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BREPACE 


For students both of the Old and New Testaments the value of the non-Canonical 
Jewish literature from 200 B.C. to A.D. 100 is practically recognized on every side 
alike by Jewish and Christian scholars. But hitherto no attempt has been made to 
issue an edition of this literature as a whole in English.t Indeed, such an undertaking 
would have been all but impossible at an earlier date, sceing that critical editions of 
some of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha have not been published tll within 
the last few years. 


The method observed tu this work. 


In all the contributions one and the same method has been observed. Each 
contribution consists of an introduction, an English translation from the best critical 
text—in a few cases the Revised Version has been adopted and emendations suggested 
in the notes—and of a critical and exegetical commentary. As regards the intro- 
ductions, the subjects dealt with in them have, so far as possible, been treated in 
the same order to facilitate the use of the work. Though a large discretion has 
naturally been given to the various editors, the following order has more or less 
been observed as a guide or been actually carried out. 


§ 1. Short account of the book, embodying its leading features and the editor's 
chief conclusions. 
2. Title of the book. 
er) The MSS. 
4. The Ancient Versions. 
5. Date of (a) the original text, (6) of the Ancient Versions. 
) 6. Integrity or composite nature of the text. 
7. Authorship. 
8. Influence of the book on later literature—(az) Jewish ; (4) Christian. 
g. Theology of the book. 
10. Bibliography— 
(2) Chief editions of the text (and of the Ancient Versions). 
(6) Chief critical inquiries. 
(ce) Chief editions of the book. 


1 Kautzsch published an edition in German in 1900, but on a smaller scale than the present work and embracing 
fewer books of this literature (vol. i. 1-5073 vol. ii, 1-50). 

2 In the case of Sirach and Tobit the editors have been allowed much beyond the normal number of pages for 
their critical apparatus, which they have used to good purpose. 
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The extent of the present work. 

The first volume contains what is generally known as the Apocrypha Proper, 
which constitutes the excess of the Vulgate over the Hebrew Old Testament, which 
excess was in turn borrowed from the LXX. But this volume differs from the 
Apocrypha Proper at once in the way of excess and in the way of defect. 3 Maccabees 
has been added after 2 Maccabees, since it is contained in many MSS. of the 
LXX, and 4 Ezra has been transferred to Volume ti since it is essentially a 
Pseudepigraph. 

Volume ii contains all the remaining extant non-Canonical Jewish books written 
between 200 B.c. and a.p. 100 with possibly one or two exceptions. The greater part 
of these books have hitherto been accessible only in expensive editions—such as 
Jubilees, 1 Enoch, Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 2 Baruch, 4 Ezra, Psalms 
of Solomon, Pirke Aboth, the Story of Ahikar, &c. As regards the last two, it is 
not necessary to make any apology for their introduction into the present work, 
although they do not properly fall within the true limits above defined, but they 
were used, at all events partially, by Jewish readers within this period, nor can they 
be rightly designated Pseudepigraphs. The Fragments of a Zadokite Work are of 
an historical character, and are valuable in throwing light on a lost chapter of Jewish 
religious history. They contain likewise apocalyptic material of an interesting nature. 


The General Editor, in conclusion, wishes to express his thanks to the Delegates 
of the Press for undertaking this work, and to the Officers of the Press, whose help 
and counsel were always ready to meet each difficulty as it arose. The Editor is 
also under deep obligations to the many scholars who, notwithstanding the pressure 
of other duties, have yet given themselves so unsparingly to the tasks they had 
undertaken, that in every instance most valuable service has been rendered to the 
student and the scholar, while in not a few instances their contributions form actual 
monographs within the limits assigned. His thanks are due to Messrs. A. and C. Black, 
the publishers of his editions of Jubilees, Martyrdom of Isaiah, Testament of the XII 
Patriarchs, Assumption of Moses, 2 Baruch, for permission to reprint the translation 
and make use of the introduction and notes contained in those editions. Finally, he 
would acknowledge his indebtedness to the Rev. A. LI. Davies, who has acted 
throughout as his secretary and also made the General Index. 


“RR. H. CHARTES 
24 LDARDWELL ROAD, OXFORD. 
March, 1913. 
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81. The origin of the term apocryphal. 


How the term ‘Apocrypha! Books ’(améxpuda BiBAia) arose has not yet been determined. It did 
not, as Zahn (Gesch. des Neutestamentlichen Kanons \. i. 123 8q.), Schurer, Porter, N. Schmidt, and 
others maintain, originate in the Late Hebrew phrase Dn D2, ‘hidden books.’? But Talmudic 
literature knows nothing of such a class. The Ilebrew word gaxzazs (11) does not mean ‘to hide’, 
but ‘to store away ’ things in themselves precious. Indeed, so far is it from being a technical term 
in reference to non-Canonical writings, that it is most frequently used in reference to the Canonical 
Scriptures themselves. When writings were wholly without the pale of the Sacred books—such as 
those of the heretics or Samaritans—they were usually designated /zsonzm, i.e.‘ outside (Sanh. x. 1 
msn oad and pwn 20). To this class the Apocrypha were never relegated, save Sirach, 
according to a statement found only in Sanh. x. 1 in the Palestinian Talmud, where it is stated that 
‘whoso reads the outside books would have no part in the life to come’. But it is clear that there 
is some error either in the text or the interpretation ; for Sirach is very frequently cited by the 
Rabbis (see the Orzginal Hebrew of a Portion of Ecclesiasticus, Cowley and Neubauer, pp. xix—xxx), 
and two passages of it (Sir. vii. 10 in Erubin 65? and xiii. 16 in Baba Qama g2") are cited as 
belonging to the Hagiographa. The facts show that Sirach was read —read at all events for private 
edification though not in the synagogues. 


§ 2. Axtent of the Fewish apocryphal writings. 


We are not here of course concerned with all Jewish apocryphal writings, but with those which 
were written between 200 .C. and A.D.120. The most notable of these in the past centuries were 
those which we may define as the Apocrypha Proper, i.e. 


1 Esdras Epistle of Jeremy 
2 Esdras Additions to Daniel—The Prayer of Azariah and the Song 
of the Three Children 
Tobit m Fe Susanna 
Y Fudith ra - Bel and the Dragon 
Additions to Esther Prayer of Manasses 
Wisdom of Solomon 1 Maccabees 
I:cclesiasticus or Sirach 2 Maccabees 
1 Baruch 


If we compare the collection of the Sacred books as they are found in the Hebrew Old 
Testament, the LXX, and the Vulgate, we shall find that the Apocrypha Proper constitutes the 
excess of the Vulgate over the Hebrew Old Testament, and that this excess is borrowed from 
the LXX. But the official Vulgate (1592) does not include 1 and 2 Esdras (i.e. 4 Ezra in this 
edition) and the Prayer of Manasses among the Canonical Scriptures, but prints them as an appendix 
after the New Testament. The Roman Church excludes them from the Canon.* Only 1 Esdras is 


1} This Intreduction is net intended to be a General Introduction to the Apecrypha, but only te bring forward 
a few important points in connexion with the Apecrypha. 

®? This error appears to have arisen from Abcth R. N., Li, where it is said, ‘Formerly because Proverbs, the Song 
ef Sclomen and Ecclesiastes, contained only proverbs, and did not belong te the Hagiozrapha, they were stored away 
(D9) until the men of the Great Synagogue explained them.’ Here many scholars have rendered the Hebrew werd 
wrongly as ‘hidden’. 

* The rest of the Apocrypha Proper was declared te be Canonical by the Council of Trent (1546), which 
preneunced an anathema on the man whe did not accept dibros ifsos integros cum omnibus suis partibus, prout in 
Ecclesia Catholica leg consueverunt et in veteri vulgata Latina editione habentur, pro sucris et canonicts. 
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found in the LXX. That 2 Esdras (i.e. 4 Ezra) was not incorporated can only have been due to 
an accident. Further, it is to be observed that, whereas 3 and 4 Maccabees and Psalm 151 are 
found in most manuscripts of the LXX, they are absent from the Vulgate and the Apocrypha 
Proper. 

Thus the difference between the Protestant Canon and that of Rome represents the difference 
between the Canon of the Palestinian and the Alexandrian Jews. This difference is not due, as 
it was thought at one time, to the difference in the language of the originals—a view which appears 
as carly as the controversy of Africanus with Origen; for, as we are now aware, the bulk of the 
Apocrypha was originally written in Hebrew. 

But besides the Apocrypha Proper there was a vast body of literature in circulation in Judaism 
to which is now generally attached the term ‘ Pseudepigrapha ’, i.e. books written between 300 B.C. 
and A.D. 120 under the names of ancient worthies in Israel. Since these will be briefly dealt with 
in the Introduction to vol. ii we shall not discuss them here. 

To the Apocrypha Proper in this volume we have added 3 Maccabees—a quasi-historical work 
—which is found in very many manuscripts of the LXX. It might have been advisable to have 
included also Pseudo-Philo’s Liber Antiguitatum Biblicarum, which was written originally in Hebrew 
and possibly soon after A.D. 70. But this work has not yet been critically edited. Of lost apocrypha 
we might mention the //istory of Fohannes Hyrcanus, mentioned in 1 Macc, xvi. 23, 24, annes and 
Mambres (i.e. Jambres), Book of Foseph and Asenath. 


$3. Various meanings of the terin ‘ apocryphal’. 


(1) In its earliest use this term (améxpudos) was applied in a laudatory signification to writings 
which were withheld from public knowledge because they were vehicles of mysterious or esoteric 
wisdom which was too sacred or profound to be disclosed to any save the initiated. In this sense 
it is found in a magical book of Moses, which has been edited by Dieterich (Aéraxas 169) and may 
be as old as the first century A.b. This book is entitled ‘ A sacred secret Book of Moses’ (Movcéws 
iepa BiBAos amoxpvdos). 

But we have still earlier indications of the existence and nature of the Apocrypha in this sense. 
The Book of Daniel is represented as withheld from public knowledge until the time came for its 
publication: xi. 4,* But thou, O Daniel, shut up the words and seal the book, even unto the time 
of the end.’ The writer of 1 Enoch speaks of his revelations as designed not for his own, i. 2, cviii. 1, 
but for the elect of later generations: xciii. 10 


«ind at its close shall be elected 
The elect righteous of the eternal plant of righteousness, 
To receive sevenfold instruction concerning all His creation. 


Similarly, the writer of the Assumption of Moses enjoins that his book is to be preserved for a later 
period, it. 16-17. That with large bodies of the Jews this esoteric literature was as highly or more 
highly treasured than the Canonical Scriptures is clear from the claims made by the Rabbis on behalf 
of their oral, which was originally in essence an esoteric, tradition, since it was not to be committed 
towriting. Though they insisted on the exclusive canonicity of the twenty-four books, they claimed to 
be the possessors of an oral tradition that not only overshadowed but frequently displaced the written 
Law. In 4 Ezra xiv. 44s8q. we have a categorical statement as to the superior worth of this esoteric 
literature: ‘50 in forty days were written ninety-four books. And it came to pass when the forty 
days were fulfilled, that the Most High spake unto me saying: The twenty-four books! that thou 
hast written publish, that ‘he worthy and the unworthy may read (them): But the seventy last thou 
shalt keep to deliver to the wise among thy people. 


» The twenty-four books are, of course, the Old Testament; the seventy are the apocryphal, but especially the 
apocalyptic books. 
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For in them is the spring of understanding, 
The fountain of wisdom, 
And the stream of knowledge.’ 

In a like laudatory sense Gregory of Nyssa reckons the New Testament Apocalypse as év 
amoxpudots (Oratio i swam ordinationcim, IV. 549: Ed. Migne). 

(2) But the word was applied to writings that were withheld from public circulation, not on the 
ground of their transcendent worth, but because their value was confessedly secondary or question- 
able. Thus Origen differentiates writings that were read in public worship from apocryphal works 
(Comm. in Matt. x. 18, xiii. 57). This use became current, and prepared the way for the third and 
unfavourable sense of the word. 

(3) The word came to be applied to what was false, spurious, or heretical. This meaning 
appears also in Origen, Proleg. 7n Cant. Cantic.: Lommatzsch, Xiv. 325). 


$4. The attitude of the Christian Church to the Apocrypha. 


The degree of estimation in which the apocryphal books have been held in the Church has 
varied with age and place. 

(1) The Greek Fathers such as Origen and Clement, who used the Greek Bible, which included 
these books, frequently cite them as ‘ scripture’, ‘ Divine scripture’, ‘inspired’, or the like. Later 
Greek Fathers? rejected in various ways this conception of the Canon, but it was accepted and 
maintained in the West by St. Augustine. Where the Greek differed from the Hebrew Augustine 
held that the difference was due to Divine inspiration, and that this difference was to be regarded as 
a sign that in the passage in question an allegorical—not a litcral—interpretation was to be looked 
for. Since he habitually used a Latin Bible, which embraced the Apocrypha, he appealed to the 
authority of these books as of the rest of the Scriptures. The Council of Hippo (A.b. 393)" and that 
of Carthage (A.b. 397), at both of which Augustine was present respectively as a presbyter and 
a bishop, drew up a list of Canonical writings, which, though formed by Latin-speaking bishops, was 
the chief authority on which the Council of Trent based its own decision. In fact the list authori- 
tatively issued by the Council of Hippo and that of Trent agrce in nearly every respect, save that 
the Tridentine divincs appear to have misunderstood the meaning of 1 and 2 Esdras in the list of 
the African Council. That in this list 1 Isdras meant the apocryphal book which Augustine 
acknowledged as Scripture (De Civ. Dei, xviii. 36) and 2 isdras meant the Canonical Ezra and 
Nehemiah there is no reason for doubt; but the Tridentine divines, taking 1 Isdras as = the 
Canonical Ezra and 2 I’sdras as = the Canonical Nchemiah,* through a misunderstanding declared 
1 Esdras (i.e. the apocryphal Esdras) apocryphal. 

(2) On the other hand, teachers connected with Palestine and familiar with the Hebrew Canon, 
like Africanus and Jerome, declared all books outside the Hebrew Canon as apocryphal. 

(3) Alongside these two opposing views arose a third which held that, though these books were 
not to be put in the same rank as those in the Hebrew collection, they nevertheless had their value 
for moral uses, and should be read in the Church services. Hence they were called - ecclesiastical ’"— 
a designation that is found first in Rufinus (ob. A.p. 410). Notwithstanding many variations in the 
attitude of different authorities and councils these three opinions maintained their ground down to 
the Reformation. 

At the Reformation the above ecclesiastical usages were transformed into articles of belief. 
which may be regarded as characteristic of the Churches by which they were adopted. As we 
have already remarked, the Council of Trent adopted the Canon of the Council of Hippo and of 
Augustine, declaring : ‘ If any one reccive not, as sacred and canonical, the said books entire with 

1 In the next century Athanasius, in an Easter letter (A. D. 365), states that the books of the Old Testament were 
twenty-two in number according to the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. Other books not included in the Canon, such 
as Wisdom, Sirach, Esther, Tobit, Judith, might be used for the instruction of catechumens. It is noteworthy here 
that the Maccabees are omitted, and Esther is treated as an apocryph. 


2 Zahn, Gesch. des N. Ti lichen Kanons, iV. 1. 246-253- eee 
* Council of Trent, April 8, 1546. ‘ Testamenti veteris ... Esdrae primus et secundus, qui dicitur Nehemias.” 
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all their parts. as they have been used to be read in the Catholic Church, and as they are contained 
in the old Latin Vulgate. . . let him be anathema.’' All the Apocrypha except 1 Esdras, 4 Ezra, 
and the Prayer of Manasses belonging to the Apocrypha Proper were declared Canonical. 

On the other hand, the Protestant Churches have universally declared their adhesion to the 
Hebrew Canon of the Old Testament. Yet amongst these a milder and a severer view prevailed. 
Whilc in some Confessions, i.c. the Westminster, it is decreed that they are not ‘to be any other- 
wise approved or made use of than other human writings’, a more favourable view is expressed 
regarding them in many other quarters ; e.g. in the preface prefixed to them in the Genevan Bible: 
‘ As books proceeding from godly men (they) were received to be read for the advancement and 
furtherance of the knowledge of history and for the instruction of godly manners: which books 
declare that at all times God had an especial care of His Church, and left them not utterly destitute 
of teachers and means to confirm them in the hope of the promised Messiah’; and in the Sixth 
Article of the Church of England: ‘the other books the Church doth read for example of life and 
instruction of manners.’ 

In addition to the spiritual and moral service rendered by these books, the modern student 
recognizes that without them it is absolutely impossible to explain the course of religious develop- 
ment between 200 B.C.and A.D. 100. In this respect the Apocrypha ts to be regarded as embracing 
the Pseudepigrapha as well. If the Canonical and Apocryphal Books are compared in reference to 
the question of inspiration, no unbiased scholar could have any hesitation in declaring that the 
inspiration of such a book as Wisdom or the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs is incomparably 
higher than that of Esther. 


§$ 5. Lditions—partial or complete—of the Apocrypha. 


Fritzsche und Grimm, Kurayef. exegel. Handbuch zu den Apokryphen des A. T., 1851-60. Fritzsche, Lief. I, 
3 Lsra, Zusdlze zu Esther und Daniel, Gebet Manasses, Baruch, Brif Jer; WW. Tobit und Judith ; 
V. Szrach, Grimm, Lief. III, 1 Afahé. ; TV. 2-4 AMakh. ; VIL Wisdom. 

E. C. Bissell, Zhe Apocrypha of the Old Testament, with historical Introductions and Notes Critical and 
L£'xplanatory, New York, 1880. This work contains the Apocrypha Proper (though 2 Esdras (i. e. 4 Ezra) 
is added in an Appendix); also 3 Macc. and a summary of 4 Mace. In a second Appendix a short 
account is given of some of the Pseudepigrapha. 

Wace, Apocrypha (in the ‘Speaker's Commentary’), 2 vols., London, 1888. This edition is furnished with 
a good introduction by Salmon. The various books are edited by different English scholars, 

O. Zockler, Dre Apokr. des A. 1. nebst cinem Anhang iiber die Pseudeptgraphentiteralur, 1891. 

Ball, Lhe Ecclesiastical or Deutero-Canonical Books of the Old Testament, commonly called the Apocrypha (1892). 

Kautzsch, Die Apukryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments, 2 vols., Tiibingen, 1900. This is the best 
work that has hitherto appeared on this literature as a whole. But many parts of it are already antiquated. 


$6. General literature dealing directly or indirectly with the period of this literature? 


Weber, System der alfsynagogalen palistinischen Ti heologte (1880). The last edition of this work was published 
under the title Lehre des Talmuds, 1897. 

Bacher, Die Aggada der Tannaiten, 2 vols., 1884-90. 

Stade, Geschichle des Volkes Israel, vol. ii, Das Ende des jiidischen Staatswesens (by O. Holtzmann). 1888, 

Drummond, Philo Judacus, 2 vols., 1888. 

Bois, Essa sur les origines de la philosophie judéo-Alexandrine, 1890. 

Toy, Judaism and Christianity, 1890. 


? This decree of the Council of Trent was ratified by fifty-three prelates, ‘among whom (Westcott, Bzb/e in the 
Church, 257) there was not one German, not one scholar distinguished by historical learning, not one who was fitted 
by special study for the examination of a subject in which the truth could only be determined by the voice of antiquity.’ 

? This list includes only a few of the works interesting to the student of this literature. 
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Smith, G. A., Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 1894, 1901". 

Mahaffy, Zhe Empire of the Ptolemies, 1895. 

kertholet, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Judcn au den Fremden, 1896, 

Schechter, Studies zx Judaism, 1896. 

Cheyne, /czwrsh Religious Life after the Evite, 1898. 

Streane, Zhe Age of the Maccabees, 1898. 

Kent, <i Hustory of the Jewish People, Part U1, 1899. 

Wellhausen, /sraclitische und jiidische Geschichte®, 1901. 

Schiirer, Geschichte des jitdischen Volkes’, 1898-1901. 

Bevan, Zhe House of Seleucus, 2 vols., 1902. 

Volz, Jidische Eschatologte von Daniel bis Agiba, 1903. 

Bousset, Die Religion des Judeniums im neutestamentlichen Zetlalter, 1903, 1yo6”. 

Baldensperger, De Messtanisch-Apokalyptische Hoffnungen des Jude nthums, 1903. 

Porter, Zhe Messages of the Apocalyptical Writers, 1905. 

Friedlinder, Die religidsen Bewegungen innerhaib des Judenthums im Zettalter Jesu, 1905. 

Marti, Geschichte der israclitischen Religion®, 1907. See Sections V and VI. 

Oesterley and Box, Zhe Religion and Worship of the Synagogue, 1907. 

Kent, Zhe Sermons, Epistles, and Apocalypses of Israel's Prophets from the Beginning of the Assyrian Period to the 
End of the Maccabean Struggle, 1910. 

H. Pentin, Zaternational Journal of Apocrypha. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA TO VOLUME I 


P. 60 (1 Macc.), lL. 28 from bottom, delete comma after ‘although’ 

P. 99, 1. 29 from bottom, read ‘v. 25’ for ‘v.25’ 

P. 118, ]. 20 from bottom, read ‘Sion’ for ‘Zion’ 

P. 123, 1. 3 from top, read ‘enemies’ ” for ‘ enemies’ 

P, 174. The evidence referred to in § 3 will be published in the /. 7..S., July, 1y13, under the title : 
‘Original Text of Tobit’. 

P. 197 (Tobit), |. 26 from top, read ‘eternal’ for ‘external’ 

P, 534. To the literature add ‘Goodrick, Zhe Book of Wisdom, 1913’—a very valuable commentary. 

P. 559 (Wisdom). In xv. 5 for ‘leadeth fools into lust’ (which gives the sense well) render more 
literally ‘for fools Jeadeth into lust’. 

P. 579 (1 Baruch), |. 25 from bottom, read £130 a. pv.’ for ‘130 B.C. 
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SYMBOLS AND ABBREVIATIONS EMPLOYED IN INTRODUCTIONS, 


TEST VAME NOTES 


See special lists as under :— Sirach vol, I, 315. Test. XII Patr. vol. IT. 295. 
1 Esdras vol. I. 19, 20. Prayer of Manasses_ ,, I. 620. 2 Baruch A Ul ne. 
Tobit » I. 201. 1 Enoch op JUG Serf 4 Ezra A ile 360. 
See also under Versions and MSs, in the different books. 
A! &c. See 2 Bar. § 7 Hiph, Hiphil Sir. Sirach 
A.J.Th. American Journal of Theo- Hom. Homer Slav. Bar See vol. ii. 131 
Aboth Pirké Aboth [éogy | Il. Tliad ; Slav. Vit. Slavonic Vita dae et Evae 
Ab. k. Nathan =Aboth Rabbi Nathan Int. Crit. Comm. = /vfernational Critical See Books of Adam and 
dm, Aey. or eip. Graf Aeyopevoy or €ipnpevov Commentary Soph, Sophocles, [Eve 
Apoc.. brah, Apocalypse of Abraham Intr. Introduction : Stob. Stobaeus 
Apoc. of Baruch =2 Baruch ‘ J.E. Jewish Encyclopaedia Symm. Symimachus 
Apoc. Zeph. Apocalypse of Zephaniah J.Q. BR. ; Fewish Quarterly Review : Syncell. Syncellus| 
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I ESDRAS 


INTRODUCTION 


$1. PRELIMINARY ACCOUNT OF THE BOOK. 


THE first book of the Apocrypha stands in a class by itself in that it is, with the exception of 
one portion, a somewhat free Greek version of the biblical history from Josiah’s Passover (2 Chron. 
xxxv.) to the Reading of the Law by Ezra (Neh. viti.). It differs, however, in several important 
particulars both from the corresponding canonical passages and from the more literal Greek trans- 
lation of them (also preserved in the Septuagint), and an adequate treatment of its text and contents 
belongs properly to the commentaries and handbooks on Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. Con- 
sequently, in order to keep the Introduction and Notes within limits, it has seemed desirable to 
print the Revised Version of the ‘ apocryphal’ and ‘canonical’ passages side by side, and to restrict 
all remarks to those points which appeared to be essential for the study of the relation between the 
texts and their significance for the period which they cover. Further reference to the commentaries 
and other works dealing with the period in question is therefore recommended. 

The contents of 1 Esdras comprise :— 

Ei = 2 Chron. xxxv. 1-xxxvi. 21. Josiah’s passover and death; the last kings of Judah to the 

fall of Jerusalem, 586 B.c. 

ii. 1-15.= Ei. The decree of Cyrus permitting the rebuilding of the Temple and the return of 
Sheshbazzar with the temple-vessels and a band of exiles, 538-537. 

ii, 16-30. = E iv. 7-24. The Samaritan opposition to the rebuilding in the reign of Artaxerxes, 
405-425. 

iii. I-v. 6. wanting in E. The successful oration of Zerubbabel, one of the bodyguard of Darius. 
in the second year of his reign (D. I, Hystaspes, 521-486), and the king’s decree 
permitting a return of exiles to rebuild the city and Temple; brief statement of the 
journey. 

Vv. 7-73- = FE ii. 1-iv. 5, 24. (v. 6 is wanting). List of Zerubbabel’s band, the rebuilding of the Temple 
hindered by the Samaritans from the time of Cyzas to the second year of Darius (520). 

vi-vii. = E v.-vi. The successful rebuilding of the Temple through the intervention of Darius in 
520, and its completion in 516. 

viii. 1-ix, 36 = E vii.-x. The decree of Artaxerxes in his seventh year (458), the return of Ezra 
and a body of exiles, the separation of the people from the foreign wives. 

ix. 37-55 = N vil. 73-vili.13 a. The reading of the law by Ezra, placed in N / ¢. after the return 
of Nehemiah in the king’s twentieth year (444). 

The outstanding features are :— 

(1) The presence of the Artaxerxes record before the reign of Darius, whether after the return 
of Sheshbazzar (£ ii. 16-30) or after the commencement of the rebuilding by Zerubbabel (FE iv. 7-24), 
both of which are placed in the time of Cyrus. 

(2) The inclusion of & iii. 1-v. 6, the story famous for the Praise of Truth and the well-known 
dictum ‘ magna est veritas et praevalet ’, and the decree of Darius (which excludes any prior return). 

(3) The confusion caused by the presence of this section (£ iii. 1-v. 6) in the history of the 
exiles who returned in the time of Cyrus (& ii. 1-15 = I. 1) and at once commenced the work of 
rebuilding (Z£ v. 7-73 = E ii-iv.). 

(4) The omission in & of N i.-vii. 72, with the result that the continuation of the story of Ezra 
(N viii.) is placed in immediate connexion with E vii—x., whereas the canonical books leave a gap 
of twelve years between E vii._x. and N i. seqq. 

(5) Numerous readings in & of greater or less value, which are often important for the textual 
criticism of the MT, and sometimes affect the literary and historical problems of the sources. 

E ceases abruptly ; cf. the close of 2 Chron., ‘and let him go up’ ( =E i. 3), also Mark xvi. 8. 
The R.V, rendering of ix. 55 implies that this is intentional (so Ewald, Bissell, Lupton, Bayer, and 
others). Hence it is often supposed that £& is a self-contained work, written and compiled for some 


1 For the abbreviations Z, E, N, &c., see below, p. 19 seq. 
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specific purpose, e.g. to influence Gentiles in favour of the Jews, or (Lupton) to prepare the way for 
the building of the temple of Onias at Alexandria. or simply, perhaps, to bring together narratives 
relating to the Temple ; cf. the conclusion of %¢ ‘ explicit Esdrae liber primus de templi restitutione ’. 
But the feature may also be explained on the view that the book, which begins somewhat abruptly, 
is merely a fragment of a larger work (Michaelis, Eichhorn, Trendelenburg, Rodiger, Treuenfels. 
Howorth, Torrey, and others). This raises several interesting questions ; in particular, ix. 38-55 
belong in N vili. to the concluding chapters of Ezra’s history, and it is very noteworthy that 
Josephus finishes his account of Ezra before his introduction of N ehemiah—what was the original 
sequel of E? Moreover, not only was £ used by this orthodox Jewish historian, the book was 
important enough to find a place in the Greek Bible, it was known to early Christian writers, and is 
referred to in terms which indicate that its canonicity and value were not doubtful (see § 2). 

Now, the criticism of the O.T. has advanced sufficiently to prove that the biblical records E-N 
bristle with the most intricate and serious difficulties, the extent of which is manifest in the widely- 
differing conclusions that prevail. As can be seen from other sources (see $ 4, iv. c), the history of 
the Persian period is plunged in obscurity, upon which some light has only recently been shed by 
contemporary records (Babylonian inscriptions, Jewish-Aramaic papyri from Upper Egypt). It can 
no longer be assumed that the MT necessarily represents a more trustworthy record of the age, 
and that & is necessarily arbitrary and methodless. Both share fundamental imperfections. £, 
therefore, in any case deserves impartial consideration, and its problems involve those of E-N. 
These problems, owing to the absence of decisive and independent evidence, can be handled only 
provisionally : but enough is clear to permit the conclusion that & represents a text in some respects 
older than the presext MT, to which, however, some attempt seems to have been made to conform 
it (cf. Ewald, 138 n. 6; Howorth, PSB, xxiii. 306 seq.). From a comparison of both with Jos. 
and other sources (notably Daniel) it would further appear that & represents one of the efforts to 
give an account of a period, the true course of which was confused and forgotten, if not intentionally 
obscured ; different attempts were made to remove difficulties and inconsistencies, and the desire to 
give greater prominence to the priestly Ezra than to the secular governor Nehemiah is probably 
responsible for the arrangement of the extant texts. 

E-N and £& (with Jos.) exhibit diverging views of the history. But £, even in its present 
incomplete form, overlaps with Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah, and since it provides a distinctly para- 
phrastic and free rendering of the MT, it seems probable that when it was superseded by the more 
literal Greek translation—of Theodotion (cf. the two Greek texts of Daniel)—this confused and self- 
contradictory book (or fragment) was preserved mainly on account of the excellent story of Zerub- 
babel (cf. Howorth, PSA, xxiv. 167). To the Jews, both Zerubbabel and Nehemiah pale before 
the growing majesty of Ezra: to the early Christians, the Praise of Truth was a familiar passage, 
and Augustine (de Czv. Dei, xviii. 36) saw in it a prophecy of Christ.!. Dating, apparently, about 
the first century B.C.. Z’s view of history was familiar to Josephus and his readers, to the Hellenist 
Jews, and to the Christians. The form in E-N, with the omission of the story of Zerubbabel (and 
the chronological confusions which attend it). represents that of the Rabbinical schools, and subse- 
quently (through Jerome) of the Christian Church. Through these vicissitudes Z fell into unmerited 
neglect, and by this omission (apparently intentional) there was removed a story which could not 
fail to interest the Christians—for it is surely significant that although the two genealogies of Jesus 
are hopelessly inconsistent, the two lines of ancestry of ‘ David’s greater Son’ converge in the 
person of Zerubbabel. 


§ 2. TITLE AND STANDING. 


The book is known as (1) Esdras A or 1 Esdras, so @"4, %, S, and English Bibles since the 
Geneva edition of 1560 (where the name ‘Ezra’ is reserved for the canonical book); or (2) as 
Esdras B or 2 Esdras, so Gt" (where 1 Es. = Ezra and Nehemiah) ; or (3) as 3 Esdras, so Latin 
Bibles since Jerome, the ‘Great Bible’ of 1539, and also the Anglican Article VI in the Prayer- 
book. The name 3 Paraleipomenon (i.e. Chronicles) is found in a Florentine Greek MS., cf. the 
title Sermones Dierum (the Heb. title of Chron.) Esdrae in Hilary’s list (H. B. Swete, Jztrod. to 
O.T. in Greek, 210). It is also styled Zertins Neemiae by Franciscus Robles, 1532 (Lupton, 4). 
A convenient name for the book is the ‘Greek Ezra’, to distinguish it from the other and literal 
translation of the canonical books.? 


_? A late Midrash (Jellinek, ii. 54-7) makes Zerubbabel the centre of ‘a short apocalypse on the certainty of the 
ultimate appearance of the Messiah son of David, on his precursor the Messiah son of Joseph, and on their friends 
and foes’ ( Ew. 128). , 

* On the title 6 te,evs in G* (to distinguish £ from 2 or 4 Esdras of the Apocrypha ?), see Nestle, 29. 
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It is a significant fact that, as emphasized by Whiston in 1722, the Jewish historian Josephus 
uses & for his account of King Josiah, follows its order of events, and is influenced by its language, 
although for the other books he employs the LXX. Equally significant is the appearance of £ with 
the canonical E-N in the best Greek MSS., either before (@"4, and presumably N) or after (@') 
these. It is quoted by several early Greek and Latin Fathers, and Augustine and Origen cite 
iv. 41 and 59 respectively from * Esdras’ without indicating that another than the canonical book is 
meant. Moreover, a Greek synopsis (Lag. 84) and a Syriac Catena (see on & ix. 55) treat E as 
1 Esdras, and give the title 2 Esdras to N*. But-Jerome meanwhile had condemned the two 
apocryphal books of Esdras with their ‘dreams’ (Praef. Esd. et Neh.), and his ruling was confirmed 
in due course by the Church. / is wanting in the early MSS. of the Vulgate, and it was rejected 
by the Council of Florence (1442). It is found in the Latin bibles of 1474, 1480, &c., but is regarded 
as apocryphal by De Lyra (1498). Karlstadt (1520), and Stephanus (1524). It is wanting in the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot (1514-17), and Luther ignored it—though not perhaps primarily (Bayer, 6 seq.) 
—for its triviality. There was even a belief that it did not exist in Greek (Torrey, 13 n. 1). The 
Council of Trent rejected it in 1546, but it is printed in an appendix in small type in the Tridentine 
edition of the Vulgate. Although it appears as 1 Esdras in the 1587 edition of the Septuagint 
(Rome), it was omitted three years later from the Sixtine Vulgate (Rome, 1590). In spite of the 
occasional attention paid to it by a few scholars, & has since too often been overlooked and neglected, 
and has only recently come into deserved prominence through the persistence of Sir Henry H. 
Howorth from 1893 onwards (see further Torrey, 13 seqq.). 

E, on closer inspection, proves to be no free or less careful treatment of the Greek translation 
of the canonical books, as had been held by Keil, Zockler, Bissell, Konig (Zixlectung, § 97), and 
formerly Schiirer (contrast his Gesch. Volk. [sr., 3rd ed., ili. 328). There is an overwhelming body 
of opinion that it is translated from a Semitic (Hebrew and Aramaic) original. There are, it is true, 
various readings, identical or apparently connected with the literal Greck translation, but they do 
not outweigh the many considerable and characteristic differences of rendering, the variations in the 
transliteration or translation of proper names, and the numerous readings in & which can be ex- 
plained only from the MT (see especially Bayer, 156 seqq.). That & is an independent version older 
than the G of the canonical books was suggested by Grotius (1644, see PSA, xxv. 139), Whiston 
(1722), Pohlmann (1859), Ewald (1864), Lagarde (1874), and others, and has since been more 
cogently shown by Howorth and Torrey. It is pointed out that the @ of E-N presents features 
characteristic of Theodotion’s translation (viz. transliteration of gentilics, and of difficult or uncertain 
words) and parallel to his translation of Daniel. The @ of £, on the other hand, as Gwynn also 
noticed, finds parallels in the ‘ Septuagint’ text of Daniel, especially the first six chapters. Moreover, 
the of £ claims to be made from the Septuagint, and it is very probable that Z took the place 
of the @ of E-N in Origen’s Hexapla. Volz, however, has properly drawn attention to the varying 
quality of the different sections of £, a feature which ‘ excludes the supposition that the Greek version 
can have been produced aus ezvem Cuss’. In general, all the evidence tends to show that £ held 
a more authoritative position than has been usually conceded to it (in consequence of Jerome), but 
that its unevenness as a translation and the complexity of its contents make its true origin and 
structure a more intricate problem.® 


$3. TEXT VERSIONS, DaTE, ETC. 


(a) Character of Translation. E, on account of its peculiar relationship to the O.T., cannot be 
studied textually apart from the versions based directly upon the MT (see more fully, Torrey 62-114). 
While the @ of E-N is un-Greek, literal and mechanical, E is the very reverse of servile, and its 
language both clegant and idiomatic. The vocabulary is extensive, containing several words that 
occur nowhere else in ‘ Septuagint’ Greek, or only in other books of the Apocrypha, notably 2 Macc. 
(see Moulton’s list, 74 7IV, xix. 232 seqq.). Semitic idioms are usually happily replaced by natural 
Grecisms. There is often a free treatment of the article, pronouns, and conjunctions ; hypotaxis for 
the parataxis of MT; active verbs for passive. Condensation, paraphrase, and re-arrangement are 
frequent, and the translator has generally made the best of the original text, gliding over or 
concealing the difficulties. Sometimes he has misunderstood the original; but the rendering is 
carefully worded and thus presents an apparently plausible result (see e.g. i. 10-12, 38, 51). He 


1 e.g. Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Athanasius ; see Pohlmann, 263 seqq., and the tables in André, 22 seqq. 

? Augustine. also, in a list of canonical books (de doctr. Christ. ii. 8) enumerates two books of Ezra * of which our 
I Esd. was certainly one’ (Volz). See, on the other hand, Layer, 4. 

* See Howorth, PSA, xxiii. 156 seqq., xxiv. 164 seqy., xxix. 31 seqg., xxxiil. 26 seqq.; Torrey, ib. xxv. 139 seqq., 
and his £zra Studies, Chap. 1; J. Gwynn, Dict. Christ. Bieg., ‘Theodotion’, and Axtracts from the Syro-Hex. 
Version of the LX X (London, 1909), xx. seqq. 
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manifests his intelligence when the skilful paronomasia aveow xai adeow (iv. 62), suggestive of a Greek 
composer, goes back none the less to a Semitic original (cf. Susanna, 54 seqq.), and the use of the name 
Sisinnes (vi. 3) in place of the MT Tattenai is typical of his care. E, it is clear, was made to be 
read, it is a version rather than a translation, and its value for the criticism of the MT must not blind 
us to its imperfections (on which see Bayer, 11 seqq-). Consequently, a mean must be sought 
between a promiscuous and haphazard use of & anda whole-hearted though indiscriminate reliance 
upon its readings and paraphrases. The attempt must invariably be made to distinguish between 
the underlying text and the features which (as in the Septuagint elsewhere) are due to the translator 
alone, and the difficulty of this task in certain crucial cases is vital for the disentanglement of the 
problems of £3 . 
(8) E and the MT. It is abundantly plain that £ is not derived from the G@ (Theodotion) of 
the Canonical Books. Where there is agreement, the evidence points to accident or absence 
of intention. and is not strong enough to prove dependence (see the most recent study by Bayer, 
156-61). In certain cases where they agree against the MT they sometimes are due to an easy 
misunderstanding, and sometimes point to a preferable reading; now and then the more literal 
version alone preserves an older text. It is highly significant that £ is occasionally conflate, and 
presents simple doublets (e.g. ii. 25, vi. 29, ix. 8, 46), or more elaborate combinations made with some 
little care (e.g. v. 50, 58, 72 Seq., Vi. 5, 10, &c. [see Marq. 44-7])- This revision appears to 
have becn made from the MT, and £& vi. 25 actually presents the incorrect ‘new’ (n7n) of the MT 
by the side of the correct ‘one’ (tn). Revision has also been made for the purpose of removing 
difficulties (so, probably v. 73, in view of the date in vi. 1), or of making identifications (Zerubbabel, 
vi. 18,27, 29). These adjustments, which are not found in Theodotion, seem to have been made first 
in the Greek version, and thus might appear to confirm the view that £ is based upon an earlier 
Greek version (Ewald). The question of the underlying original, however, would still remain, and 
it is very important to notice that not only does £ often presuppose a bettcr text than the MT, but 
that some of the readings raise questions of literary structure and historical criticism, Consequently, 
E is not directly based cithcr upon Theodotion’s literal translation or the extant MT; the marks 
of revision point rather to an attempt to adjust to the MT an earlier version which differed from it 
in some material respects, large (nos. 1, 2,.4,0n p. 1 above) and small (e.g. v. 39 seq., 47, Vi. 28, vii. 1, 
ix. 28, 49).? 

sy WSS. and Versions. The GREEK MSS. fall into two main classes, (1) Lucianic (MSS. 
19, 108), and (2) B, A, &c. The former stand in a class by themselves, reveal many signs of 
correction and improvement in order to agree with the MT, and can be used only with great caution 
(see Torrey, 106 seqq.). The latter comprise two main subdivisions, B and A. _B is distinctly the 
inferior, but shows fewer traces of correction. For a full grouping of all the MSS., see the elaborate 
discussion by Moulton, ZA 7 Il’, xix. 211 seqq. WN, it may be added, lacks £, but its subscription 
Eodpas 8 (N xiii. 1) presupposes an ‘ Esdras A.’ 

Two old LATIN translations were printed by Sabatier (426/. Sacr. Lat. iti. 1041 seqq.), with 
a collation of MS. Sangermanensis—£© (Cod. Colbertinus ; no. 3703),and a later which in a revised 
form was used as the Vulgate. A summary from a Lucca MS. was edited by Lagarde, Sept. Stud. 
ii. 16 seqq. (# Lag.). These differ from, and, on the whole, are purer than @'. 

The Syriac Peshitta is without Chron., Ezra, and Neh. £& © is the Syro-Hexapla of Paul of 
Tella, printed in Walton’s Polyglot and by Lagarde (£20. Vet. Test. Apocr. Syr., 1861). It is 
explicitly said to be from the Septuagint, and the same is stated at the head of a collection of 
excerpts in the old Syriac Catena, British Museum, Add. 12168 (see on ix. 55). The variants of the 
latter and its sclections from N are printed by Torrey, 5 seqq., and these selections, with a retransla- 
tion into Greek, collation, and complete introductory discussion by Gwynn (sce p. 3 n. 3). 5 has 
many points of contact with G', especially in i. 1-9, but on the whole a relationship with ©" is 
more distinct. 

The ETHIOPic translation (ed. Dillmann, Vet. Test. Aeth., Vol. V) represents the text of G®, 5, 
&c., in contrast to @*, and, according to Torrey (101), ‘is a valuable witness to the Hexaplar text. 
It must have been made with unusual care from a comparatively trustworthy codex.’ 

The Arabic translation awaits study (PSA, xxiv. 169); the Armenian is valueless (Volz, § 2). 

(d) Fosephus. The Jewish historian (first cent. A.D.), with his continuous history of the mon- 
archy and post-exilic age, stands nearest (of extant compilations) to the chronicler in point of 
antiquity. He isa valuable exponent of the attempt to weave heterogeneous material into a read- 
able and more or less consistent whole, and his greatest claim to attention lies in the evidence he 


? On the general features of E's version, see further Moulton, 226 ; Thackeray, 760a; Torrey, 83 seq. 
_? For the textual value of E see, in addition to the commentaries on E-N, the discussions by Riessler (Biblische 
Zeitschrift, v. 146 seqq.) and Bayer. 
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furnishes for a comparative study of the traditions encircling the names and events of the period from 
Josiah to the Samaritan schism. Jos. is the earliest witness to /; the relationship is unmistakable 
as regards material and even language (Eichhorn, Ezn/eit. Apokr. [1795], 347 seqq.; Treuenfels, 
Der Orient [1850-1]; H. Bloch, Qucllen d. Fl. Fos. [1879], 69 seqq.). There are several points of 
agreement with @4 as against G" (Thackeray, 762), and also with G'; Torrey (103) assigns the 
text an intermediate position. Unfortunately, Jos. is often extremely paraphrastic, and is therefore 
no safe guide for restoring the original of £. None the less, it is noteworthy that he is without the 
faults of £ i. 29, 34 seq., he presupposes a text more Complete and older than that in vi. 18, viii. 55, 
he uses a slightly different version of ili. (see Biichler, 64, 100), and, while obviously harmonizing in 
some places, elsewhere presents singular divergences or additions which do not appear to be arbitrary. 
In particular, his treatment of the stories of E and N is highly suggestive (see appendix to note on 
ix. 55). Besides utilizing the canonical sources (Jer., Dan., Est.), he has had access (as in Est.) 
to other Jewish traditions (see on vii. 15), and possessed some acquaintance with external history 
(see p. 11, and oni. 25). But although Jos. is not a direct witness to £’s text—and G. Holscher 
has suggested that he made use of Alexander Polyhistor (Quellex d. Fos. [1904], 36, 43 seqq., 51)— 
he testifies to the authority of £’s history, and it is unnecessary to assume (Swete, Thackeray, 
Bayer, 140) that he used it simply because it was written in good Greek. 

(e) Date and place. While Jos. is evidence for the earlier existence of F, it is not certain that 
it then had precisely its present form. As a translation the linguistic features suggest that it belongs 
to the time of the old Greek translation of Daniel, and was perhaps due to the same translator 
(Torrey, 84 seq.). The date of the original is bound up with that of Chron.-Ez.-Neh., and must be 
some time after 333 B.C. The Persian period was past, and its history had become obscure, the 
identity of Darius and Apame (iv. 2g) was forgotten, and the points of contact with Dan. and Est. 
(not necessarily in their present form), would suggest the late Greek age. The problem also involves 
the question whether iii. 1-v. 6 is a secondary insertion or part of the original compilation, and this 
naturally affects the discussion of the home of the book (see pp. 29, 32). Although the section seems 
to some scholars to point to the influence of Alexandrian thought and philosophy (Lupton, André, 
Thackeray, Volz), to others it is Palestinian (Zunz), or not necessarily Alexandrian (Torrey). The 
identification of Apame speaks for Egypt or Antioch ; the knowledge of the topography of Jerusalem 
(v. 47, ix. 38) is not that of the compiler or translator but of his source, and therefore cannot be 
claimed to support a Palestinian home. Egypt is suggested by the free irony in iii., iv., the unveiled 
women (iv. 18), the references to navigation (iv. 15. 23), and piracy (v. 27), and elsewhere by the use 
of Coelesyria (see ii. 17). Thackeray (762 2) compares the ‘friends’ of the king (viii. 26; E @ 
ovpBovadot) with the ‘ first friends’ who were third in scale of the courtiers at Alexandria, and with 
av dairnrat cot (ii. 21, not in E) the phrase éayv daivyrat in Aristeas and frequently in Egyptian 
papyri. In so far as these data point to Egypt onc may recall the interest in history-writing among 
the Hellenists Demetrios, Eupotemos, Artapanos, Alexander Polyhistor and others. 

(f) English versions. It may be added that the old Geneva Bible, according to Lupton (6), is 
‘in some respects closer to the Greek than that of 1611'. Various improvements to the A.V. are 
suggested by Ball in the Variorum Apocrypha, and even the R.V. is not such an advance as might 
have been anticipated. Note, for example, the archaic *‘ Artaxerxes his letters’ (ii. 30), ‘ cousin’ (iii. 7), 
‘Jewry’ (v. 7), and the gliding over of the obscurities of an imperfect @ in viii. 8, and especially in 
the concluding words, ix. 55. 


$4. PROBLEMS OF LITERARY AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 
I. The Period. 


The problems of £ and its relation to E-N involve that more complete and continuous series 
Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah which is united by sequence of contents and the recurrence throughout 
of similar features of language, interest, standpoint, and compilation. The ‘chronicler’s history’! 
of the post-exilic period deals with the fall of Jerusalem (586 B.C.), the return from exile under 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua, the reorganization of the Jewish people, the restoration of the Temple and 


1 By ‘chronicler’ is meant the hand which, by writing. compiling, or revising, brought the three consecutive 
books into practically their present form. Owing to the complexity of the compilation the term may not be an 
adequate one, but there seems no reason to doubt that there has been a single editorial process a¢ some stage in the 
literary growth (the objections of Jampel, i. 108, 112, 115 seqq., and Davies, 16 are unnecessary). In any case, 
historical criticism cannot start from the untrustworthiness of Chronicles, and minimize the extent of the ‘ chronicler * 
in E-N (Davies, 16 seq,), or exaggerate it (Torrey, 145 seqq., on the E-story), or assume that all other records are 
necessarily relatively superior (so apparently Meyer, Exés¢chung). See below, pp. 17-19. 
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the furtherance of religious conditions, the separation from the Samaritans and other non-Israelite 
neighbours, and the inauguration of a church under the Mosaic Law. It is the period during which 
a considerable portion of the O.T., after passing through the hands of Judaean writers and editors, 
was reaching its present form, and the sole consecutive canonical source for this period, the 
chronicler’s work, cannot be dated before the Greek age (333 B. c.). This source ignores all events 
between 586 and the decree of Cyrus, and omits other details which also refer to the period (see 
e.g. 2 Kings xxv. 22-30, Jer. xl.—xliv., lii. 28-34, Daniel, Esther). This feature, like the failure to 
record the history of (north) Israel after the fall of Samaria, cannot be wholly unintentional. Interest 
is concentrated upon exiles and reformers from Babylon, and upon their labours in rebuilding the 
Temple and in purifying religious and social conditions in the face of opposition within and without. 
A new and reformed Jewish community with its new Temple is linked historically with the old 
Judah of the Monarchy and the Temple of Solomon. The climax is reached partly in the great 
Covenant inaugurated by Ezra (N x.). after the Introduction of the Law (444 B.C.), and partly in 
the Samaritan schism initiated by Nehemiah (N xiii.). But such are the gaps and the one-sided 
standpoints that the records cannot be said to give us objective history. We have, rather, specific 
representations of certain events of vast importance for post-exilic Judaism, and, just as the account 
of the settlement of the old Israelite tribes in the land of their ancestors is found to contain con- 
flicting traditions and the gravest difficulties, so also here, the compilation as a whole is dominated 
by certain larger views which tend to obscure the contradictions and intricacies that arise in any 
critical study of the data. In both cases the method of criticism is similar, and unfortunately the 
evidence is frequently insufficient for any confident recovery of the actual events during that period 
which is of such profound importance for the study of the O.T.' 


Il. The Age of Cyrus and Darius. 


(a) Paucity of trustworthy evidence. Vt is evident that the fall of Jerusalem could not have 
had the catastrophic effects that the traditional view assumes. We cannot picture Judah between 
586 and 537 as half-empty.2 Neither the number of deported Judacans nor that of those who 
returned points to any depopulation, and even the events under Gedaliah’s governorship and the 
account of the flight of the survivors into Egypt indicate that the disasters ending in 586, when 
taken by themselves, had no ruinous consequences for the land. Subsequent history is ignored in 
Chron., but it is known that Jehoiachin in later years received some favour, and that Tyre had once 
more a king. The thread is resumed in EF ivi. (£ ii.vii.), in the reigns of Cyrus and Darius, but 
the narratives contain serious difficulties and conflicting representations ($6, @) which are increased 
by the independent prophecies of Haggai and Zcch. i—viii. (see on & ii. 1 seqq.). Not until we reach 
the time of Artaxerxes are the sources more extensive, and the light they throw upon preceding 
years renders the value of E: i—vi. extremely doubtful. That is to say, between 586 and 458 (E’s 
return), or rather 444 (N’s first visit to Jerusalem), there is a lengthy period of the greatest signifi- 
cance for the internal history leading up to Judaism and Samaritanism, and the only continuous 
source is both scanty and untrustworthy (see Marq., 67, Torrey, 156, and, partly, Meyer, 74). 


(6) The evidence of the prophets. The prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, dated in the second year of 
Darius, 520, mention neither any previous important return nor any earlier attempt to rebuild the Temple. 
Zerubbabel now resumes dynastic history (Hag. ii. 23, contrast Jehoiachin, Jer. xxii. 24), and the high-priest 
Jeshua (grandson of Seraiah, 2 Kings xxv. 18-21), whose return in Dan. ix. 24-26 dates an epoch, is now 
officially mstalled. Yahweh had been angry seventy years (Zech. i. 12, cf. Jer. xxix. ro seq., Dan. ix. 2); but 
is aroused and returns to Jerusalem (i, 16, ii. 10-13 ; contrast his departure in Ezek. x. 18 seq., xi. 23). He 
is jealous for Zion and full of wrath against her enemies; they shall be punished and his people shall 
enjoy increased happiness (i. 15, ii, 9). City and temple shall be rebuilt and the land re-inhabited (i. 16 seq., 
ii. 4, Cf vil. 7). The dispersed shall be rescued and again dwell in Jerusalem. The community in Babylon 
is bidden to escape to Zion (ii. 7, cf. Jer. li. 45). Babylon is threatened (vi. 1-8), and a passage which suggests 
that small bands of exiles might occasionally return heralds the forthcoming building of the temple (vi. 9-15). 
Haggai declares that the Temple is waste (i. 4, 9, Aa7é, cf. the term in N ii. 3, 17) and he stirs the people to 
the work of rebuilding. The appeal is to the ‘remnant’ (i. 12, 14, tl. 2, cf. Zech. viii. 6), that is, not the 


" Modern criticism is influenced by the radical conclusions of W. H. Kosters and the forcible defence by E. Meyer 
(Extstehung) whose own position, however, is in many respects opposed to the purely traditional ; see S. R. Driver, 
fit, §52 (and on the introductory literary questions, ib. 544 seqq.). A striking advance has recently been made by 
Torrey (£27a Sizedies), to whose work the present writer gratefully records his indebtedness, and since reasons are 
given in these pages for adopting certain radical conclusions of Kosters, Torrey, and others, it may be well to refer 
readers to the writings (see § 8) of Davies, Driver, Holzhey, Jampel, Nikel, Ryle, and G. A. Smith, for the arguments 
adduced in support of a generally consistent traditional position. 

* See Wellhausen, GG. 1895, p. 185 seq.; Kosters, 7%. 7. xxix. 560; G. A. Smith. Jerusalem, ii. 268 ; Torrey, 
290 seq., 297 seqq.; Kennett, Journ. Theol. Stud., 1905, pp. 172 seqq. 
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40,000 of E ii., but those who had escaped deportation (cf. Zeph. ii. 7, 9, Jer. sli. 2, 15, &c., see Jahn, 
p. xxxviii.). Zerubbabel is the one to rebuild and complete the undertaking (Zech. iv. 8-10, vi. 12 seqq.). 
The people fetch wood and the work is begun on the twenty-fourth of the sixth month (Hag. i. 14 seq.) ; as 
yet one stone had not been set upon another (1. 15). The foundations are laid on the twenty-fourth of the 
ninth month (ii. ro—19), and two years later, in 518, Zech. vill. 9 seqq. look back upon the happier period 
which had thus been inaugurated. But the exilic fasts were still being celebrated (vii. 3-5), the return of the 
dispersed was still an event to be anticipated. From these data it is reasonable to infer—with an influential 
number of scholars—that ‘no considerable band of exiles can have returned—none that was able materially to 
influence the Jewish community’ (Cheyne, Zzcy. Bzl., 1481 n. 4). 

(c) Objections. Various counter-arguments, influenced by the chronicler’s history in E—N, have been brought 
forward (see p. 6 n. 1). Those based upon a representation of events which has perplexed a generation of 
scholars naturally tend to beg the question. For example, it is urged that the prophets address returned exiles 
and it was unnecessary to describe the people as such; that they do not say that the builders were not 
returned exiles ; that only E i-iii. explain the events of 520-516 and subsequent history; that the Temple 
could not have been built by the native ‘ heathen’ Judaeans ; that the main stream of Jewish life had been 
diverted to Babylon and only the presence of a Babylonian ‘ leaven’ explains the prophecies of Hag. and Zech. 
While some scholars recognize and seek to explain the silence of the prophets touching a return and rebuilding 
before 520, others contend that there are indeed references to these events. Some, observing the profound 
difference between the promises of the ‘ Deutero—Isaiah’ (xl.-lv.) and the history in E iii. seq., are of opinion 
that, since ‘the reality was a bitter disenchantment,’ the disillusionment so great, the prophets naturally do 
not refer to the events. But others argue that unless these promises had been essentially fulfilled there would 
have been so fatal a falsification of popular expectation that the oracles of Is. xl. seqq. would scarcely have 
survived. It is obvious that the preservation of prophecies is hardly conditioned by their fulfilment, however 
partial, and the difference between the anticipations and the reality was surely sufficient, on the most 
conservative view, to throw Is. xl. seqg. into oblivion. Haggai, it is objected, ignores a future return and may 
well have ignored previous events—but his contemporary Zech. excludes a previous return, testifies to the 
continuation of the exile, and looks forward to a return. The argumentum e stlentio is undoubtedly valid. 
Zech. (i. 2-6), in appealing to the people to repent, alludes to past experience, but does not refer to the return 
—which would have been the most immediate proof of the might of Yahweh. Was there a wish to put courage 
into the poor hearts of the returned exiles? There was one practical illustration of divine grace, but there is 
no allusion to it. In fact, the urgent supplication to Yahweh (1. 12) is unintelligible had a new era dawned 
as in E i.-iii. ; one may note Daniel's prayer for divine intervention (Dan. ix., cf. also N i.) and the prayers of 
E after his return (E ix. 8, N ix. 30 seq.). In point of fact, Zech. sees the punishment and misery of the past 
(vii.), and the ‘decalogue of promises’ belong to the future (viii.). Did the prophets intentionally refrain from 
mentioning the material help the exiles had received in the time of Cyrus, in order to emphasize the necessity 
of relying upon spiritual help? The very passage which has been quoted in support of this view refers to the 
small beginnings recently inaugurated by Zerubbabel (iv. 6, 9 seq-), and ignores E i-iv. 

There is no explanation of the gap between 537 and 520; there is no hint of any hindrance, cessation, or 
of any more or less continuous rebuilding (see § 6 z): the people are negligent and remiss, and according 
to Haggai the distress caused by the failure of the rains was a punishment for not rebuilding the Temple 
(i., cf. 2 Sam. xxi. r-10, Zech. xiv. 17). It hardly required a Babylonian exile to teach this. Haggai 
certainly refers to an altar (ii. 14, ‘there’), but this does not prove the accuracy of E ii. 3 or its context. 
A holy place is not necessarily deserted when the sanctuary is ruined, and Jer. xli. 5 already presupposes an 
altar ; to contend that the existence of this altar throughout the exile ought to have been mentioned in the 
O.T. is unreasonable. Indeed, the references to priests and sacrifices (Hag. ii. 10-14, cf. Zech. vil. 3 seqq.) 
vo further and suggest that the cult of Yahweh was independent even of the existence of a Temple (cf. Sellin, 
Stud. 53 seq. ; Torrey, 305). There is, moreover, no yood reason for believing that native Judaeans would 
be ‘heathenish’, and that if they had rebuilt the Temple they would have been treated otherwise by the 
reformers E and N._ If Jer. and Ezek. bear witness to low religious conditions, Hag., Mal., and Is. Ivi.—Ixvi. 
indicate no great improvement after the return ; and the degenerate community which all scholars recognize in 
the latter sources and which needed the reforms of E and N include—on the traditional view—the Babylonian 
‘leaven.’ Yet the Judaeans anc Samaritans felt themselves to be heirs of Israel and the latter could claim to 
worship Yahweh (2 Kings xvii. 32 seq., 41, Jer. sli. 5, Ezek. xxaui. 24, Eiv. 2). The fall of Jerusalem and 
the Exile do not exclude the presence—even among ‘the poorest of the land’—of men who might follow in 
the footsteps of the Rechabites (Jer. xxxv.), or of such seers as Amos, Hosea, Micah or Jeremiah ; and 
considering the piety of the Jews in distant Elephantine (Sachau-papyri), there 1s clearly no necessity to deny 
the possibility of the continuous worship of Yahweh during the exile, or to demand after 538 the presence of 
a ‘leaven’ which nevertheless did not preclude the abuses confronting E, N, Mal., and the writers in Is. Ivi. seqq- 
It is obviously impossible to start with presuppositions of what was orthodox Yahwism and what was heathenism 
whether in Elephantine or in Palestine (before or after 536). If, too, Meyer’s argument (177) is valid, that 
the Levitical family of Henadad (E iii. 9, wanting in E ii.) was indigenous, indigenous also was the family of Iddo 
to which Zech. belonged (see Z vi. 1); and this scholar’s recognition of the prominence in and around Jerusalem 
of Calebite and other families who had never tasted exile (see § 5 ¢) is extremely important for any estimate 
of the internal conditions. The evidence of Hag. and Zech. outweighs other evidence which might appear to 
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be contrary ; hence one can hardly assume that the deliverance of Jeshua (Zech. in. 2) necessarily refers to his 
return seventeen years previously, or that the zame Zerubbabel suggests that other Jews with him were 
necesssarily ‘begotten in Babylon’. Nor can decisive objections be based upon references in E vil.-x., N 1. seqq. 
to an earlier return. ‘That men (? exiles) should come and assist in the rebuilding of the Temple is a promise 
for the future in Zech. vi. 15. ‘The references in E ix. 4, x. 6 seq. present their own peculiar difficulties on any 
view, and in all probability the story of E should come after N ivi. (see ITI.@). N 1. 2 seq. are inconclusive : 
they may be used to support a theory (Kosters, 45, Berth., 47, Torrey, 301 n. 27, Davies, 161), although Ryle 
(149), who maintains an independent, though strictly conservative position, refers the passage to the people 
who had escaped the exile—the passage, in any case, must be considered in the light of evidence for some 
disaster between the age of Zerubbabel and the return of N (see further, § 5 /). It is to be remembered, also, 
that the belief in a great return under Cyrus (or Darius) might influence the description of subsequent events 
even as the complete Mosaic legislation appears at first sight to be confirmed by the form which the revised 
and redacted history has taken in the books that follow the Pentateuch. ; ; f 

(d) Summary. The account of a large return to rebuild the Temple, whether in the time of Cyrus or Dartus, 
must be tested by the independent Hag. and Zech. Great weight is often laid upon the circumstantial list in 
I ii., and its genuineness has been upheld, particularly by Meyer (7 3) 98 seqq., 191 seqq. ; note the criticisms of 
Kosters, 74. 7: xxxi. 530-41); see below, p. 35. He, however, rejects in the main the rest of the Cyrus-history 
(49; 73, 99) 191, 193; Driver, Zz#, 552), although the decree of Cyrus is in itself entirely plausible (Nikel, 
31-7; Torrey, 144 n. 12), and the list is closely bound up with the whole series E 1—vi. His position 
appears inconsistent from any traditional standpoint (see Nikel, 42 seq-, Davies, 14, 80 seq.), as well as from 
one more consistently critical, although his recognition that the list (which contains names recurring throughout 
E-N) is fundamental for the criticism of the post-exilic history is thoroughly sound. But the list stands or 
falls with its context, and when it is admitted that the success of the opposition in E 1v. proves that the return 
has been exagyerated (see Sellin, Stvd.1; O. C. Whitehouse, /sazah, i. 228; G. A. Smith, Jerws. i. 298 seq.), 
or that the list has been re-edited (Holzhey, 15 ; Davies, 51), it is necessary to determine what details in 
Ei.vi. may be regarded as even essentially accurate. The tolerance and kindness of Amil-Marduk (to 
Jehoiachin), Nabunaid (who sent back Merbaal to be king of Tyre), Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius* certainly 
allow the probability of the return of bands of exiles, even as the Sachau-papyri show how Cambyses might 
favour xative Jewish communities. But E 1.—vi. are so closely interconnected as a piece of history that if we 
accept—as we must—the testimony of Hag. and Zech., it is difficult, if not impossible, to reconstruct from E 
the course of events. On the one hand, we gain new presuppositions regarding the mternal conditions of the 
age. On the other, there is remarkable confusion in the traditions of Cyrus and Darius in E and £, E i1.is 
repeated in the history of the time of Artaxerxes, and a narrative of this later period is actually inserted in 
E1.-vi. ; these combine with other features to extend the problems of E i.—vi. to those connected with the work 
of E and N. 


Ill. he Work of Esra and Nehemiah. 


(2) Ezra. In the story of E there is considerable intricacy in the description of the separation 
from the heathen on the part of the ‘children of the captivity’ (i.e. E’s small band of exiles, or the 
congregation presumably formed in 536-516), and the inauguration of the new community, consisting 
of these and the elect of the ‘seed of Israel’. The whole story is closely interconnected, and much 
difficulty is caused by N i.vii. which sever EF vii.-x. from N viii. seqq. by twelve years. There is, 
moreover, a very strong presumption that the Reading of the Law was originally described shortly 
after E's arrival (cf. £ ix.), and not (as in N viii.) after this lengthy interval, during which we hear 
nothing of him. Finally, on independent grounds there seems to be no place for E. before the first 
visit, at all events, of N. It is indeed allowed that ‘it is impossible to decide upon the evidence 
at our disposal’ (G. A. Smith, Exfosttor, July, 1906, p. 16), or that this iater position of E is only 
a possibility (Wellhausen); but it seems very doubtful whether the story is trustworthy (H. P. Smith, 
Torrey, Jahn), and, even if it be historical, many agree that it cannot be placed before N i.-vi. 
(Berth., Buhl, Cheyne, Guthe, Hoonacker [esp. Rev. Bibl, x. 15 seqq.|], Kennett, Kent, Kosters, 
Margq., Sellin, Wildeboer). See further the notes on £ viii-x. 

(2) Nehemiah. N was governor from the zoth year of Artaxerxes (Jos. xi. 5 7, 25th of Xerxes) to 
the 32nd (N v. 14), i.e. 444-432, and we hear of a return to the king and a second visit (xiii. 4-6). 
But N xiii. is jomed to xii. so closely as to imply that only on the occasion of the Jeter visit were 
the walls dedicatcd, although the ceremony is ostensibly the immediate sequel of their completion, 
two months after his frs¢ visit (vi.).2 This must be due to defective compilation (ef. Nikel, 196 n.1), 


* For the external evidence see Berth., 26 seq. ; Jampel, i. 502 seqq., ii. 11 seqq. 

* Rawlinson and Klostermann (so Davies, 267), Howorth (PSLA, xxv. 18 seq.), G. A. Smith (of. cit. 10-12), 
R. H. Kennett (Cams. Bibl. Essays, 120); the dates N vi. 15, Vil. 73, ix. I were evidently meant—by the compiler— 
to be consecutive. That the walls were actually completed in 52 days may be ‘hardly credible’ (iw. 157 n. 5); 


Jos. (§ 179) aliows 2 years and 4 months (hardly an invention, Ew.), and dates the completion in the ninth month 
(cf. 2 Macc. i. 18) of the 28th year of Yer-res. 
& 
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which will also explain the description of N’s social reforms (v.) amid the intrigues during the 
hurried rebuilding of the walls, where N looks back upon the period of his governorship (v.14). In 
fact, his strong position as reformer in v. seems more in harmony with that in xiii. than with the 
picture of suspicion and hostility represented in iv., vi., and this serious difficulty touching the course 
of N’s work (vii. 2 may hint at his departure) hampers every attempt to trace the history of his period. 
Consequently N, even with the elimination of the E--story, cannot be in its original form, as is clear 
also from the literary features of xi. and xii. (see also Torrey, 225 seq., 248 seq.). 

(c) The List N vit. N’s proposal to summon the people in order to augment Jerusalem 
(vii. 4 seqq.) is severed by part of the E-story (N viii—x.) from the list of inhabitants (xi.), other lists 
(xii. 1-26), the dedication of the walls and arrangements for the Temple officials (xii. 27-47), &c. 
His story is no longer autobiographical (contrast, however, xiii. 4-31) and fresh sources are to be 
recognized. Since the list found by him (vii. 5) is that of the return of Zerubbabel (E ii.), it is often 
assumed that the sequel in xi. must also refer to this earlier period (Ewald, Smend, Stade, Meyer, 
&c.). But xi. differs so widely from vii. 6 seqq. that both cannot be authentic (Meyer, 189). It is 
more probable, however, that xi. belongs to the story of N and follows upon vii. 4, ‘though the 
narrative is hardly continued zxzo écnure’ (Driver, 551). Yet, on any theory, the presence of 
N vii. 6-73 is inexplicable, since it is difficult to see why even a compiler should quote an azczent 
list which excluded the more recent return of E (E viii. I-14 cf. Holzhey, 37). If ‘a genealogical 
register was necessary ’ (Davies), this would have been out-of-date, and although lapse of time and 
later adjustment might explain—on this view—the various differences between E ii. and N vii., 
there are far more significant differences in N x. 1-27, a list which is referred to N’s time. Now, its 
conclusion (N vii. 73 4) is the proper introduction to the Reading of the Law (viii.), which is in 
a more natural position between E viii. and ix., and Torrey (256 seqq., cf. Kent, 369) points out that 
N vii. 70-34, also, are more in harmony after the account of E’s return. Indeed, vii. 66-9 (the 
enumeration) and 61-5 (the expulsion of the impure in Zerubbabel’s time, sce on £ v. 38) would 
be useless for N’s purpose, and in fact H. P. Smith would place the entire list (from vil. 5) after 
E viii. 36 (393 n. 1; see, however, Torrey 259 n.9). Accordingly, through compilation and revision 
the account of N’s work, with its own chronological embarrassments, has been broken bya portion of 
the story of E, the first part of which is now found before N 1., while the list in vii. (vv. 5 a, 73 suggest 
a gathering of the people) records details which are not in keeping with the context, whereas in E it. 
it is in a Consistent context, albeit an unhistorical one. While the Reading of the Law (vii. 73 4-viii.) 
abruptly introduces E, the preceding material is partly (at least) connected with F’s return in 
E vii. seq., and partly belongs to the (unhistorical) account of Zerubbabel’s return. A considerable 
portion of the E-story is sundered from N viii. seqq., but the description of the separation from the 
heathen is confused and closely interrelated, and the list of those who had married strange women 
(see on £ ix. 21-36) includes families who are not mentioned in E's band (FE viii. 1-14), but appear 
in the list of I ii., which in |! N vii. is connected with the return of E! Finally, this great list, though 
used for the time of Cyrus (or Darius, & v.) and treated in N vii.asa document of that period, reveals 
traces of the age of N himself, and of having been adjusted to the earlier context (see on & v. 
24 seq., 40, 44 seq., 46 seq.). Hence it would seem that I ii. N vii. originally belonged to an 
account of a return in some record of the history of the times of N, E, and Artaxerxes. On its 
repetition, see p. 19 (§ 6). 

(@) The Esra-story. The well-supported view that E came to Jerusalem after N 1—vi. implies 
some rearrangement of the material; and the suitability of N- vii. (some portion) and viii. between 
E vii. seq. and ix. suggests, not that the /a/fer part of the E-story has been removed from E x. and 
placed after N vi., but that the whole once stood after that chapter. The complexity of the list vit. 
(which overlaps with E viii.) still remains, and it is at this point in the book that the critical problems 
become most intricate. But it must be noticed that the L-story is certainly composite and not in 
its original form, and some of the confusion may have arisen when it was divided and part of it 
placed before N i.! If, moreover, the E-story stood after N vi. itmay be observed that there is 
a certain relationship between the stories of E and N: the reference to the son of Eliashib, E x. 6, 
cf. N xiii. 4,28; the suitability of N xiii. 1-2, between E x.y and 10 (W. R. Smith; Berth., 89); the 
coincidence in the day of arrival of each (see £ viii. 6); the twelve-years’ gap in the history of each, 
and the parallel features in their measures on behalf of temple, priests and people. [, however, 
is mentioned only incidentally in the story of N (xii. 36, doubtful, see the comm.), and it is impossible 
that the two laboured together. On the other hand, the Tirshatha is prominent at the Reading of 
the Law (N viii. 9) and the signing of the Covenant (x. 1). and also in the list, vii. (v. 65, the degrada- 
tion of the priests; v. 70, gifts to the treasury) ; he is identified with N (see on £ ix. 49), and N is 


1 For the interrelation between the now sundered portions see p. 47, and cf. JE in Ex. xxxiii. seqq. and Num. x. 
29-36, xi.; and also the contents of 2 Sam. v.—-vili., xxI.-Xxxiv- 
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equally prominent in his own story (especially v., xiti.). N was not the only governor in post-exilic 
Jerusalem (N v.15. Mal. i. 8), but it is noteworthy that the E-story, especially in the narrative- 
portions, shows no interest in either the governor or the high-priest ; the story seems to be written 
from an independent standpoint, and is focussed upon the austere figure of E alone. The story 
represents a period of divine favour and royal clemency after the sufferings of Israel (Dan. ix., N 1. 
presuppose an carlier situation); it obviously comes after the disappearance of Zerubbabel, but it 
cannot be placed before the introduction of N. There are independent arguments for the tradition 
of a return under N and religious reorganization (see § 5 4, ¢), and this appears to be supplemented by 
the account of E. The latter describes the return of E and a representative community to a temple, 
but one sorely in need of replenishing (I2 vii. 15-27, viit. 36); to an ecclesiastical body (note 
E viii. 17), but a negligent one (N x. 32 seqq-); to a community that worshipped Yahweh, but had 
fallen from the ideal. It can hardly be called an Autobiography (Meyer, 205) or a Memoir, and 
there is no cvidence to prove it to be a mere invention or fiction. Rather is it based upon facts 
which link the energy of N with the subsequent appearance of an established orthodox Jewish 
Church. It may be regarded as an ideal description of the inauguration of Judaism, and the intro- 
duction of the ‘Book of the Law of Moses’ (the Pentateuch is probably meant) is a later parallel 
to the story of the (re-)discovery of the * Book of the Law’ (Deuteronomy) in the reign of Josiah; 
cf. also the chronicler’s accounts of Asa, Jehoshaphat and Hezekiah (2 Chron. xiv. 4, Xv. 3, 10-13, 
xvii. 7, 9, Xxix. 10). It does not seem to have been written by the compiler of the series Chron.- 
E-N; it appears rather as a tradition of independent origin, written around the age of N, combined 
with the story of N and ultimately with the great post-exilic history of Jerusalem and the Temple. 


IV. Juterrelation of Data. 


(a) Intricacy of parallels. The intricacy of the list E ii. N vu. for the history of Cyrus, Darius (Z) and 
Artaxerxes does not stand alone. The close connexion in the narratives relating to Cyrus and Darius appears 
in E iti. 7 compared with £& iv. 48, in ii. 1 with Z v. 6, and in E i, 2 with & v. 4-6. The Temple, 
according to Hag. and Zech., was not commenced before the time of Darius, in contrast to E ni.; but 
the laments in E iii. 12 in the time of Cyrus curiously recall Hag. ii. 3 seqq. The social and religious 
reorganization implied in E ii. 59, 62, vi. 21 finds a parallel in the reforms of E, and while E ii. 70, iii. 1, 
introduce the erection of the altar, the text in & v. 46 seq. presupposes a later period, and in fact these verses 
in N vil. 73, vill. 1, form the prelude to the Reading of the Law. The latter event is the sequel to the record of 
a return (N vii.) which in Z ix. is that of E himself. E iii. is unhistorical, and has probably been influenced 
by material relating to the tme of N; thus Meyer (73, 99) points to N vill. 17 seq., and Jahn compares 
ili, 10-13 with N xii. 40-3. The account of the opposition in E iv. is untrustworthy, and there is a marked 
resemblance between the details and N iv., vi., enhanced by the insertion in E. iv. 7-24 of a record of the time 
of Artaxerxes. This record attests a return of some importance, which, however, has yet to be identified, and 
while the decrees of Cyrus and Darius agree (cf. also Artaxerxes and E) in presenting several very similar 
features (Torrey, 125 seqg., 158; Bayer, 117 seqq.), the historical basis for any decree on the lines they take 
cannot be found in their reigns. For parallels in the stories of E and N see above, p. 9 (d). Such is the 
interrelation of the contents that it is hardly surprising that later sources should not infrequently combine 
Zerubbabel and Ezra (Lag. 18 ; Torrey, 49 n. 17) and that both should be united with Jeshua in a return in 
the time of Darius (Lag. 84). Even N xi. 47 looks back and mentions together Zerubbabel and N (see 
Berth.); and if Hashabiah and Sherebiah in N wii. 24 may be identified with the names in E viii. 18 seq., 
Joiakim (son of Jeshua) and E appear to be correlated much in the same way that N xii. 12-26 seem to 
confuse the times of Joiakim, N and E (see also the view of Kosters, 91 seq.). 

(4) Some modern views. The endeavour to recover the historical facts has led to very divergent 
conclusions among modern scholars. One favourite view has retained Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes in E iv., 
between Cyrus and Darius, by the simple device of changing the names or of assuming an alternative 
nomenclature. Equally popular has been the theory that Artaxerxes and Darius are to be identified with the 
second bearer of each name, and, indeed, this may have been the view of the compiler or writer (see Torrey, 
38 seq., 178 seq.). Although this leaves an astonishing gap between Cyrus and Darius II, the belief that the 
Artaxerxes of the stories of N and E was the later king (404-359 b.c.) has found very weighty support (de 
Saulcy, Maspero, Hoonacker, and Howorth [partly], Marq., H. P. Smith [ 382], &c., see further Berth., 30 ; and 
PSBA, xxiii. 319 seqq.). It has also been proposed to identify the Cyrus of the narratives with Darius and 
Darius with Art. I, and so close is the interconnexion of events that N viiix. has been placed in the time of 
Zerubbabel, and the whole of E-N (extending from 537 to 432) has been compressed within a few years (see 
H. Winckler, Hedmhol#’s World's Hist. iii. 216 seq., and the summaries in Jampel, 11. 1 seq.). Others hold 
that Zer. first returned in the time of Darius, and that E iii. 8 seqq. properly belongs to that later period. More- 
over, the historical and prophetical writings are necessarily co-ordinated, and thus Hag. and Zech. have 
appeared to some to be of or about the time of Cyrus, although if Darius be D. II they are brought down 
to (about) 423-404 (see Howorth, PSB, xxiti. 324). So, also, the prophecies in Is, xl.-Ixvi., are sub- 
divided and connected with the history of the times of Cyrus and Artaxerxes, although, under the influence of 
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another theory of the history, the chapters are once more treated as virtually a whole, either relatively early 
(c 537-520; Sellin, Sted. 160; Rothstein) or relatively late (H. P. Smith, 371 n. 1, 379 n. 3; Torrey, 
288 n. 8, 314; Kennett). In contrast to these efforts to overcome the difficulties are the views of those 
scholars who do not admit the intricacies but continue to maintain the essential trustworthiness of E-N, 
the unhistorical character of Chron. itself being, nevertheless, almost unanimously realized. In so far as this 
is based upon the manner in which the narratives appear to be mutually confirmatory—cf. the conservative 
attitude to the criticism of the Pentateuch—and superficially, at least, consistent, it is necessary to observe 
that the chronicler’s history is singularly simple compared with the forms taken in £, or in Jos., or in the 
traditions that prevailed clsewhere in ancient times. 

(c) Some anctent views. Jos., who is well-informed on the last Babylonian kings, asserts that the kingdom 
fell to Cyrus the Persian and Darius the Mede; the two were kinsmen and the latter, whose father was 
Astyages, had another name among the Greeks (x. II, 2, 4). Cyrus, son of Cambyses, was the father of the 
better-known Cambyses; his mother, according to tradition, was the sister of Cyaxares and daughter of 
Astyages. Astyages, the last Median king, was the son of Cyaxares and was defeated by Cyrus. But this 
name is also given by Alexander Polyhistor and others to Cyaxares (¢. 624~584), the founder of the Median 
empire, who took part with Nabopolassar in the attack upon <Assyria."| When the father of Darius is called 
Ahasuerus (Dan. ix. 1; cf. the synopsis, Lag. 15, where he is bor of Vashti), and the latter and Nebuchad- 
rezzar capture Nineveh (Tobit xiv. 15), the names Ahasuecrus and Cyaxares have evidently been confused 
(Rawlinson). The Ahasuerus of Esther was certainly placed soon after the deportation of Jehoiachin by 
Nebuchadrezzar (so ii. 5 seq.), but in Judith iv. 1-6 the last-mentioned reigns over the Medes at a time 
when the Jews had recently returned from captivity and the high-priest was one Joiakim. The historical 
foundation for Esther’s king can only be Xerxes, although Jos., LXX, and early writers identify him with Artaxerxes. 
Jos., moreover, states that he was also called Cyrus—in Dan. v. 31, vi. 28, Darius the Mude becomes king 
after the fall of Babylonia and is followed by Cyrus—and gives the name Xerxes to the Artaxerxes of the 
stories of E and N. The difficulty of distinguishing the names would obviously be increased by the fact 
that Darius I was actually followed by Nerxes (485-465), and D. IT (423-404) by Art. IT (404 359), and that 
1. II had a son Cyrus, famous for the unsuccessful expedition against his elder brother Art. I]. Not to pursue 
the confusing details further, it is enough to notice that the later historians had behind them a series of events 
of vital importance. During a relatively brief period the power of Assyria was broken up, Scythians and 
Medes entered into W. Asiatic politics, a new Babylonian empire was restored only to fall before the Persian 
régime under Cyrus ; a little more than a century later another Cyrus created a turmoil in W. Asia (400), and 
finally the Greeks, who had been gradually coming into closer touch with the Oriental world, established 
a new age under Alexander the Great. How soon history became enwrapped in legend is obvious irom 
Herodotus and Xenophon (fifth century b.c.) and from Ctesias, who is even said to have drawn upon Persian 
records. Jos., for his part, endeavoured to reduce the confusion into some order ; the Seder Olam (ch. xxx) 
ingeniously identifies all the Persian kings: Cyrus, Darius, Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes-—Dan. xi. 2 knows only 
of four—and the whole of the Persian age from the restoration of the Temple to the time of Alexander the 
Greek was even compressed into a few decades. ‘The appearance of simplicity in the chronicler’s history of 
the period is misleading ; see further § 6 e. 


$5. DaTa FOR RECONSTRUCTION. 


The foregoing survey of the intricacies of E—N, the prevailing confusion in regard to the period, 
and the efforts made by ancient and modern writers to present the historical facts, will perhaps be 
convincing proof that the difficulties in E-N are genuine. They concern both -—N and £, and any 
attempt to discuss the origin and structure of £ must form some preliminary conception of the 
underlying history. For this the story of N seems most fruitful. 

(a) The Samaritans, N’s age was one of imtermarriage and close intercourse between the 
Jews, Samaritans, and other neighbours (vi. 18, xiii. 3, 4, 23, 24, 28). The elliptical repulse of the 
Samaritans in N ii. 20 implies that they, as in E iv. 2 seq., had some claim ‘to a share in the fortunes 
of Jerusalem’ (Ryle, 171), and that they ‘would have had no quarrel with the Jews if they had been 
permitted to unite with the latter in their undertakings and privileges’ (Davies, 177). These details, 
the character of the intermarriages, the efforts to compromise with N (vi. 2-4), the close relationship 
presupposed by the subsequent bitterness after the schism, the fact that Samaritanism was virtually 
a sister-sect of Judaism—these preclude the present position of E's return and marriage-reforms 
and make it extremely doubtful whether there had as yet been any serious Samaritan hostility. 
They also suggest that the records of E-N have been written and revised under the influence of 
a bitter anti-Samaritan feeling, the date of which can hardly be placed before N xiii. Indeed, it is 
not improbable that the Samaritan schism should be placed (with Jos. xi. 7 seq.) at the close of the 
Persian period (see further Marq., 57 seq.; Jahn, 173 seqq.; Torrey, 321 seqq.. 33£ seq-). 

(6) Place of Ex. 7. 7-23. This undated record of the reign of Artaxerxes, in spite of some 


‘ See Ency. Brif., 11th ed., on these names. 
et 
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internal difficulties (see criticisms in Berth., 18 seq., Nikel, 182), probably illustrates the story of N 
when ‘ Tobiah sent letters to put me in fear’ (vi. 19).' It points to some new reconstruction of the 
city by returned exiles—evidently after an earlier disaster—and requires the assumption that the 
story of N is focussed upon the governor alone and that N and his military escort (ii. 9, cf. £ v. 2, 
contrast ib. viii. 51 seq.) brought back a band of exiles (so Jos.); see below (d). Against this the 
objection has been brought that N, in spite of the royal command (E iv. 21 seq.), continued to build 
and actually did complete the walls. On the other hand, the walls were already practically finished 
(vi. 1, vii. 1, see Ryle, 219), and some time would necessarily elapse before letters could reach 
Artaxerxes and his reply come to hand (cf. the situation in E v. 5). The king does not order the 
walls to be destroyed or weakened; N naturally had other building operations to attend to in 
addition to the walls, and these may well have been stopped ‘by force and power’ (E iv. 23). The 
letter to Artaxcrxes urges that the rebuilding of Jerusalem would be detrimental to the security of 
the province (iv. 13, 19 seq.), and disloyalty was the strongest charge brought against the governor 
(N ii. 19, vi. 6-7). In fact, N vii. 2 seq. may suggest that the perturbed governor left his brother in 
charge of the city while he visited the king—his leave had been limited (ii. 6)—and although the 
sequence of events is admittedly obscure there is a distinct gap between his position in N i-iv., vi. 
and that as represented in xiii. (cf. v.). The formal steps of the Samaritans in E iv. 7 seqq. 
(similarly the satrap in E v. seq.) stand in contrast to the confusing account of the hostility in 
N iv., vi. against one who had come armed with royal authority, and undue weight must not be laid 
upon the present form of the N-story (see above [a]). All in all, the evidence does not exclude the 
helpful conjecture that E iv. 7-23 illustrate the troubles of N at that stage where the continuation 
of the book (after vi. 19) is almost inextricably compiex. ; Aen 

(c) The semi-Edomite population. In the list of those who helped to rebuild the wall (N iil.) it is 
noteworthy (1) that very few of the names can be at all plausibly identified with the families who 
apparently returned with either Zerubbabel or Ezra (ISosters, 47), and (2) that some of the names 
have Calebite affinities. The list is evidence for the poverty of the Babylonian section of population 
and for the prominence of the Judaeans, who include both the natives and those Calebite and allied 
groups who moved up from the south of Judah some time after 586. The presence of the latter is 
only to be expected, and the fact, pointed out by Meyer himself in 1896, is obviously fundamental 
for the criticism of the book of Ezra (see Kosters, 7%. 7. xxxi. 536).° In this Calebite or semi- 
Edomite Judah—and to call these groups * half heathen’ (with Nikel, 56,64) is to beg the question— 
we may find a starting-point for our conception of the district from the time of their immigration 
northwards to the date of the far-reaching reorganization associated with the names of N and E. 
Further, the list of the inhabitants of Jerusalem in N xi. recurs, though with variations, in 1 Chron. ix., 
where it represents the compiler’s conception of the post-exilic population after the captivity. 
According to his perspective of history, there was an old Israel which included a Judah of Calebite 
and Jerahmeelite origin (1 Chron. ii. and iv.) and some later stage which corresponds closely with N xi. 
N x1, however, differs widely from the lists in E ii. and viii. and ignores the return of Zerubbabel 
and Ezra. Its disagreement is hardly a proof that these lists are authentic ; what is significant is 
the agreement between the Judaean clans Perez, Shelah and the semi-Edomite Zerah in N xi. and 
the mixed genealogies in 1 Chron.ii. and iv. The chronicler, it will be observed, knows of no earlier 
Judah ; his evidence in ii., iv. is (in his view) pre-Davidic, and it agrees with this that his lists of the 
Levitical orders of David’s time illustrate the close bond uniting these ecclesiastical bodies with 
people of south Palestinian and Edomite affinity.4 

(d) A decree and a return. The introduction to the Jerusalem list reads like the sequel to the 
account of some return (N xi. 3, 1. Chron. ix. 2; cf. E ii. 70, N vii. 73, and see Ewald, 159 n. 2). 
The list itself, after dealing with priests, Levites, &c., proceeds to refer to those who dwelt in the 
country, and it is noteworthy that N xi. 23 seq. have in view the fulfilment of some royal decree 
touching the singers (cf. & iv. 54 seq., E vii. 24). The singers, also, are subsequently collected from 
the Netophathite and other villages which they had built at some unspecified period (xii. 28 seq. ; 
cf. the Levites in 1 Chron. ix. 16), and the explicit references to the rest of Israel and their cities 
(xi. 20, 25), before the assembling at the dedication of the walls (xii. 27), recall the situation before 


1H. P. Smith, 348; Kent, 358; see also the remarks of Sellin, Sev., 53 seqq., Sfud. 16-35. With Tobiah, cf. the 
Aram. form Tabeel, E iv. 7 (Hoonacker, Nev. Bil. x. 183 n. 6; Sellin, S/zd. 33). 

* See for (2) Meyer, Zxt., 114-19, 147, 167, 177 seq., 181, 183, and his /svaelifen, 352 n. 5, 399, 402, 409, 429 n. 5, 
430. See also on & v. 26. 

STGts also H. Guthe, £. 57. 2249; T. K. Cheyne, ib. 3385; H. P. Smith, A/s?. 354 n.1; R. Kittel, Chron. 14, 16; 
Jahn, 99; Kennett, Essays, 117, 123; Torrey, 328, n. 53; E. L. Curtis and A. A. Madsen, Chron. 89, 98, 104. 

_ * See also E. Meyer and B. Luther, /svae/., 442 seqq-, for evidence connecting Judah and the Edomites ; in their 

opinion, however, the data, found in literature relating to pre-monarchical times, refer to pre-Davidic conditions, 
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the exiles were assembled in Jerusalem after their return and settlement in the Zerubbabel-story 
(E ii. 70, iii. 1). Thus, the difficult and much revised narratives of N’s work, between vi. and xiii., 
are connected with the list of the return in vii., with the return of E (see p. gc), and with some return 
associated with the figure of N himself. G. A. Smith observes that the reforms of N ‘are best 
explained through his reinforcement by just so large a number of Babylonian Jews under just such a 
leader as E’ (Expos., July, 1906, p. 7 seq-). On the other hand, there is insufficient historical evidence for 
the presence of E and his band, and the above details strongly suggest that there was an account of 
some other return in connexion with the activity of N, although it is still impossible to reconstruct 
the course of N’s work (see § 4, ITI. 2). 

(e) Zhe Temple. The history after the rise of the Davidic Zerubbabel is a blank which can be 
filled only by conjecture (see e.g. Ewald; Sellin, Sev.; Nikel, 142-6, and others), The situation 
in Jerusalem at the return of N cannot be explained by the disasters at the fall of Jerusalem about 
140 years previously. The city was in great affliction and reproach, and N’s grief, confession, and 
ptayer recall E’s behaviour at the tidings of the heathen marriages. The ruins of Jerusalem were 
extensive (N i. 3, ii. 3, 8, 13, iii., cf. Ecclus. xlix. 13), and it is disputed whether the dzraz (ii. 8) refers 
to the fortress on the north side of the Temple (G. A. Smith, Ferzs., ii. 347 seq., 461), or the Temple 
itself (cf. 1 Chron. xxix. I and see Jahn, pp. iv, 93). According to 2 Macc. i. 18, N built both the 
Temple and the Altar, and Jos. (independently) asserts that he received permission to build the 
walls of the city and to finish the Temple. An old Latin synopsis (Lag. 18 seq.) states that E 
restored the foundations of Zerubbabel's temple, and an old Greek summary of ‘ Second Esdras’ 
refers to N as a builder of the Temple (Lag. 84, 1.27: avrds jéimoe mepl ris oixodopis Tov tepot). 
These can scarcely all be based upon the references to the Temple in the Artaxerxes-record in £ 
ii, 18,20. It is at least noteworthy that, both in £ and E, compilers have placed this episode in 
the history of the Temple, and the different readings in E iv. 12, 14, might be due to the alternative 
position of the story (see below, § 6 (c)) after the account of the opposition in the time of Cyrus." 
Moreover, the mention of the ‘ decree of Cyrus, and Darius, and Artarerves king of Persia’ (E vi. 14, 
see E vii. 4) is unintelligible—for even a gloss or interpolation must express some plausible belief— 
unless there was a tradition associating Artaxerxes with the building of the Temple. Again, in view 
of the parallels between E iv. and N ii. iv., vi., in the account of the Samaritan opposition, it is surely 
significant that the abrupt allusion in N ii. 20 to the repudiation of the Samaritans can only be 
explained in the light of E iv. 3, where the building of the Temple is concerned.’ Finally, the 
E-story represents a period of favour during which the Temple had been restored or repaired 
through God's mercy and the clemency of Persia (E ix. 8 seq.). This brief ‘moment’ (zv. 8) cannot 
date back from the decree of Cyrus and the work cf Zerubbabel, rather must one read the whole 
situation—the strengthening of a neglectful community, the furthering of a poor temple—as a 
supplement to the disorganization and confusion in the story of N’s measures. Hence, it may be 
concluded that there is sufficient evidence for some tradition of a rebuilding of the Temple and 
of a return in the time of N. 

(f) The recent disaster. The disaster which explains N’s grief, anxiety, and energetic labours 
may probably be ascribed in part at least to Edom. Friendly or neutral relations between Judah 
(and its semi-Edomite population, see c) and the ‘brother’ Edom appear to have continued at 
a relatively late period, until for some reason L-:dom is denounced for its unbrotherly conduct.* The 
origin of the enmity is generally connected with the fall of Jerusalem in 586. But it cannot be found 
in the time of Jehoiakim (the conjecture ‘Edom’ for ‘Aram’ in 2 Kings xxiv. 2 is against Jer. 
Xxxyv. 11), or of Zedekiah (when Edom was among the allies of Judah ; Jer. xxvii., Ezek. xvii. 11 seqq.) 5 
the Chaldeans alone destroyed the Temple, and Jews had even taken refuge in Edom and elsewhere 
(Jer. xl. 11). The very explicit statement that the Edomites burned the Temple ‘ when Judaea was 
made desolate by the Chaldeans’, and occupicd Judaean territory (£ iv. 45, 50), points to the reality 
of a tradition which, however, has been connected with the events of 586. The various allusions to 
Edom (Obad., Ezek. xxv. 12, XXXV. 10, 12, xxxvi. 5, Lam. iv., Ps. cxxxvii. 7), though possibly 
referring to different periods, cannot be based upon the history of the Chaldean invasion. The very 
circumstantial references to Edomite aggression (£ iv. 50, Ezek. xxxv. 10, xxxvi. 3, 5) have led to 
the view that the Jewish exiles recovered their land through Persian aid. This, however, finds no 
support in the history of either Cyrus or Darius. But may it not be later (Nikel, 57 n. 1), before 


1 See also Sellin, Sev. 56 n. 1, 58; Sévd. 18 seg.; Grunhut, Einéectung (cited by Jampel, i. 105). 

2 Parallel traditions elsewhere explain each other, cf. Ex. xvii. 6 with Num. xx. 8; Ex. xvii, 10 with Num, xiv. 
40, 44; Ex, xxiii. with Num. xi. 

* Mal. 1. 2-5; see Kennett, Zssavs, 117. ; 

4 See the discussions of Ewald, 80 seqq., 88; Herzfeld, Gesch. (1847) i. 475 seq.; Smend, 22, 24; Stade, Gesch. ii. 
112; F. Buhl, Gesch. &. Edomiter (1893), 77- 
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the prophecy of Mal. i. 2-5, and between the times of Zerubbabel and N?! If so, it is tempting to 
associate the relatively simple and unadorned decree attributed to Darius in E iv, 48-56 (which 
points to a return to rebuild the Temple after a period of Edomite hostility) with the situation that 
underlies the narratives of N, cf. d above. : i 

(¢) Summary. The internal difficulties of E-N are exceedingly complex owing to the numerous 
untrustworthy features, the remarkable and suspicious parallels, and the intricacies of rearrangement, 
adjustment, and revision. The sources throw little (if any) light on the period before the return of 
N, and traditions originally associated with him or his age appear to underlie the rest.” His story 
forms the starting-point for the problems of E—-N, but it has too many serious difficulties for any 
confident theory of the order of events. Yet it seems clear that in N’s time there had not as yet 
been any previous Samaritan hostility of any extent, any separation from the ‘heathen’, any important 
return of exiles. It is not improbable that in the time of Zerubbabel there was a monarchy of some 
size (cf. Sellin, Sev., 89), and it is interesting to notice that the Samaritan opposition in the time of 
Artaxerxes is aimed especially at the apparent political pretensions of N (il. 19, vi. 6—8, cf. E iv. 13). 
The population in and around Jerusalem consisted partly of the old indigenous stock and partly of 
the southern groups of Edomite affinity who moved northwards after 586. This semi-Edomite people 
had suffered from a disaster, due, in some measure, to the * brother’ E:domites who had burned the 
Temple and occupied Jewish territory, and to repair the lamentable conditions was the object of N’s 
return. The southern groups in question are only to be expected after 1 Chron. ii. and iv., and the 
history in Chron. seems to reveal some traces of their perspective: their presence in the Levitical 
bodies, the stories of the reconstruction of Temple and cult, and the traditions of invasions of hostile 
southern peoples. On independent grounds it is probable that other traces of the presence and 
prominence of these groups may be observed elsewhere, and we may notice that the O.T. preserves 
the tradition of the high reputation of the eponymous Caleb, the * servant of Yahweh’, and that late 
traditions even ascribe a southern origin to some of the prophets.* 

In the chronicler’s compilation the rise of the new Jewish Church and the opposition of the 
Samaritans are dated at the commencement of the Persian age, and in the light of this the later 
history was meant to be read, even as other writers presuppose the patriarchal ancestors of pre- Mosaic 
days or the elaborate Levitical ritual associated with Moses and Aaron. Although this view shapes 
the compilation, the study of the age of Artaxerxes throws a different light upon its value. There 
are persistent and independent traditions of some return in his reign, and of some reconstruction of 
the people. Subsequent to the situation represented in N iii. (see ¢ above) a new community was 
formed, and since it would be composed of elements of exilic (Babylonian) and non-exilic ancestry, 
some of the names of the latter class (found e.g. in N iii.) might naturally recur in (the later) lists 
referring to earlier periods (for such names, see Nikel, 154 seqq.). From 1 Chron. ii. and iv., and 
from the place of Caleb and Jerahmeel among the ‘sons’ of Perez—Gen. xxxviii seems to record 
his superiority over the rival and semi-Edomite Zerah—it is obvious that there has been a genea- 
logical readjustment of the groups of southern origin. Moreover, elsewhere, the specific traditions 
of such groups as these have becn revised or mutilated, and it is probable that all these features may 
be connected with the intricate development of the priestly and Levitical figures, suggestive of rival 
representations and compromise.* 

E-N is written from the standpoint of a reorganized community which admitted no relationship 
with the scmi-Edomite or native Judaean groups. The Babylonian exiles piqued themselves on 
their superiority to the Judaeans, who none the less could boast of their father Abraham—the hero 
of the Calebite city of Hebron (Ezek. xxxiii. 24). To the exiles from Babylon and thence 
(E ii.) to the old Judah which fell in 586, the community persistently attributed its origin. The 
Jews of the post-exilic theocracy laid most weight upon an ancestry from the deportation by Nebuchad- 
rczzar, even as the old Israel ignored the large indigenous and mixed element in Palestine, and 
descent was claimed from the immigrant tribes from Egypt and thence from the pre-Mosaic sons of 
Israel. Different disasters were focussed upon 586, and traditions of return and rebuilding were 
concentrated upon the return of Zerubbabel. Consequently, by thus passing over the native groups, 
whether akin or not to the hated Edomites, the mixed origin of the Jews was rendered less con- 
spicuous. The significance of this has been well pointed out by Torrey (15 5) 236 seq., 321 seqq., and, 


u Some later Edomite invasion has been inferred by J. Ley, 77. Jesaza (1893), 150; T. K. Cheyne, Jfrod. /s., 
210 seq. 5 £ &i. col. 2701; H. Winckler, Keilinschr. u.d. A. T. 295; R. H. Kennett, Journ. Theol. Stud., 1906, p. 487. 
Note also the earlier views of Kuenen and Sellin (Ser., 2) that Is, Ixiii. 18, Ixiv. Lo seq., point to another destruction of 
the Temple after 516. 

5 Note the tradition in 2 Macc. ii, 13 that N collected writings and ‘letters of kings about sacred gitts*. 

: Habakkuk and Zephaniah of Simeon, Obadiah an Edomite proselyte, Nahum of Elkosh. 

See further Ency. Brit., 11th ed., artt. * Genesis’ (xi. 584 seq.) ; ‘ Jews’ (xv. 387, 389-91) ; * Levites’ (xvi. 513 seq.) ; 
* Palestine’ (xx. 615 seq-), and art. ‘Edomites * in Hastings’ Dict. of Rel. and Ethics. 
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especially, 328 n. 53). Both Jews and Samaritans were of mingled ancestry, but the latter could at 
all events claim to have been associated with the land longer than the former. The question of 
kinship between the two divisions was, as we see from Jos. (ix. 14 3, Xi. 8 6, xii. 5 5), always a debatable 
one, and the knowledge of past history would only increase the bitter enmity at the rise of the rival 
cult on Mt. Gerizim. But the chronicler’s compilation very carefully conceals the course of events 
and upholds for Judah alone the sole right to be the legitimate descendant of the ancient confederation 
of Israel.! 


$6. STRUCTURE OF THE SOURCES. 


It may often be possible to point out conflicting data, to indicate traditions which seem to be 
older or more original, and to arrive at positive or negative conclusions regarding the underlying 
facts: but the endeavour to trace the literary growth of complex sources which are certainly the 
result of intricate reshaping and revision is a delicate problem of literary criticism and distinct from 
the historical criticism of the period they describe. 

(a) The Sheshbassar-Cyrus Tradition. The story of Zerubbabel and the first return of the 
Jews in the time of Darius (£ iii. 1~v. 6) is the pivot upon which the problems turn. Our starting- 
point is the Aramaic section E v. seq., where Darius confirms and extends a decree of Cyrus, who 
had ordered the rebuilding of the Temple and had sent back the vessels with Sheshbazzar (v. 13-15). 
This tradition is supported by E i., which refers also to Mithredath the treasurer who apparently 
was once mentioned in E v. (see on £ vi. 18). But E i. is written in a different style and in Hebrew ; 
it gives a highly-coloured form of the decree (note the parallels with the story of E, Marq. 56, 
Torrey, 157 scq.), and tends to minimize the importance of Cyrus by emphasizing the direct influence 
of Yahweh (contrast the initiative of Darius in Z iv., E vi. 8-11; see also on & vii. 1). Consequently, 
Ev. seq., which have various marks of incompleteness (sce on £ vi. 7 seq., 23), presuppose an account 
of Cyrus and the return of Sheshbazzar (probably also in Aramaic), some part of which at least has 
been replaced by E i. Further, Sheshbazzar returned to build the Temple, but instead of any 
account of his work, Jeshua and Zerubbabel are abruptly introduced in the great list, E ti. 2. These 
two erect the altar (iii. 2), and (mentioned in the inverse order) commence the rebuilding (iii. 810), 
repulse the ‘ adversaries’ (iv. 2 seq.), and subsequently, in the time of Darius, are encouraged by the 
prophets to begin operations (v. 2, note the repetition of the ancestry). Zer., as in £ iii. 1-v. 6, is 
the leading figure, whereas the Shesh. tradition in v. seq. refers to the ‘elders’ (E v. 5, 9, vi. , 14; 
in vi. 7 @* omits the unnamed governor, see Berth., 19). From the point of view of historical criticism 
Shesh. and Zer. are two distinct individuals, but it seems obvious that the compiler of E ivi. 
regarded them as the same, although it was left for ancient and modern harmonists to make the 
identification. And in fact it is implied and made in £ vi. 18, 27, 29, after the introduction of Zer. 
in iii. seq., but naturally not in & ii. 1-15 (=Ei.); yet in E, strangely enough, it is nowhere made, 
although the return of Shesh. in E i. 11 evidently corresponds to the appearance of Zer. in il. 2 
(|| E v. 8 immediately after the Zer. story). Hence Jos. is obliged to harmonize (xi. 1 § 14, 
3 $32). Moreover, it is noteworthy that the Aramaic sources (v. 3-vi. 12) do not clearly indicate 
that the Jewish builders were exiles (contrast E iv. 12), and that there is no explicit reference in 
E v.15 to any return of exiles under Sheshbazzar ; on the other hand, the conflate text of £ vi. 5,8 
clearly alludes to the Jews as being of the Captivity (cf. vii. 6, 10), and & ii. 15 shows more distinctly 
than E i. 11 that exiles returned with Shesh. That there is a gap after this verse has often been 
suspected. Accordingly, there are two important features: (1) the Shesh. tradition has been 
mutilated and otherwise adjusted in order to give the greater prominence to Zer. and Azs return, 
and (2) while it is not certain that Shesh. was originally the leader of a band of exiles, the text in £ 
partly identifies him with the more illustrious Zer., and partly seems to treat his return as that of 
the ‘captivity’ also. Finally, the Shesh. tradition is that of a continuous building of the Tcmple 
since the time of Cyrus (E v. 16). This may be supported by E iv. 4, 5, which refer to unceasing 
troubles and intrigues, and by v. 6, where the accusation in the reign of Ahasuerus means, in this 
context, that the Temple was still under construction. On the other hand, the presence of the 
Artaxerxes-episode would imply that the work was definitely brought to a stop (see iv. 21-24), and 
with this agrees the statement in v. 2 that Zer. and Jeshua, encouraged by the prophets, ‘ rose 
up... and Zegan to build the house of God’. Since the presence of these conflicting views can 
hardly be original, the Artaxerxes-episode and the cessation of the building may probably be 
regarded as foreign to the Shesh. tradition. Hence, although E does not present £’s remarkable 
confusion of the sequence of events in the reigns of Cyrus and Darius—a confusion which Jos. has 


1 In so far as the foregoing paragraphs bear upon the prophetical writings, it must be remembered that the dates 
of the latter depend upon our knowledge of the historical conditions in the light of which they are to be explained. 
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donc his best to remedy—it contains, on closer inspection, a very singular combination of conflicting 
traditions of the Temple, and of Shesh. and Zer. an ; : 

(4) The Zerubbabel-Darius tradition. Since Jewish tradition has it that Darius was the son of 
Ahasuerus the Mecde (Dan. ix. 1), and the Ahasuerus in Esth. was called Artaxerxes (although, 
historically, Xerxes must be meant). and since the sequence Art.-Darius is true of Art. I-Dar. IT 
(or even of Art. I1I-Dar. III), compilers might be justified in placing the story of the opposition 
before a tradition of Darius, whether in £ ii. 16 seqq., iii,or E iv. 7-24, V. But it is not easy to 
decide which of the two is the earlier position. The cessation of the building of the Temple would 
be intelligible before Z iv., which really describes a new era in the history, and would equally agree 
with the commencement of work mentioned in E v. 2. In either case it leads up to Zerubbabel. 
But whereas in & it forms a necessary link between Cyrus and Darius, in E it breaks the connexion 
(iv. 5, v. 1) and conflicts with the Shesh. tradition. The assumption that £ gives the older 
position of the episode may be suggested by the fact that its text presents some features distinctly 
sounder than that in E iv. (note, however, the textual relation of Chron. to Sam.-Kings). On the 
other hand, in E v. 66 seqq. (E iv. 1 seqq.) the compiler has made use of iv. 1-5, 24, and it is possible 
that he found iv. (6?) 7-24 before him, but naturally omitted the passage he had already used. 
In any case, iv. 1-5 is obviously most closely connected with the preceding chapters, and since 
these presuppose certain material found only in £ iii. 1-v. 6, E’s account of Sheshbazzar and 
Zerubbabel in the time of Cyrus thus presupposes data in & of the time of Darius! The simplest 
explanation of these intricacies is that the MT has suffered by excision (see Torrey, 27 seq.), and it 
remains to determine whether the material in question originally belonged to the Darius period (as 
in £) or to that of Cyrus (asin E). Torrey alone has discussed this problem, and he has presented 
a complete, clever, and attractive hypothesis. He treats the Darius-Zer. story in £ iii. 1-iv. 42 as 
an interpolation in the history of Cyvzs, rejects or emends all that is impossible in such a context, 
and regards £ ii. 16 seqq. as a transposition from E iv. made by the interpolator (see p. 32). But 
this leaves the complexity of E i—vi.untouched. It treats as redactional certain passages that have 
by no means that appearance (viz. & iv. 43-7a, 57-61), and if E iv. 7-24 was deliberately borrowed, 
it is strange that no effort was made to form a reasonable link between ii. 15 and 16, as Jos. has 
done. The compiler used £ ii. 16 seqq. to link Cyrus and Darius, but this theory assumes that for 
no apparent reason whatsoever a story of Darius has been introduced into the Cyrus-history and 
combined with it by (redactional ?) material, which is partly of considerable independent value, and 
partly introduces a zew tradition of Cyrus (iv. 44, 57) in conflict with all other evidence. The story, 
moreover. would hardly have been used in Jewish history unless it was associated with Zcrubbabel, 
Darius, and the return of the Jews; hence its presence, general character, independence, and the 
confusion arising from the attempt to unite it with o//er traditions plead for the view (also held 
by Howorth and Bayer) that it is original. 

(c) Result of combination. On this alternative theory, then, Z preserves a Zer.-Darius nucleus 
corresponding to a Shesh.-Cyrus nucleus in E, and it seems probable that the intricacies in Z and E 
have arisen from the endeavour to combine and compromise. £ iii. 1-v. 6 commence like an indepen- 
dent story, presupposes no prelude, and quite excludes any current story of Cyrus. iv. 44, 57, it is 
true, refer to his inability to fulfil a vow, but this has neither any foundation in history nor support 
in extant tradition, and appears to be an early effort to connect the section with Cyrus. Thenceforth 
we apparently have the building-up of narratives. The Artaxerxes episode was taken from a source 
relating to the time of N (§ 54), and the sequel of the story, the list v. 7 seqq., also has a Nehemian 
background. The connexion between v. 1-6 and 7 seqq. is not close (note repetition 4, 7a, the 
preliminary vv. 5 and 7), and it is possible that iii. 1-v.6 once had another sequel, or that there has 
been later adjustment. In any case, the references to Cyrus (iv. 44, 57), the treatment of the Shesh. 
tradition, and the fact that & ii, 1-15 are not in their original form, unite to show that there has been 
much revision, the stages in which cannot be traced. The list itself, partly connected with E’s 
return in N vii., has been applied to the return of Zer., and then treated (in N) by the compiler of 
E-N as a quotation from the earlier period. It presents a materially older text, and its immediate 
continuation in & v. 47 seqq. (E iii.) is also based upon N viii. 1, and describes events in which one 
may recognize the influence of other passages in N (Meyer, 73, 99; Marq., 58 seq.; Volz,§g). But 
the material is adjusted to Zerubbabel and Cyrus, with the result that while Z v. 8 (the introduction 
of Zer.) is explained by the preceding story, and v. 47 (the date) by v. 6; v. 55 has in view iv. 48 
(Darius), but its context is of the time of Cyrus (note the harmonizing efforts of Jos., xi. 4 1, 3 seq.). 


Haggai and Zech., in the second year of Darius, know of no return or earlier rebuilding. So far this 
agrees with the Zet. story, which, however, while excluding any earlier rebuilding, describes the first return of 
the Jews. The Shesh. story throws back the commencement of the temple, but in E does not clearly point to 
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any return (contrast £). In so far as Darius is concerned, these stories are mutually contradictory, and neither 
is supported by the prophets, and in so far as the fortunes of the temple are concerned, it is possible that 
a compromise was found in the belief that the work was brought to a stop and that the building was ze-com- 
menced in the time of Darius. ‘This explains the motive of the Artaxerxes episode, and if the references to the 
‘Temple in £ ii. 18, 20 are reliable, their absence in E iv. 12, rq may be due to its new position. Further, if 
E v. r once had (asin & vi. 1) the precise date, this would be in order after iv. 5 (see Berth., 19), but might 
naturally be omitted after the insertion of iv. (6) 7-24: and since also the retention of the date in £ vi. 1 
would be unnecessary after v. 73 (=E iv. 24), the present unintelligible wording of the latter verse may be due 
to intentional alteration and not to corruption of the text. Thus, & partly presents material in an older text 
and form than E, partly shows signs of revision (apparently in the Greek), either to harmonize details or to 
conform with the MT, and partly is influenced by the form of E, whose imperfections it shares. The root of 
the problem lies in the two nuclei: Zerubbabel-Darius, Sheshbazzar-Cyrus-Darius, and in the endeavour to 
co-ordinate them ; but in addition to the complexity touching Cyrus and Darius, it is obvious that the present 
form of the narratives cannot be viewed apart from the literary treatment of the events of the time of Artaxerxes. 


(d) The Esra-stery. The narratives involved are an account of N’s work, partly autobio- 
graphical, but now in a much revised and intricate form, which is divided by the E-story, also not 
from one hand, and itself split into two. These have suffered various changes and adjustments in 
the course of being combined with each other and with the great history of the ‘chronicler’. On 
both literary and historical grounds we may postulate a stage when the whole of the E-story was 
found after the first appearance of N (p. 9 @). To suppose that N viii—x. also once stood before 
N i. (Torrey, 265 seq.) only increases the difficulties. E appears relatively late in tradition, but 
continues to grow in reputation. He is absent from both Ben Sira xlix. 12 seq. and 2 Macc. i. seq., 
and here N is particularly prominent ; but N’s prominence, though in agreement with all the evidence, 
has not been made so obvious in the F-story (see § 4. III. d@). Moreover, the effort has apparently 
been made to give greater significance to E by placing the most important part of his mission—the 
Reading of the Law (and the sequel, the Covenant)—in the account of the completion of the walls 
of Jerusalem, and also by introducing the rest of the story before N’s arrival. £ has gone further, 
and in ix. 37 seqq. has read part of N viii. after E x. Now, although & presents in some cases 
a better text, it is noteworthy that in reproducing N vili. and the introductory vii. 734, the compiler 
has also unnecessarily removed @. 73a, which can hardly stand after £ ix. 36 = E x. 44 (cf. Volz, 1492). 
This deliberate transference perhaps explains the text in vv. 38, 49, and suggests that E's recension 
is here based upon the MT, with the E-story divided as at present. Consequently, both £ and E-N 
share that complicated treatment of the purification of Israel which seems to have arisen when the 
story of E was rearranged. It is uncertain how £, if more complete, would have continued. There 
is indeed some evidence, perhaps not of great value, for an account of E:’s passover, suggesting that 
some portion of the story has been lost (see on ix. 55). However, if the whole of the present story had 
been placed before N i., both N ivi, xi.—xiii. and E vii—x., N viii—x. (or in any rearranged form) 
would still be in a confused, and certainly not original shape. The one source which actually effects 
this transposition is Jos., who finishes the life of E before dealing with N. His treatment is briefand 
paraphrastic, but it seems to be extremely significant that he does not point to the existence of the 
story of N in either the form or the sequence which it now has. To reconstruct the continuation 
of £ is to make the overlapping with N more conspicuous: this is clear from the synopses cited 
below on p. 58, and it is interesting to notice that an old Syriac catena, which follows £, endeavours 
to readjust to N—it passes from Z ix. 1-10 to 464-47 ( = N viii.6) and thence to N i. 1~4, and places 
the Reading of the Law (N viii.) in the context it now has in the MT. 2&, it is evident, does not 
enable us to go behind the MT, but, together with Jos., it tends to show that the MT is the late 
outcome of a very intricate literary development. 

(e) The Compilation. At the stage when the stories of E and N were shaped in their present 
form, and when the traditions of the time of Artaxerxes had been used directly or indirectly for the 
age of Cyrus and Darius, we reach the complete historical work Chron.-E-N., and the structure 
of E-N really involves close attention to that of Chron. itself. Here it must suffice to observe that 
both Chron. and E-N furnish evidence representing different stages in the vicissitudes of the priests 
and Levites (sce on E viii. 28), and it is noteworthy that there are several traces of textual variation 
and confusion where these are concerned (see, €.g., i. 5 S€qq., 10, 15, V- 56, vii. 9, vill. 42, IX. 43 seqq.). 
It is also significant of the relative lateness of E-N that the age at which the Levites serve agrees 
with secondary passages in Chron. (see on v. 58), and that an apparent anti-Aaronite bias has found 
its way into both (see on vii. 10-12). Perhaps the most important feature in the compilation is the 
presence of gaps (e.g. before E. v. 1, N i), the more striking when we observe that the chronicler has 
ignored pertinent material in Kings, Jer., Daniel, and Esther. The book of Daniel was familiar in 
the Greek age and later (cf. 1 Macc. ii. 59 seq-, and, for the Targums, Prot, Realency., ii. 107 seq.), 
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and was used by Jos. The story in £& iii. seq. has literary points of contact with both Dan. and Est. 
(Marq. 66, 68, 72; Torrey, 47 seq. ; Bayer, 110 seqq.), and the former of these records traditions of 
the Temple-vessels (see on ii. 10).!| The sacrilegious use of the holy objects by Belshazzar was 
followed by the fall of Babylon to the Medes and Persians, and forthwith Darius the Mede, son of 
Ahasuerus, became king (v. 31, ix. 1). He was led to proclaim the God of Daniel (vi. 25-7), and to 
the first year of his reign is ascribed the prayer of Daniel (ix.). Here, the seventy years of desolation 
foretold by Jeremiah are complete, and Danicl prays on behalf of the Jews in Jerusalem and 
afar off, and on behalf of the ruined sanctuary. The tradition—irrespective of its present setting— 
is so far in harmony with Z£ iii. seq., the story of Zerubbabel in the second year of Darius (cf. Buchler, 
7 seq.), where, as in Daniel’s prayer, an earlier return is excluded. It is difficult not to believe that 
these traditions are related, and it is noteworthy that while the references to Cyrus in the story 
of Zerubbabel appear to be due to later revision, Cyrus, according to Dan. vi. 28, x. I, reigned after 
Darius. Thus, not only is it more intelligible that the Cyrus tradition is relatively the later, and 
probably grew out of the Darius tradition, than the reverse, but a tradition evidently once prevailed 
which placed Darius before Cyrus. 

But it was also known that Cyrus preceded Darius, and in Bel and the Dragon he follows after 
Astyages (sec above, p. 11) and—like Darius in Dan. vii—becomes convinced of Daniel’s God. This 
correct sequence is that represented by Jos. and the ‘chronicler’, with one important difference, 
that while the former does his best to combine all the varying traditions of Cyrus and Darius, the 
present MT ignores Dan. and £ iii. 1-v. 6 and the complications these would introduce into the history. 
Accuracy of sequence does not necessarily prove greater antiquity of source. It depends upon 
accuracy of information, and if Jos. (xi. 2) knows that Cambyses and not Artaxerxes (£ ii. 16 seqq.-) 
reigned before Darius, he is confused in his treatment of Xerxes and sirtaxerxes, and while the 
chronicler wrongly retains these two between Cyrus and Darius, he has. however, avoided the 
incorrect sequence of the latter two in Daniel. The traditions of this period ($ 4 IV. ¢.) combine in 
an inextricable manner trustworthy and untrustworthy data with the result that mere mechanical 
rearrangement of material or correction of names is inadequate for the recovery of the historical 
facts. Whether or no there was a continuous chronicle of the Kings of Media and Persia (Est. x. 2), 
if a compiler of Jewish history followed the tradition which also appears in Dan.. Darius the Mede 
reigned before Cyrus, and Darius, after £ iii. seq., was the first to permit the Jews to return. On 
the other hand, Cyrus was really the first king, and it is easy to understand the endeavours to 
adjust the traditions. It may not be possible to trace all the steps in the process, nevertheless, £’s 
recension is a valuable witness to the efforts made to effect a compromise, and it is significant that 
while all the evidence points to the relative iateness of the Cyrus tradition in the form it now has 
in & ii, 1-15 or E i., the immediate prelude in £ i. represents a text materially older in some 
respects (though more corrupt in others) than the corresponding 2 Chron. xxxv. seq. 

(7) Conclusion. In the nature of the case, any explanation of the structure of £ and E—N must 
be a provisional one. At all events, Bayer’s view (93 seq., 102, 139), that & is a secondary and 
deliberate self-contained compilation dealing with the Temple, is inadequate, in that it accounts for 
only a small proportion of the textual features. Howorth, whose merit it has been to force the 
attention of biblical students to the importance of , undoubtedly goes too far in championing the 
textual and historical value of E. As regards its text, used by Jahn with a certain lack of discrimina- 
tion and by Bayer somewhat unduly underestimated, Torrey and Volz support an intermediate 
position, pointing out the general relative superiority of MT. Torrey justly observes, also, that as 
a history £ is not in its original form, and he has proposed a hypothesis of its relationship with E-N 
which he works out with much skill and thoroughness (18 seqq., 30 seqq., 255 seqq.). He starts from 
the chronicler's history in almost its present form (dated c. third cent. B.C.), and assumes two 
important changes: (1) the transference of N vii. 70-x. 39 from their ‘ original’ position between 
FE. viii. and ix. to the place where they now stand. and (2) the interpolation of the story £& iil. 1—iv. 42, 
in the history of Grus, with redactional expansion, alteration, &c., and with the transposition of the 
Artaxerxes episode from E iv. 6-24 to E ii. 16-30. Subsequently, two rival forms arose: one (A) 
with the retransposition of N vii. 73-x. 40, this time between E x. and N i.; the other (B) with the 
excision of the Story of the Three Youths (£ iii. seq.) together with a part of the ‘ original’ history. 
The latter is represented by the MT; the former, after being translated into Greck, survives only in 
the fragmentary £, which is defined as ‘simply a piece taken without change out of the middle of 
a faithful Greek translation of the chronicler’s History of Israel in the form which was generally 
recognized as authentic in the last century B.C.’ (18). This hypothesis is complicated (see Bayer's 
criticisms,1.43 seq.), though not unduly so. On the other hand. there are objections to the view that 


* It is disputed whether £ iii. se 


: q. is later than these (Bayer, 128 seq.), or earlier (Torrey); im any case the 
canonical books, whatever their date, vou or 4 4 


may well incorporate or be based upon older traditions. 
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the Story of the Three Youths is an interpolation in the alleged original Cyrus-history, viz. in E i., 
E iv. 47-56, iv. 62-v. 6, E ii. seqq. (see p. 16), and to the assumption that the place of the F--story 
before N i. is the earlier (see p. 17). Further, although £& is obviously imperfect, to restore a 
complete work in which it should correspond to E in the chronicler’s series necessitates the belief 
that Jos., the only early source which places the E-story before N, is witness to the MT form of the 
stories of both E and N, and this cannot be said to be certain (see p. 57 seq.). The latter part of E 
presupposes the present structure of E vii—x., N ... vii. 73-viil. 13 . . ., whereas the first half 
presents older traits in i., ii, 16 seqq- (the position of the Artaxerxes episode), iii. 1-v. 6 (the Zerub- 
babel story), v. 7-70 (the background of the list, E ii.), and v. 71 (the immediate sequel, the prelude 
to the work of the returned exiles). Finally, the criticism of £ inevitably raises the problem of 
the entire serics Chron.-E-N, which at one stage was a literary whole, and consequently we cannot 
take the chronicler’s history as a fixed starting-point. Asa matter of fact, apart from the literary 
questions arising out of Chronicles alone, it seems that the books were regarded by the Rabbis with 
some suspicion (Curtis and Madsen, Chron. 2), and now stand after E—-N ‘as if it were an afterthought 
to admit them to equal authority’ (W. R. Smith, Old Test. Few. Church, 182). It is not improbable 
that this severance involved some subsequent alteration and revision (cf. Marq., 29). Moreover, 
the recurrence of 1 Chron. ix., N xi, in a single work hardly looks like an original feature ; like 
the more remarkable repetition of the list E 1i., N vii. (see Jampel, i. 306 ; Howorth, PSBA Sxyi.26 5 
Holzhey, 37 n. 2) the feature scems to point to the combination of sources which were primarily 
distinct. 

All the data suggest that £ and E—-N represent concurrent forms which have influenced each 
other in the earlier stages of their growth. They are rivals, and ncither can be said to be wholly 
older or more historical than the other. The endeavour was made to correct £ to agree with the 
MT—and (6' is a conspicuous example of the extent to which the revisers could go—and the 
presence of such efforts and in particular the doublets (see § 3 4) are of essential importance in 
indicating that Z’s text does not preciscly represent a Heb.-Aram. work, and that when all allowance 
is made for correction and revision of the Greck, problems of the underlying original text still remain. 
But it was impossible to make any very satisfactory adjustment, £ diverged too seriously from the 
MT, which had cut the chronological knot by the excision of the story of Zerubbabel, and we 
may suppose that this facilitated the desire for the more literal translation of Theodotion (p. 3 seq.). 


So WW ANUS. 


Although our O.T. has lost the story of Zerubbabel and the Praise of Truth, there is no doubt that 
there is something ‘ unbiblical’ in the orations. In the course of the growth of the O.T., compilers 
and revisers have not unfrequently obscured or omitted that to which they took exception, and some 
light is thus often thrown upon other phases of contemporary Palestinian or Jewish thought. While 
the orations themselves remind us of the old * Wisdom’ literature (Proverbs, Ben Sira, Wisdom), 
their combination with narrative will recall the interesting story of Ahikar. 4 remains ‘apocryphal’ 
in so far as it was deliberately rejected by Jewish and Christian schools. It had indeed found a place 
in the Bible of the Greck-speaking Jews, and was familiar to Jews and Christians, either indirectly 
through Jos., or directly as a separate work. To the Christians the prominence of Zerubbabel must 
have been of no little interest (see $1, end). But the value of £ does not lie mercly in this story. 
The book (or fragment) furnishes useful evidence for the criticism of the text and contents of the 
canonical passages, and illustrates methods of compilation and revision, swing of traditions, and play 
of motives. It clearly indicates the importance of the comparison of related traditions as apart from 
the ultimate question of the underlying facts, and shows, in conjunction with Jos., how a relatively 
straightforward account of history as in E-N may be the last stage in the effort to cut the knots 
formed by imperfect compilation. In its final form, the MT, the result of ‘ Rabbinical redaction ’ 
(Marq., 29), is ascribed by Howorth to the School of Jamnia in the time of Rabbi Akiba (PSEA, 
XxXvi. 25), and although it is difficult to find decisive arguments in favour of this conjecture—or 
against it—it is not impossible that the chronicler’s history, as it now reads, may be dated about the 
beginning of the Christian era. It is significant that it is wanting in the Syriac Peshitta. Such 
a view, it should be observed, no more expresses an opinion on the dates of the component sources 
or sections than it would were the work in question a composite and much edited portion of 
Mishnah or Midrash. 
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x3 AND Josias held the passover in Jerusalem 
unto his Lord, and offered the passover the four- 
2teenth day of the first month; having set the 
priests according to their daily courses, being 
arrayed in their vestments, in the temple of the 
3 Lord. And he spake unto the Levites, the 
temple-servants of Israel, that they should hallow 
themselves unto the Lord, to set the holy ark of 
the Lord in the house that king Solomon the son 
‘| 40f David had built: avd sazd, Ye shall no more 
have need to bear it upon your shoulders: now 
therefore serve the Lord your God, and minister 
unto his people Israel, and prepare you after your 
5 fathers’ houses and kindreds, according to the 
writing of David king of Israel, and according to 
the magnificence of Solomon his son: 
and stand- 
ing in the holy place according to the several 
divisions of the families of you the Levites, who 
minister in the presence of your brethren the 
6 children of Israel, offer the passover in order, and 
make ready the sacrifices for your brethren, and 
keep the passover according to the commandment 
7 of the Lord, which was given unto Moses. And 
unto the people which were present Josias gave 
thirty thousand lambs and kids, avd three thou- 
sand calves: these things were given of the king’s 
substance, 
according as he promised, to the peo- 
8 ple, and to the priests and Levites. And Helkias, 
and Zacharias, and Esyelus, the rulers of the 
temple, gave to the priests for the passover two 
thousand and six hundred sheep, azd three hun- 
calves, 





And Jeconias, and Samaias, and 
rathanael his brother, and Sabias, and Ochielus, 
and Joram, captains over thousands, gave to the 
Levites for the passover five thousand sheep, azd 
seven hundred calves. 


iP) And when these things 


Josiah’s passover and death, the last kings of Judah, and the exile. 


| 
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AND Josiah kept a passover unto the Lord in 1 
Jerusalem: and they killed the passover on the 
fourteenth day of the first month. And he set 2 
the priests in their charges, and encouraged them 
to the service of the house of the Lord. 

And 3 
he said unto the Levites that taught all Israel, 
which were holy unto the Lord, Put the holy ark 
in the house which Solomon the son of David 
king of Israel did build ; there shall no more be 
a burden upon your shoulders: now serve the 
Lord your God, and his people Israel. 

And 4 
prepare yourselves after your fathers’ houses by 
your courses, according to the writing of David 
king of Israel, and according to the writing of 
Solomon his son. And stand in the holy place g 
according to the divisions of the fathers’ houses 
of your brethren the children of the people, and 
let there be for each a portion of a fathers’ house 
of the Levites. And kill the passover, and sanc- 6 
tify yourselves, and prepare for your brethren, 
to do according to the word of the Lord by 
the hand of Moses. And Josiah gave to the 7 
children of the people, of the flock, lambs and 
kids. all of them for the passover offerings, unto 
all that were present, to the number of thirty 
thousand, and three thousand bullocks: these 
were of the king’s substance. And his princes 8 
gave for a freewill offering unto the people, to 
the priests, and to the Levites. Hilkiah and 
Zechariah and Jehiei, the rulers of the house of 
God, gave unto the priests for the passover offer- 
ings two thousand and six hundred ssadl cattle, 
and three hundred oxen. Conaniah also, and 9 
Shemaiah and Nethanel, his brethren, and Hasha- 
biah and Jeiel and Jozabad, the chicfs of the 
Levites, gave unto the Levites for the passover 
offerings five thousand small cattle, and five 
hundred oxen. So the service was prepared, 


Ca 


9° 


Ch. i. = 2 Chron, xxxv. seq. (cf. 2 Kings 


XXlll. 21-xxv. 30 and the relevant portions of Jeremiah), cf. Jos. Av¢. x. 4 5-xI. 7 (who uses the canonical books, 


including Daniel, £, and unknown sources). 


On the text and contents, see the Comm. on Chronicles, also, for the 


versions, Moulton, ZA TW, xix. 234 seqq. The whole chapter when compared with MT and & of Chron. and Kings 
furnishes an instructive illustration of the methods and merits of the translator. 


2. arrayed (€oro\cpevous), cf. v. 59, vii. 9. Perhaps an Aramaizing mistranslation (Nestle, 24). 


3. temple-servants, mg. the Nethinim,a misreading of MT O'2353. 
5. magnificence (peyadadryra), Gt (cf. S) and Chron, ¢h®4 8:4 xe:pds, perhaps interpreted ‘by the might’. 


Note the indirect narration in £ and Chron. &. 
Charles 


conj. "1° by for MT ana. (a repetition of 3m3), misread in Z as Sa3 (private communication). 


The paraphrastic 5-7 represent a rather different MT. 


8. Esyelus (G' ‘Joel’), mg. JeAiel (after MT) ; perhaps Haziel is intended (Fr., Guthe; cf. 1 Chron. xxiii. 9). 
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were done. the priests and Levites, having the un- 
leavened bread. stood in comely order according 
to the kindreds, 


and according to the several 
divisions by fathers’ houses, before the people, to 
offer to the Lord, as it is written in the book of 
12 Moses: and thus did they in the morning. And 
they roasted the passover with fire, as apper- 
taineth: and the sacrifices they sod in the brasen 
13 vessels and caldrons with a good savour, and set | 
them before all the people: and afterward they | 


prepared for themselves, and for the priests their 
14 brethren, the sons of Aaron. For the priests 
offered the fat until night: and the Levites pre- 
pared for themselves, and for the priests their 
15 brethren, the sons of Aaron. The holy singers 
also, the sons of Asaph, were in their order, 
according to the appointment of David, Zo zzz, 
Asaph, Zacharias, and I:ddinus, who was of the 
16 king’s retinue. Moreover the porters were at 
every gate; none had need to depart from his 
daily course: for their brethren the Levites pre- | 
17 pared for them. Thus were the things that be- 
longed to the sacrifices of the Lord accomplished 
18 in that day, in holding the passover, and offering 
sacrifices upon the altar of the Lord, according 
19 to the commandment of king Josias. So the 
children of Israel which were present at that time 
held the passover, and the feast of unleavened 
20 bread seven days. And such a passover was not 
held in Israel since the time of the prophet 
21 Samuel. Yea, all the kings of Israel held not 
such a passover as Josias, and the priests, and the 
Levites, and the Jews, held with all Israel that 
were present in their dwelling place at Jerusalem. 
22 In the eighteenth year of the reign of Josias was 
23 this passover held. And the works of Josias were 
upright before his Lord with a heart full of godli- 
24 ness. Moreover the things that came to pass in 
his days have been written in times past, concern- 
ing those that sinned, and did wickedly against 
the Lord above every people and kingdom, and 
how they grieved him exceedingly, so that the 
words of the Lord were confirmed against Israel. 


10-12. A good example of misunderstanding and adjustment. 
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and the priests stood in their place, and the 
Levites by their courses, according to the king’s 
commandment. And they killed the passover, 
and the priests sprinkled the blood, which they 
received of their hand, and the Levites flayed 
them. And they removed the burnt offerings, ; 
that they might give them according to the 
divisions of the fathers’ houses of the children of 
the people. to offer unto the Lord. as it is written 
in the book of Moses. And so did they with the 
oxen. And they roasted the passover with fire 1 
according to the ordinance: and the holy offer- 
ings sod they in pots, and in caldrons, and in 
pans, and carried them quickly to all the children 
of the people. And afterward they prepared for 1 
themselves, and for the priests; because the 


| priests the sons of Aaron were bzszed in offering 


the burnt offerings and the fat until night: there- 
fore the Levites prepared for themselves, and for 
the priests the sons of Aaron. And the singers 1 
the sons of Asaph were in their place, according 
to the commandinent of David, and Asaph, and 
Heman, and Jeduthun the king’s seer; and the 
porters were at every gate: they needed not to 
depart from their service, for their brethren the 
Levites prepared for them. 

So all the service 1 
of the Lord was prepared the same day, to keep 
the passover, and to offer burnt offerings upon 
the altar of the Lord, according to the command- 
ment of king Josiah. And the children of Israel 1 
that were present kept the passover at that time, 
and the feast of unleavened bread seven days. 


And there was no passover like to that kept int! 


Israel from the days of Samuel the prophet; 
neither did any of the kings of Israel keep such 
a passover as Josiah kept, and the priests, and 
the Levites, and all Judah and Israel that were 
present. and the inhabitants of Jerusalem. In? 
the eighteenth year of the reign of Josiah was 
this passover kept. 


Unleavened bread = commandment (nis, for 


nisi), morning (cf. v. 50) = oxen (173, & in EF and Chron., for *P3) ; good savour = fazs (ciwdias for edodias [cf. A.V. 


mg.], G& in Chron. edodaéy ; a misunderstanding of the root nby 


Isatah, vi. 17, and Journ. Royal Asiatic Soc., 1901, p. 169). 


15. ‘ To wit’, implying that these choir-masters were at Josiah’s passover (cf. Chron. @&) is of course erroneous. 
may be supported by 1 Chron. xv. 18, xvi. 5, 


Zacharias, 
was, mg. weve (G2). G U+the 
23 seq. An addition partly with reference to 
Chron.). See further Nestle, 27; Torrey, 
24. Better : 
him ...and the words . . .’ (after Ball). 
exceedingly (Ge ey aicOnce (cf. S|, Ge ex), 
confirmed (aveorycav), a Hebraism., cf. Jer. xliv. 29. 
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prophets (so & in Chron.) 
1 Kings xiii. 2, 32, 2 Kings xxiii. 14 seqq. (see also G's addition in 
for 88 seq.; Bayer, 95 seq. 

*and the things pertaining to him had been written in times past, on account of those . . 


mg. sezszbly; cf. Judith xvi. 17. 


in MiN9S2; for parallels, see Ecclus. xliii. 26, Ascens. 
For G's text, see Torrey, 107. 


where he ranks next to Asaph ; see Benzinger, Chrow. 74. 
; some MSS. of MT read ‘ seers’, cf. 1 Chron. xxv. 1. 


- and grieved © 
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Now after all these acts of Josias it came to 
pass, that Pharaoh the king of Egypt came to 
raise war at Carchemish upon Euphrates: and 
26 Josias went out against him. But the king of 

Egypt sent to him, saying, What have I to do 
2; with thee, O king of Judea? I am not sent 

out from the Lord God against thee; for my 

war is upon [:uphrates: and now the Lord is 
with me, yea. the Lord is with me hasting me 
forward: depart from me, and be not against 
28the Lord. Howbeit Josias did not turn back 
unto his chariot, but undertook to fight with 
him, not regarding the words of the prophet 
29 Jeremy sfokex by the mouth of the Lord: but 
joined battle with him in the plain of Megiddo, 
and the princes came down against king Josias. 
30 Then said the king unto his servants, Carry me 
away out of the battle ; for 1am very weak. And 
immediately his servants carried him away out 
31 of the host. Then gat he up upon his second 
chariot ; and being brought back to Jerusalem 
he died, and was buried in the sepulchre of his 
32 fathers. And in all Jewry they mourned for 

Josias; and Jeremy the prophet lamented for 

Josias, and the chief men with the women made 

lamentation for him, unto this day: and this was 

given out for an ordinance to be done continually 
33in all the nation of Israel. These things are 
written in the book of the histories of the kings 
of Judaa. and every one of the acts that Josias 
did, and his glory, and his understanding in the 
law of the Lord. and the things that he had done 
before, and the things now recited, are reported 
in the book of the kings of Israel and Judah. 

And the people took Joachaz the son of 
Josias, and made him king instead of Josias his 
father, when he was twenty and three years old. 
35 And he reigned in Judah and in Jerusalem three 


25 


34 


months: and then the king of Egypt deposed | reign; and he reigned three months in Jerusalem. 


36 him from reigning in Jerusalem. And he set a 


tax upon the people of a hundred talents of 
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37 silver and one talent of gold. The king of Egypt | 


also made king Joakim his brother king of Juda 

38 and Jerusalem. And Joakim bound the nobles: 
but Zarakes his brother he apprehended, and 
brought him up out of Egypt. 


35 
After all this, when Josiah had prepared the 20 
temple, Neco king of Egypt went up to fight 
against Carchemish by Euphrates: and Josiah 
went out against him. But he sent ambassadors 2 
to him, saying, What have I to do with thee, 
thou king of Judah? / come not against thee 
this day, but against the house wherewith I have 
war; and God hath commanded me to make 
haste: forbear thee from meddling with God. 
who ts with me, that he destroy thee not. 


ey 
- 


Never- 
theless Josiah would not turn his face from him. 
but disguised himself, that he might fight with 
him, and hearkened not unto the words of Neco, 
from the mouth of God, and came to fight in the 
valley of Megiddo. And the archers shot at 2 
king Josiah; and the king said to his servants, 
Have me away; for I am sore wounded. So 
his servants took him out of the chariot, and put 
him in the second chariot that he had, and brought 
him to Jerusalem ; and he died, and was buried 
in the sepulchres of his fathers. And all Judah 
and Jerusalem mourned for Josiah. And Jere- 2 
miah lamented for Josiah: and all the singing 
men and singing women spake of Josiah in their 
lamentations, unto this day ; and they made them 
an ordinance in Israel: and, behold, they are 
written in the lamentations. 


to 
be 


a) 


Ww 
oe 
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Now the rest of the 
acts of Josiah, and his good deeds, according to 
that which is written in the law of the Lord, and 27 
his acts, first and last, behold, they are written 
in the book of the kings of Israel and Judah. 

Then the people of the land took Jchoahaz 2 Cr 
the son of Josiah, and made him king in 361 
his father’s stead in Jerusalem. Joahaz was 2 
twenty and three years old when he began to 


26 


And the king of Egypt deposed him at Jeru- 3 
salem, and amerced the land in an hundred talents 
of silver and a talent of gold. And the king of 4 
Egypt made Eliakim his brother king over Judah 
and Jerusalem, and changed his name to Jehoi- 
akim. And Neco took Joahaz his brother, and 
carried him to Egypt. 


25. Jos. x. 5 1 explains the march of Neco as an attack upon the Medes and Babylonians who had overthrown 


Assyria. On the Median empire see /zfvod., pp. 11 c, 17 €. 


26. king of Egypt, based on a misunderstanding of * messengers’ (cranxdn). 


27. upon Euphrates, similarly Jos. 
28. unto his chariot, mg. Ais chariot from him (&'). 


undertook (so Jos., and & in Chron.), see Torrey, 221 ; Charles conj. t'n? (private communication). 

prophet. Neco (so Jos.) misread ("33 for 123) and plausibly expanded by the addition of the prophet’s name. 
29. princes came down; another misreading (One'A WW) for OT TN with which & Chron. and Jos. agree). 
30. host, better ‘line of battle’; apparently reading AS4yr2 for 72370- 


32. chief men ; reading ony for Det 
The dirge, according to Jos., was sull extant. 
33. With the paraphrase cf. 7. 42. 


34- Joachaz (i.e. Jehoahaz), but mg. Jecovzas (i.e. Jeconiah=Jehoiachin, @. 43), so G" # and Matt. 1. 11. 


Jos. x. 5 2 


follows & of Chron. with which cf. 2 Kings xxiii. 31-35. All the texts show some confusion here; see the comm. 
35- Judah, mg. /srae/ (G° #); Gi, Jos... and MT (with &) omit. 


2CH 


38. Hopeless confusion arising from misreadings of the MT. 
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Five and twenty years old was Joakim when 
he began to reign in Judza and Jerusalem; and 
he did that which was evil in the sight of the 
40 Lord. And against him Nabuchodonosor the 

king of Babylon came up, and bound him with 

a chain of brass, and carried him unto Babylon. 
41 Nabuchodonosor also took of the holy vessels of 

the Lord, and carried them away, and set them 

up in his own temple at Babylon. 
42 


39 


But those 
things that are reported of him, and of his 
uncleanness and impiety, are written in the 
chronicles of the kings. 


And Joakim his son reigned in his stead: for 
when he was made king he was eighteen years 
44 old; and he reigned three months and ten days 
in Jerusalem; and did that which was evil before 
the Lord. 

So after a year Nabuchodonosor sent and 
caused him to be brought unto Babylon with 
46 the holy vessels of the Lord ; and made Sedekias 
king of Judzea and Jerusalem, 


43 


45 


when he was one 
and twenty years old: and he reigned eleven 
47 years: and he also did that which was evil in 
the sight of the Lord, and cared not for the 
words that were spoken by Jeremy the prophet 
48 from the mouth of the Lord. And after that 
king Nabuchodonosor had made him to swear 
by the name of the Lord, he forswore himself, 
and rebelled; and hardening his neck, and his 
heart, he transgressed the laws of the Lord, the 
49 God of Israel. Moreover the governors of the 
people and of the priests did many things 
wickedly, and passed all the pollutions of all 
nations, and defiled the temple of the Lord, 
50 which was sanctified in Jerusalem. And the 
God of their fathers sent by his messenger to 
call them back, because he had compassion on 
them and on his dwelling place. % 

But they 
mocked his messengers; and in the day when 
the Lord spake ante them, they scoffed at his 
prophets : 


51 


52 so far forth, that he, being wroth with 
his people for their great ungodliness, com- 
manded to bring up the kings of the Chaldeans 

53 against them; who slew their young men with 

the sword, round about their holy temple, and 


39 seqq. For Joakim’s history £ does not use the fuller & of Chron. 
elaborates the traditions ; cf. Dan. i. 1 seq. On the text see further Torrey, 


43. Joakim, an error for Jehoiachin. 
eighteen, mg. eight (Ci WE S), 
49. and passed all, mg. even above all (Gi). 


I ESDRAS I. 39-53 






Jehoiakim was twenty and five years old when g 
he began to reign; and he reigned eleven years 
in Jerusalem: and he did that which was evil in 
the sight of the Lord his God. Against him came 6 
up Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon. and bound 
him in fetters, to carry him to Babylon. 

Nebuchad- 7 
nezzar also carried of the vessels of the house of 
the Lord to Babylon, and put them in his temple 
at Babylon. Now the rest of the acts of Jehoi- 8 
akim, and his abominations which he did, and 
that which was found in him, behold, they are 
written in the book of the kings of Israel and 
Judah: and Jehoiachin his son reigned in his 
stead. 

Jehoiachin was eight years old when he began 9 
to reign; and he reigned three months and ten 
days in Jerusalem: and he did that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lord. 


And at the return 10 
of the yearking Nebuchadnezzar sent, and brought 
him to Babylon, with the goodly vessels of the 
house of the Lord, and made Zedekiah his bro- 
ther king over Judah and Jerusalem. 

Zedekiah was twenty and one years old when 11 
he began to reign ; and he reigned eleven years in 
Jerusalem: and he did that which was evil in the 12 
sight of the Lord his God ; he humbled not him- 
self before Jeremiah the prophet speaking from 
the mouth of the Lord. And he also rebelled 13 
against king Nebuchadnezzar, who had made 
him swear by God: but he stiffened his neck, 
and hardened his heart from turning unto the 
Lord, the Lord God of Israel. 

Moreover all the r4 
chiefs of the priests, and the people, trespassed 
very greatly after all the abominations of the 
heathen ; and they polluted the house of the 
Lord which he had hallowed in Jerusalem. And 
the Lord, the God of their fathers, sent to them 
by his messengers, rising up early and sending ; 
because he had compassion on his people, and on 
his dwelling place: but they mocked the messen- 16 
gers of God, and despised his words, and scoffed 
at his prophets, until the wrath of the Lord arose 
against his people, till there was no remedy. 


Therefore he brought upon them the king of the 17_ 


Chaldeans, who slew their young men with the 
sword in the house of their sanctuary, and had 
no compassion upon young man or maiden, old 
man or ancient: he gave them all into his hand. 


Jos. incorporates material from Jer. and 
&9. 


50. messenger ; read the plural, asin 51. The Jeremian ‘rising up early and sending’ (mbun pawn, ef. Jer- 


xxix. 19, &c.) is wanting. 


51. in the day, a misreading, DW3 for DWia (‘despised’). 
24 
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spared neither young man nor maid, old man 
nor child; but he delivered all into their hands. 
54 And they took all the holy vessels of the Lord, 
both great and small, with the vessels of the 
ark of the Lord, and the king’s treasures, and 
| gs carried them away unto Babylon. And they 
burnt the house of the Lord, and brake down 
the walls of Jerusalem, and burnt the towers 


I ESDRAS tf. 53—2. 3 


36 


And all the vessels of the house of God, great 18 
and small, and the treasures of the house of the 
Lord, and the treasures of the king, and of his 
princes ; all these he brought to Babylon. And 19 
they burnt the house of God, and brake down the 
wall of Jerusalem, and burnt all the palaces thereof 


2 CHR 


with fire, and destroyed all the goodly vessels 
thereof. 





56 thereof with fire: and as for her glorious things, 
they never ceased till they had brought them all 
| to nought: and the people that were not slain 
‘57 with the sword he carried unto Babylon: and 
they were servants unto him and to his children, 
till the Persians reigned, to fulfil the word of the 
58 Lord by the mouth of Jeremy: Until the land 
hath enjoyed her sabbaths, the whole time of her 
desolation shall she keep sabbath, to fulfil three- 
score and ten years. 


And them that had escaped from the 20 
sword carried he away to Babylon; and they 
were servants to him and his sons until the reign 
of the kingdom of Persia: to fulfil the word of 21 
the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah, until the 
land had enjoyed her sabbaths: for as long as 
she lay desolate she kept sabbath, to fulfil three- 
score and ten years. 

Ezra ] 
Now in the first year of Cyrus king of Tersia, 1 

that the word of the Lord by the mouth of Jere- 
miah might be accomplished, the Lord stirred up 
the spirit of Cyrus king of Persia, that he made 
a proclamation throughout all his kingdom, and 
put zt also in writing, saying, Thus saith Cyrus 2 
king of Persia, All the kingdoms of the earth 
hath the Lord, the God of heaven, given me; 


, Inthe first year of Cyrus king of the Persians, 
that the word of the Lord by the mouth of 

2 Jeremy might be accomplished, the Lord stirred 
up the spirit of Cyrus king of the Persians, and 

he made proclamation through all his kingdom, 
3and also by writing, saying, Thus saith Cyrus 
king of the Persians; The Lord of Israel, the 
Most High Lord, hath made me king of the 


53. child, MT v0? (? ‘aged’, cf. Ar. wathwath, ‘ weak, impotent’). 
54. the vessels, mg. the arks of the Lord (G&", 3); based upon a confusion of V808 (‘treasure’) and j1N. 


56. Zzt.‘and they made an end of spoiling - - .’ (ovverehecay . . . iype@oau); MT sb5 b5 (‘ail the goodly .. .’) 


treated as 73 (‘made an end of’) 15. 

that were not slain: rots estAvimous dmpyayer pera (Er azo, cf. L°) popgatas ‘the people that were left he led 
away with the sword’. 

58. The passage (see Jer. xxv. 12, xxix. 10; Lev. xxvi. 34 seq.) is treated as a quotation (cf. comm. on E ix. 11 seq.) ; 
on the statements, see Torrey, 286 n. 2. 

The decree of Cyrus and the return under Sheshbazzar, ii. 1-15=2 Chron, xxxvi, 22 seq., E i.; cf. Jos. ad. xi. 1. 
(a2) The compiler passes over the years of exile, ignores the tradition of the Median empire represented in Daniel, and 
proceeds to the first year of Cyrus the Persian, the divinely-appointed agent inspired to fulhl the prophecy of Jeremiah 
(see Jer. xxiv. 6, xxv. 12 seq., XxiX. 10-19, xxxili, 10-13), His decree (to be contrasted with vi. 24 seqq.) has a marked 
Jewish tinge, as is recognized even by those who accept it as mainly genuine (Ewald, 49; Sellin, S¢d. 154; Holzhey, 
14), and should be compared with those of Darius (£ iv.) and Artaxerxes (viii. 8 seqq.), and with the royal decrees in 
the ‘canonical’ and ‘apocryphal’ Esther; see Torrey, 144 n. 12, 158. The place of Cyrus in Jewish tradition (see 
Is. xli. 25, xliv. 28, xlv. 1-13) has been idealized; the story of Bel and the Dragon reveals another view of his 
character. He was not a monotheist, nor did he fulfil all the expectations of the prophecies. On the other hand, the 
parallels between his ‘cylinder Inscription’ and Is. xliv. 28-xlv. 4 (see Kittel, Zl TVW, xviti. 149 seqq-) could suggest 
that the biblical writers had been directly influenced by the inscription of this patron of the Babylonian gods. 
Tradition is embellished further in Jos., who refers to a prophecy of Jeremiah heralding the rebuilding of the Temple 
(x. 7 3, xi. L1-2; cf. on v. 61), and attributes the enthusiasm of Cyrus to his perusal of the prophecies of Isaiah 
(cf. similarly Alexander the Great and Daniel, xi. 8. 5, § 337)- 

(6) The section E i.-vi. is mainly from the chronicler (Driver, Zi¢. 545 seq-), and while Chron. itself can be 
controlled by the parallel portions of Samuel and Kings, the criticism of this section rests upon internal data and the 
independent testimony of Haggai and Zech. i—viili. From a study of these prophecies it is urged that the rebuilding of 
the Temple at Jerusalem was first begun in the reign of Darius, and not Cyrus (as in E iii.), that the builders were the 
‘remnant’ of Judah, no considerable body of exiles having as yet returned (as in E i. seq., # iv—v. 6), that no serious 
Samaritan hostility had as yet arisen, and that no separation from the heathen of the land had as yet led to the 
inauguration of a Jewish ‘congregation’ or ‘church’. See, in the first instance, Schrader, 460-504, and for fuller 
details Zrtrod. § 4 (11). 

On the text of ii. 1-15 see the comment., Moulton, ZA TIV, xix. 243 seqq., and Torrey, 120 seqq. 

Il. 3. Most High, MT ‘God of Heaven’, so also in vi. 31, vili. 19, 21. Definite conclusions can with difficulty be 
drawn from the numerous and often noteworthy variations in the form of the Divine name; for a summary of the 
data see Moulton, ZA 7W’, xix. 226 seqq. The title ‘Most High’ (tyoros = iy) recurs frequently in Daniel 
(14 times), Psalms (21), Ecclus. (48), and in Jubilees; more rarely in the Pentateuch (6); see the details in 

. R.H. Charles, /zéz/ees, pp. Ixvi, 213, who observes that it was most used in the second cent. B.c. On the Greek 
title see E. Schiirer, Theolog. Lit.-zeit., 1897, nos. 9 and (with a review of F. Cumont's //yfszsfos) 19; J. Skinner, 
Genesis, 270 seq. 
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4 whole world, and commanded me to build him 
5 a house at Jerusalem that is in Judzea. It there- 
fore there be any of you that are of his people, 
let the Lord, even his Lord, be with him, and 
let him go up to Jerusalem that is in Judza, and 
build the house of the Lord of Israel: he is the 

6 Lord that dwelleth in Jerusalem. Of such there- 
fore as dwell in divers places, let them that are 

7 in his own place help cach one with gold, and 
with silver, with gifts, with horses also and cattle, 
beside the other things which have been added 
by vow for the temple of the Lord which is in 
Jerusalem. 

8 Then the chief of the families of Judah and of 
the tribe of Benjamin stood up; the priests also, 
and the Levites, and all they whose spirit the 
Lord had stirred to go up, to build the house for 
the Lord which is in Jerusalem. 

9 And they that 
dwelt round about them helped them in all things 
with silver and gold, with horses and cattle, and 
with very many gifts that were vowed of a great 
number whose minds were stirred up ¢hereto. 

to King Cyrus also brought forth the holy vessels 
of the Lord, which Nabuchodonosor had carried 
away from Jerusalem, and had set up in his temple 
11 of idols. Now when Cyrus king of the Persians 
had brought them forth, he delivered them to 
12 Mithradates his treasurer. and by him they were 
delivered to Sanabassar the governor of Judea. 
13 And this was the number of them: A thousand 
golden cups, a thousand cups of silver, censers of 
silver twenty nine, vials of gold thirty, and of 
silver two thousand four hundred and ten, and 
14 other vessels a thousand. So all the vessels of 
gold and of silver were brought up, even five 


5. people. '+ ‘who desireth to go up’; cf. @. 8, viii 


g. in all things, 553, for MT “baa. 


of a great number, reading 273 (i.e. ‘with precious things 7 abundance’) in place of the incorrect 129 


(‘beside’). 
10. holy vessels. 


Vv. I-46), but the details are intricate. 
xxxvi. 7, Dan. 1. 2; wanting in 2 Kings). 
xXIV. 13 Seq., a doubtful passage, see the comm.). 


I ESDRAS 2 4-14 


- Io seq. 
let the Lord, mg. /et Ais Lard be, &c. iG"), cf. Chron. Yahweh his Gai. 
the Lord that dwelleth, cf. E R.V.mg.: de is the God which . 
7- horses, reading t'2) for "27 (cf. «. 9); perhaps wrongly, see Torrey, 121. 
added by vow (or ‘in accordance with vow’), cf. v. 9, Vill. 13, and sce ZA 71’, xix. 231. 


For the rendering cf. 1. 45, vi. 18, 26; Dan. i. 2 (MS. 87) and Moulton, ZA 71, xix. 228 seq. 

There is an obyious effort to link the new Temple with that of Solomon (cf. similarly the Register of the exiles in 
Some of the Temple-vessels were removed in the reign of Jehoiakim (2 Chron. 
Later, in the time of Jehoiachin a@// were cut up or carried away (2 Kings 
In Zedekiah’s time, nevertheless, many evidently were left (Jer. 


and he hath charged me to build him an house 
in Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Whosoever 3 
there is among you of all his people, his God 
be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah, and build the house of the 
Lord, the God of Israel, (he is God,) which is in 
Jerusalem. And whosoever is left, in any place 4 
where he sojourneth, let the men of his place help 
him with silver, and with gold, and with goods, 
and with beasts, beside the freewill offering for 
the house of God which is in Jerusalem. 


Then 5 
rose up the heads of fathers’ ouses of Judah and 
Benjamin. and the priests, and the Levites, even | 
all whose spirit God had stirred to go up to build 
the house of the Lord which is in Jerusalem, 
And all they that were round about them 6 
strengthened their hands with vessels of silver, 
with gold, with goods, and with beasts, and with 
precious things, beside all that was willingly 
offered. 

Also Cyrus the king brought forth the 7 
vessels of the house of the Lord, which Nebu- 
chadnezzar had brought forth out of Jerusalem. 
and had put them in the house of his gods; even 8 
those did Cyrus king of Persia bring forth by the 
hand of Mithredath the treasurer, and numbered 
them unto Sheshbazzar, the prince of Judah. 
And this is the number of them : thirty chargers 9 
of gold, a thousand chargers of silver, nine and 
twenty knives ; thirty bowls of goid, silver bowls 1c 
of a second sort four hundred and ten, and other 
vessels a thousand. All the vessels of gold and 1 
of silver were five thousand and four hundred. 


. . (with omission of the brackets). 


— a ee 


XXvH. 16 seqq., xxviii. 3), and a prophecy of their removal also promises their restoration, although this latter feature 
is absent from Gs text (xxvil, 16-22). Finally, at the fall of Jerusalem they were broken up and removed (2 Kings 
NxV. 13-17, Jer. In. 17 seqq.). (The evidence in Judith iv. 1-3 for a return of exiles and vessels in the time of Nebu- 
chadrezzar and the high-priest Joakim can hardly be discussed.) The sacrilegious use of the vesseis by Belshazzar 
was avenged by the division of the Babylonian empire among the Medes and Persians, and Darius became king 
(Dan. v.). The tradition of their restoration in the reign of Cyrus clearly conflicts with £ iv. 44, 57, where Danus 
effects what Cyrus had been unable to accomplish, and this belief can hardly have been current among those who 
knew of their return as described in Ei. Moreover, the prophets Hag. and Zech. (time of Darius) do not imply that 
the vessels had been restored ; E received rich supplies (£ viii. 17), and returned with gifts something over £2,500,000 
in value (Meyer, 69 seq.). But in the story of N the Temple appears to be neglected and poor, and Is. Ix. 5~7 look 
forward to wealthy gifts. Another aspect is presented when it is supposed that the 'emple-furniture had been concealed 
(see 2 Macc. ii. 4-8; Apoc. Baruch, ed. Charles, vi. 7 seqq., Ixxx. 2, and p. 168). 

12. Sanabassar (&*), mg. Samanassar (G&* in 7. 14, but ‘Sanamassar’ here). 
see Guthe (S407) and Torrey, 136 seq. See below, vi. 18. 

13 seq. On the variations in this passage see Torrey, 123 seq., 138 seq. 
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On the numerous variant forms 


et I a Tht 





Jpras I ESDRAS 2. 15-18 Eze 


15 thousand four hundred threcscore and nine, and { All these did Sheshbazzar bring up, when they 
were carried back by Sanabassar, together with | of the captivity were brought up from Babylon 
them of the captivity, from Babylon to Jeru- | unto Jerusalem. 
salem. lary 

nd in the reign of Ahasuerus, in the begin- 6 
ning of his reign, wrote they an accusation against 
the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem. 

16 But in the time of Artaxerxes king of the Per- And in the days of Artaxerxes wrote Bishlam, 7 
sians Belemus, and Mithradates, and Tabellius, | Mithredath,Tabeel,and the rest of hiscompanions, 
and Rathumus, and Beeltethmus, and Samellius | unto Artaxerxes king of Persia; and the writing 
the scribe, with the others that were in com- | of the letter was written in the Syrian character, 
mission with them, dwelling in Samaria and | and set forth in the Syrian tongue. Rehum the 8 
other places, wrote unto him against them that | chancellor and Shimshai the scribe wrote a letter 
dwelt in Judzea and Jerusalem the letter follow- | against Jerusalem to Artaxerxes the king in this 

1; ing: To king Artaxerxes our Lord, Thy servants, | sort : then ccvo¢e Rehum the chancellor, and Shim- 9 
Rathumus the storywriter, and Samellius the | shai the scribe, and the rest of their companions: 
scribe, and the rest of their council, and the judges | the Dinaites, and the Apharsathchites, the Tar- 
that are in Ccelesyria and Phecenicia. pelites, the Apharsites, the Archevites, the Baby- 

lonians, the Shushanchites, the Dehaites, the 
Elamites, and the rest of the nations whom the yo 
great and noble Osnappar brought over, and set 
in the city of Samaria, and in the rest of the 
country beyond the river, and so forth. This is 1 
the copy of the letter that they sent unto Arta- 
xerxes the king; Thy servants the men beyond 

18 Be it now | the river, and so forth. Be it known unto the 12 
known to our lord the king, that the Jews that | king, that the Jews which came up from thee are 
are come up from you to us, being come unto | come to us unto Jerusalem; they are building 


15. Neither MT nor the explicit £ supports the conjecture (Meyer, 193; cf. Holzhey, 15 seq., Davies, 47) that 
Sheshbazzar returned to prepare the way for Zerubbabel. 

The opposition in the reign of Artaxerxes, 11. 16-30 = E iv. 7-24 (Aramaic), cf. Jos. Ax¢. xi. 2 1-2. 

(2) This passage cannot, mm either E or £, come between the reigns of Cyrus and Darius. There is an obvious 
gap after v7. 15, and Jos., who ingeniously changes Artaxerxes into Cambyses, avoids it by an introduction (§ 19 seq., 
to be compared with § 88 = & v. 72 seq.), and ends with the statement of a delay of nine years (including 6 of 
Cambyses, 2 of Darius). The passage has hardly ‘strayed’ to its place in E (Davies, 84); it is not indispensable in 
E, whereas in £ it is a necessary link between the return of Sheshbazzar and the tradition in ili. seq. Various attempts 
have been made to show that it is in its true position before the accession of Darius, whether by identifying the latter 
with D. II, or, like Josephus, by treating Artaxerxes as a mistake for Cambyses (cf. Sellin, Winckler, Torrey, and see 
references by Howorth in PSA, xxiil. 313, 319, and Jampel, i. 103 seqq., ii. 97 seq.). These only cut the knot. 
Allowance must be made for a compilation based on a particular though erroneous theory of the Median and Persian 
kings (see Torrey, 38, 286, 302), but the real difficulty is the occurrence of this document relating to the time of 
Artaxerxes immediately after the reign of Cyrus. On its place. see further below, p. 56, and Jtrod. § 5 (6). 


(6) The text in £& ts certainly from an Aramaic original. Note the translation of DYO Oya ‘story-writer’ (mg. 
“recorder’) in 17, 25, but the transliteration in 16 and (with a doublet) 25; the different renderings in EG (e.g. év 
eipyen for MT Bishlam, & Belemus, 7. 16) ; and such variant renderings as ‘cities’ (7. 22 for ‘ provinces’), ‘ passage’ 
(#. 24 and Jos. § 25; fam tor MT pdn ‘portion’). £, although free and paraphrastic, preserves (as noticed by Volz, 
1490) some better readings: ‘our lord, the king’ (z'v. 17 seq., 21, cf. vi. 8; in agreement with Aramaic diplomatic 
usage), “be it now known’ (z. 18, see Torrey, 146, 186; 1 prefixes ‘ peace’); ‘books’ (v. 21), ‘the Jews” (7. 23). 
Sometimes, however, decision is difficult; so in wv. 25 seq., 28, the reterences to the Temple in vv. 18, 20, and 
especially the introduction compared with E iv. 6-11. In the MT 7 and 8 mnply fz letters, but the relationship is 
not clear; both 84 and 104 (ending ‘and now’ as in v. 11) point to the immediate commencement of a letter. The 
(Hebrew) reference to Ahasuerus (Xerxes) in z. 6 (cf. the story of Esther) is wanting in £, although v. 16 (end) seems 
to represent MT 64, and v. 17 covers MT vv. 8 (end), 9 (omitting the names after ‘ Dinaites’, £ ‘ judges’), and 10 
(the reference to ‘beyond the river’). Thus £ v. 18 begins the letter and corresponds to MT 12 (ct. 116 with 10). 
The intricacies may be due partly to the compiler’s effort to quote a source and also to use it in his narrative (cf. on 
E vi. below}, partly also to the revision of & after E and the reverse. It is noteworthy that E (where i-iv. 6 is in 
Hebrew) takes care to state that the document was in Aramaic and needed translating (7. 7 and 18 R.V. mg.); this 
is ignored in £, as also is the debatable UD in £ ix. 48. See further the comment. and Torrey, 172 seq., 178 seqq., 
Bayer, 33 seq. j 

17. Celesyria and Phenicia. The geographical term in MT (‘Transflumen’, ‘Transpotamia') represents the 
Persian province west of the Euphrates, and to this the earlier use of the term Coelesyria (before the first cent. B.C.) 
corresponds. £’s rendering (contrast Et&’s literal mépay rov worayov) may point to an Egyptian locale where the 

: geography of Palestine and Syria was unfamiliar (Torrey, 83). Jos. names Syria and Phoenicia, and adds Ammon 
: and Moab ; cf. perhaps Tobiah the Ammonite and Sanballat (if a native of Horonaim). 
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Jerusalem, do build that rebellious and wicked 
city, and do repair the marketplaces and the 
walls of it, and do lay the foundation of a temple. 
19 Now if this city be builded and the walls t4ereof 
be finished, they will not only refuse to give 
tribute, but will even stand up against kings. 


20 And forasmuch as the things pertaining to the 
temple are now in hand, we think it meet not to 
21 neglect such a matter, but to speak unto our lord 
the king, to the intent that, if it be thy pleasure, 
search may be made in the books of thy fathers : 
a2 and thou shalt find in the chronicles what is 
written concerning these things, and shalt under- 
stand that that city was rebellious, troubling both 
23 kings and cities: and that the Jews were rebel- 
lious, and raised always wars thercin of old time ; 
for the which cause even this city was laid waste. 
24 Wherefore now we do declare unto thee, O lord 
the king, that if this city be builded again, and 
the walls thereof set up anew, thou shalt from 
henceforth have no passage into Coclesyria and 
25 Pheenicia. Then the king wrote back again to 
Rathumus the storywriter, and Beeltethmus, and 
Samellius the scribe, and to the rest that were in 
commission, and dwelt in Samaria and Syria and 
26 Phoenicia, after this manner: I have read the 
epistle which ye have sent unto me: 
therefore 
I commanded to make search, and it hath been 
found that that city of old time hath made in- 
27 surrection against kings ; and the men were given 
to rebellion and war therein: and that mighty 
kings and fierce were in Jerusalem, who reigned 
and exacted tribute in Ccelesyria and Phoenicia. 
28 Now therefore I have commanded to hinder 
those men from building the city, 


and heed to 

be taken that there be nothing done contrary to 
29 this order ; and that those wicked doings pro- 
3° ceed no further to the annoyance of kings. Then 
king Artaxerxes his letters being read, Rathu- 
mus, and Samellius the scribe, and the rest that 
were in Commission with them, removing in haste 
unto Jerusalem with horsemen and a multitude 
of people in battle array, began to hinder the 
builders ; and the building of the temple in Jeru- 


18. lay the foundation . . 
20. temple ... 


I ESDRAS 2. 18-30 


the rebellious and the bad city, and have finished 
the walls, and repaired the foundations. 


Be it 
known now unto the king, that, if this city be 
builded, and the walls finished, they will not pay 
tribute, custom, or toll. and in the end it will 
endamage the kings. Now because we eat the 
salt of the palace,and it is not meet for us to see 
the king’s dishonour, therefore have we sent and 
certified the king; that search may be made in 
the book of the records of thy fathers: so shalt 
thou find in the book of the records, and know 
that this city is a rebellious city, and hurtful unto 
kings and provinces, and that they have moved 
sedition within the same of old time: for which 
cause was this city laid waste. 


We certify the 
king that, if this city be builded, and the walls 
finished, by this means thou shalt have no portion 
beyond the river. 

Then sent the king an answer 
unto Rehum the chancellor, and to Shimshai the 
scribe, and to the rest of their companions that 
dwell in Samaria, and in the rest of the country 
beyond the river, Peace, and so forth. The letter 
which ye sent unto us hath been plainly read 
before me. And I decreed, and search hath been 
made, and it is found that this city of old time 
hath made insurrection against kings, and that 
rebellion and sedition have been made therein. 
There have been mighty kings also over Jeru- 
salem, which have ruled over all the country 
beyond the river; and tribute, custom, and toll, 
was paid unto them. Make ve now a decree to 
cause these men to cease, and that this city be 
not builded, until a decree shall be made by me. 
And take heed that ye be not slack herein: why 
should damage grow to the hurt of the kings? 


Then when the copy of king Artaxerxes’ letter 
was read before Rehum, and Shimshai the scribe, 
and their companions, they went in haste to 
Jerusalem unto the Jews, and made them to cease 
by force and power. 


Then ceased the work of 


+, Kat vaoy UrofadAovrae (BA; tmepsuddAovta Oepedrovor, L). 
in hand (évepyeira ra xara r6y vadv), lit. ‘are being urged on’. 


MT Now because... palace 


(G4 om.) may mean that the writers are in the king’s service, or have entered into a covenant with him, or (reading 


‘our salt is the . 


- -'; Nestle, Strack) receive the dues of the palace or temple (cf. E vii. 22, 1 Macc. x. 29, xi. 35). 


£ apparently rests upon some confusion of nd (‘salt’), with noxdr (‘work of’), nbv (‘the matter of’), or perhaps 


xp (‘be full, complete *). In any case the reference to the Temple here and in v. 18 is noteworthy; either it may 
be part of a deliberate aim to introduce allusions to the Temple (see Bayer, 87 seqq., 94 seq., 102), or there was 
a tradition of the building of the Temple in the time of Artaxerxes. The latter finds independent support (see /uévod. 
§ 5 2), and the text in MT may be explained by the fact that, while in & and E Sheshbazzar had returned to rebuild 
the Temple, in E only is there an account of the commencement of the work and the delay. See also /ztrod. 15 seq. 
23. Kather ‘rebellious and still continuing sieges therein from of old’ (Ball). 
30. horsemen, &c.; MT force (2. ‘arm’) and power (lit. ‘ strength’ or army’). Cf. the situation in N iv. 2, 8. 
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3.5 


salem ceased until the second year of the reign | the house of God which is at Jerusalem; and it 
of Darius king of the Persians. ceased unto the second year of the reign of 
Darius king of Persia. 


31 Nowking Darius made a great feast unto all his subjects, and unto all that were born in his house, 


2 and unto all the princes of Media and of Persia, and to all the satraps and captains and governors 

3 that were under him, from India unto Ethiopia, in the hundred twenty and seven provinces. And 
when they had eaten and drunken, and being satisfied were gone home, then Darius the king went 
into his bedchamber, and slept, and awaked out of his sleep. 

4 Then the three young men of the body-guard, that kept the king’s person, spake one to another: 

5 Let every one of us say one thing which shall be strongest: and he whose sentence shall seem wiser 
than the others, unto him shall Darius the king give great gifts, and great honours in token of 


The Story of the Three Pages and the Decree of Darius, iii. 1-v. 6, wanting in E; see Jos. xi. 3 2-6. 

(2) This section, famous for the Praise of Truth and for the familiar though often misquoted saying in iv. 41, is the 
centre of the problems of £. The story, well-known to early Christian Fathers and Synoptists, appears to be a piece 
of popular literature (cf. Susanna, Bel and the Dragon), not originally connected with Zerubbabel (see iv. 13, v. 5). 
Although ascribed to the early part of the reign of Darius (iv. 43, v. 6), it was evidently not written for the present 
context, which, indeed, it throws into great chronological confusion (see iv. 44, 573 V- 2, 55,71, 73)- In fact, the name 
Apame (iv. 29) suggests the time of Darius III (Codomannus), and the original scene, not laid in Babylon (iv. 57, 61), 
though ostensibly in Susa, was probably Egypt (so most scholars) or Antioch in Syria (Marq. 66). The orations 
are not distinctively biblical. That on drink stands in contrast, e.g. to Prov. xxiii. 29-35, Ecclus. xxxi. 25-30 ; and iv. 20 
and 39 do not necessarily indicate any acquaintance with Gen. 11. 24 and Deut. x. 17 respectively. Allusions to 
Samson (so Lupton) are not obvious in iv. 17, 24,26. The religious colouring is weak, but has been deepened by 
translators (see iv. 35 seq., 41, 59). Even the fine Praise of Truth seems to be an early addition: it is loosely 
appended to the paean of women, which, again, is out of touch with O.T. thought. Yet, even though the story be 
somewhat removed from biblical ideas, it may still be Jewish. The Praise of Truth, for example, may be a specimen 
of Palestinian wisdom (Zunz), and although Volz (1493) thinks it shows contact with Alexandrian religious philosophy, 
Torrey (46 seq.) fails to find anything ‘ hellenistic ’ or suggestive of the influence of Greek literature or philosophy. 

(4) Ewald has suggested a connexion with the Sibylline books (iii. 293 seq.), where allusion is made to Persian 
kings inspired by ¢reams to further the restoration of the Temple. This is as little convincing or helpful as the alleged 
parallel between the questions debated by the Three Pages and the propositions put to the Jewish elders in the Letter 
of Aristeas. On the other hand, the opening of the story is clearly reminiscent of Est. i. 1-3; ili. 9 seems to be 
connected with Dan. vi. 2 (Torrey, 48), and several other interesting points of contact with Esther and Daniel 
have been noticed by Bayer (110 seqq.). Lagarde (J//ttheil. iv. 358) conjectured that the story once followed 
after Dan. vi. 1. It is not improbable that the compiler identified Darius with the Mede in Dan. v. 31 (Hitzig, Reuss), 
and Buchler (51) further points out that Daniel's prayer in the first year of Darius (ix.) knows of no earlier return of 
exiles and may be associated with £’s story of Zerubbabel, which is placed in the king's second year. The story 
contains data which ignore and exclude £ ii. 1-15 (note that Cyrus follows Darius in the book of Daniel). The land 
is waste and is partly occupied by Edomites who had burned the Temple. Neither exiles nor Temple-vessels had as 
yet returned, and now for the first time the favour of Persia had been gained and permission was given to return. 
For some reason Cyrus had been unable to fulfil his vow, and that of Darius is virtually a duplicate. It is, as Ewald 
(129) trenchantly observes, ‘as if these kings had been in the habit of thinking of the God of Israel and the fate of 
his people at every critical moment of their lives, and the history of the whole world had strictly hinged in consequence 
upon the changes of its lot’. Ewald, however, accepts the decree of Cyrus, and this leaves no room for that of Darius, 
which is as credible, in itself, as that of the other Persian kings. See below, p. 32. 

(c) It is very generally agreed that, with the exception of v, 1-6, the section was probably or certainly composed 
in Greek. But signs of a Hebrew original have been noticed by Schrader, Renan, Ball, and especially Jahn, who 
offers a Hebrew retranslation (177-88). Torrey (20-25, 37-61) argues for a Hebrew or Aramaic original, on the 
grounds of internal linguistic features, antecedent probability (viz. the close connexion between v. I-6 and the end 
of iv.), and the characteristic interest in the ecclesiastical bodies (iv. 51-56). He notices several ‘ Aramaisms’ 
(e.g. use of rére, Aram. pay; ipEaro, My"), and concludes that the Story of the Three Pages was in Aramaic, and 
metrical (p. 47); zz. 43-46 were also in Aramaic, but the sequel in Hebrew (pp. 29 seq., 58). Bayer (123 seqq.) 
agrees, but urges that the whole of iii. and iv. was in Aramaic. See further Torrey's retranslation and notes (50 seqq-), 
and below on iv. 42 seqq. Jos. reproduces the section, with a necessary introduction to account for the presence of 
Zerubbabel; he seems to have used a slightly different version (Buchler, 57 seqq., 100; see on ili. 3). An abbreviated 
version is given in the Latin summary published by Lagarde (Seff. Stud. il. 16 seqq.; here cited as Lag.), and in 
Josippon (see Biichler, 59 seqq., 62 seq., 100 seq.). For other witnesses see on iv. 36, 41, 59. 

Ill. 3. slept. and awaked: ¢xouyOn cai €vmvos eyevero, ‘lay down and was sleepless’, cf. e£umvos in mod. Greek 
‘wide-awake’ (J. C. Lawson, .l/ed. Gr. Folklore, p.31). According to Jos. § 35, cf. § 57. the king was restless (cf. Est. 
vi, 1), and was the first to suggest the orations and to promise and specify rewards. This conflicts with v. 8 seq., but 
seems to be hinted at in iv. 42 (wAciw tov yeypappévev). On the other hand, £ does not a:iow that the suggestion 
came from the king, who is asleep (vv. 8 seq., 13). Jahn proposes to read évunves (p. 177); Torrey (24, 50) con- 
jectures that the original Aramaic text read: ‘(z. 3)... Darius... slept. (7. 4) Then stood on the watch (or 
“bestired themselves " yn poyn) three young guardsmen (who protected the person of the king: a gloss), and 
they said... .’ 

5. thing (Adyov), i.e. sentence, as in 7’. 16. 

strongest (imepicxucet), i.e. shall prevail. 

sentence (nya), i.e. argument. 

a honours, &c., éqtrixia peydda, (7. 6) nai wop¢-vpav meptBarcaa; Jos. § 35 wxyriptoy wopgupav evitoacla. Cf. 

an. V. 7. 
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6 victory : as, to be clothed in purple, to drink in gold, and to sleep upon gold, and a chariot with 


7 bridles of gold, and a keadtire of fine linen, and a chain about his neck: and he shall sit next to 


8 Darius because of his wisdom, and shall be called Darius his cousin. And then they wrote every 
9 one his sentence, and set to their seals, and laid che writing under king Darius his pillow, and said, 


When the king is risen, some shall give him the writing ; and of whose side the king and the three 
princes of Persia shall judge that his sentence is the wisest, to him shall the victory be given, as it is 


10,11.12 written. The first wrote, Wine is the strongest. The second wrote, The king is strongest. The 


u . 
= and sending forth he called all the princes of Persia and of Media, and the satraps, and the captains, 


third wrote, Women are strongest: but above all things Truth beareth away the victory. 
Now when the king was risen up, they took the writing, and gave it unto him, and so he read it: 


1; and the governors. and the chief officers ; and sat him down in the royal seat of judgement ; and the 
16 writing was read before them. And he said, Call the young men, and they shall explain their own 
17 sentences. So they were called, and came in. And they said unto them, Declare unto us your 


mind concerning the things ye have written. 


18 Then began the first, who had spoken of the strength of wine, and said thus, O sirs, how exceeding 
1y strong is wine! it causeth all men to err that drink it: it maketh the mind of the king and of the 


fatherless child to be all one ; of the bondman and of the freeman, of the poor man and of the rich: 


20 it turneth also every thought into jollity and mirth, so that a man remembereth neither sorrow nor 
21 debt: and it maketh every heart rich, so that a man remembereth neither king nor satrap; and it 
22 maketh to speak all things by talents: and when they are in their cups, they forget their love both 
23 to friends and brethren, and a little after draw their swords: but when they awake from their wine, 
24 they remember not what they have done. O sirs, is not wine the strongest, seeing that it enforceth 


41, 


to do thus? And when he had so spoken, he held his peace. 
2 Then the second, that had spoken of the strength of the king, began to say, O sirs, do not men 
3 excel in strength, that bear rule over the sea and land, and all things in them? But yet is the king 
stronger: and he is their lord. and hath dominion over them; and in whatsoever he commandeth 
4 them they obey him. If he bid them make war the one against the other. they do it: and if he 
5 send them out against the enemies, they go, and overcome mountains, walls, and towers. They 
slay and are slain, and transgress not the king’s commandment: if they get the victory, they bring 
6 all to the king, as well the spoil, as all things else. Likewise for those that are no soldiers, and 
have not to do with wars, but use husbandry. when they have reaped again that which they had sown, 
7 they bring it to the king, and compel one another to pay tribute unto the king. And he is but one 
$8 man: if he command to kill, they kill, if he command to spare, they spare ; if he command to 
smite, they smite ; if he command to make desolate, they make desolate ; if he command to build, 


9, 10 they build ; if he command to cut down, they cut down; if he command to plant, they plant. So 


all his people and his armies obey him: furthermore he lieth down, he eateth and drinketh, and 


g. some (i.e. they) shall give, dacovow, © dabimies. 
three princes, cf. Est. i. 14 (G, but MT 7, as in & viii. 11). 
as it is written, Jahn restores according to his writing. 
12, above all things . . . (imep 6€ mavra . . .), i.e. ‘ Truth is victor over all’ (Torrey, p. 24, cf Sy my3). ‘The 
third appears to have a double thesis to maintain, thus interfering with the symmetry’ (Lupton). 
13. Gi! ‘writings’. and similarly in v. 15. 
14. Gt" om. satraps. Cf. Dan. iti. 2 for this list. 
15. sat; # S shev sat. 
seat of judgement (xpnyatiornpic), council-chamber (cf. A.V. mg.). 
16. he, G' 3 shey. 
17. they said, # he said, &' 1° and the king said. 
18. # guam (+ facile £5 cito Lag.) praewaled (LS vincit) vznuem omnibus hominibus (1S omnes homines) gzz dibunt 
tllud. 
21, speak .. . by talents, Gi'+ cai mavra dia ypappirev moet Grav b€ rivect. 
23. awake. G® ¢yepOaow, G* yernbaow, G" yévorra, Wo ef cum digessertt vinum et surrexerint (Lag. cum a vino 
fuerint . . .). 
24. G' how is not wine . . ., cf. iv. 12. 32. 
IV. 2. that bear . . ., rather *in bearing mle... 
3. their lord, &* lord of all, cf. A.V.; # rex autem super omnia praecellit, H°. . . super fortis est. 
and hath . . . them, &* om. 
obey, G'S evaxovovow, Ut abtos, dxotvouce rov évds, G* woujcovoty (cf. L Lag. faciunt); #° om. ‘and in . . . him’. 
5. as well the spoil .. . (i cai (A +6ca) cay mpovopetcwow kai ra dda mivra (i.e. ‘and if they raid—and all else’ [in 
like manner]), % they bring to the king whatsoever they spoil. Torrey (52) conjectures a confusion of Aram. 4mN ‘take’ 
and 7nmw ‘ other’. 
7. but one man, mg. ove and alone; & Kai abris et (Gx®Ab** cic) pdvos cari, cf. Josh. xxii, 20, Judith i. 11 (so Torrey, 
52. who would join the words to wv. 6). 
&. G om. fin «. & seq. G* om. eixey epnpaoae epnpocaen. Cf. generaliy Dan. v. 19. 
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l ESDKRAS. 1i—35 


11 taketh his rest : and these keep watch round about him, neithcr may any one depart, and do his own 
12 business, neither disobey they him zz anything. O sirs, how should not the king be strongest, seeing 
that in such sort he is obeyed? And he held his peace. 
13. Then the third, who had spoken of women, and of truth, (this was Zorobabel) began to speak. 
14 Osirs, is not the king great, and men are many, and wine is strong? who is it then that ruleth them, 
1, or hath the lordship over them? are they not women? Women have borne the king and all the 
16 people that bear rule by sea and land. Even of them came they: and they nourished them up that 
17 planted the vineyards, from whence the wine cometh. These also make garments for men; these 
18 bring glory unto men ; and without women cannot men be. Yea, and if men have gathered together 
gold and silver and every other goodly thing. and see a woman which is comely in favour and beauty, 
19 they let all those things go, and gape after her, and even with open mouth fix their eyes fast on her ; 
eo and have all more desire unto her than unto gold or silver, or any goodly thine whatsoever. A man 
21 leaveth his own father that brought him up, and his own country, and cleaveth unto his wife. And 
22 with his wife he endeth his days, and remembereth neither father, nor mother, nor country. By this 
also ye must know that women have dominion over you: do ye not labour and toil, and give and 
23 bring all to women? Yea, a man taketh his sword, and goeth forth to make outroads, and to rob 
24 and to steal, and to sail upon the sea and upon rivers; and looketh upon a lion, and walketh in the 
25 darkness ; and when he hath stolen, spoiled, and robbed, he bringeth it tohis love. Wherefore a man 
26 loveth his wife better than father or mother. Yea, many there be that have run out of thcir wits for 
27 women, and become bondmen for their sakes. Many also have perished, have stumbled, and sinned, 
2g for women. And now do ye not believe me? is not the king great in his power? do not all regions 
29 fear to touch him? Yet did I see him and Apame the king's concubine, the daughter of the ilus- 
30 trious Bartacus, sitting at the right hand of the king, and taking the crown from the king's head, 
31 and setting it upon her own head ; yea, she struck the king with her left hand: and therewithal the 
king gaped and gazed upon her with open mouth: if she laughed upon him, he laughed also: but 
if she took any displeasure at him, he was fain to flatter, that she might be reconciled to him again. 
32 O sirs, how can it be but women should be strong, sceing they do thus ? 
33. Then the king and the nobles looked one upon another: so he began to speak concerning truth. 
34 O sirs, are not women strong? great is the earth, high is the heaven, swift is the sun in his course, 
for he compasseth the heavens round about, and fetcheth his course again to his own place in one 
35 day. Is he not great that maketh these things? therefore great is truth, and stronger than all 


13. obrdés €otw Zop., G'S +the son of Salathiel, Lag. +of the house of David, of the tribe of Judah, cf. v. 5. 
The identity of the unknown third youth (note v. 58), thus parenthetically introduced, is stated also by tx‘ in v. 61, 
by 2° in 33, 43, 58, and by Jos. regularly after iv. 10. 

Ij. is not .. . &' by omitting the negative, makes the statement, and joining the verse on to v. 15, reads ‘have 
not women borne the king? and all the people . . . land were even of them’. 

men are many, or are mighty, see Torrey, 24, 53. 
From 7. 1.4 seq. Buchler (61 seq.) conjectures that the first and second orations have been transposed ; cf. August. 
de Civ. Det, xviii, 36 ‘ quum reges unus dixisset, alter vinum, tertius mulieres,’ &c. 
17. garments . . . glory, probably a doublet (Torrey). 


18. and see . . ., &* do they not love (cf. A.V.). 
comely ... beauty xady . . . re xadAet, an evident sign of translation (Torrey, 53)- : 
21. endeth his days, & ddinot tiv Yeynv; or ‘loseth his lite’ (Ball, who cfs. Gen. xxxv. 18 Gi); otherwise ‘. . . for 


the sake of (3. misunderstood) his wife’ (Jahn, 178), or ‘abandoneth himself’ (Torrey, 53, cf. S). Jos. § 52 sai ras youyas 
aguevat per’ aitay (agvovper xai, see Niese) xaprepotpev. 
22. ye must know .. . over you, G@' ‘we... us’. 
23. make outroads, x" efodeveu (cf. 1 Macc. xv. 41), Ur eis e£o3ur, & ‘to waylay’, S ‘to travel’. 
and to steal, i' om. 
24. looketh upon (i.e. faces or confronts), €& @ewpet, U contemnit, Lay. vidit; Treuenfels conj. 6ypevet, ‘ hunts ’. 
25. Wherefore, /z¢. ‘and’, similarly in vv. 35 (‘therefore’), 49 (‘moreover ’). 
27. stumbled, &™ eodudnoar, G" daoduynoav (cf. 1), S * erred’. 
28. do ye not, &&' ‘if ye’. 
29. Isee him and, Torrey, 339 con). / myself (uitds) saw . . . 
the illustrious Bartacus. & Bapraxov (BA: Bataxov, L; papefaxov, Jos. 3; Bezacis, Bezzachi, Lat.; r-b-?-’r-t-k 
3) rou @avpacrov (Oepaciov Jos.,? a proper name, cf. Gapdotos, Herod. vii. 194). The reference may be to no 
historical person (Bayer, 116), or to Apame daughter of the satrap Artabazos ILI, or of the Bactrian satrap Spitamenes ; 
the former was given to Ptolemy Lagos, the latter to Seleucus Nicator. Thus the story may relate to Egypt or tv 
Antioch, and date from the time of Darius III, Codomannus (c. 300 B.C.). See further, Marg. 65 seq.; Torrey, 
40 seqq., 54, 102 ; Josippon (Biichler, 66 n. 2) would make Apame the daughter of Axios (?) the Macedonian. 
30. struck, & ¢cpamev, ‘was slapping’. 
31. therewithal, G xai mpés_rovrors, ‘ and moreover’ (Lupton, cf. 7. 10), or, ‘and in spite of this’ (Torrey, 25, 54). 
33- One upon another, (4° eis [€repos apis, A] tov etepor 3 Ct’ er. 19 érepw (see Torrey, 54 ¢)- 
35. maketh, rather ‘ doeth’; the reference is transferred from the Sun to the Deity (see esp. Jos.). 
therefore, «at, rather ‘but’. 
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I ESDRAS 4. 36-42 


36 things. All the earth calleth upon truth, and the heaven blesseth her: all works shake and tremble, 


37 but with her is no unrighteous thing. 


Wine is unrighteous, the king is unrighteous, women are 
unrighteous, all the children of men are unrighteous, and unrighteous are all such their works; and 


38 there is no truth in them; in their unrighteousness also they shall perish. But truth abideth, and 
39 is strong for ever; she liveth and conquereth for evermore. With her there is no accepting of 


persons or rewards ; but she doeth the things that are just, and refraineth from all unrighteous and 


yo Wicked things; and all men do well like of her works. Neither in her judgement is any unrighteous- 


ql 


42 


ness; and she is the strength,and the kingdom, and the power, and the majesty, of all ages. Blessed 
be the God of truth. And with that he held histongue. And all the people then shouted, and said, 


Great is truth, and strong above all things. ; ; ; : as 4 
Then said the king unto him, Ask what thou wilt more than is appointed in writing, and we will 
give it thee, inasmuch as thou art found wisest ; and thou shalt sit next me, and shalt be called my 


36. calleth upon, A.V. mg. fraiseth the truth, Lag. invocat ; Athanasius, Or. f7. ¢. Aviaa. ii. xx, quotes the passage 
(‘all . . . tremble’), and argues that if all the earth ‘praiseth’ (igvet) the Demiurge and Truth, the former is the 
Logos. 
2 works, épya, perhaps originally ‘created things’ (Torrey), Lag. guae mouentur trement. 

with her (so Jos.), but 4z7 (mg.) is a well attested reading and refers to the Deity as in @. 35 (see Torrey, 55). 

37- and there is, Torrey (25) conj. ‘if (et) there is...” 

38-40. See Cyprian, Ef. Ixxiv., August. de Czvit, Dei, xviii. ch. 36. 

38. for evermore, eis Tov ai@va Tov aiaros, a Semitism. : 

39. rewards, G® dcadhopa (cf. 1 5), GA dtapfopa; Torrey, 56a, compares 2 Chron. xix. 7. F : , 

and refraineth, similarly x‘ 1° % Lag.; the text implies a misunderstanding of the comparative particle: ‘things 
that are just suther than all . . .’ (Fr., Ball, Torrey, 25, 56). 

do well like, eidoxovc:, cf. Matt. ii. 17. nee : ; 

4o. she, atry; x! airns ‘hers’; read perhaps airy ‘to her’ (cf. Lag. zfsé). With the doxology cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 11, 
Dan. il. 37, Matt. vi. 13. 

Blessed . . ., or, since Truth is praised, restore ‘blessed of God be Truth’ (Torrey, 56). ; 

ql. Uk Meyidy 9 ddnOeta kai Irepryvee; magna est veritas et pracvalet (+ omnibus). There is no good authority 
for the erroneous fraevalebit, Jos. ignores the saying. Cyprian (£%. Ixxiv. 9) quotes it as veritas manet et invalescet. 
August. (de Civ. Dei, xviii. 36) refers to this passage as a prophecy of Christ. See further, for citations, Pohlmann, 
263 seq. 

; The appendix on Truth (z'v. 33-41) does not seem to be part of the original story; one may perhaps compare the 
various embellishments in the story of Ahikar. André (192) points out parallels in the praise of Wisdom and refers to 
Wisd. iii. 9, where Truth has a deeper mystical signification as though synonymous with the God of Truth. 

The decree of Darius and the return of Zerubbabel, iv. 42-v. 6. (a) The vow of Darius practically duplicates that 
of Cyrus, and both kings are curiously associated with the capture of Babylon in Jos. x. 11 4. That Cyrus was unable 
to fulfil his vow need not imply, as Buchler supposes, the existence of some specific tradition; it may be merely an 
attempt to justify this story of Darius, see /#/vod. p. 16. In any case the return of exiles under Zerubbabel in the reign 
of Darius (v. 6) is complicated by the references in v. 7 seqq. (EF ii. seq.) to that of Cyrus. Since ii. 1-15 seems to be 
incomplete, it has been urged that the gap between Ei. and ii. may be filled, partly at least, by Z v. 1-6, reading Cyrus 
for Darius in v. 2 and adjusting or omitting v. 6 (see Ewald, 86; the comm. of Bertheau and Ryssel; Sellin, Stud, 
112 seq.; Davies, 49 seq.) Against this see Schrader, 482 n. & It is otherwise held that v. 1-6 refer to a return, 
perhaps under Joakim (see v. 5), in the reign of Darius (De Saulcy and Kaulen [so Nikel, 52, 126]; Schrader; 
Reuss; Ryle, 15; André, 137-40). But it has been shown by Schrader (oc. c7#.) and Torrey that this passage cannot 
be severed from the close of iv, and that both are of Semitic origin. The relationship between E 1. and £& iv. v. 1-6, 
7 seqq. (E il.) thus becomes more difficult, and Torrey (followed by Kent) would treat the Story of the Three Youths 
as an (Aramaic) interpolation im the (Hebrew) history of the time of Cyrus. Hence iv. 43-7, 57-61, and v. 6a are 
regarded as redactional, liking the interpolated Darius story with the main narrative. The latter thus comprises 
Eu (£Z ii. 1-15), £ iv. 47 a, 48 a (Sand Cyrus the king wrote . . .’), 48 6-56, 62 seq., v. I seqq. (with Cyzzs in v. 2, 
and in v. 6 reading only ‘in the second year of the reign of Cyrus, king of Persia, in the month . . .’); see Torrey, 
Journ. Bibl. Lit., xvi (1897), 168 seq., Esra Stud., 26, 32 seq., 58, 133; Kent, 340 seq. This would represent an 
earher stage than the MT, but still furnishes a narrative, which both scholars regard as unhistorical, and which has 
been expanded by transferring E iv. 7 seqq. from its incorrect position before the reign of Darius to one equally 


_ Incorrect in & 11. 16 seqq. 


(46) Although the effort has been made to link together traditions of Cyrus and Darius, the interpolation-hypothesis 
brings fresh difficulties. The Story of the Three Pages (iii. 1-iv. 41), whatever its true origin and form, can only 
have been used because of its sequcl. True, it could only have been inserted here, but a compiler was under no 
obligation to insert it, and the exhibition of rhetorical skill evidently served his purpose. The royal favour once 
obtained is turned to good account (cf. Est. v.), and unless the story had been already connected with Jewish history 
it is difficult to explain its presence. Only the fact that it deals with Darius and not Cyrus explains its survival, and 
the confusion arising from the effort to combine it with the history of the exiles is evidence of deliberate method. On 
these grounds, then, we have a bona-fide tradition—not necessarily a valuable one—of a return in the reign of Darius. 
Hence it is that 11. 16 seqq. seek to explain the delay between the time of Cyrus (who belongs to the past, ii. 30, iii. 1, 
Iv. 44, 57) and that of Darius, and that Darius is represented partly as initiating (iv. 43, 47-56) and partly as endorsing 
(iv. 44, 57, See vi. 34) the return of the Jews. The whole is the result of a compromise. iv. 43-6 (Aramaic, 
Torrey, 29 n. 13) and 57-61 (Hebrew, id. 59) bear no resemblance to redactional patches (against Torrey, 57 seqq.). 


They actually being new details (the valuable 7. 45), and vv. 44, 57, by ignoring the return of the vessels im il. 10-15, _ 


link conflicting traditions, but do not link an otherwise unnecessary interpolation with the tradition which runs through 
E iii. Besides, it is not clear that the gap between E i. and ii. is filled by Torrey’s restoration (see Bayer, 134) or 
that the attempt to fill it is (in view of the development of the Cyrus-tradition) at all necessary. It may be concluded, 
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43.cousin. Then said he unto the king, Remember thy vow, which thou didst vow to build Jerusalem, 
44 in the day when thou camest to thy kingdom, and to send away all the vessels that were taken out 

of Jerusalem, which Cyrus set apart, when he vowed to destroy Babylon, and vowed to send them 
45 again thither. Thou didst also vow to build up the temple, which the Edomites burned when Judza 
46 was made desolate by the Chaldeans. And now, O lord the king, this is that which I require, and 
which I desire of thee, and this is the princely liberality that shall proceed from thee: I pray there- 
fore that thou make good the vow, the performance whcreof thou hast vowed to the King of heaven 
with thine own mouth. 

Then Darius the king stood up, and kissed him, and wrote letters for him unto all the treasurers 
and governors and captains and satraps, that they should safely bring on their way both him, and 
gall those that should go up with him to build Jerusalem. He wrote letters also unto all the 

governors that were in Ceelesyria and Phoenicia, and unto them in Libanus, that they should bring 
49 cedar wood from Libanus unto Jerusalem, and that they should build the city with him. Moreover 

he wrote for all the Jews that should go out of his realm up into Jewry, concerning their freedom, 
50 that no officer, no governor, no satrap, nor treasurer, should forcibly enter into their doors; and that 
all the country which they occupied should be free to them without tribute; and that the Edomites 
51 should give over the villages of the Jews which then they held: and that there should be yearly 
52 given twenty talents to the building of the temple, until the time that it were built; and other ten 
talents yearly, for burnt offerings to be presented upon the altar every day, as they had a command- 
3 ment to offer seventeen: and that all they that should come from Babylonia to build the city should 
34 have their freedom, as well they as their posterity, and all the priests that came. He wrote also 0 
55 give them their charges, and the priests’ vestments wherein they minister; and for the Levites he 
wrote that their charges should be given them until the day that the house were finished, and 
! Jerusalem builded up. And he commanded to give to all that kept the city lands and wages. He 


AT 
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sent away also all the vessels from Babylon, that Cyrus had set apart; and all that Cyrus had given 
in commandment, the same charged he also to be done, and sent unto Jerusalem. 
38 Now when this young man was gone forth, he lifted up his face to heaven toward Jerusalem, and 
30 praised the King of heaven, and said, From thee cometh victory, from thee cometh wisdom, and 
10 thine is the glory, and I am thy servant. Blessed art thou, who hast given me wisdom: and to thee 
1 I give thanks, O Lord of our fathers. And so he took the letters, and went out, and came unto 
12 Babylon, and told it all his brethren. And they praised the God of their fathers, because he had 


therefore, that & iii. 1-v. 6 furnish a distinctive tradition of some return in the reign of Darius in accordance with 
his decree in vv. 48-56. See further on vi. seq. 
On the text of iv. 42 seqq., see especially Torrey, 125 seqq.- 
43. Remember, tk" + © king. 
44. he vowed . . . Babylon, S om. ; Gaab (see Fr.) and Torrey conj. ‘when he began’ (fpfaro); cum excideret 
(desolavit) B. Jos. § 58 omits all reference to Cyrus—‘ the vessels which Neb., having pillaged, carried to B." 
45. Edomites, cf. viii. 69. Gi® Iovdatoe; 1 Lag. ‘. . Chaldei cum desolata esset Iudea.’ Fr. cites MS.44:... 
everuptoe NaS. See Lutred.§ 5 7. 
46. O lord the king, cf. Dan. iv. 24. 
and this is the .. .; ‘and since such mumificence is thine’ (Torrey, 29 n. 13). 
the vow ... vowed, lit. ‘the vow which thou didst vow.’ 
47. letters, lit. ‘the letters’, viz. which he desired. The reference is naturally to Darius and Zerubbabel ; but on 
the theory that the story is an interpolation, Cyrus writes for Sheshbazzar (Torrey, Kent). 
48. The grant of wood ; see v. 55. 
49. enter ... doors. According to Jos. § 61 the royal taxes are remitted, cf. E vil. 24. 
50. Edomites (t® Chaldeans). Jos. adds the Samaritans and people of Coelesyria. 
51. twenty talents, G'S + ‘of silver’. Jos. reads ‘fifty’, but omits the numbers in 7. 52. 


temple, 7a iepsv, probably DTONT M2; for 93° E usually has vads. 
52. and other .. . yearly, & #5 at end of verse, perhaps rightly. 
seventeen should probably be omitted (Lupton, 69; Torrey, 127). 

53. The reference to freedom seems out of place, see Buchler, 98 sey., who joins the last words (‘and for ail the 
priests . . .’) to v. 5.1. 

54. to give them, cf. Uk" do@jvat. 

charges, yopnyia. Inv. 55, Jos. § 62 has ‘for the Levites, the musical instruments (ra épyava) wherewith they 
praise God’. With the interest in the Levites, cf. E vii. 24, and especially N xi. 23. 

56. kept (dpovpovcr) the city; Jos. + ‘and the temple’; on his paraphrase of the verse, see Buchler, 99 n. 3. 

58. toward Jerusalem, cf. Dan. vi. 10, Tob. iii. 11. seq. With the prayer cf. E vii. 27, Dan. il, 19, 20, 23. 

59. Gk" ‘counsel (SovAy) and wisdom and victory, and thine is the glory’; so 1°, transposing ‘wisdom’ and 
‘victory’. Origen, Hom. ix. in Josuam, quotes from ‘Esdras’: ‘a te Domine est victoria et ego servus tuus, bene- 
dictus es Deus veritatis’ (cf. 7. 40). 

* 60. give thanks, rather ‘ praise ’. 
' 62. God of their fathers, cf. E. vii. 27, viii. 28, x. 11. 
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63 given them freedom and liberty to go up, and to build Jerusalem, and the temple which is called by 
his name: and they feasted with instruments of music and gladness seven days. Ps 

5. After this were the chiefs of fathers’ houses chosen to go up according to their tribes, with their 

2 wives and sons and daughters, with their menservants and maidservants, and their cattle. And 

Darius sent with them a thousand horsemen, till they had brought them back to Jerusalem safely, 

3 and with musical instruments, tabrets and flutes. And all their brethren played, and he made them 

go up together with them. 

4 And these are the names of the men which went up, according to their families amongst their 

5 tribes, after their several divisions. The priests, the sons of Phinees, the sons of Aaron: Jesus the 

son of Josedek, the son of Saraias, and Joakim the son of Zorobabel, the son of Salathiel, of the 

6 house of David, of the lineage of Phares, of the tribe of Judah; who spake wise sentences before 

Darius the king of Persia in the second year of his reign, in the month Nisan, which is the first 


month. ] 
7 And these are they of Jewry that came up | Now these are the children of the province, 2 
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63. which is called... @ of dvopdoOn 76 dvopa avrou én’ ait@; a Hebraism, cf. 2 Chron. vi. 33, vil. 14, & vi. 33. 
feasted, Jos. § 66 ray dvdernow Kai madtyyevectay THs maTpidos Eopratorres, 





V. 2. brought . . . back, x" droxatacrnoa, Cx’ aroxatackyvocat. Bt 
safely, mg. w7tk feace, a literal rendering in the Greek of the Hebrew term. For the escort, cf. E viii. 22, 
N i1. 9. 
a Ana all. . ., & MSS. nos. 55, 58 omit ‘and’; the brethren were naturally the musicians, cf. v. 42 below. 
he made . .., Gi" ‘they’. Restore perhaps (after Torrey, 130) ‘ played and were sending them (on their way) 
as they went up’. Cf. Jos., and possibly (so Lupton) Tertullian, De Cor. Afz(it. ix. ‘facilius cum tympanis et tibiis 
et psalteriis revertens de captivitate Babyloniae quam cum coronis’, &c. | 

4. Cf. viii. 28; the /7zéa/ arrangement also recalls E’s twelve lay-families. p 

5. Read ‘ of the priests’ (Torrey, 131), cf. E viii. 2, where also priests are mentioned first (cf. E ili. 2, but contrast 
iv. 3, V. 2). 

Phinees (Phinehas), the son (@ $) + of Eleazar the son of Aaron (&"). 

and Joakim the son of Z. @& 6 xai Z., thus identifying, cf. Zer. and Sheshbazzar in vi. 18. This genealogy 
conflicts with that of Zerubbabel in 1 Chron. iii. 19 seqq., and Joakim the priest was the son of Jeshua (N x11. 10, 26). 
Some (e.g. Fr., Reuss) accept Joakim as the original hero of the story in iti. seq. and as the leader of a return in the | 
reign of Darius. Biichler (56) would read ‘and Zer. the son of Shealtiel the son of Joakim’ (i.e. the king), 
corresponding to Jeshua the grandson of the priest Seraiah. Similarly Bayer (121 seq.) who also reads ‘ Jeshua the 
son... of Seraiah, the son of Phinehas, the son of Aaron the priest’. Torrey (131) suggests ‘and there rose up 
with him Zer.’ (13 DP", cf. ii. 8). This is attractive but seems rather abrupt. The analogy of E viii. 2 would suggest 
the presence of priestly and Davidic representatives. Such is the confusion, however, in the history of the return that } 
‘Joakim the son of’ may conceivably be an insertion on the view that Zer. (identified with Sheshbazzar) had already | 
led a return in the time of Cyrus. On the intricacies see /wfvod. p. 15 seq. 

6. which is. . ., rather ‘on the first of the month’ (Fr.; Jahn; Torrey, 27, 61). The date is properly not that 
when Zer. gained the king’s ear (cf. N ii. 1, also the first month), but of the departure (see £ viil. 6), and, ichoush 
it conflicts with 7. 57, the mention of the year is presupposed by the reference in v. 47. Note the care to give dates 
in E vii. 7 seq., vill. 31, &c. 


_ The Register of the Return. v. 7-46 = E ii, N vii. 6-73; Jos. xi. 3 10 merely gives a brief summary. This list | 
is tbe foundation-stone of the canonical post-exilic history, its authenticity a matter of keen dispute among those 
who have investigated this period, its essential trustworthiness accepted even by those who reject almost all that 
remains for the time of Cyrus (£ i.iv. 5). Its problems involve the entire structure of E-N. It is the list of those. 
who returned ‘every man to his own city’ (Z v. 8), thus connecting in the most realistic manner the large community | 
( the Rahal) which returned to the land of their ancestors with the pre-exilic population. It is no less closely connected _ 
with subsequent events in E—N; note the families in Ezra’s band several decades later (see on £ viii. 28-40), the! 
enumeration in & ix, 21 seqq., the signatories of the covenant (N x.), and the various lists in N xii. As a whole the 
list may be likened to the register of the children of Israel before the Exodus (Gen. xlvi. 8-27) and after the settlement | 
(Num. xxvi. 1-51, 1 Chron. 1i.-viii.). 

As a Register of the Return it ignores both the many Jews who had never left Palestine or who may have fled 
(perhaps temporarily) into Egypt, and the South Judaean families who had moved northwards into the neighbourhood, 
of Jerusalem (1 Chron. ii.). Confining itself to the deportation by Nebuchadrezzar it ignores other returns (on the 
assumption that Zech. vi. 9 seq. do not represent an isolated occurrence). It implies the possibility of a very easy, 
settlement by the exiles among the people of the land (contrast the tradition in Z iv. 50); and the manifest improbability 
that the families could return after many years each to its old abode cannot be explained away (with Meyer, 151, and. 
others) in view of the explicit statements in v. 46 seq. Moreover, the list includes the common people (see 2 Kings: 
XxiV. 14-16), numbers Zerubbabel alone among the Davidic descendants, and apparently excludes guilds of artisans! 
(2 Kings, /.¢.). Although the numbers (v. 41) have been skilfully defended, considerable perplexity is caused by: 
the place-names enumerated (see Elhorst, 7%. 7. xxix, 97 seq-; Kosters ib. xxx, 499 seq., xxxi, 531; Nikel, 57 seq.). 
Whether the list enumerates families carried off at the exile or applies to the new settlers—and those who accept the: 
list are divided on this very important question—it is very difficult to account for the absence of some places (Nikel. 
54 seq.) and the presence of others (Meyer, 105 seqq., 190). Moreover, the list implies a careful retention of the 
various local origins and divisions of the ecclesiastical and lay families during the years of exile, although once ir; 
Palestine there are, as is to be expected, continual changes and developments (Kosters, & 7%. col. 1483, § 8). Ne 
doubt some of the personal names are old, but it is improbable that such family-names as Jeshua, Pahath-moab, Elam ; 
Bigvai (better Bagoi £ «. 14), and Aspadath (£ Aspharasus v. 8) are of pre-exilic date. It also assumes the existencu 
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from the captivity, where they dwelt as strangers, 
whom Nabuchodonosor the king of Babylon had 
carried away unto Babylon. 


8 And they returned 
unto Jerusalem, and to the other parts of Jewry, 
every man to his own city, who came with Zoro- 
babel, with Jesus, Nchemias, avd Zaraias, Resaias, 
Eneneus, Mardocheus, Beelsarus, Aspharasus, 

9 Reelias, Roimus, avd Baana, their leaders. The 
number of them of the nation, and their leaders : 
the sons of Phoros, two thousand a hundred 
seventy and two: the sons of Saphat, four 

rohundred seventy and two: the sons of Ares, 
11 seven hundred fifty and six: the sons of Phaath 
Moab, of the sons of Jesus and Joab, two thou- 
sand eight hundred and twelve: 
12 the sons of 
Elam, a thousand two hundred fifty and four: 
the sons of Zathui, nine hundred forty and five: 
13 the sons of Chorbe, seven hundred and five: the 
sons of Bani, six hundred forty and cight: the 
sons of Bebai, six hundred twenty and three: 
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that went up out of the captivity of those which 
had been carried away, whom Nebuchadnezzar 
the king of Babylon had carried away unto 
Babylon, and that returned unto Jerusalem and 
Judah, every one unto his city; which came with 
Zerubbabel, Jeshua, Nehemiah, Seraiah, Reelaiah, 
Mordecai, Bilshan, Mispar, Bigvai, Rehum, Ba- 
anah. The number of the men of the people of 
Israel : 

the children of Parosh, two thousand 
an hundred seventy and two. 


to 


oe 


The children of 4 
Shephatiah, three hundred seventy and _ two. 
The children of Arah, seven hundred seventy 5 
and five. The children of Pahath-moab, of the 6 
children of Jeshua ad Joab, two thousand eight 
hundred and twelve. The children of Elam. a 7 
thousand two hundred fifty and four. The chil- 8 
dren of Zattu, nine hundred forty and five. The 9 
children of Zaccai, seven hundred and threescore. 
The children of Bani, six hundred forty and two. ro 
The children of Bebai, six hundred twenty and 1 
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of trustworthy genealogies (v. 37 seqq.) which apparently were not preserved at Babylon, but were cherished by the 
natives of Judah. Such lists as are incorporated in Chron. (especially t Chron. xxiv., which has several points of 
resemblance with the E-N lists) are on critical grounds practically valueless for the pre-exilic age, and it is necessary, 
therefore, to suppose that—if the great list is genuine—the older genealogical records have disappeared (see Meyer, 
140, 160 seqq.). On the other hand, one important list which vitally conflicts with this is prescrved in Neh. 1i., and, 
as Ed. Meyer was the first to observe, testifies to the prominence of an indigenous population, secular and ecclesiastical, 
wherein the presence of the South Judaean groups may be recoynized. But that list testines also to the weakness of any 
body of Babylonian exiles; see Jzfrad. § 5 (ce). 

While this list forms the backbone of the biblical post-exilic history and is in a context where the events are 
closely interconnected (viz. the yenerous decree, the great return, the steps to reorganize religious conditions), the 
evidence of Haggai and Zechariah (520 B.c.) renders the whole context untrustworthy (so even Meyer, pp. 49, 73, 
98 seq., 191). These prophets ignore the presence of this great community (see Jzérod. § 4. II.), and the successful 
Opposition as described in £& v. 66 seqq. ‘shows how small a number had really returned’ (G. A. Sinith, Jerzsudlenz, 
ii, 298 seq.). Certain considerations might support the genuineness of the list and its context (see Davies, 14, 80 ; 
Torrey, 144), but the weight of evidence, and the recognition that the list has been subsequently ‘edited’ (Holzhey, 15 ; 
Davies, 51), or may comprise the result of several returns between 538 and 520 or 516 (Sellin, Ser. 7, Sad. 42, 108 seq., 
115, 158), indicate that whatever return or returns took place the list and the context describe events in such a way 
that the historical facts cannot be recovered by any internal criticism of the narratives. 

The list appears in the account of Nehemiah (c. 44.4) where it is treated as that of ‘the children of the province’, 
and should incorporate those native families who had separated from the heathen (£ vii. 6. 13); see Jtrod. p. 9. 
On internal grounds N vii. (not necessarily in its present form) appears to be its earlier form, and it is noteworthy 
that £ and to a greater extent E show traces of some adjustment of the list to the history before the building of the 
Temple (see below). On the minutiae of the list, see Smend (who notes frequent agreement with N, so also Bayer, 38) ; 
Moulton, ZA TW, xix, 246 seq.: Meyer, 141 seqq., and Bayer, 42 seqq-, and, besides the comm., the several articles in 
E £i, The readings in the R.V. mg., with the identifications of the more difficult names, have been omitted in the 
notes here and in the other lists, viii. 29 seqq., ix. 19 seqq., &c. 

7- captivity .. ., Gt ris aiypadwoias ris mapotKtas (Gx droKeoius). 

8. The leaders are twelve in number (cf. the tribes, and see on v. 4) through the insertion of Eneneus (= Nahamani 
N vii. 7). NG reads ‘who came with Zer. and Jeshua and Neh.: Azariah . . . Mispereth, Ezra, Bigvai .. . Baanah, 
Masphar’; cf. the old view that the return of Zer. was contemporary with that of N or E (see /sfrod. p. 10 2). 
Among the important variants are E Zarazas (E Seraiah, N Asariah); Resaias (E Reelaiah, N Raamiah, see 
E Bi., 3997); Beelsarus (EN Bitshan, see E Bi., 574); Aspharasus (2? Pers. Aspadata; Marg. 35); Aeefzas (i.e. 
Reelaiah, EN Sigvai); Roimus (E Rehum, N Nehum = G&* in E). Jos. xi. 3 § 73 seq. mentions besides Zer. and 
Jeshua two names of prominent donors (see 7. 44 seq.), Mordecai (see on vii. 15) and Sherebiah. 

9-23. The lay-families. £ 15 seq. add Avlaz (? Keilah), Asefas (? Azekah), Asari or Asuru (cf. Asara v. 31, or 
Azzur N x. 17), Anais or Annias (cf. Hananiah, or Hodiah N x. 18). For Avem cf. Harim, E 32 (wanting in £, 
unless Chore v. 12 represents it and not Zaccaz; see N x. 14) or Hashum (E 19 before Uibéar [see below]; N x. 18 
before Bezai [FE Bassai]). On these additions see also Bayer, 43 seqq.. 75- For the compound Arsiphurith, cf. Jorah 
E 18 = Hariph N vii. 24 (G:%+*the children of Asen’), x. 19. Batferus (note the number) takes the place of 
Gtdbar (E.) or Gibeon (N); cf perhaps Bether, Josh. xv. 19 and see Guthe, SBOT. With the Chadiasai, cf. perhaps 
Hadashah, Josh. xv. 37, or Adasa. 1 Mace. vit. 40; and with the Awmidie’, perhaps Modin, 1 Macc. ii. 1, or Migdal- 


» Gad, or Middin (Ball); Bayer (45 seg.) discovers the names Hashum and Hodijah. Inv. 21 Ai is wanting, and if 


Viphish represents .Wugbish (E only, cf. Magpiash N x. 20), the men of Nebo, the other Elam (cf. E 31) and Harim 
(see E 39, £ 25) are absent. Ca/umolalus (G® -calus) and Onus represent Lod, Hadid and .1no. 
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the sons of Astad. a thousand three hundred 
14 twenty and two: the sons of Adonikam, six 
hundred sixty and seven: the sons of Bagoi, two 
thousand sixty and six: 
the sons of Adinu, four 
15 hundred fifty and four: the sons of Ater, of 
Ezekias, ninety and two: the sons of Kilan and 
Azetas, threescore and seven: the sons of Azaru, 
16 four hundred thirty and two: the sons of Annis, 
a hundred and one: the sons of Arom: the sons 
of Bassai, three hundred twenty and three: the 
1; sons of Arsiphurith, a hundred and twelve: the 
sons of Baiterus, three thousand and five: the 
sons of Bethlomon, a hundred twenty and three: 
18 they of Netophas, fifty and five: they of Ana- 
thoth, a hundred fifty and eight: they of Bethas- 
19 moth, forty and two: they of Kariathiarius, 
twenty and five: they of Caphira and Beroth, 
20 seven hundred forty and three: the Chadiasiai 
and Ammidioi, four hundred twenty and two: 
they of Kirama and Gabbe, six hundred twenty 
21and one: they of Macalon, a hundred twenty 
and two: they of Betolion, fifty and two: the 
sons of Niphis, a hundred fifty and six: 


the sons 
of Calamolalus and Onus, seven hundred twenty 
23 and five: the sons of Jerechu, three hundred 
24 forty and five: the sons of Sanaas, three thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty. The priests: 
the sons of Jeddu, the son of Jesus, among the 
sons of Sanasib, nine hundred seventy and two: 
the sons of Emmeruth,a thousand fifty and two: 
25 the sons of Phassurus, a thousand two hundred 
forty and seven: the sons of Charme,a thousand 
and seventeen. 
26 


22 


The Levites: the sons of Jesus, 
and Kadmiel, and Bannas, and Sudias, seventy 
27 and four. The holy singers: the sons of Asaph, 
28 a hundred twenty and eight. The porters: the 
sons of Salum, the sons of Atar, the sons of 
Tolman, the sons of Dacubi, the sons of Ateta, 
the sons of Sabi, in all a hundred thirty and nine. 


29 The temple-servants: the sons of Esau, the sons 
of Asipha, the sons of Tabaoth, the sons of 
Keras, the sons of Sua, the sons of Phaleas, the 


| 
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three. The children of Azgad, a thousand two 1: 
hundred twenty and two. The children of tl 
Adonikam. six hundred sixty and six. Thet. 
children of Bigvai, two thousand fifty and six. | 
The children of Adin, four hundred fifty and 1, 
four. The children of Ater, of Hezekiah, ninety 1 
and eight. | 

| 


The children of Bezai. three hundred 1 
twenty and three. The children of Jorah, ant 
hundred and twelve. The children of Hashum.1 
two hundred twenty and three. The children of 2 
Gibbar, ninety and five. The children of Beth- 2 


lehem, an hundred twenty and three. The men 2 
of Netophah. fifty and six. The men of Ana- 2 
thoth, an hundred twenty and eight. The chil- 2 


dren of Azmaveth, forty and two. The children.2: 
of Kiriath-arim. Chephirah, and Beeroth, seven 
hundred and forty and three. The children of < 
Ramah and Geba, six hundred twenty and one. 
The men of Michmas, an hundred twenty and: 
two. The men of Beth-el and Ai, two hundred: — 
twenty and three. The children of Nebo, fifty + 
and two. The children of Magbish, an hundred _ 
fifty and six. The children of the other Elam,: — 
a thousand two hundred fifty and four. The © 
children of Harim, three hundred and twenty. 
The children of Lod, Hadid, and Ono, seven: 
hundred twenty and five. The children of. 
Jericho, three hundred forty and five. The — 
children of Senaah, three thousand and six _ 
hundred and thirty. The priests: the children 
of Jedaiah, of the house of Jeshua, nine hundred 
seventy and three. 

The children of Immer, a 
thousand fifty and two. The children of Pashhur, 
a thousand two hundred forty and seven. The, 
children of Harim, a thousand and seventeen. 
The Levites: the children of Jeshua and Kad-— 
miel, of the children of Hodaviah, seventy and- 
four. The singers: the children of Asaph, an 
hundred twenty and eight. The children of the | 
porters: the children of Shallum, the children of 
Ater, the children of Talmon, the children of 
Akkub, the children of Hatita, the children 
of Shobai, in all an hundred thirty and nine.’ 
The Nethinim: the children of Ziha, the children 
of Hasupha, the children of Tabbaoth; the chil-+ — 
dren of Keros, the children of Siaha, the children, 


et ery wee 


24 seq. The priests. The family of Jedaiah is ascribed to Sanasib (#° Enassibe) i-e. Eliashib, grandson of Jeshua 
and grandfather of Jaddua (N xii, 10-12); Meyer, 169; Batten, SBO7Z, 59. The omission of Eliashib in EN is more 
explicable (in view of the foreign alliance in N xiil. 4, 28) than its presence in E. The reference to Jeshua may be due 
to insertion. Apart from this, it is noteworthy that there is little variation in the versions, perhaps an indication of the 


lateness of the list of the priests (“BOT /oc. cit.). 


26. The Levites. As regards the small number, it may be noticed that certain Levitical families, at all events’ 
appear not to have been deported, so Henadad (see v. 58), and also the Korahites (Meyer, /svae/., 352 n. 5), see Meyer | 


Lut. 167, 177, Nikel, 86 (from another standpoint), and /zéred. $5 (¢). 
29 seqq. The Nethinim, £ (but not &&', which is as usual corrected after the MT) adds Ufa (? cf. Uthai, E viii. 14) 


Kefaé (or Ketam, cf. N vii. 48 Ee, and see Torrey, 89 seq., Bayer, 52), Chaseba (? cf. Chezib, Cozbi), Asara (see Azar 
v.15, and cf. Hasrah, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 22), Pharakim (see E Bi, 3686) and Cutha (2 cf. the Cuthzeans, or, with Bayer 
{ 


Sotai, E 55). 


as 





AS 


Acud, the sons of Uta, the sons of Ketab, the 
sons of Accaba, the sons of Subai, the sons of 
Anan, the sons of Cathua, the sons of Geddur, 
, the sons of Jairus, the sons of Daisan, the sons of 
Noeba, the sons of Chaseba, the sons of Gazera, 
the sons of Ozias, the sons of Phinoe, the sons of 
Asara, the sons of Basthai, the sons of Asana, 
the sons of Maani, the sons of Naphisi, 
the sons 
of Acub, the sons of Achipha, the sons of Asur, 
'32 the sons of Pharakim, the sons of Basaloth, the 
sons of Meedda, the sons of Cutha, the sons of 
Charea, the sons of Barchus, the sons of Serar. 
the sons of Thomcei, the sons of Nasi, the sons of 
Atipha. 
3 The sons of the servants of Solomon: 
the sons of Assaphioth, the sons of Pharida, 
the 
sons of Jceli, the sons of Lozon, the sons of 
34 Isdael, the sons of Saphuthi, the sons of Agia, 
the sons of Phacarcth, the sons of Sabie, the sons 
of Sarothie, the sons of Masias, the sons of Gas, 
the sons of Addus, the sons of Subas, the sons of 
Apherra, the sons of Barodis, the sons of Saphat, 
35 the sons of Allon. All the temple-servants, and 
the sons of the servants of Solomon, were three 
36 hundred seventy and two. These came up from 
Thermeleth, and Thelersas, Charaathalan lead- 
37 ing them, and Allar; and they could not shew 
their families, nor their stock, how they were of 
Israel: the sons of Dalan the son of Ban, the 
sons of Nekodan, six hundred fifty and two. 
38 And of the priests, they that usurped the office 
of the priesthood and were not found: the sons 
of Obdia, the sons of Akkos, the sons of Jaddus, 
who married Augia one of the daughters of 
39 Zorzelleus. and was called after his name. And 
when the description of the kindred of these men 
was sought in the register, and was not found, 
they were removed from executing the office of 
jothe priesthood: for unto them said Nehemias 
and Attharias, that they should not be partakers 


r sons of Labana, the sons of Aggaba, the sons of 
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of Padon ; the children of Lebanah, the children 43 
of Hagabah, the children of Akkub; the children 46 
of Hagab, the children of Shamlai, the children 
of Hanan; the children of Giddel, the children of 47 
Gahar, the children of Reaiah; the children of 48 
Rezin, the children of Nekoda, the children of 
Gazzam ; the children of Uzza, the children of 49 
Paseah, the children of Besai; the children of 50 
Asnah, the children of Meunim, the children of 
Nephisim ; the children of Bakbuk, the children 51 
of Hakupha, the children of Harhur; the chil- 52 
dren of Bazluth, the children of Mchida, the 
children of Harsha; 

the children of Barkos, the 53 
children of Sisera, the children of Temah; the 34 
children of Neziah, the children of Hatipha. 
The children of Solomon’s servants: the children 55 
of Sotai, the children of Hassophercth, the chil- 
dren of Peruda; the children of Jaalah, the 36 
children of Darkon, the children of Giddel ; the 57 
children of Shephatiah, the children of Hattil, 
the children of Pochereth-hazzebaim, the chil- 
dren of Ami. 


All the Nethinim, and the chil- 58 
dren of Solomon’s servants, were three hundred 
ninety and two. And these were they which 59 
went up from Tel-melah, Tel-harsha, Cherub, 
Addan, avd Immer: but they could not shew 
their fathers’ houses, and their seed, whether 
they were of Israel: the children of Delaiah, the 60 
children of Tobiah, the children of Nekoda, six 
hundred fifty and two. And of the children of 61 
the priests: the children of Habaiah, the children 
of Hakkoz, the children of Barzillai, which took 
a wife of the daughters of Barzillai the Gileadite, 
and was called after their name. These sought 62 
their register among those that were reckoned 
by genealogy, but they were not found: there- 
fore were they deemed polluted and put from 
the priesthood. And the Tirshatha said unto 63 
them, that they should not eat of the most holy 


33 seq. Servants of Solomon. EZ (but not &) omits Sofai, severs (with & of E-N) Pochereth-hassebaim, and 
between the latter and 4772 (E; N Amon, E Allon) inserts eight names, on which see £ Bz, 
36. See the comm. Leading is apparently based upon a doublet of Ze/-harska (NUN), as though connected with 


wer (NUT) ‘head, leader’: but see v. 8 end. 


37. Dalan, &® acav, MT Delaiah. Baz, marg. Bacnan (Ux), but MT Tobiah (? cf. N vi. 17 seq., xiii. 4), though with 


the addition of Bova, Etk®, NU. 


Nekoda(n), cf. v. 31 (E Noeba). ; 
38. And of the priests (similarly N 63), they that claimed . . . (oi €usrototpevos [Ut peramot.] iep@ourys). 


Obdia, 


Ezra 2 


G® Obbeia, N Hobaiah. The family of Hakkoz, according to the traditional view, had been legitimate (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 10), was now deposed, but was subsequently reinstated and held a prominent place (N iil. 4, 21, E viil. 33). If 
this list is of the time of Zerubbabel we must explain the retention of the name in N vil. 63 and its omission in N x., xi. 
(cf. Kosters, 7%. 7., xxxi, 539). The passage has not the value set upon it (notably by Meyer, 170, who compares the 
Calebite Kos, 1 Chron. iv. 8; see also Jampel i, 313), but only shows that at some period the legitimacy of the family 
was evidently doubtful. 

the sons of Jaddus, apparently Jaddua; note the variant text in E. 

40. Attharias, i.e. the Tirshatha (cf. ix. 49). The verb (eévev) is in the singular and & (see A.V. mg.) identifies the 
two. 5% reads only Mehemiah, and MT only the Zirskatha (cf. the variants in Z ix. 49). Even if the identification 
be due to a gloss (Fr., cf. Bayer, 53) it must serve a purpose (as in iv. 13, vi. 18), and it is only intelligible if the list 

belonged orginally to the history of N’s age (see W. R. Smith, Zxcy. Brit., oth ed., art. ‘ Haggai’, xi, 370; Harvey, 
Expos., 1893, vii. p. 440; Howorth, PSBA, xxiii, 309 seq.). The mitigated form of the decision in the MT is probably 


37 


la 


Iespras 


of the holy things, till there arose up a_ high 
priest wearing Urim and Thummim. So all 
they of Isracl, from twelve years old aud up- 
ward, beside menservants and womenservants, 
were 72 number forty and two thousand three 
hundred and sixty. Their menservants and 
handmaids were seven thousand three hundred 
thirty and seven: the minstrels and singers, two 
hundred forty and five: 

four hundred thirty and 
five camels, seven thousand thirty and six horses, 
two hundred forty and five mules, five thousand 
five hundred twenty and five beasts of burden. 
And certain of the chief men of their families, 
when they came to the temple of God that is in 
Jerusalem, vowed to set up the house again in 


45 


ey 


4 


give into the holy treasury of the works a thou- 
sand pounds of gold, five thousand of silver, and 
a hundred priestly vestments. 

And the priests 
and the Levites and they that were of the people 
dwelt in Jerusalem and the country; the holy 
singers also and the porters and all Israel in their 
villages. 

But when the seventh month was at hand, 
and when the children of Israel were every man 
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its own place according to their ability, and to | 


in his own place, they came all together with | 


one consent into the broad place before the first 
48 porch which is toward the east. Then stood up 
Jesus the son of Josedek, and his brethren the 
priests, and Zorobabel the son of Salathiel, and 
his brethren, and made ready the altar of the 
49 God of Israel, to offer burnt sacrifices upon it, 
according as it is expressly commanded in the 


less original (Guthe, Lertholet, Jahn); instead of beng removed, the priests are forbidden to share in the most holy 


things, which were restricted to the Aaronites. 
41. For the age-limit (also in Jos.) cf. Luke ii. 42. 
42. For the minstrels cf. v. 2 seq., and see Meyer, 192. 





| work threescore and one thousand darics of gold, 






things, till there stood up a priest with Urim 
and with Thummim. The whole congregation 64 
together was forty and two thousand three 
hundred and threescore. 


beside their menservants 6, | 
and their maidservants, of whom there were seven 
thousand three hundred thirty and seven: and 
they had two hundred singing men and singing 
women. Their horses were seven hundred thirty 66 
and six; their mules, two hundred forty and | 
five; their camels, four hundred thirty and five; 67 
their asses, six thousand seven hundred and 
twenty. And some of the heads of fathers’ 68 
houses, when they came to the house of the | 
Lord which is in Jerusalem, offered willingly for 
the house of God to set it up in its place: they 69 | 
gave after their ability into the treasury of the | 


and five thousand pound of silver, and one hun- | 
dred priests’ garments. So the priests, and the 7o 
Levites, and some of the people, and the singers, | 
and the porters,and the Nethinim, dwelt intheir 
cities, and all Israel in their cities. | 


the children of Israel were in the cities, the 
people gathered themselves together as one 
man to Jcrusalem. 


son of Jozadak, and his brethren the priests, 
and Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, and his 
brethren, and builded the altar of the God of 
Israel, to offer burnt offerings thereon, as it is 


: 
Then stood up Jeshua the 2 | 
written in the law of Moses the man of God. | 


43. The horses and mules are wanting in good MSS. of N. 

_44 seq. £ and E omit N vii. 70, which reters vaguely to the donations of the heads ‘to the work’ and mentions the 
gifts of the Tirshatha (i.e. Nehemiah, so &*}, and also ib. 72, the gifts of the rest of the people, although the priestly 
garments are recorded. The emphasis upon the proposed building of the temple, natural in LE, is wanting in N, 
although the record there professes to be taken from the history of the time of Zerubbabel (N vii. 5). For the view 
that ZE represent a less original form of the passage, see Meyer, 195; Wellh., GG, 1895, p. 176; Nikel, 75 n. 1; 
Sellin, Stuvd., 110; Guthe, SHOT. For the general situation, cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 6 seqq- 

46. On the data of MT and the versions, see the comm. The mention of Jerusalem here and ix. 37 presupposes 
the completion of the rebuilding of the city; the omission in MT may be due to the context: in E, the city has not yet 
been restored. in N it is still poorly inhabited and barely ready. Elsewhere, in 1 Chron. ix. 2, N xi, 3. 20 there is 
a distinction between Jerusalem and the outside villages. In N xi. some of the ecclesiastical body dwell in the city (@.21), 
but others live in the villages (N xii. 28 seq., cf. 1 Chron. ix. 16), and in N xiii. 10 Levites and singers have deserted 
and returned to their abodes. In 1 Chron. xiii. 2, 2 Chron. xxiii. 2, they are summoned, especially when new conditions 
are inaugurated, or when (xxix. 4) the temple-service is resumed (cf. the dedication of the walls, N xii. 27 seq.), or when 
fresh arrangements are made for them (2 Chron. xxxi. 19). ; j 

The Rebuilding of the Altar and the Foundation of the Temple. v. 47-65 =E ii, cf. Jos. xi. 4 1-2. The 
description of the resumption of the Levitical service (cf. 1 Chron. xxiii. 31, 2 Chron. ii. 4, viii. 12 seq.) begins with 
the congregating of the exiles (now ‘the children of Israel’) in the seventh month. This is ‘the first year of the return 
(cf. v. 56 [Cyrus] and the preliminary date z. 6 [Darius]). In || N vii. 73 4, viii. 1, it is the first year of N’s retum 
(after the completion of the walls, vi. 15), and it introduces the Reading ot the Law, which in || # ix. 37 4, 38 seqq- 
is the sequel to the purging of the community (cf. probably & v. 36-40 and the allusions in vii. 6, 1 3). The scene of 
the assembly in v. 47 (cf. 2 Chron. xxix. 4, a story of the restoration of the Temple atter some disaster, 7, 9) presupposes 
the existence of the Temple, as in ix. 6 (E x. 9), 38 (IN viii. 1), and, therefore, a later context in the history (cf. the later 
background of the preceding list), The MT has consequently altered the wording (see Bertholet, Guthe). 


38 





4 


Ef 


SI 


HAS 


obook of Moses the man of God. 
were gathered unto them out of the other nations 


of the land, and they erected the altar upon its | 


own place, because all the nations of the land 
were at enmity with them, and oppressed them ; 
and they offered sacrifices according to the time, 
and burnt offerings to the Lord both morning 
and evening. Also they held the feast of taber- 


nacles, as it is commanded in the law, and offered | 


sacrifices daily, as was meet : 


and after that, the 
continual oblations, and the sacrifices of the 
sabbaths, and of the new moons, and of all the 
consecrated feasts. 


to 


And all they that had made 
any vow to God began to offer sacrifices to God 
from the new moon of the seventh month, 
although the temple of God was not yet built. 
4 And they gave moncy unto the masons and 
5 Carpenters ; and meat and drink, and cars unto 
them of Sidon and Tyre, that they should bring 
cedar trees from Libanus, ezd convey them in 


we 


floats to the haven of Joppa, according to the | 
commandment which was written for them by | 


o Cyrus king of the Persians. And in the second 
year after his coming to the temple of God at 
Jerusalem, in the second month, began Zorobabel 
the son of Salathiel, and Jesus the son of Josedek, 
and their brethren, and the priests the Levites, 
and all they that were come unto Jerusalem out 


7 of the captivity : and they laid the foundation of 


the temple of God on the new moon of the second 


month, in the second year after they werc come | 


8to Jewry and Jerusalem. And they appointed 
the Levites from twenty years old over the works 


50. upon its own place; cf. E R.V. mg. zz zfs place. 
And certain ... and because all . 
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And certain | 














. « are doublets (% om. the latter), MT has only fer fear... 


«\nd they set the altar upon its base; for fear 3 
was upon them because of the people of the 
countries: and they offered burnt offerings 
thereon unto the Lord, even burnt offerings 


| morning and evening. 


And they kept the feast 4 
of tabernacles, as it is written, and offered the 
daily burnt offerings by number, according to 
the ordinance, as the duty of every day required ; 
and afterward the continual burnt offering, and 5 
the offerings of the new moons, and of all the set 
feasts of the Lord that were consecrated, and of 
every one that willingly offered a freewill offering 
unto the Lord. From the first day of the seventh 6 
month began they to offer burnt offerings unto 
the Lord: but the foundation of the temple of 
the Lord was not yet laid. 

They gave money 7 
also unto the masons, and to the carpenters ; and 
meat, and drink, and oil, unto them of Zidon, 
and to them of Tyre, to bring cedar trees from 
Lebanon to the sea, unto Joppa, according to 
the grant that they had of Cyrus king of Persia. 

Now in the second year of their coming unto g 
the house of God at Jerusalem, in the second 
month, began Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, 
and Jeshua the son of Jozadak, and the rest of 
their brethren the priests and the Levites, and 
all they that were come out of the captivity unto 
Jerusalem ; 


and appointed the Levites, fromm 
twenty years old and upward, to have the over- 


countries 


(MSZ represented in / by O'ND ; EG om. the clause). £’s reading finds parallels in 1 Macc. v.1~2,and_possibly 
N iv. 12 (MT 7. 6), where the enemy come up against the builders (see comm.). 

oppressed (xaticyvear), may point to PIN ‘and they strengthened themselves’ (see Berth.), or P30") ‘and they 
[the foreigners] strengthened them’ (Ewald, ror n. 4; Bayer 25 compares v. 66). : 

to the Lord and according to the time (3 om.) are based on doublets in & (xvpros, xatpés); for the sacrifices, 


cf. 1 Chron. xvi. 4o. 
attois amex Gavopéevav. 


Jos. § 76 reads simply tuvra d€ motoivres oix oav ev ndovy Tis mpooxapios EOveow TavTev 


52. sabbaths ; appropriate, see Num. xxviil. 9 seq.; 2 Chron. i. 4, Vill. 13. 


53. seventh month, mg. first (&°). 


although ..., Jos. § 78: ‘they also began the building of the temple.’ MT /aid; for the use of 10°, see E tii. 10, 


2 Chron. iii. 3, xxiv. 27 (R.V. mg.)- 
55. Cf. 2 Chron. ii. 8-10, 15 seq. 


cars (MT and GF o7/), yapa (G” 2 AML for jt"), kappa (A) xapua (L}, xapmovs (58), xapda, &c., &c. GG" explains 
Jos. § 78 rots re Zedeoviows HOU xat xovdoy Hv, &c., and W cum gaudio et dederunt carra(ct.A.V.). The grant in question is 


referred to only in the decree of Davzis (iv. 48, cf. N ii. 8, Artaxerxes). 


Jos. here and in v, 71 characteristically com- 


bines Cyrus and Darius on the lines of iv. 57 (D. commands what had been commanded by C.). But, apart from other 
questions, was Cyrus in a position to make this grant (Ryle, 43)? 
56. A new paragraph, note the order Zer. and Jeshua (contrast 7. 48), and the parentage (see v. 68 and vi. 2). 
second year, &' (which is often corrected after MT) and #< add ‘of Darius’ (but EGr' ris eXevoems avray eis Tov 


Ezra 3 


vikov . . .) in agreement with Haggai and Zechariah; see /7/vod. p. 16 (foot). 
the priests the Levites, &' inserts avd with MT, cf. v. 63. 

58. For the age-limit of the Levites, cf. the secondary passages 1 Chron. xxiii. 24, 27; 2 Chron. xxxi. 17-19. The 
reference to the oversight of the works presupposes the statement in 7. 57 which is wanting in MT. E v. 9 is very 
confused and the names of the Levites are severed; E has doublets, and Jos. § 79 points to the reading ‘ Kadmiel the 
brother of Judah (= Hodaviah, E ii. 40) the son of Amminadab’; see Layer, 64 seq. Meyer observes that the Levites 
of Henadad (wanting in the preceding register) apparently were not of exilic origin ; see on v. 26. 


39 


For the second month cf. 1 Kings vi. 1. 


Espras 


of the Lord. Then stood up Jesus, and his sons 
and brethren, and Kadmicl his brother, and the 
sons of Jesus, Fmadabun, and the sons of Joda 
the son of Hiadun, and their sons and brethren, 
all the Levites, with one accord sctters forward 
of the business, labouring to advance the works 
in the house of God. So the builders builded 
59 the temple of the Lord. And the priests stood 
arrayed in their vestments with musical instru- 
ments and trumpets, and the Levites the sons 
60 of Asaph with their cymbals, singing songs of 
thanksgiving, and praising the Lord, after the 
61 order of David king of Israel. And they sang 
aloud, praising the Lord in songs of thanks- 
giving, because his goodness and his glory are 
62 for ever in all Israel. And all the people 
sounded trumpets, and shouted with a loud 
voice, singing songs of thanksgiving unto the 
Lord for the rearing up of the house of the 
63 Lord. Also of the priests the Levites, and of 
the heads of their families, the ancients who 
had seen the former house came to the building 
of this with lamentation and great weeping. 
64 But many with trumpets and joy shouted with 
65 loud voice, insomuch that the people heard not 
the trumpets for the weeping of the people: for 
the multitude sounded marvellously, so that it 
was heard afar off. 


Wherefore when the enemies of the tribe of 
Judah and Benjamin heard it, they came to 
know what that noise of trumpets should mean. 
67 And they perceived that they that were of the 

captivity did build the temple unto the Lord, 
68 the God of Israel. So they went to Zorobabel 
and Jesus, and to the chief men of the families, 
and said unto them, We will build together 
with you. Tor we likewise, as ye, do obey 
your Lord, and do sacrifice unto him from the 


66 


69 


59. stood, so ( and some MSS. of the MT. 
61. For the refrain see 2 Chron. v. 
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sight of the work of the house ofthe Lord. Then y 


stood Jeshua with his sons and his brethren, 
Kadmiel and his sons, the sons of Judah, to- 
gether, to have the oversight of the workmen in 
the house of God: the sons of Henadad, with 
their sons and their brethren the Levites. 

And 
when the builders laid the foundation of the 
temple of the Lord, they set the priests in their 
apparel with trumpets, and the Levites the sons 
of Asaph with cymbals, to praise the Lord, after 
the order of David king of Israel. 

And _ they 
sang one to another in praising and giving thanks 
unto the Lord, sayzzg, For he is good, for his 
mercy exdurcth for ever toward Israel. And all 
the people shouted with a great shout, when they 
praised the Lord, because the foundation of the 
house of the Lord was laid. 

But many of the 
priests and Levites and heads of fathers’ /ouses, 
the old men that had seen the first house, when 
the foundation of this house was laid before their 
eyes, wept with a loud voice ; and many shouted 
aloud for joy: so that the people could not dis- 
cern the noise of the shout of joy from the noise 
of the weeping of the people: for the people 
shouted with a loud shout, and the noise was 
heard afar off. 





a 


| 
| 


I 
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Now when the adversaries of Judah and 4 


Benjamin heard that the children of the cap- 
tivity builded a temple unto the Lord, the God 
of Israel; 


then they drew near to Zerubbabel, 
and to the heads of fathers’ /ozses, and said 
unto them, Let us build with you: for we seek 
your God, as ye do; and we do sacrifice unto 
him since the days of Esar-haddon king of 


13, and especially Jer. xxxiii. 10 seq., a prophecy of the repopulating of the desert 


land (cf. v. 7 seq.), which is followed by the promise of the ideal king (2. 14-1 8). 
62. sounded, shouted, apparently doublets of 3°; cf. z. 64 seq. 


63. came (i.e. D'NS3), but MT wezy (0°) is wanting. 

the former house. . 

eyes; cf. Hagg. ii. 3 (Darius). 
cf. Neh. xii. 43. 


_ ._ The Samaritan opposition. v. 66-73 = E. iv. 1-5, 24; cf. Jos. xi. 4 3-4, 
indicates that there could have been no large return of exiles fortitied with the decree of a generous king. 
and many modern scholars attempt to explain the success of the opponents, 


prove that, whatever may have been the case with Cyrus, 


and Zechariah do not refer to any persisting opposition o: 


Cambyses was ready to assist the Jews. 
f the kind here implied, and, according to the former, when — 


-, E RV. mg. fhe first house standing on its foundation, when this house was before their 
For the minghng of joy and sorrow ef. Z ix. 50-4, and for the last words of 7. 65; 


§§ 84-8. The result of the opposition 
Jos. (xi. 2 1), 
but the Sachau-papyri from Elephantine 
Moreover, Haggai 


the Temple was ultimately taken in hand im the reign of Darius, not external history, but the desire to remove the 


distress caused by the failure of the rains was the main factor. 
(Reuss), and, as Ewald (103 n. 4) remarks, ‘this severe desi 
hostility of the neighbours on either side had quite brok 


The term ‘ enemies’ (v. 66) is applied prospectively 


nation only belongs to the later period in which the mutual 
en out. 


In fact the situation in 66 seqq. has many untrust- 


worthy features (so even Meyer, 119 seqq., 124 seqq.; Cornill, Zx/vod. 252), and the proposal of Rothstein (15, 20) to 
ascribe 47-55 and 56-73 @ to the reigns of Cyrus and Darius respectively, though insufficient in itself, illustrates the 


difficulties. 


_Indeed, all the indications point to an initial absence of Samaritan hostility (see Davies, 81), and there 
are some striking resemblances between the details here and in N ll., iv. eq. a 


V1. the relation between z. 68 seq. and N ii. 20 


being especially interesting. See Jutred.§ 5 a, b, ¢ (end). 
40 
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days of Asbasareth the king of the Assyrians, 
7owho brought us hither. Then Zorobabel and 
Jesus and the chief men of the families of Israel 
said unto them, It is not for you to build the 
71 house unto the Lord our God. We ourselves 
alone will build unto the Lord of Israel, accord- 

ing as Cyrus the king of the Persians hath 

| | a2 commanded us. But the heathen of the land 
lying heavy upon the inhabitants of Juda, and 
holding them strait, hindered their building ; 

_ | 73 and by their secret plots, and popular persuasions 
and commotions, they hindered the finishing of 

the building all the time that king Cyrus lived: 
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Assyria, which brought us up hither. 

But Zerub- 3 
babel, and Jeshua, and the rest of the heads of 
fathers’ Aozses of Israel, said unto them, Ye have 
nothing to do with us to build an house unto our 
God ; but we ourselves together will build unto 
the Lord, the God of Israel, as king Cyrus the 
king of Persia hath commanded us. Then the +4 
people of the land weakened the hands of 
the people of Judah, and troubled them in 
building, and hired counsellors against them, 5 
to frustrate their purpose, all the days of Cyrus 
king of Persia, even until the reign of Darius 


Ezra 4 


king of Persia. 

Then ceased the work of the 24 
house of God which is at Jerusalem; and it 
ceased unto the second year of the reign of 
Darius king of Persia. 

Now the prophets, Haggai the prophet, and 5 1 
Zechariah the son of Iddo, prophesied unto the 


69. Asbasareth (G4), my. Astacafhath (B and partly $), but L axopdav; see Torrey, 169 n. Jos. has Shal- 
maneser (cf. E iv. 10 + and Tobit i.); he ascribes the origin of the Samaritans to Cutha and Media (§ 85, cf. § 19), 
and, in his version of v. 71 (where Cyrus and Darius are associated), allows them and other peoples to come to Jerusalem 
for worship (similarly xvill. 2 2). 

jo. for you, mg. for ws and you (GA, 3). 

71. alone; EF ¢ogether, which would be more appropriate in E iv. 2. 
see 2 Chron. xiii. 5-12, xxv. 7, and 2 Kings xvii. 7-41, xviii. 12. 

72 seq. lying heavy, emcopwpeva (BA), erexotvwvutvta (L), gentes autem terrae guae commixtac evant (i), ‘that 
were set over them’ (3). Fr. con}. émexeipeva. 

holding them strait (modopxotvres), mg. Gesteging them. 

by their secret plots, &c., mg. leading the people astray in counsel and raising commotions: kai Bovhas (ém- 
Bovdds, A) xai Snpaywyoivres (-as, B2>; Snpaywyias, AL) cai svoTdoes (€emotaces, L) rorovperor. See further, Moulton, 
ZATW, xx. 1 seg. The language (E v. 4 seq.) implies that the Jews were slandered at the Persian court (Ryle, 
Bertholet) ; the whole situation is illustrated by Neh. ii. 19 seq., Iv., V1. 

73. for the space of two years; the MT is correctly reproduced in £ i. 30; see Zutrod. p.17 ¢. Jos. (889), who 
has filled in the gap between Z£ ii. 15 and 16 (§ 19) and consistently placed £ v. in the reign of Darius (who carries 
out the wish of Cyrus), refers to the new opposition (as in the days of Cyrus and Cambyses), ignores the actual 
cessation and the fresh ‘ beginning’ (£ vi. 2), and passes on to the visit of Tattenai. 


so they were hindered from building for the 
| space of two years, until the reign of Darius. 


Now in the second year of the reign of Darius, 
Aggeus and Zacharias the son of Addo, the 


I 


For the spirit of the reply, cf. Neh. ii. 20 and 


The rebuilding and completion of the Temple in the reign of Darius. vi.-vil. = E v.-v.., cf. Jos. xi. 4 1-8, whose 
treatment of the material is highly instructive. («) In MT the narrative, apart from E vi. 19-22, 1s, like E iv. 8-24, in 
Aramaic, and the dialect, though in close agreement with Eg.-Aram.-papyri of the fifth cent., is certainly later; see 
Bevan, Daniel, 34; T. Noldeke, Zzcy. Brit. xxiv. 624; A. Kamphausen, ib. toto n. 1; Driver, £27. 504, 515; Torrey, 
161 seqg. The excerpts show some traces of Jewish colouring and of compilation and adjustment (see £ vi. 8, 18, 23. 
26, 33), and the whole concludes with an account, in the chronicler’s style, of the dedication of the Temple. To what 
extent reshaping and revision have been effected is of course uncertain (see Torrey, 142 seqq.). £ is especially note- 
worthy for its doublets (vi. 5, 10, 12, 15, 28, see further Marq. 4.4 seq.), perplexing paraphrases (e.g. vi. 19 seq., 26 seqq.), 
and for a few interesting material variations (see vi. 4, 18, 26 seq., 32, Vil. I seq., 5 seq., 9). 

(6) The narrative represents a zealous satrap anxious to ascertain whether the Jews had really received permission 
from Cyrus to rebuild the temple. His procedure is quite formal (cf. E iv. 8 seqq., contrast N. iv., vi.), and Darius, having 
found the ‘memorandum’ of Cyrus, not only confirms that king’s permission, but goes further in his benevolence. 
Such a representation agrees with the traditional friendliness of Darius (see also vi. 26), but utterly conflicts with his own 
decree already given in £ iv. The wording does not suggest that the Jews, whether before or after the intervention of 
Darius, were rewarded for any act of loyalty, e.g. abstinence from the intrigues at his succession. Nor does it point 
to any serious Samaritan hostility (see Kosters, 72”. 7. xxx. 5.45 seq.; Meyer, 124; Sellin, Sev. 88). In thus agreeing 
with Hag. and Zech. it also does not state that the Jewish builders were exiles from Babylon (Kosters, 26; contrast the 
explicit E iv. 12; see on £ vi. 5,18). Both sources agree, moreover, in dating the founding of the Temple in the second 
year of Darius (see on vi. 1 seo.), and this narrative, implying that the building was in course of erection, might be 
taken to refer to a slightly later date. 

(¢) It throws another light upon the decree of Cyrus (vi. 17~20, 24-26, see il. I seqq.). It confirms the return of 
the vessels (contrast iv. 44, 57), but gives prominence to Sheshbazzar (cf. E 1.) and not to Zerubbabel (E iii, see on 
Evi. 18 seq.). These two are identitied by harmonists (see 18, 27, 29), but to the latter alone do the independent 
prophecies ascribe the commencement and completion of the Temple (see /#fvod. § 4, 11). In addition to this, while 
V1. 1 seq. relate the *‘ beginning’ by Zer. and Jeshua, the context combines the representation of continuous operations 

) sce the return of Sheshbazzar (E v. 16) with a complete cessation (iv. 24) which Is attributed to the decrec of a Persian 
king. See further /ztved. § 6. On the text, see also Torrey, 189 seqq., 201 seqq. 
I seq. The opening verses agree with Hag. in the date of the beginning of the building, yet not ‘before a stone 
was laid upon a stone’ (Hag. ii. 15), but after a complete cessation (E iv. 24); contrast, however, v. 20 below. 
Addo, mg. Fddin (G*"). A priest Zechariah son of Iddo is mentioned in the time of Joiakim the son of Jeshua 
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t 
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prophets, prophesied unto the Jews in Jewry 
and Jerusalem; in the name of the Lord. the 
2 God of Israel, prophesied they unto them. Then 


stood up Zorobabel the son of Salathiel, and | 


Jesus the son of Josedek, and began to build 
the house of the Lord at Jerusalem, the prophets 
of the Lord being with them, avd helping them. 


3 At the same time came unto them Sisinnes the } 


governor of Syria and Pheenicia, with Sathra- 
buzanes and his companions, and said unto them, 

4 By whose appointment do ye build this house 
and this roof, and perform all the other things ? 
and who are the builders that perform these 
things? 


Nevertheless the elders of the Jews 

obtained favour, because the Lord had visited 

6 the captivity: and they were not hindered from 

building, until such time as communication was 

made unto Darius concerning them, and _ his 
answer signified. 

7 The copy of the letter which Sisinnes, governor 
of Syria and Pha:znicia, and Sathrabuzanes, with 
their companions, the rulers in Syria and Pheenicia, 
wrote and sent unto Darius; 


8 To king Darius, 
greeting: Let all things be known unto our lord 
the king, that being come into the country of 
Judza, and entered into the city of Jerusalem, 
we found in the city of Jerusalem the elders of 

9 the Jews that were of the captivity building a 
house unto the Lord, great azd new, of hewn 

10 and costly stones, with timber laid in the walls. 
And those works are done with great speed, and 
the work goeth on prosperously in their hands, 
and with all glory and diligence is it accom- 
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Jews that were in Judah and Jerusalem ; in the 
name of the God of Israel prophesied they unto 
them. Then rose up Zerubbabel the son of 2 
Shealtiel, and Jeshua the son of Jozadak, and 
began to build the house of God which is at 
Jerusalem; and with them were the prophets of 
God, helping them. 

At the same time came to 3 
them Tattenai, the governor beyond the river, 
and Shethar-bozenai, and their companions, and 
said thus unto them, Who gave you a decree to 
build this house, and to finish this wall? 

Then 4 
spake we unto them after this manner, What are 
the names of the men that make this building? 
But the eye of their God was upon the elders of 5 
the Jews, and they did not make them cease, till 
the matter should come to Darius, and then 
answer should be returned by letter concerning it. 


The copy of the letter that Tattenai, the 6 
governor beyond the river, and Shethar-bozenai, 
and his companions the Apharsachites, which 
were beyond the river, sent unto Darius the 
king : they sent a letter unto him, wherein was 7 
written thus; Unto Darius the king, all peace. | 
Be it known unto the king, that we went into 8 
the province of Judah, 





to the house of the great 
God, which is builded with great stones, and | 
timber is laid in the walls, and this work goeth | 
on with diligence and prospereth in their hands. | 


(N. xii. 16); but the family of Iddo, though among the priests in N. xii. 4, is not named in the great list (E ii., &c). 
Did the four families in E 11. 36-9 suddenly expana into the twenty-two in Neh. xii. 1~7 or the twenty-four in 1 Chron, 
XxIv., Or were the latter incorporated into four great classes? On the traditional view some explanation is necessary. 
unto them (ex’ atrots), E, R.V. mg. which was upon them, cf. Jer. xv. 16. 
3. On the identification of the names (UStani, a prefect of Transpotamia temp. Darius, or Taddanu a Bab. name; 
and Mithrabuzanes, or perhaps Satibarzanes), see the comment. and Torrey,172. £’s Sisinnes, though probably 
mcorrect, is a thoroughly authentic name and typical of the cleverness of the translator. 


his (E ¢heiv) companions. 


On the variation in the possessive pronoun, see Guthe, SBOT. 


(¢ggara ‘root’, agra * pay’), cf. NIN ‘ shrine, temple’, in the Aram. papyri from Egypt (Sayce and Cowley, E 14 J 6, 


4. roof, E wall, NUN (G xopnyia, ‘charges’ in £ iv. 54 seq.). The readings represent (so Torrey, £75 seq-) NTN 
| 
i 


Sachau I, 6, &c.).  NIN'N, also in Sachau I, 11, denotes some part of a temple, whether fore-court (Sach.), colonnade 
(Torrey), or the temple as a whole (see Haupt, Delitzsch, S407, 34, 63, Nikel 130 n. 2, Jampel i. 494). Jos. (§ 89) 
finds a reference to the porticoes (croat, see on vii. 9) and the walls of the city. Was N7UN altered in MT because of | 
its heathen associations? Cf. its use in the Targums of a heathen altar, and the Bab. e427; cf. also the distinction ‘ 


observed in MT between [713 and 723. 


| 


and who. E ‘then spake we' (i & ‘then spake they’), an actual quotation from the report, cf. ib. 9 seq. ; 
5- the captivity (cf. EG), and see vv. 8, 27 seq.; based upon a doublet “3t’ ‘elders [of]’ and at? ‘captivity’. 
7. & ‘The copy of the letter which he (&' * they’) wrote unto D. and sent: Sis., the governor, &c., to king Darius | 


greeting ’ (cf. 2). 


7 seq. Let all things . . . 1° combines this with the reading of E. 


our lord the king, rightly, cf. 21 seq., ii. 17 seq. 


The reference to the arrival at Jerusalem and the discovery is quite appropriate (Margq., 46 seq.); MT | 


apparently condensed, 


9. new, apparently based upon 7. 25, where it represents MT MM an error for 10 ‘one’; the doublet combines , 


both corrigendum and correctum (see Berth. xvi. seq.. 24). 
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ut plished. Then asked we these elders, saying, 
By whose commandment build ye this house, 
|12 and lay the foundations of these works? There- 
fore, to the intent that we might give knowledge 
unto thee by writing who were the chief doers, 
we questioned them, and we required of them 
13 the names in writing of their principal men. So 
| they gave us this answer, We are the servants of 
14 the Lord which made heaven and earth. And 
as for this house, it was builded many years ago 
by a king of Israel great and strong, and was 
'y5 finished. But when our fathers sinned against 
the Lord of Israel which is in heaven, and pro- 








the hands of Nabuchodonosor king of Babylon, 
16king of the Chaldeans; and they pulled down 
the house, and burned it, and carried away the 

17 people captives unto Babylon. But in the first 

year that Cyrus reigned over the country of 

Babylon, king Cyrus wrote to build up this 

r8house. And the holy vessels of gold and of 
silver, that Nabuchodonosor had carricd away 
out of the house at Jerusalem, and had set up in 
his own temple, those Cyrus the king brought 
forth again out of the temple in Babylonia, and 
they were delivered to Zorobabel and to Sana- 
bassarus the governor. 

19 with commandment that 
he should carry away all these vessels, and put 
them in the temple at Jerusalem; and that the 
temple of the Lord should be built in its place. 

:0 Then Sanabassarus, being come hither, laid the 
foundations of the house of the Lord which is in 
Jerusalem ; and from that time to this being still 
a-building, it is not yet fully ended. 

‘I 


——— 


Now there- 
fore, if it seem good, O king, let search be made 
among the royal archives of our lord the king 
22 that are in Babylon: and if it be found that the 
building of the house of the Lord which is in 
Jerusalem hath been done with the consent of 
king Cyrus, and it seem good unto our lord the 
king, let him signify unto us thereof. 

Then commanded king Darius to seek among 
the archives that were laid up at Babylon: 


and 


15. Lord ... heaven. A conflate reading. 


18. his own temple, cf. ii. 10. 
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voked him unto wrath, he gave them over into | 


Then asked we those elders, and said unto them 9 
thus, Who gave you a decree to build this house. 
and to finish this wall? We asked them their 
names also, to certify thee, that we might write 
the names of the men that were at the head of 
them. 


10 


And thus they returned us answer, say- 
ing, We are the servants of the God of heaven 
and earth, and build the house that was builded 
these many years ago, which a great king of 
Israel builded and finished. 

But after that our 
fathers had provoked the God of heaven unto 
wrath, he gave them into the hand of Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon, the Chaldean, who 
destroyed this house, and carried the people away 
into Babylon. 

But in the first year of Cyrus 
king of Babylon, Cyrus the king made a decree to 
build this house of God. 

And the gold and 
silver vessels also of the house of God, which 
Nebuchadnezzar took out of the temple that 
was in Jerusalem, and brought them into the 
temple of Babylon, those did Cyrus the king 
take out of the temple of Babylon, and they 
were delivered unto one whose name was Shesh- 
bazzar, whom he had made governor; and he 
said unto him, Take these vessels, go, put them 
in the temple that is in Jerusalem, and let the 
house of God be builded in its place. 

Then 
came the same Sheshbazzar, and laid the found- 
ations of the house of God which isin Jerusalem : 
and since that time even until now hath it been 
in building, and yet it is not completed. Now 
therefore, if it seem good to the king, let there be 
search made in the king's treasure house, which 
is there at Babylon, whether it be so, that 
a decree was made of Cyrus the king to build 
this house of God at Jerusalem, and let the king 
send his pleasure to us concerning this matter. 


Ezra 6 


Then Darius the king made a decree, and t 
search was made in the house of the archives, 
where the treasures were laid up in Babylon. 
And there was found at Achmctha, in the palace 


nN 


13. the Lord which made (row xricavtos), cf. 2 Chron. ii. 12 (éxoijeev) and the quotation in Eupolemos (éxreev), 
second cent. B.C. (Swete, /7/vod. 370; Torrey, 82); also Jer. x. 11 and the late Gen. xiv. 19 R.V. mg. 


Note that even the Aram. source presents the later and inaccurate form of the name Nebuchadrezzar. 


and to Sanabassarus (mg. Sadaznassarus). Some MSS. omit avd; this and the sequel (‘that Ze should carry’) 


Ezra 5 


} 
indicate that the attempt has been made to identify Sheshbazzar (E i.) with the more prominent Zerubbabel (Nikel, 
42m. 1,45). Note the introduction of the latter in zw. 27, 29. 

E ‘whom he had made’ . . . , but G®* ‘to the treasurer . . . who was over the treasury’. This must refer not 
to Shesh., but to Mithredath (E i. 8) whom Jos. combines with Zer. here (§ 92, cf. ib. xi. 3 §§ 11, 14), although in his 
version of E 20, 26, he mentions only Shesh. The allusion to the treasury may be supported by E v.17, vi. 1. That 
the texts are not in their original form is obvious. 

19. all these vessels, mg. fhe same (G*). ; 
| 21. of our lord (Kupiov), G' 3, curiously ‘ of Cyrus’ (so A.V.). 
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so at Ecbatana the palace, which is in the 
country of Media, there was found a roll where- 

24in these things were recorded. In the first 
year of the reign of Cyrus king Cyrus com- 
mandcd to build up the house of the Lord 
which is in Jerusalem, where they do sacrifice 

25 with continual fire: whose height shall be sixty 
cubits, and the breadth sixty cubits, 


with three 
rows of hewn stones, and one row of new wood 
of that country; and the expenses thereof to 
26 be given out of the house of king Cyrus: and 
that the holy vessels of the house of the Lord, 
both of gold and silver, that Nabuchodonosor 
took out of the house at Jerusalem, and carried 
away to Babylon, should be restorcd to the 
house at Jerusalem, and be set in the place 
where they were before. 

And also he com- 
manded that Sisinnes the governor of Syria 
and Phocnicia, and Sathrabuzanes, and _ their 
companions, and those which were appointed 
rulers in Syria and Phcenicia, should be careful 
not to meddle with the place, but suffer Zoro- 
babel, the servant of the Lord, and governor of 
Judza, and the elders of the Jews, to build that 
28 house of the Lord in its place. And I also do 

command to have it built up whole again; and 
that they look diligently to help those that be 
of the captivity of Judzea, till the house of the 
zy Lord be finished: and that out of the tribute of 
Celesyria and Pheenicia a portion be carefully 
given these men for the sacrifices of the Lord, 
that zs, to Zorobabel the governor, for bullocks, 
3o and rams, and lambs; and also corn, salt, wine, 
and oil, and that continually every year without 
further question, according as the priests that 
be in Jerusalem shall signify to be daily spent : 


in) 


23. roll (G4, Jos.), mg. P/ace (Gi HS), a confusion of répes and rézos. 
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that is in the province of Media, a roll, and 
therein was thus written for a record. 

In the 3 
first year of Cyrus the king, Cyrus the king 
made a decree ; Concerning the house of God at 
Jerusalem, let the house be builded, the place 
where they offer sacrifices, and let the founda- 
tions thereof be strongly laid; the height thereof 
threescore cubits, and the breadth thereof three- 
score cubits; with three rows of great stones, 4 
and a row of new timber: and let the expenses 
be given out of the king’s house: 

and also let 5 
the gold and silver vessels of the house of God, 
which Nebuchadnezzar took forth out of the 
temple which is at Jerusalem, and brought unto 
Babylon, be restored, and brought again unto the 
temple which is at Jerusalem, every one to its 
place, and thou shalt put them in the house of 
God. Nowtherefore, Tattenai, governor beyond 6 
the river, Shethar-bozenai, and your companions 
the Apharsachites, which are beyond the river, | 
be ye iar from thence : | 


let the work of this house 7 © 
of God alone; let the governor of the Jews and 
the elders of the Jews build this house of God in 
its place. Moreover I] make a decree what ye8 
shall do to these elders of the Jews for the build- 
ing of this house of God: 
| 


that of the king's 
goods, even of the tribute beyond the river, 
expenses be given with all diligence unto these 
men, that they be not hindered. And that 9 
which they have need of, both young bullocks, 
and rams, and lambs, for burnt offerings to the 
God of heaven, wheat, salt, wine, and oil, 
according to the word of the priests which are 


The ‘memorandum’ (j1734) recalls the 712% | 


(Sach. lap. INI) relating to the rebuilding of the Jewish sanctuary at Elephantine. ‘The fact that the roll was sought 


for at Babylon but found at Ecbatana points to some condensation in the narrative. 
24. continual fire. A slight change of the MT supported by most scholars. 


25. Jos. (§ 99) applies these measurements to the altar, although in xi.1 3 (see below on v. 26) he rightly refers them 


to the Temple. 


one row of new wood (similarly Jos.) of that country, ‘one’ and ‘new’ are doublets, (see v. 9), and ‘country’ 


so Marq. For the details see 1 Kings vi. 36, vil. 12. 

26. Note the changes of person and number in MT (E 6 has fhezy companions). The compiler turns the decree of | 
Cyrus into a command to Shesh. (avd thou shalt place), and then passes on to the commands of Darius (see Meyer, 47); 
a clear case of compilation. £, however, takes E 6 to belong to the old decree, and Jos. actually attributes the whole 
(to the end of v. 33) to Cyrus, which Darius (as in v. 34) simply endorses. Hence, in his history of Cyrus, Jos. (xi. 1 3) 
ives a lengthy decree on these lines in the form of a letter to Tattenai and Shethar-bozenai, an interesting and 
instructive example of history-making. 

27. the servant of the Lord. Jos. (§ 101) ‘the servants of God (cf. . 13), the Jews and their leaders’, Here — 
and in v. 29 Zer. appears to be due to later insertion (Jos. omits) ; perhaps the translator misunderstood MSY (‘work’) i 


seems to be some confusion of the Heb. j*78 (land) and T8 (cedar), so Jahn; or of the Aram. YN (land) and YX (wood), | 


in the MT, where &® om. ‘the governor (€*" governors, or leaders) of the Jews and’. In E v. 5, 9, vi. 8, 14 only the ° 
“elders of the Jews’ are mentioned ; see Guthe, SLOT. 


26. till . . . finished, a natural limitation, cf. iv. 51, and the stipulation in N ii. 6; with MT cf, the free hand given 
to Ezra (E vii). 


29. of the Lord ..., cf. S; Gi rq xupio (G+ rod, cf. Dan. vi. 26, Bel and Dragon, 41) Zop. émapyw (@x* om.). 
30. question, a misunderstanding (as in E&) of by, as though from buy. | 
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33 goods seized for the king. 


34 Lord in Jerusalem. 


31 that drink offerings may be made to the Most 


High God for the king and for his children, and 
that they may pray for their lives. 
s And that 


ae : 
commandment be given that whosoever shall 


transgress, yea, or neglect anything “ercin 
written, out of his own ouse shall a tree be 
taken, and he thereon be hanged, and all his 
The Lord therefore, 
whose name is there called upon, utterly destroy 
every king and nation, that shall stretch out his 
hand to hinder or endamage that house of the 
I Darius the king have 
ordained that according unto these things it be 
done with diligence. 

Then Sisinnes the governor of Ccelesyria and 
Pheenicia, and Sathrabuzanes, with their com- 
panions, following the commandments of king 

2 Darius, did very carefully oversee the holy works, 
assisting the elders of the Jews and rulers of the 
3 temple. And so the holy works prospered, while 
Aggzus and Zacharias the prophets prophesied. 


7 i 
4 And they finished these things by the command- 


ment of the Lord, the God of Israel, and with the 
consent of Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes, kings 
5 of the Persians. Amd thus was the house finished 
by the three and twentieth day of the month 
6 Adar, in the sixth year of king Darius. And the 
children of Israel, the priests, and the Levites, 
and the other that were of the captivity, that were 
added uzto them, did according to the things 
7 written in the book of Moses. And to the dedica- 
tion of the temple of the Lord they offered a 
hundred bullocks, two hundred rams, four hun- 
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at Jerusalem, let it be given them day by 
day without fail: that they may offer sacri- 
fices of sweet savour unto the God of heaven. 
and pray for the life of the king, and of his sons. 
Also I have made a decree, that whosoever 
shall alter this word, let a beam be pulled 
out from his house, and let him be lifted up 
and fastened thereon: and let his house be 
made a dunghill for this : 

and the God that 
hath caused his name to dwell there overthrow 
all kings and peoples, that shall put forth their 
hand to alter the same, to destroy this house of 


God which is at Jerusalem. I Darius have 
made a decree; let it be done with all dili- 
gence. 


Then Tattenai, the governor beyond the river, 
Shethar-bozenai, and their companions, because 
that Darius the king had sent, did accordingly 
with all diligence. 

And the elders of the Jews 
builded and prospered, through the prophesying 
of Haggai the prophet and Zechariah the son of 
Iddo. And they builded and finished it, accord- 
ing to the commandment of the God of Israel, 
and according to the decree of Cyrus, and Darius, 
and Artaxerxes king of Persia. And this house 
was finished on the third day of the month Adar, 
which was in the sixth year of the reign of 
Darius the king. 


And the children of Israel, the 
priests and the Levites, and the rest of the child- 
ren of the captivity, kept the dedication of this 
house of God with joy. 

And they offered 
at the dedication of this house of God an 
hundred bullocks, two hundred rams, four hun- 


31. For the praying cf. Baruch i. 10 seq., 1 Mace. vii. 33, Sach. Pap. I, 25 seq. Git reads 6voia «x. omovdai and adds 


evdehexas at end of verse. 
32. written, mg. afore spoken or written (G*). 


goods seized, similarly Jos.; cf. Dan. ii. 5, iii. 29, G. This interpretation of MT 119 (°212) ‘ dunghill’ is supported 


by Jahn (55) and by Torrey (85, who compares Ar. w/a ‘take, obtain’). 


33. therefore, MT for ¢fzs, end of z. 11. 
whose name. . 
Holzhey, 25, &c.). 


VII. 1 seq. The more active intervention of the strangers (émeordtouy . . . €m 1 
. their companions did according to the decree which . . 


viii. 67 (E viii. 36), is less emphatic in MT ‘.. 
cf. above, 27 seq., with E vi. 7. 


Bayer, 30, emends. 


., the Jewish colouring in this verse (cf. Deut. xii. 11, xiv. 23) is commonly admitted (Meyer, 51. 


émtpeAcatepoy), though in harmony with 
. sent’, 


2. rulers of the temple (iepoordras ; Jos. ‘ princes of the Sanhedrin’), cf. i. 8 (2 Chron. xxxv. 8), and the addition in 


EG ‘and the Levites’. 


4. consent (A.V. mg. the decree, yvopn) . . . Artaxerxes (Jos. omits Art., Gt transposes with Darius), kings (€" 
and MT 4ing) .. . The name can hardly be explained even as a Careless interpolation ; the reading 4:7g suggests that 


only one name was originally written ; see Jz¢vod. 8 5 (e). 


G4, S, @ add ‘until (by) the sixth year of Darius king of the Persians’. 


5. the house, mg. ‘he holy house (&*). 


Jos. confirms the 23rd day (adopted by Bertholet, Torrey, 195, but treated by Bayer, 83, as a misreading, 
Dv’y for DY Ay), but reads the wézth year of Darius; in C. Af/on. i, 21 he states that the foundations of the Temple 
were laid in the second year of Cyrus and it was finished again in the second year of Darius. ids 

6. that were added, explained by 7. 13, although this act of separation is not recorded, contrast N ix. 2, xiii. 3 (see 


below, p. 47). 


book of Moses, cf. v. 49, and especially N. vill. 1, x. 29, Null. 1. 
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= 
tw 


= 


4 
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$8 dred lambs; and twelve he-goats for the sin of all 

Israel, according to the number of the twelve 
y princes of the tribes of Israel. The priests also 
and the Levites stood arrayed in their vestments, 
according to their kindreds, for the services of the 
Lord, the God of Israel, according to the book of 
Moses: and the porters at every gate. 

And the children of Israel that came out of 
the captivity held the passover the fourteenth 
day of the first month, when the priests and the 
11 Levites were sanctified together, and all they that 

were of the captivity ; for they were sanctified. 
12 For the Levites were all sanctified together, and 

they offered the passover for all them of the cap- 
tivity, and for their brethren the priests, and for 
13 themselves. And the children of Israel that came 
out of the captivity did eat, even all they that 
had separated themselves from the abominations 
of the heathen of the land, and sought the Lord. 


10 


14 And they kept the feast of unleavened bread 
15 seven days, making merry before the Lord, for 
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Ez 


dred lambs : and for a sin offering for all Israel, 
twelve he-goats, according to the number of the 
tribes of Israel. And they set the priests in 18 
their divisions, and the Levites in their courses, 
for the service of God, which is at Jerusalem ; as 

it is written in the book of Moses. 


And the children of the captivity kept the 19 
passover upon the fourteenth day of the first | 
month. For the priests and the Levites had 20_ 
purified themselves together; all of them were 
pure: and they killed the passover for all the 
children of the captivity, and for their brethren 
the priests, and for themselves. 

M4 
And the chil- 2;/ — 
dren of Israel, which were come again out of the 
captivity, and all such as had separated them- 
selves unto them from the filthiness of the — 
heathen of the land, to seek the Lord, the God 
of Israel, did eat, and kept the feast of unleavened 22 | 
bread seven days with joy: for the Lord had 


oc) 


made them joyful, and had turned the heart of 
the king of Assyria unto them, to strengthen 
their hands in the work of the house of God, the 
God of Israel. 

Now after these things, in the reign of Artax- 
erxes king of Persia, Ezra the son of Seraiah, the 


that he had turned the counsel of the king of 
Assyria toward them, to strengthen their hands 
in the works of the Lord, the God of Israel. 


And after these things, when Artaxerxes the 
king of the Persians reigned, came Esdras the 


8. princes, mg. /welve tribes of Israel (&'). 

9. Cf. v.59. For the Zorters (also in Jos.), cf. i. 16, and 2 Chron, viii. 14, xxiii. 18 seq.; Jos. adds that the Jews also 
built the cloisters (ovoas) of the inner temple. See vi. 4 above. 

Io. From this verse onwards the MT, with the exception of E vil, 12-26, isin Hebrew. With this account of the 
celebration of the Passover, cf. 2 Chron. xxx. (after the purification of the Temple by Hezekiah), xxxv. = £ 1 (after 
Josiah’s reforms) ; see also p. 58. 

of Israel. lit. ‘ of Israel, of those that were of the captivity.” 
when the priests, several MSS. decause. 


q- 


11 seq. mg. and they that were of the captivity were not all sanctified together: but the Levites were all sanctified 


together, And, &¢.; cf. G* 2% S, but not Jos. For the textual variants see 74 7W, xx. 12 seq. Since the Levites 
perform the slaughtering there may be an anti-Aaronite bias, as also in 2 Chron. xxix. 34 (cf. perhaps xxx. 3, 15 17); 
see Kittel, Chiro. 160. 

13. even, wanting in &. 

15. Jos. (8§ 111-13) after summing up with an account of the constitution, &c., appends (§§ 114-19) a new story 
of Samaritan enmity and of the intervention of Darius. The Jews send Zerubbabel and four nobles, including Ananias 
and Mordecai (see for the latter, v. 8 above) to complain that the Samaritans did not carry out the royal commands 
and were hostile. Darius accordingly writes to the eparchs ana council (@ovAn, cf. 11. 17), viz. to Taganas and Sambas 
(or Sambabas). the eparchs, and to Sadrakes and Bouédon (var. Bouélon, &c.), ‘the rest of their fellow servants’ 
(oivdovda, cf. & E v. seq. for companions’). On the conjectural origin of these corrupt names, see Marg. 52, 54 
(Tag. from Tattenai, Sad. and Bou. from Shethar-bozenai). 


The Work of Ezra. (c) The narratives are severed in the MT, which places E vii.—x, (Z viii. 1-ix. 36) in the seventh 
year of Artaxerxes (458 B.C.), and N viii. seqq. (Z 1x. 37-55 +...) in the twentieth. They are of composite origin: 
note the introductory impersonal E vii. 1-10 (see Driver, /z¢., 548 seq-), the change from ‘I’ (vii. 27-ix.) to the imper- 
sonal form in vili. 35 seq., the use of ‘1’ (ix.), ‘he’ (x.), and ‘we’ (N ix. 38, x. 30). In spite of parallels (Torrey, 
244 seq.), these changes seem to prove diversity of source. Various signs of revision and condensation are to be 
noticed in vii. (see E viii, 8-24), x. (Meyer, 96 n. 1), and elsewhere. 

(6) Although N viii. seqq- interrupt the history of Neh., and both E and N are engaged in reorganizing religious 
conditions, the story of N ignores the work of E, and the story of E mentions N only somewhat incidentally (N viii. 9, 
s.1). The two groups of narratives have different backgrounds. The E-story shows no trace of the desolation and 
misery which N sought to remedy. E is intent upon the Temple and the law, and comes to an apparently peaceful 
city, whereas N appears as a reformer of elementary civic, social, and religious conditions at a time when E was 
presumably in Jerusalem. The secular pioneer builds up and reconstructs; the priestly scribe gives, as it were 
a finishing stroke in the way of important, though less initial, reforms. While N laments the ruin and distress, 
E recognizes the manifestation of God’s favour, which the pecple had ill requited by their heathenish marriages. The 
former encounters suspicion, hostility, and treachery; the latter, armed with most remarkable powers, finds a people 
anxious to hear and obey the law, eager to remove the stain of the marriages, and ready to carry out measures which 
\. with characteristic impulsiveness, seems merely to initiate in N xiii. The whole situation in the E-story forbids 
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son of Azaraias, the son of Zechrias, the son of 

2 Helkias, the son of Salem, the son of Sadduk, 
the son of Ahitob, 

the son of Amarias, the son 

of Ozias, the son of Memeroth, the son of 

Zaraias, the son of Savias, the son of Boccas, 


son of Azariah, 

the son of Hilkiah, the son of 2 
Shallum, the son of Zadok, the son of Ahitub, 
the son of Amariah, the son of Azariah, the son 3 
of Meraioth, the son of Zerahiah, the son of Uzzi, 4 
the son of Bukki, the son of Abishua, the son of 5 


Ezra 7 


3 This Esdras went up from Babylon, as being 


4given by the God of Israel. 


6 temple-servants, unto Jerusalem, in the seventh 


7 for his sake. 


the son of Abisue, the son of Phinees, the son 
of Eleazar, the son of Aaron the chief priest. 


Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron 
the chief priest : 

this Ezra went up from Baby- 
lon; and he was a ready scribe in the law of 
Moses, which the Lord, the God of Israel, had 
given: and the king granted him all his request, 
according to the hand of the Lord his God upon 
him. And there went up some of the children 
of Israel, and of the priests, and the Levites, and 
the singers, and the porters, and the Nethinim, 
unto Jerusalem, in the seventh year of Arta- 
xerxes the king. 
the fifth month. which was in the seventh year 


a ready scribe in the law of Moses, that was 
And the king did 
him honour: for he found grace in his sight in 
all his requests. 

There went up with him also 
certain of the children of Israel, and of the priests, 
and Levites, and holy singers, and porters, and 


year of the reign of Artaxerxes, in the fifth 
month, this was the king’s seventh year ; 

for they 
went from Babylon on the new moon of the first 
month, and came to Jerusalem, according to the 
prosperous journey which the Lord gave them 
For Esdras had very great skill, so 
that he omitted nothing of the law and command- 
ments of the Lord, dz¢ taught all Israel the ordi- 
nances and judgements. 


month began he to go up from Babylon, and on 
the first day of the fifth month came he to Jeru- 
salem, according to the good hand of his God 
upon him. For Ezra had set his heart to seek 
the law of the Lord, and to do it, and to teach 
in Israel statutes and judgements. 


the identification of E’s return with that in E iv. 12 (Z ii. 18). The rebuilding mentioned in the latter is excluded in 
the E-story and ignored in N i.—vi., where there is neither any reference to an earlier attempt to rebuild nor any hint 
of such a return as that in E vii.—x. 

(c) E vii.-x. are severed from E i.-vi. by nearly sixty years. <A large body of exiles, ‘children of the captivity’ 
tiv. 1), had rejected the families of doubtful blood (ii. 59-63), and had been reinforced by those who had separated from 
the heathen (vi. 21). Jewish exclusivism had apparently been established. Now, however, E returns with a repre- 
sentative band (vii. 7), ‘children of the captivity’ (viii. 35), and, after an interval (the vague ix. 1), hears of the deplorable 
extent of intermarriage among the people of Israel, the ‘holy seed’ (ix. 2), ‘the captivity’ (ix. 4). The sin is admitted, 
and it is proposed to make a solemn covenant (x. 3). ‘The children of the captivity’ are summoned from their settle- 
ments under the penalty of excommunication from ‘the congregation of the captivity’ (x. 6-8). The area affected 
proves to be extremely restricted (x. 9). The congregation agrees to the separation (<’v. 10-12). There is, however, 
an inquiry lasting three months, and as a veritable anti-climax we have an extremely small list of offenders (see on 
E ix, 21-36). Forthwith (so £), or apparently some twelve years later (so N viii.), E reads the law to the people, and 
“all the congregation, those who had returned from captivity’ (N viii. 17, cf. E vi. 21), celebrate the feast of Taber- 
nacles. After a solemn confession of sin, the erring ‘seed of Israel’ separate from the heathen (ix. 1 seq.), and this 
epoch-making event, which (see E x. 1-12) might be expected after the prayer in E ix. 6 seqq., is followed by a second 
prayer on behalf of the backsliding people. Finally, there is a covenant (N ix. 38) signed by the congregation and all 
that separated themselves from the people of the land (x. 28). Whether we follow the tradition or any modern hypo- 
thesis, these data are extremely complicated (see Kosters, 67, 96 seqy., 7%. Z., xx1x, 554 seqq.). They point to a close 
literary connexion in the E-story, which makes it improbable that E vii._x. should be severed, as in MT, from N viii. seqq. 
They reveal a serious literary intricacy which must be due to revision and reshaping, and they do not show at all 
clearly that the ‘children of the captivity’ who retumed (E viii. 35) found a people constituted as E ii, 59-63, vi. 21, 
would imply. It is possible that the E-story (of independent origin, see Jfvod. p. 9 d.) has confused the accounts of 
the purification of the exiles who returned with E and the separation of the native Judaeans from the heathen, the two 
events which are kept more distinct in E ivi. 

The return of Ezra, viii. 1-67 = E vii., viii., cf. Jos. xi. 5 1-2 (who replaces Artaxerxes by Xerxes). 
to the comm., see Torrey, 195 seqq., 205 seqq., 265 sequ. 

2. Azaraias and Zechrias (&"; ‘E¢epiov A, "A¢apatov L) = Seraiah and Azariah. The former was contemporary with 
the fall of Jerusalem (1 Chron. vi. 14 seq.), but the genealogy would make him identical with the Seraiah in Neh. xi. 11 
(| 1 Chron. ix. 11, Azariah), priest at the renovation of the city. 

G® omits the names Memeroth—Savias (Uzzi). 

5. temple-servants, mg. ‘he Nethinim, cf.i. 3, and for the sequence of the classes cf. the arrangement in v. 9 seqq. 

6. The date of arrival (E 8) probably coincides with that of Nehemiah (departure in the first month, ii. 1 ; arrival at 
the beginning of the fifth, interval of three days, ii. 11; and, after fifty-two days, the completion of the walls on the 
25th of the sixth month, vi. 15). 

seventh year (&® ‘second’, cf. v. 6, vi. 1), the absence of a date in 7. 1 Is noticeable. 
other details in the verse see the comm. 

for his sake, Gh? én’ aizo, G* om., Ct! (v. 7) em abray yap 6 "E€épas fv, is... 

7. but taught, so &&* é:5afa:. For the variants see Moulton, 7:4 7 TV, xx. 14. 
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And he came to Jerusalem in 8 


of the king. For upon the first day of the first 9 
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Now the commission, which was written from 
Artaxerxes the king, came to Esdras the priest 
and reader of the law of the Lord, whereof 
this that followeth is a copy; 

King Artaxerxes 
unto Esdras the priest and reader of the law of 
10 the Lord, greeting: Having determined to deal 
graciously. I have given order, that such of the 
nation of the Jews, and of the priests and Le- 
vites, and of those within our realm, as are 
willing and desirous, should go with thee unto 
Jerusalem. As many therefore as have a mind 
thereunto, let them depart with thee, as it hath 
seemed good both to me and my seven friends 
the counseliors; that they may look unto the 
affairs of Judza and Jerusalem, agreeably to that 
which is in the law of the Lord, and carry the 
gifts unto the Lord of Israel to Jerusalem, which 
I and my friends have vowed ; 

and that all the 

gold and silver that can be found in the country 
of Babylonia for the Lord in Jerusalem, with that 
also which is given of the people for the temple 
of the Lord their God that is at Jerusalem, be 
collected : even the gold and silver for bulJocks, 
rams, and lambs, and things thereunto apper- 
taining ; to the end that they may offer sacrifices 
unto the Lord upon the altar of the Lord their 
God, which is in Jerusalem. 
mG And whatsoever 
thou and thy brethren are minded to do with gold 
and silver. that perform, according to the will of 
thy God. And the holy vessels of the Lord, 
which are given thee for the use of the temple of 
thy God, which is in Jerusalem: 
1s and whatsoever 

thing else thou shalt remember for the use of the 

temple of thy God, thou shalt give it out of the 
tg king’s treasury. And I king Artaxerxes have 
also commanded the keepers of the treasures in 
Syria and Phoenicia, that whatsoever Esdras the 
priest and reader of the law of the Most High 
God shall send for, they should give it him with 
all diligence, to the sum of a hundred talents 
of silver, likewise also of wheat even to a hun- 
dred measures, and a hundred firkins of wine, 
and salt in abundance. 
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Now this is the copy of the letter that the king 11 ' 
Artaxerxes gave unto Ezra the priest, the scribe, 
even the scribe of the words of the command- 
ments of the Lord, and of his statutes to Israel. 
Artaxerxes, king of kings, unto Ezra the priest, 12 _ 
the scribe of the Jaw of the God of heaven, per- | 
fect and so forth. I make a decree, that all they 13 
of the people of Israel, and their priests and the 
Levites, in my realm, which are minded of their 
own free will to go to Jerusalem, go with thee. 


Forasmuch as thou art sent of the king and his 14 ' 
seven counsellors, to inquire concerning Judah 
and Jerusalem, according to the law of thy God 
which is in thine hand ; 


and to carry the silver 15’ 
and gold, which the king and his counsellors 
have freely offered unto the God of Israel, whose 
habitation is in Jerusalem, and all the silver and 16! 
gold that thou shalt find in all the province of _ 
Babylon, with the freewill offering of the people, 
and of the priests, offering willingly for the house 
of their God which is in Jerusalem ; 





therefore 17 
thou shalt with all diligence buy with this money 
bullocks, rams, lambs, with their meal offerings 
and their drink offerings, and shalt offer them 
upon the altar of the house of your God which 
is in Jerusalem. And whatsoever shall seem 12 
good to thee and to thy brethren to do with the | 
rest of the silver and the gold, that do ye after | 
the will of your God. And the vessels that are id 
given thee for the service of the house of thy 
God, deliver thou before the God of Jerusalem. | 
And whatsoever more shall be needful for the 2c 
house of thy God, which thou shalt have occasion 
to bestow, bestow it out of the king’s treasure 
house. And I, even I Artaxerxes the king, do2° 
make a decree to all the treasurers which are © 
beyond the river, that whatsoever Ezra the priest, 
the scribe of the law of the God of heaven, shall 
require of you, it be done with all diligence, 

unto 2 
an hundred talents of silver, and to an hundred 
measures of wheat, and to an hundred baths of © 
wine, and to an hundred baths of oil, and salt 


$-24. jos. xi. § 1, §§ 123-30 reproduces this remarkable decree more carefully than he does the rest of the Ezra ‘ 
story. The document, which is in Aramaic, should be compared with the decrees of Cyrus and Darius (see Torrey, 158): 
its value rests upon the Ezra-story as a whole and is variously estimated (see Berth., 34 seq., Nikel, 167 seqq.). According 
to Jewish tradition, of course, the book of Esther, with the story of the favour of Xerxes, would precede the present — 
situation. wv. 8 & has no conclusion and there are signs of unevenness especially in 9 seq. and 22. 


9 seq. Read, perhaps E 12 seq., ‘ perfect peace, and now I make . . 
Io. Some words are probably missing at the beginning (Lupton). 
and of those, mg. deiag within GU §, 

17. Jos. prefixes avaOnoes, 1° ‘ pones’, cf. MT deliver (rather 
“before God [tk* ‘the God of Israel’] in J.’) is very strange. 

18. remember (60a dv troninry cor), rather, ‘shall occur to, or befall thee ”, MT ‘thou shalt have to give’. 

19. send for (E shall require), a misreading (nider for Syees so Ball, Moulton), or merely a paraphrase. 

20. salt (# and some MSS. of G), mg. other things (G1; Bom.); i ‘sal sine mensura et caetera sine men.’; GS 
“and other things according to the law of God? (see @. 21). | 
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“hand over wholly’). The MT God of Jerusalem (GP* 
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21 Let all things be per- 
formed after the law of God diligently unto the 
Most High God, that wrath come not upon the 
kingdom of the king and his sons. 

ae T command 
you also. that no tax. nor any other imposition, 
be laid on any of the priests. or Levites. or 
holy singers. or porters, or temple-servants, or 
any that have employment in this temple. and 
that no man have authority to impose anything 

(23 upon them. And thou, Esdras, according to the 

| wisdom of God ordain judges and justices, that 
they may judge in all Syria and Pheenicia all 
those that know the law of thy God; and those 
that know it not thou shalt teach. 

24 And whoso- 
ever shall transgress the law of thy God, and of 
the king, shall be punished diligently, whether 
it be by death, or other punishment, by penalty 
of money, or by imprisonment. 

23. Then said Esdras the scribe, Blessed be the 

only Lord, the God of my fathers, who hath 

put these things into the heart of the king, to 

26 glorify his house that is in Jerusalem: and hath 
honoured me in the sight of the king, and his 
counsellors, and all his friends and _ nobles. 

77 Therefore was I encouraged by the help of the 
Lord my God, and gathered together out of 
Israel men to go up with me. 

28 And these are the 
chief according to their families and the several 

| divisions thereof, that went up with me from 

‘9 Babylon in the reign of king Artaxerxes: of 
the sons of Phinees, Gerson: of the sons of 
Ithamar, Gamael: of the sons of David, Attus 

s;othe son of Sechenias: of the sons of Phorvs, 

_ Zacharias; and with him were counted a hun- 

be dred and fifty men: of the sons of Phaath 


Sechenias the son of Jezelus, and with him three 
hundred men: of the sons of Adin, Obeth the 
son of Jonathan, and with him two hundred 

i3and fifty men: of the sons of Elam, Jesias son 
of Gotholias, and with him seventy men : 
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without prescribing how much. Whatsoever is 23 
commanded by the God of heaven, Ict it be done 
exactly for the house of the God of heaven ; for 
why should there be wrath against the realm of 
the king and his sons? Also we certify you, 24 
that touching any of the pricsts and Levites, 
the singers, porters, Nethinim, or servants of this 
house of God, it shall not be lawful to impose 
tribute, custom, or toll, upon them. 


And thou, 
Ezra, after the wisdom of thy God that is in 
thine hand, appoint magistrates and judges, 
which may judge all the people that are beyond 
the river, all such as know the laws of thy God ; 
and teach ye him that knoweth them not. And 26 
whosoever will not do the law of thy God, and 
the law of the king, let judgement be executed 
upon him with all diligence, whether it be unto 
death, or to banishment, or to confiscation of 
goods, or to imprisonment. 

Blessed be the Lord, the God of our fathers, 
which hath put such a thing as this in the king’s 
heart, to beautify the house of the Lord which 
is in Jerusalem ; and hath extended mercy unto : 
me before the king, and his counsellors, and 
before all the king’s mighty princes. And I was 
strengthened according to the hand of the Lord 
my God upon me, and I gathered together out 
of Israel chief men to go up with me. 

Now these are the heads of their fathers’ 8 1 
houses, and this is the genealogy of them that 
went up with me from Babylon, in the reign of 
Artaxerxes the king. Of the sons of Phinehas, 2 
Gershom: of the sons of Ithamar, Daniel: of 
the sons of David, Hattush. Of the sons of 3 
Shecaniah ; of the sons of Parosh, Zechariah : 
and with him were reckoned by genealogy of 
the males an hundred and fifty. Of the sons + 
of Pahath-moab, Eliehoenai the son of Zerahiah ; 
and with him two hundred males. Of the sons 5 
of Shecaniah, the son of Jahaziel; and with him 
three hundred males. And of the sons of Adin, 6 
Ebed the son of Jonathan; and with him fifty 
males. And of the sons of Elam, Jeshaiah the 7 
son of Athaliah ; and with him seventy males. 


to 
ivi 


to 
= 


ta 
ies) 


22. The decree is now addressed to the Persian officials in Palestine, cf. the direct address E vi. 6 seq., and the 


abstract in F iv. 49 seqq. 


that have employment, zpaypartxois rou iepou ; # S ‘scribes of the temple’ (as though ypapparccois). 
24. punishment, Uh" repepia, L, dripia, & cruciatu, %* tormentis, E 4azishment, prop. ‘ uprooting’, &&t matdeta. 


valeas. 


25. Then .. . scribe, G°* om., #1" om. Zhe scriée. 
Blessed . . ., or ‘blessed alone be the Lord’ (Ball). 


imprisonment, mg. caffivity, UG" dnaywyy, L decpevoa, & abductione, H* exilio. Jos. +€ppooo, cf. & Lay. bene 


Ezra 7 


28-40. Ezra’s band. With the priestly families (z. 29), cf. Eleazar and Ithamar, 1 Chron. xxiv. 2 seqq., where the 
priesthood is not restricted to the Zadokites but as a compromise a share is given to the subordinate family of Ithamar. 
For the priestly and Davidic families, cf. £ v. 5. With the preferable reading : Hattush of the sons of Shechaniah 
(v.29), cf. 1 Chron. iii. 22. The names of the twelve (see v. 4) lay families recur in the great register £ v.; Pahath-moab 
and Joab (7. 31, 35) are, however, severed (contrast v.11). The sons of Zattu (7. 32) are wrongly omitted in E (but 
see &* ib). Zaraias represents Zerahiah in v. 31, but Zebadiah in v. 34; Jezelus (v. 35} = Jehiel, cf. on i. 8. The 
family of Bani (z. 36) is wanting in E (but see @ib.). Zsfa/curus (v. 40) = Zabbud or Zaccur: see &£ L&7., art. 
Zabud (2) ; Bayer 56 would restore 13% {3 "My. For other details see the comm. 
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Moab, Eliaonias the son of Zaraias, and with 
#2 him two hundred men: of the sons of Zathoes, 


— 


ESDRAS 


of the 

sons of Saphatias, Zaraias son of Michael, and 
35 with him threcscore and ten men: of the sons 
of Joab, Abadias son of Jezelus, and with him 
36 two hundred and twelve men: of the sons of 

Banias, Salimoth son of Josaphias, and with him 
37a hundred and threescore men: of the sons of 

Babi, Zacharias son of Bebai, and with him 
38 twenty and cight men: of the sons of Astath, 

Joannes son of Akatan, and with him a hun- 
39 dred and ten men: of the sons of Adonikam, 

the last, and these are the names of them, Fli- 

phalat, Jeuecl, and Samaias, and with them 
4o seventy men: of the sons of Bago, Uthi the son 
of Istalcurus, and with him seventy men. 

And I gathered them together to the river 
called Theras; and there we pitched our tents 
42 three days, and I surveyed them. But when 

I had found there none of the priests and 
43 Levites, then sent I unto Eleazar, and Iduel, 
44 and Maasmas, and EInathan, and Samaias, and 

Joribus, Nathan, I:nnatan, Zacharias, and Mo- 

sollamus, principal men and men of understand- 
45 ing. And I bade them that they should go unto 

Loddeus the captain, who was in the place of 
46 the treasury: and commanded them that they 

should speak unto Loddeus, and to his brethren, 

and to the treasurers in that place, to send us 
such men as might execute the priests’ office in 
4; the house of our Lord. And by the mighty 
hand of our Lord they brought unto us men of 
understanding of the sons of Mooli the son of 

Levi, the son of Israel, Asebebias, and his sons, 

and his brethren, who were eighteen, 
48 


34 


41 


and 

Asebias, and Annuus, and Osaias his brother, of 

the sons of Chanuneus, and their sons were 

49 twenty men; and of the temple-servants whom 
David and the principal men had appointed for 
the service of the Levites, two hundred and 
twenty temple-servants, the catalogue of all their 

5° names was shewed. And there I vowed a fast 
for the young men before our Lord, to desire of 
him a prosperous journey both for us and for 
our children and cattle that were with us: 

Ful for 
I was ashamed to ask of the king footmen, and 
horsemen, and conduct for safezuard against 

52 Our adversaries. For we had said unto the 

king, that the power of our Lord would be with 


41. called, perhaps a better reading (Ew. 137 n. 4). 
Theras (G® om.), see 77, 50, 61. Jos. § 134 

42. In E only the Levites are absent, see 7. 29 

where the priests and Levites are concerned. 

43 seq. sentI unto. Omit zxzfo: the accusatival 

45. place of the treasury, E Casifjza, but cf. €& 

47. Men, mg. a man (Er®“), 

48. Annuus = MT /éfo ‘with him’ (to be read eth, 
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And of the sons of Shephatiah, Zebadiah the g 
son of Michael ; and with him fourscore males, 
Of the sons of Joab, Obadiah the son of Jehiel ; 9 
and with him two hundred and eighteen males, 
And of the sons of Shelomith, the son of Josi- 1c 
phiah ; and with him an hundred and threescore | 
males. And of the sons of Bebai, Zechariah the 11. 
son of Bebai; and with him twenty and eight 
males. And of the sons of Azgad, Johanan the ;-, 
son of Hakkatan; and with him an hundred and 
ten males. And of the sons of Adonikam, ¢hat1_ 
were the last ; and these are their names, Eliphe- 
let, Jeuel, and Shemaiah, and with them three- | 
score males. And of the sons of Bigvai, Uthai r.. 
and Zabbud ; and with them seventy males. 

And I gathered them together to the river1 
that runneth to Ahava; and there we encamped 
three days: and I viewed the people, and the 
priests, and found there none of the sons of Levi, 
Then sent I for Eliezer, for Ariel, for Shemaiah, 1. 
and for Elnathan, and for Jarib, and for ElInathan, 
and for Nathan, and for Zechariah, and for Me- 
shullam, chief men ; also for Joiarib, and for El- 
nathan, which were teachers. And I sent them 
forth unto Iddo the chief at the place Casiphia; 
and I told them what they should say unto Iddo, 
and his brethren the Nethinim, at the place | 
Casiphia, that they should bring unto us minis- / 
ters for the house of our God. ! 

And according 
to the good hand of our God upon us they — 
brought us a man of discretion, of the sons of — 
Mahli, the son of Levi, the son of Israel; and 
Sherebiah, with his sons and his brethren, eigh- i 
teen; and Hashabiah, and with him Jeshaiah of 1 
the sons of Merari, his brethren and their sons, | 
twenty ; | 

and of the Nethinim, whom David and < 
the princes had given for the service of the 
Levites, two hundred and twenty Nethinim: all 
of them were expressed by name. 


er 


- 


=~ 


Then I pro- ;! 
claimed a fast there. at the river Ahava, that we 
might humble ourselves before our God, to seek | 
of him a straight way, for us, and for our little 
ones, and for all our substance. For I was | 
ashamed to ask of the king a band of soldiers , 
and horsemen to help us against the enemy in | 
the way: because we had spoken unto the king, ! 
saying, The hand of our God is upon all them ' 


“beyond (? zépav for Gepas, Lupton) the Euphrates’. 
and note the textual difficulties in 42 seqg- (see Berth.),"and elsewhere. 


5 (see esp. 2 Chron. xvii. 7) was misunderstood. 
ib. Cf. also <. 46, where. too, the Nethinim are ignored. 


a mark of the accusative). 


Chanuneus (E AZerari) might suggest Chenani(ah), Neh. ix. 4, 1 Chron. xv. 22, &c. 


50. for the young men, an obscure Statement, 
omitted (Ball). 


perhaps a misreading of E’s river (Yi for 172), Ahava being: 


JO 


ad 
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them that seek him, to support them in all ways. 
53 And again we besought our Lord as touching 

these things, and found him favourable wzfo us. 

54 Then I separated twelve men of the chiefs of the 
priests, Eserebias, and Assamias, and ten men of 
their brethren with them : 

Be and I weighed them 
the silver, and the gold, and the holy vessels of 
the house of our Lord, which the king, and his 
counsellors, and the nobles, and all Israel, had 

36 given. And when J had weighed it, I delivered 
unto them six hundred and fifty talents of silver, 
and silver vessels of a hundred talents, and a hun- 

57 dred talents of gold, and twenty golden vessels, 
and twelve vessels of brass, even of fine brass, 

58 glittering like gold. And I said unto them, Both 
ye are holy unto the Lord, and the vessels are 
holy, and the gold and the silver are a vow unto 

59 the Lord, the Lord of our fathers. Watch ye, 
and keep them till ye deliver them to the chiefs 
of the priests and Levites, and to the principal 
men of the families of Israel, in Jerusalem, in 
the chambers of the house of our Lord. 

60 So the 

priests and the Levites, who received the silver 

and the gold and the vessels which were in 

Jerusalem, brought them into the temple of the 

Lord. 

And from the river Theras we departed the 
twelfth day of the first month, until we came to 
Jerusalem, by the mighty hand of our Lord 
which was upon us: and the Lord delivered us 
from assault by the way, from every enemy, and 
62 so we came to Jerusalem. And when we had 

been there three days, the silver and gold was 

weighed and delivered in the house of our Lord 
on the fourth day unto Marmoth the priest 

63 the son of Urias. And with him was Eleazar 
the son of Phinees, and with them were Josabdus 
the son of Jesus and Moeth the son of Sabannus, 
the Levites: all was delivered them by number 
and weight. 

64 And all the weight of them was 
written up the same hour. 

65 


ol 


Moreover they that 
were come out of the captivity offered sacrifices 
unto the Lord, the God of Israel, even twelve 
bullocks for all Israel, fourscore and sixteen rams, 
46 threescore and twelve lambs, goats for a peace 
offering, twelve; all of them a sacrifice to the 
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that seek him, for good; but his power and his 
wrath is against all them that forsake him. So 23 
we fasted and besought our God for this: and 
he was intreated of us. Then I separated twelve 24 
of the chiefs of the priests, even Sherebiah, 
Hashabiah, and ten of their brethren with them, 
and weighed unto them the silver, and the gold, 
and the vessels, even the offering for the house 
of our God, which the king, and his counsellors, 
and his princes, and all Israel there present, had 
offered: I even weighed into their hand six 
hundred and fifty talents of silver, and_ silver 
vessels an hundred talents; of gold an hundred 
talents ; and twenty bowls of gold, of a thousand 
darics; and two vessels of fine bright brass, 
precious as gold. And I said unto them, Ye are 28 
holy unto the Lord, and the vessels are holy ; 
and the silver and the gold area freewill offering 
unto the Lord, the God of your fathers. Watch 29 
ye, and keep them, until ye weigh them before 
the chiefs of the priests and the Levites, and the 
princes of the fathers’ Zouscs of Israel, at Jeru- 
salem, in the chambers of the house of the Lord. 
So the priests and the Levites received the 
weight of the silver and the gold, and the vessels, 
to bring them to Jerusalem unto the house of our 
(rod. 


25 


26 


ty 


30° 


Then we departed from the river of Ahava on 31 
the twelfth day of the first month, to go unto 
Jerusalem: and the hand of our God was upon 
us, and he delivered us from the hand of the 
enemy and the lier in wait by the way. And 
we came to Jerusalem, and abode there three 
days. 


a2 
3- 


«\nd on the fourth day was the silver and 33 
the gold and the vessels weighed in the house of 
our God into the hand of Meremoth the son of 
Uriah the priest ; and with him was Eleazar the 
son of Phinehas; and with them was Jozabad 
the son of Jeshua, and Noadiah the son of Bin- 
nui, the Levites; the whole by number and by 34 
weight: and all the weight was written at that 
time. The children of the captivity, which were 35 
come out of exile, offered burnt offerings unto 
the God of Israel, twelve bullocks for all Israel, 
ninety and six rams, seventy and seven lambs, 
twelve he-goats for a sin offering: all this was 
a burnt offering unto the Lord. 


54. Eserebias (= Sherebiah), &®* prefix ‘and*; there are thus twelve Levites (cf. v. 47 seq., N xii. 24) and twelve 


priests (cf. 2’. 60). 


E includes the two men and their brethren among the twelve priests. 


55. all Israel, Jos. ‘who remained at Babylon’ (cf. v. 13 seq.), some qualification is necessary. 


57. twelve, G® ‘ten’. 
{ 58. holy, cf. Is. lit. 11. 
and the vessels . . 


-, mg. aad the vessels and the silver and the gold, &<c, (G®), 


y 60. which [were] in Jerusalem, the words belong to the end of the verse. 


omits ‘our’ in 7. 62. See on vv. 68 seqq. 


66. peace offering, or thank-offering, cf. the Geneva Bible ‘for salvation’. 
51 
4 


61. every enemy, reading JYN1 for JN). ¢F® confuses the first and the third person (for the latter see 65-7) and 


For E cf. vit. 7 seq. (E vi. 17). 
ER 


Ezra 8 


Espras 


6; Lord. And they delivered the king's com- 
mandments unto the king’s stewards, and to the 
governors of Ccelesyria and Phoenicia ; and they 
honoured the people and the temple of the Lord. 


4s Now when these things were done, the prin- 
6y cipal men came unto me, and said, The nation 
of Israel, and the princes, and the priests and 
the Levites, have not put away from them the 
strange people of the land, nor the unclean- 
nesses of the Gentiles, Zo <e77, of the Canaanites, 
Hittites, Pherezites, Jebusites, and the Moabites, 
7° Egyptians, and Edomites. For both they and 
their sons have married with their daughters, 
and the holy secd is mixed with the strange 
people of the land; and from the beginning of 
this matter the rulers and the nobles have been 
71 partakers of this iniquity. And assoon as I had 
heard these things, I rent my clothes, and my 
holy garment, and plucked the hair from off my 
head and beard, and sat me down sad and full of 
72 heaviness. So all they that were moved at the 
word of the Lord, the God cf Israel, assembled 
unto me, whilst I mourned for the iniquity : but 
I sat still full of heaviness until the evening sacri- 
73 fice. Thenrising up from the fast with my clothes 
and my holy garment rent, and bowing my knees, 
and stretching forth my hands unto the Lord, 


74 1 said, O Lord, I am ashamed and confounded 

75 before thy face ; for our sins are multiplied above 

our heads, and our errors have reached up unto 

heaven, 
ever since the time of our fathers; and we 
7 are in great sin, even unto this day. And for our 
sins and our fathers’ we with our brethren and 
our kings and our priests were given up unto the 
kings of the earth, to the sword, and to captivity, 
and for a prey with shame, unto this day. 

78 And 
now in some measure hath mercy been shewed 
unto us from thee, O Lord, that there should be 
left us a root and a name in the place of thy 

79 sanctuary ; and to discover unto us a light in the 
house of the Lord our God, azd to give us food in 

8o the time of our servitude. Yea, when we were in 
bondage, we were not forsaken of our Lord; but 
he made us gracious before the kings of Persia, so 

&r that they gave us food, and glorified the temple 


a 


= 
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And_ they 36 
delivered the king's commissions unto the king’s 
satraps, and to the governors beyond the river: 
and they furthered the people and the house of 
God. 

Now when these things were done, the princes 9 1 
drew near unto me, saying, The people of Israel, 
and the priests and the Levites, have not separ- 
ated themselves from the peoples of the lands, 
doing according to their abominations. even of 
the Canaanites, the Hittites, the Perizzites, the 
Jebusites, the Ammonites, the Moabites, the 
Egyptians, and the Amorites. For they have 2 
taken of their daughters for themselves and for 
their sons; so that the holy seed have mingled 
themselves with the peoples of the lands: yea, 
the hand of the princes and rulers hath been 
chicf in this trespass. And when I heard this 3 
thing, IT rent my garment and my mantle, and 
plucked off the hair of my head and of my beard, 
and sat down astonied. 

Then were assembled 4 
unto me every one that trembled at the 
words of the God of Israel, because of the tres- 
pass of them of the captivity; and I sat 
astonied until the evening oblation. And at the 5 
evening oblation I arose up from my humiliation, 
even with my garment and my mantle rent; 
and I fell upon my knees, and spread out my 
hands unto the Lord my God; and I said, O my 6 
God, I am ashamed and blush to lift up my face 
to thee, my God : for our iniquities are increased 
over our head, and our guiltiness is grown up 
unto the heavens. Since the days of our fathers ; 
we have been exceeding guilty unto this day; | 


| 
| 


and for our iniquitics have we, our kings, and 
our priests, been delivered into the hand of the 
kings of the lands, to the sword, to captivity, 
and to spoiling, and to confusion of face, as itis © 
this day. And now for a little moment grace 8: 
hath been shewed from the Lord our God, to 
leave us a remnant to escape, and to give us | 
a nail in his holy place, that our God may / 
lighten our eyes, and give us a little reviving in 
our bondage. 
For we are bondmen; yet our 9) 
God hath not forsaken us in our bondage, but j 
hath extended mercy unto us in the sight of the 
kings of Persia, to give us a reviving, to set up 


67. honoured, éddé£acav (so EG), cf. viii. 25, 81, and Is. Ix. 13; a weak and inappropriate rendering (Ew. 138 n. 6). 
The mixed marriages, vv. 68-9go = E ix., cf. Jos. xi. 5 3. See below on ix. 37 seqq. i gives the narrative in the 


third person. 
69. the uncleannesses . . 
Edomites, see iv. 45, 50. 
72. So all they, &k*+ ‘that were zealous and all they’. 
73- fast, cf. E R.V. mg. fasting. 
75. multiplied above . . 
77. we with our brethren (13738 ‘we’ read as 12°), 


-» Ing. vor their uncleannesses (to wit) of the Gentiles, Ec. (G°), 


-; G&* @ S ‘ multiplied more than the hairs of our head’, cf. Ps. xl. 12. 


78. root (cf. v. 88), perhaps influenced by 2 Kings xix. 30 seq. (Bayer, 15). 


79. food, E reviving (MN, cf. Judg. vi. 4). 
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of our Lord, and raised up the desolate Sion, to 
give us a sure abiding in Jewry and Jerusalem. 
82 And now, O Lord, what shall we say, having these 
| things? for we have transgressed thy command- 
ments, which thou gavest by the hand of thy 
83 servants the prophets, saying, That the land, 
which ye enter into to possess as an heritage, is a 
land polluted with the pollutions of the strangers 
of the land, and they have filled it with their un- 
cleanness. 
84 Therefore now shall ye not join your 
daughters unto their sons, neither shall ye take 
85 their daughters unto your sons. Neither shall 
ye seek to have peace with them for ever, that 
ye may be strong, and eat the good things of 
the land, and that ye may leave it for an in- 
86 heritance unto your children for evermore. And 
all that is befallen is done unto us for our wicked 
works and great sins: for thou, O Lord, didst 
87 make our sins light, and didst give unto us such 
a root: Ju¢ we have turned back again to trans- 
gress thy law, in mingling ourselves with the 
$8 uncleanness of the heathen of the land. Thou 
wast not angry with us to destroy us, till thou 
hadst left us neither root, seed, nor name. 
89 O Lord of Israel, thou art true: for we are left a 
joroot this day. Behold, now are we before thee 
in our iniquities, for we cannot stand any longer 
before thee by reason of these things. 


yt And as Esdras in his prayer made his con- 
fession, weeping, and lying flat upon the ground 
before the temple, there gathered unto him 
from Jerusalem a very great throng of men and 
women and children: for there was great weep- 

j2zing among the multitude. Then Jechonias the 
son of Jeelus, one of the sons of Israel, called out, 
and said, O Esdras, we have sinned against the 
Lord God, we have married strange women of 
the heathen of the land, and now is all Israel aloft. 

3 Let us make an oath unto the Lord hercin, that 
we will put away all our wives, which we ave 

14 Zaken of the strangers, with their children, like as 
seemeth good unto thee, and toas many as do obey 
the law of the Lord. 

5 Arise, and put in execution : 
for to thee doth this matter appertain, and we 
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the house of our God, and to repair the ruins 
thereof, and to give us a wall in Judah and in 
Jerusalem. And now, O our God. what shall 10 
we say after this? for we have forsaken thy 
commandments, which thou hast commanded by 1 
thy servants the prophets, saying, The land, 
unto which ye go to possess it, is an unclean 
land through the uncleanness of the peoples of 
the lands, through their abominations, which 
have filled it from one end to another with their 
filthiness. Now therefore give not your daugh- !2 
ters unto their sons, neither take their daughters 
unto your sons, nor seek their peace or their 
prosperity for ever: that ye may be strong, and 
eat the good of the land, and leave it for an 
inheritance to your children for ever. 

Andafter 13 
all that is come upon us for our evil deeds, and 
for our great guilt, seeing that thou our God 
hast punished us less than our iniquities deserve, 
and hast given us such a remnant, shall we again 
break thy commandments, and join in affinity 
with the peoples that do these abominations ? 
wouldest not thou be angry with us till thou 
hadst consumed us, so that there should be no 
remnant, nor any to escape? O Lord, the God 15 
of Israel, thou art righteous; for we are left 
a remnant that is escaped, as it is this day: 
behold, we are before thee in our guiltiness ;_ for 
none can stand before thee because of this. 

Now while Ezra prayed, and made confession, 10 1 
weeping and casting himself down before the 
house of God, there was gathered together unto 
him out of Israel a very great congregation of 
men and women and children: for the people 
wept very sore. And Shecaniah the son of 2 
Jehiel, one of the sons of Elam, answered and 
said unto Ezra, We have trespassed against our 
God, and have married strange women of the 
peoples of the land: yet now there is hope for 
Isracl concerning this thing. Now therefore let 3 
us make a covenant with our God to put away 
all the wives. and such as are born of them, 
according to the counsel of my lord, and of those 
that tremble at the commandment of our God; 
and let it be done according to the law. Arise; 4 
for the matter belongeth unto thee, and we are 


_ 
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$1. Sion. G. A. Smith ( Jerusalem, i. 150 seq.) observes that the term is not found in Ezek., Chron. (except the 


quotations 1 Chron. xi. 5, 2 Chron. v. 2), E and N. 


$2. having .. . transgressed, presumably based upon misreadings “MN for “WON, 1573Y for 123ty (see Ball). 


86, make . . . light, cf. EG. 
88. Thou wast not, mg. wast thou not, &c., see E. 


The marriage-reforms, vill. 91-ix. 36 = E, x., cf. Jos. xi. 5 4. 


g2. Israel (Jos. ‘ Jerusalem’), E Elam, cf. E x. 26. 


de populo I.). 


aloft, mg. exa/ted (with a reference to Deut. xxvili. 13, mdynd). This points to the reading by * trespass’ 


f (E ix. 2, 4, x. 6) for MPD ‘hope’ («" $ here) and is preferred by Jahn. # et nunc es super omnem Israel (34° et nunc 
3 Bayer (16) con). émavw corruption of txopzovy (EG). 


“Concerning this thing’ in E is read by &"* % at the beginning of E 93. 


94. i" S ‘and as many as obeyed . . . having arisen, said unto Ezra, Arise . . 


.” (reading DIN ye-?P). 


95. put into execution, ab has probably dropped out from the MT (Guthe, S£07). 
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96 will be with thee to do valiantly. So Esdras 
arose, and took an oath of the chief of the priests 
and Levites of all Israel to do after these things ; 
and so they sware. 

9: Then Esdras rising from the court of the 
temple went to the chamber of Jonas the son of 

2 Eliasib, and lodged there, and did eat no bread 
nor drink water, mourning for the great iniquities 
of the multitude. 

3 And there was made proclama- 

* tion in all Jewry and Jerusalem to all them that 
were of the captivity, that they should be gathered 

4 together at Jerusalem: and that whosoever met 
not there within two or three days, according as 
the elders that bare rule appointed, their cattle 
should be seized to the use of the temple, and 
himself cast out from the multitude of them that 
were of the captivity. 

s And in three days were all they of the tribe 
of Judah and Benjamin gathered together at 
Jerusalem: this was the ninth month, on the 

6 twentieth day of the month. And all the multi- 
tude sat together trembling in the broad place 
before the temple because of the present foul 

, weather. So Esdras arose up, and said unto 
them, Ye have transgressed the law and married 
strange wives, zherchy to increase the sins of 

§ Israel. And now make confession and give 
glory unto the Lord, the God of our fathers, 

gand do his will, and separate yourselves from 
the heathen of the land, and from the strange 

ro women. Then cried the whole multitude, and 
said with a loud voice, Like as thou hast spoken, 

11 so Will we do. But forasmuch as the multitude 
is great, and it is foul weather, so that we cannot 
stand without, and this is not a work of one day 
or two, seeing our sin in these things is spread 

12 far: therefore let the rulers of the multitude 

13 stay, and let all them of our habitations that 
have strange wives come at the time appointed, 
and with them the rulers and judges of every 
place, till we turn away the wrath of the Lord 
from us for this matter. 


Met Then Jonathan the son 
of Azael and Ezekias the son of Thocanus accord- 
ingly took the matter upon them: and Mosol- 
lamus and Levis and Sabbateus were assessors 


96. the chief (rather chiefs, as in viil. 49) . . . and Levites, for az see Guthe, SBOT. 


IX. 2. lodged there, rightly reading Pad for qn. 
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with thee: be of good courage, and do it. Then 3 
arose I:zra, and made the chiefs of the priests, 
the Levites, and all Israel, to swear that they . 
would do according to this word. So they 
sware. Then Ezra rose up from before the 6 
house of God, and went into the chamber of 
Jehohanan the son of Eliashib: and zen he 
came thither, he did eat no bread, nor drink 
water: for he mourned because of the trespass 
of them of the captivity. And they made pro-7 - 
clamation throughout Judah and Jerusalem unto 
all the children of the captivity, that they should 
gather themselves together unto Jerusalem ; and $ 
that whosoever came not within three days, 
according to the counsel of the princes and the | 
elders, all his substance should be forfeited, and 
himself separated from the congregation of the 
captivity. 


=I 


Then all the men of Judah and Ben- 9 
jamin gathcred themselves together unto Jeru- 
salem within the three days; it was the ninth 
month, on the twentieth day of the month: and 
all the people sat in the broad place before the 
house of God, trembling because of this matter, 
and for the great rain. And [Ezra the priest rc 
stood up, and said unto them, Ye have tres- 
passed, and have married strange women, to 
increase the guilt of Israel. Now therefore make rm 
confession unto the Lord, the God of your 
fathers, and do his pleasure : and separate your- 
selves from the peoples of the land, and from the 
strange women. Then all the congregation 1 
answered and said witha loud voice, As thou hast 
said concerning us, so must we do. But the! 
people are many, and it is a time of much rain, 
and we are not able to stand without, neither is 
this a work of one day or two: for we have | 
greatly transgressed in this matter. Let nowt 
our princes be appointed for all the congregation, / 
and let all them that are in our cities which have 
married strange women come at appointed times, 
and with them the elders of every city, and the 
judges thereof, until the fierce wrath of our God 
be turned from us, until this matter be des- — 
patched. Only Jonathan the son of Asahel and }, 
Jahzeiah the son of Tikvah stood up against this | 
matter: and Meshullam and Shabbethai the : 
Levite helped them. . 


are 
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6. in the broad place. According to Jos. § 149 there was a meeting of the elders in the upper room (but Niese 


irai@pw) of the temple. 


8. G4 «Give confession ("+ and) glory’; a doublet of THA (Fr., &c.). 


11. forasmuch as, wanting in G. 


13. for this matter, cf. E R.V. mg. eas touching this matter. 
14. took the matter {éneScEavro, cf. with Fr. 1 Macc. i. 42); cf. E R.V. mg. <cere a pointed over this (matter). 
On the conflicting interpretations of this passage see the comm. 


Ezekias, mg. Esias (G** 3), 
Levis ..., E & ‘the Levites’. 


| 


assessors, Qk ovve8pujsevear, & cooperati (1° consenserunt). 
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13tothem. And they that were of the captivity 
did according to all these things. 

16 And Esdras the priest chose unto him principal 
men of their families, all by name: and on the 
new moon of the tenth month they were shut in 

17 together to examine the matter. So their cause 
that held strange wives was brought to an end 
by the new moon of the first month. 

18 And of the 
priests that were come together, and had strange 

19 wives, there were found ; of the sons of Jesus 
the son of Josedek, and his brethren ; Mathelas, 

zoand Eleazar, and Joribus, and Joadanus. And 
they gave their hands to put away their wives, 
and zo offer rams to make reconcilement for 

21 their error. And of the sons of Emmer; Ana- 
nias, and Zabdeus, and Manes, and Sameus, and 
Hiereel, and Azarias. 

22 And of the sons of Phaisur; 
Elionas, Massias, Ismael, and Nathanael, and 

23 Ocidelus, and Saloas. And of the Levites ; 

Jozabdus, and Semeis, and Colius, who was called 
Calitas, and Patheus, and Judas, and Jonas. 

4 Of 

25 the holy singers; Eliasibus, Bacchurus. Of the 

26 porters ; Sallumus, and Tolbanes. Of Israel, of 
the sons of Phoros; Hiermas, and Ieddias, and 
Melchias, and Maelus, and Eleazar, and Asibias, 

27and Banneas. Of the sons of Ela: Matthanias, 
Zacharias, and Jezrielus, and Oabdius, and Hiere- 

28 moth,and Aedias. And of the sons of Zamoth; 
Eliadas, Eliasimus, Othonias, Jarimoth, and 

29 Sabathus, and Zardeus. Of the sons of Bebai; 
Joannes, and Ananias, and Jozabdus, and Ema- 

30° theis. Ofthe sons of Mani; Olamus, Mamuchus, 
Jedeus, Jasubus, and Jasaelus, and Hieremoth. 

31 Andof the sons of Addi; Naathus,and Moossias, 
Laccunus, and Naidus, and Matthanias, and Ses- 

'32 thel, Balnuus, and Manasseas. And of the sons 
of Annas; Elionas, and Aseas, and Melchias, and 

33 Sabbeus, and Simon Chosameus. And of the 
sons of Asom; Maltanneus, and Mattathias, and 
Sabanneus, Eliphalat, and Manasses, and Semei. 

it And of the sons of Baani; Jeremias, Momdis, 
Ismaerus, Juel, Mamdai, and Pedias, and Anos, 
Carabasion, and Enasibus, and Mamnitanemus, 
Eliasis, Bannus, Eliali, Someis, Selemias, Natha- 
nias: and of the sons of Ezora: Sesis, Ezril, 

35 Azaelus, Samatus, Zambri, Josephus. And of 
the sons of Nooma; Mazitias, Zabadeas, Edos, 
Juel, Banaias. 
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And the children of the 
captivity did so. And Kzra the priest, zzt/ 
certain heads of fathers’ /owses, after their fathers’ 
houses, and all of them by their names, were 
separated ; and they sat down in the first day of 
the tenth month to cxamine the matter. And 
they made an end with all the men that had 
married strange women by the first day of the 
first month. And among the sons of the priests 
there were found that had married strange 
women: zamely, of the sons of Jeshua, the son 
of Jozadak, and his brethren, Maaseiah, and 
Eliezer, and Jarib. and Gedaliah. And they 
gave their hand that they would put away their 
wives; and being guilty, they offercd a ram of 
the flock for their guilt. And of the sons of 
Immer; Hanani and Zebadiah. And of the 
sons of Harim; Maaseiah, and Elijah, and She- 
maiah, and Jehiel, and Uzziah. And of the sons 
of Pashhur ; Elioenai, Maaseiah, Ishmael, Ne- 
thanel, Jozabad, and Elasih. And of the 
Levites ; Jozabad, and Shimei, and Kelaiah (the 
same is Kelita), Pethahiah, Judah, and Eliezer. 


And of the singers; Eliashib: and of the porters; 2 


Shallum, and Telem. and Uri. 

And of Israel: 
of the sons of Parosh; Ramiah, and Izziah. and 
Malchijah, and Mijamin, and [leazar, and Mal- 
chijah, and Benaiah. And of the sons of Elam; 
Mattaniah, Zechariah, and Jehiel, and Abdi, and 
Jeremoth, and Elijah. And of the sons of 
Zattu; Elioenai, Eliashib, Mattaniah, and Jere- 
moth, and Zabad, and Aziza. And of the sons 
of Bebai ; Jchohanan, Hananiah, Zabbai, Athlai. 


And of the sons of Bani; Meshullam, Malluch, 2 


and Adaiah, Jashub. and Sheal, Jeremoth. 
And 
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of the sons of Pahath-moab ; Adna, and Chelal, - 


Benaiah, Maaseiah, Mattaniah, Bezalel, and Bin- 
nui, and Manasseh. And of the sons of Harim ; 
Eliezer, Isshijah, Malchijah, Shemaiah, Shimeon : 
Benjamin, Malluch, Shemariah. Of the sons of 
Hashum; Mattenai, Mattattah, Zabad, Eliphelet, 
Jeremai, Manasseh, Shimei. Of the sons of 
Bani; Maadai, Amram, and Uel; Benaiah, 
Bedeiah, Cheluhi ; Vaniah, Meremoth, Eliashib ; 
Mattaniah, Mattenai, and Jaasu; and Bani, and 
Binnui, Shimei ; and Shelemiah, and Nathan, and 
Adaiah ; Machnadebai, Shashai, Sharai; Azarel, 
and Shelemiah, Shemariah; Shallum, Amariah, 
Joseph. Of the sonsof Nebo; Jciel, Mattithiah, 


16. chose ; read accordingly in E ‘ separated for himself’ (Eichhorn, Bayer, &c.), or better (Torrey) ‘they separated ’. 
to examine .. ., MT &1°17); the singular Heb. word has a no less singular resemblance to * Darius’ (ENT). 
20. Read in E 19 ‘and for their guilt offering , , .’ (DOWN) for DYDZ/N) ‘and being guilty’). 


! 21-36. In view of the tenour of the whole narrative 


viii. 68-ix. 20 this list of 113 (E, 111 &) offenders is an 


anticlimax. On the one hand, the separation of the people of Israel generally, though anticipated at this juncture 


only to ‘ the congregation that had come out of captivity’ with E (N viii. 17, combined with the purified Israel in x. 28), 


(see viii. 91-ix. 17), is not recorded until N ix. 2, after the reading of the law. On the other hand, the list cannot refer 


__ since the families of Harim, Hashum and Nebo did not return with E, but many years earlier under Zerubbabel. 
( On the variants see the comm. and £ Bz. There are omissions in vv. 21, 25, much confusion in 77. 31 seyg., and 


Zaccur should be added after Eliashib in E 24 (cf. Gk"). 


oo 
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34 
35 
36 
37,38 
39 
40, 41 
42 
43 
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All these had taken strange wives, 
and they put them away with their children. | 


a And | 

the priests and Levites, and they that were of | 
Israel, dwelt in Jerusalem, and in the country, on 
the new moon of the seventh month, and the 
children of Israel in their habitations. 

And the whole multitude were gathered toge- 
ther with one accord into the broad place before 
39 the porch of the temple toward the east: and 

they said unto Esdras the pricst and_ reader, 

Bring the law of Moses, that was given of the 
40 Lord, the God of Israel. So Esdras the chief priest 
brought the law unto the whole multitude both 
of men and women, and to all the priests, to hear 
the law on the new moon of the seventh month. 
And he read in the broad place before the porch 


38 
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we 
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Zabad, Zebina, Iddo, and Joel, Benaiah. All qq 
these had taken strange wives: and some of 
them had wives by whom they had children. 

So the priests, and the Levites, and the Ng 
porters, and the singers, and some of the people, 73] 
and the Nethinim, and all Israel, dwelt in their 
cities. And when the seventh month was come, | 
the children of Israel were in thcir cities. 

And all the people gathered themselves together Ny ¢ 
asone man into the broad place that was before the 
water gate ; and they spake unto Ezra the scribe 
to bring the book of the law of Moses, which the 
Lord had commanded to Israel. 





And Ezra the | 
priest brought the law before the congregation, 2 
both men and women, and all that could hear 
with understanding, upon the first day of the 
seventh month. And he read therein before the 3 


I 

; of the temple from morning unto midday, before | broad place that was before the water gate from 

both men and women; and all the multitude gave | early morning until midday, in the presence of | 
heed unto the law. the men and the women, and of those that could 
understand ; and the ears of all the people were 

42 And Esdras the priest and | a¢éenézve unto the book of the law. And Ezra 4_ 
reader of the law stood up upon the pulpit of | the scribe stood upon a pulpit of wood, which 
43 wood, which was made for ‘that purpose. And | they had made for the purpose ; and beside him 
there stood up by him Mattathias, Sammus, Ana- | stood Mattithiah, and Shema, and Anaiah, and 
nias, Azarias, Urias, Ezekias, Baalsamus. upon | Uriah, and Hilkiah, and Maaseiah, on his right 
44 the right hand: and upon his left hand, Phaldeus, | hand, and on his left hand, Pedaiah, and Mis- 


Misael, Melchias, Lothasubus, Nabarias, Zacha- | hael, and Malchijah, and Hashum, and Hash- 


36. The MT cannot be translated (R.V. mg. has ‘some of the wives had borne children’) and E’s reading is 
eminently more intelligible. 
The division between the books E and N which occurs at this point is a relatively late feature in the MT. The 
scribes counted them as one book. This is important in considering questions of the transposition and rearrangement 
of the contents. 


The Reading of the Law, ix. 37-55 = Neh. vii. 73-vili. 13 a, cf. Jos. xi. 5 5. The view is strongly urged (Hoonacker, 
Ryle, Meyer, Bertholet, Nikel, Jampel, Driver, &c.) that E iv. 7 seqq. (Z ii. 16 seqq.), which cannot refer to the return 
of Ezra, fills partially at least the gap between the books E and N. This would imply a new catastrophe, a new and 
important return, and a somewhat extensive work of rebuilding in the time of Artaxerxes, after E x. and before N i. 
On the other hand, the formal proceedings of the adversaries in E. iv. 7 seqq. and the words of the king do not suggest 
that the opponents would be likely to exceed instructions which, in themselves, are not necessarily sufficient to explain 
the ruined Jerusalem which so deeply moved Nehemiah, Further, it cannot be assumed that the disgrace of 113 
offenders in the matter of the mixed marriages aroused the hostility that is represented in N i.-vi. The people 
themselves had recognized their sin (£ viii. 68 seqq.), they feel themselves to be the ‘holy seed’, and the proposed 
covenant and the willingness of the people to act ‘according to the law’ (v. 94, E x. 3), would make the entire tenour 
of the narrative unintelligible unless the writer was describing the successful issue (despite the obscure opposition in { 
IF. x. 15) of steps initiated, not by Ezra, but by the community (Meyer, 228, 240, 241 n. 2, Torrey, 278). Moreover, the ; 
close literary connexion between E ix. seq. and N viii. seqq. forbids the severance of these portions (see above, p. 47 ¢}. ‘ 
The sequence of events in £ ix. is adopted by many (Michaelis, Fr., Berth., &c.), but can hardly be original, since 
there is still a lacuna between the reforms and the Reading of the Law, and ix. 37, though the natural introduction to the 
latter, 1s not in place after vv. 1-36 (note the awkward dates vv. 17, 37). wv. 37% more properly concludes the account } 
of some return, as in v. 46, where vv. 47 seqg. describe another religious event, also dated in the seventh month. 
Finally, it is a very natural supposition that the law brought by Ezra was being made known during the four months’ 
interval between viit. 67 and 68 (E viii. and ix.); see A. P. Stanley, Jew. Church, iii. 118; Lupton, 60. Hence itis 
highly probable, following Torrey (Comp. 29 seqq., Essays, 253 seqq., 260 seq.), H. P. Smith (A//s¢. 393), and Kent | 
(ii, 369 seqq.), that the introduction of the law to the notice of the people came at the beginning of Ezra’s work 
(after E viu.), and thus explains the people’s recognition of their sins. Such an arrangement is found in the Greek 
summaries of Esdras Book I (= £) and Esdras Book II (= N) in Lag. Sept. Stid., 1, $4 (see below, p. 58). 

38. For the locality cf. v. 47, ix.6. Perhaps the compiler who placed this narrative before N i.-viii. believed that the 
water-gate was in ruins (see N in. 26); cf. the adjustment in E iii. 1. 

39. GA ‘the chief priest’, zv. 40, 49 (contrast N). 

40. the priests, a misreading of j713 for 2 (see E viti. 16, 1 Chron. xxv. 8), or merely a paraphrase ; in any case « 
in an unsuitable position. 

41. all the multitude . . ., mg. they gave all heed (&®). 

43 seq. & adds Azariah after Anaiah, reads Hezekiah for Hilkiah, 
other variants see £ 47. and comm. 


| 
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and perhaps rightly omits Meshullam. For 
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T ESDRAS % 45-55 
45 tias. Then took Esdras the book of the law | baddanah, Zechariah, avd Meshullam. And 3 
before the multitude, and sat honourably in the | Ezra opened the book in the sight of all the 
first place before all. people ; (for he was above all the people ;) and 
And when he opened the } when he opencd it, all the people stood up: and 6 


é law, they stood all straight up. So Esdras blessed 
the Lord God Most High. the God of hosts, 


17 Almighty. And all the people answered, Amen ; 


and lifting up their hands they fell to the ground, 
,3 and worshipped the Lord. Also Jesus, Annus, 
Sarabias, Iadinus, Jacubus, Sabateus, Auteas, 
Maiannas, and Calitas, Azarias, and Jozabdus, 
and Ananias, Phalias, the Levites, taught the law 
of the Lord, 
and read to the multitude the law of 
the Lord, making them withal to understand it. 
‘9 Then said Attharates unto I:sdras the chief priest 
and reader, and to the Levites that taught the 
o multitude, even to all, This day is holy unto the 
Lord ; (now they all wept when they heard the 
law :) 


i go then, and eat the fat, and drink the 
sweet, and send portions to them that have 

2nothing; for the day is holy unto the Lord: 
and be not sorrowful: for the Lord will bring 
you to honour. 

3 So the Levites published all 
things to the people, saying, This day is holy; 

be not sorrowful. Then went they their way, 
every onc to eat and drink, and make merry, 
and to give portions to them that had nothing, 

and to make great cheer: because they under- 
stood the words wherein they were instructed, 
and for the which they had been assembled. 


Ezra blessed the Lord, the great God. And all 
the people answered, Amen, Amen, with the lift- 
ing up of their hands: and they bowed their 
heads, and worshipped the Lord with their faces 
to the ground. Also Jeshua, and Bani, and 7 
Sherebiah, Jamin, Akkub, Shabbethai, Hodiah, 
Maaseiah, Kelita, Azariah, Jozabad, Hanan, 
Pelaiah, and the Levites, caused the people to 
understand the law: and the people séovd in 
their place. And they read in the book, in the 8 
law of God, distinctly ; and they gave the sense, 
so that they understood the reading. And 9 
Nehemiah, which was the Tirshatha, and Ezra 
the priest the scribe, and the Levites that taught 
the people, said unto all the people, This day is 
holy unto the Lord your God; moum not, nor 
weep. For all the people wept, when they heard 
the words of the law. Then he said unto them, 
Go your way, eat the fat, and drink the sweet, 
and send portions unto him for whem nothing 
is prepared : for this day is holy unto our Lord: 
neither be ye grieved ; for the joy of the Lord 
is your strength. So the Levites stilled all the 
people, saying, Hold your peace, for the day is 
holy; neither be ye grieved. And all the 
people went their way to eat, and to drink, and 
to send portions, and to make great mirth, 
because they had understood the words that 
were declared unto them. 

And on the second day were gathered to- 
gether... 


46. GW tbut not G&') transliterate the familiar NINI¥ 11’, and add the paraphrase Nurroxpdrwp, omni potentem 


(wanting in 2°). 


On the use of this paraphrase, see H. St. J. Thackeray, Gram. ef O.7. in Greek, 9, and for the 


distribution of the term ‘Lord of Hosts’, see M. Lohr, Buch Amos (Beiheft to ZATIV, 1901), 38 seqq. 


47. Amen, G" 3+ Amen, cf. N. 


48. The teachers are Levites, cf. 2 Chron. xvn. 8 seq., and contrast N ave. 


is apparently 2 corruption of Banaias. 
and read .. . Lord, G*# om. 
The texts are confused, see NG. 


On the forms in £ see - Bi; Annus 


49. In N, some read ‘and N and E’, omitting ‘which was the Tirshatha’ (Smend, Stade, Wellh., Nikcl, &c., 


NeEn. 8 


| 
| 
| 


ef, GiPk4 5); others omit ‘N which was’ (Fr., Schlatter, Guthe, Torrey, &c.) ; and yet others read simply ‘and E’, 
omitting all reference to N (Meyer, 200 n. 3; Howorth, PS#.4, xxv. 15 seq.; Berth., Jahn, Davies). The difficulty 
caused by the presence of N or of an unnamed Tirshatha makes it still more difficult to remove it by simple excision. 
The identification of N and the Tirshatha, even if a yloss, expresses a plausible view (cf. N x. 1), and its omission in 
E may be due to the presence of the passage before N i. seqq. (cf. Meyer, 200 n. 3). N and especially / may seem 
to give the Tirshatha undue prominence, but this may be supported by v. 40, N vil. 70 (his gifts), and the position of 
the governor Bagohi in the Sachau papyri. 

$2. honour, NIN, ‘joy’, misread N17 (Bail). 

53. published, ¢xeAevor, an error for coAve, or DLU'ND (‘stilled') read as DIN. 

55- understood, mg. were suspired by, evetbvotwOyoav (cf. John xx. 22); ch. wv. 48 eppvocovrres dpa thy avayrecu. 

and for the which ... This conceals the abruptness of G: xat émovenyOyoar. NG reads xai €v 79 quepe Ty 

deurépa cuvny., but Z, which handles the MT more freely (cf. the dates in viii. 62, ix. 37), probably placed the date after 
the verb. Bayer’s explanation (90 seq.) seems too artificial. G* cites the whole of N 13. 2% reads: et coadunati 
(congregati) sunt omnes (universi) in Ter. iocundari (celebrare laetitiam) secundum dispositionem (testamentum) 
Domini dei Israel; 4.°+ explicit Esdrae liber primus de templi restitutione. Jos., whose treatment of the story of E is 
free and summary, proceeds to refer to the feast of tabernacles (N viii. 16 seqq.), the return of the people to their homes, 
the death of the aged E, and his burial in Jerusalem contemporary with the death of the high-priest Joiakim and the 
Succession of Eliashib (cf. N xii. 10). He then gives a summary of the labours of N, either an extremely arbitrary 
version or else based upon another recension (xi. 5 6-8). N, hearing of the desolation and captivity, returns with 
a band of exiles in the 25th year of Xerxes (cf. N i_ii. 9). He appeals to the people (cf. i. 17 seq.) and the work of 
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rebuilding is distributed (cf. iii). Ammon, Moab, Samaria, and Coelesyria are hostile, but the walls (evidently begun — 


in the 5th month, cf. vi. 15) arc completed in 2 years 4 months, in the 9th month of the 28th year of Xerxes (N v. is 
ignored). The walls are dedicated icf. xii. 27 seqq.) and there is a feast of eight days. The surrounding peoples are 
enraged at the completion of the building (cf. vi. 16). The population of the city is augmented (cf. vii. 4, xi.), and 
arrangements are made for the priests and Levites (cf. xii. 44, xiii. 10-13). N dies an old man, and the walls of the 
city are his eternal monument (cf. Ben Sira, xlix. 13). Next follows the story of Esther (xi. 6), and the Samaritan 
schism (cf. N xiii.) is placed at the close of the Persian age (xi. 7, 8). Thus Jos. does not testify to the present fragmentary 
condition of E ; he treats the life of E independently of and before that of N, and his points of agreement with the MT 
make his divergences the more significant. ; : A ‘ 

A Syriac Catena (Brit. Mus. Add. 12168), representing a text of the seventh cent., illustrates the relationship between 
#& and the MT in an interesting manner. It uses 1 and 2 Chron., ‘1 Izra’ (i.e. £), ‘2 Ezra’ (1.e. N) and Daniel; 
F is said to be ‘according to the tradition of the Seventy (i.e. the Septuagint).’ It passes from 2 Chron. xxxv. 20-25 to 
£ ii. 1-15, 16, 24-30, iv. 35 4-36, 38-40. 49-57, V- 47-73, V1. 1-2, Vil. 6-15, vill. I-26, 68-72, 91-6, ix. I-10, 466-47. 
Then follow N i. 1-44, ii. 1-8, iv. 1-3, 10-16, vi. 15-16, vil. 73 &-viil. 18, ix. 1-3 (the references are to the R.V.). This 
removal of the Reading of the Law appears to be a compromise between £& (note the retention of 1x. 46 6-47) and the 
MT of N. But there is some evidence that £ may have had another sequel, and that it or a following book may have 
treated the life of E and of N on other lines (cf. H. Bloch, Quellen d. FZ. Jos., 1879, p. 79 seq.). Thus according to 
Justin Mart. (vad. 77yph. Ixxii: an account of the passover celebrated by E was among the passages cancelled by the 
Jews. The passage quoted recurs in Lactantius (/vsé. iv. 18): ‘Apud Esdram ita scriptum est: Et dixit Esdras ad 
populum: Hoc pascha Salvator noster est, et refugium nostrum, cogitate et ascendat (Just. kai eav Stavonbire kat avapy) 
in cor uestrum, quoniam habemus humiliare eum in signo (Just. ort péAXopey abrov Tameivoty év onpetw), et post haec 
sperabimus (but Epit. xIviii. -azmzzs) in eum, ne deseratur (J. €pnuw67) hic locus in aeternum tempus (J. amavra ypovov), 
dicit Dominus Deus virtutum (Aéyer 6 Obs rar Suvdpewr [= MINIS 117]). Si non credideritis ei neque exaudieritis 
annuntiationem eius, eritis derisio (émyappa) in gentibus.” , 

The quotation may be compared generally with the spirit of E’s prayers (E ix., N ix.) It can hardly be based 
upon E viii. 35, which recalls the sacrifices at the dedication of the Temple by Zerubbabel (vi. 17) mentioned before 
the celebration of the passover by the ‘children of the captivity’ (vi. 19 seqqg.). Elsewhere the chronicler deals at 
length with the passover celebrated by Hezekiah and Josiah (2 Chron. xxx., xxxv.), In each case after a restoration 
or reform of the Temple, and 2 Chron. xxx. 6-9 illustrate the importance attached to the celebration. It is very note- 
worthy, also, that the Latin Lucca Synopsis (Lag. 18 seq.), after using £ iii. seq., combines the return of Zerubbabel 
with that of E (usimg £ viil.) and asserts that the passover was celebrated on reaching Jerusalem. Moreover, a Greek 
synopsis of 1 Esdras and 2 Esdras (= N) testifes to E’s passover. According to 1 £, Jeshua, E and Zer. were the 
three youths of £ ili. seq., and the statement of the return is followed immediately by the notice that the builders were 
Zer., Jeshua and N; E brings the law, reads it, casts out the foreign wives and the people observe the passover and 
a fast. As for 2 E: €v rovrw 7G BiBdiw Ta aita pev TO TpoT@ heyer "E. TEpt THS enavddov xXwpis Toy mpoBdnOevrwry. But it 
is chiefly concerned with ‘ N. the eunuch’ and his building of the Temple. _E reads the law and celebrates the passover, 
and in the seventh month there is a fast and the Feast of Tabernacles. E then notices the foreign marriages (Ashdodite 
women are mentioned, see N xiii. 23) and persuades the people to promise to observe the Jaw and expel the women. 
They swear to keep the law and after being cleansed rejoice and depart each to his own home (Lag. Sef7. Stid. ii. 84). 
It seems clear from the foregoing evidence that the form of the narrative whether in the present EN or in / was not 
the only one extant. See further. Zzfvod., p. 17. 









THE FIRST BOOK OF MACCABEES 


INTRODUCTION 


Nilo “INGLE. 


THE Greek title MaxxaBatwy! a’ takes its origin from the surname applied, in the first instance, 
to Judas (cp. 1 Macc. ii. 4. 66; 2 Macc. viii. 5. 16; x. 1. 16, &c.), but later on to all the members 
‘of the family and their followers. The title is transliterated by Origen (Eusebius, Hs. Eccl. vi. 
25. 2) SapBi0 SaBaraéd (= Nxwn ma 79D ‘the book of the house of the Hasmonaans’, sce 
further, Dalman, Aramdaische Grammatik. p.7 [2nd ed.]); but this title is Aramaic, and is not likely 
to have stood at the head of a book written in Hebrew (see § 6); it was, therefore, probably, the 
title of an Aramaic translation of the original Hlebrew. What the actual title of the book in its original 
form was, is not known. 


$2. CONTENTS. 


.. The book is a sober and, on the whole, trustworthy account of the Jewish struggle for religtous 
liberty and political independence during the years 175-135 B.C., i.e. from the accession of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to the death of Simon the Maccabee. The narrative is, with few exceptions, written in 
chronological order, and is concerned almost wholly with military events. The main part of the 
‘book deals with the exploits of Judas Maccabaeus, who is regarded as the central figure in the whole 
\struggle. The divisions of the book are clearly marked, and are as follows : 
i. 1-9. A brief introduction in which reference is made to the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
and the division of his kingdom. 
10-64. The original cause of the Maccabaean struggle. 
ii, 1-70. The beginning of the struggle, under the leadership of Mattathias. 
iii. I-1x. 22. The account of the events during the leadership of Judas. The purification of 
the Temple and re-dedication of the altar. The acquisition of religious liberty. 
ix. 23-xii. 53. The leadership of Jonathan; the establishment of the Hasmonaean high-priest- 
hood. 
xiii, t—xvi. 24. The leadership of Simon ; political independence secured. A brief reference to 
the rule of John Hyrcanus. 


$3. THE AUTHOR. 


There are no direct indications in the book as to who the author was, nor is anything to be gathered 
elsewhere regarding him ; but some points concerning him may be inferred from certain daZa in his 
‘book. It is clear that he was a rigid adherent of orthodox Judaism, and his patriotism is everywhere 
evident. That he was a native of Palestine is equally clear, for he manifests an intimate, and even 
minute knowledge, both of the geography and topography of the land. There are grounds for 
tbelieving that he belonged to the circle of the Sadducees ; although a loyal upholder of the Law, his 
izeal is not characterized by any approach to Pharisaic fanaticism ; his sympathy for the Jewish high- 
ipriesthood is frequently manifested; his tolerant attitude towards the profaning of the Sabbath 
li 41; ix. 43 ff.) is very different from that which would have been adopted by a Pharisee ; there is 
jot the slightest hint of a belief in the life after death. see ii. 52 ff. where a reference to this would 
have been eminently appropriate. had it been believed in. These reasons go far in justifying the 
‘opinion that the author was a Sadducee. 


| } The name is derived, most probably, from the Hebrew 737 ‘ hammer’ (cp. Judges iv.21) ; another derivation is 
Suggested by S. J. Curtiss (7Ze name Machabee, Leipzig, 1876), namely “32 ‘quencber * (cp. Isa. xlili. 17), i.e. he who 
exterminated the enemies of his people. Earlier commentators explained the name as consisting of the imitial letters 
of the words nbs M23 ' (‘who is like unto thee among the gods, Yahweh’, Exod. xv. 11); but there is no 


yeason to suppose that a cryptic title of this kind would have been adopted by those whose special boast was loyalty 
£0 their God and His Law. 
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§ 4. DATE OF THE BOOK. 


The passages which throw light on the date of the composition of the book are: 

(2) In reference to the sepulchre which Simon the Maccabee built for his parents and his four 
brothers at Modin, the writer says in xiii. 30: ‘This is the sepulchre which he made at Modin, and it 
is there unto this day.’ The sepulchre in question was an elaborate one, as is clear from the 
description given (xiii. 27-29); it consisted of seven pyramids with ‘ great pillars’ around them ; when, 
therefore, it is spoken of as being in existence ‘unto this day’, it must have been standing for some 
considerable time when the author wrote this book. The building of this sepulchre is described as 
having taken place immediately after the death of Jonathan (xiii. 25), i.e. in 143 B. C., and Simon 
was murdered in 135 5.C. When the writer, therefore, speaks of the sepulchre standing ‘unto this 
day’, we must allow at the least the lapse of about thirty years, probably more, from the time the 
year 143 B.C. to the time when the writer made this statement. That would make the earliest 
‘possible date of the book about 110 B.C. ; 

(4) But in xvi. 23,24 we have the following: * And the rest of the acts of John, and of his wars. .. 
behold, they are written in the chronicles of his high-priesthood, from the time that he was made 
high-priest after his father’; the formula here used is very frequent in the O.T., but it is invariably 
employed in reference to a ruler whose reign has been concluded. These chronicles, that is to say, — 
took up the narrative at which our author ceased his account; therefore he was writing at a period 
subsequent to the time at which the chronicles of John’s high-priesthood had been compiled. Now 
John (Hyrcanus) died in 105 B.€., so that even if the records of his doings were being kept from 
year to year during his rule, they were not finished until the year 105 B.C., and therefore the 
writer of t Macc. did not begin his work until, at the earliest, after this year. On the other hand, — 
the book cannot have been written after the year 63 L.C., for it was in the autumn of this year : 
that Pompey took Jerusalem, and desecrated the Temple by entering into the Holy of Holies | 
(cp. Josephus, dztzg. XIV. iv. 2-4; Bell. ud. 1. vii. 3-6): it is inconceivable that the book would | 
have contained no reference to this, had it been written after this calamity had taken place. Cf. the ; 
references to the faithfulness of the Romans as allies (vili. 1. 12, xii. 1, xiv. 40). Roughly speaking, ; 
therefore, the book must have been finished some time between the years 100-70 B.C., nearer the former ; _ 
than the latter date. But this does not mean to say that the writer did not degzz his work at an | 
earlier period ; for, although, the author made use of certain documents (see below), which implies, j | 
of course, that he was writing some time subsequent to the events recorded, there are passages which } 
certainly give the impression that he wrote as a contemporary of those who took the leading part in i 
those events; such a passage, e.g. as xiv. 4-13, in which the details of Simon’s reign are described, 
reads like the account of an eye-witness; it was a period of peace (‘ And the land had rest all the 
days of Simon’), and therefore conducive to literary work. There seems to be nothing that can be 
urged against the belief that the writer began his work during the reign of Simon ; the looking-up of | 
records, and the compiling of a book which is, upon the face of it, a very careful piece of work, must | 
have taken some time to complete. The conclusion, therefore, is that the gathering of materials 
began as early as the time of Simon (142-135 b.C.), but that the completed work must be dated some 
time later. We cannot be far wrong in assigning the work in its final form to somewhere during the 
last quarter of the second century B.C. . f 





: 
i 


85. LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS CHARACTERISTICS. | 


Although a translation (see § 6) the literary style of the book is admirable; the narrative is written” 
in a simple, straightforward manner, with an entire absence of anything artificial ; the reader’s interest 
is engaged throughout, both on account of the easy flow in the style of writing, as well as on account 
of the graphic way in which the details arc presented. The author writes as a historian, whose duty 
it is to record the facts without colouring them with personal observations; he is impartial, but this. 
does not prevent him from sometimes bursting out into a poetical strain. While, as might be 
expected, there are frequent reminiscences of the language of the Old Testament, the author in no 
wise imitates this, his writing being marked throughout by his own individual style. On the other, 
hand, there are not infrequent exaggerations, especially in point of numbers; and considerable, _ 
freedom is observable in the way in which discourses are put into the mouths of important persons: 
but in these things the author only shows himself to be the child of his age ; his substantial accuracy 
and trustworthiness are not affected thereby. c ; 

From the religious standpoint the book is likewise marked by special characteristics; thesearete 
be explained partly by the writer's sober and matter-of-fact way of looking at things, and partly by 
the somewhat altered religious outlook of the age as compared with earlicr times. The most striking — | 
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characteristics here are (i) that the direct divine intervention in the nation’s affairs is not nearly so 
prominently expressed as in the books of the Old Testament ; and (ii) that God is not mentioned by- 
name in the whole book. The writer is very far from being wanting in religious bclief and feeling ; 
his conviction of the existence of an all-seeing Providence who helps those who are worthy comes out 
strongly in such passages as ii. 61, tii. 18 ff, iv. 10 ff., ix. 46, xii. 15; but he evidently has an almost 
equally strong belief in the truth expressed in the modern proverb, that ‘God helps those who help 
themselves’. This very sensible religious attitude, which is as far removed from scepticism as it is 
from fatalism, fully corresponds to the writer's sober impartiality as a historian. But his attitude was, 
doubtless, also due to the influence of certain tendencies which were beginning to assert themselves. 
These centred round the Jewish doctrine of God. Just as there was a disinclination, on account of 
its transcendent holiness, to utter the name of God, and instcad, to substitute paraphrascs for it, 
so there arose also a disinclination to ascribe action among men directly to God, because of His 
inexpressible majesty. One result of this was the further tendency to emphasize and extend the 
scope of human free-will. These tendencies were only beginning to exert their influence, but they 
largely explain the religious characteristics of the book. 


$6. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


In his Prologus Galeatus Jerome distinctly states that Hcbrew was the language in which the 
‘book was written: ‘Machabaeorum primum librum hebraicum repperi’ (cp. also the title given by 
Origen, see § 1 above). The question arises, nevertheless, as to whether Hebrew proper or Palestinian 
Aramaic is meant; two considcrations, however, make it almost certain that it was Hebrew. In 
the first place, the writer clearly takes as his pattern the ancient inspired Scriptures (cp. Grimm, 
p. xvii), so that the obvious presumption is that he would have written in the holy tongue. And, 
secondly, there are many indications in the book itself that it was translated from Hebrew rather 
than from Aramaic, many of these will be found in the commentary ; in some cases, mistakes in transla- 
tion are most easily and naturally accounted for on the supposition that they were translated from 
Hebrew, e. g. i. 28 Kal éveiorOy iy yi) Ext robs KaTocxodyras abry: this presupposes an original by which 
was translated ‘ against’ instead of * because of’; it can mean either of these, according to the context; 
other examples are found in ix. 24, xiv. 28, see notes in commentary. There arc, furthermore, many 
examples of Hebrew idiomatic phrases translated literally into Greek. There can, therefore, be no 
reasonable doubt that the book was originally written in Hebrew. But it seems clear that this 
original Hebrew text was little used, and disappeared altogether at a very early period; the reasons 
which lead to this supposition are firstly that not even does Josephus show any signs of having used 
it, and secondly, as Torrey (£. 2. 2866) points out: ‘ There is no evidence of correction from the 
Hebrew, either in the Greck, or in any other of the versions ...o0n the contrary, our Greek version 
lis plainly seen to be the result of a single translation from a Hebrew manuscript which was not free 
from faults.’ 


$7. THE SOURCES OF THE BOOK. 


One of the chief sources of information utilized by the writer of 1 Macc. seems to have been the 
accounts given to him by eye-witnesses of many of the events recorded ; one is led to this conviction 
by considering the wonderfully graphic descriptions of certain episodes (cp.. e. g., iv. 1-24, vi. 28-54. 
vil, 26-50, ix. I-22, 32-53, x. 5-66, &c.), the sober presentation of the facts, and the frequent 
mention of details obviously given for no other reason than that they actually occurred. That the 
writer had also written sources to draw from is to be presumed from such passages as ix. 22: ‘And 
the rest of the acts of Judas, and his wars, and the valiant deeds which he did, and his greatness, 
they are not written,’ the implication being that in part these acts had been written (cp. x1. 37, xiv. 18, 
27, 48, 49), and xvi. 23, 24: ‘And the rest of the acts of John . . . behold, they are written in the 
chronicles of his high-priesthood. . . -’ 

Besides these sources, there are a certain number of documents which have been incorporated in 
the book ; the genuineness, or otherwise, of these requires some more detailed consideration. They 
all into three groups; but for reasons which will become apparent the documents belonging to each 
3toup respectively cannot in every case be kept separate. 


1. Letters of Fewish origin. 


(2) The letter from the Jews in Gilead asking Judas to send them help because they were being 
attacked by the Gentiles (v. 10-13). This purports to contain the very words which werc written ; 
out it is probably merely a summary of what the author of the book had derived from some well- 
jnformed source; that it represents, however, in brief, the contents of some written document, and 
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was not simply a verbal message, may be assumed, as it stands in contrast to what is said to have 
been a verbal message in v. 15. ” : 5 fn _ 
(6) The letter from Jonathan to the Spartans (xii. 6-18). Concerning this it must be said that 
the artificial way in which it has been pressed into the text is sufficient to arouse suspicion. In xii. 1 | 
we are told of an embassy being sent to Rome; the narrative is broken by v. 2 which refers toa | 
letter which was sent to the Spartans, and ‘to other places’; in v. 3, which comes naturally after v. 1, 
the thread of the narrative is taken up again. Then in v. 5, where one might reasonably have 
expected further details about the embassy to Rome, it goes on to say: ‘And this is the copy of the / 
letter which Jonathan wrote to the Spartans. The copy of this letter then follows ; but the main 4 
subject with which the chapter began, obviously a more important one, is left without further 
mention. On considering the letter itself, it must strike one that it is not easy to understand what . 
the purpose of it was. In v. 10 the purpose is stated to be the renewing of brotherhood and friend- 
ship ; but in the same breath, as it were, it is said that the Jews nceded none of these things, ‘having 
for our encouragement the holy books which are in our hands.’ Then, again, in v. 13, after reference 
has been made to the afflictions which the Jews had endured, the letter continues (vv. 14, 15): ‘We 
were not mindful, therefore, to be troublesome unto you . . . for we have the help which is from 
heaven to help us... .’ Thus, in the same letter, brotherhood and friendship are desired, on the one | 
hand, while on the other it is said that this is not required. The object of the letter is, therefore, not 
apparent; nor can it be said that it reads like a genuine document. That a relationship of some ; 
kind existed between the Jews and the Spartans need not be doubted; the letter probably reflects 
the fact of this relationship, which the writer of this book. or more probably a later editor, desired to 
place on record, while not wishing to make it appear that his people had any need to depend upon ~ 
foreign help in struggling with their enemies (see further the notes on this passage in the commentary). — 
In connexion with this letter the following one must be considered. { 
(c) The letter from Arcios, king of the Spartans, to Onias the high-priest (xii. 20-23). This owes | 
its presence here to the fact that in the letter just dealt with Jonathan cites the existence of former 
friendship between the Jews and the Spartans as a reason for renewing the same (xii. 7-9); it is 
added as an appendix to Jonathan’s letter. The original of this document must have been written 4 
about 150 to 200 years earlier than that in which it is incorporated (see the notes on the passage in | 
the commentary). It is only of indirect importance in the present connexion as it docs not bear on | 
the history of the Maccabaean struggle. But the fact of a letter written so long before this period | 
being quoted here shows with what care such documents were preserved, and thus tends to inspire 
confidence in the general historicity of our book, since it is clear that the writer (or, as in this case, | 
probably a later editor) had recourse to the national archives for information; for even if, as some | 
commentators rightly believe, this letter was added by a later editor, it is equally true that he! — 
depended on ancient documents for his additions. } 
(d) In xiv. 27-47 we have a source of an entirely different character. This passage contains | 
a panegyric on Simon, together with a rdswmé of his prosperous reign. It is stated to have been | 
engraved on tables of brass, and to have been set up in a conspicuous place within the precincts of ; 
the sanctuary ; copies of it are also said to have been deposited in the treasury (cp. vv. 27, 46, 49). 
On comparing the details of Simon’s reign given in this section with those in chaps. xi—xiii, however, | 
it will be found that there are several chronological discrepancies. The course of the history, as’ 
given in the book itself, is acknowledged on all hands to be, on the whole, of a thoroughly trustworthy 
character ; but if the passage in question be really the copy of an official document, as it purports to) 
be, the accuracy of other portions of the book is, to some extent, impugned. It is difficult to Suppose 
that one and the same author would write the historical account of Simon’s reign in chaps. xi-xui, 
and then in the very next chapter give a réswac of what had preceded differing from it in a number 
of particulars. The suggested explanation of the difficulty is as follows: The original writer of the 
book gave in chaps. xi-xiii a substantially correct account of the period of history in question, but 
was inaccurate in the sequence of events; a later editor added a copy of the document under con- 
sideration, to which the original author of the book, for some reason or other, did not have access 
or perhaps he gathered his materials from different eye-witnesses of the events recorded, and therefore 
saw no purpose in utilizing this document. The later editor was not concerned with the discrepancie: 
between the written history and the copy of the document which he added, because he saw that, ir 
the main, they were in agreement. If this solution be the correct one it will follow that for the 


historical period in question we have two independent accounts as far as the main history i, 
concerned. 
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ii. Letters from the suscrain power (Syrian kings) to Fewish leaders. 


(a) The letter from Alexander Balas! to Jonathan (x. 18 20). There can scarcely be two 
opinions regarding this document; it is not a copy of the letter, but merely its purport which our 
author has woven into his narrative. much after the same manner in which he incorporates the general 
sense of the various speeches he records. It is far too short and abrupt to be the actual letter of one 
who was seeking the help and alliance of the Jewish leader, and for whose friendship this aspirant to 
the Syrian throne was bidding. The author of our book, moreover, adds some words of his own in 
the middle of the letter, a thing he is scarcely likely to have done had he been quoting the actual 
words of the letter itself. On the other hand, there is not the slightest reason to doubt that a genuine 
document has been made use of here. 

(6) The letter from Demetrius I to the nation of the Jews (x. 25-45). This was written for the 
purpose of out-bidding Alexander Balas in promises of favour, remitting of taxes, and conferring of 
privileges, &c., on the Jews in return for their support in his struggle to retain his throne. While it 
must be admitted that the letter is based upon an original document—all the probabilities go to 
support this—there are two reasons for questioning the accuracy of the details. The promises and 
concessions made to the Jews are of such an exaggerated character that, had they really been made, 
they would have defeated their object by arousing suspicions among the Jews regarding the writer's 
sincerity ; this, indeed, was actually the case (see v. 46), but the reason of Jonathan’s incredulity is 
not the character of the promises, but the fact that Demetrius had before done - great evil in Israel’. 
and ‘had afflicted them very sore’; that does not tally with the contents of the letter as given. If 
one compares the sober contents of another letter from Demetrius on the same subject, not actually 
quoted, but incorporated in the narrative (x. 3-6), the document under consideration must strike one 
as untrustworthy as regards details. Then, in the second place, a number of the things actually 
promised in the letter correspond so exactly with the highest aspirations of the Jews at this time, 
that they suggest rather the expression of Jewish ideals than actual promises ; such are. the promise that 
Jerusalem is to be ‘holy and free’ (v. 31), a thing which would have been impossible for the Syrian 
king to grant if he was to have any real hold upon this part of his kingdom, a Syrian garrison in 
Jerusalem being essential to his overlordship; the promise to permit the full observance of all the 
ancient feasts and holy-days, together with ‘immunity and release ’* for all Jews during these periods. 
as well as during three days before and after each (vv. 34. 35); this would have meant an end to the 
hellenization of Jewry which the Syrian kings had always regarded as indispensable if the Jews were 
to be their genuine subjects; the promise that the Jews were to have their own laws (7. 37), a thing 
which would have meant an zwferiuae in intperio, a dangerous state of affairs from the Syrian point 
of view ; and finally, the promise to remit a large amount of taxation, and to give princely gifts to 
the sanctuary (vv. 39 ff.); this would have meant considerable loss to the royal coffers at a time when 
there was the highest need of increasing monetary supplies. For these reasons, the letter we are 
considering must be regarded as ungenuine so far as most of its details are concerned. 

(c) The letter from Demetrius II to Jonathan, enclosing one to Lasthenes (xi. 30-37). Most of 
what has been said regarding (4) applies to this document as well. It represents an original letter, 
‘the contents of which were utilized by the author of 1 Macc., and elaborated in accordance with his 
ideas of things. 

(z) The letter from Antiochus VI to Jonathan (xi. 57). This is clearly a succinct summing-up of 
the contents of the original letter; its extreme shortness and the absence of salutation show that, 
although written in the first person, it does not profess to do more than to give the general sense of 
the original. 

(e) The letter from Demetrius II to Simon (xiii. 36-40). This letter, in which the Syrian king 
acknowledges receipt of certain presents from the Jewish high-priest, and confirms earlier privileges, 
is stamped with the mark of genuineness ; it reads like an original, and is doubtless a copy of this. 

(7) The letter from Antiochus VII to Simon (xv. 2-9). To some extent what was said in 
‘reference to (6) and (c) applies also to this letter ; it is probably not a verbatim copy of the original, 
but represents in part the contents of this; on the other hand, there are elements in it which are the 
€xpression of ardent desires rather than the actual facts of the case. 


iii. Letters from the rulers of foreign kingdoms, 


(2) The document containing the treaty of alliance between the Romans and the Jews (viii. 23-32). 


Un ve. 24 ff. it is stated, as one of the articles of the treaty, that if the Romans are attacked, the Jews 
: 
: 1 He was, of course, not yet king when he wrote this letter. 
| ? See, on this, the notes in the commentary. 
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: 
must not render the enemy any help, whether of ‘ food, arms, HMOLIES 5 Ge ships’ (v7. 26); this mention 
of ships is held by several commentators to be a proof that this document belongs to a later date 
than the time of Judas, when the Jews were not in possession of any ships, and that therefore the 
whole section is a later interpolation. But it is quite possible that the foresight of the Romans 
sufficiently explains this mention of ships; they might, indeed, very naturally have assumed the — 
possession of ships by the Jews, as they must have been aware of the long stretch of coast-land which _ 
belonged to Palestine. It was, as a matter of fact, not long after the time of Judas that the Jews 
acquired a harbour: ‘ And amid all his glory he (i.e. Simon) took Joppa for a haven, and made it an | 
entrance for the isles of the sea’ (xiv. 5),cp. also xiii. 29. There seems no sufficient reason to doubt i 
that the author of 1 Macc. made use here of the actual document in question, though it may be that 
he gives only its general contents, and not a verbatim copy. ; 

(6) The letter from the Spartans to Simon (xiv. 20-22). We are confronted here with the same 
difficulty which occurs in the letter from Jonathan to the Spartans (xii. 6-18, see i. (6) above). The 
section opens (v. 16) with the words: ‘And it was heard at Rome that Jonathan was dead, and even 
unto Sparta, and they were exceedingly sorry ;” it then goes on to say that the Romans wrote to 
Simon (who had succeeded his brother) on tables of brass to renew ‘the friendship and the 
confederacy’ (v. 18); but then, instead of giving a copy of this letter, as might reasonably have been 
expected, it goes on to say: * And this is a copy of the letter which the Spartans sent.’ In this letter 
it is stated that the two Jewish ambassadors who were the bearers of it were Numenius, the son of 
Antiochus, and Antipater, the son of Jason. But then the narrative (in v, 24) goes on: ‘ After this 
Simon sent Numenius to Rome with a great shield of gold of a thousand pound weight, in order to 
confirm the confederacy with them.’ On the previous occasion on which mention is made of a 
rapprochement between the Jews and the Romans on the one hand, and the Spartans on the other, 
the same two ambassadors were sent, first to the Romans and then to the Spartans, on the same 

- journey (see xii. 16, 17); on the present occasion it is to be presumed, for the text implies it, that this | 
was also done ; but if so, how is one to account for the fact that in the letter to the Spartans thesc 
ambassadors are said to be the bearers of it, while immediately after (v. 24) it is said that Numenius 
started on his journey? Then there is this further difficulty; is it likely, as stated in the text, that 
on the death of Jonathan the Romans would have taken the initiative in renewing the treaty with 
the Jews? This seems to be directly contradicted by v. 24. It seems probable that vz. 17-23 are | 
an interpolation added later; this would also explain the otherwise unaccountable words ‘ and even 
unto Sparta ° in @. 16, which was presumably put in because of the interpolation ; the text of this verse, 
as it stands, cannot fail to strike one as suspicious: kat jxotcOn ev ‘Popa Ori aweOarer lwvabdy, cat Eos — 
Xadprys, cai EAvTAOnoar opddpa. The contents of the letter read like an official document; the — 
probability seems to be that use has been made of some genuine record which, as already remarked. — 
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was interpolated at a later period. 

(c) The letter from Lucius, the Roman consul, to Ptolemy Euergetes II. king of Egypt (xv. 16-21). 
This is the copy of a circular letter written in the name of ‘ Lucius the consul’, and brought back by 
Numenius. In it the friendship between the Romans and the Jews is proclaimed ; copies of it are 
sent not enly to the kings of Egypt and Syria, but also to a number of small separate States which 
cnjoyed complete independence. Now Josephus (Auéig. XIV. viii. 5) mentions a letter from the 
Roman Senate, written in the name of the praetor Lucius Valerius in reply to a message brought by 
a Jewish embassy; as in the case just referred to, Numenius, the son of Antiochus, is one of the 
ambassadors,' and he brings a gift of a golden shield; the contents of the letter are similar, and it is, 
likewise, sent to a number of independent petty States. But, according to Josephus, this happened 
in the ninth year of Hyrcanus II, who reigned 63-40 &.Cc. Now if, as is maintained by some 
(especially by Willrich, in his Faden und Griechen vor der makkabaischen Erhebung, pp. 70ft), 
Josephus is right here, the passage in question is an interpolation, and must have been added shortly 
before the beginning of the Christian era. Mommsen (Hermes ix. 284 ff., cp. Kautzsch, Die 
Apokryphcn und Psceudepigraphen des alten Testamentes, i. p. 30) has proved that Josephus is 
recording genuine history in saying that the praetor Lucius Valerius sent a letter to the Jews, with 
the contents as given, during the reign of Hyrcanus I]. But this does not constitute an insuperable 
difficulty, for one of the consuls in 139 B.C. was named Lucius Calpurnius Piso, and the ‘Consul 
Lucius’ spoken of in the text (xv. 16) could quite well refer to him. What is more difficult is the 
fact of the great similarity in the contents between the Ictter as given in 1 Macc., and that given in 
Josephus ; Mommsen maintains that they are not identical, which would mitigate the difficulty ; but 
the mention of Numenius, the son of Antiochus, in both documents is more serious; the explanation 
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' Two other ambassadors, Alexander the son of Jason, and Alexander the son of Dositheus, accompany him 
according to this account. 
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given by Torrey (£.A. 2865) that Josephus ‘omitted the portion of 1 Macc. containing the mention 
of Numenius and the golden shield, but took occasion to introduce this important name, and the 
most interesting details, at the next opportunity’, is not very illuminating. Probably Willrich is 
right in regarding the passage as a later interpolation, added because it seemed appropriate in 
a place where Simon's treaty with Rome was mentioned (of. ci/. p. 72); this conclusion was arrived 
at independently by the present writer, on the following grounds:—Numenius is mentioned in 
1 Macc. in connexion with an embassy to Rome in xii. 16, in the letter of Foxathan to the Spartans, 
which, as we have already seen reasons to believe, is a later interpolation; he is also referred to 
incidentally in a similar connexion in the time of Szmox xiv. 24, cp. xv. 15. But a Numenius, in 
all respects identical, so far as description and name are concerned, is mentioned by Josephus as 
taking part in an embassy to the Romans, and having presented a shield of gold of a thousand 
pounds’ weight, in the reign of H/yrcanus //; it seems. on the face of it, highly improbable that both 
references can be correct ; cither the episode of the shield in connexion with Numenius took place in 
the reign of Szmon, or in that of Arrcanus (7. The account given by Josephus, and the letter as 
quoted by him (.4/7g. XIV. viii. 5), appear to be undoubtedly genuine ; it follows that t Macc. xv. 
15-24 is due to an interpolator ; there are also independent reasons for regarding this passage as an 
interpolation, since it breaks the narrative in a very obvious and awkward manner. The interpolator, 
knowing that negotiations had actually taken place between Simon and the Romans, has transferred 
an incident describing a Jewish embassy to Rome, which belongs to a later period, to the time of 
Simon. Josephus, in his edition of 1 Macc., did not read the section xv. 15-24 as we have it (see 
Antig. XIII. vii. 3); he does, however, follow 1 Macc. xii. 16 ff. (see dztig. XIII. v. 8) in associating 
Numenius, the son of Antiochus, and Antipater, the son of Jason, with an cmbassy sent to Rome in 
the reign of Forathan ; but we have already seen that the whole of this letter in 1 Macc. is a later 
interpolation; it follows, therefore, that Josephus had this interpolation in his copy of 1 Macc., 
though the Lucius letter (xv. 16—24) seems to have been absent from the text he used. 


§ 8 THE GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 


The most important of these are the three uncials Cod. Sinaiticus (x), Cod. Alexandrinus (A), 
Cod. Venetus (V), the latter belonging to the eighth or ninth century. Coed. Vaticanus (B) does 
not contain the books of the Maccabees. The text represented in 8 V is, on the whole, better 
than that represented in A; but all three are undoubtedly the offspring of a single Greek MS. 
Whether, however, it can be said that a@// our texts, as well as the Versions, come from one 
Greek MS. (Torrey, in #.4. 2867) is not so certain; for there are isolated readings (small in 
number, it is true) in some of the cursives which presuppose a better text in the passages in 
question than that represented in the three uncials; in some cases these readings are suppoited by 
one or other of the Versions. Of the cursives which have been used, 52, 106, 107 follow, now yA 
against V, now 8 V against A; in a somewhat less degree this is also true of 56, 62, as well as of 55; 
but this latter has retained some readings, peculiar to itself, which are superior to those in any other 
MS., uncial or cursive (see e. g. iii. 47, 48, 49, iv. 61, v. 22, 67, vii. 7, 38), and it is possible that these 
represent echoes of a MS. or MSS. other than the single Greek MS. which is the parent of the three 
uncials; at the same time the fact is not lost sight of that in other cases the variations in 55 are 
merely explanatory additions, and in this, as well as in its agreement at times with $!"° (see below), 
betrays a Lucianic colouring. Another group is formed by 19, 64, 93;! these are Lucianic in 
character, but 64 less so than the other two; with these three x°* sometimes agrees against all 
other Greek MSS.; very frequently 19, 93 and 3S! (see below) go together against all other 
authorities ; this occurs in about fifty cases. The cursive 71 offers a curious phenomenon on account 
of its large number of omissions; these are usually skilfully manipulated ; they have been recorded 
in the apparatus criticus because it quite looks as if in some instances a better reading were afforded by 
the omission. That in spite of these omissions 71 here and there shows signs of Lucianic colouring 
is an interesting fact. So far as the cursives are concerned, with the exception of 19, 64, 93, and 71, 
only those readings are recorded in the apparatus criticus which seemed to be of importance. 

The collations used for the above are, for the uncials, Swete’s The Old Testament in Greck, vol. iii., 
and for the cursives the apparatus criticus of Holmes and Parsons. 


$9. THE SYRIAC AND LATIN VERSIONS. 


2 


_ (a) The Syriac text exists in two forms; one is represented in Cod. Ambrostanus (sixth century) ;” 
this follows in the main the text of the Greek uncials ($* in the app. crvit.), and is preserved up to 


! — Luc in the apfaratus criticus. 
? Edited by Ceriani (Milan, 1876). 
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xiv. 25°, from there onwards it = $'°; the other is the text found in the Peshitta,! which is, how- 
ever, Lucianic in character, and has, as we have seen, great affinity with the Lucianic group of 
cursives 19, 64, 93.2. See the very useful notes on the two Syriac recensions by G. Schmidt, ‘ Die 
beiden syrischen Uebersetzungen des 1. Makkabaerbuchs,’ in ZA 7 IV’, 1897, pp. 1 ff., 239 ff. 

(4) The Latin Version is also preserved in two recensions ; both are pre-hieronymian ; one is that 
found in the Vulgate (#1), the other is that contained in Cod. Sangermancensis;* (%*) the latter is 
only preserved up to the beginning of chap. xiv. 

Both the Syriac and Latin Versions are translations from the Greek. 
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? It is represented by 3 in the aff. cv7t.; the sign S denotes the consensus of these two recensions. 
* Edited by Sabatier, Bzé/. Sacr. Latinae versiones antiquae, \i. pp. 1017 ff. 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF MACCABEES 


INTRODUCTION. I. 1-9. 
I. 1-4. The Victory of Alexander the Great over the Persians, and the founding of his empire. 


And it came to pass after Alexander, the son of Philip the Macedonian*, who came from the land 
of Chittim, had smitten Darius, king of the Persians and Medes?, that he reigned in his stead°. 
And he waged many wars, and won strongholds‘, ®and slew kings‘, and pressed forward to the ends 
of the earth, and took spoils from many peoples®. But when the land was silenced® before him, "the 
became exalted", and his heart was lifted up) Then he gathered together *a very mighty army‘, 
and ruled over lands and peoples and principalities! ; and they became tributary unto him. 


I. 5-9. The sickness and death of Alexander ; the division of his empire. 


And after these things he took to his™ bed, and perceived that he was about to die. Then he 
called his chief ministers, men who had been brought up with him from his youth, and divided his 
kingdom among them while he was yet alive. And Alexander had reigned twelve years when he 
died. And his ministers ruled, each in his particular domain. And after he was dead they all 


I. 9+ who first reigned in Greece i! >the repetition of the verb (xa emaraker) is not required; > Wi 
Cxpotepov (mporepos Slee Luc) em: tnv Eddada 7s probably a gloss; > W d+ many i? + all # C9 SS Se 
f+oftheeartthN Vi! Swassilent and quiet Se b-h> Ste FID k-ka strong and numerous host S!¥¢ 


Iprinces & Mayrov NAL? 


I, 1. And it came to pass. The Hebrew original of the book is indicated at the outset, xat éyevero being the usual 
Septuagint rendering of %7"). 

Alexander the ‘ Great’, 356-323 B.C., the third Macedonian king of this name. 

Chittim. i.e. the people of the islands and coastlands of Greece, cp. Jer. ii. 10 DNA IN. In Gen. x. 4 the 
Chittim are called ‘sons of Javan’ (Greece). ‘They took their name originally, according to Phoenician inscriptions, 
rom Azz (the Greek Av¢ion), the chief city on the island of Cyprus, now called Larnaca. The original colonists were 
Phoenicians, later on many Greeks settled down there, hence the term ‘sons of Javan’ applied to these CAz¢tinz. 

Darius. The third of the name, known as Codomannus. 

he reigned in his stead. Cp. Dan. viii. 21, where Alexander is spoken of as bn, and xi. 2, where his 
singdom is spoken of as }¥ mabr. 

2, kings. Not to be taken in a literal sense, generals, governors, and the like, are meant. 
3. the ends of the earth. A constant O.T. expression: "NT DEN 1p. 


his heart was lifted up. Cp. Dan. xi. 12. 1225 Oo. 

4. principalities. The reading of N (ruparvwv for ruparmeyv) is perhaps preferable ; safrap~ies (or satrap), the 
ersian province is presumably meant, though in Esther ix. 3 a difference is made between the ruler of a province and 
. ‘tyrannos’ (of apyovres tay carpametwr Kai of TUpavyot). 

they became tributary unto him. In Judges i. 28 (= Sept. i. 30) this phrase occurs, but the Heb. ond van 
= ‘they were subject to task-work’, cp. Gen. xlix. 15. 
6. chief ministers. ais is used in 1 Sam. xix. 1 of the chief officers of Sau! (Y 73). 
brought up with him. rovs cuvexrpoqous abrov, cp. Acts xiii. | Mavany te “Hp@dou rou terpdpyou auvtpodos. 
divided his kingdom ... Grimm, 27 /oc., gives numerous references to ancient authors in which this is 
eferred to, but shows that the statement is unhistorical; he says that the story was probably circulated by the 
eo of the various Hellenic kings in order to make their assumption of kingship appear legitimate in the eyes 
the people. 
while he was yet alive. When one remembers how young Alexander was at his death, the improbability of the 
hole tradition is obvious. ‘ Greater likelihood attaches to the statement of Justin (xii. 15), Diodorus Siculus (xviii. 2), 
nd Curtius (x. 5. 7), that when no longer able to speak, the dying Macedonian took off his signet-ring and handed it 
2 Perdiccas, the captain of his body-guard, in token of his desire that he should reign after him’ (Fairweather and 
slack, 77 Joc.; this is also referred to by Grimm); but as an hereditary monarchy existed in Macedonia (cp. v. 9), this 
tatement must also be regarded as unhistorical. 

7. he died. He was taken ill with fever in the night of May 31, 323 B.C., and died eleven days after. 

8. And his ministers ... This is a continuation of the unhistorical statement just referred to. 

9. they all assumed ... This is inexact, as only five of Alexander’s generals assumed the title of king, and that 
e tll 306 B.C., seventeen years after his death. 
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I MACCABEES 1. 9-17 


assumed the diadem, and their sons after them [did likewise ; and this continued for] many years. 
And these wrought much evil on the earth. 


THE CAUSE OF THE MACCABAEAN REVOLT. I. 10-64. 


I. 10-15. Antiochus Epiphanes and the Hellenistic party in Fudaca. 


And a sinful shoot came forth from them, Antiochus Epiphanes, the son of Antiochus the king, 
who had been a hostage in Rome, and had become king in the one hundred and thirty-seventh 
11 year of the Greek kingdom. In those days “there came forth out-of Israel lawless men", and per- 

suaded many, saying: ‘Let us go and make a covenant with the nations that are round about us; 
12 for since® we separated ourselves from them many evils have come upon us.’ : And the saying 
13 appeared good in their eyes; and as certain of the people were eager (to carry this out), they went | 
14 to the king, and he? gave them authority to introduce the customs of the Gentiles. And they built » 
15 a gymnasium! in Jerusalem according to the manner of the Gentiles. They also submitted them- — 
selves to uncircumcision’, and repudiated the holy covenant; yea, they joined themselves to the 


Gentiles, and sold themselves® to do evil. | 


10 


ee 


I. 16-19. Antiochus subdues Egypt. 


16 And when, in the opinion of Antiochus, the kingdom was (sufficiently) established, he 
determined to exercise dominion also over the land of Egypt. in order that he might rule over two 
17 kingdoms. So he pushed forward into Egypt with an immense force; with chariots, and elephants © 


nop 1 © + the day Luc #? Pthe king Luc 5 #* dstadium 3 it. they drew forward 
the prepuce Sv ®were tempted NC-* 19 Slue 
i 
the diadem. Cp. viii. 14, xi. 54; Josephus, Avéig. XID. x. 1; a blue and white band which was worn around the 
Persian royal hat as a badge of royalty; to be distinguished from the crown worn on state occasions. The Heb. 
equivalent is ))'3¥ and NDIS. It was also worn by the Parthian kings, and by the byzantine emperors, 

wrought much evil. Heb. 320 nity 3297; cp. Ecclus. xlviii, 16 (Sept.; the Heb. is different). 

10. a sinful shoot. Cp. Ecclus. xl. 15; in Dan. xi. 21 he is called a ‘contemptible person’. 

Antiochus Epiphanes. The fourth of the name; he seized the Syrian throne in 175 B.C, on the murder of his; 
elder brother Seleucus 1V; he died in 164 B.C. (cp. 1 Mace. vi. 1-16, 2 Macc. i. 10-17). ‘The title ‘ Epiphanes” (the) 
‘Tilustrious’) which he assumed on coming to the throne, was in mockery changed to ‘ Epimanes’ (the ‘ Madman’) on 
account of the outrageous acts of which he was guilty. On his coins are found the epithets Geos and Nexnddpos; the: 
former title is applied to him by the Samaritans in their letter to him asking him to permit their temple to be called 
‘The Temple of Hellenius’ (Josephus, Azdzig. XII. v. 5). 

the son of Antiochus. i.e. the ‘Great’; the third of the name, who reigned 223-187 B.C. 

who had been a hostage in Rome. The reference is to Antiochus Epiphanes, who was sent as a hostage tc| 
Rome after the defeat of his father at the battle of Magnesia (190 B.c.); he remained in Rome for twelve years. 

in the . . . of the Greek kingdom. The reference is to the Seleucid era, which began on October 1, 312 B.C.’ 
on the accession of Seleucus I (cp. Josephus, Avtig. NIII. vi. 7); the author of this book reckons according to the! 
months of the Jewish calendar, according to which the year begins on the first of Nisan (April), so that his dates are 
all six months earlier than those of the Seleucid era. } 

11. In those days. An indefinite reference to date occurring very often in the O.T. as well as the N.T.; Heb 
pan pyr. 

there came forth... Cp. Deut. xii. 13 (14 in Sept.); the reference is to Jason, cp. v. 13 and 2 Macc. iv. 7-1¢ 

make a covenant. The regular Heb. phrase, N73 N13. The object of this was, according to Josephus (Azzig! 
AIL. v. 1, Bell. Jud. 1. vy. 1), solely the acquisition of temporal advantage. 

since we separated ourselves .. . The reference here cannot be to any particular time, for the observance c 
the Mosaic Law was the cause of this separation; it had always been intended to be the means of keeping Israelite 
free from the contamination of the Gentiles. 

many evils have come upon us. Lit. ‘have found us’, thoroughly Hebraic, cp. e.g. Deut. xxxi, 2% 
GinvETL IMAL oo o (REAL 

12. appeared good. Cp. the Hebr. phrase, ‘to do what is pleasing in the eyes of’; *PYI 230 Avy which is ¢ 
frequent occurrence in the O.T. 

13. and he gave them authority. Cp. 2 Macc. iv. 9. 

14. And they built a gymnasium. Cp. Josephus (4¢7g. XII. v. 1), 2 Macc. iv. 9, 12. 

15. They also submitted . . . See the rendering of the Syriac in the critical note ; cp. 1 Cor. vii. 18. Those whi 
submitted to this operation were called Weshukim (from a root meaning ‘to draw back’), according to the Roma! 
name, Aecutiti (Grimm, 27 Joc.). 

repudiated the holy covenant. Since circumcision was the covenant-mark (Gen. xvii. 11), its obliteration we 
ipso facto the repudiation of the covenant. 


sold themselves to do evil. Hebraism, cp. 1 Kings xxi. 20: na nityd WN. 
16. the kingdom . . . established. Hebraism, cp. 1 Kings ii. 12: inapo i2M, 


two Kingdoms. i.e. Syria and Egypt. 
17. with an immense force. Lit. ‘a heavy force’; Hebrew usage, cp. 7233 OYA; cp. Dan, xi. 22-24. 
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I MACCABEES 1. 18-36 


3and horsemen‘, together with a great fleet. And he waged war against Ptolemy, the king of 
Egypt. And Ptolemy turned back* from before him, and fled; Yand there fell many woundedY?. 
) And they* captured the fortified cities in Egypt®; and he took the spoils from the land® of Egypt. 


I. 20-28. The Desecration of the Temple; slaughter of the Fews. ' 
t 


And Antiochus, after he had smitten Egypt, returned in the one hundred and Ante year, 
‘and went up against Israel and® Jerusalem with a great army. «And in (his) arrogance he entered 
into the sanctuary, and took the golden altar, °and the candlestick for the light’, and all its acces- 
* sories, and the table of the shewbread, and the cups, and the bowls, and the golden censersf, and the 
veil, and the crowns, and the golden adornment on the facade of the Temple, and he scaled it all off. 
3 Moreover, he took the silver, and the gold, and the choice vessels ; he also took the hidden treasures 
-which he found. And having taken everything, he returned® to his own land®. 


‘And there was great mourning in Israel‘ in every place ; 
|: -And® the rulers and elders groaned ; 

Virgins and young men languished, 

And the beauty of the women faded away ; 

Every bridegroom took up (his) lament, 

She that sat in the bridal-chamber mourned!. 

And the land was moved for her inhabitants, 

And all ™the house of" Jacob was clothed with shame.’ 


>) 





I, 29-40. Ferusalem occupicd by Apollonius; massacre of the people ; desecration of the Sanctuary. 


After the lapse of two years the king” sent a chief collector of tribute to the cities of Judah; and 
he came to Jerusalem with a great host. And he spoke unto them peaceful words in subtilty, so 
that they had confidence in him; but he fell upon the city suddenly, and smote it with a grievous 
stroke, and destroyed much people in Israel. And he took ‘the spoils of the city°®, and burned it 
__| with fire, and pulled down the houses thereof and the walls thereof? round about. And they led 

captive the women and the children, and “took possession of the cattle. And they fortified the 
city of David with a great and strong wall with strong towers, so that it was made into a citadel fot 
—j them. /And they placed there a sinful nation, lawless men; and they strengthened themselves 

therein. And they stored up (there) arms and provisions, and collecting together the spoils of 
- Jerusalem, they laid them up there. And it became a sore menace, for it was a place to lie in wait 
in against the sanctuary, and an evil adversary to Israel continually. 


'> 64 Uwith great pomp S =N5 everpanryn ANS? V (= 1) y¥> $e 2 fled N were slain S!uc 
she Se i! >the land of Egypt A V 93 > land SV 4+ went up against Sluc #1? Ss fthe 
- instruments of the sacrifices and offerings Sle S carried (them) V bh + And he (A they) made a great slaughter 


and he (A they) spake with great arrogancy; a// authorities (exc $8); + and he made a great slaughter $8, 
omitting the rest. Ihe words have probably got out of place, and should come after v.21. ‘Jerusalem 64 *There- 
fore $ IN; eyevero ev never A V exevOnce Luc m-0 > 93 3 Antiochus the king Luc °-° much spoil $ 
Pof Jerusalem 5S 7G>8; + for themselves N°? Luc Se 





18. Ptolemy. ‘The sixth of the name, Philometor, 181-146 B.c.; he was only sixteen years old at this time. 


there fell many wounded. The Hebrew equivalent D°37 B*)27 325% would imply that they were wounded to 
death (cp. R.V.), but in Greek the word has not this intensive force. 
20. went up against ... Jerusalem. Cp. 2 Macc. v. 11 ff. 
21. the golden altar. Cp. Exod. xxx. 1-6. 
the candlestick. Cp. Exod. xxv. 31-9. 
22. the table of the shewbread. Cp. Exod. xxv. 23-30; cp. Josephus, Aig. III. vi. 6. 
23. the hidden treasures. Cp. 2 Macc. iii. 10-12; Josephus, Aed/. Jud. I. ix. 4. 
25-8. This lament was probably originally in poetical form, and is largely made up from the language of the O.T. 
| Poetical books. Cp. for some verses cast in a somewhat similar mode 2 (4) Esdras x. 22. 
| 25. great mourning. Cp. Job xxx. 31. 
26. the elders. Cp. Lam. i. 19, ii. 10. 
faded away. Cp. Sept. of Ps. cviil. 24, #AAotwOy (cix. 24 in Hebr.). 
virgins and young men ... Cp. Lam. i. 4, 18, ii. 10, 20. 
27. took up (his) lament. Cp. Sept. of Lam. v. 13 xAavdyir avehaBov (the Heb. reads differently). 
} 28. clothed with shame. Cop. Job. viii. 22; Ps. xxxv. 26, cxxxii. 18. 
29. a chief collector of tribute. i.e. Apollonius, according to 2 Macc. v. 24. : 
After the lapse of two years. Lit. ‘ After two years of days’; Heb. D2 Dwi. jP'2, cp. Gen. xli. 1. 
| 30. he spoke peaceful words. A Hebrew idiom: pide’ 137 TEN"). «Cp Deut. ii. 26. 
he fellupon . . - suddenly. Cp. 2 Macc. v. 24 ff. 
33. into a citadel. is dxpay, i.e. Acta. 
| 
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And they defiled the sanctuary’. 
And because of them the inhabitants of Jerusalem fled, 
And she became a dwelling for strangers, 
Being herself estranged to her offspring, 
And her children forsook her. 
Her sanctuary became desolate as a wilderness, 
®Her feasts were turned into mouming®, 
Her sabbaths tinto shame’, 
Her honour'* into contempt. 
According as her glory (had been) ?so was (now) her dishonour increased’, 
And her high estate was turned to mourning*. 


1 MACCABEES I) 37-54 
And they shed innocent blood on every side of the sanctuary. 


I. 41-53. Edict of Antiochus, forbidding Fewish Worship. 


And the king? wrote unto his whole kingdom, that all should be one people, and that every one / 


should give up his [religious] usages. And all ‘the nations* acquiesced@ in accordance with the com- 


mand of the king. And many in Israel took delight in *his (form of) worship®, and they began 
sacrificing to idols, and profaned the sabbath’. Furthermore, the king sent letters® by the hand of 
messengers to Jerusalem and to the cities of Judah (to the effect that) they should practise customs 
foreign’ to (the traditions of) the land», and that they should cease the (sacrificing of) whole burnt 
offerings, and sacrifices, and drink offerings in the sanctuary, and that they should profane the sabbaths 
and feasts, and pollute the sanctuary and ‘those who had been sanctified*; that they should (more- - 
over) build high places, and sacred groves, and 'shrines for idols!, and that they should sacrifice 


swine and (other) unclean™ animals; and that they should leave their sons uncircumcized, and “ta 


themselves abominable by means of (practising) everything that was unclean and profane, so that 
they might forget the Law, and change all the (traditional) ordinances. And whosoever should not 
act according to the word of the king, should die. In this manner did he write unto the whole" of i 
his kingdom; and he appointed overseers® over all the people ; and he commanded the cities of Judah | 
to sacrifice, every one of them. And many of the people joined themselves unto them, all? those 
[namely] who had forsaken the Law; these did evil4 in the land, and caused Israel to hide in all) 


manner of hiding-places. 


I. 54-64. Idolatry forced upon the people of Fudah ; destruction of copies of the Scriptures ; 
massacre of Israclites. 


And on the fifteenth’ day® of Chislev in the one hundred and forty-fifth* year they set up upon thei 
altar an ‘abomination of desolation ’, and in the cities of Judah on every side they established high- ; 


*+ of the Lord V S38 > SS tt>w but added by S°* "humiliation 19 =plur. in 58h yher_ 
children N* 2-2the land was filled with shame N ahumiliation 64 Slve b4 Antiochus # c2> Ss! 
ale ©-ethe worship of the king S& fsanctuary A® sabbath A* 8> 64 93 b-hof the Gentiles in the! 
land & i> 93 k-k the holy things & 4? Mlidodls AV? 5% Mall S* (unclean N*-4) 1>AVSiL 
©+over all his kingdom and 38 Pall 32 W) much evil 64 93 ‘twenty-fifth 54 54 in the month Luc’ 
*forty-fifth A 


37-40. Another lament in poetical form originally, the language of which is again largely borrowed from that of the 
O.T. poetical books. ; 
37- they shed innocent blood. Cp. Ps. Ixxix. 3. 
they defiled the sanctuary. Cp. Ps. Ixxix. 1. 
38. a dwelling for strangers. Cp. Ps. liv. 3; Lam. v. 2. 
Being herself estranged. Cp. Lam. i. 1. 
her children forsook her. Cp. Lam. i. 5. 
39. Her feasts ... Cp. Amos viii. 10. 
Her sabbaths into shame. Cp. Lam. ii. 6. 
40. And her high estate ... Cp. Lam. ii. 9, 10. 
41. one people. i.e. as regards religious practice. 
44. letters. /:8dia, Heb. fehaye), 
47. swine and unclean animals. i.e. animals holy to heathen gods and goddesses; the pig and the hare wer: 
holy to Astarte, and as holy animals occupied an important place in the religions of Greece and Asia Minor. 
51. appointed overseers. Cp. 2 Macc. v. 22. 
_54. the fifteenth day of Chislev. We should read here with Ss ‘the twenty-fifth day’, see v. 59. Chislev is th 
ninth month of the Hebrew calendar (= December approximately). ‘ 
the one hundred and forty-fifth year. i.e. 168 B.C. 
an abomination of desolation. Cp. Dan. xi. 31, xii. 11; i.e. the abomination which brought about profanatio 
(= desolation) ; it was a small heathen altar which was set up on the altar of burnt-offering, see z. 59. 
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I MACCABEES 1. 55—2. 14 










5:3 places ; and "they offered sacrifice" at the doors of the houses and in the streets. And the books of 
37 the Law which they found they *rent in pieces, and* burned them inthe fire. And with whomsoever 

was found a book of the covenant, and if he was (found) consenting unto the Law, such an one was, 
38 according to the king’s sentence’, condemned to death. Thus did they in their might to the Israelites 
39 who were found* month by month in their* cities. And on the twenty-fifth day of the month they 
bo sacrificed upon the altar which was upon the altar of burnt-offering. And, according to the decree?, 
they put to death the women who had circumcised their children, hanging their babes round their 

(mothers’) necks, and they put to death their (entire) families*, together with those who had circum- 
12 cised them. Nevertheless many in Israel stood firm* and determined in their hearts® that they would 
'3 not eat unclean things, and chose rather to die so that they might not be defiled with meats, thereby 
4 profaning the holy covenant‘ ; and they did die. And exceeding great wrath came upon Israel. 


MATTATHIAS. IT. 1-7o. 
II. 1-5. The Gencalogy of the Maccabees. 


1 Inthose days rose up Mattathias. the son of John, the son of Simeon, a priest of the sons of 
2 Joarib, from Jerusalem ; and he dwelt at Modin. And he had five sons: John, who was surnamed 
3.15 Gaddis; Simon, who was called Thassis: Judas, who was called Maccabaeus; Eleazar, who was 
called Auaran: and Jonathan, who was called Aphphus. 


II. 6-14. 4 Dirge over the desecration of the Holy City. 


; And he saw the blasphemous things that were done in Judah and in Jerusalem, and said, * Woe is 
me, why was I born to behold the ruin of my people and the ruin* of the holy city, and to sit still 
there while it was being given into the hand of enemies, and the sanctuary” into the hand of 
strangers?’ 

*Her house? is become like (that of) a man dishonoured®¢; 

‘Her glorious vessels are carried away captive ; 

Her infants have been slain in her streets, 

Her young men with the sword of the enemy. 

What nation hath the kingdom not taken possession of, 

(Of what nation) hath it not seized the spoils ? 

Her adormmment hath all been taken away, 

®Instead of a free woman she is become a slave&. 

And, behold, our holy things, and our beauty, and our glory have been laid waste, 

And the heathen have profaned them! To what purpose should we continue to live ? 
. «And Mattathias and his sons rent their garments, and covered themselves with sackcloth, and 

mourned greatly. 


B 


“they burned incense and offered sacrifice 1' they burned incense 1° SS Yedict #? 2+ and they 
led them away by force S¢ aV; theNAKe. >the command of the king 3 the command of king Antiochus #* 
houses N V their entire houses # (S€ = A) + and plundered Ne-@ Sluc dwere hanged A 19 OSs Ti) Se 
‘the holy Law of Gol # 

H. #>19 93 Slee H? Uher sanctified ones $8 + were delivered S¥ c-eT_R.#*; Her temple was like an 
illustrious man SAV S!tcH_ They did clothe her temple with glory as a man (és clothed) 34 people 93 t 19 &' 
f+ And now Luc 8-8 Her freedom is become bondage $e 


55. at the doors of the houses. The reference is to sacrifices offered to the ‘deities of the street’, i.e. images of 
Greek gods which stood in the porches of houses. 

56. the books of the Law. i.e. rolls of the Pentateuch. 

§8. to the Israelites who were found. A literal translation of the Hebrew D'NS0 Syne. 

63. and chose rather to die. Cp. 2 Macc. vi, vii. 


U. 1. In those days ... Cp. Josephus, Autig. XII. vi. 1. 
the son of Simeon. Josephus adds rou ’Agapewvuiov, from whom the adjectival form of the family name, Asmo- 
naean or Hasmonaean, was derived; the name does not occur in the books of the Maccabees, though Josephus often 
uses it, and it is found in the Mishnah (.Wéddoth i. 6), and frequently in the Gemara (e.g. Shabbath 21b, Baba Kana 
624), where the name Hasmonaeans is always used for Maccabaeans, 
the sons of Joarib. Cp. 1 Chron. xxiv. 7 ff. 
Modin. Cp. v. 70, xiii. 25. The present El-Medije, east of Lydda. 
4. Maccabaeus. See Introduction. 
7. The holy city. tp7 Yy Isa. xlviii. 3; cp. 2 Macc. i. 12, iii. 1, ix. 14. 
8-12. Another dirge in poetical form. 
i 14. rent at garments ... The usual signs of mourning in the East, see further Nowack, Hebraische Archao- 
Ogie \. 192 ff. 





I MACCABEES 2. 15-32 


Il. 15-28. The commencement of the Maccabacan Revolt. 


15 And the king's officers who were enforcing the apostasy’ came to the city of Modin 4to make them 
16 sacrifice®, And many from Israel went unto them ; but Mattathias and his sons* gathered themselves 
17 together. Then the king’s officers answered and spake unto Mattathias, saying: ‘A ruler art thou, 
18 and illustrious and great in this city, and upheld by sons and brothers. Do thou, therefoxe come 
first, and carry out the king's command, as all the nations have done, and all the people® of Judah, 
and they that have remained in Jerusalem; then shalt thou’ and ™thy house™ be (numbered among) 
the friends of the king, and thou and thy sons shall be honoured with silver and gold, and with many 
1g gilts.’ Thereupon Mattathias answered and said with a loud voice: ‘If all the nations that are 
within the king’s dominions obey him by forsaking, “every one of them”, the worship of their fathers, 
20 and have chosen for themselves to follow his commands, yet will I and my sons and my brethren 
21 walk in the covenant of our fathers. Heaven forbid that we should forsake the Law and the ordi- 
22 nances; (but) the law® of the king we will not obey by departing from our worship either to the 
23 right hand or to the left.’ And as he? ceased speaking ‘these words‘, a Jew came forward in the 
24 sight of all to sacrifice’ upon the altar in Modin in accordance with the king’s command. And 
when Mattathias saw it, Shis zeal was kindled*, and his heart quivered (with wrath): and his indig- 
3 nation burst forth for judgement. so that he ran and slew him on the altar: and tat the same timet 
6 he [also] killed the king's officer who had come to enforce the sacrificing, pulled down the altar, and 
[thus] showed forth his zeal for the Law, just as Phinehas had done in the case of Zimri the son ot 
27 Salom. And Mattathias cried out with a loud voice in the city, saying, ‘Let everyone that 1s 
28 zealous for the Law and that would maintain the covenant come forth after me!’ And he and his 
sons fled unto the mountains, and left all that they possessed in the city. 


x 
2 


Il. 29-38. A strict observance of the Sabbath results in the massacre of a thousand Fewish people. 


29 At that time many who were secking righteousness and judgement went down to the wilderness to 
3° abide there, they and their sons, and their wives, and their cattle; for misfortunes "fell hardly" upon 
31 them. And it was reported to the king's officers and to the troops that were in Jerusalem, the city 

of David. that men who had set at nought the king’s command® had gone down into hiding-places 
32 in the wilderness. And many ran after them, and having overtaken them, ¥they encamped against 


b—hto sacrifice 64 #*; + and burn incense and forsake the Law of God #' ithey that were with him 64 93 
trulers NV !4 and thy sons V 64 m-w and thy sons N°4 SW HAS SUE °the word 8 V Luc 
P Mattathias 64 93 G4 >N (habNely rto burn incense A $8 8-3 S€ places this after quivered Bass il, 
u~s + and were multiplied N* N©# were multiplied V *counsel N Lies Sole Su 


18. the friends of the king. There were, according to Polybius (xxxi. 3. 7), two orders of royal favourites under 
the Graeco-Syrian kings, viz. those of the ‘Companions’ and the ‘ Friends’; these occupied the position of a military 
aristocracy. Cp. x. 65, x1. 27; 2 Mace. vill. 9. 

19. the king’s dominions. €y otk ris Baothetas rou Baowdéws, Cp. Amos vii. 13 oixos Baowdeias, radian n°, in 
reference to Bethel. 

have chosen for themselves. Cp. 2 Chron. xxix. 11 (Sept.). 


21. Heaven forbid. i\ews = nbn, cp. 2 Sam. xx. 20. 
22. either to the right hand or to the left. Cp. 2 Sam. xiv. fo. 


24. his heart. Lit. ‘his kidneys’, the seat of the emotions and affections, cp. Ps. Ixxiii. 21 JNNU'N anyon, ‘for 

my kidneys were in a ferment, 
for judgement. Heb. OD2'23; what, according to the statute, he was bound to do. 
and slew him. Cp. Deut. xiii. 9; 2 Chron. xxx. 16. 

26. as Phineas had done ... Cp. Num. xxv. 7, 8 
_ 27. Let everyone . . . come forth after me. Grimm quotes (from Livy xxii. 53) the cry of the Roman patriots 
in time of danger: Qui vempublicam salvam volunt me sequantur, 

28. fled unto the mountains. This would enable him, with a comparatively small number of followers, to defy 
almost any force that might be brought against him, an attacking party being always at a great disadvantage in 
mountain warfare. 

29. righteousness and judgement. Cp. Ps. Ixxxix. 14, xcvii. 2; righteousness (APIS) = ethical right-doing ; 
judgement (Cz) = sense of justice; the technical terms are ‘to do (At) righteousness’, and ‘to keep (#t°’) 
judgement’, cp. Isa. Ivi. 1; the terms are generally used in the reverse order, and rightly so as the more logical; the 
nee ot justice has as its result outward acts of righteousness; this is also borne out by the verbs used, ‘to 
seep, ‘to do. 

the wilderness. i.e. the wilderness of Judaea, west of the Dead Sea; it was called Jeshimon, cp. 1 Sam. xxiii. 
19, 24, XXvt. 13, meaning ‘ desolation ’*. 

30. their cattle. In the wilderness of Tekoa, which lay to the north of the district just mentioned, there was 
sufficient vegetation to support cattle, cp. Amos i. I, vii. L4. : 

31. hiding-places in the wilderness. Cp. 1 Sam. xxiv. 3; Isa. xlii. 22. 
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I MACCABEES 2. 33-42 


them, and’ set the battle in array against them on the Sabbath day. And they said unto them: 
“Jet it suffice now?; come forth, and do according to the command of the king, and ye shall live.’ 
And they answered, ‘ We will not come forth, nor will we do according to the command of the king, 


ys 36 and thereby profane the Sabbath day. Thereupon they immediately attacked them. But they 


37 


38 


, 40 


41 


_ 
») 


answered them not, nor did they cast a stone at them, nor even block up their hiding-places, saying, 
* Let us all die in our innocency; Heaven and earth bear us witness that ye destroy us wrongfully’®. 
And they attacked them on the Sabbath; and they died, they and their wives, and their children, 
and their cattle, about a thousand souls. 


Il. 39-48. Watlathias, supported by the Chasidim, continues the war with success. 


And when Mattathias and his friends knew? it they mourned greatly for them. And one said to 
another, ‘If we all do as our brethren have done, and do not fight against the Gentiles for our lives 
and our ordinances, they will soon destroy us from off the earth. And they took counsel on that 
day, saying, * Whosoever attacketh us on the Sabbath day, let us fight against him, that we may not in 


2 any case all die, as our brethren died in their hiding-places.. Then were there gathered unto them 


“a company of the Chasidim®‘, mighty men of Israel who willingly offered themselves for the Law, 


2-£Do ye resist still even now? & ®uncharitably 38 “heard Stuc ¢ethe whole company of Jews 8 V 


32. on the Sabbath day. From the words in 7. 33 it is evident that the enemy had no desire of taking a mean 
advantage by fighting on a day on which they knew the Jews would make no resistance. 

34. and thereby profane the Sabbath day. The profanation of the Sabbath would. according to the preceding 
words, consist in coming forth and doing according to the command of the king; i.e. the command of the king was 
that they should come forth and submit themselves. This the Jews would not have done at any time, but to do so on 
the Sabbath would have been an aggravation of the offence, since, apart from the act of renegades which submission 
would, under the circumstances, have implied, the coming forth with their belongings would, in itself, have constituted 
a breakiny of the Sabbath. 

36. nor did they cast a stone. i.e. there was not even the semblance of resistance. 

37. in our innocency. ¢v 77 dmAdryT par, i.e. ‘in our integrity’ (ON); cp. Ps. xxvi. 1, 11, xxv. 21, xi. 13. 

wrongfully. Cp. xv. 33 where R.V. renders dxpirws ‘wrongfully’; this is a better rendering than ‘ without trial’ 
as R.V. translates here, for the revolt havmg been entered upon by the events recorded in zz. 15-28, the idea of 
a trial is out of the question. Cp. Ps. Ixix. 4, ‘They that would cut me off, being mine enemies wrongtully, are 
mighty.’ 

38. they attacked them. This hardly bears out the statement of Josephus: ‘they burned them as they were in 
the caves without resistance, and without so much as stopping up the entrances of the caves’ (Awtig. XII. vi. 2). 

and they died . . . about a thousand souls. Josephus adds: ‘ but many of those that escaped joined them- 

selves to Mattathias, and appointed him to be tbeir ruler, who taught them to fight, even on the Sabbath day’ (zéia.), 
cp. vv. 40, 41. 

39. they mourned greatly for them. éws oddépa = INIT; én’ airots, the verb box (‘to mourn’) is usually 


followed by by (‘upon’ or ‘ over’). 

40. and one said to another. «ai etre dynp mpos Tov mAQOtoy avrow is another Hebraism : yay C's TON. 

4l. and they took counsel... Cp. ix. 44 ff., xi. 34, 43 ff.; the counsel (‘Whosoever attacks .. .’) taken was 
a modification of the Law; but, as a matter of fact, the Written Law did not forbid necessary labour on the Sabbath. 
What we have here is an ordinance of the Oral Law, framed by the rigid legalists as the interpretation of the Written 
Law. The mention of the Chaszdim in the next verse is significant, as they were responsible, in large measure, for 
the strict interpretation of the Written Law. The passage shows that the party of the Chusédim was already in 
existence, and was not created by the persecution under Antiochus ; see next note. 

42. acompany of the Chasidim. The ‘Acdato: (= O'VDN) are here referred to as though well known, a fact which 
further substantiates what was said in the preceding note. The C#asédin (‘ pious’) were those, frequently referred to 
in some of the later Psalms (e. y. xil. 2, XXX. 4, XXXI. 23, XXXVil. 28, cxlix. 1-9), who remained true to the traditions and 
customs of their fathers when, in the third century B.c. and onwards, the Jews of the Dispersion, and also of Palestine, 
were becoming lax in their observance of orthodox Judaism owing to the rise of the Hellenistic spirit. They were 
animated by a hatred of everything and everyone that savoured of Hellenism, for, according to them, this implied 
unfaithtulness to the God of Israel. Although in existence beforehand, it was only during the Maccabaean struggle that 
they commenced to play an important role in the political life of the nation. In 1, 2 Macc. they are referred to three 
times; the data regarding their characteristics seem, at first sight, to be conflicting. In 1 Macc. n. 43, 44 they are 
described as warlike; in vii. 12-14 they appear as the peaceful party, while in 2 Macc. xiv. 6 they are said to ‘keep 
up war, and are seditious, not suffering the kingdom to find tranquillity’. It is probable that these descriptions both 
witness to the true facts of the case; the natural inclination of these strict observers of the Law would obviously be in 
the direction of peace; but as soon as they realized that the cherished object of their existence was imperilled, it 
behoved them to be up and doing. This is borne out by what we read in the Psalms concerning them, for at one time 
they are spoken of as peaceful worshippers (xxx. 4), and as the lovers of the Lord (xxxi. 23, xxvii. 28); while at another 
time they are represented as warriors zealous for the honour of God, and fighting His enemies (cxlix. 6-9). It is not 
without significance that after the Maccabaean struggle, when the victory for orthodox Judaism had been won, nothing 
further is heard of the Chasidim. They seem to have gradually developed into the Pharisaic party, which was 
characterized by the same zeal for the Law (cp. Moritz Friedlinder, Geschichte der Judischen Apologetik, pp. 316 ff., 
464 fi.). 

mighty men of Israel. Cp. 1 Chron. vii. 2, 7 (Sept.). 
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I MACCABEES 2. 43-66 


43 every one of them. And all they that fled from the evils were added unto them, and reinforced 

44 them. And thcy mustered a host, and smote sinners in their anger, and lawless men a their wrath ; 

45 and the rest fled to the Gentiles to save themselves. And Mattathias and his friends went round 

46 about®, and pulled down altars*, and they circumcised by force the children that were uncircumcised, 

47. as many as they? found ® within the borders! of Israel, And they pursued after the sons of pride, 

48 and the’ work prospered in their hand. And they rescued* the Law out of the hand of the 
Gentiles, and 'out of the hand! of the™ kings, neither suffered they the sinner to triumph. 


Il. 49-70. The last words of Mattathias ; his death. 


49 And the days drew near that Mattathias should die, and he said unto his sons: ‘ Now have pride 
0 and rebuke® gotten strength and a season of destruction and wrath of indignation. And now (my) 
51 children, be zealous for the Law, and give your lives for the covenant of your® fathers4. PAnd call 

to mind the deeds of the™ fathers?” which they did in‘ their generations?; "that ye may receive" 
52 great glory and an everlasting name. Was not Abraham found faithful in temptation, and it was 
53 reckoned unto him for* righteousness? Joseph, in the time of his distress, kept the commandment, 
54 and became lord of Egypt. Phinehas, our father, for that he was zealous exceedingly, obtained the 
55 covenant’ of an everlasting’ priesthood. Joshua, for fulfilling the word*, became a judge in Israel. 
57 Caleb, for bearing witness in® the congregation, obtained ‘land (as) an heritage*. David, for being 
58 merciful, inherited4 the throne of? a ‘kingdom for ever and ever®. Elijah, for that he was exceeding 
59 zealous for the Law, was taken up into heaven’. Hananiah, Azariah (and) Mishael, believing (in 
60 God)®, were saved from the flame. Daniel, for his innocency, was delivered from the mouth of the 
61 lions». And thus consider ye ‘from generation to generation';—all who hope in Him shall want for 
62 nothing. And* be not afraid of the words of a sinful man, for his glory [shall be]! dung and worms”. 
63 To-day he shall be lifted up, and to-morrow® he shall in no wise be found, because he is returned 
64 unto his dust, and his thought is perished. °And ye®, (my) children, be strong and show yourselves 
65 men Pon behalf of the’ Law?; for therein shall ye obtain glory. And behold Simeon your" brother, 
66 I know that he is a man of counsel*; give ear unto him alway‘; he shall be a father unto you. And 


4sons A; they that were with him 5% ®commanded ftheir altars A V She AV h-bhamong the 
sons N {their 19 Ktook S& > 64 mtheir N°-2 64 93 “famine S& Cour A P-P> Sluc 
@4> 71 Four A first ones S¢ BS Je utand ye shall receive 13 SSS veh Ythe lot of 
a covenant & holy A > 71 awords Luc. + of the Lord i! b>A c-«the heritage 8 H' a heritage of 
land V_a land of heritage S'uc dd>71 ©-ean everlasting kingdom A 71 fyverses 59-63 are omitted by 71 
en blion & 64 i> according to generation A k> Sluc \Luc Ma worm 19 Slee Jl n>A 0-05 
NS (hab Ne) IDS FAK dyourA ‘our93 ®good counsel #? counsel and intelligence S$  t> i! 
44. sinners . .. lawless men. i.e. the renegade Israelites. 


46. the children . . . Israel. An eloquent witness to the way in which the Hellenistic spirit had influenced the 
Jews. The same applies to the mention of altars (i.e. idol-altars), for these verses evidently refer to Jews, cp. the 
words of Josephus: ‘. . . and overthrew their idol-altars, and slew those that broke the laws, even all that he could 
bring under his power, for many of them were dispersed among the nations round about them for fear of him (i.e. 
Mattathias).’ 

47. sons of pride. Hebraism, cp. ‘sons of tumult” (jWXt* “32) Jer. xlviii. 45; the reference is to the Syrians; 
cp. 1. 21. 

Ce neither suffered they the sinner to triumph. otx dwxav xepas 7 duaptwdg, Hebraism; cp. Ps. Ixxv. 5, 
‘Lift not up your horn on high’; a frequent O.T. figure for strength. 

49. And the days drew near ... A frequent O.T- phrase, cp. Gen. xlvii. 29; 1 Kings ii. 1. 

50 ff. With this enumeration of the deeds of the fathers, cp. Ecclus. xliv-xlix. 

51. an everlasting name. On the ideas connected with this cp. the writers Life, Death, and Immortality; 
Studies in the Psalms, Lecture LI. 

52.... intemptation. Cp. Gen. xxii. 1. 

reckoned unto... Cp. Gen. xv. 6. 

53- kept the commandment. Cp. Gen. xxxix. 9. 

54. Was zealous exceedingly. Cp. Num. xxv. 7, 13. 

55- a judge. DEC’ in the sense of ‘ruler’, cp. Mic. iv. 14. 

56. for bearing witness ... Cp. Num. xiil. 31, xiv. 243 Joshua xiv. 14. 

57. the throne of a kingdom. Cp. 2 Sam. vii. 16. 

58. exceeding zealous ... Cp. 1 Kings xviii. 40, xix. Io. 


was takenup... Cp. 2 kings ii. 11. 
59. Hananiah ..~. Cp. Dan. i. 6 ff. 
believing. Cp. Dan. 11. 17. 
60.... ofthe lions. Cp. Dan. vi. 22. 
61. shall want for nothing. Cp. Ps. xxxiv. Io, 
63. To-day ... Cp. Is. cxlvi. 3, 4; Ecclus. x. 10. 
64. Be strong ... Cp. Joshua x. 25; 1 Sam. iv; 1 Kings ii. 2. 
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I MACCABEES 2. 67—8. 11 


Judas Maccabaeus, he" hath been strong and mighty” “from his youth”; he shall be your captain and 
67 shall fight* the battle’ of the people*. And ye, take you unto you all those who observe the Law, 


68 and avenge the wrong of your people. *Render a recompense to the Gentiles, and take heed to the 
commandments of the Law.’ 


),7° And he blessed them, and was gathered unto his? fathers. °And he® died in the one hundred and 


forty-sixth® year '®; Sand his sons buried him® "in the sepulchres' of his fathers® at Modin; and 
all Israel made great lamentation for him*. 


Jubas MaccaBaEus. II. 1—IX. 22. 


II. 1-9. A Song of praise in honour of Fudas Maccabacus. 
1,2. Andhisson Judas, 'who was called! Maccabaeus, rose up in his stead. 
And all his brethren helped him, 
And all they that clave unto™ his father, 
And they fought with gladness the battle of Israel. 





: 3 And he®™ extended the glory °of his people®, 
And put on a breastplate as a giant, 
And girt on his weapons of war. 


"He set battles in array, 
He protected “the army with the sword 2”. 
4 4 And he was like a lion in his" deeds : 


And as a lion’s whelp roaring for prey, 
5 He pursued the lawless, seeking them out, 
And burnt up those that troubled *his people* 


6 And the lawless lost heart for fear of him, 
And all the workers of lawlessness were sore troubled ; 
tAnd deliverance prospered in his hand. 


And he angered many” kings, 
And made Jacob* glad with his acts. 
And his memorial is blessed for ever. 


“I 


8 And he went about among the cities of Judah, 
And destroyed the ungodly” thereout?, 
And turned away wrath from Israel. 


g And he was renowned unto the utmost part of the earth, 
And gathered together *those who were perishing*. 


IIT. 10-26. Victories of Fudas Maccabacus over Apollonius and Seron, 


to And Apollonius gathered” the Gentiles® together, and? a great host from Samaria, to fight 
11 against Israel. And Judas perceived it, and went forth to meet him, and smote him, and slew him ; 


u>w Luc Yin might A w-w> 71 yeshall fight A Ybattles Luc forthe people71 #'S 2> ¢his v.71 
btheir N* (his NC-#) CESS Gili 4Mattathias Luc °forty-eighthNS'¢ = f+ of the kingdom Luc —& She was 
buried N 71 #1 b> 7 isepulchre Luc © k> 71 

ILI, F’'> Siuc mfollowed 64 Judas Luc #* °°by his word V P-PSo that they fell in the battle ; 


and he raised up shields against the fortresses $8 4-4 with his sword in battle V '>N aN tt> 92 
4>03 56 <IsraelLuc yYkings64 thereon A  %-®Apollonius (es sudject) V2 P%>V8 “e>i19 A> Se 


68. Render a recompense. Cp. Ps. cxxxvi. 11 (Sept.). u 
69. and was gathered ... A regular O.T. phrase, cp. e.g. Gen. xxv. 8; Deut. xxx. 50, cp. also Acts xill. 36. 
70. in the one hundred and forty-sixth year. i.e. 167-166 B.C. 
III. 1. Judas. Hebr. 717. 
who was called Maccabaeus. Cp. ii. 4, 66, v. 24; 2 Macc. il. 19, vill. I. 
3-9. In his panegyric on Judas Maccabaeus the author adopts a poetical form. 
3. giant. yizyus is not a good rendering of 12, which means ‘hero’; for the Sept. usage see, e.g., Gen. x. 9, Isa. iii. 2, 


weapons of war. Ta oxevn Ta TOAEpEKG = mondo a cp. I Sam. viii. 12. 

4. like alion. Cp. 2 Macc. xi. 11. 

5. burnt up. Better ‘exterminated’, according to the sense of “Y2 in 2 Sam. iv. 11; unless it is meant literally 
cp. vv. §, 44, 2 Macc. viii. 33; this was regarded as the most degrading death, cp. Lev. xx. 14, xxi. 9; Deut. xxi. 23; 
Joshua vii. 25; Amos Ii. 1. 

7- his memorial... Cp. Prov. x. 7. ez 

to. Apollonius. Cp. i. 29 and 2 Macc. v. 24; Josephus, Az/zg. NIL. v. 5, vil. 1. 


ia) 


| MACCABEES 3. 12-30 


12 and many fell wounded to death, and the rest fled. And they® took their spoils‘; and Judas took 
the sword of Apollonius, and therewith fought he all (his) days. ; 
13. And Scron, the commander of the host of Syria, heard that Judas had gathered Ba gathering and@ 
14 a congregation of faithful men with him, "and? of such as went out to war? 3 and he said: ‘I will make 
a name for myself, and get me glory in the kingdom ; and I will fight against Judas* and them that 
15 are with him, that! set at nought the word of the king.’ "And he went up again™; and there went up 
16 with him a mighty army of the ungodly to help him, to take vengeance on the children of Israel. 
And he® came near to the aseent of Bethhoron ; and Judas° went forth to meet him? with a small 
17 company. But “when they’ saw the army coming to meet them, they said unto Judas: ‘ What ?* shall 
we be able, being a small company, to fight against so great “and strong" a multitude ? And we, for 
1§ Our part, are faint, having tasted no food this day.’ And Judas said: ‘It is an easy thing for many 
to be shut up in the hands of a few, and there is no difference ‘in the sight of¥ Heaven™ to save by 
19 many or by few; for victory in battle standeth not in the multitude of an host, but strength is from 
20 Heaven®. They come unto us in” fulness of insolence and lawlessness, “to destroy us and our wives 


_ 22 and our children, for* to spoil us*; but we fight for our lives and our laws. And He Himself? will 


23 discomfit them before our face ; but as for you, be ye not afraid of them.’ Now when he* had left 
off speaking, he* leapt suddenly upon them, and Seron and his army were discomfited *before him*. 
24 And they pursued them! at the descent of Bethhoron unto the plain; and there fell of them about 
eight hundred men ; and the rest fled into the land of® the Philistines. 
5 Then began the fear of Judas "and of his brethren*, and the dread (of them) fell upon the nations? 
6 round about them. And his name came near even unto the king; and ‘every nation* told of 
the battles! of Judas. 


to ob 


III. 27-37. Lystas is commissioned to continue the war against the Fews during 
the absence of Antiochus in Persia. 


; But when Antiochus the king” heard these words he was full of indignation; and he sent and 
8 gathered together all the forces "of his kingdom”, °an exceeding strong army®. And he opened his 
treasury and gave his forces pay for a? year, and commanded them to be ready® for every need”. 
29 And he saw that the money failed from his treasures, and that the tributes of the country were 
small, because of the dissension and harm which he had drought upon the land (in seeking) to take 
3° away the laws which had been (in vogue) from the earliest times; and he feared (therefore) that he 
would not have (enough), as (he had had) at other times, for the charges and the gifts which he gave 


2 
2 


ehe 19 farms (2. vessels) A 88> Sluc b> 5 i> Luc k + the son N land those that A 


m-™ Reading xat mpooeero rou ava/snvat cmbdyd 4D") ; and he prepared himself =' > 1? athey V Luc he Se 
Pthem V 64 COS oil © + that were with him Luc Shim A V@ (them V) tHow 71 Dt fal, Vells 
G /zt. before “the God of Heaven N V_ him that dwelleth in Heaven 38 =the Heavenly One 19 64 J>A 
-a>38 4and71Sive# = bthe Lord Luc Ste *Judas Luc = they S82 8 & > 3) sthimN BB E> VV 
bb>19 ~ fallthe nations #' = kthe nations N 64 93 lacts 93 S m> Sluc n-D> 71 0-0 > N* (hab 
Nicisi Pthe A 4+for a year A Tall things 1” 


15. and he went up again. See critical note. 

16. the ascent of Bethhoron. About five hours’ journey north-west of Jerusalem. ‘From a military point of view 
Bethhoron was an important outpost, and to an invading force from the maritime plain the key to Jerusalem; cp. 
Joshua x. 16-26° (Fairweather and Black, z# /ec.). 

18. to save by many or by few. Cp. 1 Sam. xiv. 6. 

22. He Himself. Thus avoiding the mention of the name of God; this is characteristic of later usage ; cp. ii. 61. 

23. were discomfited. ovrrpifew has a stronger meaning, ‘ were utterly crushed’. 

28. pay for a year. This suggests that his forces could not always be relied upon. The extravagance of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (cp. v. 30) and the way in which he squandered money on public displays, games, and the like, 
must have often made it difficult to find the wherewithal to pay his soldiers, in consequence of which discontent would 
have manifested itself. The Jews had a great advantage here, since, in fighting, they were actuated solely by patriotic 
motives. “According to Josephus (Le//. Jud. 1. ii. 5) the Jews never employed mercenary troops until the time of 
Hyrcanus I (135-107 8.C.). 

_to be ready for every need. The meaning is, presumably, that they were not necessarily to be employed 
against the Jews only, but that they were to be prepared to go anywhere; this provision was necessary, for with his 
Egyptian campaigns Antiochus was always in need of soldiers. In 2 Macc. v. 5-11, e. g-» we are told that he was 
hurriedly called back from an Egyptian campaign in order to quell an outbreak in Judaea under Jason. 

30. the gifts which ... with a liberal hand. Cp. the words of Polybius (xxvl. 1): ‘Rational people were at 
a loss what to think about him. Some regarded him as a simple and homely man, others looked upon him as crazed. 
. . - To some he gave bone dice, to others dates, to others gold. But if perchance he should meet anyone whom he 
had never seen before, he would give him unexpected presents’ (quoted by Fairweather and Black, zw /oe.). Grimm 
mentions that in one of his Egyptian campaigns Antiochus gave a piece of gold to every Greek in Naukratis 
(Polybius, xxviii. 17. 11); cp. also Dan. xi. 24, ‘In time of security shall he come even upon the fattest places of the 
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IWACTCABERS 6. 31-37 


31 aforetime with a liberal hand,—‘and he was more lavish than the kings that were before him’. He 
was (therefore) exceedingly perplexed in his mind ; so het determined to go to Persia, and to take 
32 tributes of the countries", and (thus) to gather much money. And he left’ Lysias. an honourable 
man, and “one of the seed royal“, (to be) over the affairs of the king from the river Euphrates unto 
34 the borders of Egypt, and to bring up his son Antiochus until he should return. And he delivered unto 
him the half of the forces, and the elephants, and gave him charge over all the things that he would 
35 have done and concerning them® Ythat dwell in Judaea and Jerusalem, (namely) that he should send 
a host Zagainst them? to root out® and destroy the strength? of Israel and* the remnant of Jerusalem, 
36 and “to take away their® memorial from the place; and that he should make strangers to dwell in 
37 all their borders, and that he should ‘divide their land by lot‘. And the king took the half that 
remained of the forces, and removed from Antioch, ¢from his" royal city’, ‘(in) the one hundred and 
forty-seventh year'; and he passed over the river Euphrates, and went through the upper countries. 
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province ; and he shall do that which his fathers have not done, nor his fathers’ fathers; he shall scatter among them 
prey, and spoil, and substance.’ 

31. Persia, and to take ... countries. i.e. the countries east of the Euphrates under the rule of the Seleucidae ; 
cp. vi. §6, where the reference is to Media and Persia. 

to gather much money. ‘The temples of the Asiatics had hitherto been for the most part respected by their 

European conquerors, and large stores of the precious metals were accumulated in them. Epiphanes saw in these 
hoards the means of relieving his own necessities, and determined to seize and confiscate them. Besides plundering 
the temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem (see 1. 21-23), he made a journey into the south-eastern portion of his empire, about 
165 B.C., for the express purpose of conducting in person the collection of the sacred treasures. It was while he was 
engaged in this unpopular work that a spirit of disaffection showed itself; the East took arms no less than the West ; 
and in Persia, or upon its borders, the avaricious monarch was forced to retire before the opposition which his ill- 
judged measures had provoked, and to allow one of the doomed temples to escape him’ (cp. vi. 1-4), Rawlinson, Ze 
Seventh Great Ortental Monarchy, p. 5. 

32. Lysias. For the part played by this general during the Maccabaean struggle, see, besides this passage, iv. I ff., 
28 ff., vi. 5 ft., 28 ff, 51 ff.; he was put to death at the accession of Demetrius I, m 162 B.C. (vil. 1-4); see also 
2 Macc. x. 11 ff., xi-xi. I, xiii. I-xiv. 2; the two accounts are not always in agreement. 


one of the seed royal. aaben yur] as in 1 Kings i. 46; Jer. xli. 1; Dan. i. 3, or 127207 yo as in 2 Kings 
x1. 13 2 Chron. xxii. so. 
the affairs of the king. For the phrase cp. 2 Macc. viii. 8, x. 11, xi. I. 

33. his son Antiochus. The future Antiochus V, surnamed Eupator (cp. vi. 17), ‘on account of the virtues of his 
father,’ according to Appian (quoted by G. A. Smith in £Z& 187); he was murdered, after two years’ reign, together 
with Lysias (see vil. 1-4; 2 Macc. xiv. 2). 

34. elephants. The Persians were the first to use elephants in warfare, as far as is known ; they are first mentioned 
in this connexion as having been used in the army of Darius at the battle of Arbela, in 331 B.c. They are referred to 
several times in this book ; vi. 34 ff., where they are described as being furnished with towers of wood, and as being 
driven by an Indian (cp. 2 Macc. xiv. 12) ; see also vili. 6, xi. 56; 2 Macc. xi. 4, xiii. 15. 

35. to root out. zou extpiyar; Cod. A has the milder word ov éxpiya, ‘to drive out.’ 

the strength. The Syriac Version reads ‘the name’, which in the Old Testament is not infrequently used as 
equivalent to ‘seed’, Num. xxvii. 4; Deut. xxv. 6; Ruth iv. 5, 10; 1 Sam. xxiv. 22; Isa. xiv. 22, &c. 

36. strangers. viovs addozpious 1s a Hebraism, 13) °33. 

; divide their land by lot. i.e. apportion it to others, cp. Ps. Ixxvili. 55; this is the reading of 8 kxataxAypo- 
joTHoat. 

37. Antioch. Not, of course, the Pisidian Antioch, though this, too, was founded by the Seleucid kings about 
300 B.C.; but the Syrian Antioch, built (300 B.c.) by Seleucus Nicator on the left bank of the Orontes. It was 
situated just where the Libanus range joins the Taurus range. ‘Holm has summed up in a striking sentence the 
historical position of Antioch under the Seleucid kings. Although close to the sea (avamAous atOnpepor, Strabo, p. 751), 
it was yet no seaport: on the borders of the desert, it was yet something more than a centre for the caravan trade 
between the East and the West. The city reflected the character of the kingdom of which it was the capital, 
a kingdom which itself also was neither a genuine naval nor a genuine land power. Antioch was a Greek city, Just as 
the Seleucid kingdom was an attempt to impose upen the Orient the political ideas and forms of Hellas. Yet. in the 
capital, as in the kingdom at large, there was no true Hellenism ; the commingling of Oriental and Western elements 
resulted in the perpetuation of the worst features of both races, and the moral worthlessness of the Syrian found in the 
brilliance and artistic temperament of the Greek merely the means of concealing the crudities of his own life. The 
characteristic failing of the Greek also was exhibited on a great scale. A third element, and that the one most 
important for biblical history, was provided by the Jews. The colony was in fact coeval with the city, for it dated 
from the time of Seleucus Nicator, who gave the Jews the same privileges as he gave the Greeks (Josephus, 4x/zg. 
NII. iii. 1). For this connexion with the Syrian kings see 1 Macc. xi. 42 ff." (£8 185.) 

the one hundred and forty-seventh year. 166-165 B.C. - 
the upper countries. Cp. vi. 1,2 Macc. ix. 25. Grimm quotes Polybius {v. 40. 5) and Arrian (iil. 6. 12) as 
referring in similar terms to Persia and Media. 


I MACCABEES 3. 38-47 


Ill. 38-60. Lysias dispatches an army into the land of Fudah under Ptolemy, Nicanor, and 
Gorgias. Fudas Maccabaeus prepares for the coming struggle. 


38 And Lysias chose * Ptolemy the son of* Dorymenes, and Nicanor, and Gorgias, mighty men of the 
39 king’s friends ; and with them he sent forty’ thousand footmen, and seven thousand horse, to go into 
4o the land of Judah, and to destroy it, according to the king s command. And they™ removed with 
41 all their host, and came and pitched near Emmaus in the plain country. And the merchants of the 
country heard tell of them. and took silver and gold exceeding much, together with fetters", and 
came into the camp, to take the children of Israel as slaves. And there were added unto them 
troops from Syria and from the land of the Philistines 
42 And Judas and his brethren saw that evils were multiplied, and that the forces (of the enemy) 
were encamping? in their borders; and they took knowledge of the king’s* commands which he had 
43 put forth (with a view) to bring about the destruction and annihilation of the people. So they said, 
each man to his neighbour: ‘ Let us raise up the ruin® of our people, ‘and let us fight for our people* 
44 and the Holy Place.’ And the" congregation was gathered together, so as to be ready for battle, and 
to pray and to ask for mercy and compassion. 
45 And Jerusalem was uninhabited like a wilderness, 
There was none of her offspring that went in “or went out’. 
And the Sanctuary was trodden down, 
A\nd the sons of strangers (dwelt) in the citadel, 
A lodging-place for Gentiles (it became) ; 
And joy “was taken away” from Jacob, 
«And the pipe and the harp ceased. ; 
46 And they gathered themselves together, and came to Mizpeh*, over against Jerusalem; for in 
+7 Mizpeh there had been aforetime a place of prayer for Israel. And they fasted that day, and put on 
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38 ff. With this section cp. 2 Mace. viii. 8-22; Josephus, Améig. XII. vii. 3. 

Ptolemy the son of Dorymenes. Cp. 2 Macc. iv. 45, viii. 3, x. 12, in this last passage he has the surname 
Macron, and is described as being friendly disposed to the Jews; he committed suicide by taking poison because he 
was regarded as a traitor for abandoning Cyprus. This is the only mention of him in 1 Macc. 

Nicanor. Cp. vil. 26-50; 2 Macc. Vill. 9, xiv, xv. 

Georgias. Cp. v. 56 ff.; 2 Macc. x. 14, xii. 32~-7. 

forty thousand. See critical note. In 2 Macc. viii. 9 the number is 20,000, no mention being made of 
horsemen. 

to destroy it. Better ‘to lay it waste’. 

40. Emmaus. Not the Emmaus of Luke xxiv. 13, but a city in the plain into which the mountains of Judaea slope 
down ; it is twenty-two Roman miles from Jerusalem on the road to Joppa ; the modern Amwas. It was fortified by 
Bacchides, cp. ix. 50. 

41. the merchants of the country. In earlier days the Edomites are mentioned as slave-dealers (cp. Amos i. 
6, 9); in Ezek. xxvii. 13 Javan (Greeks), Tubal, and Meshech (probably peoples of Asia Minor) are said to have traded 
with ‘the persons of men’; from the fifth century B.c. onwards Syrian slaves, among whom Jews were reckoned, were 
in great demand in Greece (cp. Robertson Smith, in the Excycl. Brit. xiii, 705). The Phoenicians played a leading réle 
in the slave-market; Rawlinson (Hist. of Phoenicda, p- 296) says: ‘The traffic in slaves was one in which the 
Phoenicians engaged from very early times. They were not above kidnapping men, women, and children in one 
country and selling them in another ; besides which they seem to have frequented regularly the principal slave-marts 


of the time. They bought such Jews as were taken captive and sold into slavery by the neighbouring nations.’ See 
further 2 Macc. viii. 11, 34. 


fetters. See critical note. 


troops from Syria ... According to Josephus these were ‘auxiliaries (ci ppyayxor) out of Syria and the country 
tound about, as also some of the renegade Jews' (dxtig. XU. vii. 3).i.e. presumably volunteers who joined either from 
the love of fighting, or from the hope of plunder, or possibly out of sheer hatred of the Jews. 
Philistines. See critical note. 
43. each man to his neighbour. See note on ii. 40. 
45- This verse was probably in poetical form in the original ; it is full of O.T. thoughts and expressions. 
uninhabited. Cp. Isa. v. 9, vi. 11; Jer. ix. 11, xlvi. 10. 
there was none of her offspring. ‘Cp. Jer. xxxiii, 10. 
that went in or went out. Cp. Jer. xxxvii. 4; Zech. viil. Io. 
the Sanctuary ... Cp. Ps. Ixxix. 1. 
the sons of strangers. Sce note on v. 36. 


A lodging-place ... Cp. Isa. i. 8. 
joy was taken away. Cp. Lam. v.15; Isa. xxiv. 11 ; Hos. ix. 1. 
the pipe . . . ceased. Cp. Isa. xiv. 11, xxiv. 8. 


46. aforetime a place of prayer. Cp. 1 Sam. vii. 6-9. 
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I MACCABEES 3. 48—+4. 10 


48 sackcloth, and put¥ ashes upon their heads’, and rent their clothes. And they spread out the roll 
of the Law, (one of those) concerning which the Gentiles were wont to make search *" in order to depict 
49 upon them? likenesses of their idols’. And they brought the priestly garments, and the firstfruits, and 
| 50 the tithes ; and they shaved* the Nazirites who had accomplished their days. And they cried aloud® 
h toward heaven, saying: ‘ What shall we do with these men, and whither shall we carry them away ? 
| 51 For® thy Holy Place is trodden down and defiled, and thy priests are in heaviness and brought low. 
} 52 And, behold, the Gentiles are gathered together against us to destroy us; thou knowest what things 
4, 54 they imagine against us. How shall we be able to stand before them unless thou help us?’ And 
they sounded with the trumpets’, Sand cried with a loud voice®. 
55 <sAnd after this Judas appointed leaders of the people, captains of thousands, and captains of 
56 hundreds, "and captains of fifties, and captains of tens. And he said to them that were building 
houses, and were betrothing wives, and were planting vineyards, and were fearful, that they should 
57 return, each man to his own house, according to the Law And the army removed, and encamped* 
58 on the south of Emmaus. And Judas said: ‘Gird yourselves, 'and be! valiant men; and be ready 
on the morrow to fight against these Gentiles that are assembled together against us to destroy us, 
{| 59 and our Holy Place; for it is better for us to die ™in battle™ than to look upon the evils (that have 
60 come) upon our nation and the Holy Place. Nevertheless, as may be the will in heaven, "so shall 
he do?.’ 


IV. 1-25. Victory of Fudas over Corgias. 


{41 And Gorgias took five thousand (foot-) men, and a thousand chosen horse; and the* army moved 
| 2by nicht so that it might fall upon the army of the Jews” and smite them suddenly ; and (certain)¢ 
3 men from the citadel were his* guides. And Judas heard thereof. and he removed, he and the valiant 

, 4men, that he might smite the king’s host, which was at Emmaus, while as yet the forces were 
5 dispersed from the camp. And Gorgias came into the camp of Judas by night®, and found no man ; 

| 6and he sought them in the mountains, for he said : ‘ These men flee from us.’ And as soon as it was 
day, Judas appeared in the plain with’ three thousand men; howbeit, they had not armour nor 

7 swords as they would have wished (to have had). And they saw the camp of the Gentiles strong 

8 (and) fortified, and horsemen compassing it round about ; and these were experienced in war. And 
Judas® said to the men that were with him: ‘ Fear ye not their multitude, neither "be ye afraid of ® 

9 their onset. Remember how our fathers! were saved in the Red Sea. when Pharaoh pursued them 

ro with a host*. And now, let us cry! unto heaven", °if he will have mercy upon us”, °and? will 
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48. they spread out ... In order that the roll of the Law might bear witness before God against the blasphemous 
: proceeding ot the Gentiles. , . 
; 49. and they brought ... All these acts were intended to witness against the evils which the Gentiles had 
wrought, and thus call down upon them the divine wrath. 
54. they sourded with the trumpets. Cp. Num. x. 1 ff. 
58. be valiant men. Cp. 2 Sam. ii, 7, xin. 28 (Sept.). 
be ready on the morrow. Cp. Exod. xxxiv, 2, xix. 15. 
60. so shall he do. Another instance of the way in which the mention of the name of God is avoided in this book. 


IV. With vv. 1-25 cp. Josephus, Avfig. XII. vii. 4. 

1. Gorgias ... The non-mention of Nicanor, the commander-in-chief (cp. 2 Macc. vill. 23, 24), does not 
necessarily imply that he was not the guiding spirit; the writer is giving the details of one episode in the campaign, 
in which Gorgias is the leading figure ; he is, therefore, not concerned with the question as to under whose orders 
Gorgias was acting. That there was not one in chief command responsible for the general conduct of the operations, 
is difficult to believe. Cp. Josephus: ‘ But when the enemy sent Gorgias . . .” 

2. men from the citadel. oi vioi ris dxpas, Hebraism. Josephus speaks of them as ‘renegade Jews’. 

3. Emmaus. See note on ili. 40. 

5. and he sought them in the mountains. i.e. in the mountainous district south and east of Emmaus ; Judas 
was thus drawing this detachment of the enemy furthcr and further away from the main body with which he intended 
to deal (see v.13) ; cp. Josephus: ‘And he resolved to fall upon those enemies that were in their camp, now that their 
forces were divided.’ 

6. three thousand men. So, too, according to Josephus ; in 2 Macc. viii. 16 the number is given as 6,0c0, 


| 7. experienced in war. étdaxroi wodepov, Hebraism, cp. Song of Songs iii. § mons NI2R. 
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I MACCABEES #. 11-29 


11 remember ‘the covenant of the’ fathers4, and destroy this army before our® face to-day°; and (then) 
12 all the Gentiles will know that there is one who redeemeth tand saveth* Israel." And the strangers® 
13 lifted up their eyes and saw them coming against them, and they went out oo une camp to battle. 
14 And they that were with Judas sounded the trumpets, ‘and joined battle’, “and the Gentiles 
15 were discomfited, and fled unto the plain. And all* the hindmost fell by the sword: and they 
pursued them unto Gazera, and unto the plains of Idumaea’ and? Azotus and Jamnia ; and there 
fell of them about three thousand men. ; : 
17 And Judas and (his)* host returned >from pursuing after them®; and hee said Bae the people: 
18 ‘Be not grecdy of the spoils, for (another)4 battle is before us, and Gorgias and (his) : host are nigh 
unto us ‘in the mountain’. *But stand ye now against our enemies®, and fight (against) them, and 
19 afterwards take the spoils with boldness.’ While Judas was yct saying® these things, there appeared a 
2© part of them peering out from the mountain ; and they saw that (their Bes had been put to flight, 
and that (the Jews)! were burning the* camp,—for the smoke 'that was seen’ made manifest what had 
21 been done. And when they perceived these things they were sore afraid; and perceiving also the 
23 army of Judas ™in the plain™ ready for battle, they” all fled into the land of the Philistines®. And 
Judas returned to the spoil of the camp, and took much gold and silver, and blue”, and ‘sea-purple4, 
24 and great riches. And as they returned they sang a song of thanksgiving, and blessed **(God', 
looking up) to heaven®, (and saying) : : 
‘Good (is the Lord), for his mercy endureth for ever. * 
3 And Israe] had a great" deliverance that day. 


2 


IV. 26-35. Victory of Fudas over Lystas. 


26 But as many of the Gentiles* as had been saved came and reported to Lysias all that had happened. 

27 And when he had heard all* he was confounded *and discouraged*, both because it had not 
happencd unto Israel as he had wished, and because the things which the king had commanded him? 
had not come about. 

28 And in the next year he* gathered together sixty thousand chosen [foot-]men, and five thousand 

29 horse, to make war upon them*. And they came into Judaea®, and encamped at Bethsura, and Judas 
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12. and the strangers lifted up their ... From wvv. 3,4. Judas evidently intended a surprise attack, but this 
verse shows that his intention was frustrated. On the other hand, Josephus definitely states that the enemy’s defeat 
was due to Judas’s unexpected attack ; ‘so he commanded the trumpeters to sound for the battle ; and by thus falling 
upon the enemies when they did not expect it, and thereby astonishing and disturbing their minds, he slew many of 
those that resisted him.’ 

15. Gazera. The ancient Gezer, cp. Joshua x. 33, xli. 12, xvi. 3, &c.; see further the note on xiii. 43. 

Azotus. Ashdod, cp. Joshua xi. 22; 1 Sam. v. §; 2 Chron. xxvi. 6, &c., the modern A sdud. 

Jamnia. Jabneel, cp. Joshua xv. 11, called Jabneh in 2 Chron. xxvi. 6. 

the plains of Idumaea. This reading cannot be right, for the border of Idumaea lay at least two days’ journey 
to the south-east of the scene of the battle, and the next day was the Sabbath, cp. 2 Macc. viii. 26, 27; in the next 
verses Judas and his army are described as being near the mountainous region again; had four days intervened some 
mention would assuredly have been made of it. Moreover, the three places ‘Gazera, Azotus, and Jamnia’ lie close 
together, and the mention of Idumaea in such a connexion is quite out of place. The reading ‘plains of Judaea’ is 
equally strange, for Judaea lay behind the pursuers where the country was mountainous. It is possible that 
*‘ Emmaus" stood here originally (cp. iii. 4o ‘ Emmaus in the plain country’), the reference being to the plain in which 
Emmaus stood. 

23. blue and sea-purple. nbon ‘violet stuff’, cp. Ezek, xxiii. 6, xxvii. 7; used in reference to the Temple hangings 
2 Chron. ii. 6, 13, 14; 72298 ‘ purple-red cloth’, generally mentioned with the former ; ‘sea-purple’ refers to the fact 
that the colour was not a manufactured dye, but that it was the slimy substance from a sea-shell (Alzrex ¢runculus) 
found in great quantities on the Phoenician coast ; the slime from these shells is white, but becomes gradually darker 
when exposed to the rays of the sun, until it assumes a deep red, or a deep blue-red colour which never fades. Immense 
numbers of these shells have been found on the site of an ancient dye-factory near Tyre. According to Judges vill. 26 
it would appear that the Midian kings wore a purple garment when going into battle. 

24. for his mercy ... Cp. Ps. cxviii. 1-4, and the oft-repeated refrain in Ps. cxxxvi. 

29. Judaea. This is what Josephus reads, as well as 2 Macc. xi. 5 (the parallel passage), see note v. 15. 

Bethsura. ‘The house of rock’ (cp. Joshua xv. 58), in southern Judaea; ‘ Bethsuron’ in 2 Mace. xi. 5. 
8c 
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I MACCABEES #4. 30-43 


30 met them with ten thousand men. And he saw that the army® was strong, and he prayed, and 

said : 
‘Blessed art thou4, O Saviour “of Israel‘, who didst bring to nought the onslaught of the giant’ by 

the hand of #thy servant ® David, and didst deliver the army of the Philistines into the hands of Jonathan 

3 ‘the son of Saul and of his armour-bearer®. Shut up‘ this army in the hands of thy people Israel, 

32 that with their host and their horsemen they may be put toshame. *Give them fearfulness of heart, 
and cause the boldness of their strength to melt away, and let them quake at! their destruction®. 

33 Cast them down with the sword of them that love thee, ™and let all that know” thy name praise 
thee with songs of thanksgiving™.’ 

34 And they joined battle ; and there fell of the army of Lysias about five thousand men, and° they 

35 fell down over against them. But when Lysias? saw that his array had been put to flight, and the 
boldness® that had come upon them that were with Judas, 'and how ready they were either to live 
or die nobly", he removed to Antioch, *and gathered together mercenary troops, that he might come 
again into Judaea with an even greater (army)*. 4 


IV. 36-61. The Purification and Re-dedication of the Temple ; the fortification 
of the Temple-Mount and Bethsura. 


36 But Judas and his brethren said: ‘ Behold, our enemies are discomfited ; let us go up to cleanse* 
37 the Holy Place, and re-dedicate" it. And all the army was gathered together, and they’ went unto 
38 mount Sion. And they saw our™ sanctuary laid desolate, and the altar profaned*, and the gates’ 

burned up, ?and shrubs growing in the courts as in a forest or upon one of the mountains, and the 
39 chambers? (of the priests) pulled down? ; ‘and they rent their garments‘, and made great lamenta- 
40 tion, and put ashes 4on their heads¢; and they fell on their faces to the ground, °and they *%blew 
41 the solemn blasts‘ upon the trumpets’, and cried unto heaven®*®. Then‘ Judas appointed (a certain 

number of) men to fight against those (that were) in the citadel, until he should have cleansed 
42the Holy Place. And he chose blameless priests, such as had delight in the Law; and they* 
44 cleansed the Holy Place, and! bare out the stones of defilement™ into an unclean place. And they 
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30-32. In 2 Macc. xi. 6-8 this prayer is only referred to, not quoted ; but instead, mention is made of ‘ one on horse- 
back in white apparel, brandishing weapons of gold’, who appeared at the head of the Jewish army, and led them on 
to victory. This fantastic elaboration is perhaps based on the two stories of David (1 Sam. xvil. 4o-54) and Jonathan 
(1 Sam. xiv. 1-16); in each case a champion came forth and delivered Israel. 

34. they fell down over against them. i.e. they were struck down and fell at the feet of each individual Jewish 
wartior, so fierce was the onslaught of the Jews. 

36. cleanse. WD is used of cleansing the Temple from unclean things in 2 Chron. xxix. 15, 16, 18, and from the 
pollution of idolatrous images in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 3, 5, 8. 

re-dedicate. The ritual of cleansing and re-dedicating is detailed in the verses which follow. The Hebrew 
word for ‘dedicate’ (727) means lit. ‘ to train up a child’ (Prov. xxii. 6); it is used in the sense of dedicating a house 
in Deut. xx. 5, of the Temple in 1 Kings viii. 63 (= 2 Chron. vii. 5). 

38. the gates burned up. We have but scanty details of Zerubbabel’s temple ; mention is made of the Miphkad Gate 
(Neh. iii. 31) and of the Prison Gate (Neh. xii. 39); in Josephus (Cozéva AZ. i. 22, quoting Hecataeus) there is a 
reference to ‘ double gates’ in the Temple, but this seems only to refer to one of the ordinary gates. These are the only 
gates of which mention is made in the O.T., but there must certainly have been others, as there were in the first temple. 

the chambers (of the priests). ra wacroddpta, cp. Ezra vili. 28, x. 6; Neh. iil. 30, x. 37 ff., xii. 44, xin. 5 ff. ; 
Josephus -vézg. XI. iv. 7, XIV. xvi. 2. 
eo solemn blasts upon the trumpets. The reference is to the long drawn-out blasts on the ram’s-horns. Cp. 
um. x. Io. 

41. in the citadel. Cp. i. 33 ff. 

42. blameless. dpopous, lit. ‘ without blemish ’, i.e. Levitical purity ; used originally in reference to physical blemish, 
but later the idea of innocence and integrity is included, cp. Prov. i. 12, where the word (D°DN) is used for soundness 
in health: see Deut. xviii. 13, where it occurs in the figurative sense, cp. Ps. cxxxli.9, 16. That a physical blemish was, 
also in later times, an obstacle to the performing of the priestly office may be gathered from Josephus, Avérg. UL. xl. 2: 
‘ He ordered that the priest who had any blemish should have his portion indeed among the priests, but he forbad 
him to ascend the altar, or to enter into the holy house.’ In the Talmud no less than 147 physical blemishes are 
enumerated which make a man unfit to perform ministerial duties, cp. Krauss Tulmudische Archaologic, i, p. 250. 

43. the stones of defilement. Cp. i. 54. 

an unclean place. What is meant can be seen by a reference to Deut. xxiii. 12-14. 
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I MACCABEES #4. 44—8. 2 


took counsel concerning the altar of burnt offerings, which had been profaned, what they should do with 
45 it. Anda good idea occurred to them” (namely) to pull it down, lest it should be a reproach unto 
46 them, because the Gentiles had defiled it ; so they pulled down the altar, and laid down the stones 
in the mountain of the House, in a convenient place, until a prophet should come and decide® (as to 
47 what should be done) concerning them. And they? took whole stones according to the Law, and 
48 built a new? altar after the fashion of the former (one) ; "and they built the Holy Place, and the 
49 inner parts of the house, and hallowed* the courts. And they made the holy' vessels new*, and they 
brought the candlestick, and the altar of burnt offerings and of incense, and the table, into the 
so temple. And they burned incense upon the altar, and they lighted the lamps that were upon the 
51 candlestick “in order to give light’ in the temple". And they set loaves upon the table, and hung up 
52 the veils, and finished all “the works® which they had undertaken. And they rose up early in the morn- 
"ing ¥on the twenty-fifth (day) of the ninth” month, which is the month Chislev, in the one hundred 
53 and” forty-eighth* year*», and° offered sacrifice, according to the Law, ¢upon the new altar of bumt 
54 Offerings which they had made*. At* the corresponding time (of the month) and on the (corres- 
ponding) day on which the Gentiles had profaned it, on that day‘ was it dedicated afresh, with songs 
5, Sand harps® and lutes, and with cymbals. And all *the people® fell upon their faces, and worshipped’, 
56 and gave praise, (looking up) unto heaven, to him who had prospered them. And they celebrated 
the dedication of the altar for eight days, and offered burnt offerings * with gladness*, 'and sacrificed 
57 a sacrifice of deliverance ™and praise™!. And they decked the forefront of the temple with crowns 
of gold" and small shields, and dedicated® afresh the gates and the chambers (of the priests), Pand 
58 furnished them with doors’. 4nd there was exceeding great gladness among the people, and the 
59 reproach of the Gentiles was turned away%. And Judas and his brethren and the whole congregation 
of Israel ordained, that the days of the dedication of the altar should be kept ‘in their seasons year 
by year for eight days, from the twenty-fifth (day) of the month Chislev, with gladness and joy™*. 
60 And ‘at that season' they built high walls" and strong* towers around mount Sion, lest haply the 
61 Gentiles should come and tread them’ down, *as they had done aforetime*®. And he set there¥ 
a force to keep it’, and they fortified Bethsura “to keep it*, that the people might have a strong- 
hold over against Idumaea. 


V. 1-8. Victorics of Fudas over the Edomites, Bacanites, and Ammonites. 


D1 And it came to pass, when the Gentiles round about heard that the altar had been built® and the 
? sanctuary dedicated", as aforetime®, that they were exceeding wroth. And they determined‘ to 
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46. the mountain of the House. Cp. Mich. iii. 12; Jer. xxvi. 18 (mam 7A). 

a prophet should come . . . The reference is probably to Deut. xviii. 18, which is not a ‘ Messianic’ passage, 
however it may have been interpreted subsequently. 

47. according to the Law. Cp. Exod. xx. 25: Deut. xxvii. 6. 

49. the candlestick . . . the altar . . . and the table. These had been taken away by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
see 1, 21, 22; the three are again specifically mentioned in the two next verses. 

52 ff. The inauguration of the feast of Chanuk#ah, which has been observed ever since by the Jews. The month 
Chislev corresponds to December. Ewald (Geschichte des Volkes Israel iv. 407 [3rd ed.]), followed by Wellhausen 
(Israclitische und Jiidische Geschichte, p. 210), believes that on the 25th Chislev a winter solstice feast had been 
celebrated long before this time, and that this was adapted and turned into the historical feast of Chanukkah. This 
feast was early known as the Feast of Lights (Para in Josephus, Azzig. XII. vii. 7); two methods were in vogue 
regarding the lighting of the lamps; the followers of Shammai lit eight lamps on the first day of the festival, and one 
less on each succeeding day until the end of the feast; the Hillelites lit one lamp on the first day of the feast, and 
added one on each succeeding day, so that on the last day eight lamps were lit. ‘The Talmudic sources . . . ascribe 
the origin of the eight days” festival, with its custom of illuminating the houses, to the miracle said to have occurred 
at the dedication of the purified Temple. This was that the one small cruse of consecrated oil found unpolluted by 
the Hasmonean priests when they entered the Temple, it having been sealed and hidden away, lasted for eight days, 
until new oil could be prepared for the lamps of the holy candlestick’ (Jewish Encyc. vi, 224a). Fora legend of 
somewhat similar character see 2 Macc. i. 18-ii. 1 ; 

b ee: or Seat. small shields. Perhaps wreaths of gold, which with the small shields, were temporary 

60. Strong towers. Cp. i. 31. 


V. 1-8 Cf. Josephus, Aatig. XII. viii. 1. 
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I MACCABEES 5, 2-15 


destroy (those of) the race® of Jacob "that were in the midst of them", and they began ito slay and 
3 to destroy among the people’. And Judas fought against the children of Esau in Idumaea¥ at 
| Akrabattine, because they annoyed Israel! by their attacks; and he smote them with a great 
{4 slaughter, “and humbled” them™, and took spoils from them. And he remembered the malice of 
| the children of Baean, who were unto the people® a snare and a stumbling-block, lying in wait for 
|5them "in the ways’. And they were shut up by him in the towers; and he encamped against 
| them, ‘and utterly destroyed them’, and burned’ ‘with fire "the towers of the place‘, with all that 
6 were therein. Then he* passed over to the children of Ammon, and found (there) a mighty band, 
7and much people’, and Timotheus (who was) their leader. And he fought many battles with them, 
87and they were discomfited before him, *and he smote them**; and he gat possession of Jazer and 

the villages” thereof, and returned‘ again into Judaea“. 





V. 9 68. Victories of Simon in Galilee, and of Fudas in Gilead. 


ly And the Gentiles that were in Gilead gathered themselves together against the Israelites that 
| o were on their borders, to destroy them ; and they fled unto the stronghold of Dathema*. And they 
sent letters unto Judas and his brethren, saying: ‘ The Gentiles that are round about us are gathered 

1 together fagainst us‘ &to destroy us; and they are preparing to come and get possession of the 
2 stronghold® whcreunto we" have fled for refuge ; and Timotheus is leading their host. Now, there- 
3 fore, ‘come and deliver us from their hand, for a number of us are fallen, and all our brethreni that 
were in the (parts) of Tubias have been put to death, and they have carried into captivity their wives 
4and their children and their* belongings, and have destroyed there about a thousand men.’ While 
the! letters were yet being read, behold, there came other messengers from Galilee with their 

5 garments rent, bringing a report to the following effect, saying™: ‘There be gathered together 
against them (men) from Ptolemais. and Tyre "and Sidon", and all Galilee of the Gentiles, to 
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2. (those of) the race of Jacob. The reading ‘ seed of J.’, though not well attested, is more likely to be correct, 
being more in accordance with O.T. usage, cp. Ps. xxii. 23, Isa. xlv. 19, Jer. xxxiil. 26, &c. 
3. the children of Esau. Cp. Gen. xxxvi. 10, 19. 


Akrabattine. Cp. D27py aby (Joshua xv. 3, Judges 1. 36); a spot in the hill-country in the south-west 
of Palestine, which formed the boundary of Judaea, cp. Num. xxxiv. 4. 

and he smote them with a great slaughter. A characteristic Hebrew phrase : bya 730 ons ahs 

humbled them and . .. For the phraseology cp. Deut. xxviii. 20. 

4. the children of Baean. This name does not occur elsewhere ; Blau (quoted by Bissell, zz oc.) says: ‘The 
region in which the event described in 1 Macc. v. 1-6 took place is the same as that which the table by Karnack calls 
Bajaa, near Kapharbaruk, east from Hebron, where in the time of the Maccabees Idumaeans settled. In my opinion, 
2 %22 signifies simply the inhabitants of the place Bajjan.’ Grimm holds that Baean can only refer to the ancestor of 
a tribe. on the analogy of ‘the children of Esau’. 

a snare and a stumbling-block. Cp. Ps. Ixviii. 23 (Sept.), = Ixix. 22 (E.V.). 
5. utterly destroyed. araSeparif(o = DNA; cp. 1 Sam. xv. 8. 
burned . . . the towers. Cp. Judges ix. 49. 
6. the children of Ammon. Like the Edomites, traditional enemies of Israel, cp. Judges xi. 4, 12; 2 Sam. x. 6-14. 
a mighty band. Lit.‘a mighty hand’; a Hebraism, 7P1N 1, used in Num. xx. 20 of the fighting power of the 
Edomites. 
Timotheus .. . their leader. Probably an Ammonite who had assumed a Greek name, in accordance with a 
frequent custom in those times. 

7- and he smote them. Cp. note on wv. 3. 

8. he gat possession. spoxaradapaveoba implies a sudden taking possession. 

Jazer. A place on the east of Jordan occupied by the Amorites originally (Num. xxi. 32), later by the tribe of 
Gad (Num. xxxil. 25 ; Joshua xiii. 25 ; 1 Chron. vi. 81). 

the villages thereof. Lit. the ‘daughters thereof’, a Hebraisin; the ‘land of Jazer’ was a fertile region with 
villages dependent upon the city; see Num. xxxii. 1; Isa. xvi. 8; Jer. xlviii. 32. 

g. Gilead. The reference here is to the ‘land of Gilead’, i.e. the mountainous district on the east of Jordan between 
the Yarmuk in the north, and the Amon in the south; the river Jabbok cuts this region into two parts (cf. Num. 
xXxil. 29; Joshua xxii. 9; Judges x. 8, xx. 1). 

Dathema. This place has not been identified. On the letter contained in vz. 10-13 see Jntr. § 7. 1 (a). 

13. Tubias. Cp. 2 Macc. xii.17; ‘the land of Tob’ (Judges xi. 3, 5 ; 2 Sam. x. 6, 8), twelve miles south-east of the 
Sea of Galilee. ; 

15. Ptolemais. The Accho or Akka of the O.T., cp. Judges i. 31: Joshua xix. 24-31. It is uncertain when this 
name was changed to Ptolemais ; the city had already received it for some time by the end of the third century B.c. 
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I MACCABEES 5. 16-34 


16 consume us.’ Now when Judas and? the people? heard these words, there assembled together 
a great gathering to consult what they should do “ for their brethren who were in tribulation and 
17 being attacked by the enemy". And Judas said unto Simon his brother: ‘Choose out men for 
thysclf, and go and deliver thy® brethren in Galilee, while [ and Jonathan my brother will go into 
18 Gilead.’ And he left Joseph the son of Zacharias, and Azarias, as fades of the people, with the 
1g rest of the army, in Judaea, to guard it. And the commanded them, saying : ‘Take ye the charge of 
20 this people, and engage not in battle with the Gentiles until we return. And three ino teas men were 
allotted unto Simon to go into Galilee, and eight thousand men” unto Judas (to go)* into Gilead. 
21 And Simon went into Galilee, and engaged in many™ battles with the Gentiles, and the Gentiles 
22 were discomfited before him. And he pursued them unto the gate* of Ptolemais; and there fell of 
ae the Gentiles’ about three thousand men, and he took their spoils. And he* took *those (that were) 


in Galilee and Arbatta with (their) wives and children, and brought* them®4 into Judaea °with great ~ 


gladness ®. ; 
2 And Judas Maccabacus‘ and *his brother® Jonathan passed over Jordan, and went three days 
as journey in the wilderness ; and they fell in with the Nabataeans, and these met them in a peaceable 
»f manner, and recounted to them all things that had befallen their brethren in Gilead , and how that 
many of them were shut up in Bosora, and Bosor, and Alema, Casphor, Maked, and Carnaim,—all® 
2; these cities (being) strong and great ; ‘and how that they were shut up in the rest* of the cities of 
Gilead‘, and that on the morrow (the enemies) had planned’ to encamp “against the stronghold™™, 
2x and to take (it)°, and to destroy all those? (who were in it) in one day. And Judas and his army 
turned suddenly “by the way of the wilderness unto Bosora*; and he took* the city, and slew all the 
malest "with the edge of the sword", and took all their spoils, and burned’ it (i.e. the city)” with fire. 


, 30 And he removed thence’ by night, and went on’ until (he reached) the stronghold. And when it 


was morning they lifted up their eyes*, and behold (there was) a great multitude ’which could not 
be numbered", bearing ladders and engines (of war), to take the stronghold*; and they were fighting 
31 against them (that were in the stronghold). And when Judas saw that the battle had begun, and 
32 that the cry of the city’ went up to® heaven, with trumpets and ‘a great sound‘, he® said unto the 
33 men of his host: ‘Fight this day for your® brethren.’ And he’ went forth behind them in three 
34 companies, and they* sounded with trumpets, and cricd out in prayer. And the army of Timotheus 


perceived that it was Maccabaeus, and they fled from before him ; and he’ smote them with a great™ 
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Ptolemy Lagi destroyed it in B.c. 312 when it was still called Akka; very possibly the renovated city which sub- 
sequently arose took its name from him ; but as he only had possession of it for a very short time, it seems more likely 
that it was named after Ptolemy II, who conquered the whole of Phoenicia, and retained possession of it. For the 
history of the city during the Maccabaean struggle see 1 Macc. x. 1, 39, 48-66, xii. 45 ff.; Josephus, Améig. X11. viii. 1, 
it, 6, ATLL. 11. 3, 1v. 1. 6. 9, vi. 2. 
ali Galilee of the Gentiles. i.e. Upper Galilee with its mixed Gentile population; cp. Isa. vill. 23, ix. I. 
18. Joseph ... and Azarias. See vv. 56-62; they are not mentioned otherwise. 
23. Arbatta. Probably = Araédah, i.e. the valley of the Dead Sea (cp. Deut. i. 7; Joshua xi. 16, xii. 8, xviii. 18). 
25. the Nabataeans. Thc Ishmaelite tribe of Nebaioth of the O.T. (Gen. xxv. 13), according to Josephus (Aziz. 
{. xii. 4); Petra, their capital, became a great commercial centre in later days. G. A. Smith (A/storical Geography of 
Palestine, p. 547) says: ‘ Their inscriptions are scattered all over eastern Palestine, where they had many settlements, 
and in Arabia, but have even been discovered in Italy, proving the extent of their trade.’ 
in a peaceable manner. Cp. ix. 35. 
26. Bosora. i.e. Bozrah in Moab (cp. Jer. xlviii. 24), not the Bozrah in Edom (Isa. Ixiii. 1). 
Bosor. i.e. most likely = Bezer ‘in the wilderness’, in the inheritance of the Reubenites (Deut. iv. 43, Joshua 
xx. 8, xxi. 36); mentioned also on the Moabite Stone. 
Alema, Casphor, Maked. These places are not otherwise mentioned ; they cannot be identified further than 
that they were cities of Gilead, see wv. 36. 
Carnaim. Cp. Gen. xiv. 5; Deut. i. 4; Am. vi. 13; 2 Macc. xii. 21, 26. 
29, the stronghold. i.e. Dathema. 
33. And he went forth ... Cp. Judges vii. 16. 
cried out in prayer. i.e. a battle-cry which was also a prayer, cp. Judges vii. 18, where the cry is: ‘For the 
Lord and for Gideon,’ which was also preceded by the blowing of trumpets. Cp. the battle-cry, ‘ Allah, Allah!’ of 
the Turks (Grimm), and ‘ For God and St. George!’ of the English. 
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I MACCABEES 5. 35-50 


35 slaughter ; and there fell of them "on that day" about eight thousand men. And he® turned aside? 
to Mizpch and fought against it, “and took it, and slew' all the males thereof, and took® the spoils 
36 thereof*, and burned it with fire. From thence he" removed, and took Casphor, Maked. Bosor, and 
| the other cities ‘of Gilead’. 
37 Now after these things Timotheus gathered another army, and encamped over against Raphon, 
38 beyond™ the brook. And Judas sent (men) to espy the army*; and they reported to him, saying: 
‘All the Gentiles *that are round about us** are gathered together unto them”, an exceeding® great 
39 host ; and they have hired Arabians to help them, and are “encamping beyond the brook’, ready to 
#0 come against thee® to battle.” And Judas went to meet them. And Timotheus said unto the 
captains of his host, when Judas ‘and his army‘ drew nigh unto the brook of water : ‘If he pass over 
41 unto us first, Swe shall not be able to withstand him®, for® ‘he will mightily prevail against us‘; but 
if he be afraid, and* encamp beyond the river, we will cross over 'unto him!, “and _ prevail against 
42 him™".’ Now when Judas came nigh unto the brook °of water°, he placed the officers” of the people 
“by the brook4, and "commanded them, saying”: * Suffer no man to encamp’, but let all* come to 
43 the battle. And he crossed over first against them, and all" his’ people after* him; and all* the 
| Gentiles were discomfhted before his’ face, and cast away their* arms, and fied unto “the temple of* 
44 Carnaim. And they? took the city*, and burned the temple with fire, together with all ‘that were® 
therein. ‘And Carnaim was subdued‘; neither could they® stand any longer before the face of 
Judas. 
45 And Judas gathered together all Isracl, them that were in Gilead, "from the least unto the 
greatest’, and their ‘wives, and their’ children, and their belongings, an exceeding great army, that 
46 they might come into the land of Judah. And they came as far as Ephron; and this was a large 
city at* (the entrance of) the pass, exceeding strong; it was not (possible) to turn aside !from it! 
\47 cither to the right or the left, but (one had) to go through the midst of it. And they of the city shut 
148 them out. and stopped up the gates with stones. And Judas sent ™unto them™ with words of peace, 
saying: ‘We? would pass through® thy” land to go into our own land; and none shall harm you, 
49 We will only pass by on our feet.’ But they would not open unto him*. And Judas ‘commanded 
proclamation to be made? in the army, that each man should encamp in the place where he was. 
50*And the men of the host' encamped*; and they" fought against the city all that day and all that 
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35- Mizpeh in Gilead ; cp. Judges x1. 29. 

36. Casphor . .. See notes on v. 26. 

37. Raphon. According to Pliny (quoted by Grimm) this was one of the cities of ‘ Decapolis’; Josephus (Aztig 
XII. vill. 4) speaks of it as a‘ city’. 

the brook.  yetpippovs = bn, ‘a torrent’ of water in a narrow channel; cp. Judges v. 21, Kc. 

39. Arabians. Cp. 2 Macc. xii. 10. ; : 

; 40. For he will mightily prevail against us. Grimm aptly refers to 2 Chron. xxxil. 13 (Sept.) = 0 oF ba 5 

42. Officers. rovs ypappareis = DIY. Cp. Deut. xx. 5 ff. (Kautzsch). 

43. and he crossed over first. That no attempt was made by Timotheus to oppose the Jews during this crossing 
shows extraordinary ineptitude: bad leadership on the part of the enemy must evidently bave had much to do with 
many of their defeats during the Maccabaean struggle. : ‘ 

the temple. zéyevos is the entire piece of consecrated ground in which a temple stands; regarding this temple 
of Carnaim cp. 2 Macc. xii. 26. 
} 45. from the least unto the greatest. A characteristic O.T. expression, DVT [OPI. : 
| 46. Ephron. According to Kautzsch, identical with the Te@pous or Te@pour, mentioned by Polybius V. Ixx. 12, as 
having been conquered by Antiochus the Great. From 77. 43, 52 (cp. 2 Macc. sii. 27f.) it must have lain in the 
| stretch of land between Asbtaroth and the Jordan, opposite Scythopolis or Beth-Shan (Grimm). The situation of the 
city explains why it was not possible ‘ to turn aside from it either to the right or the left’, i.e. the land was precipitous 
on either side. 
/ 48. we would pass through ... Cp. the similar request preferred by Moses to the king of Edom (Num. xx. 17} 
__ and to the king of the Amorites (Num. xxi. 22). 
| we will only pass by on our feet. Cp. the Hebrew phrase T71YN_ ‘dana ‘let me pass through with my feet’ 
‘| (Num. xx. 19), the idea being that of rapidly passing through ; cp. Ps. ciil. 16. } 
49. each man should encamp ... In view of what is said in the next v., that they fought ‘al! that day’, it can 
| only be a temporary halt that is here referred to, not an encampinent proper. 
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I MACCABEES 5. 51-68 


51 night; and ‘the city* was delivered into his* hands; and he* destroyed all the males’ with the edge 
of the sword, and rased” the city, and took® the spoils thereof®, and passed ° through the city over 
52 them that were slain. And they? went over Jordan into the great plain over against Bethshan. 
53°And Judas gathered together those that lagged behind, and encouraged the people all the way 
54 through until® he came into the land of Judah. And they went up to mount Sion oe gladness 
and joy, and offered whole burnt offerings, because not so much as one of them was slain ‘until they 
returned in peace’. : ; : ee “| 
55 And in the days when Judas and Jonathan‘ were in the land” of Gilead, and Simon ‘his brother? 
56 in Galilee "before Ptolemais*, Joseph! the son of Zacharias, and Azarias, leaders™ of the armies” {in 
57 Judaea), heard of their exploits and of the war,—°what things they had done® ; and they said: ‘Let 
us? also make a name for ourselves, and “let us go" fight" against the Gentiles that are round about 
58 us.’ *And they gave charge unto the (men) of the host' that was with them*, and went toward 
6o Jamnia. And Gorgias and his men came out of the city “to meet them" in battle. And Joseph and 
Azarias were put to flight, “and were pursued* unto the borders of Judaea™ ; and there fell on that 
61 day *of the people* of Israel about two thousand men. And there was a great overthrow *among 
62 the peopleY, because they hearkened not unto Judas *and his brethren, thinking to do some exploit**, 
63 But they were not of the seed of those men, by whose hand deliverance was given unto Israel. > But 
the man¢ Judas and his brethren were glorified exceedingly in the sight of all Israel, and of all* the 
64 Gentiles. wheresoever® their name was heard of®; ‘and® (men) gathered unto them, acclaiming 
them)®!. 
65 And Judas and his brethren went forth, and fought against the children of Esau in the land toward 
the south ; and he smote Hebron and the villages‘ thereof*, and pulled down the strongholds’ thereof”, 
66 and burned the towers thereof round about. ®And he® removed” to go into the land of the Philis- 
67 tines”, and he went through Marisa". In that day (certain) priests fell in battle, desiring™ themselves* 
68 to do exploits, in that they* went out to the war unadvisedly. And Judas turned aside to Azotus, to 
the land of the Philistines, and pulled" down their altars, and burned the carved images of their gods’, 
and took the spoil of their cities, and returned into “the land of Judah. 
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50. the city was delivered. For the expression cp. Gen. xiv. 20; Deut. ili. 3; Judges xi. 21; the idea was that 
the Lord of hosts (i.e. of the Israelite hosts) brought this about ; cp. 2 Macc. xii. 36. 

52. the great plain. 1c. the plain of E-sdraelon, between the Jordan and mount Gilboa; Kautzsch suggests that 

it was called the * great’ plain because it was here much broader than the continuation of it east of Jordan. 

Bethshan. Beth-Shean; called Scythopolis in Judges i. 27 (Sept.) ; 2 Macc. xii. 29; Josephus, 47g. X11. viii. 5, 
AIL vin r5 Ledd. Jud. WA. ix. 7: one of the cities of the Decapolis, the only one of the ten lying on the west of 
Jordan; the modern Befsav. 

56. Joseph .. . and Azarias. Cp. @. 18. 

58. Jamnia. See note on iv. 15. 

59. Gorgias. Cp. ili. 38 ; 2 Macc. viii. 9, ‘a captain and one that had experience in matters of war.’ 

61. because they hearkened not .. . i.e. to the command given to them by Judas in vw. 19. Josephus (Axférg. 
AII. vili. 6) says concerning this: ‘ For besides the rest of Judas’ sagacious counsels, one may well wonder at this 
concerning the misfortune that befel the forces commanded by Joseph and Azarias, which he understood would 
happen, if they broke any of the injunctions he had given them.” 

62. But they were not of the seed . . . i.e. not Hasmonaeans; the writer apparently resents the idea that any 
not belonging to the Hasmonaeans should take part in the national deliverance: cp. note on iii. 28. 

63. the man Judas. Cp. Exod. xi. 3, xxii. 1; Num. xii. 3. 

65. Hebron. The ancient Kirjath-Arba (Judges i. 10). 

the villages thereof. Cp. note on v. 8. 
the strongholds. Cod. A reads ‘ stronghold’, i. e. the citadel. 

66. Marisa. i.e. Mareshah in the plain of Judaea. The reading of all authorities, excepting 1° and Josephus, 
Antig. NIL. viii. 6), viz. ‘Samaria’ cannot be right, for to go from Hebron to Philistia via Samaria without very special 
reasons is unthinkable ; no reasons are given, but they certainly would have been given by the intelligent and careful 
author of this book if this enormous d/ou7 had been undertaken. 

67. In that day ... This episode is not mentioned by Josephus; but in 2 Macc. xii. 38-40, where, however, no 
mention of priests is made, these men are said to have fallen because under their garments were found ‘ consecrated 
tokens of the idols of Jamnia’. 

68. Azotus. See note on iv. 15. 
pulled down their altars ... Cp.x. 84. 
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I MACCABEES 6. 1-15 


1-17. Death of Antiochus Epiphancs, and accession of his son, Antiochus Eupator. 


a king Antiochus was journeying through the upper countries; and he heard that Elymais?, in 

2 Persia, was? a city “renowned for riches, for silver and gold*’, and that the temple which was in it 
(was) rich exceedingly, and that therein (were) golden shields, and breastplates, and arms, which 
Alexander, son of Philip“, the Macedonian® king, who reigned first among ‘the Greeks‘, had left 

3 behind there. So he came and sought to take the city, Zand to pillage it®; but he was not able (to 

4 do so) because the thing had become known to them of the city. And they rose up" against him to 
battle‘; and he fled, ae removed * thence with great heaviness, to return to Babylon. 

5 And'there came one bringing him tidings! into Persia™ that "the armies, which went against 
°the land of° Judah®, had been put to flight ; and that Lysias had gone forth at the head of a strong 
army, and had been put to shame before them ; Pand that they had waxed strong by reason of 
arms and power, and with store of spoils", which they took from the Tarmies that they had cut off™?s; 

7 and that they had pulled down ‘the abomination which he had built® upon the altar that was in 
Jerusalem'; and that they had compassed about the sanctuary‘ with high walls, “as (had been the 

4 case) formerly”, and Bethsura, ‘his city®. And it came to pass, when the king heard these words, 
he was struck with amazement and greatly moved ; and he laid him down upon (his) bed, and fell 

g sick for grief, because it had not befallen him as he had looked for. And he was there many days, 

10 because great? grief was renewed upon him ; and he? reckoned that he was about to die. And he 
called for all his Friends, and said unto them : ‘ Sleep departeth from mine eyes, and (my)* heart 
rr faileth for care’, ©And I said in (my) heart*, Unto what tribulation am I come, and how great 
12 a flood is it wherein | now am! For I was gracious and beloved in my power. But now I remem- 
ber the evils which I[ did at Jerusalem, and that I took all* the vessels “of silver and gold that were 
13 therein, and sent forth (armies) to destroy the’ inhabitants® of Judah without a cause. I perceive 
that on this account these evils are come upon me, and, behold, I perish 8through great grief® in 
14 a strange land.’ And he® called for Philip, ‘one of his Friends*é, and set him over all his kingdom, 
15 and gave him (his) diadem, and his robe, and (his) signet-ring, !'to the end that he should educate! 
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VI. 1, Elymais. See critical note. Most commentators take Elymais as the name of a province (Elam of the 
O.T. lying between Media and the Persian Gulf), and retain the ¢v, because a city of this name is unknown; but the 
preposition does not belong to the original text, and the whole context necessitates our regarding Elymais asa city, 
and not as a province. Josephus (Axtig. NII. ix. 1) speaks of ‘a very rich city in Persia, called Elymais’, and says 
that Antiochus ‘ went in haste to Elymais, and assaulted it, and besieged it’. Elymais is mentioned in Tobit ii. 10, 
where, however, it is thought of as a province ; but it is possible, and even probable, that the text in this passage is 
based on a misunderstanding of an original Semitic form (see Dillon in the Contemporary Keview, March, 1898, 
referred to in EF col. 1284). See next note. 

2. the temple which was in it. Cp. 2 Macc. i. 12-17, where this episode is clearly referred to; here this temple 
is spoken of as that of Nanaea, one of the primeval Babylonian deities, = Innanaea, called in later times Nana, and 
identified with Ishtar ; she is spoken of as the ‘goddess of the world’, and also as the ‘ goddess of war’ (see further 
Jastrow. Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyricns, i i. 76f.). The chief centre of the cult of this goddess was the city 
of Erech, and continued so to the very end of the Assyrian Empire. There is, therefore, the possibility that in the 
name Elymais there lurks a corruption of some form of the name of Erech in the original Hebrew text. 

had left behind there. i.e. as votive offerings. 


5. the armies . . . had been put to flight. i.e. those of Seron (iii. 23), Nicanor (iv. 14), and Gorgias (iv. 22). 
7. the abomination -- + Cp.i. 54. : : : 
10. Sleep ... Cp. Gen. xxxi. go (Sept.). With this and the following wv. cp. 2 Macc. ix. 12-17; in Josephus 


(Antig. XU. ix. 1) this speech is merely summarized. 

13. these evils are come upon me. According to Polybius (xxxi. 11), who 1s, however, only repeating a tradition 
(as €vt0i gacw), ‘these evils * constituted a species of madness, for he died Saepovnras . . . dia 76 yevéecOar twas emton- 
Hagias rot Sarpoviov Kara THY Tepi TO mpoetpnpevoy iepoy mapavopiav. The author of § Macc. is evidently preserving some 
tradition based on fact, though he assigns the cause of Antiochus’ disorder to his desecration of the temple at 
Jerusalem, while Polybius traces it to strange apparitions seen during his attempt to rob the temple in Elymais. 
Cp. the argument in Josephus (Azs/g. XII. ix. 1) who certainly does not take the will for the decd! 

ina strange land. This is a natural addition by a Jew who wishes to represent things as bad as possible for 
the arch-enemy of his race, cp. for the conception Amos vii. 17. Antiochus the Great was killed while plundering the 
temple at Elymais. 

14. Philip. Cp. 2 Macc. v. 22, vi. 11, viii. 8, ix. 29, see also 1 Macc. 1. 6. 

1S. signet-ring. Cp. Gen. sli, 42; Esther iii. 10, viil. 2. a ts ‘ 

that he should educate ... This duty had been assigned to Lysias (iil. 32-4); the reason for the change is 
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I MACCABEES 6. 16-35 


i i ‘i i cing @ cing® I ied there °in the one 
6 Antiochus his son, ™and bring him up to be king™. And king” Antiochus died t 
3 hundred ara forty-ninth year®. And when ‘Lysias knew that the king was dead, he set up 
Antiochus his (i.e. the king’s) son to reign’, whom he had nourished up while yet young, and he 
called his name F-upator. 


VI. 18-354. The struggle between Fudas and the forces under Lysias and Eupator 
for the possession of Ferusalem and Bethsura. 


18 And they that were in the citadel kept enclosing Israel round about the sanctuary, and continually 
19 sought their hurt, “and (acted as) a support to the Gentilesa. And Judas* purposed to destroy 
20 them, and called all* the people together to besiege them. ‘And they were gathered together, and 
besieged them‘ in "the one hundred and fiftieth year" ; and he” constructed siege-towers” against 
21 them, and engines (of war). And there came forth some *of them™ that were shut up, and unto 
22 them were joined certain ungodly men of Israel’. _And they went unto the king and said: ‘How 
23 long wilt thou not execute judgement, and (when wilt thou) avenge our brethren? We were willing 
24 to serve thy father, and to walk after his words, *and to follow his commandments*. be For this cause® 
the children of our people “besieged it (ie. the citadcl)*, and were alienated from us, and‘ Sas 
25 many of us as they could light on* they killed®, ‘and they spoiled* our inheritances’. And not 
>6 against us only did they stretch out their hand, but also against all their! borderlands. And, behold, 
"they are encamped this day against the citadel in Jerusalem with the object of capturing’ it, and 
27 they have fortified the sanctuary™ and Bethsura. And if thou art not® beforehand with them quickly 
they will do greater things than these, and thou wilt not° be able to control them.’ _ ; 
2g And the king was angry when he heard (this); and’ he gathered together all his F riends, (who 
29 were) the leaders of his host. and them that were over the horse’. And there came unto him* from 
30 other kingdoms‘, and from ‘the isles of the sea‘, bands of mercenaries. And the number of his forces 
was a hundred thousand footmen, and twenty thousand horsemen, and thirty-two elephants trained 
31 for war. And they went through Idumaea, and encamped against Bethsura, and fought against (it) 
many days, and made engines (of war); but "they (that were besieged)" came out and burned them 
32 With fire, and fought manfully. And Judas removed from the citadel, and encamped at Beth- 
33 zacharias, over against the king’s camp. And the king rose early in the morning, and removed the 
army in its eagerness “along the road to Beth-zacharias"; and his forces prepared themselves” for 
34 the battle, and sounded with trumpets. And they showed the elephants the blood of grapes and 
35 mulberries, that they might prepare them for the battle. And they divided the beasts among the 
phalanxes*, and they set by each elephant a thousand men armed with coats of mail. and helmets 
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not given; cp. Josephus (Azfzg. XII. ix. 2), who adds: ‘ But it was Lysias that declared his death to the multitude, 
and appointed his son Antiochus to be king, of whom at present he had the care, and called him Eupator.’ The 
appointment of Philip was fraught with evil consequences, see v7. 55-63. 
16. one hundred and forty-ninth year. 163 B.C. 
17. while yet young. Appian (.Sy7. xlvi) says he was: évvaerés watdiov, 
and he called his name. A very frequent O.T. phrase 12U-NN NAP". 
Eupator. Appian (zé2d.) says: mpowéOnxav dvopa Etrdtap of Sipor da thy Tod marpos aperny. 

18. kept enclosing ... This is explained by Josephus (4aézg. XII. ix. 3): ‘For the soldiers that were in that 
garrison rushed out suddenly, and destroyed such as were going up to the temple in order to offer their sacrifices; for 
this citadel adjoined to, and overlooked the temple.’ 

20. the one hundred and fiftieth year. 162 B.C. 

21. ungodly men of Israel. Cp. i. 11. 

26. they have fortified ... Cp. iv. 60, 61. 

30. a hundred thousand footmen ... These numbers, which are also given by Josephus, are probably 
exaggerated ; in 2 Macc. xiii. 2, the number of horsemen given is still larger, but the other forces are smaller, though 
there are added, ‘three hundred chariots armed with scythes. 

32. Beth-zacharias. A place between Jerusalem and Beth-zur, an hour’s walk to the south of Bethlehem ; the 
present Beth-zacharieh. 

34. they showed the elephants ... Grimm refers to Aelian, De Animal. xiii. § in support of the fact that 
spirituous liquors were given to elephants in order to excite them. In the present case the liquor was only shown 
to them, for had they drunk of it they would have got out of control. Josephus omits all reference to this. In 
3 Macc. v. 1, 2 there is an account of the intention to give unmixed wine to elephants, and, when thoroughly maddened, 
to drive them into an enclosure full of Jews, in order that the latter might be trampled upon. 
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I MACCABEES 6. 36-56 


36 of brass Yon their heads*; and for cach beast were appointed five hundred chosen horsemen. These 
had previously becn (with the beasts) *wherever a beast was*; *and whithersoever it went, ?they 
37 went together with (it)”; they did not leave it*, And towers of wood (were) upon them, strong 
38 (and) covered, (one) upon each beast, girt fast “¢upon them with (special) contrivances*; and upon 
each were ]thirty-°twof men®, fighting ‘from them‘, ®and (each beast had) its Indian&. ®And the 
residue of the horsemen he placed on this side and that side, on either wing of the army, ‘(thus) 
39 striking terror (into the enemy, while) covering the phalanxes'®. Now when the sun shone upon the 
40 shields of gold ‘and brass*, the mountains shone therewith, and blazed like torches 'of fire. And 
a part! of the king’s™ army ‘was spread! upon the high® mountains, and some on the °low ground®, 
4t and they went on Psafely4 and in order? And all that’ heard the noise of their multitude, ‘and of 
the:marching of the multitude, and the rattling of the arms®, did quake; for the army was exceeding*t 
42 “great and" strong. And Judas and his army drew near for battle, and there fell of the king’s army 
six hundred men. 
43 And Eleazar Avaran saw one of the beasts armed with royal breastplates, and he was higher than 
44 all the (other) beasts, so that it appeared as though the king were upon it; and he gave himself to 
45 deliver his people and to acquire an everlasting name; and he ran upon it courageously into the 
midst of the phalanx’, and slew on the right hand and on the left, and they parted asunder “from 
46 him™ on this side and on that ; and he crept under the elephant, *and¥ thrust him from beneath*, 
47 and slew it ; and it fell to the earth upon him, and he died there. And when they? saw the strength 
of the royal* (army), and the fierce onslaught” of the hosts, they® turned away from them. 
48 ‘But they? of the king’s army went up to Jerusalem to meet them, and the king encamped toward 
49 Judaea, and toward mount Sion. And he made peace® with them of Bethsura ; for! they came out 
of the city, because they had no food there" to be shut up therein (any longer), ‘because it was 
50 a sabbath to the land‘. And the king took Bethsura, and appointed® a garrison there to keep it. 
51 And he encamped against the sanctuary many days, and set there siege-towers!, and engines (of war), 
52 and instruments for casting fire ™and stones™, and pieces to cast darts and slings. And they (who 
53 were besieged) also made engines against their engines, and fought for many" days. But there were 
no victuals in the store-chambers® ?because it was the seventh year?, and they that had fled for 
54 safety Ito Judaea" from the Gentiles had eaten up the residue of the store; and there were (but) 
a few men left in the sanctuary, because the famine prevailed against them, and they were scattered, 
each man to his own place. 


VI. 55-63. Ax abortive treaty of peace. 
55 And Lysias heard that Philip, whom Antiochus the king*—while he was yet alive—appointed to 
56 nourish up his son Antiochus that he might be king, had returned from Persia tand Media‘, and 
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37. thirty-two. This is, of course, an impossible number; Grimm, following Michaelis, suggests in the original 
the reading ow vei (" two (or) three’) which, through a copyist’s error, became m3t" prenbey (é thirty-two’); Fair- 
weather and Black offer the ingenious suggestion that ‘ possibly the original text may have read mebys (“ picked 
warriors”), the term used in Exod. xiv. 7, xv. 4 of the picked men in Pharaoh's chariots, which the translator mistook 
for Dwr (‘thirty ”)?; some Greek MSS. read ‘thirty’, and 8 V read ‘thirty men of strength’. The usual number of 
warriors on an elephant was three or four. ; 

its Indian. This name came to be applied to the driver whether an Indian or not. 

39. the shields of gold ... This is merely a rhetorical picture. 

43. Eleazar Avaran. Cp. ii. 5. ; 

45. they parted asunder from him. i.e. they could not withstand his onslaught. ; 

47. they turned away from them. An instance of the general trustworthiness of the writer, who does not conceal 
the fact of defeat; that he does not enlarge upon it is very excusable; cp. Josephus, Ae//. Jud. 1.1.5. In 2 Macc. 
xili. 22, 23 the Jewish defeat is represented as a victory. De 

49. it was a sabbath to the land. i.e. a Sabbatical year, cp. Exod. xxii. 10, 11; Lev. xxv. 2-75 cp. v.53. 

51. pieces. Lz. ‘little scorpions,’ so called because part of the ‘ piece’, or instrument, resembled the uplifted tail of 
a scorpion, The Hebrew word D'I7py occurs in 1 Kings xii. 11, 145 2 Chron. 55 OG ey 

53. they that had fled for safety ... i.e. those from Gilead and Galilee, see v. 23. 45. 

55. Philip. Cp. v. 14. 
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I MACCABEES 6. 56—7. 7 


with him the forces that went with" the king, and that he was seeking to take unto him the govern- 
ment*. And he” made haste, and gave consent to depart ; and he* said ‘to the king and’ to the 
leaders of the host and to the* men: ‘*We languish daily*, and our food is scant, and the place which 
-g we are besieging is strong”, and the affairs of the kingdom lie upon us ; now Aa oiete let us give the 
PS right hand to these men, and make peace ‘with them®, ‘and with all their nation"; and let us settle 
”” with them that they (be permitted) to walk after their own laws, as aforctime ; for because of their 
60 laws which we abolished were they angered, and did all these things. poe the saying pleased the 
61 king and the leaders, and he sent unto them to make peace“: and they* accepted thereof. And ne 
king sand the leaders’ sware unto them in accordance with these (conditions) ; (thereupon) they 
42 came forth from the stronghold, and the king entered into mount Sion. But (when) he saw the 
strength of the place, he set at nought the oath 'which he had sworn, and gave commandment’ to 
63 pull down* the wall round about. And he! removed in haste, and returned unto Antioch, and found 
Philip master of the city; and he fought against him, and took the city ™by force™. 
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VII. 1-20. Demetrius becomes king of Syria; Bacchides and Alchimus sent against the Fews. 


71 Inthe one hundred and fifty-first? year Demetrius the son of Seleucus came forth from Rome, and 
2 went up with a few men "unto a city® by the sea”, and reigned there. And tit came to pass", when 
he had formed the purpose of entering into the house of the kingdom of his fathers, that the soldiery® 

3 laid hands on Antiochus and Lysias, to bring them unto him. ‘And when the thing was made known 
4to him’, he? said: ‘Show me not their faces.” And the soldiery slew them. And Demetrius sat 

5 upon the throne of his kingdom. And there came unto him all the lawless and ungodly men of 

6 Israel; and Alcimus* led them, desiring to be (high): priest. And they accused the people unto the 
king, saying : ‘Judas and his brethren have destroyed all thy Friends, and have scattered us from 

; our* land’, Now therefore send a man whom thou trustest, and let him go and see ™all the havock 
which he hath made of us and of the king’s country™, and "Ict him punish" them and all that® helped 
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59. to walk after their laws. To achieve this was the one object, originally at any rate, of the Maccabaean 
struggle. 

63. returned unto Antioch. See the further details given by Josephus (Azé/g. XII. ix. 7); cp.also2 Macc. siti. 4-7. 

VII. 1. the one hundred and fifty-first year. 162-161 B.C. 

Demetrius the son of Seleucus. The first of the name, called also Soter, on account of his having delivered 
the Labylonians from the satrap Heraclides; he reigned 162-150 B.c. His father was Seleucus IV, surnamed 
Philopator. 

Cane forth from Rome. i.e. he escaped from Rome, mainly through the help of Polybius the historian, where 
he was as a boy sent as a hostage in place of Antiochus Epiphanes, his uncle. He escaped to Tripolis, the * city by 
the sea’ (cp. 2 Macc. xiv. 1; Josephus, A4v/zg. XII. x. 1). 

afew men. According to Polybius, five men and three boys; in 2 Macc. xiv. 1 he is said to have arrived in 
Tripolis * with a mighty host and a fleet ’: 

and reigned there. Rather, proclaimed himself king there, cp. x. 1, xi. 54; Josephus (Jv//y. XII. x. 1) says: 
‘and sct the diadem on his own head.’ Polybius (xxxi. 20. 4 f.) says that while Demetrius was yet in Rome his 
guardian Diodorus brought him the news from Syria that distrust had arisen between Lysias and the Syrians, in 
consequence of which there was much turmoil in the land of his fathers. It was owing to the advice of Diodorus, who 
ee him that he would be welcomed in Syria, that he determined to escape. The event proved that he was well 
advised. 

2. the house of the kingdom. i.e. Antioch, the royal city, cp. Dan. iv. (27) 29. 
the soldiery. The Syriac rendering is probably more strictly correct, ‘the captains of the forces.’ 
3. And when the thing was made known to him. See critical note. 

Show me not their faces. A hint that they should be put away; Josephus says they were ‘immediately put to 

death by the command of Demetrius’. 
4. the throne of his kingdom. He was the rightful heir. 
5. the lawless and ungodly men. i.e. those who did not obey the Law (Torah), the Hellenizing element. 

Alcimus. According to Josephus "Idxeryos, a graecized form of DP" abbreviated from D'P*I8 (= Eliakim), ep. 
2 Kings xvii. 18, &c., another form of the name is Jehoiakim. i 

_. desiring to be (high-) priest. According to 2 Macc. xiv. 7 he had already been high-priest, but had ‘laid 
aside” his ‘ancestral glory,’ meaning the high-priesthood. Josephus (Aw/iy. XII. x. 1) speaks of him as ‘ high-priest’, 
and makes no mention of his now desiring to be so; and, again, im XX. x.1 he says: ‘ Antiochus (Eupator) and 
Lysias, the general of his army, deprived Onias, who was also called Menelaus, of the high-priesthood, and slew him 
at Beraea, and put Jacimus into the place of the high-priest, one that was indeed of the stock of Aaron, but not of this 
house’ (i.e. of Onias). The words before us are, therefore, not strictly correct, and must be understood in the sense 
of desiring to be confirmed in the office by the new king, cp. 7. 9. 
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I MACCABEES 7, 8-25 


g them.’ And the king chose Bacchides, (one) of the king’s friends*, who was ruler in the country 
gy beyond the river, 4and was a great man in the kingdom, and faithful to the king. And he sent him®, 
and the ungodly Alcimus, and made” sure to him the (high-) pricsthood*; and he commanded him 
to take vengeance upon the children of Israe!. 
ro And they* removed, "and came" with a great host into ‘the land of Judah‘; and he* sent 
11 Messengers to Judas and his brethren with words of peace. deceitfully. But they gave no* heed to 
12 their words; for they saw that they were come’ with a great host. And there was gathered together 
;; unto Alcimus and Bacchides a company of scribes, to seek for justice. And the Chassidim were the 
4A first among “the children of* Israel that sought peace of them; for they said: ‘Once that is a priest 
1, of the seed of Aaron is come ’with the forces, and he* will do us no wrong’. And he spake with 
" them words of peace, and sware unto them, saying: * We will seek the hurt neither of you nor of your 
16 friends.’ And they believed him ; and he laid hands on threescore men of them, and slew them in 
one day, according to the “words which (the psalmist)* wrote‘: 
1; The flesh of thy saints and their blood 
They poured out around Jerusalem ; 
And there was no man to bury them. 
18 And the fear ‘and the dread? of them fell upon all the people, for they said: ‘ There is neither truth 
19 nor judgement in them ; for they have broken® the covenant and the oath which they sware.’ And 
Bacchides removed from Jerusalem, and encamped in Bezeth; and he sent® and took many’ of the 
deserters that were with* him, and certain of the people, and slew them, (and cast them) into the 
20 great pit. And he delivered the land to Alcimus, and Ieft with him a force to aid him; and 
Bacchides went away unto the king. 


VII. 21-50. Fudas takes vengeance on the deserters ; his victories over Nicanor. 


.22 «And Alcimus strove for the high-priesthood'. And there were gathered unto him all they that 





troubled their people, and they got the mastery of the land of Judah, and did™ great hurt in Israel. 
23 And Judas saw all the mischief that Alcimus and his company had wrought among the children of 
24 Israel, worse than (that of) the Gentiles ; and he went out into all the coasts of Judaea™ round about, 
and took vengeance on °the men? that had deserted from him®, and they were restrained from going 
25 forth into the* country. But when Alcimus saw’ that Judas and his company waxed strong, and 
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8. Bacchides. Cp. Josephus (#¢ig. XII. x. 2), who speaks of him as ‘a friend of Antiochus Epiphanes, a good 

man (a reading which Grimm disputes), and one that had been entrusted with all Mesopotamia.’ 
the river. i.e. the Euphrates, cp. Isa. vill. 7; Zech. ix. 10. 

13. the Chassidim. See note on ii. 42. ie 

14. one that is a priest. dvépwros iepevs, a Hebraism 73 C"N, cp. Ley. xxi. 9. 

16. which (the psalmist) wrote. In different MSS. the subject (‘the psalmist*) varies; ‘the prophet’, ‘ David’, 
* Asaph’ occur. 

17. The flesh . . . A shortened form of Ps. Ixxix. 2, 3. 

thy saints. J'PON, i.e. Chassidim, cp. 7. 13; this word was most probably the reason for which the writer 
quoted the passage, for the circumstances of the Psalm are not analogous to the occurrence here described. 

18. the fear and the dread of them. Cp. Isa. vili. 13. 

neither truth nor judgement. Cp. Ps. exi. 7. 

they have broken the covenant. rapejsyoav thy cracw, dé. ‘ they have transgressed the statute’; in the O.T. 
the usual phrase is M27NN Dy (Joshua vii. 11, &c.), but N, ‘covenant’, is not infrequently = to Pn (APN), ‘statute’ 
(e.g. Isa. xxv. 5; Ps. 1 16). 

the oath which they sware. See 7. 15. 

19. Bezeth. Josephus (Aig. XII. x. 2, xi. 1), ‘the village called Bethzetha’ (= Byé{a:da, ‘the house of the olive’, 
cp. Judith v. 2), Hebr. PNY M3; in Bell. ud. V.iv. 2 Josephus speaks of Bezetha as the new quarter of Jerusalem (xacvi) 
rods). Probably the place is to be identified with this. 

the deserters that were with him. i.e. that had been with him (Bacchides). Judas did likewise, see 7. 24. 
the great pit. qpeap, /z¢. ‘ well’ or ‘cistern’ (= 1N1); the use of the definite article shows it was well known. 

21. strove for... Cp. note on v. 5; the meaning is that he strove to retain the office he already possessed, cp. 
Josephus (Axzzérg. XII. x. 3). t 

24. into all the coasts. i.e. the whole border of, cp. Judges xxix. 19. ¢-NVL" 7123 E55. 

they were restrained ... i.e. they were besieged in their fenced cities. ; 

25. But when Alcimus ... In 2 Macc. xiv. 26 the return of Alcimus is stated to be the understanding that had 

been arrived at between Judas and Nicanor; the account in Josephus (dzéig. XII. x. 3, 4) does not agree with this. 
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1 MACCABEES 7. 25-45 


knew that he was not® able to withstand them’, he returned to the king", and brought evil accusations 
against them”. ; . , 
24 And the king® sent Nicanor, ‘once of his honourable princes, a man that hated Israel and was their 
27 enemy”, and commanded him to destroy the people. And Nicanor came to Jerusalem with a great 
2 host; and he sent unto Judas and his brethren deceitfully” with words of peace, saying : ‘ Let there 
be no battle between me and you”; I* will come with a few men, that I may see your faces? in 
29 peace. And he* “came to Judas‘, and they saluted one another peaceably®. But the enemies were 
ready to take away Judas by violence. And the thing became known to Judas, (namely) that he 
31 came unto him with deceit; and he was sore afraid of him, and would see his face no more. And 
(when) Nicanor knew that his purpose was discovered, he went out to meet Judas fin battle! beside 
32 Capharsalama ; and there fell of those (that were) with Nicanor about five hundred? men, and they 
fled into the city of David*. : 
33 And iafter these things’ Nicanor went up to mount Sion; and there came some of the priests out 
of the sanctuary, and some of the elders of the people, to salute him peaceably, and to show him the 
34 whole burnt sacrifice that was being offered for the king; but he mocked them, and laughed at them, 
35 and polluted them, and spake haughtily, and sware in a rage, saying: * Unless Judas and his army 
be now delivered into my hands, it shall be that, if I come again in safety, I will burn up this house.’ 
36 And he went forth with grcat* wrath. And the priests entered in, and stood before the altar and 
37 the temple’, and wept and said: ‘ Thou™ didst choose this house to be called by thy name, to be a 
38 house of prayer “and supplication® for thy people; take vengeance on this man and his army, and 
let them °fall by the sword®; remember their blasphemies, and suffer them not to live any longer.’ 
39 _«And Nicanor went forth from Jerusalem, and encamped in Bethhoron, and there met him the host 
4,0 of Syria. And Judas cncamped in Adasa with three thousand men; and Judas prayed, and said: 
41 ‘When they that came from the king blasphemed. thine angel went out and smote among them one 
42 hundred and eighty-five thousand. Even so crush? this army before us to-day ; and let all the rest 
know that he hath spoken wickedly against thy sanctuary ; and judge him® according to his wicked- 
43 ness. And the armies joined battle ‘on the thirteenth (day) of the month Adar™; and Nicanor’s 


44 army was discomfited, *and he himself was the first to fall in the battle*. Now when his army saw © 


45 that Nicanor was fallen, they cast away their arms, and fled. And they* pursued after them a day’s 
journey from Adasa until thou comest to Gazara, and they sounded an alarm after them “with the 
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26. Nicanor. Cp. 11. 38; Josephus (/. «.) speaks of Nicanor as ‘the most kind and most faithful of all his 
(Demetrius’) friends; for he it was who fled away with him from the city of Rome’; Polybius (xxxi. 22. 4) also 
speaks of him as one of Demetrius’ intimate friends in Rome. 

28. that I may see your faces in peace. i.e. that | may have friendly intercourse with you; it is a Hebraism 
(0°25 M81); but it is also used of simply appearing before someone, e.g. Exod. x. 28, and cp. 7. 30. 


31. he went out to meet Judas in battle. A Hebrew phrase, cp. Num. xx. 1 ynaapd NYN DAI YD, ‘lest with 
the sword I go forth to meet thee.’ 

_ Capharsalama. Called ‘a village’ by Josephus; possibly to be identified with the modern Salame, a village 
distant from Jaffa about an hour’s walk (Kautzsch). 

32. and there fell .. . According to Josephus, Nicanor ‘beat Judas, and forced him to fly to that citadel which 
was in Jerusalem’; an obvious error since the citade! (‘ Akra’) was in the hands of the enemy ! 

33- there came . . . out of the sanctuary. i.e. the outer court; they came from the inner court into which 
Nicanor, as a Gentile, was not permitted to enter. 

offered for the king. Cop. Jer. xxix; Ezra vi. 10; Josephus, Be//. Jud. 11. xvii. 2. 

34. polluted them. Most probably by spitting on them; this was, according to the Rabbis, one way whereby 

Levitical purity was lost (cp. Krauss, Zed. Arch., i, pp. 251, 704). 


35. unless. cay pr = xd DN; the threat is conditional on his winning the victory. 
37. to be called by thy name ... Cp. with this verse 1 Kings viii. 38, 43. 
39- elem See note on i. 16. 
40. asa. An hour and a half north-east of Bethhoron; Josephus (Axdig. XII. x. aks of i ‘a village 
which was thirty furlongs distant from Bethhoron/ a # tae 4 
41. when they that came from the king ... The reference is to Sennacherib, see 2 Kings xviii. 22 ff. 
one hundred ... Cp. 2 Kings xix. 35; reference to the same event is made in Ecclus. xviii. 21. 
43. Adar. The twelfth month of the Jewish ecclesiastical year, corresponding roughly to March; in leap-years 
there is what is called Adar Shend (the ‘Second Adar’), which is then the thirteenth month. 
45. a day’s journey. From Adasa to Gazara is about fifteen miles. 
Gazara. See note on iv. 15. 
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I MACCABEES 7. 46—8. 5 
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46 solemn trumpets". And they came forth out of all the villages of Judaea round about", “and closed 

them in”; and these turned back on those (behind), and they all fell by the sword, and there was 
\47 not one of them left. And they took the spoils and the booty, and they smote off Nicanor’s head, 
| and his right hand, which he stretched out so haughtily, and brought them*, and hanged them up’ 
las near Jerusalem. And the people was exceeding glad, “and they kept that day as a day of great 
49 gladness*. And they ordained that this day should be observed year by year (on) the thirteenth 
so (day) of Adar. And “the land of** Judah had rest Ya little while”. 


VIII. 1-32. Fudas concludes a treaty with the Romans, after having 
heard of thety power and rule. 


i}, And Judas heard of the fame of the Romans, that they were valiant men, and that they were 
friendly disposed towards all who attached themselves to them, and that they offered friendship? to 

2 aS many as came unto them, Pand that they were valiant men’. And they told him about their 
wars and exploits which they had done among the Galatians, and “how they had ‘conquered them4, 

3 and brought them under tribute ; and (they told him also of) what things they had done in the land 

4 of Spain’, how they had acquired “the mines of silver and gold there®; fand how that by their 
policy and persistence’ they had conquered the whole® land (and the land was exceeding far ‘from 
them’); also (they told) of the kings that had come against them from the uttermost part of the 
earth, until they had discomfited them’, and smitten them very sore ; and how the rest had given 

5 them tribute year by year. Furthermore, (they told) of how they had discomfited in battle * Philip, 
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the solemn trumpets. Z/¢. ‘the trumpets of signals’, i.e. to give a signal to their friends in the villages round 
about, see next verse. 

46. closed them in. imepexepwy adrots, ‘ outflanked them’, thanks to the alarm given by the signal trumpets. 

47. smote off ... Cp. 1 Sam. xxxi. 9: Judith xii. 8-15. 

stretched out ... hanged them up. ¢ferewey . . . éferetvay, a word-play quite after the Hebrew fashion. 

49. . . . the thirteenth (day) of Adar. This festival was originally called ‘ Nicanor Day’, but it was displaced 
(when, is not known) by the Fast of Esther, which was kept on this day in memory of Esther's fasting, mentioned in 
Esther ix. 31 (cp. Esther iv. 3, 16); this fast was a preparation for the feast of Purim, which occurs on the fourteenth 
of Adar. ‘ Nicanor Day’ is mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud (/egi//ah, ii. 66 «), where it is spoken of as a semi- 
festival. 

50. the land ... had rest. Cp. ix. 57, xiv. 4, and for the Hebrew p4yn nypy cp. Joshua xi. 23. 

a little while. Zi¢.‘a few days’, 1.e. about a month, cp. ix. 3. 


VIII. 1-32. ‘The details of this narrative have been called in question by many critics, although the fact of a treaty 
having been concluded between the Jews and the Romans has been generally admitted. Wellhausen, e.g., while 
asserting that the journey to Rome, the negotiations with the Senate, and the return to Jerusalem, could not have 
been accomplished in a single month, goes on to say: ‘‘ This would be decisive, only I am not convinced that the 
usual assumption is correct. For the festival of Nicanor’s day is unintelligible, if the sensation of victory had been 
forthwith effaced through a reverse of the worst description. It 1s not maintained that the statement of 1 Macc. 
vill. 17 (2 Macc. iv. 11) is drawn purely from the imagination” (/s7. und Jtid. CGesch.?, p. 250, note 3). That the 
narrative does contain inaccuracies (7v. 8, 15, 16) is not to be denied. These, however, may be accounted for by 
the defective means of international communication in those days, and still more by the fact that the interests of the 
Jews were practically confined to agriculture and their ancestral religion. The writer’s graphic picture is, upon the 
whole, “not unfaithful” (Rawlinson), and has “‘ quite the character of that zaivefé and candour with which intelligence 
of that sort is propagated in the mouth of the common people” (Grimm). In spite of what is said in v. 13, he is 
apparently blind as to the dangers attending negotiations with Rome’ (Fairweather and Black, p. 157). 

1. all who attached themselves to them. Rawlinson points out that ‘the Romans had received into alliance 
Attalus of Pergamus, Ariarathes of Cappadocia, Ptolemy Philometor, and the Rhodians.’ 

2. the Galatians. Kautzsch thinks it improbable that the reference is to the Gauls in Asia Minor who were 
conquered by Manlius Vulso, 189 B.c.; he thinks, with Mommsen and others, that the Gauls of Upper Italy are 
meant; these were subjugated by the Romans in I90 B.C., and laid under tribute. 

3. the land of Spain. This came under the Roman dominion in 201 B.C., though only that portion of it which had 
belonged to the Carthaginians ; it was not until nearly two centuries later that the whole country became incorporated 
into the Roman Empire. 

the mines of silver and gold there. Pliny (Hist. Natura/is, xxxiii. 4, §§ 21, 23) speaks of the gold and silver 
found in Spain, the former in the shape of gold-dust in the bed of the Tagus; Diodorus Siculus (v. 35, § 1) says: 
‘Spain has the best and most plentiful silver from mines of all the world’ (cp. Rawlinson, Ast. ef Phoenicia, 
pp- 313 ff.). 

4. the whole land. dros is used here of the whole country as in I Sam. xii. 8 (Sept.); Jer. xvi. 2, 3 (Sept.); the 
Hebrew word (Oyp) is used in the same way in these passages. The statement here is an exaggeration, see note on 7. 3. 

5. Philip. i.e. Philip V, King of Macedonia, 220-179 B.c.; he was finally defeated at the battle of Cynoscephalae 
in Thessaly (197 B.c.) by T. Ouinctius Flaminius, 
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1 MACCABEES 8. 5-15 


land* Perseus!, king of Chittim, and them that lifted themselves up against them. and had conquered 
6 them; Antiochus also, the great™ king of Asia, who had come against them to battle, having 
a hundred and twenty elephants, with cavalry, and chariots, and an exceeding great host,—he had 
also been discomfited by them”, and they had taken him alive, and had appointed that both he and 
such as reigned after him should give them a great tribute® and should give hostages, and a ‘tract 
(of land), (namely) the country of India, and Media, and Lydia, and of the goodliest of their 
y countries ; and how they had taken them from him. and had given them to king Eumenes. Also 
10 (they told of) how they of Greece had purposed to come and destroy them, and the thing had 
become known to them, and they had sent against them a captain, and had fought against them, 
and many of them had fallen, wounded to death” ; and (of how) they had made captive their wives 
and their children, “and had spoiled them and conquered their land, and had pulled down their 
1, strongholds*4, and had brought them into bondage unto this day. And (they told of) how they had 
destroyed the residue of the kingdoms *and of the isles*, as many as had risen up against them‘, and 
12 had made them their servants; but that with their friends and such as relied upon them they kept 
amity ; and (of) how they had conquered the kingdoms" that were nigh and those that were far off, 
13 and that all who heard of their fame were afraid of them. Moreover (they told) that whomsoever 
they will to succour and to make kings, become kings*; and that whomsoever they will, do they 
14 depose; and they are exalted exceedingly ; and that for all this none of them did ever put on 
15 a diadem, “neither did they clothe themselves with purple, to be magnified* thereby’. (They told) 
also how they had made for themselves a senate house, and how day by day three hundred #and 
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Perseus. The illegitimate son and successor of Philip; he was conquered by L. Aemilius Paullus at the battle 
of ’ydna (168 b.c.), whereby the Macedonian kingdom was brought to an end. 

Chittim. See note on i. 1. 

and them that lifted ... Probably the reference is to those who sent reinforcements to Perseus, viz. the 
Fpirots, Thessalians, and Thracians (Grimm). 

6. Antiochus also... i.e. Antiochus III, the Great, King of Syria 223-187 b.C., son of Seleucus Callinicus. 

Asia. See note on xi. 13. 

discomfited. At the battle of Magnesia, 190 B.c., by Scipio Africanus (Polybius, in. 3. 4). 

7. taken him alive. ‘Here the author has been misled by a false report. According to the unanimous testimony 
of the classical writers, Antiochus succeeded in making his escape’ (Fairweather and Black); Kautzsch suggests that 
possibly the author has mixed up Antiochus with Perseus here. 

such as reigned after him. Seleucus IV, Philopator (187-176 B. C.), and Antiochus IV, Epiphanes (175-164 B. C.), 
with whom the tribute ceased. 

a great tribute. According to Polybius, xxi. 14. 3-6, 15,000 Euboic talents, 500 of which had to be paid at the 
conclusion of the negotiations, 2,500 when peace was ratified, and 1,000 a year for the next twelve years (quoted by 
Knabenbauer, p. 152). 

hostages. See note on i. Io. 

atract. dé:acrodi), the word is apparently used in the same sense as in Rom, iii. 22, a ‘distinction’, i.e. the land 
in question was to be distinguished in the future from the rest of his possessions by being assigned to the Romans. 

8. India. This never belonged to Antiochus, so he could not have ceded it to Rome. 

Media. According to Livy xxxvii. 56, xxxvilil. 38 it was only his possessions on this side of the Taurus (i.e. on 
the west) that Antiochus was forced to give up. We must probably see here, as elsewhere in this section, a rhetorical 
exaggeration. The ingenious attempts which have been made to eimend to the text, and read ‘Ionia and Asia’, or 
* Mysia’, may or may not be justified, but they have absolutely no support either from MSS. or Versions. 

. -. toking Eumenes. Eumenes II, king of Pergamos (197-158 B.c.), and son of Attalus I; these territories 
were given to him by the Romans in recognition of the help rendered during the war with Syria, and especially at the 
battle of Magnesia (see further, Smith's Dict. of Class. Biog. s.v.). 

9. Also... What this all refers to is not known. Kautzsch thinks that very probably the reference may be to the 
Koman victory over the forces of the Achaean Alliance (147-146 B.C., i.e. fifteen years after the death of Judas 
Maccabaeus) ; in this case the ‘captain’, mentioned in v7. 10, would be L. Mummius. The war, which was short and 
decisive, resulted in the subjugation of the whole of Greece, which was reduced to the status of a Roman province, 
under the name of Achaia. 

11. the isles. i.e. Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, together with the isles of the Grecian Archipelago. 

12. In this and the next few verses the subjects of v7. 1 ff. are again reverted to. 

with their friends ... they kept amity. This is not in accordance with the facts; the statement is, no 
doubt, due to insufficient knowledge. 

_15. and how day by day... As Fairweather and Black point out, ‘this is quite a mistake. The regular 
sittings of the Senate were confined to the Kalends, Nones, Ides, and Festivals. In case of emergency, however, 
it could be summoned in a moment, as its members were not allowed to leave Rome for more than a day, and only 
a few of them at atime. In the later days of the Republic the Senate sat on all lawful days in February to receive 
foreign ambassadors, but there is no evidence that the practice was as old as the time of the Maccabees. If it was, 


the writer’s mistake is easily explained’ The reference to three hundred and twenty members of the Senate is also 
a mistake, it never reached more than three hundred, 
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I MACCABEES 8. 15-28 


twenty* men sat in council, consulting alway for the people, to the end that they* might be well 
16 ordered ; and how they committed their government to one man year by year, that he should be over 
them. and be lord over all? their country ; and that all are obedient to this one, and that there is 
neither envy nor emulation among them. 
17 And Judas chose Eupolemus, the son of John, the son of Accos, and Jason, the son of Eleazar, and 
18 sent them to Rome, to makea league of amity and confederacy ‘with them", and that they should 
take the yoke from’ them, when they saw that the kingdom of the Greeks did keep Israel in 
19 bondage. And they® went to Rome, ‘and the way was exceeding long’: and they entered into the 
20 Senate house, 2and answered® "and said”: ‘ Judas, who is also (called) Maccabaeus, and his brethren, 
and the whole people of the Jews, have sent us unto you, to make a confederacy and peace with you, 
21 and that we might be registered (as) your confederates and friends.’ And the thing was well-pleasing 
22 in their sight. And this is the copy of the writing! which they wrote back again on tablets of brass, 
and sent to Jerusalem, ‘that it might be with them there* for a memorial of peace and confederacy : 
23 ‘Good success be to the Romans, and to the nation of the Jews, by sea and by land for ever; the 
24 sword also and the enemy be far from them. But if war arise for Rome! first, ™or for any of their 
25 confederatesin all their dominion™,the nation of the Jews shall help them as confederates as the occasion 
26 shall prescribe "to them”, with all their heart ; and unto °them that make war® they (i.e. the Jews) 
Pshall not give’, neither supply, food, arms, money, or ships, as it hath seemed good unto Rome: and 
they (i.e. the Jews) shall observe their obligations, receiving nothing (in the way of a bribe). “In the 
27 same manner", moreover, if war come first" upon the nation of the Jews, the Romans shall help them 
28 as confederates with all their soul, as the occasion shall prescribe to them; and to them that are 
confederates’ there shall not be given corn, arms, moncy, ‘or ships’, as it hath seemed good unto 
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16. one man. Another instance of inadequate knowledge; there were, of course, two consuls. 

neither envy ... This also is contrary to fact; on this, however, Grimm remarks that ‘it is psychologically 
very comprehensible that, having regard to the assistance to be looked for by an alliance with Rome, the darker side 
of the conditions which obtained in the Roman State, of which the writer might have been cognisant, were naturally 
overlooked or left unnoticed.’ At any rate, it is not to be expected that the writer should have had much intimate 
acyuaintance with the internal affairs of Rome; and even if he had, his knowledge of the deplorable conditions in his 
own country would unconsciously tend to make him take a bright view of all that concerned the powerful people from 
whom so much was hoped. 

17. Eupolemus. ‘Perhaps identical with that Eupolemus who is known to us as a Hellenistic writer’ (Schirer, 
The Jewish People ..., Div. I, vol. i, p. 231, see also Div. II, vol. ili, pp. 203 ff.); he was a Palestinian Jew who 
wrote about 158-157 B.C. or shortly afterwards. 

the son of John. See 2 Macc. iv. 11. 

Accos. More correctly Hakkoz, cp. 1 Chron. xxiv. 10; Ezra i. 61; Neh. il. 4, 21, vil. 63, belonging to a priestly 
family. 

econ the son of Eleazar. Perhaps the same Jason who is mentioned as the father of Antipater in xi. 16, 
XIV. 22. 

18. the yoke. i.e. the Syrian yoke; this implies either that the victory over Nicanor, recorded in ch. vii, had not 
yet taken place, or else that it was, after all, not of a wholly decisive character; Schurer thinks that ‘from the general 
drift of the First Book of Maccabees, it may be assumed that Judas had first arranged the embassy after the victory 
over Nicanor’ (op. cit. Div. 1, vol. 1, p. 232 note). 

22. tablets of brass. The usual way of preserving documents of this kind; Grimm quotes Polybius, iil. 26. 1, who 
says, in reference to the treaties between Rome and Carthage, that they were preserved in this way, and that they 
were kept in the Capitol. Josephus (Amfig. XII. x. 6) says regarding this treaty that the Romans ‘also made 
a decree concerning it, and sent a copy of it into Judaea; it was also laid up in the Capitol, and engraven in brass.’ 

23. Good success be to the Romans. ‘The equivalent, as Grimm points out, of the usual Roman formula: Quod 
bonum, faustum felixque sit populo Romano... 

26. unto them that make war ... ships. Kautzsch sees in this mention of ships, which at this time (161 B.C.) 
the Jews could not have supplied, one of the reasons for regarding this whole section (7. 22-32) as having been 
added later, whether in the Hebrew original or when the translation was made; but there is much in Grimm's 
contention that the mention of ships shows the far-seeing character of Roman policy, especially as not long after this 
the Jews got possession of a harbour (cp. xiv. 5). At the same time, it is worth while noting that in Josephus’ 
account the ships are not spoken of in reference to the Jews; in Azvéfzg. NII. x. 6 the decree runs: * It shall not be 
lawful for any that are subject to the Romans to make war with the nation of the Jews, nor to assist those that do so, 
either by sending them corn, or ships, or money’; this is the only mention of ships. It is, therefore, just possible 
that the form of the decree in 1 Macc. is due to a misunderstanding of the original Roman form of it. 

as it hath seemed good unto Rome. This, together with the phrase in vv. 25, 27, ‘as the occasion shall 
prescribe to them’, made the treaty far more advantageous to the Romans than to the Jews; see also the same words 
in v.28. It is true that in v. 30 there is a Aroviso that modifications might be made by either party by mutual consent. 
but this does not appear to be part of the actual treaty, the words of which clearly stop at the end of «’. 26. 


I MACCABEES 8. 29—9. 5 


29 Rome": and they shall observe these obligations, and that without deceit.’ * According to these 

30 words have the Romans made (a treaty) with the people of the Jews. But if hereafter the one 
party Yor? the other’ shall determine to add or to diminish anything, they shall do it at their 

3 pleasure, and whatsoever they shall add or take away shall be established. Bus as touching the 

” evils which king** Demetrius doeth "unto you’, we have written 4to him ® saying“4: ‘ Wherefore hast 

32 thou made thy yoke heavy upon our friends (and) confederates the Jews? If, therefore, they plead 
any more against thee, we will do them justice®*, and fight thee by sea and by land. 


IX. 1-22. Death of Fudas Maccabacus. 


9, And when Demetrius had heard that Nicanor *was fallen® with his forces 2in battle®, he sent 
Bacchides and Alcimus again into the land of Judah a second time?, and the right wing (of his army) 

2 with them. And they® went by way of Gilgal*, and encamped against Mesaloth, which is in Arbela, 
3°and gat possession of it‘, and destroyed* much people. And Sin the first month of the one 

4 hundred and fifty second year® they encamped against Jerusalem. And they removed and went 

5 unto Berea, with twenty thousand footmen and two thousand horse. And Judas was encamped at 
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31. we have written to him ... But, as Schiirer truly points out, this came too late, for through the energetic 
action of Demetrius the overthrow of Judaea had already been completed before there was any possibility of inter- 
ference on the part of the Romans (cp. ix. 1-21). 

wherefore hast thou made thy yoke heavy. A Hebraism by T3371 (cp. 2 Chron. x. 10, 14). 
32. we will do them justice. Another Hebrew phrase payin ne'p (‘to do justice’, lit. ‘judgement '), Deut. x. 18, &c. 


{X. 1. that Nicanor was fallen. Cp. vii. 43, 44. ; 
he sent ... asecond time. mpoce@ero . . . dmoaretAat, ‘he added to send’, a Hebrew phrase nbvid 4D. 
the right wing. The Jews faced eastwards so that from their point of view the right would be the Syrian troops 
in the south, but the actual right wing of the Syrian army was that part of it stationed towards the north; see next 
note, Bacchides probably came from the north, Josephus directly states that he ‘marched out of Antioch’ (Azfig. 
XIL. xi. 1). 

a fies ... Mesaloth ...Arbela. The identification of the place which ‘ Gilgal’ represents is extremely 
difficult, perhaps impossible. The best attested reading is TdAyaka = Gilgal; but there are at least three places of 
this name mentioned in the O.T.; Joshua’s Gilgal, the Gilgal by Bethel, and the Gilgal by Mount Gerizim (on this 
see G. A. Smith in EB 1729 ff.). Some MSS., followed by the Lucianic Syriac, read TaAadd = Gilead ; and Josephus 
has l'aAtAaiay = Galilee. Assuming, as is permissible, that the two last readings are to be rejected, and that ‘ Gilgal’ | 
is the right reading, it seems upon the whole best to identify this with the Gilgal by Mount Gerizim; ‘if’, says | 
G. A. Smith (£B 291 f.), ‘ Bacchides wished to avoid the road which had proved so fatal to Nicanor, he may have 
taken the road from Esdraelon south through Samaria. .. . On this route Masaloth might be Meselieh or Meithalun, 
respectively 5 or $ miles south of Jenin, each of them a natural point at which to resist an invader. A greater 
difficulty is presented by ¢» "ApByAos. The plural form evidently signifies a considerable district. Now, Eusebius HI 
(OS® ’ApBndd) notes the name as extant in his day, on Esdraelon, 9 Roman miles from Lejjiin, while the entrances 
from Esdraelon on Meselieh and Meithalun are 91 Roman miles from Lejjiin. It is therefore possible that the ’ 
name *ApBnAa covered in earlier days the whole of this district. The suggestion is, however, far from being capable " 
of proof. The chief points in its favour are the straight road from the north, which was regarded as a natural line of ' 
invasion, and the existence along the road of a Jiljiljeh [= Gilgal], a Meselieh, and a Meithalin,’ 

3. the first month. If, as there is every reason to suppose (cp. i. 54, vit. 43), it is the Jewish first month that is . 
meant, it is the month Nisan, corresponding roughly to April. This would mean that only six or seven weeks had 
elapsed since the defeat of Nicanor on the 13th of Adar (= March); that does not allow much time for the news 
of Nicanor’s defeat to have reached Demetrius in Antioch, and for the latter to dispatch the reinforcements under 
Bacchides, especially as some time must have been taken up in encamping against Mesaloth, and getting possession 
of it, and destroying much people (see v. 2), on the way to Jerusalem. This feat is not impossible, but rather 
improbable, unless we suppose (with Michaelis, quoted by Grimm) that it was leap-year, in which the month Adar 
Sheni with its twenty-nime days came between Adar and Nisan. Otherwise the most obvious explanation is that the 
writer has made a mistake of about a month. 

they encamped against Jerusalem. Presumably Bacchides thought Judas was in Jerusalem ; otherwise it is 
difficult to understand why he should have encamped here. It is surprising how badly Bacchides must have been 
informed about the movements of his opponents; bad generalship and an inefficient intelligence department on the 
part of the Syrians, both of which are several times unconsciously implied by the writer of this book, must evidently 
have had much to do with the success of the Maccabees against overwhelming odds. In this particular case the 
disparity was so great that even bad generalship could not save the Jews from disaster. 

4. they removed .. . unto Berea. ‘They had scarcely settled themselves down before Jerusalem before they had 
to break up the camp again. It is not known where Berea was. 


§- Judas was encamped at Elasa. This place is also unknown ; Josephus says that ‘Judas pitched his camp at 
x certain village whose name was Bethzetha’ (4g. XII. xi. 1). 
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I MACCABEES 9. 6-22 


6 Elasa, and three thousand chosen men with him. And (when) they saw the multitude "of the 
forces, that they’ were many *, they feared exceedingly ; and many slipped away from the army; 
7 there were not left 'of them’ more than eight hundred men. And (when) Judas saw that his army 
| slipped away, “and that (nevertheless) the battle was imminent for him™, he was sore troubled in 
's heart, for that he had no time to gather them together. "And he became desperate”, and said to 
them that were left: ‘Let us arise and go up against our adversaries, if peradventure we may be able 
g to fight against them.’ And they turned from him, saying: ‘ We shall in no wise be able °(to with- 
stand them)°; but let us rather save our lives now”; let us return (later on) with our brethren, and 
o fight “against them"; we are (now too) few.’ Then Judas said: ‘Far be it "from me*™ to do this 
thing, to flee from them! *And if* our time is come®*, let us die manfully" for our brethren’s sake 
1 ‘and not leave a cause (of reproach) against our glory’.’ And the (Syrian) host removed from the 
camp. and (the Jews) stood to encounter them ; and the horse was divided into two companies, and 
the slingers and the archers went before the host together with “all the mighty men that fought in 
-a the front (of the line of battle)*. But Bacchides was on the right wing; and the phalanx drew near 
from both sides, and they blew with their trumpets, and the men of ¥Judas’ side* also blew ywith 
:3 their trumpets®; and the earth shook 7with the shout? of the* armies. And the battle was joined, 
14 (and continued) from morning until evening. And (when) Judas saw that Bacchides and the main 
strencth of (his) army were on the right wing, ?his followers concentrated their whole attention (upon 
15 them)”, and the right wing® was discomfited by them, and they pursued after them unto the mount 
\r6 Azotus*, And (when) they that were on the left wing® saw that the right wing® was discomfited, 
t7 they turned (and followed) upon the footsteps of Judas and those that were with him. And the 
18 battle waxed sore, and many‘ fon either side® fell "wounded to death®. And Judas fell, and the 
rg rest fled. And Jonathan and Simon ‘took Judas their brother, and‘ buried him in the sepulchre of 
20 his* fathers at Modin. And they bewailed him}, and all Israel "made great lamentation for him 
and™ mourned" many days, °and said°: 
21 ‘How is the mighty one fallen, the saviour of Israel !?’ 
22 And the rest of the acts of Judas, "and (his) wars”, and the valiant deeds ‘which he did", and his 
greatness?,—they are not written ; for they were exceeding many. 
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the critical moment; Josephus gives their number as only one thousand, but this is obviously a mistake, as he says 
that ‘ they all fled away, excepting eight hundred’! 
8. he became desperate. Cp. Deut. xx. 3 (Sept.). 
10. far be it from me to do this thing. My po yevoiro mano ro mpaypa toro, a very Hebraic phrase: 
ner meyo *S add (cp. xiii. 5), see Gen. xliv. 7, 17; Joshua xxii. 29, xxiv. 16; 1 Kings xxi. 3. 
13. the earth shook. Cp. 2 Sam. xxii. 8. 
from morning until evening. Josephus says the battle continued ‘till sun-set’, but does not mention when it 
began; the statement in the text is probably a rhetorical exaggeration ; eight hundred against twenty-two thousand, 
holding out all day, can scarcely be literally true, especially as no hint is given that the smaller number occupied any 
advantageous position; from the account in the text, as well as in Josephus, the two armies met on equal terms as far 
as position was concerned. 
15. the mount Azotus. Josephus, ‘a mountain called Eza’ (or Aza); no such mountain is known; the text 1s 
clearly corrupt. 
17. and the battle waxed sore. kai éSapivOy 6 modepos, a Hebrew phrase mandir 7Aan1; cp. 1 Sam. xxxi. 3; 
1 Chron. x. 3: Isa. xxi. 15. 
19... . took Judas their brother. According to Josephus (4g. XII. xi. 2) they ‘received his dead body by 
a treaty from the enemy’; this is more likely to be correct, for it is hardly to be expected that the Syrians would have 
treated the body of the Jewish rebel chief, as they regarded him, with more respect than that which the Jews accorded 
to the body of the Syrian general Nicanor (see vii. 47), unless there were special reasons for this. Josephus does not 
mention the terms of this * treaty’. 
Modin. Cp. ii. 1, xu. 27. 
20. great lamentation. Cp. xiii. 26. 
21. How is the mighty one fallen. Cp. 2 Sam. 1. 19, 25, 27. 
the saviour of Israel. Cp. Judges iii. 9; 2 Kings xu. 5. 
22. And the rest of the acts ... For the phraseology cp. xvi. 23; it occurs often in the Books of the Kings. 
they are not written. This statement implies that for this part of the narrative (i.e. the ‘rest of the acts") no 
documents were available; which, on the other hand, implies that what is recorded in our book was based on extant 
documents. 
‘With the overthrow of Judas’, says Schirer (of. ci#., I. i, p. 233), ‘it was finally and definitely proved that it 
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three thousand chosen men. It is strange that so many of these ‘chosen men’ should have ‘ slipped away’ at 
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JONATHAN MaccaBAEvs. IX. 23—XIL. 53. P 
IX. 23-31. Fonathan succeeds Fadas. 


23 And it came to pass after the death of Judas that the lawless put forth their heads in all the 
24 borders of Israel, and all they that wrought iniquity rose up ; m those days *there arose exceeding 
great murmuring that the land made peace with them’. And Bacchides chose out the ungodly men, 
26 and made them lords of the country. And they sought out and searched for the friends of Judas, 





tiie 

and brought them to Bacchides, and he took vengeance on them, *and treated them with mockery®, lls 
27 And there was great tribulation in Israel, such as was not since the time that a_ prophet appeared " 
2g unto them*. And all the friends of Judas were gathered together, and they said unto Jonathan : : 
29 ‘Since thy brother Judas hath died, we have no man like him to go forth® against our enemies and ‘3 
30 Bacchides, ‘and against them of our nation that are inimical (to us)**. Now therefore we have : 
chosen thee this day to be our ruler and leader *in his stead*, ¥that thou mayest fight our battles’. “ 

31 2And Jonathan took® >the leadership upon him at that time”, and rose up in the stead of his brother ' 


Judas?. 
IX. 32-73. Yonathan's struggle with Bacchides. 


33. And (when) Bacchides knew it, he sought to slay him. But (when) Jonathan, cand Simon his 
brother, “and all that were with him**, knew it, they fled into the wilderness of Tekoah, and 
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was a vain endeavour on the part of the Jewish nationalists to measure swords with the mighty forces of Syria. 
Brilliant as the earlier achievements of Judas had been, he was largely indebted to the recklessness and seilf- 
confidence of his opponents. Continuous military success was not to be thought of if only the Syrian authorities 
seriously roused themselves to the conflict. The following age cannot show even one Conspicuous victory of the kind 
by which Judas had won renown. What the Maccabaean party finally reached, it won through voluntary concessions 
of claimants to the Syrian throne contending with one another, and generally in consequence of internal dissensions 
in the Syrian Empire.’ 
23. the lawless. Cp. vii. 24, 25. ; ' 
put forth ... rose up. Cp. Ps. xcii. 7 (Sept. xci. 8). ; ; . ae | 
24. murmuring. Prof. Torrey (£B 2859) thinks the rendering Ayuds is due to a misreading of the original Hebrew 
which had DY7 (‘murmuring’), not JY" (‘famine’); this, if correct, would certainly make the next clause less difficult. 
that the land made peace with them. «ai atropdAnaev y xopa per airway. The verb with pera only occurs | 


once in the Septuagint, 2 Sam. x. 19, where the Hebrew bas “S1t"™NN we, (‘and they made peace with Israel’). 

Jf we are to be guided by this, the passage before us must mean (if we accept ‘famine’ as the right reading) that 

owing to the famine, the land, by which here can only be meant the followers of Judas, made peace with them, 1.e. the 
‘lawless’. This must, however, be rejected ; firstly, because ‘the land’ cannot be restricted in this way, and, secondly, 

because the sequel shows that there was no peace between the followers of Judas and the ‘lawless’. Fairweather and | 
Black take ‘the land’ to mean ‘ the country in general, as distinguished from staunch patriots’; but the text gives no 
justification for this distinction; for the writer of 1 Macc. there are only two parties in the Jewish State, the 
Maccabaean party and the ‘lawless’. Grimm holds that the real meaning of the passage is shown by the 
paraphrastic rendering of the Syriac Version: ‘And the land too has become corrupt with them’; i.e. the land, 
through the famine, had, as it were, joined hands with the apostates in antagonism against the faithful. This is in 
accordance with Josephus (Avizg. XII. i. 1). Kautzsch concurs in this: ‘ The land, otherwise so fruitful, seemed to 
have allied itself with the lawless for the purpose of destroying the godly’; and he renders: ‘So that (in the same 
way) the land fell off (or “ deserted”) with them, i.e. the lawless.’ Against this it is to be urged that the Septuagint 
nowhere uses the verb in question in this sense (1 Sam. xx. 30, where the participle is used in the sense of ‘ rebellious’ 
is not @ propos). If, now, we follow Torrey in regarding ‘famine’ as a mistake for ‘murmuring’ (in the sense of 
indignation), and interpret the verb in the sense in which it is used in 2 Sam. x. 19 (see above), its only other 
occurrence with nerd, we get: ‘there arose exceeding great murmuring (i.e. on the part of the faithful) that the land 
made peace with them,’ i.e. the enemy, as the next verse goes on to show; indeed, the verses that follow seem 
thoroughly to justify this rendering, as offering further grounds for the ‘murmuring’. By ‘the land’ is meant everyone 
excepting the faithful, who were now obviously in a minority ; it must also be remembered that the author of 1 Macc. 
writes as one of the faithful. 

26. took vengeance on them. ¢£eéixa airois, for which T.R. reads éfedixee ev avrois, cp. Jer. v. 9, 29 (Sept.) = 
a Dpsnn ¢ Sam. xvii. 25; 3 OP) Judges xv. 7 (Grimm). 

treated them with mockery. The reference must be to their religious practices; Josephus, however, says : 
‘tortured and tormented them.’ 

27. since the time that a prophet appeared unto them. That the writer implies the prophet Malachi here (so 
Grimm, Bissell, Fairweather and Black, Knabenbauer) is not necessarily certain; we have in the O.T. fragments of the 
writings of prophets who lived later than the time of Malachi (some short time before 450 B.C.); if they are anonymous, 
* Malachi’ is pseudonymous ; the former may have exercised as great an influence as the latter, although their names { 
have not come down tous. Josephus makes no reference to a prophet, but says: ‘ They had never experience of the | 
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like since their return out of Babylon.’ In either case it is a rhetorical exaggeration. 
33. the wilderness of Tekqah. The wilderness got its name from the city six miles south of Bethlehem, on the 
horders of the wilderness; the name still exists, Ze4za; the site of the ancient city lies on the top of a hill with 
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I MACCABEES 9. 34-47 


day, and he came, he and all his army, over Jordan‘. 
And (Jonathan)§ sent his brother, a leader of the multitude, and besought his friends, the Nabath- 
6 aeans, that they might leave with them their baggage, which was much. But the children of Ambri 
4 came out of Medaba, and took John, and all that he had, and went their way "with it®. ‘But after 
these things! they brought word to Jonathan ‘and Simon? his brother, that the children of Ambri 
were making a great marriage, and were bringing the bride from Nadabath with a great train, 
8 a daughter of one of the great nobles of Canaan. And they remembered* John their! brother, and 
g went up, and hid themselves under the covert of the mountain ; ™and they lifted up their eyes™, and 
saw, and behold, a great ado and much baggage; and the bridegroom came forth, and his friends 
and his brethren to meet them (i.e. those forming the bridal procession) with timbrels, and minstrels, 
jo and "many°® weapons". And they rose up from their ambush? against them, and slew them; and 
many fell wounded to death, and the rest fled into the mountain; and they took all their spoils‘. 
41 And the marriage was turned into mourning, and the voice of their’ minstrels into lamentation. 
#2 And (thus) they avenged fully the blood of their brother: and they turned back to the marsh-land®* 
| of Jordan. 
| And (when) Bacchidest heard it", he came on the Sabbath day unto the banks of the Jordan 
with a great host. And Jonathan said unto his brethren’: ‘ Let us arise now and fight “for our 
\45 lives; tor it is not (with us) to-day, as yesterday and the day before. For, behold, the battle is 
| before us and behind us” ; moreover, the water of the Jordan is on this side and on that side, and (this 
:46 is) marsh-* and wood-land, and there is no place to turn aside. Now, therefore, cry unto heaven, 
|yz7 that ye may be delivered out of the hand of your’ enemies.’ And the battle was joined, and 
|48 Jonathan stretched forth his hand to smite Bacchides, and he turned away back from him. And 
| Jonathan, and they that were with him?, leapt into the *Jordan, and swam over to the other side; 
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i encamped by the water ®of the pool Asphar®. ‘And Bacchides got to know of this on the Sabbath 
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sloping sides; the top is of considerable extent, and is covered with ruins spread over four or five acres of ground 
(cp. 1 Chron. ii. 24; 2 Chron. xx. 20; Amos 1.1; Jer. vi. 1). 

the pool Asphar. ‘The Be’er Asphar is probably the modern Aiv-Se/hié, a considerable reservoir in the 
wilderness, six miles WSW. of Engedi, and near the junction of several ancient roads; the hills around still bear 
the name Sa/ra, an equivalent of Asphar’ (G. A. Smith, EA 343). 

34. This verse, which is a variant of 7. 43, has got out of place; 1t should be deleted. 

35. his brother. i.e. John; cp. vz. 36, 38. 

the Nabathaeans. See note on 7',§25. 

36. the children of Ambri. The reading "Iap@pei is probably due to dittography, the « of the preceding vioi having 
been repeated by mistake (Kautzsch). Cheyne, however, thinks that the form Jambri (or Jamri) is correct, as the 
name "WY" has been found on an Aramaic inscription at Ua ev-Resas, about twelve miles SSE. of Medeba (£2 2317). 
The name is not otherwise met with ; but, as the text shows, they belonged to an Arab clan of this name living at or 
near Medeba. Josephus has oi ’Apapaio: aides, i.e. Amorites; cp. Num. xxl. 29-31, where Medeba is spoken of as 
a city of the Amorites, 

Medaba. Mentioned on the Moabite Stone: ‘... Now Omri annexed the (land) of Medeba, and dwelt therein’ 
(Il. 7. 8). It was situated on the high land of Moab to the south of Heshbon; cp. Joshua xii. 9, 16. The ruins still 
survive and are called Medaba (see the Quarterly Statement of the Pal. Expl. Fund, July 1895 and July igor). 

37- they brought word. Presumably some escaped. 

Nadabath. Possibly = Nebo; Clermont-Ganneau (/eurzal of the American Oriental Soc., 1891, pp. 541 ff.) 
thinks it is a mistake for Rabatha = Rabbath Ammon, twenty-two miles east of Jordan, on the river Jabbok (cp. 2 Sam. 
xii. 26-28); the modern ‘Amman. 

39. his friends. Cp. Judges xiv. 11. 

42. the marsh-land. 16 éAos ; at the present day the ford nearest the Dead Sea is called ef Hre/w; it is no doubt 
owing to this that the Syriac Version reads ‘the ford’! (cp. Grimm). 

44. for it is not... i.e. the state of affairs is more desperate than hitherto on account of the hopeless position 
they are in, as described in the next verse. 

45. on this side and on that side. i.e. they were caught in a bend of the river. 

47. and he turned ... The exact meaning here is not quite clear ; in view of the words: ‘ The battle was joined,’ 
it is probable that the reference is not to a personal conflict between Jonathan and Bacchides, but that their names 
here refer to their respective parties. In this case, the meaning of z7v. 47, 48 would be that Jonathan and his 
followers made such a vigorous onslaught upon the enemy that the latter gave way temporarily; Jonathan, thereupon, 

| seeing the indecision of the enemy, took advantage of the momentary respite, and plunged into the river, followed by 
his men. That he gained some advantage at the commencement of the battle seems evident from the fact that 
Bacchides is afraid to pursue; he is, presumably, deterred by the courage of despair which had been evinced by his 
opponents. The mention of the loss of a thousand Syrians also points to a conflict which at the start, at all events, 
was not one-sided. 
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I MACCABEES 9. 49-65 


49 and they (i.c. Bacchides and his followers) did not pass over* Jordan against them. And there fell” 

eof Bacchides’ company‘ "that day? about a thousand® men. 
-,¢ And they‘ returned§ to Jerusalem ; and they® built strong cities in Judaea, (gene y), the strong- 
hold that is in Jericho, and Emmaus, and Bethhoron, and Bethel, and Timnath , Pharathon, and 
51 Tephon, with high walls, *and gates and bars*. And they! set garisons in jie to vex Israel. 
32 And they” fortified °the city Bethsura®, and Gazara, and the citadel; and they put forces in them, 
53 and store of victuals’. And they" took the sons’ of the chief men of the country for hostages, and 
. putt them in ward in the citadel at Jerusalem. 





54 Now in the one hundred and fifty-third year, “in the second month", Alcimus commanded to pull f 
*” down the wall of the inner court “of the sanctuary", (in so doing) he pulled down” also the works of “p 
53 the prophets. "And (when) he began to pull down", at that (very) time, Alcimus was stricken, and ) 


his works were hindered ; and his mouth was stopped, and he became palsied, Yand he could no more 
36 speak anything, (nor) give order concerning his house". And Alcimus® died at that time with great 
37 torment. And (when) Bacchides saw that Alcimus was dead, he returned to the king. And the | 
f Judah had rest two years. 
58 ae au the lawless men ook counsel, saying: ‘ Behold, Jonathan, and they of his part are dwelling 
‘ at peace, (and) in security ; *let us therefore now bring* Bacchides, and he will lay hands on them 
6oall¥ in one night. And they went and consulted with him. And he* removed, and came with 
a great host, and sent letters privily to all his confederates that were in Judaea, that they should lay 
hands on Jonathan, and (on) them that were with him; but they were* not able (to do so), because 





62 fifty men¢ of the country that were the ringleaders in the wickedness, and slew* them. And Jona- 
than, and Simon, and they that were with him, gat them away‘ to Bethbasi, which is in the wilder- 


_ 63 ness, and he built up ‘that which had been pulled down thereof',and made§ it strong. And ®(when) 


Bacchides knew it, he gathered together all‘ his multitude, and sent word to them that were in Judaea. 
64 And he ‘went and* encamped against Bethbasi, and fought against it ‘many days, and made* 


| 
, : ! 
61 their plan became known to them®. And they (that were of Jonathan’s part) laid hands on ‘about iF 
65 engines! (of war). And Jonathan left his brother Simon in the city, and went forth into the country ; | 
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50. they. i.e. the Syrians; cp. critical note. 

the stronghold that is in Jericho. Grimm refers to the two citadels by Jericho mentioned by Strabo as having 
been destroyed by Pompey, namely Taurus and Thrax ; the reference here must be to one of these. 

Emmaus. See note on iti. 40. 

Bethhoron. See note on iii. 16. 

Bethel. About ten miles north of Jerusalem, the modern Sectin, nearly 3,000 ft. above the sea-level. 

Timnath. Several places of this name are mentioned in the O.T.; the one here must be either the Timnath- 
Serah in Mount Ephraim, where Joshua was buried (Joshua xix. 50, xxiv. 30; Judges ii. 9), or the Timna (called also 
Timnatha) in Danite territory about fifteen miles to the west of Jerusalem ; the latter is, perhaps, the more likely. 

Pharathon. The Syriac and O.L. versions, like Josephus, omit ‘and’. This place is the Pirathon of the O.T. 
{Judges xi. 13, 15), in Ephraimite territory (but cp. xi. 34), the modern Ferata, about six or seven miles south-west of 
Nablous, the ancient Sichem. 

Tephon. Probably a corruption of Tappuach, also in the inheritance of Ephraim (Joshua xvi. $). 

52. Bethsura, and Gazara. See notes on iv. 29. 15. 

the citadel. Cp. i. 33, and the note on v. 53. 

54- the one hundred and fifty-third year. i.e. 159 B.C. 

the second month, [yar in the Jewish calendar. | 

the wall of the inner court. The inner court was restricted to Israelites, so that the pulling down of its wall 
implied the obliteration of all religious difference between Israelites and Gentiles ; this was to undo the work of the 
prophets whose aim was to keep the Israelites distinct from their idolatrous neighbours. } 

56. Alcimus died. Josephus places the death of Alcimus earlier, before the death of Judas, see Avtig, XII. x. 6; ! 
he says that Alcimus was ‘smitten suddenly by God’. 

57- he returned to the king. Assuming, no doubt, that the country had now been subjugated ; but, as the sequel 
shows, the period of rest which the land had enjoyed, was utilized by the national party to good purpose. 

62. Bethbasi, which is in the wilderness. G. A. Smith says that ‘in the wilderness of Judaea, east of Tekoa, 
there is a Wady el-Bassah, which name as it stands means ‘marsh’, an impossible term, and therefore probably an 
echo of an ancient name’ (Z# 550): possibly Bethbasi is to be identified with this. | 


65. and went forth into the country. For the purpose of creating diversions, and to come to the relief of his 
brother at the right moment. 
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I MACCABEES 9. 66—10, 7 


16 and he went with a (small) number. And he smote Odomera and his brethren, and the children of 
'7 Phasiron in their tents. And he began to smite (them) and to go up with (his) troops. Then Simon 
ps and they that were with him went out of the city and set on fire the engines (of war): and they 


fought against Bacchides, and he was discomfited by them, and they afflicted him sore, ®for his plan 


pg and his attack had been in vain®. And they® were very wroth with the lawless men that gave him 


counsel to come into the country, and they slew many of them. And he determined to depart into 


‘70 his own land. And (when) Jonathan had knowledge (thereof), he sent ambassadors ? unto him?, to 


the end that they should make peace with him, and that he should restore unto them“ the captives. 

1 And he’ accepted (the thing), °and did according to his words‘, and sware unto him that he would 

not seek his hurt all the days of his life. And he restored unto him the captives which he had taken 

captive aforetime out of 'the land oft Judah ; and he” returned and departed into his own land, and 

3 came” not any more into their borders. And the sword ceased from Israel. And Jonathan dwelt 

at ae And Jonathan began to judge the people”; and he destroyed the ungodly out of 
srael*, 


X. 1-66. Fonathan supports Alexander Balas in his struggle with Demetrius T. 


In* the one hundred and sixtieth year Alexander ’Epiphanes, the son of Antiochus’, went up 
and took possession of Ptolemais, and they® received him, and he reigned there’, And (when) kine 
Demetrius heard (thereof), he gathered together exceeding great forces, and went forth to meet him 
in battle. «And Demetrius sent letters unto Jonathan with words of peace, so as to magnify him. 
For he said: ‘ Let us be beforehand to make peace with them, ere he make peace with Alexander 
against us. For he will remember all the evils which we have done °unto him®, and unto his 
brethren and unto his nation‘.’ And he gave him authority to gather together forces, and to provide 
arms, and to be his confederate ; and he commanded that they should deliver up to him the hostages 
that were in the citadel. And Jonathan came to Jerusalem, and read the letters &in the ears of all" 
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with a (small) number. dp:épye, cp. Isa. x. 19 (Sept.). 
66. Odomera. Another reading is Odoarres ; presumably the name of the head of some Bedouin clan; this applies 
also to Phasiron. 
and to go up with (his) troops. i.e. to lead his troops against the enemy; for the Hebrew phrase ‘to go up’ 


(by ndy) for the purpose of fighting cp. 1 Sam. xiv. 10; Judg. vi. 3, xv. 10, xvili. 9, Ke. 

7o. the captives. i.e. those who had been taken captive aforetime (see 7’. 72). 

73. And the sword ceased ... ‘With this laconic notice the First Book of Maccabees passes over the following 
five years. This can only mean that Jonathan, while the official Sanhedrim of Jerusalem was still filled by those 
friendly to the Greeks, established at Michmash a sort of rival government, which gradually won the position of main 
influence in the country, so that it was able even to drive out (adavitev) the ungodly, that ts, the Hellenizing party. 
The Hellenistic or Greek-favouring party had no raot among the people. The great mass of the Jews had still the 
distinct consciousness that Hellenism, even if it should tolerate the religion of Israel, was irreconcilable with the 
religion of the scribes. So soon, then, as pressure from above was removed, the great majority of the people gave 
themselves heart and soul to the national Jewish movement. The Maccabees, therefore, had the people soon again 
at their back. And this is the explanation of the fact that during the struggles for the Syrian throne now beginning, 
the claimants contended with one another in endeavouring to secure to themselves the goodwill of the Maccabees’ 
(Schtrer, of. c7f. i. 1, p. 239). 

Michmash. Nine miles north of Jerusalem, the modern .J/w/huzas. 
and he destroyed ... This shows how the power of the national party had been consolidated. 


X. 1. In the one hundred and sixtieth year. 153 B.c.; the last date given was 159 B.C. (see ix. 54), and in 
#. 57 we are told that the land had rest for two years; seven years have, therefore, elapsed since the time that 
Bacchides thought the land was subjugated (see note on ix. 57); and during this interval nothing is recorded save an 
abortive attempt on the part of Bacchides to subdue Jonathan (ix. 58-73). 

Alexander Epiphanes. Alexander Balas was a low-born native of Smyrna who, owing to his resemblance to 
Antiochus Eupator, gave himself out to be the son of Antiochus Epiphanes. He was taken up by Attalus I, King of 
Pergamum, from whom he received the name of Alexander, and who supported his claims to the kingdom of Syria 
against Demetrius. Although, according to Polybius (xxxili. 14. 6), it was well known that the claims of Alexander 
were without justification, he was, nevertheless, recognized by the Roman Senate, who promised to support him. His 
success was largely due to the fact that Demetrius was hated by his own people (see Josephus, Avtig. XIII. ii. 1) on 
account of his ‘insolence and difficulty of access’, and because he was ‘ slothful and negligent about the public affairs’. 

Ptolemais. See note on v. 15, and cp. Josephus, 7 c. 

2. went forth to meet . . . See note on vii. 31. 

3. with words of peace. See note on 1. 30. 

7. in the ears of all the people. Cp. Isa. xxxvi. 2 OT ‘3INI. 
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I MACCABEES 10. 8-30 


8 le, and of them that were in the citadel? ; and they were sore afraid when they heard that 
y . ie: ted given himi authority to gather together forces. _And they kof the citadel* delivered up 
10 the hostages unto Jonathan, and he? restored them to their parents. And Jonathan | dwelt™ in 
11 Jerusalem, and began to build "and renew” the city. And °he? commanded them that did the work 

to build® the walls and the mount Sion round about with square® stones for defence ; and they* did 


.13s0. And the strangers, that were in the strongholds that Bacchides had built, fled away; ‘and 


14 each man left his place®, and departed into his own land. Only in Bethsura were there left certain 
of those that had forsaken the Law, ‘and the commandments; for it was a place of refuge unto 
them ®. : : : 

15 And king Alexander heard all the promises which Demetrius had sent unto Jonathan: and they 

told him of the battles and the valiant deeds twhich he and his brethren had done, "and of the toils 

16 which they had endured*"; and he said: ‘ Shall we find another such man? And now “let us make” 

17 him our Friend “and confederate’.’ And he wrote letters, *¥and sent (them) unto him, according to 

1g these words, saying*: ‘King Alexander to his brother Jonathan, grecting*! We have heard 

20 concerning thee, that thou art a mighty* man of valour, "and meet to be our Friend”. And now we 

have appointed thee ‘this day‘ (to be) high-priest of thy nation, and (it is our will) that thou shouldest 
be called the king’s Friend ’—and he® sent unto him a purple robe and a crown® of gold'—‘and that 

21 thou shouldest take our part,and keep friendship® with us.” And Jonathan put on the holy garment 

kin the seventh month of the one hundred and sixtieth year, at the feast of Tabernacles, and he 
gathered together forces, and provided arms in abundance. ; } 

23 And (when) Demetrius heard ‘these things’, he was grieved, and said: ‘Why have we permitted 

this to be done, that Alexander hath been beforehand with us in establishing friendship with the 

24 Jews*, to strengthen himself? I also will write unto them words of encouragement, and of honour, 

25 and gifts, that they may be with me for(my) aid.’ And he sent unto them according to these words!: 

26 ‘King Demetrius unto the nation of the Jews, greeting! Forasmuch as ye have kept covenant with 

us, and have continued in our friendship, “and have not joined yourselves to our enemies, we, (who) 

27 have heard (hereof), rejoice. And now continue ye still™ to keep faith with us, and we will recom- 

28 pense unto you “good things” °in return for what ye do in our behalf°; and we will grant you many 

29 immunities, and will give you gifts. P And now I (herewith) free you, and release all the Jews from 

30 the tributes’, and from the custom on salt, and from (the presenting of)4 the crowns; and instead of 
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&. they were sore afraid. ¢oBnOnoav GdBov peyav, cp. Luke ii. 9. 

Ii. Square stones. Cp. 1 Kings vi. 36, vil. 9; Isa. Ix. 9; called in Hebrew M2 ‘28: not aymo ‘ax (‘hewn 
stones’), which were smaller, and not necessarily ‘ square ’. 

14. Bethsura. See note on iv. 29. 

16, Friend. See note on ii. 18. 

18. King .. . greeting! A Greek formula which often occurs in 1-2 Macc.; the Hebrew equivalent for ‘ greeting” 
would be pide’ ‘Peace’. 


19. a mighty man of valour. A very frequent O.T. expression, on 33, 
zo. high-priest. This office had been vacant for seven years, i.e. since the death of Alcimus. 
a purple robe and a crown of gold. Cp. x1. 58, xix. 43; Esther viii. 15; Dan. v. 7. 
21. the holy garment. i.e. the specific high-priestly robe (“*Y'2); the ‘ robe of righteousness’ (Isa. Ixi. 10). 
the seventh month. Tishri, corresponding roughly to October. 
the feast of Tabernacles. Called Sw4hoth (* Booths’); the feast began on the 15th of Tishri, and lasted 
seven days (Lev. xxiii. 34); nowadays it lasts nine days, and is called ‘ the season of Rejoicing’; cp. Josephus, -I/zg. 
VIII. iv. 1. 
he gathered together forces . . . Jonathan evidently thought it wisest, in the long run, to trust to himself only. 

27. we will recompense ... These promises were of such an extravagant character that Jonathan would in any 
case have regarded them with suspicion ; but he evidently knew the real state of affairs, and foresaw that the doom of 
Demetrius was sealed. 

29. the tributes. This was the principal burden laid upon the people, the poll-tax; ‘it was, strictly speaking, 
a kind of trade-tax, a percentage that varied according to the nature of the work and the means of the individual, not 
a personal tax, uniform and unchanging’ (EB 4go9, after Aristotle, Occonom. ii. 1. 4). 

the custom on salt. A very large quantity of salt is deposited upon the marshy land around the Dead Sea 
when the annual spring floods, which cause the sea-level to rise several feet, subside. The tax on this was called 
7) GAuxy; the very words here used, dm6 . . . 1s teuys tov édés, have been found on an Egyptian ostrakon. See further 
on the vase subject of salt-taxes in Palestine under the Seleucidae, Wilcken, Grtechische Ostraka aus Aegyplen 
1. pp. 141 ff. 

and from ,.. crowns. These were originally voluntary gifts given to the sovereign, but afterwards exacted as 
of right. For another instance of the remission of taxes to the Jews see Josephus, Azz7g. XII. ii. 3, where we are told 
of “poll-money, and the crown tax, and other taxes’ being remitted. 
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PMA CCABEES 10. 30-41 


the third part of the seed, and instead of *the half of* the fruit of the trees, which falleth to me 
to receive, I release (them) from this day and henceforth, so that I will not take (them) from the 
' land of Judah, and from the three governments which are added thereunto from the country of 
31 Samaria and Galilee, *from this day forth and for all time*. And ‘let Jerusalem bet holy and 
32 free, “together with the outlying districts, (regarding)* the tenths and the tolls. “I yield up* 
/ also my authority over" the citadel which is at Jerusalem, and give (it) to the high-priest*, that 
|33 he may appoint in it (such) men as he shall choose, to keep it. And every soul of the Jews that 
, hath been carried away captive from the land of Judah into any part of my kingdom, I set at 
(34 liberty Ywithout price’ ; and let all remit the tributes of their cattle also. And all the feasts, and 
the Sabbaths, and new moons, and appointed days, and three days before a feast, 7and three days 
after a feast*, *let them all be days of immunity and release for all the Jews that are in my king- 
35 dom*"; and no man shall have authority to exact (anything) from any of them, or to trouble them 
36 concerning any matter. And let there be enrolled among the king's forces about thirty® thousand men 
37 of the Jews, and pay shall be given unto them, as belongeth to all? the king’s forces. And of them 
some shall be placed in the king’s® great strongholds, and some of them shall be placed over the 
affairs of the kingdom®, which are of trust ; and let those that are over them, and their rulers, be 
from among themselves, and let them walk after their own laws, even as the king hath commanded 
38 in the land of Judah. And the three governments that have been added to Judaea from the country 
of Samaria ‘let them be added to Judaea, that they may be reckonedi* to be under one (man), 
39 that they obey not any other authority than that of the high-priest'. As for Ptolemais, and the land 
pertaining thereto, I have given (it 'as) a gift! to ™the sanctuary that is at™ Jerusalem, for the 
40 expenses "that befit” the sanctuary. nd I (undertake to) give every year fifteen thousand shekels 
41 of silver ° from the king’s revenues °, ? from the places which are (most) convenient". “4* And ali the 
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30. the seed. Josephus (dzfig. X111. ii. 3): ‘the fruits (of the field), cp. ra ometpopeva, NIV. x. 6. 
half of the fruit . .. A larger proportion of this was appropriated because the produce involved less labour. 
the three governments. Cp. xi. 28, 34, called ‘toparchies’. 
and Galilee. This is an erroneous addition; the three toparchies mentioned belonged to Samaria, cp. xi. 34 in 
v. 38 of this chapter a similar error is made in some MSS., see critical note there. 
and for all time. Cp. xi. 36. 

31. let J. be holy. What is meant is made very clear by referring to a rescript of Antiochus III, the Great, 
quoted by Josephus (4#77g. XII. 1. 4): ‘It shall be lawful for no foreigner to come within the limits of the Temple 
round about ; which thing is forbidden also to the Jews, unless to those who, according to their own custom, have 
purified themselves. . . . Let them only be permitted to use the sacrifices derived from their forefathers, with which 
they have been obliged to make acceptable atonements to God. And he that transgresseth any of these orders, let 
hun pay to the priests three thousand drachmae of silver. 

free, . . . the tenths and the tolls. The reference is to the tithes, and the tax on the revenues of the Temple, 
which had been exacted by the Syrian rulers; Josephus makes this clear (dzfzg. NIII. il. 3): * I also release to you 
those ten thousand drachmae which the kinys received from the Temple, because they appertain to the priests that 
minister in that Temple’ (cp. also 2 Macc. xi. 3). The Temple dues which were thus taxed were: (1) ‘the third part of 
a shekel for the service of the house of our God’ (Neh. x. 32). which every Israelite of twenty years and upwards had 


22-24: see also Josephus, 4vfy. IV. iv. 4) = 0°); and (3) the free-will offerings (11379). On the whole subject of 
these offerings see the Mishnic tractate SAekalim. 

33- and let all remit. The ‘ all” must refer to the king’s officials, ‘their cattle’ to the property of Jews; what is 
meant is explained by Josephus (Aztzg. XIII. ii. 3): ‘1 also give order that the beasts belonging to the Jews be not 
pressed for our service.” 

34. days of immunity ... i.e.,as the next verse shows, on these days the Jews were to be left unmolested, 
whether as regards the payment of taxes or debts (cp. «. 43) or as regards service for the king. 

36. And let there be enrolled ... This would give a séafzs to the Jews which they had not hitherto enjoyed ; 
but Demetrius’ main object was to increase his forces in order to withstand Alexander. 

pay. &ma= the clothing, food, and pay given to mercenary troops. 

37- and some of them shall be placed ... Josephus (Axtiy. X1V. ii. 3) says: ‘ And some of them I will place in 
my garrisons, and some as guards about mine own body, and as rulers over those that are in my court;’ cp. Avty. 
NIT. 11. 5. 

38. the three governments. See note on 7. 30. A 

39. As for Ptolemais ... As Alexander had taken possession of this (see v. 1), the promise was merely a bnbe 
to induce Jonathan to attack the rival of Demetrius. a 

4o. from the places... convenient. i.e. those which could best afford it ; the clause is omitted by the Lucianic 
Syriac, and Josephus makes no reference to it. ma 

41. all the overplus. Fairweather and Black are probably right in understanding this to refer to the additional 
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overplus’ which the officials paid not in—as (has been done) in former years s—they shall from 
42 henceforth give towards the works of thet house'. And “beside this“, the five thousand shekels of 
silver, which they used to take from the dues of the sanctuary™ “ out of the income™ year by 
43 year, ** this also is released, because it appertaineth * to the priests that minister’. “And whosoever 
shall flee unto the temple that is in Jerusalem, and in all the precincts thereof, (because) he oweth 
money to the king, or for any other reason, let (such) go free, together with all, whatsoever they possess, 
44in my kingdom. And for the building and renewing of the works of the sanctuary the expense 
45 shall be given also out of the king’s revenue. *And for the building of the walls of Jerusalem, and 
the fortifying thereof round about, *shall the expense be given also out of the king’s revenue’, 
and for the building of the walls (of other cities) in Judaea*.’ 
46 Now when Jonathan and the people heard these words, they gave no credence unto them °, nor 
received they (them), because they remembered the great evil that he had done in Israel“, and that 
47 he had afflicted them very sore. And (moreover) they were well pleased with Alexander, because 
he was the first that spake * words of peace* unto them, and they remained confederate with him 
always. 
48 and king Alexander gathered together ‘ great forces‘, and encamped over against Demetrius. 
49 And the two kings joined battle, and the army of Alexander® fled, and Demetrius" followed after 
50 him‘, and prevailed against them. And he continued the battle * obstinately until the sun went 
down ; and Demetrius fell that day. 
3st And Alexander! sent ambassadors to Ptolemy, king of Fgypt, ™according to these words™, 
52 saying: ‘ Forasmuch as I am returned to my kingdom, and am set on the throne of my fathers, and 
have gotten the dominion, and have overthrown Demetrius, "and have gotten possession of our 
53 country "—yea, I joined battle with him, and he and his army were discomfited by us, and we? sat 
54 upon the throne of his kingdom,—lIct us now establish amity ?one with the other’; and give me 
now ¢ thy daughter to wife ; and I will make affinity with thee. and will give both thee and her gifts 
53 worthy of thee.’ And Ptolemy the king answered, saying': ‘ Happy is the day wherein thou didst 
56 return into the land of thy fathers, and didst sit upon the throne of their kingdom. And now will 
I do to thee (according to) the things which thou hast written. But meet (me)* at Ptolemais, that 
57 we may sce one another ; and I will make affinity with thee even as thou hast said*.”. And Ptolemy 
went out of Egypt, he and Cleopatra his daughter, “and came unto Ptolemais, in the one hundred 
58 and sixty-second year": and he bestowed on him his daughter Cleopatra, and celebrated her 
marriage at Ptolemais with great pomp, as the manner of kings is. 
.60 And king* Alexander wrote unto Jonathan, that he should come to meet him. And he went 
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yearly subsidy granted for the Temple service out of State funds, and regularly paid (‘as in former years’) under the 
Persians, Ptolemies, and Seleucidae, prior to Antiochus Epiphanes. 
the works of the house. i.e. the affairs of the Temple, see preceding note. 
42. the five thousand shekels of silver, which ... This item has already been dealt with in @. 31. 
dues. Text reads ypeov = ‘37¥, corrupt for ‘27Y [Gen. Editor]. 

43. shall flee unto the temple. Jewish law granted the right of asylum only to those who had committed murder 
see is places of asylum were the altar in the Temple, and the six cities of refuge (cp. Exod. xxi. 14; 1 Kings 
1. §0, ii. 28, 29). 

44. for the building ... Cp. Ezra vi. 8, vii. 20. 

46. they gave No credence. The promises were far too extravagant to inspire confidence. 

47. the first. dpynyés, i.e. he took a higher place in their estimation. 

49, 50. This laconic account can only be understood by the aid of Josephus, who says (Azéig. XIII. ii. 4): ‘And 
when it was come to a battle, the left wing of Demetrius put those who opposed them to tlight, and pursued them 
a great way, and slew many of them, and spoiled their camp. But the right wing, where Demetrius happened to be, 
was beaten ; and as for all the rest, they ran away. But Demetrius fought courageously, and slew a great many of 
the enemy; but as he was in pursuit of the rest, his horse carried him into a deep bog, where it was hard to get out, 
and there it happened, that upon his horse's falling down, he could not escape being killed; for when his enemies saw 
what had befallen him, they returned back, and encompassed Demetrius round, and they all threw their darts at him; 
but he being now on foot, fought bravely ; but at length he received so many wounds that he was not able to bear up 
any longer, and fell.” 

51. Ptolemy. The sixth of the name, surnamed Philometor ; he reigned 180-146 B.C., first under the guardianship 
of his mother, Cleopatra, and jointly with his brother until 170, when he became sole king of Egypt. 

52. Iam returned to my kingdom ... This insolent falsehood had been so sedulously propagated that many 
believed Alexander to be the rightful heir ; presumably the author of 1 Macc. also believed this. 

54. thy daughter. Cleopatra, the issue of the incestuous union between Ptolemy and his sister, Cleopatra. 
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*with pomp to Ptolemais*, and met the two kings, and gave them and their Friends silver and 
)61 gold, and many” gifts; and he found favour in their sight. And there were gathered together 
| against him “(certain) pestilent fellows out of Israel’, men that were transgressors of the Law, to 
me complain against him; but the king *gave no heed tothem. And the king * commanded ", and they ° 
63 took off Jonathan’s garments, and clothed him in purple; ‘even sodid they do“. And the king® made 
_ him sit with him, and said unto his princes: ‘Go forth with him into the midst of the city, and make 

proclamation, that no man complain against him ‘concerning any matter‘, and let no man trouble 
64 him for any manner of cause.’ And Sit came to pass*, when they that complained against him" saw 

his glory * according as (the herald) made proclamation‘, and (saw) him clothed in purple *, that they 
65 all fled away. 4And the king showed him® honour, and wrote” him among his Chief Friends, and 
66 made him a captain, and governor of a province’. And Jonathan returned "to Jerusalem® with 
peace ° and gladness °. 





X. 67-89. Victory of Fonathan over Apollonius, the general of Demetrius IT ; 
he is rewarded by Alexander. 


67 And in the one hundred and sixty-fifth year came Demetrius, the son of Demetrius, out of Crete 
68 into the land of his fathers. And (when) king Alexander heard (thereof) he? was grieved exceed- 
69 ingly, and returned" unto Antioch. And Demetrius appointed Apollonius, ‘who was? over 

Coelesyria §, (captain); and he gathered together a great host, and encamped in Jamnia, and sent 
70 unto Jonathan the high-priest, saying: ‘ Thou alone liftest up thyself against us; but I am had in 

derision and in reproach because of thee. ‘And why dost thou vaunt thy power against us in the 
71 mountains?‘ Now therefore, if thou trustest in thy forces, come down to us in the plain, and there 
72 let us try conclusions with one another, for with me is the power of the cities". Ask and learn who 

{ am, ‘and the rest * (of those) that help us; and they (will) say, Your* foot cannot stand before 
73 our face; for thy fathers have been twice put to flight in their own land. And now thou wilt not 
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60. and he found favour in their sight. A Hebrew expression (*)*Y3 jM NS?) which frequently occurs in the 
O.T., e.g. Gen. xxx. 27, xlvii. 25, 29; 1 Sam. i. 18, &c. 

61. pestilent fellows. dvdpes Aotpoi, cp. 1 Sam. xxx. 22 (Sept.) dvyp Aomds; 1 Sam. xxv. 25... rov dvOpwnov roy 
Rowdy... (OY22 CAN). 

62. clothed him in purple. ‘It is still the custom of oriental kings to bestow upon State officials, vassals, 
governors, ambassadors, and scholars, as a mark of honour, not, it is true, purple, but a costly garment, called AZz/a 

. . and especially also those whom they wish publicly and solemnly to declare innocent of some charge do they 
clothe in gorgeous apparel, and cause them to be led through the royal city’ (Grimm); references to the accounts of 
travellers are given. Cf. Gen. xli. 43; Esther vi. 11. 

65. Chief Friends. There were evidently different grades among the King’s Friends, just as in an aristocracy ; 
Jonathan had already been made a Friend of the King (see v. 16). 

a captain, and governor of a province. ‘Stpatnyés and pepidapyns may be taken as equivalent to military and 
civil governor. . . . It specially deserves notice, that, in spite of Jonathan’s appointment as orparyyés, a Syrian 
governor still continued to occupy the citadel of Jerusalem’ (Schirer). 

66. with peace and gladness. The rebuff which the Hellenistic Jews had received, and the honours which had 
been heaped upon Jonathan. occasioned him outward and inward peace. 

67. the one hundred and sixty-fifth year. 147 B.C. 

Demetrius. The second, surnamed Nicator. Josephus (4éig. XIII. iv.2) adds further that he came with a large 
number of mercenary troops, brought to him by Lasthenes, a Cretan, and sailed to Cilicia. He had been living in 
exile in Crete since the war between his father and Alexander began. 

68. returned unto Antioch. i.e. from Ptolemais. 

69. Apollonius. According to Polybius (xxxi. 21. 2), the foster-brother (cuvtpodos) of Demetrius I. Josephus 
(Antig. XII. iv.2) calls him ‘Apollonius Daus’, i.e. belonging to the Dahae, a great Scythian people who led a nomad 
life over a large tract of country east of the Caspian Sea, still called Daghestan. 

Coelesyria. i.e. ‘hollow (xoiAy) Syria’, so called because it included, and was originally restricted to, the 
depression between the two Lebanons (cp. Joshua xi. 17 jaaba nypa, ‘the valley of Lebanon’); but in the Greek 
period it included the whole of eastern Palestine; Josephus (Avt7g. XIV. iv. 5) says that it stretched from ‘as far as the 
river Euphrates and Egypt’; it is in this extended sense in which the name is here used. It occurs for the first time 
in 1 Esdras ii. 17. In the Roman period Coelesyria was again used in the restricted sense, as it was made a separate 


province. 
Jamnia. See note on tv. 15. 
72. for thy fathers ... As Apollonius is writing from Jamnia (Jabneel), i.e. from what was formerly Philistine 


territory, he is probably referring to Israelite defeats at the hands of the Philistines; the two most signal instances 
were the battle of Aphek, at which the Philistines captured the Ark (1 Sam. iv. 1-11), and the battle of Mount Gilboa, 
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be able to withstand the horse and such an host as this in the plain, where there is neither stone 
74 nor flint, nor (any) place? to flee unto*.’ Now when Jonathan heard the words of Apollonius, he 
was *moved in his mind*; and he chose out ten thousand men, ®and went forth” from Jerusalem ; 
3 and Simon his brother met him for to help him. «And he encamped against Lore: ; and they of the 
city shut him® out, because Apollonius (had) a garrison “in Joppa‘?; and they® fought against it. 
76 And they of the city, being afraid, opened (the gates)', and onathan became master of Joppa. 
77 And (when) Apollonius heard (of this), he gathered * an army of three thousand horse, and a great 
host, and went to Azotus as though (intending) to journey on, but Brat the same time © moved 
78 forward ‘ into the plain, because he had a multitude of horse, and relied on this. And he* pursued 
79 after him! to Azotus, and the armies joined battle’. Now Apollonius had left a _thousand horse 
so® behind him™, hidden®; but Jonathan realized that there was an ambushment ? behind him?. _ And 
they surrounded his army, and cast (their)? darts at the people from morning until ‘late in the 
81 afternoon"; but the people stood still, as Jonathan (had) commanded, while the (encmy’s) horses 
82 were wearying (themselves). And Simon drew forth his host, and joined battle with the phalanx— 
83 for the horsemen * were spent—and they were discomfited by him, ‘and fied. And the horsemen * 
were scattered in the plain*; and they fled to Azotus, and entered into Beth-dagon, their idol’s term- 
sq ple’, to save themselves. And Jonathan burned Azotus, and the cities round about it, and took 
85 their spoils; ‘and the temple of Dagon, “and them that fled into it’, he burned with fire’. And 
they that had fallen * by the sword *, with them that were burned, were about eight thousand men. 
86 And from thence Jonathan removed, and encamped against Askalon, and they of the city came forth 
$7 to meet him with great pomp. And Jonathan, with them that were on his side, returned to Jerusalem, 
ss having many spoils. And it came to pass’, when king Alexander heard these things, he honoured 
Sg Jonathan yet more; and he sent unto him a buckle of gold, as the use is to give to such as are of 
the kindred of the kings; moreover, he gave him Ekron and all the borders thereof for a possession. 
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when king Saul was slain (1 Sam. xxxi. 1-7). These were by no means, however, the only occasions on which the 
Israelites were defeated by the Philistines, and perhaps for this reason Josephus (Axntig. XIU. iv. 3) says that ‘ these are 
the very men who a/ways conquered thy progenitors’, though this, again, is a gross exaggeration, cp. e.g. 2 Sam. v. 
17-21, when David defeated them at the battle of Baal-perazim (2 Sam. vill. 1; 1 Chron. xviii. 1, &c.)j. 

73. neither stone nor flint. An exaggeration, to emphasize the contrast between the mountainous country and 
the plain. 

7 E Joppa. The modern Jaffa, 3} miles from Jamnia; its chief importance lay in its harbour, which was the best, 
though not an ideal one, on the Coast of Palestine; cp. 1 Macc. xii. 33, 34, xill. II, XIV. 5, 34, xv. 28-30, 35; 2 Macc. 
xii. 3-7. 

77. Azotus. See note on iv. 15. 

but . .- moved forward. With the purpose of enticing Jonathan out. 
79. hidden. Lit. * in secret’, Josephus, more explicitly, ‘in a gully,’ 
$0. realized. Lit. ‘knew’, presumably by means of spies. 
cast (their) darts. ‘Shot their arrows’ (Hebr. 7*M ‘17, as in, e.g. 1 Sam. xx. 36). 

sr. but the people stood stili. This is explained by Josephus, who says that Jonathan commanded his army ‘to 
stand in a square battle array’; they covered themselves with their shields, against which the enemy hurled their 
missiles in vain. 

$2. Simon drew forth his host. Evidently having been held in reserve all this time. 

83. Beth-dagon. Dagon was one of the chief gods of the Philistines (cp. Judges xvi. 23, 24; 1 Sam. v. I-5), whose 
worship they took over when they first entered into the land; his name occurs on the Tell-el-Amarna tablets, and has 
also been found inscribed on the walls of the temple of Mukair in southern Babylonia. Although it cannot be proved 
that Dagon was a fish-god, it is probable that this was the case, though Philo Byblius speaks of him as a corn-god 
(deriving the name from j)7 ‘corn’, instead of 37 ‘ fish’). 

$4. the cities . . . Josephus, more correctly, ‘the villages about it.’ 

66. Askalon. One of the five chief cities of the Philistines (Joshua xiii. 3), lying on the coast between Ashdod and 
Gaza; the modern Ashadi2. 

88. he honoured ... yet more. mpoceero Sofdoa, a Hebraism (6 5D"). 

$9. a buckle of gold. Cp. x1. 58, xiv. 44; the golden buckle and the purple robe (see v. 21) were only worn by 
the inost distinguished men of the kingdom, or by ‘ the kindred of the kings’. 

Ekron. The most northerly of the chief Philistine cities; it lay between Ashdod and Jamnia towards the east; 
the modern Akir. 
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XI. 1-19. Alhtance between Ptolemy VT and Demetrius IT, resulting in the down fall of 
Alexander Balas. Deutetrius becomes king of Syria. 


Li  And* the king of Egypt gathered together ®great forces, as the sand which is by the sea shore 


(for multitude), ‘and many ships‘, and sought to make himself master of Alexander's kingdom by 
2 deceit, and to add it to his own kingdom. And he went forth into Syria with* words of peace ; and 
they of the cities opened unto him (the gates), and met him, and king Alexander’s command was 
3 that they should meet him, because he was his father-in-law. Now when *Ptolemy entered into the 
4 cities®, he placed in each city’ his forces (for) a garrison®. And when he came near to Azotus, they 
showed him the temple of Dagon (which had been) burned with fire, "and Azotus, (which) together 
with the suburbs thereof, had been pulled down, and the bodies scattered about, and them that had 
been burned, 7whom he had burned! *in the war", for they had made heaps of them in his way». 
5 And they told the king what things Jonathan had done, in order to cast blame on him; and the 
6 king! held his peace. And Jonathan met the king™ "with pomp” at Joppa, and they saluted one 
7 another, and they slept there. °.And Jonathan went with the king? as far as the river Pthat is called» 
Eleutherus, and returned to Jerusalem. 
8 But king Ptolemy made himself master of the citics upon the sea coast, unto Seleucia which is by 
yg the sea, and he devised evil devices concerning Alexander. And he sent ambassadors unto king 
Demctrius, saying: ‘Let us make a covenant with one another, and I will give thee (to wife) my 
10 daughter whom Alexander hath, and thou shalt reign over thy father’s kingdom; for I have repented 
1t that I gave my daughter unto him, for he sought to slay me.’ *But he cast blame on him (thus), 
12 because he coveted his kingdom’. And taking his daughter (from Alexander), he gave her to 
13 Demetrius, and *was estranged from Alexander®, and their enmity became manifest. And Ptolemy 
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XI. 1. the king of Egypt. Ptolemy Vi, Philometer, cp. x. 51. 
as the sand... For this frequently used O.T. metaphor cp. Joshua xi. 4; Judges xvil. 12; 1 Sam, xiii. 5, 
xvi. U1, &c. 
by deceit. Cp., on the other hand, Josephus (4#tiy. XIII. iv. 1), according to whose account Ptolemy came in 
perfect good faith. 

4. the suburbs thereof. Cp. xi. 61. 

5. held his peace. 50 as not to commit himself either for or against Jonathan. 

6. met the king. Cp. x. 86, where ouprartnots is used in the sense of a meeting for the purpose of submitting 
oneself (Kautzsch) ; the verb here used is curavrav, cp. Gen. xlvi. 28 (Sept.) where this verb is used in the sense of 
meeting some one with the purpose of showing honour to him (Jacob sending Judah to Joseph). 

7. Eleutherus. The modern .Vehr al-Aebiy, the most important river in Phoenicia; it rises in the Lebanon and 
reaches the sea a little north of Arka; Jonathan therefore accompanied Ptolemy for a considerable distance. 
Burckardt (Zravels tn Syria and the Holy Land, p. 161) says: ‘It is a large torrent, dangerous at this period of the 
year (March) from its rapidity. The Hamah caravans have been known to remain encamped on its banks for weeks 
together, without being able to cross it.’ 

8. Seleucia which is by the sea. Five miles north of the spot where the Orontes flows into the sea; one of the 
four most important cities of northern Syria; the port of Antioch, which was sixteen miles distant ; it was founded by 
Seleucus I Nicator (reigned 312-280 B.C.), the founder of many cities. Mentioned in connexion with the missionary 
journey of Paul and Barnabas, Acts xiii. 4. 

g. sent ... unto king Demetrius. He was presumably in Cilicia; cp. x. 67, and @. 14, where it is said that the 
people of Cilicia had revolted against Alexander. 

10. for he sought to slay me. The occasion of this is not mentioned in our book; the author was biassed in 
favour of Alexander because of the friendship between him and Jonathan; but Diodorus does not refer to it either, he 
says that Ptolemy only turned against Alexander when he realized what a hopeless weakling he was (cp. Grimm). 
On the other hand, Josephus refers to the occurrence in a circumstantial manner (Axzg. XIII. 1v.6): ‘But as Ptolemy 
was at Ptolemais, he was very near to a most unexpected destruction, for a treacherous design was laid for his life by 
Alexander, by means of Ammonius, who was his friend; and as the treachery was very plain, Ptolemy wrote to 
Alexander, and required of him that he should bring Ammonius to condign punishment, informing him what snares 
had been laid for him by Ammonius, and desiring that he might be accordingly punished for it. But when Alexander 
did not comply with his demands, he perceived that it was he himself who had laid the design.’ It is difficult to 
believe that there was not some truth in Ptolemy’s allegation. 

II. because he coveted ... This can scarcely have been the case originally, otherwise why should he have 
given his daughter in marriage to Alexander? A pretext for quarrelling could easily have been found if, in the first 
instance, Ptolemy had intended to seize the kingdom. It seems more likely that it was the proof of Alexander's 
enmity which was the reason of Ptolemy’s determination to wrest the kingdom from him. 
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entered into Antioch, and put on himsclf the diadem of Asia; so he (now) had put two diadems 
upon his head, the diadem of Egypt and that of Asia. ; 
14 _ But king Alexander was in Cilicia at that season, ‘because they of those parts Brae he rere 3 
1; And Alexander heard of it, and he came against him in war: and Ptolemy led forth (his host) ,and 
16 met him with a strong force, and put him to flight. And Alexander fled into Arabia, “that he might 
17 be sheltered there; but king Ptolemy was exalted*. And Zabdiel the Arabian took off Alexander's 
18 head, and sent it to Ptolemy. And king Ptolemy died the third day (after); and they that were in 
1y his strongholds were slain *by them that dwelt in the strongholds*. And Demetrius became king 
in the one hundred and sixty-seventh year. 
XI. 20-37. Fouathan secures the favour of Demetrius I. 
29 In those days Jonathan gathered together ‘them of Judaea’ to take the citadel that was in 
21 Jerusalem; and he made many engines (of war) against it. And *certain ones that hated their® own 
nation”, men that transgressed the Law, went unto the king, and reported unto him ” that Jonathan 
22 was besieging the citadel. And (when) he heard it he was angered ; but immediately °on hearing it® 
he set forth, and came to Ptolemais, and wrote unto Jonathan that he should not besiege it’, and that 
23 he should mect him and speak with him at Ptolemais with all speed. But when Jonathan heard (this), 
he commanded (that the citadel should continue) to be besieged ; and he chose (certain) of the elders 
24 of Isracl and of the priests" and put himself in peril, and taking silver and gold and raiment, and 
25 divers presents besides, went to Ptolemais unto the king. And he found favour in his sight. And 
26 certain lawless men of them that were of the nation made complaints against him; but the king did 
unto him even as his predecessors had done unto him‘, and exalted him in the sight of all his Friendsé, 
27 and confirmed him in the high-pricsthood, and whatsoever other honours he had before, and gave 
28 him pre-eminence among his Chief Friends. And Jonathan requested of the king, that he would make 
Judaeai and the three provinces of the country of Samariaj free from tribute; and he* promised him 
29 'three hundred! talents. And the king consented, and wrote letters unto Jonathan concerning all these 
things after this manner : 
go, 31 ‘King Demetrius unto (his) brother Jonathan and unto the nation of the Jews, greeting ; The copy 
of the letter which we wrote unto Lasthenes our™ kinsman concerning you, we have written also unto 
32, 33 you, that ye may see (it). King Demetrius unto Lasthenes (his) father, greeting ; We have determined : 
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13. .-. entered into Antioch. Cp. Diodorus (quoted by Knabenbauer), who says that Hierax and Diodotus, 
who had been left in charge of Antioch by Alexander, gave up his cause as hopeless, and induced the people of : 
Antioch to offer the crown and kingdom to Ptolemy. 

Asia. Not the Roman province of this name, which was formed in 133 B.c., and included Mysia, Lysia, Caria, 
the western part of Phrygia, together with the Dorian, Ionian, and Aeolian coast-cities, with the islands lying off the 
coast (Ramsay, in ALA, s.v.); nor the continent; but the Asia as understood after it had been reduced about 
285 B.C., and when the name Asia was * restricted to the coast-cities and the lower valleys of the Maeander, Cayster, | 
Hermus, and Caicus’ (Ramsay). 

15. and met him. According to Strabo, Ptolemy attacked Alexander at the river Oenoparas, on the plains of 
Antioch (Schurer, ef. ct. i. 1, p. 244). Josephus says that Ptolemy was accompanied by Demetrius. 

17. Zabdiel. ‘A prince among the Arabians’ (Josephus). The name occurs on a Palmyrene inscription (A.D. 155) 
in the form Zabd-ila (Waddington, /nscviptions grecques et latines de la Syrie 2590; cp. G. A. Cooke, North Sentitic 
lascriptions, p. 272). 

18... . died the third day (after). Josephus (Azz. XIII. iv.8) says that Ptolemy was thrown from his horse in 
the battle, and wounded in the head by his enemies; he was unconscious for four days, but partially recovered on the 
nfth, and died ‘a little while after’. 

they that were in his strongholds. Cp. v. 3. 

19. the one hundred and sixty-seventh year. i.e. 145 B.C. 

21. men that transgressed ... As on several other occasions, it was the renegades of their own race who were 
the worst enemies of the Jewish leaders. 

24. he found favour in his sight. For the Greek phrase cp. Sept. of Gen. vi. 8, xviii. 3, xxx. 27. 

26. as his predecessors had done ... Cp. x. 6, 18-20, 25 ff., 61-65. 

27. confirmed him in the high priesthood. Cp. x. 20. 

28. the three provinces ... Cp. x. 30, and especially xi. 34; these provinces had been taken from Samaria ; 
the reading kai rv Sayapiryy, though supported by all MSS. and Versions, cannot be right, see crit. note. 

29. after this manner. With the Greek cp. 2 Macc. i. 24. 

30. unto (his) brother. Cp. x. 18, 25. 

31. Lasthenes our kinsman. Cp. Josephus (Améig. XIII. iv. 3), where it is said that it was Lasthenes, the Cretan, 
who brought a great number of mercenary soldiers to Demetrius. ‘Kinsman’, like ‘brother’ in 7. 30, is a title of 
honour ; the same is the case with ‘father’ in the next verse; cp. Antig, X11. iii. 4, where Antiochus IIf addresses 
Zeuxis, the general of his forces and his ‘intimate friend’, as ‘ father’. 
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I MACCABEES 11, 33-42 


to do good to the nation of the Jews, who are our friends, and observe what is just toward us, because 
34 of their good will toward us. We have confirmed unto them, therefore, the districts of Judaea, and 
the three governments of Aphaerema®, and Lydda, and Ramathaim—(these) were added unto Judaea 
from the country of Samaria—and all things appertaining unto them. for all such as do sacrifice in 
Jerusalem, instead of the king’s® dues which the king received of them yearly aforetime from the 
35 produce of the land and the fruits of trees. And as for the other things which appertain unto us, 
"4 from henceforth 4, of the tenths and the tolls ‘that appertain to us", ‘and the saltpits, and the crowns 
36 that appertain to us?, all these we will bestow upon them*, ‘And not one of these things shall be 
37 annulled‘ from this time forth and for cver. Now therefore be careful to make a copy of these things, 
and let it be given unto Jonathan, and let it be set upon the holy mount in a fitting “and conspicuous 
place'.’ 





NI. 38-53. Fonathan assists Demetrius in opposing Tryphon. 


38 And (when) king Demetrius saw that the land was quiet before him, ‘and that no resistance was 
made to him’, he sent away all his forces, each man to his own place,—except the “foreign forces”, 
which he had raised from the isles of the Gentiles—and (therefore) all the forces *of his fathers* 
were inimically disposed towards him. Now Tryphon was of those who aforetime had bcen of 
Alexander's part, and he saw that all the forces murmured against Demetrius, and he went to 
40 ImalkueY the Arabian, who was nourishing up Antiochus, the young child 7of Alexander?, *and 
pressed sore upon him that he should deliver him unto him*. that he might reign” in his father’s 
stead; and he told him all that Demetrius had done. and the hatred wherewith his forces hated 
him; and he abode there many days. 
41 And Jonathan sent* unto king Demetrius, that he should cast out of Jerusalem them of the citadel, 
42 and them that were in the strongholds ; for they fought against Isracl continually®. And Demetrius 
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34. Aphaerema. i.e. Ephraim (2 Sam. xiii. 23), or Ephron (2 Chron. xiii. 9); according to Josephus (Fel/. Jud. 
IV. ix. 9) it lay not far from Bethel, © . . he took Bethel and Ephraim, two small cities.’ Cp. also John xi. 54 (see 
further, Robinson, Aesearches in Palestine, iii, pp. 67 ff.). 

Lydda. Zod in Hebr., afterwards Called Diospolis, the modern Ludd; betwcen Joppa and Jerusalem ; one of the 
toparchies of Judaea, according to Josephus (#el/. Lud. 11. xx. 4). 

Ramathaim. Cp. 1 Sam. i. 1, where it is called Ramathaim Zophim (but see Driver, Netes on the Hebrew Text 
of the Books of Sam., in \oc.), and located on Mount Ephraim; the usual form of the name is a-Ramah (‘the 
height’), which is, however, to be differentiated from the Ramah belonging to the tribe of Benjamin, nearer Jerusalem. 
It is probably to be identified with the modern Lez¢ Azma, north-east of Lydda, in the neighbourhood of Thamna; 
this agrees with the accounts of Eusebius and Jerome (see Schiirer, of. cz7. 1. 1, p. 246). 

from the country of Samaria. Cp. x. 30, xi. 28. 

as do sacrifice in ... i.e. the privilege is for the orthodox Jews ; the ‘transgressors of the Law’, as well as the 
Samaritans living in the three provinces, are excluded. 

instead of ... The text is clearly not in order, something having dropped out ; in Josephus (4zfig. XIII. iv. 9) 
it says: ‘I remit to them the three provinces . . . as also what the kings, my predecessors, received from those that 
offered sacrifices in Jerusalem, and what are due from the fruits of the earth, and of the trees, and whatever else 
belongs to us . . .’5 cp. x. 29-31. 

35. See notes on x. 29, 30. 

all these ... It is noteworthy that there is no mention about the siege of the citadel in Jerusalem (wz, 20-23); 
presumably the siege was raised in consideration of all these concessions ; the Syrian garrison, therefore, still remained 
m possession. 

37. a copy. On tables of brass, cp. viii. 22. 

38. the foreign forces ... from... From Crete and from the other islands (Josephus), i.e. of the Grecian 
Archipelago. 

were inimically disposed. The real reason for this was their loss of pay. Josephus (Avézg. XIII. iv. 9) says 
that the kings before this used to give pay to the soldiers in time of peace, ‘that they might have their goodwill, and 
that they might be fully prepared to undergo the difficulties of war, when any occasion should require it.’ This 
short-sightedness of Demetrius is only to be explained by the natural slothfulness which seems to have been 
characteristic of him ; cp. Justin. xxxvi. 1. 1, 9, referred to by Grimm. 

39. Tryphon. ‘Diodotus, who was also called Trypho, an Apamaean by birth, a commander of Alexander's 
forces’ (Josephus). : 

Imalkue the Arabian. On a Palmyrene inscription (A.D. 162) the name A/adzhu (273) occurs (de Vogiié, La 
Syrie Centrale, 9); on another of later date (A.D. 242) we have Zadbdila the son of Maliku, the son of Maliki, cp. 
v.17 (Vogiié, 15; cp. G. A. Cooke, op. c/t., pp. 276, 278). In Josephus the fourm is Malchus, so also the Syriac and 
one Latin Version. Schiirer (ef. c/¢. i. 1. 247) refers to Néldeke, in Euting’s Nebatoische Juschriften, p. 74. where 
a Palmyrene inscription is given in which the name yb (= Imalku) occurs; Diodorus gives lamblichus, which 
also is nothing else than 12>, 

41... . that he should cast out ... Nothing could better illustrate the broken power of the Seleucidae, and 
the way in which Jonathan was able, in consequence, to draw advantage from it. 
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I MACCABEES 11. 42-63 


sent unto Jonathan, saying: ‘I will not only do this for thee and thy nation, but I will greatly honour | § 
43 thee ‘and thy nation‘, if I find favourable occasion. Now therefore thou shalt do well, if thousend me | ‘ 
44 men who shall fight for me; for all my forces are revolted.” And Jonathan sent him4 three thousand 

valiant men unto Antioch. And they came unto the king ; and the king® was glad at their coming. } 
45 And they of the city gathered themselves together ‘into the midst of the city’, to the number of a fi 
46 hundred and twenty thousand men; and they were minded to slay the king’. And the king fled | 





into the palace, and they ¥ of the city* seized 'the thoroughfares of the city, and began to fight. 

47 And the king called the Jews to (his) aid™, and they were gathered together unto him “all at once"; 
and they dispersed themselves °in the city®; and they slew that day to the number of a hundred |}: 

48, 49 thousand. And they set the city on fire,and got many spoils ? that day ®, and saved the king. And ; 

(when) they of the city saw that the Jews had made themselves masters of the city 4 "as they would 4, 

52 they waxed faint in their hearts*,and cried out to the king with ® supplication, saying: ‘ Give us (thy) 

5f right hand, and let the Jews cease from fighting against us and the city.’ And they cast away their | 
arms‘, and made peace. And the Jews " were glorified in the sight of the king, and before all that 

32 were in his kingdom*"; and they™ returned to Jerusalem, having many spoils. And (when) king * 

53 Demetrius was seated on his throne of his kingdom (again), and the land was quiet before him, he ] 
lied in all that he had spoken, and estranged himself from Jonathan and recompensed (him) not | 
(Y according to)” the benefits with which he (had promised to) recompense him*; but he afflicted | 
him sore. 


XI. 54-74. Friendship between Fonathan and Antiochus VT. 


Now after this Tryphon returned, and with him the young child Antiochus; and he reigned, and 
put on a diadem. And there were gathered unto him all the forces which Demetrius had sent away 
in disgrace ; and they fought against him, and he® fled, "and was* put to rout?. *And Tryphon 
took the elephants’, and became master of Antioch. And the young Antiochus wrote unto h; 
Jonathan, saying: ‘I confirm unto thee the high-priesthood, and appoint thee over the four govern- 
53 ments, and to be one of the king’s Friends. And he sent unto him golden vessels and furniture for 
the table, and gave him leave to drink in golden vessels, and to be clothed in purple, and to have 
59 a golden buckle. And his brother Simon he made governor (over the district) from the Ladder of 
60 Tyre unto the borders of Egypt. And Jonathan went forth, and took his journey beyond the river, | 
and through the cities; and all the forces of Syria gathered themselves unto him for to be his | 
61 confederates. And he came to Askalon, and they of the city met him honourably. And he 
departed thence to Gaza, and they of Gaza shut him out; and he lay siege unto it, °and burned the 
62 suburbs thereof with fire*, and spoiled them. And they of Gaza made request unto Jonathan, and 
he gave them his right hand, and took the sons of their princes for hostages, and sent them away to 
Jerusalem. And he passed through the country as far as Damascus. 
®3 And Jonathan heard‘ that Demetrius’ princes were come to Kedesh. which is in Galilee, with 
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43. all my forces are revolted. According to Josephus (Axfvg. XII[. v. 3), the inhabitants of Antioch revolted, 
but all the troops which Demetrius had not dismissed (see v. 38) remained faithful to him; ‘he took the mercenary 
soldiers which he had with him . . . and assaulted the Antiochians.’ 

45. a hundred and ... This is an evident exaggeration, so too the number of the slain, <. 47. 

45. they set the city on fire. Josephus adds that the houses were close together, and mostly built of wood. 

49. they waxed faint in their hearts. For the Greek cp. Isa. vii. 4, Sept. (Grimm). 

53. afflicted him sore. Josephus, more specifically, says that ‘he threatened that he would make war upon him 
unless he would pay all the tribute which the Jewish nation owed to the first kings’ (i.e. of Syria). 

57. the four governments. i.e. Judaea and the three governments mentioned in 7. 34. 


58. clothed in purple, . . . golden buckle. See notes on x. 20, 62, 89. 
59. the Ladder of Tyre. Cp. Josephus (Be//. dud. II. x. 2), who says it is a high hill, a hundred stadia north of 
Ptolemais. 


60. beyond the river. pay tov worauod = 1737 TY, i.e. the territory this side of the Euphrates from the point 
of view of the Israelites, that side of the Euphrates from the point of view of the Babylonians (cp. 1 Kings v. 4); the 
reference here ts, therefore, to Syria; cp. the words in this verse, ‘ail the forces of Syria gathered themselves unto him.’ 

Askalon. See note on x. 86. 

61. Gaza. The southernmost of the five chief Philistine cities, the modern Ghussc/ 

62. Damascus. The modem Es/-Sham ; it lies 120 miles north-east of Jerusalem, and 200 miles south of Antioch. 

63. Kedesh. Cp. Joshua xxi. 32; Judges iv. 6, 11; situated on the northern frontier of Palestine, among the 
mountains of Naphtali. Josephus speaks of it as belonging to the Tyrians (Le//. Jia. 11. xviii. 1, 1V. ii. 3); it: still 
retains its ancient name. 
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I MACCABEES 11. 64—12. 9 


64 a great host, with the object of hindering him from his purpose; and he went to mect them, but 
65 Simon his brother he left in the country. And Simon encamped against“ Bethsura, and fought 
66 against it many days, and shut it" up; and they made request to him that he would give them his 
right hand, and he gave it to them; but he put them out from thence, and took possession of the 
07 city, and set a garrison over it. And Jonathan and his army encamped at the water ‘ of Gennesar ', 
68 and early in the morning they got them to the plain of Hazor®. And, behold, an army of strangers 
met him! in the plain, and they laid an ambush for him “in the mountains, but they themselves met 
«yg (him)® face to face. But they that lay in ambush ™ rose out of their places, and joined battle; and 
;oall they that were of Jonathan’s side fled; not one of them was left, except Mattathias the son of 
71 Absalom, and Judas the son of Chalphi, captains of the forces. And Jonathan rent his clothes, and 
72 put earth upon his head, and prayed. And he turned again unto them in battle, and put them to 
73 rout, and they fled. And (when) they of his side who were fleeing saw it, they returned unto him, 
74+ and pursued (them) with him unto Kedesh to their camp; and they encamped there. And there 
fell of the strangers °on that day°® about threc thousand men. And Jonathan returned unto 
Jerusalem. 


NII. 1-38. Fonathan renews his alliance with Rome, and enters into a league with the 
Spartans. He defeats the followers of Demetrius. 


121 And Jonathan saw that the time served him, and he chose men, and sent them to Rome, to confirm 


2 and renew the friendship that they had with them. * And to the Spartans, and to other places, he 
3 sent letters after the same manner®. And they "went unto Rome, and” entered into the senate 
house, and said: ‘ Jonathan the high-pricst, and the nation of the Jews, have sent us, to renew for 
4 them the friendship and the confederacy, as in former time®.’ And they gave them Ictters unto (the 
governors) of every place, that they should bring them on their way to the land of Judah in peace. 
5. 6 And this is the copy of the letter which Jonathan wrote to the Spartans: ‘ Jonathan the high-priest 4, 
and the Council ° of the nation °, and the priests, and the rest of the people of the Jews, unto their 
7 brethren the Spartans, greeting! Even before this time were letters sent unto Onias the high-priest 
from Areios‘', who was reigning among you, (to the effect) that ye are our brethren, as the copy 
& (here) underwritten showeth. And Onias treated honourably * the man that was sent &,and received " 
9 the letters, wherein declaration was made of confederacy and friendship. Therefore we also—albcit 
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his purpose. i.e. of helping Antiochus. 
65. Bethsura. See note on iv. 29. 
67. the water of Gennesar. i.e. the lake of Gennesareth; the name occurs here for the first time. 
the plain of Hazor. Cp. Joshua xi. 1, xii. 19, xix. 36: Judges iv. 2; 1 Sam. xil.9; 1 Kings ix.15; Josephus 
(Axntig. V. v. 1) says it was near the lake Semechonitis, or Merom; it lay, therefore, right in the north of Palestine, 
74. three thousand. Josephus says two thousand (4zéfig. XIII. v. 8). 


XII. 1. he chose men. i.e. Numenius and Antipater, see wv. 16, xiv. 22. 

to confirm ... Cp. vill. 17 ff. 

2. and to other places. It is not specified either in this book or in Josephus what these ‘ other places’ were. 

6. the Council of the nation. This Gervzsia is mentioned as being already in existence in the time of Antiochus 
the Great (cp. Josephus, dé/g. XII. ili. 3); the earliest reference to it is, however, 2 Chron. xix. 8. It developed later 
into the Sanhedrin, a name which occurs for the first time in the reign of Hyrcanus II (cp. 4xézg. XIV. ix. 4). The 
head of this Council was the high-priest, as the head also of the State; it exercised judicial and administrative 
functions (cp. 1 Macc. xiv. 20). The measure of its authority varied according to the amount of autonomy granted by 
the suzerain power; but its moral influence over the Jews, whether in the Dispersion or in Palestine, was always 
very considerable. : 

the rest of the people. 6 Aciés Sjpos; Grimm pointedly remarks that it is probably not without a purpose 
that the Greek translator of this book almost invariably restricts the use of the word énzos to documents sent to or 
received from a foreign nation (vill. 29, xiv. 20, 25, xv. 17); his object in doing so is to place on record the fact that the 
Jewish people is one that is free and independent. : ; 

7- Onias. The first of the name, son of Jaddus (4 fy. XI. viii. 7) or Jaddua (Neh. xii. 11), father of the high-priest 
Simon I, the Just. There is great uncertainty as to his date, some scholars putting it at about 320-300 B.C., while 
others contend for some fifty years later ; others, again, place it between these two extremes. 

Areios. The first of the name, who reigned over the Spartans 309-265 B.C. This is the correct form of the 
name Areus. All Greek MSS, wrongly read Dareios (see crit. note). That Areios is the right reading is evident from 
Josephus ; the form Oniares occurs in v. 20; Cod & reads there omaapns (= ’Ovia” Apys). The Old Latin Version alone 
has preserved the right reading. 

8. the man that was sent. Named Demoteles, according to Josephus (-Iaf7g. XIII. v. 8). 
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I MACCABEES I12. 10-33 


10 we need none ofi these things, having for our comfort the holy books which are in our hands—have 
assayed to send that we might renew our brotherhood * and friendship* with you, to the end that we 
should not become estranged from you altogether ; for long time is passed since ye sent unto us, 

11! We therefore at all times without ceasing, both at our feasts, and on other convenient days, do 
remember you in the sacrifices which we offer, and in our prayers, as it is right and meet to be 

13 mindful of brethren; and, moreover, we are glad for your glory’. But as for ourselves, many 
“ afflictions and many wars™ have encompassed us, "and the kings that are round about us have 

14 fought against us". We werc not minded, however, to be troublesome to you, or to the rest of our 

15 confederates ° and friends, in these wars ; for we have the help that is from heaven ? to help us?, and 

16 we have been delivercd from our enemies, and “4 our enemics® have been humiliated. We chose, 
therefore, Numenius the son of Antiochus, and Antipater the son of Jason, and have sent (them) 
unto the Romans, to renew the friendship that we had ‘with them’, *and the former‘ confederacy *. 

1; We commanded them, therefore, to go also unto you, and to salute you. and to deliver you our letters 

18 concerning the renewing ” (of friendship) and " of our * brotherhood. And now ye shall do’ well if 

19 ye give us an answer thereto.’ And this is the copy of the letters * which they? sent * to Onias : 

21 ‘ Areios?, king of the Spartans, to Onias, the chief priest, greeting! *It hath been found in writing, 
concerning the Spartans and the Jews, that they are brethren, and that they are ?of the stock » of 

22 Abraham ; and now, since these things have come to our knowledge, ye shall do well to write unto us 

23 0f your prosperity. And we, moreover, do write on our part to you®, that your cattle and goods 
are ours, “and ours are yours. We do command, therefore, that they’ make report unto you on 
this wise°.’ 

24 And Jonathan heard that Demctrius’ princes were returned to fight against him with a greater 

25 force than afore, so he removed from Jerusalem, and met them in the country of Hamath; for he 

26 gave them no respite to set foot in his country. And he sent spies into their® camp; and they 
returned, and reported unto him that in such and such a way they had planned to fall upon him by 

27 night. But as soon as the sun was down, Jonathan commanded his men to watch, and to be in arms, 
that all the night long they might be ready for battle ; and he sent forth sentinels (and placed them) 

28 round about the camp. But (when) the adversaries heard that Jonathan and his men‘ were ready 
for battle, they were afraid and trembled in their heart; and they kindled fires in their camp, %and 

2g departed’. But Jonathan and his men knew it not till morning; for they saw the fires burning. 

3° And Jonathan" pursued after them, but did not overtake them ; ‘for they had gone over the river 

3! Eleutherus. And Jonathan turned aside (and fought) against the Arabians, who are called Gaba- 

32 daeans, and smote them', and took their spoils. And he set out from thence, and came to Damas- 
cus. * and took his journey through all the country. 

33. And Simon went forth*, and took his journey as far as Askalon, and the strongholds that were 
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g. the holy books. Cp. i. 56, 57, iii. 48. 

15. we have been delivered ... Cp. ii. 18 ff., iv. 30 ff, &c. 

21. concerning the Spartans and the Jews... ‘The fiction of a relationship between the Jews and the 
Spartans, which constituted the motive for the Spartans to write their letter (1 Macc. xii. 6, 7, 21, cp. 2 Macc. v. 9), 
was not unheara of during the era of Hellenism. Freudenthal, 4/exaader Polyhistor, p. 29, note, refers in illustration 
and for proof to Stephen of Byzantium under the word “lovéaia . . . ds KAnvdeos “IovAtos ao Ovdaiov Exdpray eves €x 
©nBns peta Atovcou eatpatevxdros. Ina decree of the Pergamenes (Josephus, .4¢7g. XV. xviii. 22) there is also mention 
of a relation between the Jews and the Pergamenes’ (Schiirer, ef. cz/. i. 1. 251). On the other hand, as S. A. Cook 
and W. J. Woodhouse (“2 4744) contend: ‘ There is no reason to doubt the fact of diplomatic relations with Sparta 
having been set on foot by Jonathan. For Sparta was too obscure at the time to have suggested itself to a forger 
eager to magnify his hero by inventions of the kind. Again, the incident leads to no result in the sequel ; the reverse 
would have tended to throw doubt upon the entire episode.’ The probability is that while the details can scarcely be 
regarded as historical, the broad fact of diplomatic relations of some kind between the Jews and the Spartans ts to be 
accepted as true (see further, Z#é7.§7). The Greek legend of the Spartans having been descended from the Phoenicians 
may not have been without influence upon the subject (see, further, Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii, pp. 372 £.). 
Grimm's important pages (187-191) should, however, also be consulted; while not prepared to accept the copy in 
I Macc. as representing the original document, he holds that since diplomatic relationships were in existence between 
the two nations, documents of some kind must have been exchanged. 

24. And Jonathan heard ... The narrative, interrupted by 7. 1-23, is now taken up from xi. 74. 

25. Hamath. On the Orontcs; the modern Hamah. Cp. Num. xiii. 21; 1 Kings viii. 65. 

30. Eleutherus. See note on xi. 7. 

Bie Gabadaeans. Probably the small tract of land, about eight miles north of Damascus, now called Ziddiui. 
G_ i, S read ‘Zabadaeans’. 

33- Askalon ... Joppa. See notes on x. 75, 86. 
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I MACCABEES 12. 34-53 


- 

4, near unto it. And he turned aside to Joppa, and took possession of it, for he had heard that they 
| were minded to deliver the stronghold unto the men of Demetrius; and he placed a garrison there 
' to keep it. 

5 «And Jonathan returned, and called the elders of the people together; and he took counsel with 
J6 them to build strongholds in Judaea, and to make the walls of Jerusalem higher, and to raise a great 
|} mound between the citadel and the city,'for to separate it from the city', ™so that it might be 

7 isolated™, "that they (within it) might neither buy nor (they without) sell". And they were 

gathered together to build (the city)°; and (a part of) the wall by the brook that is on the east side 

8 had fallen down, and ¥ he repaired that which is called Chaphenatha®. And Simon also built Adida 

in the plain country, and made it “ strong, "and set up gates * and bars*®. 


NII. 39-53. The capture of Fonathan through treachery. 


39 And Tryphon sought to reign over Asia and to put on himself the diadem, and to stretch forth 
40 his hand against Antiochus the king*. .And he was afraid lest haply Jonathan should not suffer 
him (to do so), “and lest he should fight against him"; so he Ysought a way” how” to take him, 
gr *that he might destroy him*. And he Yremoved, and came’ to Bethshan. # And Jonathan came 
42 forth? *to meet him? with forty thousand men chosen for battle, and came to Bethshan. And 
(when) Tryphon saw that he came with a great host, he was afraid to stretch forth his hand against 
43 him; and he received him honourably, and commended him unto all his Friends, °°¢and gave him 
gifts4, and commanded his Friends” and his forces to be obedient unto him, *as unto himself*°. 
44 And he said unto Jonathan: ‘ Why hast thou put all this people to trouble, seeing there is no war 
45 betwixt us? And now, send them away to their homes, but choose for thyself a few men who shall 
be with thee, and come thou with me to Ptolemais, and I will give it up to thee, ‘and the rest $ of the 
strongholds and the rest of the forces, and all the (king’s) officers; then I will return and depart ; for, 
46 for this cause did I come f’ And he trusted him and did even as he said, and" sent away his 
47 forces, and they departed into the land of Judah. But he reserved to himself three thousand men, 
48 two thousand ‘of whom? he left in Galilee, but one thousand went with him. But when Jonathan 
had entered into Ptolemais, * they of Ptolemais shut the gates, and* took him; and all they that 
49 had come with him they slew with the sword. And Tryphon sent forces and horsemen into Galilee, 
50 !and™ into the great plain’, to destroy all Jonathan’s men. And they perceived that he was taken 
and had perished, and they that were with him ; neverthcless they encouraged one another, and went 
51 on their way close together, ready for war. And (when) they that were following (upon them) saw 
52 that they were ready (to fight) for their lives, they turned back again. And they all came in peace 
to the land of Judah, and they mourned for Jonathan and them that were with him, "and they were 
53 sore afraid. And all° Isracl mourned" with a great mourning. And all the Gentiles that were 
round about them sought to destroy them utterly, for they said: ‘ They have not ?a manP (that is) 
leader and (who will) help (them) ; “now therefore let us fight against them’, and take away their 
memorial from among men.’ 
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37- the brook that ... i.e. the Kidron. 

Chaphenatha. The meaning of this word is unknown; it does not occurelsewhere; Josephus does not mention it. 

38. Adida. The Chadid of Ezra ii. 33; Neh. vii. 37, xi. 34. four miles east of Lydda; Josephus (4vézg. XIII. vi. 5) 
says it is ‘upon an hill, and beneath it lie the plains of Judaea’. The modern ¢/-Chaidéife, 

the plain country. Sepa = the lowland region west of the mountainous country of Judaea. 

jo. Bethshan. See note on v. 52. 

41. with forty thousand men. The number shows how Jonathan’s power and influence had increased ; it was 
not without reason that Tryphon recognized Jonathan's power to hinder him in his designs (cp. «. 40). Josephus 
(Aatig. XIII. vi. 1) says that the reason why Jonathan came with such a large army was because he expected to be 
attacked by Tryphon. 

43. commended. For this sense of cuviornut cp. 2 Macc. iv. 24; Wisd. vil. 14; Rom. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. x. 18; for 
further references see Schleusner 5.7. 

49. the great plain. See note on v. 52. 

50. had perished. But see xiii. 23, though it was natural to suppose that he had been murdered. 

52. they mourned ... Cop. ix. 20, xiii. 26; émévOnoev .. . mévOos péya, a Hebraism. 

53. They have not ... Both the rival kings were now at enmity with the Jews ; hitherto the Jewish leader had 
always managed to have the support of one or other of the claimants to the throne. 

let us fight against them. This intention does not appear to have been carried out. 
. .. take away their memorial ... Cp. 1. 35, Ecclus. x. 17. 
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I MACCABEES 13. 1-20 


SIMON MACCABAEUS NII. 1—XVI. 24. 
XIII. 1-11. Simon elected leader. 


13: And Simon heard that Tryphon had gathered together a numerous® host to come into the land of 
2 Judah, and destroy it utterly. And he saw that the people were troubled ” and (were) in great fear”; 
3.so he went up to Jerusalem, and gathered the people togethcr, and encouraged them, and said unto 

them: ‘Ye yourselves know what things I, and my brethren, and my father’s house, have © done for 
4 the “laws and the sanctuary 4, and the battles “and the distresses ° which we have seen’; by reason 
5 whereof all my brethren have perished for Israel's sake,and I alone am left. And now be it far from 
me that I should spare my own life in any time of affliction ; *for I am not better than my brethren, 
6 Howbeit I will take vengeance for my nation, and for the sanctuary, and for our » wives and * children; 





; because alli the Gentiles are gathered together to destroy us “of very hatred*.’ And the spirit of jit 
g the people, !as soon as! they heard these™ words, revived. " And they answered with a loud voice, J ighst 
9 saying®: ‘ Thou art our leader instead of Judas and Jonathan thy brethren®. Fight thou ” our war?, al 
10 and all that thou shalt say unto us, that will we do.’ And he" gathered together all the men of war, yi 
11 and made haste to finish the walls of Jerusalem, and fortified it round about. And he sent Jonathan ) hi 
the son of Absalom, and with him a great host, to Joppa; and he cast out them that were therein, | 


and abode there™ *in it ® { 


XIII. 12-24. Szwon defcats Tryphon. 


12 And Tryphon removed from Ptolemais with a mighty host to enter into the land of Judah; and q 
13. 14 Jonathan was with him in ward. But Simon encamped at Adida, ‘over against the plaint. And q). 
(when) Tryphon knew that Simon was risen up instead of his brother Jonathan", and meant to join 7 

1; battle with him, he sent ambassadors unto him, saying: ‘It is for the money which Jonathan thy | 

brother owed unto the king’s treasure. * by reason of the offices which he had *, that we hold him fast. | 

16 And now send a hundred talents of silver, and two of his sons (as) hostages, that when he is set at ‘ 
17 liberty he may not revolt from us,—and we will set him at liberty.” And Simon knew™ that they | 
spake * unto him * deceitfully, but sent the money and the children, Jest peradventure he should bring A 
18 upon himself great hatred on the part of the people Y, (in that they should be) saying: ‘ Because I sent 
'9 him not the money and the children **he perished.’ ¢ And he sent the children ?° and the hundred 
20 talents ; and* he® dealt falsely.and did not set Jonathan at liberty. And °after this * Tryphon came 
to invade the land‘, and destroy it, and he went round about by the way (that leadeth) to Adora; 
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NII. 1. Simon. The last survivor of the five Maccabaean brothers. He completed the work so brilliantly carried 
out by Jonathan, and made his people entirely independent of the Syrian kings. 
3. which we have seen. i.e. experienced ; idew is used in this sense like AN, see Jer. v. 12, xiv. 13, &c. 
4. my brethren have perished. According to the general belief Jonathan had been murdered, but he was still 
alive at this time, see 77. 12, 23. 
I alone am left. Cp. the words of Elijah, 1 Kings xviii. 22. 
5. Lam not better... Cp. the similar words of Elijah, 1 Kings xix. 4. 
7. the spirit . . . revived. Cp. Gen. xlv. 27 dve(wmipyoe 76 mvevpa “Tako. 
g. and allthat ... Cp. Exod. xix. 8; Joshua i. 16. 
10. to finish the walls ... This work had been begun by Jonathan, see xil. 36, 37. 
it. Absalom. Cp. xi. 70. 
__.-. to Joppa... Cp. xii. 33, according to which Joppa was already in possession of the Jews ; Josephus (Azzigq. 
XIII. vi. 4) makes the matter clear: ‘And sent .. . Jonathan the son of Absalom, to Joppa, and gave him command 


to cast out the inhabitants out of the city, for he was afraid lest they should deliver up the city to Trypho.’ | 
13. Adida. See note on xii. 38. 


the plain. wedtor here, in xii. 38 cedyAa. 





14. to join battle with him. For the Greek phrase cp. Deut. i. 14 (Sept.). : 
15. the king’s treasure. i.e. the royal treasury, cp. 2 Macc. iii. 13. 
the offices which ... Cp. x. 65, xi. 63. 


20. he went round about by the way. Cp. 1 Kings iii, 9 (Sept.); «vxAoty éd6v = JVI 3D (Grimm), i.e. he 
purposely made a défour by way of Adora. a 


Adora. Adoraim in the One cp. 2 Chron. xi. 9, one of the cities fortified by Rehoboam, the modern Dira 
(Josephus calls it Dora, dztig. X11, vii. 2), five miles south-west of Hebron. 
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I MACCABEES 18. 21-32 


tand Simon and his army marched over against him to whatsoever place he went. Now they of the 

citadel sent * unto Tryphon ¥ ambassadors, hastening him to come unto them through the wilderness, 

2and to send them victuals'. And Tryphon made ready all his horse to come; and in that night 

| there fell ia great quantity of’ snow, and he did not (find it possible to) come because of the snow ; 

3 so he removed, and came into the country of Gilead. But when he came near to Bascama, he slew 
| Jonathan, and he was buried there. And Tryphon returned, and went away into his own land. 


NII. 25-30. Fonathan's sepulchre at Modin. 


5 And Simon sent, and took the bones of Jonathan his brother, and buried him * at Modin, the city 

6 of his fathers. And ‘all Israel! made great™ lamentation over him, ®and mourned for him many 

7 days". And Simon built (a monument) upon the sepulchre of his father and of his brethren, and 
raised it aloft, °so that it could be seen° (from afar); (he built it) with polished stone behind and 

8 before. And he set up” seven pyramids, ?one over against another, for (his) father, and mother, and 

g four brethren*. And *for these” he made cunning devices, setting about them® great * pillars, 
and upon the pillars he fashioned "all manner of arms" for a perpetual memory, and beside "the 

oarms” ‘carved ships’, that they should be seen of all that sail on the sea. This is the sepulchre 
which he made at Modin, (and it is there) unto this day. 


NIT. 31-42. Alurder of Antiochus. Treaty between Simon and Demetrius I/, 


31;2 Now Tryphon dealt deceitfully with the young” king * Antiochus, and slew him, and reigned in 
his stead, and put on himself the diadem of Asia, and brought great calamity upon the land. 
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marched over against him. i.e. marched parallel with him, Simon in the mountain country and Tryphon in 
the plain. 

21. hastening. For the Greek xaraomevdew cp. Sept. of Exod. v. 13 (‘ And the taskmasters were urgent . . .’). 

22. because of the snow. It is but rarely that snow falls south of Hebron, though it is not altogether unknown 
even so low down south as that; see further, Nowack, Heir. Archiologie, i. 49. 

23. Bascama. This place is not mentioned elsewhere, its position is quite uncertain ; see, further, Buhl, Geographie 
des alten Palastina, p. 241. 

25. Modin. See note on ii. 1. 

26. great lamentation. Cp. ii. 70, ix. 20. 

| 27. the sepulchre . .. ‘Ever since, in the fourth century B.C., Artemisia, widow of Mausolus, King of Caria, 
| erected at Halicarnassus a stately monument to his memory—hence the word mazsoleznz—the custom of building 
similar sepulchred edifices had been spreading in the East’ (Fairweather and Black, of. cz¢., p. 230). 

28. seven pyramids. Josephus (Avézg. XIII. vi. 6) says that these had ‘ been preserved to this day’; he seems to 
be referring to some additional source of knowledge in adding : ‘And we know that it was Simon who bestowed so 
much zeal about the burial of Jonathan, and the building of these monuments for his relations ;’ cp. in v. 30 the words 
‘unto this day’. The seventh pyramid Simon presumably set up for himself. 

29. carved ships. Josephus makes no mention of these. 

30. unto this day. Concerning the bearing of this on the date of the book see /7/7. § 4. Grimm quotes Eusebius, 

who says in his Oxomasticon: ‘ Modeim ... unde fuerunt Maccabaei, quorum hodieque ibidem sepulchra mon- 
strantur.” 
| 31. and slew him, and reigned in his stead. ‘There are coins of Antiochus VI from 167 to 170 of the Seleucid 
era, or from 146-145 to 143-142 B.C. Coins of Trypho bear the number of the years III and IV. Josephus assigns to 
| the reign of Antiochus VI a period of four years, and to Trypho a period of three years (Azfiy. XIII. vii. 1, 2). This is in 
agreement with the statement of Porphyry, who gives to Demetrius, before his imprisonment, only a three years’ reign 
(Eusebius, Chvoz., ed. Schoene, i. 257, 263 ff.), from Olympiad 160. 1, which is really Olym. 159. 4, or 141-140 B.C., 
to Olympiad 160. 3, or 138-137 B.c. Porphyry evidently reckons the reign of Demetrius as beginning with the 
displacement by conquest or murder of Antiochus VI. In thorough accord with this, too, is the chronology of 
I Macc. xiii. 31-41, which unhesitatingly assigns the murder of Antiochus by Trypho to the Seleucid year 170, or 
143-142 B.C. Finally, it is no serious discrepancy when, in 1 Macc. xiv. 1 the Parthian campaign of Demetrius is 
dated from the Seleucid year 172, or 141-140 B.C.; while Porphyry, on the other hand, assigns it to Olympiad 160. 2, 
or 139-138 B.C. In direct contradiction, however, with the foregoing, stands the statement made by many writers 
(Josephus, Axéig. XIII. v. 11, vii.1; Appian, Syv.67, 68; Justin. xxxvi. 1), that Antiochus was not murdered by Trypho 
before the time of the Parthian campaign by Demetrius, and indeed not till after Demetrius had been taken prisoner. 
This, however, is in opposition not only to the chronology of 1 Macc., but also to the circumstance that then there is 
' not left a three or four years’ reign for Trypho, which yet, according to Josephus and the coins, must be admitted. 
| Then Trypho’s death occurs almost contemporaneously with the seizure of Demetrius by the Parthians in 138 B.C... . 
' It therefore seems to me hazardous to assume, with many modern critics, that the last-named authorities should have 
precedence over 1 Macc.’ (Schiirer, of. ci¢. i. 1, pp. 176f.). Regarding the death of Antiochus, Grimm quotes Livy 
(EZit. 55) to the effect that ‘Alexandri filius, rex Syriae, decem annos admodum habens, a Diodoto, qui Tryphon 
cognominabatur, tutore suo, per fraudem occisus est, corruptis medicis, qui eum calculi dolore consumi ad populum 
Mentiti, dum secant, occiderunt.’ 
32. Asia. See note on xi. 13. 
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I MACCABEES 18. 33-50 


33. «And Simon built the strongholds’ of Judaea, and fenced (them) about with high towers, and great 
34 walls#,and gates, and bars; and he laid up victuals in the strongholds. : And Sve chose men, and 
sent to king Demetrius, to the end he should give the country an immunity, because all that 
35 Tryphon did was to plunder*. And king Demetrius sent unto him according to these words, and 
36 answered him, and wrote a letter unto him, after this manner ?: ‘King Ueate sts unto Simon the 
37 high-priest and Friend of kings*,*and unto the elders and nation of the Jews 4, greeting. The golden 
crown, and the palm-branch®, which ye sent, we have received ; _and we are ey to conclude 
38 a lasting peace with you, and to write to the officers to grant immunities unto you. * And whatsoever 
"things we (have now) confirmed unto you, they are confirmed *: and the strongholds which ye have 
39 builded, ®let them be® your own. ® As for any oversights and faults (committed) unto this day, we 
forgive (them‘)®; and the crown which ye owed * (we remit) ; and if there were any other toll \h 
40 exacted in Jerusalem, ‘let it no longer be exacted!. And if (there be) some of you meet to be 
enrolled among those round about us, let them be enrolled ; and (thus) let there be peace betwixt {| 
41 us.” ™In the one hundred and seventicth year (therefore) was the yoke of the heathen taken away 
42 from Israel™. And the people of Israel" began to write in their instruments and contracts: °‘In 
the first year° of Simon the great high-priest and captain” and leader of the Jews. 





XIII. 43-53. Simon captures Gasara and the citadel of Ferusalem. x | 

43 In those days he 4 encamped against Gazara‘, and compassed it round about * with armies; and he 1, 

44 made ‘tan engine of siege ', and brought it up * to the city, and smote one tower, and took it". : And #3 
they that were in the engine of siege leaped forth into the city; and there was a great uproar in the }| 

45 city; and they of the city rent their clothes, and went up * on the wall’ with their wives and children, Q 

46 and cried with a loud voice, making request to Simon to give them right hands. And they said: I 

47‘ Deal not with us according to our wickednesses, but according to thy mercy.’ And Simon was 
reconciled unto them, and did not fight against them; but he drove them out of the city, and cleansed 
the houses wherein the idols were, and so entered into it with *singing and giving of praise*’. 

482 And he put all uncleanness out of it#, and caused to dwell in it men who observed the Law; and 
he made it stronger (than it was before), and he built therein a dwelling-place for himself. } 

49 But they of the citadel of Jerusalem were hindered from going forth, fall and from going * into the ; 
country”, “and from buying and selling*; and they hungered exceedingly, and many of them 

50 perished through famine. And they cried out to Simon “to take right hands; which thing he 
granted them’; but he cast them out from thence; and he cleansed the citadel from pollutions. ' 


’ 
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33- And Simon built ... Simon was not slow to utilize the opportunity for strengthening his own position which 
the struggle for the Syrian throne afforded him. 
34. And Simon chose men . .. This is not mentioned by Josephus. 
36. King Demetrius ... On this letter see nr. § 7. ii. (c). 
the elders. See note on xii. 6. 
37- the palm-branch. So critical note. The reading div is to be preferred, Baiyy of Cod. being most likely 
due to the following i, cp. 2 Macc. xiv. 4, where it is said that ‘a chaplet of gold and a palm’ (doiuxa) were presented 
to Demetrius. The reference here is most likely to a sceptre the top of which was shaped into palm-leaves. In the | 
O.T. the palm-tree is referred to as a symbol of prosperity (cp. Ps. xcii. 12); it is with this signification that it is | 
depicted on some Jewish coins, see De Saulcy, Numésmatique Juive, P\.1, fig. 6; Madden, Coins of the Jews, p. 71. 
to grant immunities ... Cp. x. 28-35. 
39. the crown... Cp. x. 29. 
41. In the one hundred and seventieth year. i.e. 143-142 B.C. 
42. And the people of Israel began to write ... On the importance of the study of numismatics in connexion 
with this statement see Schiirer, of. cit. i. 1, pp. 257 ff., and his Appendix IV, ! 
43. Gazara. See critical note. For the correctness of this reading see v. 53; xiv. 7, 34; xv- 28; xvi. 1. On 
Gazara see note on iv. 15. On the situation of Gazara, Eusebius, Oxom., ed. Lagarde, p. 244 (quoted by Schiirer, 
ep. citi. 1, p. 261), remarks: xai yuw xaderrat Tdfapa copy Nexonddews améxovoa onpciors 8° ev Bopeios. It is the modern 
Tell-Jezer discovered by Clermont-Ganneau in 1873, and excavated by the Pal. Explor. Fund during the years 
1902-9; see the ‘Quarterly Statement’ for these years. 
an engine of siege. €é)ezohus (see critical note); on this machine see Smith's Dice. of Class. Antig., 8.v.- 
46. Deal not withus ..-. Cp. Isa. i. 16 (Sept.); Jer. xxxili. 5. 
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I MACCABEES 18, 51—14. 9 


1 And he® entered into it f*on the three and twentieth day of the second month, in the one hundred 
and seventy-first year®, with praise, and palm-branches, ‘and with harps and with cymbals, * and 
with viols, and with hymns *, and with songs‘; because a great' enemy had been destroyed out of 

2 Israel™. And he ordained that they should keep that day every year “ with gladness". ° And the 
hill of the temple that was by the citadel he made stronger (than it was before) ; and he dwelt there, 

3 (both) he and his men®. And Simon saw that John his son was (grown to be) a man, and he made 
him leader of all his forces; and he dwelt at Gazara. 


XIV. 1-3. Demetrius [1 imprisoned by Arsaces, king of Persia. 


14: ~=In the one hundred and seventy-second year Demetrius the king gathered his forces together, and 


2 went into Media, to get him help, that he might fight against Tryphon. And (when) Arsaces, the 
king of Persia *and Media *, heard that Demetrius was come into his borders, he sent one of his leaders 

3 to take him alive; and he went and smote the army of Demetrius, and took him, and brought him to 
Arsaces; 'and he put him in ward”. 


NIV. 4-15. Simon's beneficent rule; an ode in his honour. 


4 And the land® had rest all the days of Simon; and he sought the good of his nation; and his 

5 authority 4and his glory’ was well-pleasing to them “all his days’. And “in addition to all his 
(other) glory (was this that)“ he took Joppa for a haven, and made it a place of entry for the ships * 
of the sea. 


(6 And he enlarged the borders of his nation, 


f And ruled over the land‘. 
7 And he gathered together ® many that had been in captivity 8, 
And he ruled over Gazara, and Bethsura, ‘ and the citadel. 
And he took away uncleannesses therefrom >‘, 
And there was none that could resist him. 


8 And they tilled their land in peace ; 


And the land gave her increase, 
And the trees of the plains their fruit. 


9 Old men sat in the streets}, 


k All spoke together of the (common) weal €, 
sind the young men put on glorious and! warlike apparel. 
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51. the three and twentieth day ... The 23rd of Lyyar (= Ziv in O.T., cp. 1 Kings vi. 5) 171 = the 23rd May 
142 B.C. 

palm-branches. Cp. 2 Macc. x. 7; John xit. 13. 

with harps... Cp. iv. 54. 

52. And he ordained ... This feast is referred to in Alegil/ath Ta‘anith (‘The scroll of Fasting’, so called 
because fasting is forbidden on the days enumerated), ch. ii, which enumerates thirty-five days of joy in Jewish 
history which were kept as feast-days ; it was compiled about the beginning of the Christian era. Possibly this feast 
is included in the words contained in Judith viii. 6, but it has long ceased to be celebrated. 

And the hill of the temple . . . On this statement, and that of Josephus (Awéig. XIII. vi. 7), that Simon had the 
hill on which the citadel stood removed, in order that the Temple might stand higher than any other building in 
Jerusalem, see Schirer, of, czZ. i, 1, p. 263. 

53. John. i.e. John Hyrcanus I. 


XIV. 1. one hundred and seventy-second year. On the Parthian expedition see note on xiii. 31. 
2. Arsaces. i.e. Mithridates I, king of the Parthians. The name Arsaces was assumed by all the kings of 
Parthia after the founder of the Empire of this name. 

7- Gazara ... Cp. iv. 29, xii. 43, 49-51. 
8. they tilled ... Cp. Lev. xxvi. 4; Ezek. xxxiv. 27. 

the land gave ... Cp. Zech. viii. 12. 

the trees... Cp. Deut. viii. 8; Hag. ii. 19. 
g. Old men ... Cp. Zech. vill. 4, 5. 
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I MACCABEES 14. 10-27 


10 For the cities he provided victuals, 
= And furnished ® them with defensive works, 
Until his glorious name was proclaimed to the end of the earth. 
t1 He made peace in the land, 
And Israel rejoiced with great joy. 
12 And each sat under his vine ° and his fig tree °, 
And there was none to make them afraid ™ ; 
13 And no one was left in the land to fight them 
P And the® kings were discomfited in those days. 
14 And he strengthened all that were brought low of his people ; 
He sought out the Law, 
And put away the lawless and wicked. 
ne * He glorified the sanctuary P, 
And multiplied * the® vessels of the Temple. 


XIV. 16-24. Renewal of the alliance with Rome. 


16 And (when) tit was heard* in Rome that Jonathan was dead, “and” (even) unto Sparta", they 
17 were exceeding sorry. But as soon as they heard that his brother Simon was made high-priest “in 
18 his stead, and ruled the country, and the cities therein ", they wrote unto him on tablets of brass, to 
renew with him the friendship and the confederacy which they had established with “ Judas and" 
20 Jonathan "his brethren"; and they were read before the congregation in Jerusalem. And this is the 
copy of the letter which the Spartans sent : ‘The rulers and the city*’ of the Spartans, unto Simon the’ 
high-priest, and unto the elders, “and the priests, and the rest of the people of the Jews, (who are) 
21 brethren", greeting ; “The ambassadors that were sent unto our people made report to us of your* 
22 glory and honour ; and" we were glad for their coming. And we did register the things that were 
spoken by them in the public records, after this manner: Numenius, son of Antiochus, and Anti- 
pator, son of Jason, the Jews’ ambassadors, came unto us to renew the friendship they had with us. 
23 And it pleased the people to receive the men honourably, and to place the copy of their words 
among the public records, to the end that the people of the Spartans might have a memorial thereof.’ 
24 Moreover they’ wrote a copy of these things unto Simon the high-priest. After this Simon sent 
Numenius to Rome having a great shield of gold of a thousand pound weight’, in order to confirm 
the confederacy with them. 


NIV. 25-49. The hereditary High-priesthood conferred upon Simon; a memorial tablet 
to Simon and the Maccabaeans is set up in the Temple. 


25 But when the people heard these things, they said: ‘ What thanks shall we give to Simon * and his 
26sons? For he, and his brethren, and his father’s house have »made themselves strong, and have 
chased away in fight the enemies¢ of Israel from them, ‘and established liberty for it*’ And they 
27 wrote on tablets of brass, and set them upon a pillar® in mount Zion. And this is the copy of the 
writing : ‘On the eighteenth day of Elul, in the one hundred and seventy-second year—that is the 
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12. each sat under... Cp.1 Kings iv. 25; Mic. iv. 4; Zech. iil. 10. 
And there was none... Cp. Deut. xxviii. 263; Jer. vii. 33; Zech. i. 21. 
14. all that were brought low. advras rots tamewovs; cp. Ps. xvii. 28; Isa. xiv. 32; Amos ii. 7 (all in Sept.). 
He sought out the Law. Cp. Ps. civ. 45 (Sept.). 
16. and (even) unto Sparta. See Jit. § 7. iii. (2). 
18. the friendship and the confederacy ... Cp. viii. 17-30, xii. 1-4. 
20. The rulers and ... On this letter see Juér. § 7. iii. (4). The rulers were the Ephors ever since the year 
192 B.C., when Nabis, the last of the ‘tyrants', was murdered. 
22. Numenius. Cp. xi. 16. 
24. After this... See Jufr. § 7. iii. (c). 
a thousand pound weight. An obvious exaggeration, cp. xv. 18. 
27. Elul. The sixth month in the sacred year (= September approximately) ; cp. Neh. vi. 15. 
the one hundred and seventy-second year = 141 B.C. 
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I MACCABEES 14, 28-41 


g third year of Simon £ the ® high-priest &, ‘and the prince of the people of God i—in a great congre- 
gation of priests and people and princes of the nation, and of the elders of the country, * (the following) 
+g was promulgated by us*; lorasmuch as oftentimes there have been wars in the country ‘, Simon the 
| son of Mattathias, ‘the son of the children of Joarib', and his brethren, put themselves in jeopardy. 
and withstood the enemies of their nation, that their sanctuary and the Law might be upheld; and 

o they glorified their nation with great glory. 'And Jonathan assembled their™ nation together'!, and 
| 1 became high-priest to them ; and he was gathered to his people. Then their enemies determined to 
invade their country, ™ that they might destroy their country utterly, and stretch forth their hands 
|.2 against their sanctuary. Then rose up Simon and fought for his nation; and he spent much of his own 
.3 substance, and armed the°® valiant men of his nation, and gave them wages. And he fortified the cities 

of Judaea, and Bethsura (that lieth) upon the borders of Judaea, where the arms of the enemies were 

4 aforetime, and set there a garrison of Jews. And he fortified Joppa which is by the sea, and Gazara 
which is upon the borders of Azotus, wherein the enemies dwelt aforetime ; and he placed Jews there", 

35 and whatsoever things were needful for the sustenance“ of these he put in them. And (when) the 
people saw the faith * of Simon, and the glory which he sought to bring unto his nation, they made him 
their leader Pand high-priest, because he had done all these things, and because of the justice and the 

136 faith which he kept to his nation, and because he sought by all means to exalt his people®. And in 
his days things prospered in his hands*, tso that the Gentiles were taken away out of their (the 
Jews’) country ; and they also that were in the city of David, they that were in Jerusalem, who had 
made themselves a citadel, out of which they issued, and polluted all things round about the sanc- 

37 tuary, and did great hurt unto its purity (these did he expel)'; and he made Jews to dwell therein, 
and fortified it for the safety of the country and of the city; and he made high the walls of Jeru- 
38salem. And king Demetrius confirmed him in the high-priesthood "in consequence of these things ", 
3ej40 and made him one of his Friends, ‘and honoured him with great honour’. For “he had heard “ 
that the Jews had been proclaimed by the Romans friends, and confederates, Yand brethren*, and 

41 that they had met the ambassadors of Simon honourably. And * the Jews and the priests were well 
pleased that Simon should be their leader and high-priest ¥ for ever, until a faithful prophet should 
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the third year... Cp. xiil. 42. 
28. the prince of the people of God. Greek ¢v Sapaycd, see critical note, where, however, the meaning of this 
expression given does not account for the ¢v; Schiirer thinks that this represents the remains of ceyev (= j3D, the 
: Hebr. for orpargyés [rod iepow], cp. Jer. li. 23, 28, 57; Ezek. xxiii. 6, 12, 23; Ezra ix. 2; Neh. ii. 16, iv. 8, xii. 40, 
slit. 11; Dan. iii. 2, 27, vi. 8; Acts iv. 1), of. céé. i. 1. 265; ii. 1. 258 f.; but, in this case, what has become of the cey? 
It seems inore natural to follow Wernsdorf (quoted by Grimm and Kautzsch) and see in capapéA the transliteration of 


bs DY “t’, ‘Prince of the people of God’; the translator, assuming that this was the name of a place, would then 
have inserted ev. The difficulty here is the mention of God, which is uniformly avoided in this book; it may, 


therefore, be that the Syriac Version has retained the original reading, ‘a prince of Israel,’ Syne VW; the Hebrew 
script in use before the square characters were introduced might easily account for reading an m (1) for the second 
s (); the translator, who was obviously puzzled, may also have taken exception, through ignorance, to the 
repeated 1t7. 
was promulgated by us. 5ee critical note. 
2g. Joarib. Cp. il. 1. 
33. Bethsura. Cp. iv. 29. 
34. he fortified Joppa. Cp. xii. 33, 34. 
Gazara ... upon the borders of Azotus. Cp. xiii. 43-8. This is a mistake as Gazara was 17 miles distant 
from Ashdod; Grimm thinks the error is due to the translator. 
wherein. ¢v 4... exei,a Hebraism; cp. e.g. Deut. iv. 5. 14, 26, 7 yy ets qv ipets etomopeveode exer; and often. — 
| 35. they made him... But cp. xiii. 8 ff.; on the chronological discrepancies between the details given in this 
letter and those in xi. 16-xiv. 24 see Jizfr. § 7. 111. a ; a 
4o. and brethren. cippayor is the more usual expression, cp. v. 18, vill. 20, xv. 17; aSeAdot is scarcely original. 
41. leader and high-priest. Simon has three official titles: dpytepevs, as spiritual ruler; orparyyos, as military 
chief; and é@vapyns, as civil governor; see sill. 42, and v. 47 of this chap., cp. also xv. 1, 2. 
for ever. i.e. that it should be hereditary in his family. y cae , 
until a faithful prophet ... By this is meant that ‘this popular decree should remain in force until an 
authentic communication from God should make some other enactment. .. . The significance of this popular resolution 
lies not so much in the fact that it conveyed to him (Simon) any new dignity, but rather in this, that it legitimized and 
pronounced hereditary those dignities which he already had. In this way a new high-priestly and princely dignity 
was founded, that of the Asmoneans’ (Schiirer, of. czz. i. 1, p- 265). 
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I MACCABEES 14. 42—15. 14 


42 arise’; and that he should be a captain over them, to set them over their works, and over the country, 
43 and over the arms, and over the strongholds, * and that he should take charge of the sanctuary, and 
that he should be obeyed by all, and that all instruments in the country should be written in his 
44 name‘, and that he should be clothed in purple, and wear gold; and that it should not be lawful for 
anyone among the people or among the priests to set at nought any of these things, or to gainsay 
the things spoken by him, or to gather an assembly * in the country * without him, or that any (other) 
43 should be clothed in purple, or wear a buckle of gold ; ** but that whosoever should do otherwise, 
46 or set at nought any of these things, should be liable to punishment. And all the people con- 
47 sented to ordain *” for Simon that it should be done according to these words. And Simon accepted 
(hereof), and consented to fill the office of high-priest, and to be captain and governor of the Jews 
*2 and of the priests, and to preside over all matters ™*.’ 
48 And they commanded to put this writing on tablets of brass, and to set them up within “the 
49 precinct of © the sanctuary in a conspicuous“ place ; and copies of this (they caused) to be placed in 
the treasury, to the end that Simon and his sons might have them. 


XV. 1-9. Antiochus WII (Sidetcs) seeks the throne, and solicits the help of Simon. 


15.1 And Antiochus, son of Demetrius the king, sent letters from the isles of the sea unto Simon the 
2 priest ® and governor of the Jews, and to all the nation” ; “and the contents thereof were after this 
manner °: 
‘King Antiochus to Simon the high-priest and governor, and to the nation of the Jews, greeting : 
3 Forasmuch as pestilent fellows have made themselves masters of the kingdom of our 4 fathers, and my 
purpose is to claim the kingdom, that I may restore it “as before—I have. moreover, raised a mul- 
4 titude of foreign soldiers, and have prepared ships of war ‘, and I have determined to land in the country, 
that I may punish them that have devastated our country, and them that have made many cities in the ° 
5 kingdom desolate,-_I therefore (herewith) confirm ‘unto thee‘ (the release from) all the exactions which 
6 the kings that were before me remitted unto thee, ° and whatsoever gifts® besides they remitted unto 
7 thee’; "and I give thee leave" ‘to coin money * for thy country * with thine own stamp*. And Jeru- 
salem and the sanctuary shall be free ; “and all the arms which thou hast prepared °, and the strongholds 
8 ‘which thou hast built, which thou hast in thy possession °, let them remain unto thee. And everything 
owing to the king, !and the things that shall be owing to the king, let them be remitted unto thee 
9 from now and unto all time'. Moreover, when we shall have established™ our kingdom, we will 


glorify thee and thy nation and "the Temple with great glory*, so that your glory shall be made 
manifest in all the earth.’ 


XV. Yo-14. Antiochus VII besicges Tryphon in Dor. 


ro In the one hundred and seventy-fourth year Antiochus went forth into the land of his fathers ; 

it and all the forces came together unto him, so that there were (but) few men® with Tryphon. And 

12 king Antiochus pursued him, and in fleeing he? came to Dor, which is by the sea; for he perceived 

13 that‘ troubles were come upon him, and that his forces had forsaken him. And Antiochus encamped 
against Dor, and with him a hundred and twenty thousand men of war, and eight thousand horse. 

14 And he compassed the city round about, * and the ships joined in the attack from the sea; and he 
pressed the city sore’ by land *and sea®, and suffered no man to go gut or in. 
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43. - . . clothed in purple, and wear gold. Cp. viii. 14, x. 20, 89, and wv. 44 of this chap. 
49. in the treasury. Cp. 2 Macc. iii. 6, 28, v. 185 John vii. 20. a ne : 


NV. 1, Antiochus. Called Széefes on account of his having been brought up in the city of Side in Pamphylia 
(cp. v.23). According to Josephus (Azfzg. XIII. viii. 2), he was also called the ‘ Pious’ (Etoefns), because of * the great 
zeal he had concerning religion’, He was the seventh of the name: son of Demetrius I, and brother of Demetrius II. 

from the isles of the sea. Schiirer quotes Appian, Sy7. c. 68, to the effect that while at Rhodes Antiochus 
learned of his brother's captivity (mudsperos ev “Péde@ wept tis atxpadwoias). 

2, the contents thereof... On this letter see nt7. § 7. i. (/). 

6. to coin money ... See Schiirer, of, cif. i. 1, pp. 257-60. 

to. In the one hundred and seventy-fourth year. i.e. 139-138 B.C. 


ae Dor. Cp. Joshua xi. 2, xii. 23, xvii. 11; Judges i. 27; an ancient Phoenician town on the Mediterranean coast, 
about nine miles north of Caesarea; the modern Zanfura. 
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I MACCABEES 15. 15-34 


XV. 15-24. The return of the Fewish envoys from Rome. 


5 And Numenius and his company came from Rome, having letters to the kings, and to the coun- 
tries, wherein were written these things : 


16}7 ‘Lucius, consul of the Romans, unto king Ptolemy, greeting: The Jews’ ambassadors came unto 


: 


' 


us (as) our friends and confederates, to renew the old friendship and confederacy, being sent from 
8 Simon the high-priest, ‘and from the people of the Jews*; moreover, they brought a shield of gold 
g of a thousand" pound*. It pleased us, therefore, to write unto the kings and unto the countries, 
“that they should not seek their hurt, nor fight against them “, * and their cities, and their country, 
-o nor be confederates with such as fight against them*. And it seemed good to us to accept the 
:r shield from them. If, therefore, any pestilent fellows should have fled from their country unto 
you, deliver them unto Simon the high-priest, that he may take vengeance on them according to 
their law.’ 
:2 And the same things wrote he to Demetrius the king, and to Attalus, and to Ariarathes%, and to 
23 Arsaces, and unto all the countries, and to Sampsames *, and to the Spartans, and unto Delos, and 
unto Myndos, and unto Sicyon, and unto Caria’, and unto Samos, and unto Pamphylia, and unto 
Lycia, and unto Halicarnassus, and unto Rhodes, and unto Phaselis, and unto Cos, and unto Side, and 
24 unto Aradus, and Gortyna, and Cnidus, and Cyprusand Cyrene*®. And a copy hereof they wrote to 
Simon the high-priest. 


XV. 25-41. Antiochus VII breaks his covenaut with Simon. 


25 And Antiochus the king encamped against Dor the second (day)4, bringing his forces up to it 
26 continually, and making engines (of war); and he shut up Tryphon® from going in or out. And 
Simon sent him two thousand chosen men to fight for him, and silver and gold, and instruments (of 


‘27 war) in abundance. But he would not receive them, ‘but set at nought everything that he had 


28 previously covenanted 2 with him®!; "and he was estranged from him*. And he sent unto him 
Athenobius, one of his Friends, to commune with him, saying; ‘ Ye hold possession of Joppa and 
29 Gazara, and the citadel that is in Jerusalem, ‘cities of my kingdom. The borders thereof have ye 
wasted, and done great hurt in the land‘, and have got the dominion of many places in my kingdom. 


30 Now, therefore, deliver up the cities which ye have taken, fand the tributes of the places whereof ye 


31 have gotten dominion outside of the borders of Judaea‘; or else give me for them five hundred talents 
of silver; and for the harm that ye have done, and the tributes of the cities, other five hundred 
32 talents; otherwise we‘ will come and make war upon you.’ And (when) Athenobius, the king’s 
Friend, came to Jerusalem, and saw the glory of Simon, and the * cabinet with gold and silver vessels, 


33 and his great attendance, }he was amazed!, and reported to him™ the king’s words. And Simon 


“answered, and ™ said unto him: ‘ We have neither taken other men’s land, nor have we possession 
of that which appertaineth to others, but of the inheritance of our fathers ; "howbeit, it was had in 


'|34 possession of our enemies wrongfully for a certain time™. But we, having (taken) the opportunity, 
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16. Lucius ... On this letter see /wfr. 8 7. ii. (c). 
Ptolemy. The seventh of the name; Euergetes II, Physcon; he reigned jointly with his brother, Ptolemy VI, 
Philometor, 170-164 B.C., and alone from 164-117. 
22. Attalus. King of Pergamum, but uncertain whether the first or second of the name (Grimm). 
Ariarathes. The fifth of the name, king of Cappadocia, 162-130 B.C. 
Arsaces. Mithridates I, king of Parthia; see note on xiv. 2. 
23. Sampsames. Possibly the harbour on the Black Sea between Sinope and Trebizond, but uncertain. 
Delos. This and Samos are islands in the Archipelago. ; 
Myndos. Like Halicarnassus and Cnidus, in Caria, the country on the south-west coast of Asia Minor. 
Sicyon. On the north coast of the Peloponnesus, west of Corinth. ; 
Pamphylia. The country on the coast of Asia Minor between Lycia and Cilicia; Side is a sea-port of 
Pamphylia, 
Rhodes. The island lying south off the coast of Caria. 
Phaselis. A city on the coast of Lycia. 
Cos. An island lying off the coast of Caria. ; 
Aradus. An island close to the Phoenician Coast, nearly opposite the mouth of the Eleutherus (see xi. 7). 
Gortyna. A town on the island of Crete. 
Cyrene. The capital of Libya, the country lying to the west of Egypt. _ 
The disordered enumeration of all these shows that the writer's knowledge of their geographical positions was 
extremely meagre. 
12. 


I MACCABEES 15. 35—16. 6 


35 hold fast ° the inheritance ° of our fathers. Nevertheless, as touching Joppa and Gazara which thou 
demandest,—(though it was) they that did great harm among the people “and in our land "—we will 
36 give a hundred talents for them.” And he? answered him not a word, but returned in a rage to the 
king, and reported unto him these words, ® and the glory of Simon, and all things whatsoever he had 
seen"; and the king was exceeding wroth. ' 
37,38 But Tryphon embarked on board a ship, and fled to Orthosia. And the king appointed Cende- 
39 baeus chief captain of the sea-coast, and gave him forces of foot ‘and horse‘; and he commanded 
him to encamp before Judaea ; also ™he commanded him" to build up Kedron, rand to fortify ® the 
4o gates’, and that he should fight against the people; but the king pursued Tryphon. And Cende- 
baeus came to Jamnia, and began to provoke the people”, and to invade Judaea, and to take *the 
41 people' captive and to slay them. And he" built Kedron, and set horsemen there, and forces of 
foot, to the end that, Y issuing out, they might make outroads upon the ways of Judaea’, according 
as the king had commanded him. 


XVI. 1-10. Fudas and Fohn, the sons of Sinton, defeat Cendebacus. 


16 :,2 And John went up from Gazara, and told Simon, his father, what Cendebaeus was doing. And 
Simon called his two eldest ¥ sons, Judas and John, and said unto them: ‘I and my brethren and my 

) father’s house have fought the battles of Israel * from our youth, even unto this very day* ; and things 
3 have prospered in our hands, *(so that we were able) to deliver Israel oftentimes*. But now I am 
old, and ye moreover, * by (God’s)¥ mercy®, are of sufficient age” ; be ye (then) instead of me * and 

my brother, and go forth® and fight for our nation ; * and let the help that is from Heaven be with 

4 you*.’ And he ** chose * out of the country *» twenty thousand men of war and horsemen ; and they 

s went against Cendebaeus, and rested at Modin. And rising up in the morning, they went into the 
plain, and, behold, a great host came to meet them, of footmen and horsemen; and there was 

6 a brook betwixt them. And he encamped over against them, * he and his people; and he saw that 
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37. Orthosia. A town on the Phoenician coast, north of Tripolis; the name is preserved to the present day, the 
ruins of the ancient town being still called Avthiisz. 

38. Cendebaeus. According to Schurer (of. ci¢. 1. 1, p. 270) a name derived from KavduBa, a town in Lycia, 
cp. Sidetes, from Side (see v. 1). 

39. Kedron. Probably identical with Gederoth (Joshua xv. 41), the present Katra, south-west of Ekron, near 
Modin, according to xvi. 4 ff. 

40. Jamnia. See note on tv. 15. 


XVI. 2. his two eldest sons. A third, Mattathias, is mentioned in v. 14. 
things have prospered in our hands. Cp. the Hebr. phrase 5 1 pwin ‘to gain success for’. 
3. Lam old. Cp. Joshua xxiii. 2 *Npt. 
by (God’s) mercy. ¢v 7@ éAcet, again the avoidance of the divine name which is characteristic of this book; 
cp. ‘the help that is from Heaven" further on in this verse. 
of sufficient age. Lit. ‘sufficient in years ’. 
go forth and fight. According to Josephus (Azdéig. XIII. vii. 3), Simon himself took the lead: ‘... Taking 
a resolution brisker than his age could well bear, he went like a young man to act as general of his army .. .’; this 
is also borne out by the vv. that follow here, in spite of ‘be ye instead of me’ in this verse. 
_ 4. he chose. Logically ‘Simon’ is the subject ; ‘John’ of the Lucianic MSS, (see critical note) was presumably 
inserted because of the words, ‘I am old .. .”. 
out of the country. The point of these words is not quite clear (see critical note); the Jews had not yet had 
any idea of employing mercenaries, so that the words cannot be supposed to imply native-born soldiers as distinct 
from foreigners ; nor could they have been new recruits, since they were ‘men of war’, The MSS. which omit the 
words are perhaps justified in doing so. 
horsemen. ‘This is the first time mention is made of the Maccabees using horsemen, though their use in warfare 
was not new to the Jews (cp. Isa. xxxi. 1, xxxvi. 9; Hos. i. 7; Neh. ii. 9, &c.); that more use had not been made of 
them during the Maccabaean war was due to the method of warfare on the part of the Maccabaeans; it was more 
advantageous for them to adopt mountain warfare. , 
rested. Lit. ‘slept’, = ‘ passed the night’, the Hebr. nd. 
Modin. See note on ii. 1. 
5- they went into the plain. Cp. Job xxxix. ro (Sept.). 
a great host. dvvajus woddn, cp. Ps. Ixxvii. 12 (Sept.). 
to meet them. «is cvvdvrnaw atrois, cp. the same phrase in Gen. xiv. 17 (Sept.). 
a brook. See note on v. 37. 
6. he encamped. See notes on 77’. 3, 4. 


his people. dads is used in the sense of an army in Joshua x. 5 (Sept.) for the Hebrew 12ND. 
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I MACCABEES 16. 6—21 


the people were afraid to pass over the brook, so he passed over first *; and (when) the men saw him 

7 (doing this), they passed over after him. And he divided the people, ° and (set) the horsemen in the 

| 8 midst of the footmen, for the enemies horsemen were exceedingly numerous®. And they sounded 

with the“ trumpets ; and Cendebaeus and his army were put to the rout, and there fell of them © 

| y many wounded to death; and they that were left fled to the stronghold. At that time was Judas, 

| John’s brother, wounded ; but John pursued after them, till he came to Kedron, * which [Cendebaeus] * 

\ro had built f. And they fled unto the towers that are in the fields of Azotus; and he burned it with 
| fire; and there fell of them about a thousand® men. And he returned to Judaea in peace. 


XVI. 11-24. Warder of Simon and his two sons, Mattathias and Fudas, by 
Ptolemy ; Fohn Hyrcantus escapes. 


tr And Ptolemy the son of Abubus had been appointed captain ‘for the plain of Jericho; and he 


1213 had much silver and gold, for he was the high °-priest’s son-in-law. And his heart was lifted up, 


— 


and he was minded to make himself master of the country ; and he took counsel deceitfully against 
14 Simon and his sons, to make away with them. Now Simon was visiting the cities that were in the 
country, and taking care for the good ordering of them. And he went down to Jericho, he himself 
and Mattathias and Judas, ‘his sons4, °in the one hundred and seventy-seventh year, in the eleventh 
15 month, the same is the month Sebat® And the son of Abubus received them deceitfully into the 
little stronghold that is called Dok, ® which he had built®; and he made them a great banquet ; and 
16 he hid men there. And when Simon and his sons had drunk freely ', Ptolemy and they that were 
with him rose up, and took their arms, and came upon Simon ®into the banqueting hall®, and slew 
17 him and his two sons, and certain of his servants. ®And he committed (thus) a great act of 
18 treachery *°, and recompensed evil for good. And Ptolemy wrote these things, and sent to the king, 
that he should send him forces to aid (him), and that he should deliver to him their ® country and the 
19 cities. Andhe sent others to Gazara to make away with John; °and unto the captains of thousands 
20 he sent letters to come unto him that he might give them silver and gold and gifts®. And others he 
21 sent to take possession of Jerusalem, °and of the mount of the Temple® And one? ran * before to 
Gazara, and told*® John “that his father and brethren had perished, ‘and’, (said he), ‘he hath sent to 


ce-ee > 7] dd 4 holy V TLR. eeit A (én reference to the army) > 7} ft-ff > 71 4 they Luc Sluc btwo 
thousand 8 V 71 three thousand Luc Ste ¢>V 55 a-4 his brother &* (his sons N°-#) ee > 71 f +and 
were merry Sluc &a godless act A hthe Luc 71 i> A 71 93 Sluc Ek Zlur, 93 Sue 


7. the horsemen in the midst... An unusual proceeding ; Grimm cites an instance of the Romans having 
done so. The object here was two-fold; to accustom the horsemen to their new duties, and to avoid their meeting 
the full force of the enemy’s cavalry, which was numerically superior. 

8. they sounded with ... Cp. Num. x. 8; the addition of iepais in some MSS. is probably due to the mention 
of the priests in Num. x. 8, from which the phrase here seems to be borrowed ; 0% tepeis cadmovow ev tais cadneyfw, 
cp. 1 Chron. xv. 24 (Sept.). 

the stronghold. i.e. Kedron, see xv. 39-41. 

10. they fled. i.e. those of the enemy who had not been able to get into Kedron, and who had, therefore, been 

forced to continue their flight. 

the fields of Azotus. i.e. the open country round the city. The ‘towers’ (a3) were used both for the defence 
of cities and for the protection of flocks; for the former use cp. 2 Kings xvii. 19, xvili. 8. 

he burned it with fire. i.e. the city of Azotus; Jonathan had done this to Azotus ten years before (see x. 84), 
but it is not necessary to suppose that either then, or on this occasion, the city was wholly obliterated. 

about a thousand men. See critical note. 

ir. Ptolemy the son of Abubus. He was the son-in-law of Simon, see below. 

the plain of Jericho. In" MAY Joshua v. 10, see also Sept. of this. The plain was ‘seventy furlongs long, 
and twenty broad; wherein it (i.e. the fountain near Jericho) affords nourishment to those most excellent gardens that 
are thick set with trees ’ (Josephus, Se//. Jed. IV. viii. 3). 

12. the high-priest’s son-in-law. See further Josephus (Awéig. XIII. vii. 4, vill. 1). 

13. his heart was lifted up. See note on i. 3. 

I4. went down to Jericho. For the phrase cp. Luke x. 30. 

the one hundred and seventy-seventh year. i.e. 135 B.C. 

the month Sebat. Properly Shebat (pat’); cp. Zech. i, 7. It corresponds approximately to February; the 
fifth civil and eleventh ecclesiastical month in the Jewish Calendar; the month, according to Jewish tradition, in which 
demons prevail. 

15. Dok. Ack, Josephus (Axéig. XIII. viii. 1; Bel/, Jed. 1. ii. 3) calls it Aayov. * The name is still retained in that 
of the fountain “427 ed-Duk, north of Jericho, on the border of the mountain land, in a position very suitable as the site 
of a fortress’ (Schiirer, of. cZ¢. p. 271). Grimm says that Dz/ is mentioned as a mountain fortress lying between 
Jericho and Bethel, and belonging to the Templars; this was still standing in the thirteenth century. 

16. had drunk freely. ¢pe6ic@n means that Simon was intoxicated cp. the murder of king Elah by Zimri under 
similar circumstances (1 Kings xvi. 9, 10). 

17. act of treachery. See critical note. Cp. 2 Macc. xv. 10, 
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I MACCABEES 16. 22-24 


22 slay theealso®.’. And when he! heard (it), he was sore amazed ; and he laid hands on the men ™ that 
came to destroy "him", and slew” them ; ° for he perceived that they were seeking to destroy him °. 

23 And the rest of the acts of John, and of his wars, and of his valiant deeds °which he did°, and of 

24 the building of the walls which he built, and of his (other) deeds, behold they are written in the 
chronicles of his high-priesthood, from the time that he was made high-priest after his father. 





1John Luc HSE Ss Gog SUNS Maat Mo O71 c 


23. acts. Lit. ‘words’, but the Hebr. word 137 means ‘act’ as well; cp. 2 Sam. xi. 18 dmpyyethe rq Bacher AaSid 
muvras Tous yous Tow mOAEpOU. . 

the building of the walls. i.e. the walls of Jerusalem which had been broken down by Antiochus VII Sidetes 
(Josephus, Azfig. XIII. viii. 3). 

24. in the chronicles. ézi /3:/3Atou yypepov ; cp. the Hebrew name of the Books of Chronicles, O27 172%, lit. ‘the 
acts of the days’. 

Grimm mentions that ‘Sixtus Senensis (4/Jdietheca sauncta, \ib, 1, p. 39) declares that he saw in the library of 
Santes Pagninus in Lyons the manuscript of a very hebraic Greek book of the Maccabees, which embraced the 
history of thirty-one years (according to Josephus, A7tig. XII. x. 7, Hyrcanus reigned this number of years), and 
which began with the words, cai pera 16 drroxrarOyvat Tov Zipova eyevnby ‘Iwarvys 6 vies airou iepevs avr’ avtou; a book 
which, according to this description, must either have contained the chronicles here mentioned, or have been, at any 
rate, one which contained their substance. Unfortunately, soon after Sixtus Senensis had given this news to the 
world, the library in question was destroyed by fire’. Schurer (of. cét. il. 3, p. 14) says regarding this manuscript: 
‘Judging from the enumeration of the contents as given by Sixtus, this book simply narrates the history of John 
flyrcanus, and precisely as in Josephus (the same facts and in the same order). With regard to this he himself 
observes: “ f//sturtue series et narratio eadem fere est quae apud Iosephum libro Antiquitatum decimo tertio; sed 
stylus, hebraicis idiotismis abundans, \onge dispar.” Consequently he ventures to conjecture that it may have been 
a Greek translation of the history of Hyrcanus mentioned at the end of the First Book of the Maccabees. Many 
modern writers have concurred in this conjecture. . . . But in view of the enumeration of the contents given by 
Sixtus, it seems to me there can hardly be a doubt that the book was simply a reproduction of Josephus, the style 
being changed perhaps for a purpose.’ 
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THE SECOND BOOK OF MACCABEES 
INTRODUCTION 


$1. CONTENTS AND CHARACTERISTICS. 


2 MACCABEES is the anonymous émrop7 (11.26, 28) or digest of an earlier Maccabaean history which 
had been composed by a Hellenistic Jew called Jason of Cyrene. The writer condensed Jason’s 
five books into one. It is unnecessary to hold that his statements to this effect are simply a literary 
device, as though he were a Jewish Defoe who thus attempted to gain the fictitious authority of age 
for his own composition (so e.g. Kosters in Zheolog. Tijdschrift, 1878, 491 f., and Kamphausen). 
Had this been the case, the contents would have been more of a unity than they are, and the dacunae 
would have been fewer. Besides, more than once, the style (e. g. in xili. 22 f.) suddenly corresponds 
to that of an historian who is hurriedly compressing as well as popularizing some earlier source. 
Upon the whole the materials, the contents, and the style of the book answer fairly to the writer's 
account of his own method and aims (in ii. 19-32, vi. 12-17. xv. 37-9). His work is an abridgement 
and at the same time more than an abridgement. He must have omitted large sections of Jason’s 
treatise and summarized even what he took over, but, instead of preserving invariably either the 
language or the shape of his selections, he embellished the former to suit the popular taste and 
enlarged the latter, for the sake of edification, with pious amplifications of the miraculous element. 

The outline of the epitome is thus characterized by a unity of religious feeling, rather than by any 
historical sequence. The introductory documents of i. 1-ii. 18, containing two letters, are followed 
by a naive preface (ii. 19-32), after which the epitome proper begins, with five successive pauses 
(ill. 40, vil. 42, x. 9, xiii. 26, xv. 37, perhaps after Jason). The only formal interruption is a short 
passage upon the doctrine of retribution as the clue to Jewish history (vi. 12-17). Judas Maccabaeus 
comes on the scene in v. 27, and, once his story is resumed (in viii. 1 f.), it runs on to the end, the 
only digression being the highly-coloured tale of Antiochus’ death (ix. 1-29 ; x. 1-8 resumes the narra- 
tive dropped at viii. 33). The epilogue (xv. 37-9) echoes the prologue. Indeed the aim of even the 
prefixed letters corresponds to the general purpose of the book, which ts to magnify the two festivals 
of the Hanukka and Nicanor’s day,’ as the ceremonial glories which recall the heroism of Judas 
Maccabaeus.” 

2, Maccabees is nota sequel to 1 Maccabees. It is, in Luther’s words,’ @ second book upon the 
Maccabaean struggle, not the second book. As the period of its narrative (175-161 B.C.) coincides 
with part of 1 Maccabees, a comparison of the two books might be expected therefore to clear up 
the problem of their relative value, and furnish a standard for valuating the second. To some extent 
this expectation is realized. But critical opinion has swayed curiously between an undue deprecia- , 
tion of 2 Maccabees as an historical document and an exaggerated claim on its behalf. The former 
tendency is represented by modern critics like Willrich and (especially) Kosters ; the latter by Niese 
(Kritik der beiden Makkabder biicher, 1900), who not only succeeds in vindicating the trustworthiness 
of the book at several points, but attempts to prove that it is older and more authentic than 
1 Maccabees—an attempt which has failed to carry conviction (cp. e.g. the articles of Lévi in Revue 
des études juives, 1901, 222-30, Abrahams in Fewzsk Quarterly Review, 1901, 508-19, Kamphausen 
in Theolog. Literaturseitung, 1901, 287-90, and Wellhausen in .Vachrichten der kel. Gesellsch. d. 
Wiss. au Gottingen, 1905, pp. 117-63). The parallel narratives of the two books are as follow :— 


1 On the improbability of any connexion between the Purim festival of the book of Esther and Nicanor’s day see 
L. B. Paton’s ‘ Esther’ (fern. Crit. Comm.), pp. 78 f. 
2 Cp. Hochfeld in ZA TV, 1902, pp. 264-84, who emphasizes, after Geiger, the Pharisaic interests and methods 
of the writer. 
3 ©\an wolt es denn heissen ein anders buch und nicht das ander buch Maccabeorum, alium vel alienum scilicet 
non secundum.” 
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Il MACCABEES 


1 Macc. 
Accession of Antiochus Epiphanes : i. ro. 


Gymnasium, &c., introduced in Jerusalem : i, TI-15. 


Expedition of Antiochus against Egypt : i. 16-19. 


Antiochus plunders Jerusalem: i. 20-8. 

His royal commissioner completes secularization of 
Jerusalem: 1. 29 f. sd 

The Maccabees leave Jerusalem: u. 1 f. 


Hellenizing decree of Antiochus brought by mes- 
sengers to Jerusalem: temple profaned and pagan 
customs established: i. 41-59. ’ 

Jewish mothers and their children? killed : 1. 60-1. 

Jews massacred for keeping sabbath: 1. 29-38. ; 

Jews martyred for refusing to eat swine’s flesh: 1. 


62 f. 


2 Macc. 


iv. 7: accession of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

iv. 7-8: sacerdotal intrigues of Jason. 

iv. 9-17: gymnasium, Xc., introduced in Jerusalem. 
iv. 18-22: fresh intrigues of Jason. 

v. 23-50: high-priesthood of Menelaus. 

v. 1: expedition ' of Antiochus against Egypt. 

v. 2-10: intrigues and death of Jason. 

y. 11-21: Antiochus plunders Jerusalem. 

vy. 22f.: Apollonius, his deputy, completes the work. 


27: Judas Maccabaeus and his followers leave 
Jerusalem. 

vi. 1-9: Athenian commissioner of Antiochus has 
temple profaned and pagan customs established. 


< 
5 


vi. 10: two Jewish mothers and their children* killed. 

vi. 11: Jews burnt for keeping sabbath. 

vi. 18-31: Eleazar martyred for refusing to eat 
swine’s flesh. 


vii. 1-42: mother and seven sons martyred for refus- 
ing to eat swine’s flesh! 
Mattathias and his sons refuse to sacrifice: il. 15-26. 
Mattathias organizes a revolt: 1. 27f. 
Judas Maccabaeus succeeds Mattathias: 11. 49-70. 
Successful revolt of Judas: il. 1-9. 

He defeats Apollonius and Seron: ni. 10-26. 
Lysias commissioned by Antiochus to exterminate 
the Jews : ili. 27f. ; 
Lysias commissions Ptolemaeus, Nicanor, and Gorgias 

to devastate Judaea: iil. 38 f. 


vill. 1-7: successful revolt of Judas. 


vill. 8 f.: Ptolemaeus, Nicanor, and Gorgias commis- 
sioned to devastate Judaea. 


Slave-dealers join expedition : iti. 41. viii. to-11: Slave-dealers join expedition. 
Mustering of Jews: 111. 42-60. Vill, 12—23@: mustering of fews. 
Withdrawal of some: tli. 55-6. vill. 12 f.: withdrawal of some. 


Defeat of Gorgias: iv. 1-25. 

viii. 236-29: defeat of Nicanor. 

vill. 30: defeat of Timotheus and Bacchides. 
Defeat of Lysias*: iv. 26-35. 


Entry into Jerusalem : iv. 36-7. vill. 31 f.: entry into Jerusalem. 
ix. 1-28: miserable death of Antiochus. 
Purification of temple: iv. 38-51. x. I-5: purification of temple. 


Celebration of Hanukka-feast : iv. 52-61. . 5f.: celebration of Hanukka-feast. 
. 9-11: accession of Antiochus Eupator. 


15f.: Judas* defeats Idumaeans, Timotheus, &c. 


Ea tal ea 


Judas subdues Idumaeans, Baeanites, Ammonites 
under Timotheus: v. 1-8. 

Judas subdues pagans under Timotheus in Gilead, 
Galilee, &c.: v. 9-54. 

Gorgias defeats Joseph and Azarias outside Jamnia : 
v. 55-62. 


} This invasion of Egypt by Antiochus is not ‘second’ to the preliminary march south in iv. 21 (Bevan, Howse of 
Seleucus, ii. 297-8), but the second of the campaigns against Egypt (cp. Dan. xi. 25 f., which agrees better with 
1 Maccabees), the first of which (170 B.C.) was really followed by the attack upon Jerusalem. 

2 The question of circumcision. 

° The earliest martyrology— an important tradition preserved by Jason, though the presence of the king at the 
tortures, even if the scene is transferred from Jerusalem to Antioch, is dramatic rather than historical. 

‘ The epitomist (xi. 1-12) not only transfers this to the next reign but embellishes it in order to glorify the 
success of Judas. On the other hand, he dates the death of Antiochus too early. Whether the one error led to the 
other, and, if so, which was primary, it is impossible to determine. 

®° These wars on the neighbours of the Jews may have lasted longer than 1 Maccabees implies, and it is even 
probable that some details which the epitomist has supplied in xii. 1 f. are to be credited, but Niese (pp. 5§-G6o) is not 
justified in proceeding to set aside the fact that they began before the death of Antiochus. At his death-the king had 
only heard (1 Macc. vi..5-8) of the Jewish rebellion as recorded up to iv. 61, but this does not imply that the Jews 
had not already embroiled themselves with the surrounding tribes. The motive assigned in 1 Macc. v. 1 for the rising 
of these tribes is perfectly natural, and is not to be explained as a mere unhistorical echo of Neh. iv. 1. 
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1 Macc. z Macc. 


Judas subdues Edomites and Philistines: v. 63-8. 
Miserable death of Antiochus: vi. 1-16. 
Accession of Antiochus Eupator: vi: 17- 
Judas attacks citadel of Jerusalem: vi. 18. 
xl. 1-12: defeat of Lysias. 
xi. 13 f.: Lysias arranges terms of peace. 
xil. 1f.: Judas punishes Joppa and Jamnia, &c., 
defeats pagans under Timotheus' in Gilead, &c. 


Lysias and Eupator invade Judaea: vi. 28-54. sul. rf. : Lysias and Eupator invade Judaea.’ 

Lysias concludes a treaty of peace: vi. 55-63. nil. 22 f.: treaty of peace. 

Accession of Demetrius I: vii. 1-4. xiv. 1-2; accession of Demetrius I. 

Alcimus installed high-priest by Bacchides: vil. 5—22. | xiv. 3f: Alcimus to be re-instated high-priest by 
Nicanor.® 

Nicanor’s mission, attempt to seize Judas by treachery, | xiv. 15-xv. 35: Nicanor’s mission, friendliness to 

threats against temple, defeat and death: vil. 23-47. Judas, attempt to seize him, threats against temple, 

defeat and death. 

Institution of feast : vit. 48-50. x¥. 36: institution of feast. 


A broad survey of the two documents puts it beyond reasonable doubt that upon religious ques- 
tions like the resurrection of the body (e.g. vii. 11, xiv. 46) and the prohibition of warfare on the 
sabbath (viii, 27, xv. 1 f.), 1 Maccabees is decidedly more primitive than 2 Maccabees. It is prob- 
ably the latter interest, among other things, which led the anti-Hasmonean epitomist to omit all 
reference to Mattathias (cp. 1 Macc. ii. 39 f.; also ii..49 with its absence of any allusion to the resur- 
rection). Niese (pp. 45 f.) attempts to turn the force of this argument against the accuracy and 
impartiality of 2 Maccabees by ascribing the introduction and prominence of Mattathias in 
1 Maccabees to tendency—i. e. to the desire of glorifying the later Hasmoneans through Simon his 
son. But the probabilities are against this theory. It is incredible that Jewish traditions went 
wrong in glorifying the role of Mattathias; ‘the Rabbinic tradition (which is independent of both 
books of the Maccabees) recognized Mattathias as the principal figure in the struggle for religious 
liberty’ (Abrahams, of. cz¢. 516), and this consideration corroborates the impression that it is the 
omission of Mattathias in the epitome, not his role in 1 Maccabees, which is secondary. 

The chronological disorder of 2 Maccabees, as has been already noted, further tells against the 
hypothesis of its superiority to 1 Maccabees. The first part of the epitome closes with the feast of 
the purification (x. 1-8), the second with the feast of Nicanor’s day (xv. 36). The former feast is 
apparently * dated after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes; but there is really no sound reason for 
doubting that 1 Maccabees has preserved the correct tradition in the reverse order of these events 
(iv. 36 f., vi. 1 f.) as well as in its description of the manner in which Antiochus died, while the entire 
account of Lysias’ subsequent actions (in 2 Macc. xi. 1 £.) shows that the writer, or the sources on 
which he relied, must have confused the two defeats of Lysias. It is not possible, with Niese, to 
establish the historical inferiority of 1 Maccabees on the basis of these incidents. 

The historicity of the Roman correspondence in xi. 34 f. is also supposed to be corroborated not 
only by the fact that, in keeping with contemporary usage, the cognomen is omitted (Niese, 31), but 
by the likelihood that the Romans would no more hesitate to negotiate with the Jews against Deme- 
trius at this juncture than they hesitated to deal with Timarchus who was in arms against the same 
opponent (Diod. Sic. xxxi. 27 a; cp. Niese 63 f., 88 f., and, for a more cautious statement, Laqueur, 
op. cit., pp. 30f.). Still, these considerations do not amount to more than the possibility that such 
documents (as e. g. the letters from Antiochus III in Josephus, Azzig. XII. ili) were composed at an 
early period by some Alexandrian writcr who possessed good knowledge of the situation. At most 
they may reflect an historical nucleus, but in their present form the epistles of xi. 16 f. are almost 
certainly manufactured documents, like those in 1-ii. 

Here, as elsewhere, Niese’s arguments and researches prove that the sources (i.e. especially Jason) 
used by the epitomist evince a knowledge of the age which is hardly likely to have been possessed 


1 An instance of the compiler’s carelessness : he had already killed Timotheus (x. 37). 

2 Even Niese (pp. 76 f.) admits that 1 Maccabees at this point is plainly superior to the self-contradictions and 
patriotic evasions of 2 Maccabees. It is the inferior character of xu f. which has led some critics (from Grotius 
onwards) to suspect that Jason is no longer used. 

8 2 Maccabees, fusing the missions of Bacchides and Nicanor, obliterates the real course of events, but gives a not 
incredible account of the latter’s policy and temper. : 

* Laqueur (Kvitische Untersuchungen sum sweiten Makkabierbuch, 1904, pp. 30 f.), arguing that the Antiochus 
of xi. 22 f. was originally Antiochus Epiphanes, not Antiochus V, proposes to transfer x. 1-8 and si to their true 
position before viii. 30 f. But this is a four de force of criticism. 
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I] MACCABEES 


by a Jewish writer after the second century B.C. There are vivid touches which are more than 
circumstantial, and independent notices which point upon the whole to the information of eye- 
witnesses and contemporaries behind some of Jason’s narratives. Upon the other hand, 2 Maccabees 
exaggerates numbers generally (cp. e. g. xiv. 1 with 1 Macc. vii. 1) and horrors invariably, abounds 
in confused and contradictory notices (cp. e.g. on i. 17, ix. 18, xi. 5, ili. 23), and is repeatedly 
unhistorical (see on iv. 21, ix. 2, 9, X. 11, xiii. 22, xv. 33), besides containing some references (e.g. 
to the vicarious suffering of the martyrs, vi. 28, and to sacrifices for the dead, Nil. 43) which at any 
rate suggest that it is less primitive than its predecessor.'_ The result is that Niese must be pro- 
nounced more successful in establishing afresh the historicity of some details which are peculiar to 
2 Maccabees, in opposition to ultra-scepticism, than in depreciating 1 Maccabees in favour of the 
general trustworthiness of the epitome. The epitomist, in fact, has the artistic temperament as well 
as the pious aim of edification ; on both grounds he is naturally careless of the exact accuracy which 
an historian pursues, and satisfied if he can produce his effects in a picturesque manner. The relative 
position of the two Maccabaean books may be, therefore, summed up in Wellhausen’s verdict 
(Geschichte*, p. 246): ‘ Niese’s criticism of the two Maccabean books has taught me a great deal, but 
it has not convinced me that the second book is older than the first and that it deserves preference. 
... We must not indeed look at everything through the spectacles of the first book. Nevertheless 
we have no alternative but to make it our basis.’ 


$2. MSS. AND VERSIONS, 


Second ? Maccabees (MaxxaSatwy B, Machabaeorum liber secundus), like 1 Maccabees, is preserved 
in A and V, as well as in a number of minuscules. Probably owing to the influence of Athanasius, 
who objected to the Maccabaean books, it was omitted from the Ethiopic version (Rahlfs, ZA7 IV’, 
1908, pp. 603-4). The Syriac version is paraphrastic and of less value than in the case of 1 Maccabees. 
On the other hand, in addition to the pre-Hieronymian Old Latin or Vulgate version, there is a 
version reproduced in Codex Ambrosianus E 76 inf. (cp. A. Peyron’s Ciceronis orationum pro Scauro, 
pro Tullio et in Clodium fragmenta inedita, 1824. pp. 73-117), and yet another in Codex Complutensis 
(cp. S. Berger's Votices et Extraits de la Bibliothtgue Nationale, 1895, pp. 147-52). Four fragments 
(iv. 39-44, 46-v. 2, v. 3-14, X. 12-26, x. 27-xi. 1) recently published by Mercati (Reavue Bibligue, 
1902, 184-211, ‘Frammenti Urbinati d’ un’ antica versione latina del libro 11 de’ Maccabei editi ed 
illustrati ’) seem to be connected with the Peyron-text ; iii. 13~iv. 4 and iv. 10-14, which also occur in 
a fragmentary Breslau MS. (eighth or ninth century), are now published by W. Molsdorf in ZA TIV 
(1904, pp. 240-50). It is thus from the Latin versions, as representing varied types, that most help 
is to be gained in the determination of the text. Still, the extant Greek text has been so badly 
preserved at certain points, that neither the aid of the versions nor of conjecture is sufficient to yield 
any sure confidence that we can have a text before us which approximates to the original. 


$3. DATE. 


The date of the epitome, and inferentially of Jason, cannot be fixed except within approximate 
limits. It has indeed been argued by Niese (see below) that, as i. 1-ii. 18 represent a composition 
of the author in 125-124 b.C. (i. 7, 10a), this will date the entire epitome. But the integrity of 
the introductory section must be abandoned (see below) ; i. 10 a only dates (or professes to date) the 
particular letter to which it is appended; and. even on Niese’s showing, the loose connexion between 
the introduction and ii. 19 f. would invalidate any argument from the date of the former to that of 
the latter. Furthermore, even supposing that 1 Macc. xvi. 23~-4 formed part of the original work, 
these verses do not necessarily presuppose a date subsequent to the death of Hyrcanus (cp. Torrey 
in Ency. Bib. 2859 f., as against Niese on the one hand and Destinon, Wellhausen, and Abrahams 
on the other), so that 1 Maccabees need not be assigned to a period (after 104 B.C.) subsequent 
to the supposed date of the epitome (when the latter, or its source, is placed shortly after the last 
event which it records). The utmost that can be said, with any degree of certainty, as opposed to 
Niese on the one hand and to Willrich (Faudaica, 1900, pp. 131 f.) on the other, is that the zerminzs 
ad quem is fixed by the use of 2 Maccabees not only in Fourth Maccabees and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (especially xi. 35 f) but in Philo (guod omnis probus liber, § 13), while the feranus a quo 
for its source is 161 B.C., the date of Nicanor’s defeat by Judas (xv. 1-36)—although, if xv. 36 is an 


7 pu 
‘ * The Pharisaic author of 2 Maccabees may scatter angel appearances and surprising wonders over his romantic 
work. But the pious contemporaries . . of the Maccabean brethren were content with the providential wonders of 
history (Cheyne, Origin of Psalter, 344 f.). 
* The first occurrence of the title is in Eus. Pracp. Euangel, viii. 9 7 devrépa tov MaxxaBaiwv. 
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allusion to the book of Esther (ix. 21), the source of the epitome can hardly have been written earlicr 
than c. 130 B.C., while the epitome itself must be later than 125 B.C. Jason's work may be dated, 
therefore, roughly after 130 B.c.; the epitome probably falls not later than the first half of the first 
century B.C. The internal evidence, as compared with that of 1 Maccabees, offers remarkably few 
reliable clues to its distance from the period of its subject. The predilection for the supernatural in 
the shape of apparitions (émdverat, ii. 21), prodigies, and visions, vouchsafed from heaven to its 
favourites in need, is neither unexampled in Greek historians—indeed the apparition of the two 
youths (iii, 6 f.) recalls the cult of the Dioscuri—nor is it necessarily any proof of late composition, 
Legends spring up early on such soil, especially at some distance from the scene, and popular tales 
of the miraculous (so far as they go back to the sources) may be contemporaneous in the main with 
the events which they embellish (cp. Niese, pp. 34f.). But the matter-of-fact air which pervades 
1 Maccabees, in spite of its tendencies and omissions, invests it with superiority as an historical docu- 
ment to 2 Maccabees, and supcriority here is practically equivalent to priority. 

There is no obvious reason for conjecturing (so e.g. Kosters recently) that the latter is 
deliberately and primarily an attack on the former, although there is perhaps as little for sus- 
pecting that the epitomist (not Jason) was not familiar with the earlier document.' In any case, 
he had a fine, if uncritical, enthusiasm for the heroes (private as well as public) and the principles 
of the Maccabaean rising; more specifically, as his pages prove, he was an Alexandrian Jew, a 
rhetorical adherent of the Pharisees, who wrote, probably during the third or fourth generation 
afterwards, in order to foster reverence for the temple in Jerusalem and also strictness in the 
observance of the Maccabaean festivals as a bond of union betwcen the Jews of Palestine and Egypt. 
If the anti-Hasmonean bias of the book is emphasized, a more precise fersinus a guo for its com- 
position might be found c. 106 B.C., when the Pharisees broke with the Hasmoneans (so Hochfeld). 
But this is not inevitable; 2 Maccabees might have been compiled shortly before that date, under 
stress of the growing antagonism, as naturally as after it. 


$4. INTEGRITY AND COMPOSITE NATURE OF THE TEXT. 


2 Maccabees, says Luther in his brief preface, appears to be ‘zusammen geflickt aus vielen 
biichern’. This is evident (a) in i. 1-ii. 18, where some critics, like Gratz (‘Das Sendschreiben 
der Palastiner an die agyptisch-judiiischen Gemeinden wegen der Feier der Tempelweihe’, in 
Uonatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wiss. des Fudentuis, 1877, pp. 1-16, 49-72), N. Briill (‘ Das 
Sendschreiben der Palastiner an die Alexandriner’, in Fakrbicher fiir jiidische Geschichte und 
Literatur, 1887, pp. 30-40), and B. Niese (of. cz¢. pp. 10f.), have contended that there is only one 
letter, opening properly at i. 10 after the introductory preface of i. 1-9, while others, e.g. Bruston 
(Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissenschaft, \8g0, pp. 110 f.), Willrich (Fuden und Griechen vor der 
makkab. Erhebung, 1895, pp. 76 f.),and Laqueur (of. cit. pp. 52 £.), have detected no fewer than three 
(in i. 1-7 a, 7 b-1o0a, 10b-ii, 18); the majority, however, rightly distinguish only two, in i, I-10a 
and i. 10 b-ii. 18, although opinion is still seriously divided upon the precise extent, date, and trust- 
worthiness of both (cp. generally the older pamphlets by F. Schlinkes: Afzstulae guac secundo 
Yachabaecorum libro cap. [. vi 1-9 legitur explicatio, 1844, Difficiliorum cpistulae quac [IT Mach, f. 
10 ad If, 18 legitur locorum explicatio, 1847, with Kosters’ essay in Theol. Tiydschrift, 1898, 
68 f., C. Torrey’s article in Zeitschrift fiir die alttcstam. Wissenschaft, 1900, pp. 225-42, and 
H. Herkenne’s full monograph, in Bardenhewer’s Biblische Studicn, viii. 4,0n Die Briefe su Beginn 
des Zweiten Makkabacrbuches, 1904). It is fair to start from the likelihood that, just as in xi. 21, 
33. 38, the date of the first letter is placed at the end (i. 10a). The date in ver. 6 (i. c. 144—143 B.C.) 
refers to a previous communication, to which the writer (or editor) awkwardly refers in order to lend 
verisimilitude to his present production as one item of a correspondence between the Palestinian 
and Egyptian Jews. The date assigned to this later epistle is 124 B.C. Those who join i. Ioa to 
the following letter are involved in the double awkwardness not only of beginning the letter with 
the date but of placing a full stop after dpiv in i. 7 (so Torrey), or else (cp. D. M. Sluys, De -Vaccha- 
bacorum libris I et I qguacstiones, 1904, pp. 1-79) of taking i. 2-6 as an interpolation. The second 
letter apparently comes from a different source; it is undated, except generally after the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and the writers precede the receivers in the address (i. 10 b,c). But the object 
is the same (i. 18a, ii. 16f. =i. 9)—to bring out the historical and religious significance of the 
Maccabaean feast of the Hanukka. Both epistles, as they stand, are specimens of the Alexandrian 
epistolography which was fond of producing such documents for purpose of edification. At the 
same time, the language of i. 18a (péAAovres Gyew KtA) and of ii. 16 (ueAAOvTEs ov Gye KTA) Is 


* So e.g. Montet (Essed sur les Origines des Partis Saducten et Pharisien, 1883, pp. 13 f.). 
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a watermark of interpolation, the intervening paragraphs being a legendary insertion based on the 
tradition of x. 3 and perhaps on Fpist. Jerem. 4-6. The retrospective allusion to Judas in ti. 14 is 
incompatible with the position assigned him in i. 10b, but it fits in with the aim of setting Judas 
within the great succession of Moses, Solomon, Jeremiah, and Nehemiah ; he ranks with Nehemiah 
as a collector of the sacred scriptures, and with the others as a transmitter of the holy fire which 
was essential to the sacrifices of the temple. 

Whether authentic or not, these letters did not belong to the Jason-source, as the position of 
the preface (ii. 19-32) and the discrepancy between the two accounts” of the death of Antiochus 
(i. 12 f. and ix. 1 f.) are enough to show, but there is scarcely sufficient evidence to indicate decisively 
whether both came from the same pen, and if so, whether it was the pen of the epitomist or of 
another. As the insertion (i. 18 b-ii. 15) is in all likelihood his own work, the two letters which 
form the framework may have been found by him in some other source and prefixed to his 
abridgement proper, instead of being placed chronologically in the narrative. It is a further question 
whether he translated one (the second, according to Ewald’s History of the Fews, Eng. Tr. v, pp. 467 £.; 
the first, according to Schliinkes) or both (so e.g. Gratz, Brull, and Torrey) from the original Hebrew 
(Aramaic). Upon the whole, it seems difficult to give a satisfactory answer in the negative, with 
any positive evidence, to such a query, although the rest of the book was undoubtedly written in 
Greek (‘Machabacorum ... secundus Graecus est; quod ex ipsa quoque pace: probari potest’, 
Jerome’s Prologus Galcatus). 

(4) This opens up the intricate problem of the sources which lay before the epitomist. Without 
refusing to deny that he had access to a Jason-source, we may conjecture that not only in i, 1-ii. 18 
but in the body of the epitome (e.g. x. 32 f. and xii. 2 f.) he occasionally employed traditions and 
even documents from other quarters.) e.g. (i. 10) from the famous Alexandrian Jew Aristobulus 
(cp. Schiirer’s Geschichte, iii, pp. 512 f.). The conjecture, however, cannot be worked out with any 
approach to definiteness. Biichler, in his important Die Tobiaden u. dic Outaden im IT Makkabaer- 
buche, &c. (1899), pp. 277 £.. 396-8, and Laqueur (gf. ci. pp. 72-87) have recently elaborated precise 
theories of the use made respectively of Jason and of a supposed sccond source, involving frequent 
transpositions of material. The patent variations of style may lend some colour to the hypothesis 
that Jason is specially employed e.g. in viii. 1f, and that throughout the writer is often an in- 
terpolator (e.g. in iii—v, cf. Biichler, pp. 277 f.) as well as an epitomizer. But as the available data 
(even e. g. in iv. 5-6 and viii. 20) are purely internal, they seldom enable us to check such theories, 
and the possibility—amounting to a probability—that Jasons large work already contained a varicty 
of oral traditions counterbalances any attempt to run literary analysis into a confident scheme of 
results. Unfortunately we possess no independent clue to the character and scope of Jason's 
treatise. While the second book of 7a Maxxafatxa is an abridgement, it is not on the same footing 
as e.g. the feriochae of the lost books of Livy. 2 Maccabees is neither a bare synopsis nor the 
summary of a summary; it is a literary composition, whose materials were selected from the 
original work of Jason. The latter’s work has not survived, however, and even his personality is in 
dispute. He has been precariously identified (Herzfeld: Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 1855, 445 £.) 
with the Jason of 1 Macc. viii. 17 (= the Judas? of 2 Macc. i. 10, ii. 14), and even more arbitrarily 
his Jewish nature has been denied (Sluys, of. cit. pp. 74). The name (lacwy Kupnravos) has been 
found in an Egyptian temple of Thothmes HII (cp. Sayce in Reaue des ctudes grecques, 1894, p. 297), 
apparently dating from the third century b.C., but, while this does not necessarily tell against a Jew, 
the individual need not, on the other hand, be the author of the epitomist’s source. His connexion 
with Cyrene would suggest a more accurate knowledge of Palestinian sites and affairs than the 
epitome reveals ; its references to the latter are less reliable than in the case of the Syrian realm. 





$5. AUTHORSHIP. 


While the relation of the book to 1 Maccabees resembles on the whole that of the books 
of Chronicles to the books of Kings, in so far as a definitely religious pragmatism controls the 
epitomist, the affinities of the latter are with the Pharisaic type of Jewish piety. He lays emphasis 
e.g. upon legal praxis, the divine providence, recompense, the temple cuitus, the sabbath, angels, 
and the resurrection. The last-named feature is bound up with the martyr-stories (cpp. vi—vil) 
which have floated the book into wide popularity throughout Christianity as well as throughout 
Judaism. They are told with a detailed ghastliness which jars on modern taste. Probably ‘the 


: It is impossible to ascertain whether an extra-Biblical touch like viii. 19 f. was due to the author or to Jason. 
? Attempts have often been made to identily this Judas not with Judas Maccabaeus but with some other Judas 
(so e.g. Ewald and Niese}, or to emend the text into ray “Iovdsaiev or ‘lovdaias (Syr., so e.g. Torrey), or “Lovdas 
Aptoropovdos "Ovia (Sluys), but in vain (cp. Grimm 36-7, Herkenne 6s). 
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stories had already clothed themselves for the writer in a halo of legend, and he tricks them out in 
that poor rhetoric, that stifled literary jargon, which was the curse of third-rate authors in the 
Hellenistic world ; but if you can penetrate through this repellent medium, you can still touch an 
anguish that was once real and quivering’ (E. Bevan, Ferusalem under the High Pricsts, 1904, 
p- 83). The anonymous author belongs to Alexandrian rather than to Palestinian Judaism, but 
beyond this general inference it is not possible to pass with any confidence to theories, for example. 
like the ingenious but unconvincing guess of Biichler (of. cz7. pp. 396 f.), that the author or final 
editor was a Hellenistic Jew who reversed the polemic of the original (written by a Samaritan in 
Egypt) against the temple in Jerusalem. 


§ 6. INFLUENCE ON LATER LITERATURE. 


(a) The use of 2 Maccabees in Philo’ and in 4 Maccabees (see above, § 3) is clearer than the 
evidence for Josephus’ acquaintance with it; none of the latter's relevant passages (Av7zg. XII. v. 1 
= 2 Macc. iv. 1 f, NIID.v.5 = 2 Mace. vi. 2, XIT.ix. 7 = 2 Macc. xiii. 3-8, XII. x. 1 = 2 Macc. xiv. 1) 
makes such a conjecture necessary. More is to be said for the hypothesis that the epitome is 
echoed in the Asswmptio Mosis (cp. v. 1-4 = 2 Macc. iv. 11 f., v. 8, &c.3 viii. 3 f. = 2 Macc. vi. 4 f., 
tr, 28, &c.; ix. 1f.=2 Macc. vi. 18f.; ix. 6 = 2 Mace. vi. 11, vil. 2, x. 6, &c.). The edifying 
narratives of the martyrs in especial led to haggadic developments in Jewish literature (cp. Zunz, 
Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Fuden, pp. 130 f.), and also (4) in early Christianity where the 
Maccabaean martyrs were eventually canonized? and accorded a yearly festival (August Ist) in the 
Greek and Latin churches (cp. Maas in .Wonatsschrift fiir Geschichte u. Wiss. des Fudenthuis, 1900, 
pp- 145-56). This tallies with the early and widespread diffusion of the book, from the period of 
the epistle to the Hebrews down to Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus, Origen, Chrysostom, and 
Jerome. Portions of it are read in the Roman Breviary (for October). 


$7. THEOLOGY. 


The later popularity of 2 Maccabees is due as much to the support found in it by the Roman 
Church for dogmas like prayers for the dead (xii. 43, 45) and the intercession of the saints 
(xv. 11-16) as to the martyr-stories or the miraculous and legendary incidents (émupdverar). Otherwise,* 
the theological ideas resemble those of the Pharisaic school during the latter half of the second 
century B.C. The doctrine of retribution and chastening is naturally worked out with particular 
care (vi. 12-17). The worst punishment is to be left severely alone by God, as is the case with 
pagan nations; the Jews, on the contrary, are chastened and thus prevented from lapsing into the 
excesses of sin which draw down upon their neighbours (individuals as well as nations) the shattering 
penalties of God even in this life (cp. e.g. iv. 38, v. 9-10, ix. 5-6, xiii. 4f., xv. 32 f.). The sufferings 
of the martyrs, again, although due to the sins of their nation, avail to expiate God's just anger 
(vii. 33-8) on their fellows. After death, only the righteous rise, and rise with their bodies (vii. 11, 
22 f., xiv. 46) to life eternal. i.e. apparently to participation in the messianic kingdom (vii. 29, 33, 37, 
xiv. 15) on earth. The similarity of this conception to that of Eth. En. Ixxxiii-xc, where the scene 
of the messianic kingdom is also on earth, suggests that 2 Maccabees, in its eschatological outlook 
at this point, ‘belongs essentially to the second century’ (R. H. Charles, Eschatology, 1849, p. 230). 
The outlook on the future, as might be expected from the nature of the subject, has nothing of the 
catholic hope which dominated the best of the O.T. prophets. 


§$ 8. SPECIAL LITERATURE. 


In addition to essays and monographs already cited: («) critical editions of text in editions of LAX by Holmes 
and Parsons (Vetus Testamentum Graece, v, 1827), Fritzsche (Libet Apocryphi Vet. Testam. Graece, 1871), 
Tischendorf (Vet. Zest. Graece, 6th ed., 18&0), and H. B. Swete (Zhe Old Testament in Greek, iit, 1894); 
(4) annotated editions by Grotius (Azzotationes in Vet. Testamentum, 1644), Grimm (Kurzgefasstes exeget, Handbuch 
eu den Apocryphen des AT, 1857), Keil (Leipzig, 1857), Reuss (La &ié/e, vii, 1879), E. C. Bissell (The Apocrypha of 
the O.T., 1880, New York, pp. 550-614), W. R. Churton (Cavon. and Uncan, Scriptures, pp. 481 f.), Rawlinson 
(Speaker's Comm., 1888, London), Kamphausen (Kautzsch’s Apokryphen u. Pseudepigraphen des AT, 1901), and 
Knabenbauer (in Czrsus sacr. s. Comment. in Vet. Test., 1908); (c) general literature, Westcott in Smith’s Dyct. of 
Bible (ii. 174-8), Welte in Wetser und Welte’s Kirchenlexicon (viii. 418-22), André’s Les Apocrvphes de ? Ancten 
Testament (Florence, 1903, pp. 86-115), Schiirer’s Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes* (iii, 1909, pp. 482-9), Fairweather 
in Hastings’ Dict. of Bible (iii. 189-92), Torrey in Excycl. Biblica (2869-79), C. F. Kent in Lsrael’s Héstorital and 
Biographical Narratives (pp. 38 £., 387 £.), Bertholet in Budde’s Geschichte d. althebraischen Literatur (pp. 345-50), 
and F. Bechtel in Catholic Encyclopaedia (ix. 497-8). 


1 Cp. Lucius, Der Essenismus (1881), pp. 36-9. 
2 Cp. the Acts of the Christian Felicitas and her Seven Sons, a variation of the same theme. The scene of the 
Maccabaean martyrdom was transferred from Jerusalem to Antioch, where a basilica was erected in their honour. 
8 The book’s angelology is allicd to a belief in dreams (xv. 11). 
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I. 1-10a. Furst document, 


1: To the brethren, the Jews in Egypt, greeting. The brethren, the Jews in Jerusalem and 

2 throughout the land of Judaea, wish you perfect peace; yea, may God do good unto you, and 

3 remember his covenant with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, his faithful servants ; may he give you 

4 all a heart to worship him and do his pleasure with hearty courage and a willing soul; may he give 

5 you an open heart for his law and for his statutes, and make peace, and hearken to your supplica- 

6 tions; may he be reconciled to you, and not forsake you in time of evil. Such, then, are our 

7 prayers for you in this place. In the reign of Demetrius, in the hundred threescore and ninth year, 

we the Jews have already written unto you in the extreme tribulation that came upon us during 

these years, from the time that Jason and his company revolted from the holy land and the kingdom, 

8 setting the porch on fire and shedding innocent blood: but we besought the Lord, and were heard ; 

we offered sacrifice and made the meal offering, we lighted the lamps, and set forth the shewbread. 

y. 10 See that ye keep the days of the feast of tabernacles in the month Chislev. Written in the hundred 
fourscore and eighth year. 


I. 1ob—I1. 18. Second document. 


They that are in Jerusalem and they that are in Judaea and the senate and Judas, unto 
Aristobulus, king Ptolemy’s teacher, who is also of the stock of the anointed priests, and unto the 

11 Jews that are in Egypt, send greeting and health. Having been saved by God out of great perils, 
12 we render great thanks, as befits us to thank One who arrayeth himself against a king. For He 
13 flung away into Persia those who had arrayed themselves against the holy city. For when the leader 
arrived, with a force that seemed irresistible, they were cut to pieces in the temple of Nanaea by 
14 the treachery of Nanaea’s priests. Antiochus, on the pretext of marrying her, came into the place, 
he and his Friends who were with him, that they might take a great part of the treasures by way 
15 0f dowry; but when the priests of the Nanaeon had set the treasures forth, and he had passed 
with a small company inside the wall of the precincts, they shut to the temple when Antiochus had 
16 entered: then opening the secret door in the panelled ceiling, they threw stones and struck down 
17 the leader, and hewing the company in pieces threw their heads to those who were outside. Blessed 
15 for all things be our God who gave the impious doers for a prey. Whereas we are now about to 
celebrate the purification of the temple in the month Chislev, on the five and twentieth day, we 


I. 7. already written, i.e. referring to some previous communication. The alternative (see Zzfrod. § 4) 1s to 
take the perfect (yeypadapev) in the sense of the epistolary aorist (€ypawaper, ii. 16), and render: we w7é¢e, as if the 
context dated the present letter. 

extreme tribulation (év 77 OAdpe kai év 77) dep), i.e. that under Demetrius (see 1 Macc. xi. 53). The hendiadys 
4 the exaggeration is too obvious to justify Herkenne’s (pp. 42~4) conjecture of adxy (= warlike attack) for axpy 
cp. iv. 13). 

the kingdom, i.e. the theocracy; Jason’s apostasy is described in iv. 13 f. The following words are a loose 
summary of the outrages subsequent to Jason’s movement, and of the restoration under Judas (1 Macc. iv. 38, 50 f.). 

9. see that ye keep: i.e. in Egypt, as we do in the Holy Land; or, by sending representatives to Jerusalem. The 
Maccabaean festival of the temple’s reconsecration was called either ra ¢yxaivea (cp. John x. 22) or 4 oxnvormyta (John 
vii. 2) rov Kacedev, being celebrated for the same time and almost on the same lines (cp. 2 Macc. x. 6-7) as the feast 
of tabernacles, only during Chislev (December) instead of during Tisri (October). 

11, arrayeth himself. Reading, with Lruston and Herkenne, maparaccopeve (cp. Zech. xiv. 3, LX.X) for rapatacas- 
pevot. 

13. in the temple of Nanaea. i.e. the temple in Elymais of Artemis or Aphrodité (cp. Polyb. xxxi. 2; Josephus, 
ee, tl. ix. 1, and Appian. Sy. 66) as identified with the Persian goddess Anaea (Anaitis), or of the Babylonian 

ana. 

14. take ... by way ofdowry. For this diplomatic trick see Seneca’s Ova. Suas. 1, where Antony agrees to 
marry Athené at Athens for a dowry of a thousand talents. Antiochus is said to have tried a similar device at 
Hierapolis in Syria. 

17. gave the impious doers for a prey. In 187 B.c. Antiochus III lost his life in an attempt to plunder a shrine 
of Bel in the Elymaean hills, and Antiochus VII (Sidetes) perished, in 129 B.C., in battle against the Parthians ; 
Hoowperos €avrov exrevev (Appian. Syrv. 68). The writer of the letter may have been so barren in imagination as te 


have embellished the death of this king (so recently Torrey and Niese) with legendary traits drawn from the fate of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, but it is the latter who is (erroneously) meant. 
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II MACCABEES 1. 18—2. 4 


decm it our duty to inform you, that you too may keep the feast of tabernacles.—Now (concerning) 
the fire, on the occasion of Nehemiah offering sacrifices, after he had built both the temple and the 

y altar (, you must know that) when our fathers were to be led into the land of Persia, the godly priests 
of that time took some of the fire of the altar, and hid it secretly in the hollow of a sort of empty 

3 cistern, wherein they made it sure, so that the place was unknown to all men. Well, after many 
; years, when it pleased God, Nehemiah was sent on a mission by the king of Persia, and he sent in 
lh quest of the fire the descendants of the priests who had hid it. When they announced that they had 
{i found no fire, but thick liquid, he commanded them to draw out some and bring it to him: and when 
the sacrifices had been duly placed (on the altar), Nehemiah commanded the priests to sprinkle the 
2 liquid both on the wood and on the sacrifices. When this was done, after some time had elapsed 
and the sun, formerly hidden in clouds, had shone out, there was kindled a great blaze, so that all 
3men marvelled. And the priests offered prayer, while the sacrifice was being consumed,—priests 
4 and all, Jonathan leading and the rest saying it after him.as did Nehemiah. The following was the 
prayer: O Lord, Lord God, the creator of all things, who art terrible and strong and righteous and 
5 merciful, who alone art King and gracious, who alone suppliest every need, who alone art righteous 
| and almighty and eternal, thou that savest Israel out of all evil, who madest the fathers thinc elect, 
)6 and didst sanctify them: accept this sacrifice for all thy people Israel, guard thine own Portion, 
7 and consecrate it. Gather together our dispersion, set at liberty them that are in bondage among 
the heathen, look upon them that are despised and abhorred, and let the heathen know that thou 
gart our God. Torment them that oppress us and in arrogancy shamefully treat us. Plant thy 
1 people in thy holy place, even as Moses said. ‘Then the priests sang the hymns. Now as soon as 
the sacrifice was consumed, Nehemiah ordered the rest of the liquid to be poured on large stones. 
_|}2 And when this was done, a flame was kindled ; but, when the light from the altar shone over against 
3 it, it was extinguished. And when the matter became known, and it was told the king of the 
Persians, that, in the place where the captive priests had hid the fire, there had appeared the liquid with 

4 which Nehemiah and his company purified the sacrifice, then the king, after verifying the matter, 
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5 had the place made a sacred enclosure. And the king exchanged gifts with those in his favour. 
6 Nehemiah and his company called this thing Nephthar, which is by interpretation, Cleansing ; but 
most people call it Nephthai. 


1 It is also found in the records, that Jeremiah the prophet commanded them that were carried 
2 away to take some of the fire, as has been already noted: and how that the prophet charged them 
that were carried away, after giving them the law, that they should not forget the statutes of the 
Lord, neither be led astray in their minds, when they saw images of gold and silver, and the adorn- 
3 ment thereof. And with other such words exhorted he them, that the law should not depart from 
4 their heart. This also was in the writing, that the prophet, being warned by God, commanded the 
tabernacle and ark to accompany him, and that he went away to the mountain which Moses had 


18. the feast of tabernacles. Several critics (trom Schlinkes and Grimm to Kosters and Kamphausen) supply 
tas jepas before rns oxnvomnyias, while Herkenne adds 74. Something like rou dveupeOévros or do0€vtos or avevros is 
usually supposed, also, to have dropped out after wupés. But if (as the Syriac version suggests) mepi is read for xat, 
the text may be rendered as above (so Torrey). Here the long interpolation (i. 18 b~ii. 15) begins. 
built. The v. /. ofxovouznoas (125, so Herkenne) for ofxodopnoas is an attempt to get rid of the unhistorical state- 
| ment about Nehemiah, whose prestige is exaggerated in another direction in li. 13. 

20. announced. The meaningless jpiv (0 ws) between dcecdg@noay and py is rightly omitted by Rawlinson (with 64, 
93, Sy7.) as the result of dittography (joav repeated from dcecag@ycar and then amended into jyiv). 

26. thine own Portion. Deut. xxxii. 9. 

H 29. Cp. Baruch n. 28-35. 

31. to be poured on. This involves the reading of xarayetv (A, vg.) for xatéxety OY xatacyxew, and either the addition 
of éni (or eis) before AcGous or the Construction of xarayeiy with a double accusative, but there is no more satisfactory 
explanation of a corrupt and obscure passage. 

33~5. The writer appeals to the testimony of the pagan monarch, whose respectful attitude to the phenomenon of 
the hre—as befitted a Persian—adds glory to this Jewish portent. 

35. exchanged gifts, &c. Reading, with V, éyapi¢ero after ois—a naive Oriental method of expressing pleasure at 
some happy occurrence (cp. Esth. ix. 19, 22; Apoc. John xi. 10). 

36. Nephthai. An inflammable oil, like the modern naphtha, is in the writer’s mind, but the etymology of the word 
is beyond recovery. The writer equates N. with ca@apeopeis, and this is the point of the legend, which connects the 

| discovery of the fiery liquid with the purification of the temple (v.18). The least improbable line of explanation 
| “is that which connects the word with the Persian xzaffar; naplar apanm was a Zend epithet for the sacred elemental 
! 
i 


water (a7duzsur), which possessed purifying qualities (cp. Benfey and Stern’s Ueber die MTonatsnamen einiger alter 
Volker, 1836, pp. 204 f.). 


Il. 1. Legend had no scruple in transforming a prophet who was radically indifierent, if not hostile, to the ritual of 
the temple into a pious conservative (cp. further, xv. 14). 
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Il MACCABEES 2. 5-32 


5 climbed to view the inheritance of God. On reaching it Jeremiah found a cavernous chamber, in 

which he placed the tabernacle, and the ark, and the altar of incense; and he made fast the door. 

6, 7 And some of his followers drew near in order to mark the road, but they could not find it. ( Now 

when Jeremiah came to know this, he blamed them, saying, Unknown shall the spot be until God 

s gather the people again together, and mercy come ; then indeed shall the Lord disclose these things, 

and the glory of the Lord shall be seen, even the Cloud, as in the days of Moses it was visible, and 

g as when Solomon prayed that the Place might be consecrated with solemn splendour. It was also 

10 narrated how he, in his wisdom, sacrificed at the consecration and completion of the temple; as 

Moses prayed to the Lord, and fire descended from heaven to consume the sacrifice, so Solomon also 

11 prayed, and the fire descended and burned up the holocaust; [and Moses said, Because the sin 

12 offering had not been eaten, it was consumed in like manner with the rest ;] and Solomon kept the 

eight days. 5 , 4 
These things were narrated also in the archives or memoirs of Nehemiah; as well as how he 
founded a library and collected the books about the kings and the prophets, and the books of David, 
14 and letters of kings about sacred gifts. Even so did Judas collect for us all the writings which had 

15 been scattered owing to the outbreak of war. They are still with us. So, if you need them, send, 

some messengers to fetch them for you. 

16 Seeing therefore that we are about to keep the purification, we write thus to you. You will do well, 
17 then, to keep the days (of the festival). Now God, who saved all his people, and restored to all the 
18 heritage, and the kingdom, and the priesthood, and the hallowing, even as he promised through the 
law—in God have we hope, that he will speedily have mercy upon us, and gather us together from 
under the (wide) heaven to the holy place: for he did deliver us out of great evils, and did purify the 


place. 


13 


II. 19-32. The preface of the epitomist. 


19 Now the things concerning Judas Maccabaeus and his brothers, and the purification of the great 
20 temple, and the dedication of the altar, and further the wars against Antiochus Epiphanes and 
21 Eupator his son, and the heavenly apparitions vouchsafed to those that vied with one another in 
manful deeds for the religion of the Jews—so that, in spite of their small numbers, they plundered 
22 the whole country, and routed the barbarian hordes, and regained the temple renowned all the world 
over, and freed the city, and restored the laws which were on the verge of abolition, since the Lord 
23 showed favour graciously to them: (all) this, recounted by Jason in five books, we will try to compress 
24 into a single volume. For, in view of the flood of statistics and the difficulties presented by the mass 
25 0f material to those who desire to go into the narratives of the history, we have aimed at attracting 
those who are fond of reading, at smoothing the path for those who like to memorize their facts, and 
26 at being of some service to our readers in general. As for ourselves, we have not found this self- 
imposed task of abridging to be a light business. On the contrary, we have sweated and sat up late 
27 over it—just as there is no lack of work for any one who has to superintend a banquet and look after 
the interests of others. Still, to reap the gratitude of many, we will cheerfully undertake this 
28 toilsome Jabour; leaving the historian to investigate details, we will exert ourselves to prepare 
29 an epitome upon the usual lines. For as the masterbuilder of a new house has to look after 
the entire edifice, while the decorator who undertakes to inlay and paint it has only to look out 
30 What is suitable for embellishing the house, so, methinks, is it with us. To enter into details and 
31 general discussions and elaborate researches is the business of the original historian ; on the other 
hand, any one who simply recasts the material must be allowed to aim at conciseness of expression 
and to eschew any thoroughgoing treatment of the subject. 
Well now, let us begin the story. We have no more to add, by way of preface ; for it is truly 
stupid to expatiate in introducing a history and then cut short the history itself. 


any 
te 


Jo. fire descended . . . sacrifice. A midrashic expansion of Lev. ix. 23-4. The Solomonic legend follows the 

midrash of 2 Chron. vii. 1 in preference to 1 Kings viii. 62 f., and a precedent for the Maccabaean ceremonial is 
artificially found in the tradition of 1 Kings viii. 66 (2 Chron. vii. 8). The origin of the incoherent touch in verse II 
must have been also a midrashic paraphrase of Lev. x. 16 f. 
_ 13. about sacred gifts, i.e. about presents made to the temple. A specimen is preserved in Ezra vii. 12f. The 
interest of 2 Maccabees in the temple comes out incidentally even in this allusion ; such letters are ranked alongside 
of the sacred scriptures in Nehemiah’s library. The next verse reflects the companion interest in the prestige of Judas 
Maccabaeus. 

18. Cp. Exod. xix.6; Deut. xxx. I-10. 
ce heneered the whole country. In the sense in which Cromwell's troops swept over England during the 

ivil War. 

27. Superintend a banquet. For the duties of the dpxerpixAwos (?) see Sir. xxxii. 1-2; John ii. 8-9. 

28. exert ourselves. Reading diarovoirres for drovovvres. 
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Il MAGCABEES 3. 1-25 
Ill. 1-39. The miraculous discomfiture of Seleucus and Heliodorus in their attack 
upon the temple at Ferusalem. 


| t When the holy city was inhabited in unbroken peace, and the laws were kept right strictly, 
| 2 owing to the godliness of Onias the high-priest and his hatred of wickedness, it came to pass that 

even kings themselves did honour the Place and glorify the temple with the noblest presents ; 
3. so much so that Seleucus the king of Asia actually defrayed, out of his own revenues. all the expenses 
+ connected with the ritual of the sacrifices. Buta certain Benjamite, Simon. who had been appointed 
| 5 warden of the temple, fell out with the high-priest over the management of the city-market. Unable 





to get the better of Onias, he betook himself to Apollonius of Tarsus, then governor of Coelesyria 
6and Phoenicia, and informed him that the treasury in Jerusalem was full of such untold sums 
of money that the wealth of the funds was past counting; they did not belong, he said, to the 
7 accounts of the sacrifices, and they could be got into the hands of the king. So when Apollonius 
met the king, he informed him of the money which had been mentioned to him, and the king 
chose his chancellor, Heliodorus, and dispatched him with orders to carry out the removal of 
8 the aforesaid money. Heliodorus at once started on his journey, giving out that he intended to 
visit the cities of Coelesyria and Phoenicia, though his real object was to execute the king’s design. 

yg On reaching Jerusalem. where he was courteously welcomed by the high-priest and the city, he 
submitted the information which had been given him, and explained why he had come, inquiring 

ro further if this information was really true. The high-priest pointed out to him that there were 
|x1 deposits belonging to widows and orphans, besides monies belonging to Hyrcanus. the son of Tobias, 
a man of extremely high position (by no means what that impious Simon had alleged), and that in 

12 all there were four hundred talents of silver and two hundred of gold; it was utterly impossible, he 
added, that injury should be inflicted on those who had put their trust in the sacredness of the Place 

{13 and in the majesty and inviolable sanctity of the temple, honoured over all the world. Heliodorus 
had his orders from the king, however, and he replied that in any case these monies must be 
confiscated for the king’s treasury. 
! 
| 
1 
| 
| 
) 


14 50, having appointed a day, he went in to superintend the investigation of the treasure. And 
15 there was no small distress throughout the whole city. The priests, arrayed in their priestly robes, 
flung themselves before the altar, and called to heaven on him who had appointed the law regarding 
16 deposits, beseeching him to preserve these treasures safe for the depositors. And no one could look 
at the mien of the high-priest without feeling a pang of heart. His countenance and changed colour 
17 betrayed the anguish of his soul. For terror and a shuddering of the body had come over the 
18 man, which plainly showed to the onlookers the grief that was at his heart. As for the people in 
the houses, they flocked out with a rush to join in common supplication that the Place should not be 
19 dishonoured. The married women, girt under their breasts with sackcloth, thronged the streets, while 
the maidens who were kept in ward ran together, some to the porticoes, others to the walls, and 
20 others to look out at the windows; but all, stretching forth their hands toward heaven, made their 
21 solemn supplication. One could not but pity the populace all prostrate with one accord, and the 
anxiety of the high-priest in his sore distress. 
2 Meantime, however, as they were invoking the all-powerful Lord to keep the deposits safe and 
4 sure for the depositors, Heliodorus proceeded to execute his orders. But when he and his guards 
had got as far as the front of the treasury, the Sovereign of spirits and of all authority prepared 
a great apparition, so that all who had presumed to enter were stricken with dismay at the power 
25 of God and fainted with sheer terror. For there appeared to them a horse with a terrible rider, and 


2 
2 


III. 4. warden of the temple. Whether this office corresponded to that of the s€gan (or orparnys rou iepov) or of the 
yaoduAaé (Josephus, -lz¢ig. XX. iil. 11, &c.) depends largely on the meaning assigned to ras Kara THY MOA a@yopavopias 
(the v. 2. mapavopias being an attempt to smooth out the difficulty). According to Buchler (0f. c//. pp. 33f.; cp. Bevan, 
Flouse of Seleucts, 1. 163) Simon the Tobiad, as orparnyos, was also apxeepevs in the sense that he exercised a certain 
political control of the temple affairs. This identification of Simon with the Simon of Josephus, Axziy. XII. iv. 10, is 
preferable to the alternative identification of Onias I] (Aviv. XIL.iv. 1-10) with the Onias of 2 Macc. iii (so e.g. Schlatter, 
Willrich, and Guthe in Ezcycl. Biblica, 3504 f.). 

5. of Tarsus. Adopting Hort’s convincing conjecture of Gapvea for the @pacatov of the MSS. 

7- Heliodorus. Probably the Heliodorus of the Delian inscriptions (cp. Deissmann’s Szble Studies, pp. 303-7). 
The payment of the annual instalment of the war indemnity to Rome was one of the causes which made the govern- 
ment press for money in any likely quarter. Simon’s information suggested a welcome and unexpected source of 
revenue. 

g. and. Inserting «ai (V) after dpysepews. 

11. Hyrcanus. Perhaps the Jewish Alcibiades of Josephus, -{zéig. XII. iv. 2-11, whom Wellhausen sees behind 
Zech. x1. 4-17. 

24. Sovereign of spirits. This is the same expression as Lord of spirits in I Enoch xxxvii. 2, &c. 

presumed to enter. The implied insolence (cp. v. 15) is described in 1 Macc. i. 21. In the following account, 
the hrst horseman (ver. 25) seems to belong to a different tradition from that of the other two (26 f.). The latter do 
| all the work. Similar traces of fusion occur in 1x. 6 f., as 1f the author had embroidered his source with outside matter. 


Mor 


es 


I] MACCABEES 3) 25—".12 


it was decked in magnificent trappings, and rushing fiercely forward it struck at Heliodorus with its 
26 forefect. And the rider seemed to be armed with a golden panoply. Two youths also appeared 
before Heliodorus, remarkable for their strength, gloriously handsome, and splendidly arrayed, who 
27 stood by him on either side, and scourged him unceasingly, inflicting on him many sore stripes. He 
dropped suddenly to the ground, and thick darkness wrapped him round, but (his guards) caught him 
28 up and put him into a litter, and carried him away—carried him who had just entered the aforesaid 
treasury with a large retinue and all his guard, but who was now absolutely helpless—recognizing 
2y Clearly the sovereign might of God. And so he had been laid prostrate, deprived of speech owing to 
30 God's strong hand, bereft of all hope and succour. But the Jews blessed the Lord who had done 
marvellous honour to his own place; and the temple, which a little before had been full of terror and 
alarm, was filled with joy and gladness, thanks to the manifestation of the all-powerful Lord. 
31 Now some of Heliodorus’ intimate friends at once besought Onias to call upon the Most High, 
32 and so grant life to him, as he lay quite at the last gasp. The high-priest suspected that the king 
might imagine the Jews had perpetrated some foul play against Heliodorus, and he offered a sacrifice 
33 for the recovery of the man. But as the high-priest was offering the sacrifice of propitiation, the same 
young men appeared again to Heliodorus, arrayed in the same robes ; and they stood and said, Give 
Onias the high-priest hearty thanks, since it is for his sake that the Lord has granted thee thy life; 
34 and do thou. since thou hast been scourged from heaven, publish abroad to all men the sovereign 
35 majesty of God. And when they had spoken these words. they vanished out of sight. So Heliodorus 
offcred sacrifice to the Lord and vowed very great vows to him who had preserved his life, and, after 
36 taking a friendly farewell of Onias, he returned with his army to the king. testifying to all men the 
37 decds of the supreme God which he had witnessed with his own eyes. And when the king asked 
Heliodorus what sort of person would be suitable for another mission to Jerusalem, he said, If thou 
35 hast any enemy or conspirator against the state, send him thither, and thou shalt get him back well 
scourged—supposing he escapes with his life ; for the Place is really haunted by some power of God. 
39 He who dwells in heaven above has his eye upon that Place and defends it, smiting and destroying 
those who approach it for ili ends. 





IID. 40—IV. 22. /utrigues of Simon and Fason over the high-priesthood. 


49 Such was the history of Heliodorus and the preservation of the treasury. But the aforesaid 

4 ; Simon, who had informed about the money and betrayed his country, proceeded to slander Onias, 

alleging that it was he who had maltreated Heliodorus and who had contrived the whole mischief. 

2 He dared to accuse of conspiracy the very man who had proved the benefactor of the city, and the 

guardian of his fellow-countrymen, and a zealot for the laws! And when the feud between them 

3 went to such a pitch that one of Simon’s trusted followers actually committed several murders, Onias, 

4 recognizing the danger of the contention, and observing that Apollonius, the son of Menestheus, as 

5 governor of Coelesyria and Phocnicia, was fanning Simon's malice, betook himself to the king—not 

that he went about to accuse his fellow-citizens, but simply with a view to the good of all the people. 

6 both public and private; for he saw that, unlcss the king intervened and interested himself, it was 
impossible for the State to be at peace, nor would Simon abandon his insensate attempt. 

7 But when Seleucus died, and Antiochus, who was called Epiphanes, succeeded to the kingdom, 
8 Jason the brother of Onias supplanted his brother in the high-priesthood, promising in a petition to 
9 the king three hundred and threescore talents of silver, besides eighty talents from another fund ; in 

addition to which he undertook to pay a hundred and fifty more, if he was commissioned to set up 

1o a gymnasium and ephcbeum and to register the Jerusalemites as citizens of Antioch. And when 

the king had given his assent, Jason at once exercised his influence in order to bring over his fellow- 

1 countrymen to Greek ways of life. Setting aside the royal ordinances of special favour to the Jews, 

obtained by John the father of Eupolemus who had gone as envoy to the Romans to secure their 
friendship and alliance, and seeking to overthrow the lawful modes of life, he introduced new customs 

12 forbidden by the law: he deliberately established a gymnasium under the citadel itself, and made 


28. recognizing. Reading éreyroxéres, with the majority of MSS., instead of éxeyvexira. 


IV. 4. Menestheus. Reading MerecOéws, Hort’s certain emendation of pawveoOa és or ws. Cp. 1. 21; Apollonius 
was naturally exasperated at the miscarriage of his little plot. 

7, 8. Jason... promising, &c. If Josephus is correct, however, the charge of simony is undeserved ; Jason 
succeeded to his brother’s position, as Onias died leaving only an infant son (cp. Avéig. XII. v. 1). 
9 to register ... as citizens of Antioch. The coveted title of ‘ Antiochenes’ (cp. Schirer, Gesch. juid. Volkes*, 
li. 166-7), ie. ‘loyalists’ (to the Seleucid dynasty and policy), carried with it certain privileges (cp. ver. 19). The 
Cognate promise (ix. 15) to confer on the Jews. the privileges of Athenian citizens is true to the Hellenistic and 
Athenian proclivities of Antiochus (Niese, pp. 29-30), who probably tried to atticize his Antiochene subjects. 

iI. See 1 Macc. viii. 17-32. 
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I] MACCABEES 4. 13-35 


3 the noblest of the young men wear the petasus. And to such a height did the passion for Greek 
fashions rise, and the influx of foreign customs, thanks to the surpassing impiety of that godless 
14 Jason—no high-priest he !—that the priests were no longer interested in the services of the altar, but 
| despising the sanctuary, and neglecting the sacrifices, they hurried to take part in the unlawful 
lis displays held in the palaestra after the quoit-throwing had been announced—thus setting at naught 
«6 what their fathers honoured and esteeming the glories of the Greeks above all else. Hence sore 
distress befell them; the very men for whose customs they were so keen and whom they desired 
|t7 to be like in every detail. became their foes and punished them. For it is no light matter to act 
‘| impiously against the laws of God ; time will show that. 
718 Now games, held every five years, were being celebrated at Tyre, in the presence of the king, 
19 and the vile Jason sent sacred envoys who were citizens of Antioch to represent Jcrusalem, with 
three hundred drachmas of silver for the sacrifice of Heracles. The very bearers, however, judged 
_|20 that the money ought not to be spent on a sacrifice, but devoted to some other purpose, and, thanks 
‘| to them, it went to fit out the triremes. 
21 Now when Apollonius the son of Menestheus was sent to Egypt to attend the enthronement 
of king Ptolemy Philometor, Antiochus, on learning that the latter was ill-disposed to him, proceeded 
22 to take precautions for the security of his realm. Thus he visited Joppa, and travelled on to 
Jerusalem, where he had a splendid reception from Jason and the city, and was brought in with 
blazing torches and acclamation. Thereafter, he and his army marched down into Phoenicia. 





IV. 23-50. J/utrigues of Menelaus. 


23 Nowatfter a space of three years Jason sent Menelaus, the aforesaid Simon’s brother, to convey the 
‘j24 money to the king and to remind him of some matters which required attention. But Menelaus got 
into favour with the king, whom he extolled with an air of impressive authority, and secured the high- 
25 priesthood for himself, outbidding Jason by three hundred talents of silver. On receiving the royal 
mandate, he appeared in Jerusalem, possessed of no quality which entitled him to the high-priesthood, 
-}26 but with the passions of a cruel tyrant and the rage of a wild beast. So Jason, who had supplanted 
his brother, was in turn supplanted by another man, and driven as a fugitive into the country of the 
.23 Ammonites. Menelaus secured the position, but he failed to pay any of the money which he had 
28 promised to the king, although Sostratus the governor of the citadel demanded it. As the latter 
29 was responsible for collecting the revenue, the king summoned both men before him: Menelaus left 
his brother Lysimachus to act as his deputy in the high-priesthood, while Sostratus lett (as his 
deputy) Crates, the viceroy of Cyprus. 
go dt this juncture, it came to pass that the citizens of Tarsus and Mallus raised an insurrection, 
31 because they were to be assigned as a present to Antiochis, the king’s mistress; so the king went 
off hurriedly (to Cilicia) to settle matters, leaving Andronicus, a man of high rank, to act as his 
32 deputy. Then Menelaus supposed he had got a favourable opportunity, so he presented Andronicus 
with some golden vessels which he had stolen from the temple ;—others he had already sold to Tyre 
33 and the surrounding cities. On ascertaining the truth of this, Onias sharply censured him, withdrawing 
34 for safety into the sanctuary of Daphne, close to Antioch. Whereupon Menelaus took Andronicus 
aside and exhorted him to kill Onias. So Andronicus went to Onias, gave him pledges by guile and 
also his right hand with oaths (of friendship),and persuaded him, despite his suspicions, to come out of 
35 the sanctuary. He then killed him at once, regardless of justice. This made not only the Jews but 


12. the petasus, i.e. a broad-brimmed felt hat, which, as the mark of Hermes, was the badge of the fadaeséra. 
The otiose unoracawy of V probably arose from dittography with the following v6 weragor, 

16. For this idea of the punishment fitting the crime see ver. 38 (= Herod. ili. 64), V. G—-10, vill. 33, Ix. 6, xui. 8, 

; xv. 32, Wisd. xi. 16, Test. Gad v. Io. 

18. The celebration of games, in imitation of the Olympic festival and the Panathenaea, was an important part of 
the Hellenizing policy (cp. vi. 7). For the games held by Alexander the Great at Tyre see Arman 11. 24. 6, iil. 6. 1. 

20. thanks tothem. Reading, with V, rev mapaxopelorter, instead of rar mapevter. 

21. Antiochus, on learning that the latter was ill-disposed, Kc. Apollonius, the representative of Antiochus 
at the enthronement (apwzoxAtcia or mpetoxAnoia = the avaxAnripia of Polybius xxvill. 12. 8, 7a ropuCopeva yireaOar Tots 
SactAevow Grav cis WAtKkiay €hOwow) Of the young Ptolemy, evidently reported to his master that a move was On foot to 
regain Coelesyria for Egypt. Antiochus took the initiative by concentrating his forces in Phoenicia. The writer, 
however, merely narrates the episode for the purpose of branding Jason's servility. Inthe following episode (30-8), 
either he or his source must be assumed to have coloured and shaped the death of Onias from the story of prince 

| Seleucus’ murder at the hands of Andionicus (so Willrich’s Juden und Griechen, pp. 86 f., 120f., and Wellhausen’s 

: Geschichte’, pp. 243 f.), even though the murder of Onias is taken (as e.g. by Niese and Guthe) to be historical. 

| 29. deputy. In the semi-technical sense of duddoxos, the Egyptian court-title (cp. ver. 31 and xiv. 26). As Cyprus 

belonged to the Ptolemies, Crates can only have been viceroy of the island during the later and brief occupation by 
Antiochus. The phrase is therefore proleptic. ; 

34. pledges. Reading nivres (62, so Niese) for weOeis, with deftas Geis pe®? Spxwr, and dwexrewev (so Niese after 
vg. and 3) for wapéxAetwev. 
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Il MACCABEES 4. 36—5. 9 
36 many pcople of other nationalities indignant and angry over the unjust murder of the man. So 
when the king returned from the regions of Cilicia, the Jews of the capital (with the support of the 
37 Greeks who also detested the crime) complained to him about the illegal murder of Onias. Antiochus 
was heartily sorry about it, and was moved to pity and tears for the dead man’s sober and well- 
38 ordered life ; inflamed with passion, he at once had Andronicus stripped of his purple robe, and 
led, with rent under-garments, all round the city to the very spot where he had committed the 
outrage upon Onias; there he had the murderer dispatched, the Lord rendering to him the punish- 
ment he had deserved. : ; j 
39 Now when many acts of sacrilege had been committed in the city by Lysimachus, with the 
connivance of Menelaus, the report of these spread abroad throughout the country, till the people rose 
against Lysimachus: for by this time a large number of gold vessels had been sold in all directions. 
40 But when the people rose in a frenzy of rage. Lysimachus armed about three thousand men and 
took the offensive with a bold charge. led by a certain Auranus, a man well up in mad folly no less than 
4Lin years. On realizing that Lysimachus was attacking them, however, some of the people caught 
up stones, others logs of wood, and some snatched handfuls of ashes that lay near, flinging them all 
42 pell-mell upon Lysimachus and his troops. In this way they wounded many, felled some to the 
ground, and routed the whole band, slaying the sacrilegious robber himself beside the treasury. 
43,44 In connexion with this affair, proceedings were taken against Menclaus, and when the king 
45 reached Tyre, three men sent by the senate laid their accusation before him. Menelaus felt that all 
was now over with him, but he promised a large sum of money to Ptolemy the son of Dorymenes, 
46 in order to get the king talked over. So Ptolemy took the king aside into a gallery, as though to 
47 get some fresh air, and induced him to change his mind, the result being that he acquitted Menelaus, 
who was responsible for all the trouble, and condemned to death the hapless trio, who would have 
48 been discharged as innocent, even had they pled before Scythians. This unjust punishment was 
49 inflicted instantly upon these spokesmen for Israel’s city and folk and sacred vessels; which moved 
50 some Tyrians, who hated the crime, to provide magnificent obsequies for them. Menelaus, however, 
still remained in power, thanks to the covetousness of the authorities, and, waxing more and more 
vicious, he proved a great plotter against his fellow-citizens. 





V. 1-27. Profanation of temple and oppression of Fews by Antiochus Epiphanes. _ 


51,2 Now about this time Antiochus made his second inroad into Egypt. And it so befell that 
throughout all the city of Jerusalem for almost forty days horsemen were seen charging in mid-air, 
3 wearing robes inwrought with gold, armed with lances, and arrayed in troops: swords flashing, 
squadrons of horse in array, assaults and charges repeated from one side and another, shields shaken, 
spears massed together, darts hurtling to and fro, the sheen of golden trappings, and corselets of all 
4 kinds. Which made all men pray that the apparition might betoken good. 
5 Now a false rumour got abroad that Antiochus had died. Whereupon Jason took not less 
than a thousand men, and made a sudden attack on the city; the troops stationed on the walls were 
6 routed, and, as the city was now practically captured, Menelaus took refuge in the citadel, while 
Jason proceeded to slaughter his fellow-citizens without mercy, reckless of the fact that to get any 
advantage over kinsfolk is the worst kind of disadvantage, and imagining to himself that he was winning 
7 trophies from foes and not from fellow-countrymen. He failed to secure the place of power, 
however; and in the end he reaped only shame from his conspiracy, and had to pass over again as 
§ a fugitive into the country of the Ammonites. As for the end of his wretched career—imprisoned 
under Aretas the Arabian prince, flying from city to city, pursued by all men, hated as an apostate 
from the laws, and loathed as a butcher of his country and his fellow-citizens, he was expelled into 
y Egypt. He who had driven so many into exile, died himself in exile, crossing over to the Lace- 
daemonians, with the idea of finding shelter there among kinsfolk. He who had flung out many 


qo. Auranus. The variant reading ‘ Tyrannus’ (Tupdvvov, V; ca. Acts xix. 9) is more likely to have arisen from 
the uncommon Atpavou (A, 55, 74, 106) than vice versa. The latter, even when read as Atpdvov, cannot mean 
“homo in Auranitide’, which would be Adpavircos or Adpanrirns. Nor is there any connexion between this assassin’s 
name and Eleazar’s title of Avaran (Atapav) or the ‘stabber’ (?) in 1 Macc. ii. 5. 


Y. 8. imprisoned. Owing to the compressed style of this passage, which recapitulates generally the closing 
adventures of Jason, the conjectural reading éy«AnOeis (= arraigned ; so read many editors from Luther and Grotius to 
Grimm), instead of éyxAeaéeis (cp. Nestle’s Septuaginda-Studien, iv, p. 22), is piausible, but the lack of connexion in 
the epitome here is enough to explain how Jason could be described as fleeing from city to city after being a prisoner. 
Probably éruxev goes with éyxdcoOeis (cp. iv. 32), and mépas with xaxis dvacrpopiys. The easier v. 2. ZAaBev (V) enables 
mépus to be taken not in an absolute construction but in close connexion with the verb. 

9. kinsfolk. Cp. 1 Macc. xii. 21; Josephus, H/ars, 1.26.1. On the origin of the legend see Buchler, of. <zz., pp. 126 f. 
H. Winckler (4lforient. Forschungen, il. 3. 565 f.) takes the Maccabaean references as editorial additions based on 
a misunderstanding of the original O°n3. 





Il MACCABEES 5. 1o—6. 10 


a corpse to lie unburied had none to mourn for him, nor had he a funeral of any kind or place in the 
Jit sepulchre of his fathers. Now when tidings of what had happened reached the king, he thought 
12 Judaea was in revolt. He therefore started from Egypt in a fury, stormed the city, and commanded 
his soldiers to cut down without mercy any one they met, and to slay those who sheltered in their 
13 houses. So there was a massacre of young and old, an extermination of boys, women, and children, 
‘114 a slaughter of virgins and infants. In the short space of three days eighty thousand were destroyed, 
15 forty thousand of them in close combat, and as many again were sold into slavery. Not content 
with this, he dared to enter the most holy temple on earth, under the guidance of Menelaus, who 
'16 proved himself a traitor both to the laws and to his country ; he laid polluted hands on the sacred 
vessels, and swept off with his profane hands what other kings had dedicated to enhance the glory and 
17 honour of the Place. Uplifted in spirit. Antiochus did not consider that it was on account of the sins 
of those who dwelt in the city that the Sovereign Lord was provoked to anger for a little while ; hence 
18 His indifference to the Place. Had they not been involved in so many sins, this fellow would have 
fared like Heliodorus, who was sent by king Seleucus to pry into the treasury—he would have been 
1y scourged as soon as he pressed forward, and turned back from his presumption. But the Lord did not 
20 choose the nation for the sake of the Place; he chose the Place for the sake of the nation. And so 
the Place, after partaking in the calamities that befell the nation, shared afterwards in its prosperity ; 
forsaken in the wrath of the Almighty, it was restored again in full glory when the great Sovereign 
became reconciled. 
21 Antiochus, then, carried off from the temple eighteen hundred talents and hurried away to 
Antioch, thinking in his arrogance to make the land navigable and the sea passable by foot—so 
22 uplifted was he in heart. He also left governors behind him to ill-treat the Jewish people: at 
Jerusalem, Philip, a Phrygian by race, whose disposition was more barbarous than that of his 
23 master; at Gerizim, Andronicus; and. besides these, Menclaus, who lorded it worst of them all 
24 over the citizens. And in malice against the Jews he sent the Mysian commander Apollonius with an 
army of two and twenty thousand, under orders to slay all those that were of full age and to sell 
25 the women and the younger men. This fellow, on reaching Jerusalem, played the rdéle of a man of 
peace, waiting till the holy day of the sabbath; then, finding the Jews at rest from work, he com- 
26 manded his men to parade in arms, put to the sword all who came to see what was going on, and 
27 rushing into the city with the armed men killed great numbers. Judas Maccabaeus, however, with 
about nine others got away, and kept himself and his companions alive in the mountains, as wild 
beasts do, feeding on herbs, in order that they might not be polluted like the rest. 





VI. 1-31. Enforced Hellcnisation of the Fews. 


3 1 Shortly after this the king sent an old Athenian to compel the Jews to depart from the laws 
2 of their fathers, and to cease living by the laws of God ; further, the sanctuary in Jerusalem was to 

be polluted and called after Zeus Olympius, while the sanctuary at Gerizim was also to be called 

3 after Zeus Nenius, in keeping with the hospitable character of the inhabitants. Now this proved a sore 
|4 and altogether crushing visitation of evil. For the heathen filled the temple with riot and revelling, 
dallying with harlots and lying with women inside the sacred precincts, besides bringing in what 

| 5 was forbidden, while the altar was filled with abominable sacrifices which the law prohibited. And 
| 6a man could neither keep the sabbath, nor celebrate the feasts of the fathers, nor so much as 
7 confess himself to be a Jew. On the king's birthday every month they were taken—bitter was the 
Nnecessity—to share in the sacrifice, and when the festival of the Dionysia came round they were 
8 compelled to wear ivy wreaths for the procession in honour of Dionysus. On the suggestion of 
Ptolemy, an edict was also issued to the neighbouring Greek cities, ordering them to treat the Jews 

gin the same way and force them to share in the sacrifices, slaying any who refused to adopt 

1o Greek ways. Thus any one could see the distressful state of affairs. Two women, for example, 
were brought up for having circumcised their children; they were paraded round the city, with 


23. And in malice against the Jews. Omitting (with V) moAiras in ver. 23, and taking €ywy . . . dmexOy with 
what follows (so Grimm, and R.V. maryin). 

24. the Mysian commander. rév puodpyny may be either a derogatory epithet or an official title; probably it is 
both. The Mysians (Mvooi, cp. Polyb. xxxi. 3. 3) formed a special division or guard in the Seleucid armies, and the 
unique formation Mucdpyns means ‘ commander of the Mysians’ (cp. Kumpetpygs, xl. 2 = 6 emt tev Kumpiwr, for the 
form, though pvopyns would mean ‘governor of Mysia’). But the ill-repute of the Mysians (Mucér éoyatos, a 
scoundrel) suggested a play on the term, as if it meant ‘ detestable ringleader’. 

27. Cp. x. 6, Heb. xi. 37-8. 

VI. 2. Zeus Xenius. i.e. the protector of strangers or guests. 

7. the king's birthday every month. For the monthly celebration of a royal birthday see the evidence from 
Egypt, Commagene, and Pergamum, collected by Schiirer in Preuschen’s Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft (1901), pp. 48-52. 
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Il MACCABEES 6. 11—7. 5 


11 their babies hanging at their breasts, and then flung from the top of the wall. Some others, who 
had taken refuge in the adjoining caves in order to keep the seventh day secretly, were betrayed 
to Philip and all burnt together, since they scrupled to defend themselves, out of regard to the 
honour of that most solemn day. a 

12 Now I beseech the readers of this book not to be discouraged by such calamities, but to reflect 

13 that our people were being punished by way of chastening and not for their destruction. For | 
indeed it is a mark of great kindness when the impious are not let alone for a long time, but 

14 punished at once. In the case of other nations, the Sovereign Lord in his forbearance refrains from 
punishing them till they have filled up their sins to the full, but in our case he has deter- 

15 mined otherwise, that his vengeance may not fall on us in after-days when our sins have reached 

16 their height. Wherefore he never withdraweth his mercy from us; and though he chasteneth his 

17 own people with calamity, he forsaketh them not. So much by way of a reminder to ourselves : 
after these few words we must come back to our story. ; 

18 Eleazar, one of the principal scribes, a man already well stricken in years and of a noble counten- 

19 ance, was compelled to eat swine’s flesh. But he, welcoming death with renown rather than life 

20 with pollution, advanced of his own accord to the instrument of torture, affording an example of 
how men should come forward who have the courage to put from them food which, even for the 

21 natural love of life, they dare not taste. Now those in charge of that forbidden sacrificial feast took 
the man aside, for the sake of old acquaintance, and privately urged him to bring some flesh of his 
own providing, such as he was lawfully allowed to use, and to pretend he was really eating of the 

22 sacrifice which the king had ordered, so that in this way he might escape death and be kindly treated 

23 for the sake of their old friendship. But he with a high resolve, worthy of his years and of the 
dignity of his descent and of his grey hair reached with honour and of his noble life from childhood 
and, still more, of the holy laws divinely ordained, spoke his mind accordingly, telling them to 

24 dispatch him to Hades at once. ‘It ill becomes our years to dissemble,’ said he, ‘and thus lead 
many younger persons to imagine that Eleazar in his ninetieth year has gone over to a heathenish 

25 religion. I should lead them astray by my dissimulation, for the mere sake of enjoying this brief 

26 and momentary life, and I should bring stain and foul disgrace on my own old age. Even were I for 
the moment to evade the punishment of men, I should not escape the hands of the Almighty in 

24 life or in death. Wherefore, by manfully parting with my life now, I will show myself worthy of my 

28 old age, and leave behind me a noble example to the young of how to die willingly and nobly 

29 on behalf of our reverend and holy laws. With these words he stepped forward at once to the 
instrument of torture, while those who a moment before had been friendly turned against him, 

30 deeming his language to be that of a sheer madman. Now, just as he was expiring under the 
strokes of torture, he groaned out. The Lord, who hath holy knowledge, understandeth that, 
although I might have been freed from death, I endure cruel pains in my body from scourging and 

31 suffer this gladly in my soul, because I fear him.’ Thus he too died, leaving his death as an 


example of nobility and a memorial of virtue, not only to the young but also to the great body of 
his nation. 





VU. 1-42. Vartyrdoui of seven brothers and their mother. “a 


71 It also came to pass that seven brothers and their mother were arrested and shamefully lashed 
with whips and scourges, by the king's orders, that they might be forced to taste the abominable 

2 swine’s flesh. But one of them spoke up for the others and said, Why question us? What wouldst 

3 thou learn from us? We are prepared to die sooner than transgress the laws of our fathers. Then 

4 the king, in his exaspcraticn, ordered pans and cauldrons to be heated, and, when they were heated 
immediately, ordered the tongue of the speaker to be torn out, had him scalped and mutilated 

5 before the cyes of his brothers and mother, and then had him put on the fire, all maimed and 
crippled as he was, but still alive, and set to fry inthe pan. And as the vapour from the pan spread 


18. of a noble countenance, was compelled. Reading xadAtoros tuyyaver qvayxaleto (19, 52, 62, 93, Syr.; V om. 
avaxaivey) with Niese and Nestle (Sepzt.-S/idien, iv. 20). 

20, affording an example. For mponzioas é€ (= bat spat out the flesh first), which comes in awkwardly, read 
mpotem@ous (sO one minuscule: Nestle, pp. 20-1) as above, which tallies with 27-8 better than mpwretoas (V*). The 
less natural alternative is to omit dé (with Niese) and read zémov (so Grotius) for zpémov. 

23. descent. For yjpovs (A) or yypos (V) read, with Niese, yévovs. The two considerations of age and race are 
developed in the following clauses, where dvagtpodys (R.V. margin, so A, 52, 55, 62) is preferable to drarpodys (R.V. text). 

26. Cp. Heb. x. 31, xi. 35; also vv. 19 and 30 with Heb. xi. 35 (a@A\Nor d€ ezepraroOnour), and vii. 28 with Heb. xi. 3. 


. VII. 4. scalped. Meptoxv6ionvzas refers to the practice of the Scythians, the typical savages (see above, iv. 47) and 
Red Indians of the ancient East, who flayed and scalped their victims (Herod. iv. 64). 
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I] MACCABEES 7. 6-36 


| 6 abroad, they and their mother exhorted one another to die nobly, uttering these words: The Lord 
| God beholdcth this, and truly hath compassion on us, even as Moses declared in his Song which 
testificth against them to their face, saying, 
And he shall have compassion on his servants. 
7 And when the first had died after this manner, they brought the second to the shameful torture, 
tearing off the skin of his head with the hair and asking him, Wilt thou eat, before we punish thy 
8 body limb by imb? But he answered in the language of his fathers and said to them, No. So he 
g too underwent the rest of the torture, as the first had done. And when he was at the last gasp, he said, 
Thou cursed miscreant! Thou dost dispatch us from this life, but the King of the world shall raise 
10 us up, who have died for his laws, and revive us to life everlasting. And after him the third was made 
a mocking-stock. And when he was told to put out his tongue, he did so at once, stretching forth 
11 his hands courageously, with the noble words, These I had from heaven; for His name’s sake 
12 I count them naught; from Him I hope to get them back again. So much so that the king 
| himself and his company were astounded at the spirit of the youth, for he thought nothing of his 
13 sufferings. And when he too was dead, they tortured the fourth in the same shameful fashion. 
{14 And when he was near his end, he said: ’Tis meet for those who perish at men’s hands to cherish 
)| hope divine that they shall be raised up by God again; but thou—thou shalt have no resur- 
1/16 rection to life. Next they brought the fifth and handled him shamefully. But he looked at the 
king and said, Holding authority among men, thou doest what thou wilt, poor mortal; but dream 
17 not that God hath forsaken our race. Go on, and thou shalt find how His sovereign power will 
18 torture thee and thy seed! And after him they brought the sixth. And when he was at the point 
of death he said, Deceive not thyself in vain! We are suffering this on our own account, for sins 
Ig against our own God. That is why these awful horrors have befallen us. But think not thou shalt 
20 go unpunished for daring to fight against God! The mother, however, was a perfect wonder ; she 
deserves to be held in glorious memory, for, thanks to her hope in God, she bravely bore the sight 
21 of seven sons dying in a single day. Full of noble spirit and nerving her weak woman’s heart with 
the courage of a man, she exhorted each of them in the language of thcir fathers, saying, How you 
22 were ever conceived in my womb, I cannot tell! "Iwas not I who gave you the breath of life or 
| 23 fashioned the elements of each! “Twas the Creator of the world who fashioneth men and deviseth 
the generating of all things, and he it is who in mercy will restore to you the breath of life even 
24as you now count yourselves naught for his laws’ sake. Now Antiochus fcit that he was being 
humiliated, but, overlooking the taunt of her words, he made an appeal to the youngest brother, 
who still survived, and even promised on oath to make him rich and happy and a Friend and 
25 a trusted official of State, if he would give up his fathers’ laws. As the young man paid no atten- 
26 tion to him, he summoned his mother and exhorted her to counsel the lad to save himself. So, 
27 after he had exhorted her at length, she agreed to persuade her son. She leant over to him and, 
befooling the cruel tyrant, spoke thus in her fathers’ tongue: My son, have pity on me. Nine 
months I carried thee in my womb, three years I suckled thee; I reared thee and brought thee up 
28 to this age of thy life. Child, I beseech thee, lift thine eyes to heaven and earth, look at all that is 
therein, and know that God did not make them out of the things that existed. So is the race of 
2g men created. Fear not this butcher, but show thyself worthy of thy brothers,and accept thy death, 
30 that by God’s mercy I may receive thee again together with thy brothers. Ere she had finished, the 
young man cried, What are you waiting for? I will not obey the king’s command, I will obey the 
31 command of the law given by Moses to our fathers. But thou, who hast devised all manner of evil 
32 against the Hebrews, thou shalt not escape the hands of God. We are suffering for our own sins, 
33 and though our living Lord is angry for a little, in order to rebuke and chasten us, he will again be 
34 reconciled to his own servants. But thou, thou impious wretch, vilest of all men, be not vainly 
35 uplifted with thy proud, uncertain hopes, raising thy hand against the heavenly children ; thou hast 
36 not yet escaped the judgement of the Almighty God who seeth all. These our brothers, after 
| 
| 


6. Song which testifieth . .. face. This sententious description of the Song (Deut. xxxii. 36) is not only out of 
keeping with the se en scévc, but far-fetched ; the testimony of the Song in question was borne against faithless 
Israel, not against outside oppressors. 

18 Some MSS. insert Sto before, or yap after, afia. Niese, reading the latter, and following V® (dé) and V 
(yeyovapev), conjectures xohagpot for Cavpacpod (i.e. and have deserved punishment), But the above reading, though 
characteristically abrupt, yields a good sense. / 

23. men. For dvéparov yeveow read with Niese dv6pwrov (or dvOparovs), the first yeveow being repeated fer cncurianz 
from the second. 

24. overlooking. For idopapevos (‘suspecting’) read tnepopapevos (Vg. = exprobrantis uoce despecta) with 
Kamphausen. For the promised rank of Friend (i. 14, vill. 29, 1 Macc. i. 18, &c.) see Deissmann’s /24le-Studies, 

. 167 f. 
es, Cea thee. Omitting (with 71, Vg, S$) the anticlimax of xai rpotbobopnoacay (= and sustained thee, lit. 
nursed). 
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Il MACCABEES 7. 36—8. 20 


enduring a brief pain, have now drunk of everflowing life, in terms of God's covenant, but thou shalt ) 
37 receive by God's judgement the just penalty of thine arrogance. I, like my brothers, give up body 

and soul for our fathers’ laws, calling on God to show favour to our nation soon, and to make thee 
38 acknowledge, in torment and plagues, that he alone is God, and to let the Almighty’s wrath, justly 
39 fallen on the whole of our nation, end in me and in my brothers. Then the king fell into a passion 
yo and had him handled worse than the others, so exasperated was he at being mocked. Thus he also 
41 died unpolluted, trusting absolutely in the Lord. Finally after her sons the mother also perished. 
42 Let this suffice for the enforced sacrifices and the excesses of barbarity. E 





VIII. 1-36. Revolt and carly successes of Fudas Maccabaeus. 


81 But Judas, who is also called Maccabaeus, together with his companions, went round the 
villages by stealth, summoning their kinsfolk and mustering those who had adhered to Judaism, till 
2 they collected as many as six thousand. And they invoked the Lord to look upon the people whom 
3 all men oppressed, to have compassion on the sanctuary which the godless had profaned, and also 
to pity the ruined city which was on the point of being levelled with the ground, to hearken to the 
+ blood that cried to him, to remember the impious massacre of the innocent babes and the blasphemies 
; committed against his name, and to manifest his hatred of evil. Now as soon as Maccabaeus had 
got his company together, the heathen found him irresistible, for the Lord’s anger was now turned 
6 into mercy. He would surprise and burn both towns and villages, gaining possession of strategic 
7 positions and routing large numbers of the enemy. He took special advantage of the night for such 
attacks. And the whole country echoed with the fame of his valour. 
3 So when Philip saw that the man was gaining ground inch by inch and adding daily to his 
successes, he wrote to Ptolemy, the governor of Coelesyria and Phoenicia, for support in maintaining 
y the king’s cause. The latter lost no time in selecting Nicanor, the son of Patroclus, one of the fore- 
most among the king’s Friends, whom he dispatched at the head of no fewer than twenty thousand 
troops of all nationalities to exterminate the entire population of Judaea; and with him there was 
associated Gorgias, a military commander who had considerable experience of active service. 
10 Nicanor, however, determined to sell the Jews into slavery, and so to make up the sum of two 
11 thousand talents which the king owed by way of tribute to the Romans. He therefore sent at once 
to the maritime towns, inviting them to purchase Jewish slaves, whom he promised to sell at the rate 
of ninety a talent—little imagining the judgement that was to overtake him from the Almighty. 
12 Now when Judas was informed of Nicanor’s inroad, and when he told his followers about the 
13 arrival of the host, those who were cowardly and sceptical about God's judgement ran off and decamped, 
14 while others sold all their remaining possessions and withal besought the Lord to deliver those 
15 whom the impious Nicanor had already sold before the battle ; and this, if not for their own sakes, 
at least for the sake of the covenants made with their fathers and for the sake of His reverend and 
16 glorious name, by which they were called. But when Maccabaeus had got his men together, six 
thousand in number, he bade them have no fear of chains and slavery and no dread of the vast 
17 number of the heathen who had attacked them wrongfully ; let them fight nobly, keeping before their 
eyes the wanton and lawless outrage of the heathen upon the holy place, the shocking and despiteful 
18 violence done to the city, and further the overthrow of their ancestral polity. They trust to arms 
and daring deeds. he said, but we rely upon the Almighty God, who by a nod can lay low our 
19 enemies, aye and the whole world. Then he rehearsed to them the aid repeatedly vouchsafed in the 
days of their ancestors, as in the days of Sennacherib, when a hundred and eighty-five thousand 
20 perished, and as at the battle fought against the Galatians in Babylonia, where only eight thousand 


_ 


36. drunk. Hort's conjecture, terwxaot, for the MSS. merraxact, restores the original sense of the passage. 


VIL. 4. massacre of the innocent babes. Cp. above, vi. 10, and 1 Macc. i. 61. 
6. villages. kepas (‘villages’) is to be read for yapas. 
routing ... enemy. Cp. Heb. xi. 34. 
13. God’s judgment. i.e. on their foes (cp. ver. 11). Contrast the account of 1 Macc. ili. 56. 
1§. those whom ... sold before the battle. i.e. not stray captives picked up by the way but the speakers 
themselves, whom Nicanor had sold in advance. 
16. six thousand in number. But this was the original number of the army (ver. 1) ! 
slavery. For rovs mudepious (V) or rots muAepiots read tvis Seopois, which has been altered in A into rois Seopiors, 
as the variant (19, 62) rots wodépors has been altered into trois woAeptots. 
18 by anod. Cp. Apoc. Bar. xxi. 5, &c. 
and the whole world. For the turn of expression see 1 John ii. 2. 
zo. the battle ...in Babylonia. Nothing is known of the engagement which forms the subject of this 
exaggerated boast. The eight thousand, who are obviously Jews, may have been fighting either under Antiochus the 
Great against a body of Gallic mercenaries under Molon, the rebellious satrap of Media (221-220 B.C.), or, earlier, in 
the ranks of Antiochus Soter (251-261 B.c.), who is said to have won his title (Appian, Sy. 66) from his efforts against 
the Gallic raiders in Asia Minor. 
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If MACCABEES 8. 20—9. 4 


men, together with four thousand Macedonians, took the field, and where, after the Macedonians were 
hard pressed, the eight thousand slew the hundred and twenty thousand, owing to the aid vouchsafed 


j21 them from heaven, and won rich booty. With these words he inspirited them and got them ready 


22 to dic for the laws and for their country, He then divided his army into four, and put his brothers 
at the head of the various divisions, Simon, Joseph, and Jonathan each being in command of fifteen 
23 hundred men; he also made Eleazar read aloud the holy Book, and taking ‘God’s Help’ as a watch- 
24 word put himself at the head of the first division, and engaged Nicanor. And. since the Almighty 
fought on thcir side, they slew over nine thousand of the enemy, wounded and disabled the greater 
25 part of Nicanor’s army, and forced them all to flee. They also secured the very money of those who 
26 had arrived for the purpose of buying them. Then, after pursuing them for some distance, they were 
obliged to turn back on account of time ; it was the day before the sabbath, and therefore they made 

27 no effort to follow them up. So, after collecting the arms of the enemy, and stripping them of their 
spoils, they attended to the duties of the sabbath, loudly blessing and praising the Lord who had 

28 preserved them unto this day and thus begun to show them mercy; after the sabbath, when 
they had apportioned part of the spoils to their own wounded and to the widows and orphans, they 

29 shared the remainder among themselves and their children. This done, they united in supplication, 
beseeching the Lord of mercy to be fully reconciled to his servants. 

30 «© In an encounter with the forces of Timotheus and Bacchides, they also killed over twenty thousand 
and got possession of some extremely high strongholds, securing a large quantity of plunder which 
they distributed equally with themselves not only among the wounded, the orphans, and the widows, 

31 but also among the older people. Then, after collecting the arms of the enemy, they stored them all 


|32 carefully in the most important forts, conveying the rest of the spoils to Jerusalem. They also slew 


Phylarches, who belonged to Timotheus’ forces, a most impious scoundrel who had inflicted serious 
33 injuries on the Jews. And while they were celebrating the victory in the city of their fathers, they 
burned Callisthcnes and some others, who had set fire to the sacred gates,and who had taken refuge 
34 in a small house; thus did these men receive the due reward of their impiety. As for the thrice- 
35 accursed Nicanor, who had brought the thousand merchants to buy the Jews for slaves, those whom 
he reckoned of no account humbled him by the help of the Lord ; doffing his splendid uniform, he 
had to make his way alone, like a runaway slave, straight across country to Antioch, having fared 
36 disastrously in his expedition and having left his army annihilated. So the man who undertook to 
secure tribute for the Romans by selling the Jerusalemites into captivity, proved the means of 
showing that the Jews had a Champion and that they were invulnerable since they followed the laws 
which He enacted. 


IX. 1-29. The miserable death of Antiochus Epiphanes. 


), Now about that time it happened that Antiochus had to beat a disorderly retreat from the region 
2 of Persia. He had entered the city called Persepolis and tried to rob temples and get hold of the 
city; whereupon the people flew to arms and routed him, with the result that Antiochus was put to 

3 flight by the people of the country and broke up his camp in disgrace. And while he was at 
4 Ecbatana, news reached him of what had happened to Nicanor and the forces of Timotheus. So, in 


22. Joseph, here and in x. 19, is an error of the author or of a copyist for John (cp. : Macc. ix. 36 f.}. 

23. made Eleazar read aloud. Reading (Vg, 3, 19, 62, 64, 93, so Grimm, Rawlinson, and Kamphausen) 
napayvevat for mapavayvous (A.V. Fritzsche, Swete). ‘God's Help’ is a play on the name of Eleazar. 

26, 27. The real reason was not sabbatarian strictness (cp. 1 Macc. iv. 17f.), and the spoiling of the enemy is 
ante-dated (cp. 1 Macc. iv. 18, 23). On the Sabbatarianism see above, vi. 11, and Jub. 7. 6-13. 

27. after collecting the arms. Here, though not in ver. 31, ézAoAoyjoartes atrovus might also be rendered, ‘ having 
piled their arms’ (contrast 1 Macc. iv. 6). 

thus begun to show them mercy. ‘The pretty reading, ord&avres (‘distilled’), is less well supported than 
tafavros (as above, cp. ver. 5) or rafuvrt (62). Niese, reading the latter, with «cai after airovs, renders, ‘to him who 
had preserved them and appointed this day to be the beginning of mercy for them, 

29. to be fully reconciled. i.e. to show the permanence of his favour by continuing to crown their efforts with 
success. Grimm quotes a similar phrase from Euseb. . £. viii. 16. 2 (7s @eias mpovocas . . . Te pév avtns KataddaT- 
Toperns Aaw, of the cessation of persecution). 

33- asmall house. The point of mentioning the smallness of the house (via:deov, a real diminutive) is obviously to 
contrast the number who took refuge in it. This tells, together with the position of epyyav after KadAtoGemny, in favour 
of rebevystas instead of meevydza (as if Callisthenes was the only incendiary who hid himself in the hut or cottage), 
Of Kai Twas aGAdovs after KadkAusOevny, and of éxopicavre for éxopicuto. 

reward of their impiety. For the phrase cp. 2 Pet. ii. 13. 

35. fared disastrously. Reading umepayav dvonpepynxws. 

IX. 2. Persepolis was not in Elymais; consequently, unless ‘ Elymais’ in 1 Macc. i. 6 is a corruption (cp. Cheyne 
in Encyclopaedia Brblica, 1284, 3660), there is a geographical contradiction between the two narratives. See i. 12 f. 

tried successfully, according to Appian (Sy7. 66). 
3. Ecbatana, the capital of Media, was not near the route of his flight to Babylon (1 Macc. vi. 4). 
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Il MACCABEES 9. 4-24 


a transport of rage, he determined to wreak vengeance on the Jews for the defeat which he had 
suffered at the hands of those who had forced him, to fly, and ordered his charioteer to drive 
on without halting till the journey was ended. Verily the judgement of heaven upon him was 
imminent! For thus he spoke in his arrogance: When I reach Jerusalem, I will make it a common 
s sepulchre of Jews. But the all-seeing Lord, the God of Israel, smote him with a fatal and unseen 
stroke; the words were no sooner out of his mouth than he was seized with an incurable pain in 
6 the bowels, and his internal organs gave him cruel torture—a right proper punishment for one who 
had tortured the bowels of other people with many an exquisite pang. He did not cease from his 
wild insolence, however, but waxed more arrogant than ever, breathing fire and fury against the Jews, 
and giving orders to hurry on with the journey. And it came to pass that he dropped from his 
8 chariot as it whirled along, so that the bad fall racked every limb of his body. ; Thus he who in his 
overweening haughtiness had supposed the waves of the sea were at his bidding and imagined he 
could weigh the high mountains in his scales, was now prostrate, carried along ina litter—a manifest 
9 token to all men of the power of God. Worms actually swarmed from the impious creature's body ; 
his flesh fell off, while he was still alive in pain and anguish; and the stench of his corruption turned 
:o the whole army from him with loathing. A man who shortly before had thought he could touch 
11 the stars of heaven, none could now endure to carry, such was his intolerable stench. Then it was 
that, broken in spirit. he began to abate his arrogance, for the most part, and to arrive at some know- 
ledge of the truth. For, as he suffered more and more anguish under the scourge of God, unable 
12 even to bear his own stench, he said: Right is it that mortal man should be subject to God, and not 
13 deem himself God’s equal. The vile wretch also made a vow to the Lord (who would not now 
14 have pity on him), promising that he would proclaim the holy citv free—the city which he was 
15 hurrying to lay level with the ground and to make a common sepulchre—that he would make ail 
the Jews equal to citizens of Athens—the Jews whom he had determined to throw out with their 
16 children to the beasts, for the birds to devour, as unworthy even to be buried—that he would 
adorn with magnificent offerings the holy sanctuary which he had formerly rifled, restoring all the 
sacred vessels many times over, and defraying from his own revenue the expense of the sacrifices: 
17 furthermore, that he would even become a Jew and travel over the inhabited worid to publish abroad 
18 the might of God. But when his sufferings did not cease by any means (for God’s judgement had 
justly come upon him), he gave up all hope of himself and wrote the following letter, with its humble 
supplication, to the Jews : 
19 ‘To his citizens, the loyal Jews, Antiochus their king and gencral wisheth great joy and health 
20 and prosperity. If you and your children fare well and your affairs are to your mind, I give thanks 
21 to God, as my hope is in heaven. As for myself, I am sick. Your esteem and goodwill I bear in 
loving memory. On my way back from Persia I have fallen seriously ill, and I think it needful to 
22 take into consideration the common safety of all my subjects—not that I despair of myself (for, 
23 on the contrary, I have good hopes of recovery), but in view of the fact that when my father marched 
24into the upper country, he appointed his successor, in order that, in the event of anything un- 


oa 
é 


8 Cp. v. 21; Isa. xl. 12, li. 15. " : 

g. worms, &c. A conventional doom for blasphemous persecutors (cp. Acts xii. 23). The narrative of Jason 
probably described the disease as a result of the fall from the chariot. The epitomist not only puts in the supernatural 
touch of ver. 5, but some of the high colouring in the edifying sequel. 

11. broken in spirit. V's reading (tmoreOpavcpevns) may mean either that he grew steadily worse (Bissell) or that 
he was suffering severely (an instance of meiosis, so Grimm and Kamphausen) ; but the variant of A (re6pavopevos, so 
Fritzsche, Rawlinson, &c.) gives a better sense, and Niese’s conjecture that cava oreypyy has arisen by dittography 
from pdoreye (cp. 62, puoteyunv) is very plausible. ‘Ferner muss man mit 19, 62, 64, 93 lesen: kai eis emiyrwow 
épxeoOar adnbeias’ Ocia yap paoreyt émerewvopevos rais adynddat Kai pyd€e rhs dopyns Suvdpevos ave yeoOat Krd” (Kritzh, p. 113). 
In ver. 12 vmepypava (A, 55, 71, 74, 106, 243) is probably (so Grimm, Bissell, Kamphausen) a gloss upon iovGea 
(cp. Phil. ii. 6; Aesch. Persae, 820, &c.). 

17. become a Jew, &c. The narrative makes Antiochus outdo even Nebuchadrezzar (Dan. iv. 37) in the way of 
abject penance, or at least of promises. 

18. the following letter, with its humble supplication. The letter does not answer to this description, and, as 
addressed to Judas and his party, is entirely out of keeping with the facts of the situation. Bevan (Howse of Seleucus, 
ii. 177, 298), like Niese (30), defends it by supposing that it was originally meant for the Hellenizing Jewish community 
of Jerusalem, which Antiochus affected to regard as the genuine article. He calls them xpnoroi in the sense in which 
the Cavaliers in seventeenth-century England were called the ‘honest’ party (cp. e.g. Aristoph. Frogs 783 6Xtyov zo 
Xpyorov eo), and describes himself as their orparnyés (general) by way of flattery, implying that he was proud to be 
strategos in Jerusalem no less than in Athens. Had the author, or Jason, composed the letter, he would probably 
have coloured and shaped it to fit the context. Its very discrepancies with the present setting tell in favour of the 
hypothesis that it reflects some authentic document. 

21. Tam sick. Your esteem, &c. The asyndeton is awkward, but it is more awkward to insert « py before 
agGeves Or GhAws yap before tpov, and translate (with Rawlinson): ‘I am sick, otherwise 1 would have remembered, 
Xc.’ (retaining the av before ¢punpdvevov, which probably arose from the last syllable of the preceding etyotav). 

23. marched into the upper country. Cp. 1 Macc. ill. 37. 

24. anything unexpected. A euphemism for the king’s death, like ‘the coming event ’ (ver. 25). 
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I] MACCABEES 9. 24—10. 16 


expected occurring or any unwelcome news arriving, the residents at home might know whom the 
5 State had been entrusted to, and so be spared any disturbance. Besides these considerations, as 
| I have noticed how the princes on the borders and the neighbours of my kingdom are on the alert 
| for any opportunity and anticipate the coming event, I have appointed my son Antiochus to be king. 
| Ihave often committed and commended him to most of you, when I hurried to the upper provinces. 
6! have also written to him what I have written below. I therefore exhort and implore you to 
‘| remember the public and private benefits you have received and to preserve, each of you, your 
|7 present goodwill toward me and my son. For I am convinced that with mildness and kindness he 
will adhere to my policy and continue on good terms with you. 
8 So this murderer and blasphemer, after terrible suffering such as he had inflicted on other people, 
g ended his life most miserably among the mountains in a forcign land. His bosom-friend Philip 
brought the corpse home; and then, fearing the son of Antiochus, he betook himself to Ptolemy 
Philometor in Egypt. 


X. 1-8. Zhe temple purificd and the feast of dedication instituted. 


I¢: Now Maccabaeus and his followers, under the leadership of the Lord, recaptured the temple and 

| 2 the city, and pulled down the altars erected by the alicns in the market-place, as well as the sacred 

zinclosures. After cleansing the sanctuary, they erected another altar of sacrifice, and striking fire 

out of flints they offered sacrifices after a lapse of two years, with incense, lamps, and the presentation of 

4 the shew-bread. This done, they fell prostrate before the Lord with entreaties that they might never 

again incur such disasters, but that, if ever they should sin, he would chasten them with forbearance, 

5 instcad of handing them over to blasphemous and barbarous pagans. Now it so happened that the 

cleansing of the sanctuary took place on the very day on which it had been profaned by aliens, on 

6 the twenty-fifth day of the same month, which is Chislev. And they celebrated it for eight days 

| with gladness like a feast of tabernacles, remembering how, not long before, during the feast of 

7 tabernacles they had been wandering like wild beasts in the mountains and the caves. So, bearing 

| wands wreathed with leaves and fair boughs and palms, they offered hymns of praise to him who had 

8 prospered the cleansing of his own place, and also passed a public order and decree that all the 
Jewish nation should keep these ten days every year. 


X. 9-38. Further campaigns of Fudas. 


g,o Such was the end of Antiochus, who was called Epiphancs. We will now explain what occurred 
| under Antiochus Eupator, the son of that godless man, summarizing the calamities of the wars. 
_) 1 When he succeeded to the throne, he appointed a certain Lysias as his chancellor and as supreme 
a governor of Coelesyria and Phoenicia. For Ptolemy, who was called Macron, had set an example 
of justice to the Jews in righting wrongs done to them, and had endeavoured to deal amicably 
13 with them. For this he was arraigned before Eupator by the king’s Friends ; on every side he heard 
himself called a traitor for having abandoned the island of Cyprus which Philometor had entrusted 
to him, and for having sided with Antiochus Epiphanes: so, feeling unable to maintain the prestige of 

his position, he took poison in a fit of despair and made away with himself. 
as But when Gorgias became governor of this district, he maintained a force of mercenaries and kept 
(5 up war with the Jews at every turn. Besides that, the Idumaeans, who were in possession of important 
| strongholds, harassed the Jews and did their utmost to keep the feud going by welcoming the refugees 
6 from Jerusalem. But Maccabaeus and his men, after solemnly imploring and beseeching God to 


_ 29. bosom-friend. A Hellenistic court title (cp. Frankel in A/ferthiimer von Perganion, vii. 1, pp. 111 f.) here as 
in Acts xii. 1 and in the inscription of Delos (see above, on iii. 7) which assigns it to Heliodorus. 


X. 3. striking fire out of flints. According to the ancient view that only fire obtained thus fresh from nature, 
i.e. struck from flints or otherwise (cp. i. 22 f.), could be used to rekindle altar-hres. ‘Two’ years is a mistake for 
‘three’ (cp. 1 Macc. iv. 54). 

6. wandering, &c. v. 27, Heb. xi. 37-8. 

11, a certain Lysias. The off-hand allusion to Lysias (wa) is on a par with the unhistorical conception of the 
regent’s position (cp. 1 Macc. ili. 32, vi. 17, &c.). 

12, For gives the reason why Lysias was made governor of Coelesyria and Phoenicia, which Ptolemy (cp. viii. 8) 
had hitherto ruled. The boy-king must have been a puppet in the hands of Lysias ; the latter was responsible for the 
impeachment of Ptolemy, who was evidently suspected by the anti-Semites on much the same flimsy pretext as 
Desdemona (‘She did deceive her father, marrying you. And .. .’). 

13. the king’s Friends. This title was revived by the phalanx of political mercenaries in the eighteenth century 
who intrigued for George III]. As though, said Junius, the mass of Englishmen were enemies of the king ! 

prestige. Grimm’s conjecture, ev-ycvicas, for the textual variants (edyeyvaicas, edyevvacias, eiyervaciav, &c.) gives 
an excellent sense, but the words in’ d@ujuas (56), though poorly supported by MS. evidence, are too vivid and essential 
to be a gloss. 

15. the refugees. i.e. Hellenistic Jews expelled by Judas. 
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Il MACCABEES 10. 17—11. 4 


17 fight on their side, rushed at the strongholds of the Idumaeans and, after a vigorous assault, captured 
the positions, beating off those who manned the walls, slaying any whom they came across, and 
13 slaughtering no fewer than twenty thousand. No less than nine thousand took refuge in two 
iy extremely strong towers. which were well equipped to stand a siege ; so Maccabaeus left Simon and 
Joseph, together with Zacchaeus and his division, as a force adequate for the siege, and went off 
20 in person to various places where he was needed. But the covetous retinue of Simon allowed them- 
selves to be bribed by some of those inside the towers, and let some of them slip out, on payment of 
21 seventy thousand drachmas. When Maccabacus learned of what had occurred, he summoned the 
leaders of the nation and accused them of selling their brethren for moncy, by setting their enemies 
22 free to fight against them; then he slew these men for having turned traitors and instantly stormed 
23 the two towers. Successful in every feat of arms which he undertook, he destroyed in the two 
strongholds more than twenty thousand men. 
24 Now Timotheus, who had been previously defeated by the Jews, mustered a foreign force of vast 
size, and raised a large detachment of Asiatic cavalry, and arrived in Judaea as though he meant 
25 to capture it by force of arms. But on his approach Maccabaeus and his men sprinkled earth upon 
26 their heads and girded their loins with sackcloth, in supplication to God, and falling down upon the 
step in front of the altar besought Him to show favour graciously to them, to be the enemy of their 
27 enemies, and the adversary of their adversaries, as the law affrmeth. Then rising from prayer they 
took up their arms and advanced some distance from the city, halting when they drew near to the 
28 enemy. And when the dawn came, the two armies joined battle; one had a pledge of success and 
victory, not only in their valour but in their appeal to the Lord, while the other side were impelled 
29 to the struggle by their own passions. And as the fight waxed fierce, the enemy saw five resplendent 
30 men from heaven on horses with golden bridles, who led on the Jews and took Maccabaeus between 
them, sheltering him with their armour and preserving him scatheless; they also showered arrows 
and thunderbolts on the enemy till, blinded and disordered, they were utterly bewildered and cut to 
31. 32 pieces. Twenty thousand five hundred were slain, with six hundred horsemen, and Timotheus 
himself took refuge in a stronghold called Gazara, which was very strongly fortified under command 
33 of Chaereas. The troops of Maccabaeus laid eager siege to this fort for twenty-four days, during 
34 which time the besieged, who relied on the strength of the place, blasphemed furiously and gave 
35 vent toimpious cries. But,as the twenty-fifth day dawned, twenty youths from the Maccabaean army, 
burning with anger at all this blasphemy, stormed the wall like men, and in a wild fury of passion 
36 proceeded to cut down every one they met. Meantime others had followed them up by a wheel 
movement and had set fire to the towers, kindling fires and burning the blasphemers alive, while 
37 some burst the gates open and admitted the rest of the band. So they captured the city, and killed 
Timotheus, who had concealed himself in a cistern, and his brother Chaereas, and Apollophanes. 
38 Having accomplished this feat, they sang hymns of thanksgiving, blessing the Lord who rendereth 
great services to Israel and giveth them the victory. 


XI. 1-38. Defeat of Lysias, and terms of peace arranged. 


111 Quite soon after this, Lysias, the king’s guardian and kinsman and chancellor, who was seriously — 
2 annoyed at what had taken place, collected about eighty thousand infantry with all his cavalry and 

3 marched against the Jews, intending to make the city a residence for Greeks, to levy tribute on the 
temple as on the other sacred places of the nations, and to put up the high-priesthood for sale 

4 every year; for he never reckoned with the might of God, but was puffed up with his own myriads 


19. Zacchaeus (cp. viil. 22) is otherwise unknown, unless his name is explained from 1 Macc. v. 56. Thus Grotius 
conjectured that the original reading here was kai tov rov Zaxyaiov. 

21. selling their brethren for money. 1.¢. betraying the wider interests of the nation for the sake of pecuniary 
advantage to themselves. 

24. Asiatic cavalry. The Iranian cavalry were a famous item in the Seleucid armies; but if ious here is 
equivalent to erses, probably Media is intended specially. 

25. sprinkled earth upon their heads. See xiv. 15 and 1 Macc. xi. 71. 

26. as the law affirmeth. Cp. Exod. xxiii. 22. 

28. came. Literally ‘succeeded the night’ (8:adexopevns as in Wisd. vii. 30). 

30. led on the Jews, &c. Reading “Iovdaier, of kai xrd. (instead of lovdaiey of Sto Kat KrA.). Avo is the gloss of a 
scribe who wished to emphasize that Judas was escorted by two of the angels, one on each side (so Grimm). 
_ 32. Gazara. Gezer was really captured by Simon (1 Macc. xiii. 43 f.), but, in this extract, the credit of the exploit 
is assigned to the troops of Judas, the only Maccabee in whom the book is interested, and the story is retold in order 
to bring out the religious fanaticism of the Jewish army (cp. Kosters in 7heolog. 7ijdschrijt, 1878, pp. 519 f.). This 
strong post, on a ridge of the Shephelah, was ‘virtually the key of Judaea at a time when Judaea’s foes came down the 
coast from the north’ (G. A. Smith, Hést. Geagr. of Holy Land, pp.215f.). But, if the story is taken as an independent 
narrative, Gazara must be identified with Jazer (1 Macc. v. 8) in Gilead. 
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I] MACCABEES II. 5-33 


5 of infantry and thousands of cavalry and eighty elephants. On entering Judaea, he came up to 
6 Bethsuron, a strong fort about five leagues from Jerusalem, and pressed it hard. Now when Maccabaeus 
and his men learned that he was besieging the strongholds, they and all the people wailed and wept, 
7 besceching the Lord to send a good angel to save Israel. Maccabaeus himself was the first to take 
up arms, and he urged the others to join him at the hazard of their lives, in order to succour their 
$ brethren. So they sallied forth, all together, right willingly. And ere ever they had left Jerusalem, 
g a rider appeared at their head, in white apparel, brandishing weapons of gold; and they joined in 
blessing God the merciful and were still more encouraged ; ready now to break through not only 
o men but ferocious beasts and walls of iron, they advanced in array with their heavenly ally—for the 


j1 Lord had mercy on them. And leaping like lions upon the foe, they slew eleven thousand of 


2 their infantry, and sixteen hundred of their cavalry, and forced all the rest to flee. The majority 
only escaped with wounds and the loss of their arms, while Lysias himself had to save his life by 
3.a disgraceful flight. Now Lysias was no fool. Thinking over the defeat he had sustained, and 
4 recognizing that the Hebrews were invincible, thanks to the mighty God who was their ally, he sent 
to persuade them to agree to a fair and comprehensive settlement, undertaking that he would even 
g induce the king to become their friend. Maccabaeus agreed to all the terms proposed by Lysias, 
thereby showing a sagacious regard for the interests of the people, since the king did grant all the 
6 written demands which Maccabaeus made to Lysias on behalf of the Jews. Now the letter addressed 
by Lysias to the Jews was to this effect : 
Lysias to the people of the Jews, greeting. Your envoys, John and Absalom, have presented the 
8 appended petition and asked for a decision upon its contents. I have therefore informed the king 
g of whatever had to be laid before him, and he has agreed to all that could be granted. If you will 
-o maintain your goodwill toward the State, I will endeavour in future to promote your interests. and, 
as for this particular business, I have instructed your representatives and my own to confer with 
‘ryou. Fare ye well. Written in the hundred and forty-eighth year, on the four and twentieth day 
of the month Dioscurus. 
12 The king’s Ietter ran as follows: 
+3 Xing Antiochus to his brother Lysias, greeting. Now that our father hath passed over to the 
gods, it is our pleasure that the subjects of the realm should live undisturbed and attend to their own 
+4 concerns. As for our Jewish subjects, we understand that they object to our father’s. project of 
bringing them over to Hellenism, preferring their own ways of life and asking permission to follow 
25 their own customs. It is our will therefore that this nation also shall not be disturbed, and we have 
decided to give them back their temple and to permit them to live after the manner of their 
26 ancestors. Thou wilt do well therefore to send messengers to them and give them the right hand 
of fellowship, that they may know our purpose and be of good heart and cheerfully settle down to 
their own business. 
27. +The king’s lettcr to the nation was as follows: 
28 King Antiochus to the senate of the Jews and to the rest of the Jews, greeting. If you fane well, 
29 it is as we wish; we too are in good health. Menelaus has informed us of your desire to return 
30 home and attend to your own affairs. Those Jews then who return home up to the thirtieth day of 
31 Xanthicus shall have our friendship, with full permission to use their own food and to observe their 
32 own laws as of yore; nonce of them shall be molested in any way for any unwitting offence. More- 
33 over, I have sent Menelaus to reassure you. Fare ye well. Written in the hundred and forty-eighth 
year, on the fifteenth day of Xanthicus. 


XI. 5. Bethsuron (Be@cotpwr, gen. after cuveyyiras as in I Macc. xi. 4, xiii. 3, &c.) in 1 Macc. iv. 29 is the strategic 
fort of Beth-zur, commanding the highroad from Jerusalem to Hebron. The w. /. cxoivous (oyowwos = thirty stad) for 
oradious is probably an attempt to correct the error of placing L. so near to Jerusalem, unless the writer (or his source) 
confused the place with another of the same name in the vicinity of the capital, e. g. Bet Sahur (Grimm), or Kefr-et-Tur 
(on the Mount of Olives, cp. Schick in Palest. Explor. Fund Quarterly, 1895, p- 37). The oyotrovs-reckoning, which 
brings up its distance to 150 stadii, would almost harmonize with the statement of Eusebius that Beth-zur lay 160 stadil 
from Jerusalem, but this reckoning never occurs elsewhere in 2 Maccabees (cp. x11. 9, &c.). 

6. a good angel. Cp. xv. 23; Tobit v.21. He came in white apparel, the conventional guise of angels. 

Iq. induce the king. Text corrupt. Translation omits dvayxatew. 

16. to this effect. For an analogous expression see Acts xxiii. 25- 

people. AzOos here, as in 1 Macc. viil. 20, &c., is Used in its official and political sense of dnpos (see below, ver. 34). 

17. Absalom. Possibly the same as the Absalom of 1 Macc. will. 11. 

21. the month Dioscurus. The Atovxopiw6iov of A, &c. (cp. the Atooxepidov of V in ver. 28) is either a corruption 
of Avorpov (read by some MSS. in Tobit ii. 12; Addit. Esth. xiii. 6, as an equivalent for Adar), or some intercalary 
month between Dystrus and Xanthicus (cp. below, vers. 33 and 38), or, most probably, an error for Atockupou (i.e. the 
third month of the Cretan calendar). When Ards KoperOiou is read, the first month of the Macedonian calendar is 
perhaps meant (Atos = Marcheshvan, the Mapoovavns of Josephus, dzéig. I. ii. 3, &c.), and the name betrays the king's 
love of introducing Hellenic novelties into the very calendar of the East. 

29. to return home. Literally ‘to go down’ (i.e. from Jerusalem to the country-districts). 


ay L2 


Il MACCABEES 11. 34—12. 20 


34. The Romans also sent them a letter to this effect : 
Ouintus Memmius and Titus Manlius, ambassadors of the Romans, to the nation of the Jews, 
35 greeting. With reference to what Lysias, the king’s kinsman, has granted you, we hereby give our 
36 consent. As for the points which he decided were to be referred to the king, send some one at once 
37 to advise on them, that we may act in your interests. We are off to Antioch ; make haste, then, to 
38 send some of your number, that we may know what your mind is. Fare ye well. Written in the 
hundred and forty-eighth year, on the fifteenth day of Xanthicus. 





XI. 1-45. Fresh campaigns of Fudas. 


12; After these agreements had been concluded, Lysias went away to the king, while the Jews 
2 devoted themselves to husbandry. But some of the local governors, Timotheus and Apollonius, 
the son of Gennaeus, with Hieronymus and Demophon, and also Nicanor, the governor of Cyprus, 
3 would not let them alone or leave them at peace. Some inhabitants of Joppa also perpctrated the 
following crime: they invited the Jewish residents to embark, with their wives and children, in boats 
which they provided, as if they meant no harm at all but were simply acting according to the public 
4 regulations of the town. The Jews agreed to go, since they wished to be peaceable and had no 
suspicions ; but, when they were out at sea, the men of Joppa drowned no fewer than two hundred 
5 of them. Now when Judas heard of this brutal cruelty to his fellow-countrymen, he summoned his 
6 men, called on God the righteous Judge, and attacked the murderers of his brethren, setting fire to 
7 the haven by night, burning the boats, and putting to the sword those who had fled thither. Then, 
as the town was shut against him, he retired, intending to come back and extirpate the entire 
& community of Joppa. And on learning that the inhabitants of Jamnia meant to carry out the same 
g kind of plot against the local Jews, he attacked them also by night, and set fire to the haven and 
the flect, so that the glare of the light was seen at Jerusalem, two hundred and forty furlongs distant. 
1o Now when they had drawn off nine furlongs from thence, on their march against Timotheus, they 
11 were attacked by no fewer than five thousand Arabs, with five hundred horsemen, and a stiff fight 
was waged in which, by God's help, Judas and his men won the victory. The vanquished nomads 
besought Judas to be their friend, promising to give him cattle and to be of service in other ways, 
12 and Judas, with the idea that they would really be of use in a number of ways, agreed to keep 
peace with them ; whereupon, after pledging friendship, they departed to their tents. 
13 He also fell upon a town which was strongly fortified with earthworks and walls, and inhabited 
14 by a mixed population; its name was Caspin. The inhabitants. relying on the strength of their 
walls and their ample provisions, scoffed insolently at Judas and his men, and, more than that, 
15 blasphemed and uttered cries of impiety; but Judas and his men, invoking the great Sovereign of 
the world, who without rams and instruments of war had laid Jericho low in the days of Joshua, 
16 made a furious attack on the walls, and, capturing the town by the will of God, they massacred an 
unspeakable number, so much so that the adjoining lake, which was two furlongs broad, looked as 
though it were filled with the deluge of blood. 
17 Drawing off seven hundred and fifty furlongs from thence, they made their way to Charax, to the 
18 Jews who are styled Tubieni. Timotheus they did not find in that locality ; he had gone off without 
9 achieving any success, and left behind him in a certain post an extremely strong garrison. But 
Dositheus and Sosipater, captains of Maccabaeus, sallied out and destroyed the troops left by 
20 Timothcus in the stronghold, over ten thousand men. Whereupon Maccabaeus, arranging his men 
in divisions, set a leader over each division, and hurried after Timotheus, who had with him 


34. Titus Manlius. In 163 B.C., two years later than the date of this letter, a certam Manius Sergius was one of 
the envoys to Antiochus Epiphanes (Polybius, xxxi. 9. 6), and in 164 B.C. T. Manlius Torquatus went on a mission to 
Egypt (Livy, xiii, 11), but there is no record of any Roman envoys to Syria bearing the names of Q. Memmius and 
T. Manius (or Manlius). Wiese (72 f.), in his desire to identify one of them, emends the reading of V (Marws Epvtos) 
Into Mamos Zepytos, and takes Tiras as the corruption of a name ending in -tius. But this is too heavy a price to pay 


pee anaicaling the historicity of the passage. For mpeourns (sezex) == mpeoBeurys (degatus) see 1 Macc. xiv. 22, xv. 17, 
ilemon 9. 


XII. 6. thither. i.c. to the coast, where refugees from the interior were trying to escape by sea. 

_13. earthworks. For yedupow (om. V, Syr., &e.) read yedtpars (55, Vg. = firmam pontibus) with Grimm and 
Kamphausen, in sense of ‘embankments’ or ‘earthworks’. In 1 Macc. v. 26-36 Judas, during his raid into Gilead, 
captures Casphor among other towns, and subsequently (46 f.) storms Ephron, an ‘extremely strong’ town. When 

Gephyrun’ is retained here, it may be identified with this Ephron, as the ‘Gephyrus’ of Polyb. v. 70. 12, or with 
Heshbon, which had a large reservoir adjacent (ver. 16). Otherwise the town’s name, Caspin (or Caspis), must be 
connected with Casphor, i.e. the modern el-Muzeirit, ‘the great station on the Hajj road’ (so G. A. Smith, Emcyel. 
Biblica, 1. 707-8, who pronounces Furrer’s identification of Casphon with Chisfin as ‘ philologically improbable’). 

20. over each division. Reading rov's, Grimm's conjecture for the MSS. avrots. 
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LI MACCABEES 12) 21-x#e 


jt 2 hundred and twenty thousand infantry and two thousand five hundred cavalry. Now as soon as 
Timotheus heard of the onset of Judas, he sent forward the women and children and also the 
| baggage into a place called Carnaim, which was hard to besiege and difficult of access owing to its 
|2 narrow approaches on all sides. But when the first division of Judas appeared in sight, panic seized 
the enemy, who were terrified by the manifestation of Him who beholdeth all things; they took 
to flight in all directions, so that many got hurt by their own men and wounded by the points of 
3 one another’s swords, while Judas kept up a hot pursuit, putting the wicked wretches to the sword, 
4and destroying as many as thirty thousand men. Timotheus himself fell into the hands of Dositheus 
and Sosipater, whom he adjured with plenty of specious guile to spare him and let him go, on the 
ground that he had the parents of many and the brothers of some in his power, and that (if he were 
5 not released) it would be the worse for them. So, to save their brethren, they let him go, after he 
Shad solemnly pledged himself with many an oath to restore them unhurt. Then Judas attacked 
7 Carnaim and the temple of Atergatis, massacring twenty-five thousand persons, and after this rout 
and slaughter he made war against Ephron, a strong city, where Lysias had a residence and where 
the inhabitants came from all nationalities. Stalwart young men drawn up in front of the 
8 walls offered a resolute defence, and the place held ample stores of military engines and darts, but 
the Jews invoked the Sovereign who crushcth forcibly the strength of his enemies, and got the city 
9 into their hands, destroying as many as twenty-five thousand of the inhabitants. Setting out from 
thence they marched in haste against Scythopolis, which is six hundred furlongs from Jerusalem, 
o but since the local Jews testified to the goodwill shown them by the Scythopolitans and to their 
1 humane conduct during periods of misfortune, they simply thanked them and enjoined them to 
continue well-disposed to their race in future. Then they marched up to Jerusalem, as the feast 
of weeks was close at hand. 
32/3 After the feast called Pentecost they hurried against Gorgias, the governor of Jamnia, who came 
}4 out to meet them with three thousand foot soldiers and four hundred cavalry. And when they 
5 joined battle, it came to pass that a few of the Jews fell. But a man Dositheus, belonging to the 
Tubieni, who was a powerful horseman, caught hold of Gorgias and, gripping his mantle, dragged 
him off by main force, meaning to capture the accursed wretch alive. A Thracian horseman bore 
6 down on him, however, and disabled his arm, so that Gorgias managed to escape to Marisa. And 
as Esdris and his men were now exhausted by the long fight, Judas called upon the Lord to 
7 show he was their ally and leader in the fight; then, raising the war-cry and songs of praise in the 
language of the fathers, he made an unexpected rush against the troops of Gorgias and routed them. 
8 And Judas took his army to the town of Adullam, where, as the seventh day was coming on, they 
(9 purified themselves according to custom and kept the sabbath. Next day, when the troops of Judas 
went—as it was high time they did—to pick up the corpses of the slain, in order to bring them 
o home to lie with their kinsfolk in their fathers’ sepulchres, they discovered under the shirts of every 
one of the dead men amulets of the idols of Jamnia—a practice forbidden the Jews by law. All saw 
at once that this was why they had perished, and, blessing the (dealings) of the Lord, the just Judge 
who revealeth what is secret, all betook themselves to supplication, beseeching that the sin com- 
mitted might be wholly blotted out; and the noble-hearted Judas exhorted the people to keep them- 
selves from sin, after what they had seen with their own eyes as the result of sin committed by those 





‘ 


boom 


21. Carnaim. The Carnaim of 1 Macc. v. 26, 43, where Derkéto, the fish-goddess (cp. W. R. Smith’s Religion of 

Semites®, pp. 171 £.; Cheyne in Excycl. Biblica, i. 379), was worshipped as Atargatis (see below, ver. 26). 
) 26. Then, &c. Resuming the narrative of ver. 23, after the interlude of vv. 24-25. 

29. Scythopolis, the Bethshan of 1 Macc. v. 52, is so named in Judith iii. 10 and Polybius v. 70. 4 (cp. Rix, Zent 
and Testament, pp. 152f.). Though a Hellenistic town under the Syrian power, it was not bitterly anti-Semitic at 

| this period. 

32. Jamnia. The change (Grotius) of "[Sovpains into Jazveias brings the narrative more into line with ver. 40, 
i Macc. v. 58-9, and Josephus, Awd. NIE. viii. 6 (where Gorgias is called ‘lupvetas orpatyyés). 

35- Dositheus. Evidently a different man from the Dositheus of vv. 19 and 24. For rot Baxyvopus read (with 19, 
62, 64, 93; so Niese) ra» TouBinvay (ToBinvev). Dositheus belonged to the Tubieni Jews of ver. 17. 

36. Esdris. The Popyiav of A 44, 64, &c., is more probably a correction of "Eodpiv, due to the feeling that Esdris 
(for the name cp. 1 Chron. xxvii. 26) has not hitherto been mentioned, than of "Eodpar (i.e. priests called after Ezra, 
Ewald). The epitomist, with characteristic carelessness, has forgotten to transcribe from Jason any previous allusion 
to this Jewish captain; hence the abruptness of his introduction. The earlier part of the engagement seems to have 
been costly and doubtful (for the reason assigned in ver. 40), but Judas as usual, with divine aid, proves successful in 
the end. 

* 38. the town of Adullam. Not far from Marisa (the Mareshah of 1 Macc. v. 66); ep. Micah i. 15; 2 Chron. xi. 7 ; 

eh. xi. 30. 

purified themselves. i.e. from the stains of recent contact with pagans as well as of bloodshed. 

40. a practice forbidden. Deut. vii. 26, &c. These iepopata were small portable idols, worn as amulets (sce 

W. Robertson Smith, Religion of Semites*, pp. 208-9, and L. Blau, Das altjiid. Zauberwesen, pp. 86-7). 
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I] MACCABEES 12. 43--13. 22 


43 who had fallen. He then collected from them, man by man, the sum of two thousand drachmas of 

"silver, which he forwarded to Jerusalem for a sin-offering. In this he acted quite rightly and 

44 properly, bearing in mind the resurrection—for if he had not expected the fallen to rise again, it 

45 would have been superfluous and silly to pray for the dead—and having regard to the splendour of 
the gracious reward which is reserved for those who have fallen asleep in godliness—a holy and 
pious consideration! Hence he made propitiation for the dead, that they might be released from 
their sin. 





XIIL. 1-26. Lysias and Eupator forced to make terms with Fews. 


131 Inthe hundred and forty-ninth year tidings were brought to Judas and his men that Antiochus 
2 Eupator was marching with large troops against Judaea, accompanied by Lysias his guardian and 
chancellor, each commanding a Greek force consisting of a hundred and ten thousand foot-soldiers, 
five thousand three hundred cavalry, twenty-two elephants, and three hundred chariots armed with 
3 scythes. Mcnelaus also attached himself to them and, making loud pretences of patriotism, abetted 
Antiochus—not that he cared for the safety of the fatherland, but because he thought he would 
4be appointed to office. But the King of kings stirred the anger of Antiochus against the 
scoundrel, and, learning from Lysias that he was responsible for all the troubles, he ordered him to 
5 be taken to Beroea and put to death there in the local fashion. I‘or at Beroea there is a tower, fifty 
cubits high, filled with (hot) ashes, and a revolving contrivance which drops the victim sheer into the 
washes. To this they bring any one who is guilty of sacrilege or other heinous crimes, and they all 
7 push him on, to meet his doom. By such a fate it befell that Menelaus, the law-breaker, died, 
$not even getting a grave in earth. And this was perfectly just. Many a sin had he committed 
against the altar. whose fire and ashes were holy ; by ashes, then, he got his death. | 
y Now the king was coming in hot indignation to inflict on the Jews the very sorest of the sufferings 
10 that had befallen them in his father’s time. But when Judas heard this, he bade the people call day 
and night on the Lord, that he would succour them, now if ever, as they were on the point of losing 
11 the Law, their country, and the holy temple, and that he would not allow the people, after their brief 
12 and recent revival, to fall into the hands of profane pagans. Now when they had all done so with one 
accord, and implored the merciful Lord for three days without ceasing, weeping and fasting and 
13 lying prostrate, Judas addressed them and ordered them to get ready. After consulting privately 
with the elders, he determined that, before the king could throw his army into Judaea and master 
14 the city, they would march out and decide the issue by the help of God. So, committing the 
outcome of it to the Creator of the world, and charging his men to fight stoutly, even to death, for 
15 laws, temple, city, country, and polity, he pitched his camp near Modin, and, giving his troops the 
watchword of VICTORY IS Gop’s, he and a picked body of his bravest young men made an onset 
by night upon the royal tent and slew as many as two thousand men within the camp; they also 
16 stabbed the chief elephant and his mahout, and finally, after filling the camp with panic and 
17 confusion, got away triumphantly, just as the day began to dawn. This was due to the help of 
God's protection. 
18, 19 After this taste of the Jews’ prowess the king used stratagem in attacking their positions. Thus 
he moved upon Beth-sura, a strong fortress of the Jews, was routed, dashed at it (again), was worsted. 
20, 21 Judas got the necessaries of life conveyed to those inside. But Rhodocus,a Jewish soldier, betrayed 
the secrets of the Jews to the enemy ; search was made for him, he was arrested and imprisoned. 
22 Again the king made overtures to the residents in Beth-sura, pledged his right hand, took theirs, 


43. man by man. xar’ dvdpoAoyeiov (Swete) or xar’ avdpadoyiay (V, 74, Fritzsche) is a corruption of xar’ dvSpa doyiav 
(44, 71, cp. Deissmann’s Biblv-Studies, pp. 219-20) or doyciav. The following xatacxevaopara is to be omitted (with 
52, 55, 74, 106, 243) asa gloss. The sacrifice for the dead is recounted in such a way as to suggest that the writer 
anticipated, not unnaturally, objections to it on the score of novelty. [t is, from the religious standpoint, one of the 
remarkable contributions made by this book to our knowledge of contemporary Judaism. 


XII. 2. elephants. The clephants and their mahouts (ver. 15) were imported by the Seleucid monarchs from 
India. The ‘futile device’ of the scythed chariot (Gppa dperavnpépov, curves falceatis) was used. as late as the battle 
of Magnesia (cp. Livy xxxvii. 40-1), ‘ but it may be questioned whether after the experience of that day they were 
used again’ (Bevan, House of Seleucits, ii. 290). 

5. Nothing otherwise is known of this local custom at Beroea (the modern Aleppo), ‘ but suffocation in a pit full of 
ashes was a recognized Persian punishment, and one frequently inflicted upon offenders of a high class’ (Rawlinson). 
See Ovid’s /dis, 317-18. 

6. they bring. Reading dpavres (Niese) for the unintelligible azavres of the MSS., and zpowbovow below (‘ push 
on’) for the zpoowbovcw of the MSS. With 7-8 cp. iv. 26, ix. 5-6, Wisd. xvi. 1. : 

15. stabbed. Reading curexévrqee (cp. xii. 23), Grimm’s ingenious correction of the meaningless svvéOnxev of the MSS. 

17. just as ... dawn. This. Omitting (with V) the de after tmodawovons and adding (with V, so Niese) d¢ after 
tovro. Judas still believed in night-attacks (viii. 7). 

21. Rhodocus apparently was more leniently treated than the earlier traitors (x. 22). 

22. pledged his right hand, took theirs, ic. See xii.12. The writer, or the source which he is hurriedly recapitu- 
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I] MACCABEES 13. 23—14. 21 


|, departed, attacked the forces of Judas, was defeated, heard that Philip who had been left as 
| chancellor in Antioch had become desperate, was confounded by the news, proposed peace to the 
Jews, submitted with an oath to all their equitable conditions, came to terms with them and offered 
+ sacrifice, honoured the sanctuary and the sacred Place, behaved humanely, took gracious farewell 
sof Maccabaeus, left Hegemonides in command from Ptolemais to Gerar, went to Ptolemais. The 

men of Ptolemais felt sore over the treaty; they were excessively indignant with the Jews and 
) wanted to annul the articles of the agreement. Lysias advanced to the béma, defended it as well 
as possible, convinced them, pacified and won them over, departed to Antioch. Such was the course 
of the king’s inroad and retreat. 





XIV. 1-46. /utrigucs and threats of Nicanor. 


14: Now after the space of three years Judas and his men learned that Demetrius the son of Seleucus 


2 had sailed into the haven of Tripolis with a powerful army and fleet, and had seized the country, 
3 after making away with Antiochus and Lysias his guardian. And Alcimus, a former high-priest, 
who had voluntarily polluted himself in days when there was no trafficking (with the Gentiles), and 
who therefore judged he was no longer safe and that he was now debarred entirely from the holy 

4 altar, came to king Demetrius in the hundred and fifty-first year with the present of a golden crown 
and palm, and, in addition to these customary gifts, some of the olive-branches from the temple. 

5 The first day he said nothing. But when he did get a chance of furthering his infatuated enterprise, 
on being summoned to confer with Demetrius and being asked about the temper and aims of the 

6 Jews, he replied: It is the Jews called Hasidaeans, led by Judas Maccabaeus, who are keeping up the 
7 feud and stirring sedition; they will not let the kingdom settle down in peace. Wherefore, deprived of 
8 my ancestral glory- -I mean, the high-priesthood—I have now come hither, primarily from a sincere 
concern for the king’s interests, and secondly from anxiety on behalf of my own fellow-citizens ; for 

|g the recklessness of the aforesaid party has involved our nation in no small misfortune. Acquaint 
thyself, O king. with the details of this business, and take measures on behalf of our country and our 

o sorely tried nation, according to the gracious kindness which thou showest to all. For as long as 
1 Judas is alive, it is impossible for the State to be at peace. When he said this, the rest of the king’s 
Friends, who cherished ill will against Judas, hastened to inflame Demctrius still further against him, 
2and, after instantly summoning Nicanor, formerly master of the elephants, and appointing him 
3 governor of Judaea, he dispatched him with written instructions to make away with Judas and to 
4 scatter his troops and to set up Alcimus as high-priest of the great temple. Now all the heathen 
throughout Judaea, whom Judas had driven to flight, flocked to join Nicanor, anticipating that the 

5 misfortunes and calamities of the Jews would mean gain to them. But when the Jews heard of 
Nicanor’s inroad and the onset of the heathen, they sprinkled earth upon their heads and solemnly 

, invoked Him who had established his own people to all eternity and who ever upholds those who 
6 are his Portion with visible aid. Then, by order of their leader, they at once started out and joined 
‘7 battle with them at a village called Lessau. Now Simon, the brother of Judas, had already 
encountered Nicanor and, thrown suddenly into consternation by the foe, had sustained a temporary 
t8 check. Nevertheless, Nicanor shrank from deciding the issue at the sword’s point, as he had 
heard of the manliness and the courage shown by the troops of Judas in fighting for their country. 
19 He therefore sent Posidonius and Theodotus and Mattathias to give and receive pledges of friend- 
zo ship. After full consideration, when the proposals were laid by the general before the troops, and 
21 it appeared they were all of one mind, the compact was agreed to, and a day was fixed for the two 


(cp. Josephus, dé. XII. ix. 5). 

23. Cp. v. 22, ix. 29, where a different tradition emerges. It was really Lysias, not the king, who was upset by the 
news of Philip’s move (cp. 1 Macc. vi. §5 f-). 

24. Hegemonides. If jyepovidyy is equivalent to nyepéva, the story is guilty of another historical error in making 
Lysias appoint Judas as governor. But the word is more probably a proper name, formed on the analogy of “Hyepuos, 
especially as ozparyyév would otherwise be superfluous. 

Gerar. For Teppnvar (V), = ‘the inhabitants of Gerrha’, read Tepapyvav (Tepapyper 55) = Gerar, SE. of Gaza (so 
Ewald), or Garar (Syr.), i.e. Gezer (Gazara) near Lydda (1 Macc. xv. 28, 35). The phrase means ‘ from Ptolemais on 
the north to G. on the south’. Gerrha (Gerra), between Rhinocura and Pelusium, belonged at this time to Egypt. 
Hence, unless the writer is held guilty of a serious error, the other reading is preferable. 


XIV. 3. voluntarily polluted himself, &c. The Hellenistic proclivities of Alcimus were aggravated, to the 
writer’s mind, by their gratuitousness ; he had not been forced to adopt Syro-Greek customs, and he had not the 
excuse of any syncretisfic current during his high-priesthood (cp. ver. 38). 

14. whom Judas had driven to flight. A solecism (we@vyadeuxdres Tov “Iovdav) apparently based on the analogous 
uses of devyew tia = ‘to fly from one’ (e.g. Herod. v. 62). . 

16. Lessau. The v. /. Qeecaot is connected by Ewald with the Adasa of 1 Macc. vii. 40, 45 ; otherwise neither 
Lessau nor Dessau can be identified. 

17. a temporary check. Reading Spaxeus (V) instead of Bpadews (A, 19, 44, 62, &c.). 

en 


lating, glosses over the fact that the fortress was starved into surrender (1 Macc. vi. 49-50), and that Judas was routed 
j 


44. 


Il MACCABEES 14. 22—15. 7 


22 leaders to mect by themselves. A litter was carried forward from each army; chairs of state were 
placed ; Judas stationed armed men ready in suitable positions, lest the enemy should spring any 
23 treacherous attack ; they carricd through the conference duly. Nicanor stayed a while in Jerusalem 
24and did nothing amiss; he even disbanded the hordes who had flocked to join his standard ; 
25 he kept Judas always beside him; he had become heartily attached to the man, urged him to 
marry and beget children. He did marry, settled down. and enjoyed life. 
26 But when Alcimus saw their mutual goodwill, he got hold of the treaty which had been concluded 
and went to Demetrius, alleging that Nicanor was ill affected toward the State, since he had 
27 appointed that conspirator Judas to be his successor. At this the king fell into a passion 
and, exasperated by the calumnies of the scoundrel, wrote to Nicanor that he was displeased 
at the compact, and ordered him to send Maccabaeus instantly as a prisoner to Antioch, 
28 Nicanor was confounded by this news and sadly vexed at the thought of annulling the terms 
29 arranged, as the man had done no wrong. However, as the king could not be gainsaid, he bided 
30 his time to carry out the business by a stratagem. But Maccabaeus noticed that Nicanor was 
treating him with less fricndliness and behaving more rudely than was his wont ; so, reckoning this 
harshness was of a sinister character, he gathered a considerable number of his men and hid from 
31 Nicanor. The latter, conscious that he had been pluckily outwitted by Judas, went to the great and 
holy temple, while the priests were offering the usual sacrifices, and commanded them to deliver up 











2,33 the man. And when they swore they did not know where the man was whom he sought, he 


stretched forth his right hand toward the sanctuary, and swore this oath: Unless you hand over 
Judas as my prisoner, I will raze this shrine of God to the ground, and break down the altar, and 
34 erect on this spot a temple of Dionysus for all to see. With these words he went away. But the 
priests stretched forth their hands to heaven, invoking Him who ever fighteth for our nation, thus: 
35 O Lord, who hast no need of aught, as it hath pleased thee to have among us a sanctuary where thou 
36 dwellest, so now, O holy Lord, from whom is all hallowing, keep free from defilement for evermore 
this house so lately cleansed, and shut every impious mouth. 
37 Now information was laid before Nicanor against a Jerusalemite elder called Razis, a patriot who 
was very highly esteemed, and addressed as Father of the Jews on account of his benevolence. For | 
38 in bygone days, when there was no trafficking (with the Gentiles), he had been accused of Judaism, 
39 and had most resolutely risked body and life for Judaism. So Nicanor, with the intention of 
40 showing his hostility to the Jews, sent over five hundred soldiers to arrest him. For he meant to 
41 strike a blow at the Jews by this arrest. But when the troops were on the point of capturing the 
tower, forcing the outer door of the courtyard and calling for fire to set light to the doors, he fell 
42 upon his sword, seeing he was surrounded on every side; he preferred to die a noble death rather 
43 than fall into the scoundrels’ hands and suffer outrages unworthy of his noble character. Owing to 
the hurry of the struggle, however, he missed his stroke, and, as a crowd of men was now pouring 
through the door, he pluckily ran up to the wall and threw himself bravely down among the crowds. 
45 They drew back at once, so that he fell between them on the open street. Still alive, however, he 
got up in a fury of anger and ran, with blood pouring from him, sore wounded as he was, right 
46 through the crowds ; then, standing on a steep rock, his blood now drained from him, he tore out 
his bowels, taking both his hands to them, and flung them at the crowds. So he died, calling on 
Him who is lord of life and spirit to restore them to him again. 


XV. 1-36. <AZttack, defeat, and death of Nicanor. 


15: Now, learning that Judas and his men were in the region of Samaria, Nicanor determined to 


2 attack them without any risk upon the day of rest. And when the Jews who were forced to accom- 
pany him said, Destroy them not so savagely and barbarously, but show honour to the day which 

3 He who beholdcth all things hath hallowed in his holiness, the thrice-accursed wretch asked them 

4 it there was a Sovereign in heaven who had ordered the observance of the sabbath day. And when 
they declared, There is the living Lord, himself a Sovereign in heaven, who bade us observe the 

5 seventh day, he replied, I too am a sovereign on earth, and my orders are to take arms and execute 
the king’s business. Nevertheless he did not succeed in executing his shocking purpose. 

6 Now Nicanor. in the height of his overweening pride, had determined to erect a public trophy of 

7 victory over Judas and his men; but Maccabaeus still ceased not to trust with absolute confidence 


24. the hordes, i.e. the supporters mentioned in ver. 14. 
36. and shut every impious mouth. So 109, 62, dpagov d€ wav orépa dvopon (ppakes . . . adixov, 64, 93a), and S. 
42. A higher motive for suicide than in the case of Ptolemy Macron (x. 13). 


_XV. 5. he did not succeed, &c. The writer gives no account of what transpired. The purpose of the excerpt is 
simply to exalt, in ultra-Pharisaic and unhistorical fashion (cp. 1 Mace. ii. 41), the rigid sabbatarianism of the 
Maccabaean army. 
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I] MACCABEES 15. 8-36 


3 that he would obtain help from the Lord, and exhorted his company not to dread the onset of the 
heathen, but to keep in mind all the help they had formerly received from heaven and to expect at 

» the present hour the victory which would be theirs from the Almighty; and comforting them out 

| of the law and the prophets, as well as recalling the struggles they had endured, he made them 

» more eager (for the fray). Then, after rousing their spirits, he issued his orders, and at the same time 
pointed out the heathen’s perfidy and breach of their oaths. He armed each man, not so much with 
confidence in shields and spears as with the heartening which comes from apt words, and also 

: cheered them all by recounting a reliable dream, a sort of vision. This was what he had seen: Onias, 
the former high priest, a good and great man, of stately bearing yet gracious in manner, well-spoken 
and trained from childhood in all points of virtue—Onias with outstretched hands invoking blessings 

;on the whole body of the Jews; then another man in the same attitude, conspicuous by his grey 

t hairs and splendour, and invested with marvellous, majestic dignity. This, Onias explained to him, 
is the lover of the brethren, who praycth fervently for the people and the holy city. Jeremiah the 

; prophet of God. And Jeremiah held out his right hand to present Judas with a golden sword, and 

as he gave it he addressed him thus: Take this holy sword as a gift from God, and with it thou 
shalt crush the foe. 

* So, encouraged by these truly heroic words of Judas, which had the power of rousing young souls 
to valour and stirring them to manliness, they determined not to pitch camp but manfully to set 
upon the foe and, by engaging them right valiantly hand to hand, to decide the issue, since the city 

3and the sanctuary and the temple were in danger. For their anxiety about wives and children, as 
well as about brethren and kinsfolk, weighed less with them than their supreme and chief anxiety 

yabout the consecrated sanctuary. Whereas those left behind in the city were uneasy about the 
|» encounter in the open country, and suffered no slight anguish. All were now waiting for the critical 
moment, the enemy had now united their forces and drawn up their line of battle, the elephants 
| were arranged for easy action, and the cavalry stationed on the wings, when Maccabacus, surveying 
the hordes in front of him, with their varied weapons and fierce elephants, held up his hands to 
heaven and called upon the Lord, the worker of wonders, for he knew that victory is not decided 

: by weapons but won by the Lord for such as He judgeth to deserve it. And his prayer was in these 
terms: Thou, Sovereign Lord, didst send thine angel in the days of Hezekiah king of Judaea, and 

3 he slew as many as a hundred and eighty-five thousand of Sennacherib’s host; so now, O heavenly 

|, Sovereign, send a good angel before us to scare and terrify'the foe; by the great strength of thine 

jj arm may those who have blasphemously assailed thy holy sanctuary be utterly dismayed. And as 

3 he ended with these words, Nicanor and his men advanced with trumpets and paeans. But Judas 

7 and his men joined battle with the enemy, calling upon God and praying ; and so fighting with their 
hands, while they prayed to God with their hearts, they slew no fewer than thirty-five thousand men, 

3 mightily cheered by the manifest help of God. The battle over, they were returning with joy, when 

) they recognized Nicanor lying dead in full armour; a shout of excitement arose, they blessed the 

\2 Sovereign Lord in the language of their fathers, and he who was ever in body and soul the protagonist 

| of his fellow-citizens, he who retained through life his youthful patriotism, ordered Nicanor’s head 

t and arm to be cut off and carried to Jerusalem. When he arrived there, and had called his country- 

i2 men together and set the priests before the altar, he sent for the garrison of the citadel, showed them 

| the vile Nicanor’s head and the impious creature’s hand which he had stretched out vauntingly 
| 





3 against the holy house of the Almighty ; then, cutting out the impious Nicanor’s tongue, he said he 
would throw it piecemeal to the birds and hang up the rewards of his insensate folly opposite the 
i4 sanctuary. And they all lifted to heaven their cry of blessing to the Lord who had manifested 


'|5 himself, saying, Blessed be He who hath preserved his own Place undefiled. And he hung Nicanor’s 
|6 head from the citadel, a clear and conspicuous token to all of the Lord’s help. And all decided, by 
public decree, never to let this day pass uncelebrated, but to celebrate the thirteenth day of the 
twelfth month—called Adar in Syriac—-the day before the day of Mordecai. 


11. a sort of vision. Reading dap re for iwep tt. This intercessory function of the saints is denied in Slav. En. 
hit. 1. 
20. united their forces. Reading cupputdvrwr (V) for mpoopiédvtwr (A). 
| 21. and fierce elephants. Omitting, with V, émi pepos etxucpor. 
24. sanctuary. Keading vady (V) for Aady (A). Cp. xiv. 33. 
| 33. the rewards of his insensate folly. i.e. the mutilated head and hand (cp. 1 Macc. vil. 47), which were the 
miserable recompense of his insensate attack on the Jews. The citadel was not in the hands of the Jews at this period, 
| however, but held by a Syrian garrison. 
| 34. to heaven . . . to the Lord. Cp.1 Mace. iv. 24, 55- ; : 
35. Cp. 1 Sam. xxxi. 10, Judith xiv. 1. For ‘head’ (as a rendering of zporopyy) R.V. prefers ‘head and shoulder’ 
cp. Ver. 30). 
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XV. 37-39. Lpilogue of the epitomist. 


37. Such was the history of Nicanor; and as the city was held from that period by the Hebrews, 
3h I will make this the end of my story. If it has been well told, if it has been skilfully arranged, such 
39 was my desire ; but if it is poor and indifferent, that was all I could manage. For just as it is bad 
to drink winc alone or again to drink water alone, whereas wine mixed with water proves at once 
wholesome and delightful, so the skill with which a book is composed is a delight to the taste 


of readers. 
And here shall be the end. 


37. the city was held from that period. A pious exaggeration; the citadel was not captured by the Jews till 
» 142-141 B.C., and Antiochus Sidetes recaptured the city in 133 B.C. 

39. This verse carries on the thought of the first part of the preceding verse; it has nothing to do with the second 
part. The writer expresses himself obscurely, although the obscurity may be due to some corruption of the text, but 
it is Clear that he is not comparing graphic and prosaic passages in his narrative to wine and water, as if defending the 
blend of the two. He did his best, he pleads, to be pointed. For good style, blended with sound matter, adds to the 
reader's profit and pleasure ; facts alone, and style alone, are alike inferior to this combination of history and literature. 
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THE THIRD BOOK OF MACCABEES 
INTRODUCTION 


$1. CONTENTS AND MaIn CONCLUSIONS. 


TUE scene of 3 JZaccabees is placed in the reign of Ptolemy IV (Philopator) at the time of the 
battle of Raphia (217 B.c.). It narrates an attempt made by the king to enter the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and his miraculous repulse. In consequence he determines to wreak his vengeance on 
the Jews of Alexandria, and of Egypt as a whole, first by interfering with their religion, and altering 
their political status, and afterwards by letting loose drunken elephants to trample them to death in 
the Hippodrome of Alexandria. After his purpose has been several times providentially delayed, 
it is finally foiled by a vision of angels which turns the elephants upon the persecutors. The king 
repents and becomes the patron of the Jews, who return in safety and rejoicing to their homes. The 
story as it stands is full of impossibilittes and bombastic exaggerations, but each one of the incidents 
taken singly may well rest on some basis of fact, though they certainly did not all take place in the 
same reign. The general accuracy of the technical and official language of the book is confirmed 
by a comparison with Ptolemaic Papyri, and the book as a whole has striking points of contact with 
2 Maccabees and the Letter of ciristeas. It would seem to have been written in Alexandria at about 
the same time as these books, not far from 100 B.C., a date which is confirmed by indications drawn 
from Papyri. The writer apparently used the lost memoirs of the reign of Philopator, written by 
Ptolemy Megalopolitanus shortly after his death. He seems to have combined a narrative of 
Philopator’s attempt to enter the Temple with a later story, preserved in another form by Josephus, 
of a persecution of Egyptian Jews by Physcon. 


Sea LELE. 


Maccabees is really a misnomer, unless with Fritzsche we consider the book to be part of a prolego- 
mena to a complete history of the Maccabees. ITroAgeuacxd (see below, § g) would be more accurate. 
Syncellus (I. 516) cites the Letter of Aristeas as mroAcuaixa. It is probable that the present title 
is not original. It may easily have arisen from its collocation with the other books of Maccabees 
in the MSS. 


§3. MSS. AND VERSIONS. 


The book is found in A and V (= Holmes and Parsons 23), and in many cursives ; see Fritzsche, 
Libr. Apocr. Graece, p. xx, and Swete, /utr. to the O.T. in Greek, pp. 148 ff.; 19, 62, 64, 93 agrec 
continually and give a Lucianic Text. It is not in the Vulgate, but is found in the Syriac Peshitta, 
the text of which represents a free and expanded rendering, sometimes agreeing with the 
Lucianic Text. There is also an Armenian version, which is probably to be dated A.D. 400-600, 
in the golden age of Armenian literature. It is a loose, but very literary, translation in the style 
of the fifth-century historian, Faustus of Byzant, and is found in most MSS. of the Armenian 
Bible.! 

The text is generally well preserved and presents as a whole no serious problems. The 
variations of reading seldom affect the sense, and usually arise from the desire to substitute for 
the forced phraseology of the writer a simpler and more familiar expression. Even in cases where 
the MSS. seem to be corrupt, the general meaning is clear, and the confusion always appears to be 
due to the difficulties raised by the verbose and obscure style of the book. Emendation is very 
uncertain, as the ordinary canons of language and grammar can hardly be applied. There are 
interesting examples of probable conflation, e.g. in il. 6, 24, v. 43. 


1 For these facts, and for the readings from the Armenian version in the critical notes, I am indebted to the ready 
help of Mr. F. C. Conybeare. 
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§ 4, DATE AND ORIGIN. 


The date must be determined by internal considerations. There is no early attestation to the 
existence of the book (see below, ¢ 9), but it cannot have been written after the destruction of 
It clearly belongs to the Jewish apologetic literature which sprang into being in the 


the temple. 


second century B.C. and continued to be popular for some time. 
, hand, though unlike them it has no hero, and with Sevach, Wisdom, 


But the connexion is specially close with 2 AZaccabees and the Letter 


Esther and Fudith on the one 
and y Maccabees on the other. 
of Aristeas. 

(a) Relation to 2 Maccabees. - 
The repulse of Heliodorus (2 Macc. 11. 
3 Macc. ii. 21-4); 
of the temple and prayers 


miraculous visions (iii. 25, x. 29, Xi. 8 5 cf. 3 Mace. vi. : 
for its defence (iii. 15-22, viii. 2-4, xiv. 34-6; cf. 3 Macc. i. 11 ff, 


It has points of contact with 





(a) Many of the leading ideas and incidents are the same :-— 
22-31), and the punishment of Antiochus (ix. 4 ff., cf. 


18); stress on the sanctity 


ii. 1 ff.); attacks on religion (vi. 9, &c.; cf. 3 Mace. ii. 27 ff, iii. 21); attempts to enforce an 


alien citizenship (iv. 9: cf. 3 Macc. ib.) ; 
vi. 30-6. An aged and pious Eleazar 
letters are included (ix. 18 ff., xi. 16 ff. ; 


stress laid on memorial feasts (x. 6, xv. 36; cf. 3 Macc. 
appears in both books (vi. 18; cf 3 Macc. vi. 1); official 
cf. 3 Macc. iii, 12 ff, vii. 1 ff.); the picture of the general 


horror in iii. 15 ff. is like that in 3 Macc. i. 16 ff, iv. 3-8. 


(8) There is a strong resemblance in 
of literary, or pseudo-classical, Greek. 


style and language. 
Crasis of the definite article, and various classical syn- 


Both books present the same type 


tactical forms, are common to the two books and found nowhere else in the LXX!; both show 


the same fondness for connecting sentences with ée. 


nowhere else in the LXNX :— 


2 Staxopite i. 2; iv. 5, 1X. 29 IN passive. 

Sopiadwros 1. 5 5 Ve IE. 

dytimahor 1, 5 5 NIV. 17. 

evragia 1. IO; iv. 37- 

mapavaytyyooKe i. 125 Vill. 23. 

pudoocopat li. 25 VU. 34 [cf. Acts iv. 25]. 

xpabaiyw 1. 21; xi. 8. 

avridnpews revgacba ii. 33; xv. 7 [the same peculiar 
form of the Aorist ; see Thackeray, 0. ¢., p. 287]. 

GNerqpwe ii. 165 Ni. 23, Nill. 4, MV. 42. 

inpavyevor ili. 19 5 Xv. 6. 

Dpopwpevos ill. 233 VI. 2.4. 

mpo tov 6pOarpov Aapfsdvey iV. 45 VI. 17. 

SpoeOvys 1V. 12, Vil. 1.43 iv. 2 


The following words are found in both books, 


kardxheorus i. 18; iii. rg [in both cases with sapéévor| ; 
Wisd. xviii. 4. 

dyepwyxia, -os 1. 25, il. 3; ix. 73 Wisd. i. g. 

anposdens [of God] ti. 9; xiv. 35; 1 Mace. xii. 9 [not 
of God}. 

enontys [of God] ii. 21; 11. 39, vil. 35; Ad. Esth. v. 1. 

dvixntos 1V. 213 Xl. 13; - Macc. fer. 

anexOys, -ws iil. 4, V. 33 V. 233 Wisd. xix. 15. 


The following words found in both occur 


pias id xatpov qpépus Iv. 14 5 Vil. 20. 

édeavtapyns V. 4, KC. 5 XIV. 12. 

peyadopepas V1. 33 [ adj. We 8]; lV. 225449: 

mpoonpaivw V. 13, 473 1V. 23. 

G@éperos V. 20; Vi. 5, Vil. I, X. 34. 

6 éenupavys Kipios v. 355 XV- 34- | 

Aoyioria V. 42; xiv. 8. 

iadmedos V. 433 Vill. 3, 1X. 14. 

dzpwros V. 473 Vili. 36, x. 30 [in Classical sense = un- 
wounded |. 

xaTaoTéAdw Vi. I 3 IV. 32. 

reparonows [Of God | vi. 325 Xv. 21. 

oiwydSpwros Vi. 3.45 1X. 15. 


and are rare otherwise :-— 
amnpavtos Vi. 6; Nil. 25 5 Wisd. vil. 22. 
ddiadeintws Vi. 335 Ui. 26, &c.; 1 Macc. xii. 11. 


Bey 


re 


cabidpeve vil. 203; iv. 12; Ep. Jer. 17. 
mpoerpnpevos five times in 3 Macc.; six times in 2 Macc.; 
1 Esdras vi. 32 [A]. 


The similarity of phrase in the following cases is noticeable :— 


Xétpovopia 1, 5 5 ev yepov vupuis V. 14. 

xwadduhAoy il. 293 Ktooot vi. 7 and reference to 
Dionysiac worship. 

XEtpiaTos popos Ill, I; vixterros pipos 1x. 28. 

Grorupravi€e ill, 27 ; TUpruvoy Vi. 19, 28. 


macys Suvapews Suvacrevwy Vv. 7 [cf. Suvacrns Vv. 5r]5 


naojs cLovaias Suvdarys iii. 24 [all of God]. 

Baotteis tay Bacidevévtay V. 35°; B- Bacrdéov Xiil. 4 [ both 
of God]. 

‘Scythian’ cruelty vii. 5; Iv. 47- 


Add also the idea of the ému@dresa of God, and the use of rézos for the temple, which are frequent 


in both books. 


Though these resemblances are sufficiently striking, there are differences which prevent our 


ascribing the books to the same author. 


‘ The style of 2 Maccabees is much better than that of 
3 Maccabees; it is less involved and exaggerated, and more akin to the style of Polybius, 


Nor 


' See Thackeray, Gr. O.T. in Greek, pp. 138, 248. 279. 
* In each verse the reference to 3 Macc. is given first. 
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is it easy to establish a direct literary dependence on either side.!’ The impression left is that 
both books belong to the same school of thought, and probably to the same period. 

(6) Relation to the Letter of Aristeas. (a) There is a general similarity in the idea and 
purpose of the books. Both aim at glorifying the Jew in his own eyes and in the eyes of the 
Greek world ; stress is laid on the importance of his position, and his fidelity to the Ptolemies 
(Aristeas, 36, &c.).2 A Ptolemy is the central figure in each book, and he is represented as acknow- 
ledging the protection of the God of the Jews (16, 19, 37 ; cf. 3 Macc. iii. 21, v. 31, vi. 24 ff, vii. 6 ff.). 
Much is made of the inviolability and beauty of the temple (83 ff.) and the overwhelming awe 
inspired by it (99); the latter would seem to be a simpler expression of the physical terror and 
helplessness which in 3 Macc. ii. 21 overtakes Philopator ; cf. also the punishments of those who 
profaned the secrecy of the text of the law (313 ff.). Other points of contact are the discussion of 
Jewish separateness in food and life (128 ff.; cf. 3 Mace. iii. 3 ff.), the place played in each story 
by the repeated royal feasts (187 &c., 3 Macc. iv. 16, v, vi). the inclusion of official letters, and 
the position of the typical priest Eleazar (22, 29, 33, 41; cf. 3 Mace. ili, 12, vil. 1; 33, 41, 
CHEE VineL)s 

(8) Sivle and language. The most striking resemblances are found in the official letters, or 
decrees :—* 


Xaipew Kat eppooOa iil. 12, Vil. 1; 353 Cf. 41. Cf. also ii. 25 with 25 [decdnpaper ydp, &c.]; and 
mpooreTaxapev ill. 25, Vil. 8; 24. tvopaottaiwy iN iii. 27 with émpagridioy in 27. 
pypte tov Bovdépevov ep @ . . . itl. 28; tov Bovddpevov | 6 ris emortodjs tims viTws €y€eypanTo lil. 30; éxtaToAT 76v 
mpooayyadew wept tov dzeOyodvrav éf @... 25 TuTov €yovea ToUTov 34. 
[reward follows in each case]. ka@’ évtwobv tpomov Vil. 73 24. 


Remarkable words or phrases common to both books include the following :— + 


tevrvxia [technically of a petition] vi. 4o: 1. téinrawros Vi. 39; 187. 

tdrddvets V1. 37, 40; 16. tpanivar eis [pus | ebppootyny V. 36; 202, 294. 
6 mayrev éenonrns Geds ll. 215 16. drpoodens li, Q 3 211. 

shooxepys V. 31; 27 [-as]. GAdyroros V. 42, Vi. 125 213. 

tddeyws vi. 25; 24, 107. evoradea ili. 26, VI. 28; 217, 261. 

Gewpia V. 245 31. txarevpypew Vil. 135 217- 

xaraxwpifo [technically ] il. 293; 36. taveduxros Il. 15; 223, 283. 

Tapavaytyywckw 1. 123 42. tHeyadopepns V. 8; 226, 319. 

abdiadermros, -ws Vi. 33; 86, 92, 294. empdvea [Of God] v. 8; 264. 

téws [dawn] v. 46; 88. evépyeta [of God] iv. 21, v. 12; 266. 

tidiorns Vl. 17 3 97- tdAnxros iV. 2 [Vv]; 269. 

napa mddas paves, OF Exovres lv. 8, v. 8; 135. €mteixera Kat Pidavépwria [in technical sense, of king 
dvwaucredwr [of God] v. 7; 168, 195. ili. 15; 290. 


As with 2 Alaccabces, the connexion seems to be of school and date. The similarity in the use of 
technical and official language is specially remarkable: as we shall see in the next paragraph, this 
language was that actually in use in documents of the Ptolemaic period. 

(c) Relation to Papyri. The evidence of the papyri confirms the general accuracy of the 
official and technical language of the book, and suggests that it belongs to the Ptolemaic period, 
not the Roman. 

Applying Thackeray's test> of ot@eis (ynOeis) as against otdets (pndets), we find the @ form in 
i. 13 (A), ii. 28 (V), vii. 8 (A), as against six times where the MSS. agree with the spelling with 6. 
The fluctuation is much the same as in Wisdom (see Introd. to Wisdom zz /ec. in this volume). 
and both books are probably to be referred to the ‘ period of transition’ 132 B.C. to 100 B.C., or 
rather later. 

Again, the formula xatpew xal épp@oOat xrd. (iii. 12, vii. 1), which it will be remembcred is 
found in the Letter of Aristeas, seems ‘to point to a date at the end of the second or the beginning 
of the first century B.C.’ Earlier papyri usually have a conditional sentence ; papyri of the end 


2 It is usually assumed without any serious attempt at proof that the writer of 37 A/accabees used 2 Afaccabees. 
Willrich argues, on the other hand, that the reverse is true (Judaica, pp. 163 ff.). >. 

? The references are to Wendland’s paragraphs, as printed in Mr. Thackeray’s edition in Swete’s Jutr. fo the 
O.T. in Greek®, The English translation with critical and exegetical notes will be found in vol. 11 of this work. 

3 Thackeray has already called attention to some of these in Swete, o. ¢., p. 502, n. 3. As before, the reference 
to 3 Macc. is in each case given first. 

* Those marked with ¢ do not occur elsewhere in the LXX. 

® Grammar O.T. in Creek, pp. 58 ff. ¢ : : 

® For the facts and references in this paragraph I am indebted to information kindly placed at my disposal by 
Mr. Thackeray in a private letter. 
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of the first century P.c. and onwards have Aeiora xaipe. Cf. especially P. Grenf. ii. 36 (95 B.C.) 
and P. Lips. 104 (c. 96 &.C.). where the resemblance to 3 Maccabees is peculiarly close. 
Aaoypadia (ii, 28),! which had been supposed to point to the Roman period, has been proved 
to be entirely in place in the Ptolemaic age; and again the dating by Egyptian months alone 
(vi. 38), in which Willrich? finds a sign of late date, occurs much earlier, the equalizing of the 
Egyptian and Macedonian months having taken place in the reign of Euergetes II (Physcon).* | L 

In 7cbt. P. 5 (an official document of the beginning of the same reign) we find ob émt Tap 
npordiwy (cf. 3 Macc. vi. 30); ot retTaypevor én mpaypdroy |xpetor] (cf. vil. I, v. 14); Kab értwoby 
zponov (cf. vii. 7 and Letter of Aristcas. 24). In Louvre P. 63 (an official letter of Philometor’s 
reign) occur the words rOyreicdar (cf. iit. 15), oxendew (cf. itl. 27), edxpnoria (cf. ii. 33). aoxodta 
(cf. v. 34), the first two words being used in the same technical sense. KaraxwpiCor (= enroll, 120n 
Aristcas 36) occurs in the Canopus and Rosetta inscriptions, and frequently in Papyri; the same 
inscriptions speak of records on a orHAy (ii. 27, vil. 20), and afford evidence of the popularity of 
commemorative feasts (vi. 36, vii. 19). pavdew Tov Bovddperor (iii. 28),* mapovata” (iii. 17, of a royal 
visit). qAarOpwaia (of royal clemency, iii, 45-18), évrvyxarw (= petition, vi. 37-40), are all 
familiar in Papyri. ypaduxol xaAapor (a hitherto unparalleled phrase, iv. 20) occurs in Grenfell P., 
ii, 3% (first century 1.C.); olxerixds (ii. 28) in B.A. P. cocci (¢. 116 B.C.); Kaxorexvety (vii. 9) in 
P. Eleph. 1 (311 B.C.) 3 Oewpia (v. 24) in P. Tebt. 33 (112 B.C.) ; oxvApds (iii, 25 metaphorically) 
in P. Tcht. 41 (119 B.C). 

(d) We have therefore converging lines of evidence. There are good reasons for connecting 
Maccabecs with Alexandria:* Jason is probably to be placed between 130 and 100 L.C., and 
Maccabees not much later. The Letter of Aristeas is certainly Alexandrian and of the same 
period? Indications derived from the papyri (the nature of the official language, the greetings in 
the letters, and the use of the forms ov6eis and pydeis) suggest a date somewhere about 1co B.c. As 
we regard the connexion between 3 JZaccatees and the other books as one of school and thought, 
and not of direct literary indebtedness, it may possibly have been written shortly before them. Its 
superior limit is fixed by the apparent quotation in 6° from The Song of the Three Children (LXX), 
which probably dates from the last quarter of the second century b.C. 

Mahaffy ® points out that polemical tracts for and against the Jews came into vogue during the 
reign of Physcon (146-117 L.C.), and they certainly continued to be the fashion. Our book clearly 
belongs to this class of literature. It was apparently written primarily for Jews to encourage and 
confirm their faith in themselves and their destiny, but it was certainly meant to be read by the 
outside world as well. It is an apology. representing the Jew as the Ptolemies’ most loyal supporter, 
just as later apologists represented the Christian as the Emperors’ best citizen. There is also, not 
far below the surface, the further suggestion that it is not prudent to interfere too far with him or 
his religion. The book is further a tract on the orthodox side, supporting the strict view of the 
Hasidim, as against the laxer Hellenizing section,’ which must have been even stronger in Egypt 
than in Palestine. There is, however, little evidence that this polemic was specially directed against 
a Samaritan element, or even very definitely against the Onias temple. 

(c) The chief alternative date is that suggested by Ewald." He connects the book with the 
attempt of Caligula to place his image in the temple, and with the persecutions of the Alexandrian 
Jews which took place in his reign. Philo tells the story in the adv. Flaccum, and the Legatio ad 
Caium. Certain points are found in his story and in 3 A/accabees as well, e.g. the injustice of the 
persecution, the loyalty of the Jews. the punishment of the persecutor. But these are commonplaces. 
We miss the characteristic features of the Caligula story, the attempt to force the Emperor's image 
into the temple and the synagogues of Alexandria, the attacks on the synagogues, and Caligula’s 
claim to divine honours;!° since the Ptolemies were @eot, this feature could have been easily trans- 
ferred. Further, in Philo the hostility comes first from the populace, the outbreaks in Alexandria 
precede the events in Jerusalem, and the Jews in fact suffer severely. Those who accept this date 
are therefore forced to hold with Grimm that the author was afraid to work out his parallel too 
closely. But the tone of 3 AZaccabecs is not that of a period of oppression and martyrdom ; it belongs 
rather to a time when the nation is prosperous, and its position has been triumphantly vindicated. 


ty bo 


* See note on ii. 28. ? Judaica, p. 166. 
* Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 343. 
® FE. B., art. 2 Maccabees. 

* Emp. Ptol., p. 390. 


° It may also have been intended to be read publicly on the occasion of the festivals commemorating the 
deliverances (vi. 36, vii. 19). 


petites envil-al ©; " Hist. Isr. V, pp. 468 ff. 12 See also Josephus, 47. XVIII. viii. 


% Mahaffy, Zhe Pfolemaic Dynasty, p. 205. 
5 Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, pp. 372 ff. 
7 Wendland and Thackeray, 100-80 B.C. 
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And tempting though Ewald’s suggestion appears at first sight, it cannot outweigh the positive indica- 
tions of an earlier date which we have gaincd from other sources. 

Attempts have also been made to find the occasion for the writing of the book in Pompey’s 
attack on the Temple in 64 1:.C., or in the incidents narrated of Herod (Josephus, Av‘. XVII. vi. 5) 
or Pilate (ib, XVIII. iii. 1). But the resemblances in these cases are still slighter, and could only be 
seriously considered if there were independent grounds for ascribing the book to the Roman period. 


§ 5. HIsTorIcaL Basis. 


(a) Relation to Polybius. Generally speaking the account of the battle of Raphia, and the 
picture of Philopator’s character, agree with Polybius v. But there are important differences in 
detail, for which there is no obvious reason ; see notes on ch. i. Now there was a certain Ptolemy 
of Megalopolis (a fellow-townsman of Polybius), who is mentioned by him as governor of Cyprus 
(xviii. 55. 6, &c.), and who wrote an anecdotic account of the reign of Philopator, giving a very 
unfavourable picture of the king.’ Scala* shows that he was one of the sources used by Polybius, 
particularly in the story of Agathocles (xv. 25-33);° the comment which he appends to that story 
(xv. 34. I) probably refers to Ptolemy’s history. ‘fam quite aware of the miraculous occurrences 
and embellishments which the chroniclers of this event have added to their narrative with a view of 
producing a striking effect upon their hearers, making more of their comments on the story than 
of the story itself and the main incidents. Some ascribe it entircly to Fortune, and take the oppor- 
tunity of expatiating on her fickleness, and the difficulty of being on one’s guard against her. Others 
dwell on the unexpectedness of the event and try to assign its causes and probabilities. + Mahatfy} 
apparently independently, also arrives at the conclusion that this Ptolemy is the authority for the 
Agathocles section, and is * probably the source which has blackened the name of Philopator’. Now 
on the other hand it has been recognized that the author of 3 A/accabces apparently used some good 
authority, other than Polybius. for his account of Raphia and the character of Philopator.° Can we 
not then identify this unknown source with the lost history of Ptolemy Megalopolitanus? The 
characteristics which Polybius ascribes to him, love of ‘ miraculous occurrences and embellishments ’, 
and the fondness for tracing out causes, are exactly those of 3 A/accabces, and would make him 
a congenial pattern for the author of the latter book. It is noticeable that in one of his extant frag- 
ments * he speaks of Philopator’s boon companions, of whom we hear so much in 3 J/accabees. There 
are again many features in the Agathocles section which remind us of the Jewish story, e.g. the 
stress laid on the popularity of Arsinoe (cf. 3 Macc. i. 4 ff.), the picture of the confusion in the streets 
of Alexandria, the debaucheries, the cruelties, the unexpected escape of Moeragenes.” These are 
sufficient to show that the sort of story told in 3 Afaccabees is just that which was narrated by 
Ptolemy in his anecdotes. I would suggest then that the narrative of the opening verses of 
3 Maccabecs may be derived directly from him, and that amongst the stories which he told 
of Philopator were some which a pious Jew could adapt for the glorification of his own nation. 

(4) Relation to Fosephus. In c. Ap. ii. 5 there is a story which is certainly in some way 
connected with that of 3 A/accabees. After the death of Philometor the Alexandrian Jews sup- 
ported Cleopatra against his brother Physcon (Ptolemy IX, 146-117 B.c.). The latter in revenge 
exposed the Jews and their families to drunken elephants, which, however, turned on Physcon’s 
followers and slew many of them. A phantom also appeared to the king, preventing him from 
further attempts to injure them. But the parallel does not stop here. Earlier in the chapter 
Josephus mentions a visit of Ptolemy Euergetes I to Jerusalem to offer thankofferings after 
a victory ; stress is laid on the services of Onias and Dositheus, Jewish generals; and reference is 
made to the intercession of Ithaca, or Irene, Physcon’s concubine, on behalf of the Jews, as well as 
to a memorial feast kept by the Alexandrian Jews on the day of their deliverance. It is at once 
obvious that Josephus’ version is far more probable than the exaggerated and sensational narrative 
of 3 A/accabecs.* The mention of the festival ir both suggests that some historical incident lies 


' See Miller, Frag. Hist. Grace. iii, p. 66. 2 Studicn des Polybius, pp. 58-60, 263-7. 

® Also in the character of Philopator, xiv. 11, 12; Cleino, his cup-bearer, mentioned there, 1s also mentioned in 
one of the extant fragments of Ptolemy. 

* Shuckburgh’s translation. 5 Empire of the Ptolemies, p. 272, n. 1; Ptolemaic Dynasty, pp. 143 ti. 

® e.g. by Mahaffy (Zwp. Pr., p. 267); Willrich (A7/zo, vii, p. 293); Biichler (Zodiaden und Oniaden, p. 174). 

” afud Athen, vi, p. 246 C. 

* There is no striking resemblance in the language, which is that of Polybius himself; but ayera@eros and mapadet- 
yrarife, which occur in 3 Mace. v. I, 12, iv. 11, and nowhere else in LX.X, are found in this section (32. 7, 32.5); also 
Cf. 31. § (xapnoarres cis riyv €& dpxgs Suibecwv) with ii. 28, 29. 

* Josephus clearly did not know, or at any rate care to use, 7 Waccabees. 
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behind the legends, and there is indeed no @ priord reason for doubting this. But is Josephus right 
in placing it in Physcon’s reign? The evidence of the papyri tends to show that the Jews as 
a whole were well treated by this king, and this fact has led Mahaffy and others to reject Josephus’ 
setting of the incident.! But the evidence is somewhat scanty and refers to the latter part of the 
reign. Josephus places the persecution at the very beginning, and implies, as does the author of 
3 Maccabees even more clearly, that the persecutor afterwards became a protector of the Jews. In 
neither story is there any question of a long continued oppression, but only of a single abortive 
attempt at vengeance. Further, in the troubles which broke out on the death of Philometor, it is in 
every way probable that his widow Cleopatra and her infant son were supported by Onias and the 
loyal Jews of Leontopolis ;* it is equally probable that in the reprisals with which Physcon signalized 
his success“ he may have attempted to punish the Jews. Such a view agrees with the impression 
left by 3 AZaccabecs that the main attack was made on Fayim Jews brought to Alexandria for the 
purpose.t Again, the fact that in Justin 38. 8 we may have ‘ traces of an edict [of _Physcon| 
by which Egyptians and Syrians (Jews) were granted the privileges of Alexandrian citizenship’® 
harmonizes exactly with 3 Macc. ii. 30, iti. 21- 

On the other hand the Jerusalem incident is probably rightly placed by the writer of 3 AZaccabees 
in the reign of Philopator. In his triumphal progress after Raphia the king would not be likely to 
leave out the Jewish capital.6 With his love of architecture and interest in religion he would 
certainly wish to enter the Temple. The Jews would no less certainly have tried to prevent him, 
and his superstitious fears may well have been worked on in some such manner as to give rise to 
the highly coloured narrative of our book.’ It is even possible that the story may have been taken 
in substance from the memoirs of Ptolemy Megalopolitanus. 

The hypothesis that two independent stories have been united in 3 AZaccabecs is confirmed by 
an examination of the book itself. The connexion between the Jerusalem episode and the subsequent 
persecution in Egypt is very artificial, No doubt it is difficult to set bounds to the dAoyoria of a 
despot, but it is not very probable that Philopator should have wished to destroy the innocent and 
loyal Jews of Egypt merely on account of an insult offered by their fellow-countrymen in Jerusalem, 
and the narrative itself in its references to taxation and local religious differences affords a far more 
reasonable explanation of the origin of the persecution. 

It would seem, then, that the writer of 3 AZaccabees has combined the Physcon and Philopator 
stories, transferring the former to the earlier reign. There was an obvious advantage in doing so, 
since in the original narrative as preserved by Josephus the position of the Jews was a little 
ambiguous. It is true they had been loyal to Cleopatra, but they had unfortunately sided with the 
defeated party, and from the point of view of the conqueror they could be regarded as rebels. No 
such objection attached to the representation in 3 Afaccabecs. The writer has also, by the way, 
worked in a reference to another story glorifying the Jew. Dositheus is mentioned in the Physcon 
story side by side with Onias as a Jewish general who did good service to the Ptolemies. In the 
Hibeh P. go and elsewhere a Dositheus son of Drimylus is found as an Alexander priest of 222 B.C. 
The writer in i. 3 apparently identifies the two, and turns the sox of Drimylus into a renegade Jew. 
At the same time he makes him play the réle of a Mordecai and save the king’s life. It is possible 
that the reference to Arsinoe in i. 1,.4 may be explained on similar lines. She plays no further part 
in the story and her introduction seems quite pointless. But the writer may have intended that she 
should play the role which Ithaca plays in Josephus, and intercede for the Jews; for some reason 
he dropped this feature, but omitted to expunge the earlier references to her. On the other hand 
the episode may have been taken directly from Ptolemy Megalopolitanus, in whose narrative she 
seems to have figured prominently. In that case she is simply part of the historical setting of 
the picture, and her introduction was never intended to have any further significance. 

It is at any rate clear that the aim of the writer was to combine in a single picture as many 


Ptolemaic Dynasty, pp. 192 ff; Willtich, Juden und Griechen, pp. 15% ff. 


; Mahaffy, ib., p. 183. * e.g. the massacre of Cyrenaeans, Diod. xxxiii. 13. 
v. inf. § 6, and cf. Abrahams, J. Q. 2. ix, pp. 39 ff. 
5 Mahafty, ib., p. 1g0. 6 Ib. p. 134. 


* The Letter of Aristeas 99 speaks of the éxmAnfs and Gavpacpes aduyynros inspired by the Temple; Stanley 


aes i story of Ibrahim Pacha struck down on attempting to enter the shrine of Isaac (Hist. J. Ch, ii, 
p. 219, n- 1). 

® See Willrich, AZo, vii (1907), p. 293f. The same writer in fudaica, p.19f., and Hermes, xxxix. 244 ff, calls 
attention to the undoubtedly curious coincidence that in Ad. Esth. xit. 1 Tbarra the Eunuch slain by Mordecai is 
called, in Lagarde’s a text, Thedeutos or Theudetos, while Josephus (Azz. XI. vi. 4) calls him Theodosites, or in zt. 
XI. vi. 10 Theodestes ; cf. the Theodotus of 3 Macc. i. 2. Again in Ad. Esth. xi. 1 Dosttheus a priest and Levite is 
named as the bearer of the book to Egypt. But his elaborate attempt to reduce all these narratives to versions of 
a single legend can hardly be followed; it involves a theory of Esther which ‘has found no favour thus far among 
enitics’ (Paton, Zsther [in Int. Crit. Com.), jh 7) 
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: features as possible, all tending to the glorification of the faithful Jew. We thus have brought 
together in a single canvas the frustrated attempt to enter the Temple, the saving of the king’s life 
by a Jew, the attacks on religion and attempts to hellenize, affecting both the Jews in Alexandria 
and in Egypt as a whole, the testimonies to their great influence and unswerving loyalty, the marvels 
of divine intervention, and the vengeance on renegades. The result is not very convincing artistically 
or historically. But on the other hand each feature, taken by itself and stripped of its sensational 
colouring, is entirely credible and probably has some foundation in fact. Our knowledge of the 
history of the Jews in Egypt under the Ptolemies is too fragmentary to justify us in denying the 
possibility of sporadic outbreaks of anti-Semitism in the second and third centuries B.C. As we have 
seen, the papyri confirm in various ways the general accuracy of the writer, and we shall probably be 
justified in giving his work a somewhat higher historical value than has usually been assigned to it. 

On one point all are agreed. The character of Philopator is in full accordance with the picture 
which history had come to form of him. ‘ Noctes in stupris, dies in conviviis consumit.’1 Whether 
the picture is quite a fair one is another question. It may be due to the bias of Ptolemy Megalo- 
politanus, and inscriptions suggest that there was something to be said on his side. At any rate 
they prove an interest in architecture and religion, and a ready liberality to cities and temples, which 
agree with the statements of 3 Afaccabces. 


$6. INTEGRITY OF THE Book. 


It is sometimes held that the book is only a fragment of a larger work (Ewald, Fritzsche), or 
that at any rate the opening has been lost (Grimm). The arguments for this view are found in the 
-abruptness of the introduction,® the reference to the plot of Theodotus in i. 2 as though it were well 
known, and to the ‘ before-mentioned companions’ in ii. 25, who have not in fact been introduced 
previously. But if we accept the hypothesis of the writer's dependence on Ptolemy Megalopolitanus, 
it will be more reasonable to suppose that these are slips, due to a carcless reproduction of the 
source. In i. 2 we have ‘a certain Theodotus’, as though from the writer’s standpoint he was being 
mentioned for the first time. while the following words imply a previous reference to his treachery. 
The source is evidently only imperfectly adapted; the tus shows that Theodotus cannot have been 
already named in a lost opening of the book itself. 

Biichler,* on the other hand, argues that 3 AZaccabecs, as it stands, has been drastically edited, and 
contains copious interpolations which have introduced confusion into the story. He points out that 
in the concluding chapters the Alexandrian Jews are hardly mentioned ; they deal solely with the 
return of country Jews to Moeris and the Arsinoite nome. He suggests that the original narrative 
dealt with a persecution of Faytiim Jews, who had refused to join in a birthday feast to Dionysus on 
some occasion when Philopator attempted to establish his cult at Bakchis and Dionysias on the 
banks of Moeris. The references to renegades point to a Samaritan element which was ready to fall 
in with a lax syncretism. In accordance with this theory he makes very considerable excisions in 
the book. There are no grounds for doing this, and it is more probable that the writer himself com- 
bined various stories and is responsible for the resultant confusion. At the same time Biichler’s 
hypothesis as to the reasons which led to the persecution of the Fayim Jews is probable enough, 
and may well indicate one of the historical elements in the story. 


N%e SiMe. 

The book is a product of Alexandrian literature, exemplifying in its extremest form the pseudo- 
Classicalism of the Atticists. It would, however, be misleading to speak of it as written in the most 
literary style, since its artificiality and extravagance make it hardly worthy of the name of literature. 
Particularly when the writer attempts in descriptions to introduce purple passages, he succeeds only 
in being obscure and bombastic: e.g. i. 16 ff., iv, v. 6 ff. His sentences are full of repetitions and 
awkwardly constructed, and for all their attempt at rhetoric are marked by an excessive use of the 
weak introductory particle dé; e.g. of the first 11 verses, Io begin with it. The vocabulary is 
varied ; Swete® gives a selection of 32 words not found elsewhere in the LX X, but in fact the list can 
be extended to over 100; its character may be judged from the fact that it includes 20 adjectives 
compounded with a privative; many again are poetical, such as wavdéupros, or moAvdaxpus. There 
are also about 14 words not found elsewhere in Greek literature, verbs such as YwyovAkeiv, mpoov- 
oré\Aew, and compound adjectives of the type of Bvdorpepiys, prcovPprs, prpoBpexis, TorTOBpoxos, 
hopepoetdiys, mvpdmrovs. 

Among the Classical forms, unique or unusual in the LX.X, which mark the writer as an Atticist, 


} Justinus xxx. 1. 8; his nickname was Tptdov. ? Mahaffy, Emp. Prol., pp. 270 ff. 
% Xenophon’s Oecow. and Josephus’ Zzfe also begin with a 6¢ clause, but apparently in neither case were they 
meant to be regarded as independent works. 
* Tobiaden und Oniaden, pp. 172 ff. 5 Intr. O.T. in Greek, p. 312. 
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are the following !:—réAcov, redéws, deopd, tore, dinptdoOnv, KaevoTartes, @xterpa, and the use of crasis 
with the definite article (rotvdytiov, TadnOes). ; 

At the same time the writer shows the influence of the xouw in such forms as revéacOa, 
kareoxeOn, Wwewta, cidcOnoar, Océ, Terdpty (for rérpas). In iv. 19 there is an interesting example of 
a superfluous éy with dative after xypac6a.* 


§ 8. THEOLOGY. 


The book represents the most orthodox type of old-fashioned Judaism, with its devotion to the 
temple, the law, and the peculiar position of the chosen people. The business of God is to act as 
their champion; there is no trace of universalism, or even any desire for proselytes ; Philopator is 
forced to respect God, but he does not worship Him, as does Nebuchadnezzar, nor is there any of the 
syncretism which we find in the Letter of Aristeas. At the same time, side by side with the tone of 
somewhat arrogant self-satisfaction and narrow materialism, there is a real piety and an absolute 
faith in the power of prayer. There are no references to the Messianic hope, or apocalyptic ideas, 
or the future life. An angel vision terrifies Ptolemy and his followers, but it is not seen by the Jews; 
there is no sign of the desire to interpose intermediaries between God and man, nor is He described 
by periphrases; e.g. His xpévota is mentioned, but in no way personified (iv. 21, v. 30). He is 
addressed directly, and the variety and number of the attributes ascribed to Him is remarkable. The 
heaping up of such attributes in prayer was a feature of Hellenistic Judaism ® (ii. 2 ff, 21, v. 7, 
vi. 2-9, 18, 28; cf. 2 Macc. i. 24, Pr. Man. 1-4). Among the titles of God not found elsewhere in the 
LXX are the following :—pévapyos (ii. 2), spondrwp (iil. 21), peyadoxp.itwp (vi. 2), prcotvBprs (vi. 9), 
évtiysos (vi. 13), peyaddbo€os (vi. 18), as well as several phrases of the type of sdons duvdpews duvacrevwn.* 
Unusual titles are mavtwy éxdatns (ii. 21), Gyte ev Gylots (ii. 2, 21), 6 exearys Kupios (Vv. 35), Tepatonatds 
(vi. 32), pUaTys Toparjr (vii. 23). 

From the theological standpoint, therefore, the book seems to belong to the strict and con- 
servative school of the Hasidim, devoted to the law, and finding its inspiration in the lessons of the 
national history (ii. 2-20, vi. 1-15). It expresses a bitter opposition to the attempts at hellenizing, 
which so nearly overwhelmed Judaism in the second century B.C., and shows no sympathy with the 
developments of thought and doctrine, which at that time were growing up within the Jewish Church. 
Though it belongs to Alexandria, it shows no trace of the influence of the typical Alexandrian ideas.® 
The keenest heresy-hunter could have found no fault with its uncompromising orthodoxy. 


$9. USE OF THE BOOk. 


The references to 3 A/accabces are very few, and entirely confined to Christian writers. They 
include Afost. Canons 85, the Stichometry of Nicephorus, Syxopsis Athanasii, Eus. Chron. ii. 122. 
The Stichometry of Codex Claromontanus implies a knowledge of the book, by mentioning the fourth 
book of Maccabees. In the Synopsis Athanasi? we find Maxxaj3auxa BiSdte. & TiroAeuarxd, where 
Credner’s emendation of xai for 8 is usually followed; Zahn’s woAeyexd has found little support. 
Theodoret of Antioch summarizes the book and treats it as historical (ad Dan. xi), and Swete © calls 
attention to an interesting combination of Isa. lvii. 15 with 3 Macc. ii. 2 in the Liturgy of St. Clement. 
It will be seen that the attestation is entirely Eastern; the book was not accepted in the Western 
Church and does not appear in the Vulgate. 


§ 10. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


The translation which follows is based to some extent upon Churton’s, but is practically a new one. The attempt 
has been made to give an idea of the characteristics of the Greek by preserving the complexity of the sentences, and the 
use of out-of-the-way words. A smoother and more literary rendering would have given a wrong impression of the book. 

In the notes Gy. and A’ refer to the editions of Grimm and Kautzsch. 


' These examples are collected from Thackeray, Gv. O.7. ix Greek; the references will be readily found in the 


index to that book. 2 Cf. Moulton, Graz F k : 
® Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 297 ft. iam ake 18270 


: V. 7, 28, 51, vi. 2, vil. 9; cf. 2 Macc. iil. 34; Esther viii. 13; Wisd. xiv. 3. 
The attempts made to find characteristic features of Philonian thought are very unconvincing. 
* Intr. O.T. in Greek, p. 472. 
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1 Now when Philopator had learned from those who had returned of the capture by Antiochus of the 
places which had been held by him, he issued orders to all his forces, foot and horse, and taking with 
him his sister Arsinoe, marched to the district over against Raphia, where the army of Antiochus 

2was encamped. But a certain Theodotus, determining to carry out his plot, took with him the 
bravest of the soldiers of Ptolemy who had been previously assigned to him, and went by night to 

3 the tent of Ptolemy, intending to kill him single-handed, and thereby put an end to the war. But 
Dositheus, called the son of Drimylus, who was by birth a Jew, but had subsequently abandoned 
the observance of the law, and renounced his ancestral faith, had conveyed Ptolemy away, and put 
some obscure person to sleep in the tent ; and so it happened that on this man fell the vengeance 

4 intended for the other. And when a fierce battle had begun, and things were favouring Antiochus, 
Arsinoe went frequently up and down the ranks, and her hair dishevelled, exhorted them with 
lamentation and tears to fight manfully for themselves, their children, and their wives, promising to 

s give them if they conquered two minae of gold each. And thus it came about that their adversaries 

6 were destroyed in the encounter, and that many were also taken captive. So Ptolemy, having 

7 crushed the attack, determined to visit the neighbouring cities, and encourage them. And having 

8 done this, and given gifts to their shrines, he inspired his subjects with confidence. And when the 
Jews had sent to him some of the senate and elders to greet him, and bring him gifts, and con- 

gratulate him on what had happened, he became the more eager to visit them as quickly as possible. 





9 And when he had come to Jerusalem he sacrificed to the Most High God and ofiered thankofferings, 
acting in some measure according to what was suitable to the place. And entering into the oly 

io place, and being struck by the care displayed, and the beauty, and admiring also the good order of 
i1 the temple, it came into his mind to purpose to enter into the sanctuary. And when they said that 
this was not allowed, since not even members of their own nation could enter, or all the priests, but 

12 only the high-priest who was chief of all, and he once a year, he was by no means convinced. And 
when the law had been read out to him. not even then did he desist from his claim that he himself 

13 should enter, saying, Even if they are deprived of this honour, I must not be so. And he asked 
14 why, when he entered into every shrine, none of those present hindered him? And some one 


I. 9. peytora] mora A tov e&ns tt] wv eLeots 64: mepirrov zt, or ekoxov ve Arm 


I. 1. The opening describes the relations between Ptolemy IV, Philopator (222-204 B.C.), and Antiochus III, the 
Great (224-187 B.C.), immediately before the battle of Raphia, which took place in the spring of 217; Antiochus had 
captured Seleukeia, and occupied Syria and Palestine. See Pol. v. 40 ff.; 82 ff.; Mahaffy, Aoupire of the Ptolemiies, 
ch. vii. The story of Raphia is in substantial agreement with the account of Polybius, but there are certain divergences ; 
(az) in Polybius the two armies reach Raphia at about the same time; (4) Arsinoe encourages the army in concert with 
Philopator éefore the battle ; Antiochus is at first victorious on the right wing, but at the crisis it is the king himself 
who changes the fortune of the day; (c) Polybius refers to the ready submission of Coele-Syria and to Ptolemy’s visits 
to its cities, but he lays stress on their gifts and homage to him, not on his to them, as in 3 Macc. i. 6,7. On the 
significance of these differences see Intr. § 5 2; see also § 6 for the abruptness of the opening, and § 5 4 for character 
of Philopator. Raphia is referred to in Dn. xi. 11, 12. 

his sister Arsinoe. This is correct at the date of Raphia; subsequently, according to Egyptian custom, she 
became Ptolemy’s wife ; Livy (xxxvii. 4) calls her Cleopatra ; Justinus (xxx. 1.7) Eurydice. On the significance of her 
mention here see Intr. § 5 4. 

2. This Theodotus was a deserter from Ptolemy, who had been of great service to Antiochus (Pol. v. 40, 46, 61). 
His attempt is narrated ib. 81; there he takes two men with him, Dositheus is not mentioned, Ptolemy is saved 
because he did not sleep in his official tent, and Theodotus wounds two men and kills Andreas the king’s physician 
(? = the donpds zs of v’). See further Intr. § 5 6. 

6mAwv Tirokcpatker Ta kpatiata. The translation given above is that of most Edd., and xpattora makes it probable. 
But the reference may be to arms and equipment which were MroAepotxd, and therefore not noticed (n. b. ws pdvos kreivat). 
Polybius remarks that the varieties of dress in the two armies prevented discovery. 

3. Dositheus, see Intr. § 5 4. ; 

4. The promise seems impossibly extravagant, but it must be remembered that Egyptian queens had large private 
property, and Abrahams suggests that the promise was only made to the Greek mercenaries. 

_ 5- According to Polybius, Antiochus lost nearly 10,000 infantry, 300 cavalry, and 4,000 prisoners; Ptolemy 1,500 
infantry and 700 cavalry. 

9. Zorros the temple, as regularly in 2, 3 Macc. and elsewhere. ; 

13. nav répevos. Gr. and K. (with hesitation) understand this of the Jewish temple, as though it were wav 76 Tepevos 5 
why had he been allowed to enter at alll, if he might not penetrate into the inmost shrine? But the argument is weak 
even for a despot, and the translation given above is more pointed. 
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15 answered thoughtlessly that he did wrong to make this boast. But since this is so, he said, why 
16 should I not enter in any case, whether they wish it or not? Then the priests in all their robes fell 
down, and besought the Most High God to aid them in that which had come upon them, and to 
turn the violence of him who was making this wicked attack, filling the temple with lamentation 
15 and tears; and those who were left in the city hurried forth in confusion, concluding that something 
18 strange was happening. The virgins who had been shut up in their chambers rushed forth with 
thcir mothers, and covering their hair with dust and ashes, filled the streets with groanings and [ 
1y lamentations. And those who had been lately married, leaving the chambers prepared for zwedded 
20 intercourse and forgetting their proper modesty, ran about in confusion through the city. And as 
for the new-born children, the mothers and nurses who had charge of them left them here and there, 
in the houses or in the streets without care, and came in crowds to the temple which is high above all. 
21 And manifold were the supplications of those gathered here because of the impious enterprise of the 
22 king. And with them the bolder from among the citizens would not endure his carrying the matter 
23 to an extremity, or his determination to complete his project; but calling oz one another to rush 
to arms, and to die bravely for the law of their fathers, they made great confusion in the place, 
and being with difficulty turned from their purpose by the elders and the priests, they joined in 
. 25 supplication with them. And the multitude continued meanwhile praying as before. But the 
elders who were with the king tried in many ways to turn his haughty mind from the purpose he 
26 had conceived. But being emboldened and now setting them all aside, he was even beginning to 
27 approach, thinking that he would complete the design aforesaid. Therefore those who were with 
him seeing this, joined with our own people in beseeching him who has all power to defend them in 
28 their present need, and not to disregard the lawless and insolent deed. So incessant and vehement 
29 was the united cry of the multitude that an indescribable uproar arose. For it might have been 
thought that not only the people, but even the walls and the whole pavement were crying out, since 
all preferred death to the profanation of the oly place. 
t Then the High-Priest Simon bowing his knees before the holy place, and spreading out his hands 
2 in calm reverence, prayed after this manner: Lord, Lord, king of the heavens, and sovereign of all 
creation, holy among the holy ones, only ruler, almighty, give ear to us who are grievously troubled 
3 by one wicked and profane, made wanton in insolence and might. For thou who hast created all 
things, and governest the whole world, art a righteous ruler, and judgest those who do aught in 
4 violence and arrogance. Thou didst destroy those who aforetime did iniquity, among whom were 
5 giants trusting in their strength and boldness, bringing upon them a boundless flood of water. Thou 
didst burn up with fire and brimstone the men of Sodom, workers of arrogance, who had become 
known of all for their crimes, and didst make them an example to those who should come after. 
6 Thou didst try with manifold and grievous punishments the insolent Pharaoh when he enslaved thy 
7 holy people Israel, and didst make known thy mighty power. And when he pursued with chariots 
and a multitude of peoples thou didst overwhelm him in the depth of the sea, but those who trusted 
8 in thee, the ruler of all creation, thou didst bring safely through. And they seeing the works of thy 
9 hands did praise thee, the almighty. Thou, O King, when thou didst create the boundless and 





15. mavtos] mavtov A; mavres V 16, maoas tas ecOnoecw] AV 44, 55,74; Tas ays eo6. al; macats Tats 
aytas eoO, Arm 18. azod Kat] amedoxay A V 44, 55,71, 743 > Arm yoou re V 44, $5, 74 Arm; zov ye Aj 
your te al. __ 19. rave mpos anavrnow dtaretaypevovs magtous| Tous mpos amav vuv Stateraypevors (A -yv) A V 553 
anavras 44, 74, with further variations in cursives ; ‘ were sitting veiled (o7 curtained off) and prepared’ Arm. The 
parallel in iv. 6 confirms zacrots, and dareraypévmy in A suggests that drdvryow is the original reading. 23. tepeor] 
Luc text, Syr; yepacww A Arm al; yepeov V 28. cvvayoperns| -wv Syr Arm and Edd 


Il. r. AV 55, 71 > whole verse; kat eto opobtpador 44, 74; ‘they began to pray and said’ Arm 6. Soxt- 
Hagas Tipopias eyraptoas TO peya gov Kpatos] V; + (after eyrepicas) yy ony duvapw ed ats eyvwpicas A Arm and most 
cursives with variations ; a conflate reading doxtpacas] <8. A; dapacas Luc text 9. nytacas ... cot] + (before 
ot) ets gov ovopa A Arm; ets ovopa cou (> cot) V 


ee | 


15. Text and grammar are in some confusion, but the general meaning Is clear. 
18, 19. The same remark applies; cf. 2 Macc. iii. 19 for the general picture. mpocapries is not found elsewhere ; 
Ver and S. ‘lately’: Edd. ‘completely ’. 
corahperat, There is no parallel for the meaning ‘married’, which is required by the verse. Gr. and K. 


suggest ‘secluded’, others westem (sc. nuptialem) indutae. Arm. translates ‘who had just then only been newly 
introduced ’, which is probably right. 


II. 1. Simon II, son of Onias II (219-199 B.c.). Perhaps referred to in Sir. I. 1, but it is doubtful whether Simon 
the Just is to be identified with Simon I or II. 


_2. This heaping up of the attributes of God is characteristic of Hellenistic Judaism; see Intr.§ 8. dye ev gyius | 
Oe ee = Ivit. 143 see Intr. § 9 for the liturgical use of the phrase. évapxus occurs in Eus. and later writers as 
a title of God. 

__ 4. For giants cf. Judith xvi. 7 ; Sir. xvi. 7; Wisd. xiv. 6; Enoch vii. 2, ix. 9, xv. 8; Jubilees v. 7. See also 2 Pet. 
li. 56, where we have azgel/s, the flood, and Sodom. 


j 
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III MACCABEES 2. 9-29 


| measureless earth, didst choose this city and sanctify this place [for thy name] for thyself, who hast 
| need of nothing, and didst glorify it by a splendid manifestation, establishing it to the glory of thy 
-o great and honourable name. And loving the house of Israel, thou didst promise that if there should 
be a falling away, and distress should overtake us, and we should come to this place and make our 
11-2 supplication, thou wouldst hear our prayer. And indeed thou art faithful and true. And seeing 
that oftentimes when our fathers were afflicted thou didst succour them in their humiliation, and 
:3didst deliver them from great evils, behold now, O holy king, for our many great sins we are 
(4 grievously troubled and put into subjection to our foes, and faint in ov weakness. In our low 
estate this insolent and profane man seeketh to do violence to the holy place which is consecrated 
15 upon earth to the name of thy glory. For man cannot reach thy dwelling place, the heaven of 
t6 heavens. But since thy good pleasure was in thy glory amongst thy people Israel, thou didst 
17 hallow this place. Punish us not by the uncleanness of these men, neither chastise us by their 
profane doings, lest the transgressors boast in their wrath or exult in the insolence of their tongue, 
18 saying, We have trodden down the house of the sanctuary as the houses of the abominations are 
(9 trodden down, Blot out our sins and scatter abroad our offences and manifest thy mercy at this 
?0hour. Let thy compassion speedily overtake us, and put praises in the mouth of the fallen and 
broken in heart, granting us peace. 
21 Then the God who beholds all, the Father of all holy among the holy ones, hearing the supplica- 
tion spoken according to the law, scourged him who was greatly uplifted in violence and inso- 
22 lence, shaking him to and fro as a reed by the wind, so that lying on the ground powerless and 
23 paralysed in body he could not so much as speak, being smitten by a righteous judgement. Where- 
upon his friends and body-guard, seeing that the chastisement which had overtaken him was swift, 
and fearing lest he should even die, speedily drew him out, being overwhelmed by an exceeding great 
4fear. But having after some time recovered himself, he by no means came to repentance though he 
had been thus punished, but departed with bitter threats. 
23 90, arriving in Egypt, and going on further in his wickedness, through his boon companions and 
26 associates, who have been already mentioned, utter strangers to all justice, he was not content with 
his countless excesses, but even reached such a pitch of insolence that he raised evil reports in those 
parts, and many of his friends watching carefully the royal purpose. themselves also followed his 
27 will. He purposed publicly to inflict a disgrace upon the Jewish nation, and erected a pillar on the 
28 tower in the palace with the inscription, That none who did not sacrifice should be allowed to enter 
their temples ; and that all Jews should be degraded to the rank of natives and the condition of 
29 serfs, and that those who spoke against it should be taken by force and put to death; and that 
those who were registered should even be branded on their bodies with an ivy-leaf, the emblem of 


24. arrethas be mexpas Oepevos) V Luc text; pera amecAns Se mxpas a/; pera amechys Se mxpas Oepevos A‘(a clearly conflate 
reading) 





10. I Kings Viil. 33. 
18, abominations is of course a slip from the standpoint of the supposed heathen speaker. __ 
21. mavrwv exdmrys, Cf. 2 Macc. vii. 35, ix. 5; Ad. Esth. xv. 2; Letter of Aristeas, 16; see Deissmann, Light from 
the Ancient East, p. 429. 
évOecpos expressing the law; cf. v. 10. 
For the incident cf. the repulse of Heliodorus in 2 Macc. iii. 22-30, where the resemblance in language is great, 
and the punishment of Antiochus ib. ix. 4 ff. 
25. already mentioned ; either a slip from a Careless use of a source (see Intr. § 6), or a reference to the supposed 
lost beginning of the book. 
26. evil reports—whether against himself, or the Jews, is not clear. F 
28. i.e. the Jews might only enjoy their own worship if they also conformed to the official cult ; cf. Josephus, Avz. 
NIL. 2; ¢ AZ. ii. 6. No other example of the word Aaoypadia was known till the discovery of the Papyri. Grenfell 
and Hunt (7¢é¢. P. [1902] pp. 445-8) discuss this passage with reference to Wilcken’s view that the word implies the 
*poll-tax’ of the Roman period, and is therefore an anachronism in a decree ascribed to Philopator, and in fact proves 
that the book dates from the Roman period. They show that the word does occur in Ptolemaic papyri, but not in its 
fully developed technical sense; it means not a tax, but ‘a taxing list of persons, most, or all, of whom were native 
Egyptians’. dads is the technical term for Egyptians as contrasted with Greeks (ih. p. 552). This exactly fits the 
context here. 
Siabeors is freq. in Polybius = condition ; cf. esp. xv. 31. 5 xywpyoavres eis tH €€ dpyns 8. For the idea cf. Philo, 
Leg. ad Cai. 17. ; aa 
29. Ewald finds here an allusion to the vine as ‘the symhol and arms of Jerusalem’ ; i.e. it is maliciously suggested 
that the Jews have been worshippers of Dionysus all along. This, however, is rather far-fetched. : There is good 
evidence that Bacchus was the family god of the Ptolemies (wze Satyrus af. Theophr. ad Autolyc. 11, p.94). Philo- 
pator apparently allowed himself to be branded (IdAAos, 6 PtAomatrwp Urodepatos bia 1d GidAAa Koco xateattxOat os oi 
Taddra, Steph. Thes. s.v.); cf. also Biichler, Zod. uv. On. pp. 197 ff., for traces of the cult in Egypt during this period. 
In 2 Mace. vi. 1 Antiochus introduces the worship of Bacchus into Jerusalem. ; 
For branded cf. Philo, De Afoz. i. § (Jews who allowed themselves to be branded), and Isa. xliv. 5 (a probable 
reference to branding the name of J” on the hand), 
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II] MACCABEES 2. 30—3. 11 


30 Dionysus, and be reduced to their former limited status. But that he might not appear an enemy 
to all, he added: But if any of therh prefer to join those who are initiated into the mysteries, they 
shall have equal rights with the citizens of Alexandria. on ; 

31 Some fobviously hating the price paid for the religion of their city} readily gave themselves up, 

32 expecting to gain great glory from their association with the king. But the greater part stood firm 
with a noble courage, and departed not from their religion ; and paying money as a ransom for 

33 their lives fearlessly attempted to save themselves from the registration. And they remained of 
good hope that they should find help, and abhorred those who parted from them, accounting them 
as enemies of their nation, and excluding them from social intercourse and the rendering of any 
service. 

31 The impious ing perceiving this was so greatly enraged that he was not only wroth with those 
who dwelt at Alexandria, but was even more bitterly hostile to those in the country, and ordered 
that they should all be speedily gathered together, and put an end to by the most cruel death. 

2 While this was being arranged a malicious report was noised abroad against the Fezzshk nation on 
the part of men who agreed together to do them hurt, an occasion being afforded for representing 
3 that they hindered them from the observance of the laws. But the Jews continued to maintain 
4 their goodwill towards the kings and their unswerving fidelity. Yet worshipping God, and living 
according to his law, they held themselves apart in the matter of food; and for this reason they 
5 were disliked by some; but adorning their conversation by the good practice of righteousness they 
6 were established in the good report of all. But of this good practice, which was the common talk 
; of all men with regard to the nation, the foreigners took no account ; but they talked continually of 
the difference they made with regard to worship and food, alleging that they were friendly neither 
to the king nor his army, but ill-disposed, and bitterly hostile to his interests; thus they cast no 
8 small opprobrium upon them. But the Greeks in the city having been in no way injured by them, 
g seeing the unexpected disturbance about them, and the unlooked-for concourse, were not able to f 
help them—for they lived under a tyranny—but tried to comfort them and were indignant, expect- 
ing that this affair would take a change for the better ; for so great a community could not be thus 

10 allowed to perish when it had committed no fault. And already some of their neighbours and 
friends and business associates, taking aside some of the Fews secretly, gave pledges of their protec- 
tion and earnest endeavours for their assistance. 

11 So the king, puffed up by his present prosperity, and regarding not the power of the most high . 
God, but supposing that he himself would always hold firmly to the same purpose, wrote this letter 














3I. emrro\aiws | V2 Arm; emaoAews A; ext moAcws V* al za (ras A") rns wodcws evoeseras extBabpa A 3 ras . . . emtBabpas 
V a/, with numerous variations of evreSous, emtBabpots, and alterations of order orvyourzes| -at A 3 orocyourres ATM 
Luc text (with variations of spelling) | 
III. 4. ext r@ xara ras tpoas] V 62,643 emt ro Karaotpodas Ay ent rivey Kat xaracrpodas al ertois| -o1 A 
29. xaraxwpi(w is technical = ‘enrol’ or ‘enter’; cf. papyri, Letfer of Aristeas, 36, Canopus and Rosetta inscriptions. | 
The latter also speak of records set up on a stelé (v. 27). 


30. The question of Alexandrian citizenship and its different grades is complicated; cf. Mahaffy, P/o/. Dvz., p. 58. 
According to the repeated statements of Josephus (4x7. XII. i; XIX, v. 2, &c.) the Jews already possessed a full citizen- { 
ship. But there is no doubt that whatever such privileges they had at this period they enjoyed as individuals and 
not as a nation, and very little is known of citizenship outside Alexandria. There was therefore room for such a grant 
as this; and there are in fact independent traces of it in Physcon’s reign (Intr. § 54). Abrahams suggests that 
Alexandrian citizenship was offered to the Fayiim Jews in order to simplify organization or taxation. Cf. 2 Macc. iv. 9 
for attempt to impose Antiochene citizenship on the Jerusalem Jews, and Josephus (Az#. XII. iii. 2) for close con- 
nexion of citizenship with religion. ; 

31. The first part of the verse is very obscure. K., ‘who on account of the citizenship in a city hated the approaches 
to the city of piety’. Gr. takes ézrt aéAccs, ‘some who were over a district, or community, in Alexandria,’ and the last 
part Is translated by some ‘ hated the advances of the religion of the city’. I suggest with hesitation the translation 
given above, which keeps the best attested reading. émtéAaos in Aristotle frequently means ‘evident’ or ‘obvious’. 
€niBabpov means ‘a fare’, or more generally ‘ price paid’; cf. Plut. 2. 727 f, where the stork by its destruction of 
snakes pays éniBubpov m1 yys. 

The reference would be to the heavy demands made by the Jewish law, or more specifically to the Temple tax, } 
and it is possible, as Bichler suggests, that the renegades may be Samaritans; at any rate they are the lax, Hellen- 
izing section of the Egyptian Jews (cf. Kennett, Schweich Lectures [1909], Lect. II]). The Arm. gives a similar sense: 
‘Many of them, shallow-witted people [taking emmodaios as meaning “ superficially”] who aforetime indeed were 
irresolute in the ancient law! 

If ‘ city of piety’ be the right translation, it confirms Prof. Burkitt’s emendation of 72M for DIN in Isa. xix. 18, 
though there the reference is not to Jerusalem. : 


HI. 4. On the unpopularity caused by Jewish peculiarities see an exhaustive study by Dobschutz, Amer. J. Theol. 
1904, pp. 728 ff.; cf. the defence in Letter of Aristeas, 128 ff. For the hostility of the populace see Philo’s account of 
the violence of the Alexandrian mob in the outbreak under Caligula. 

8. The Greeks are the better-class Macedonian element. There is evidence that their position too was attacked 
by Physcon (Mahaffy, Einf, Piol., p. 388). 
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Ii] MACCABEES 38. 12—4. 3 


2 against them. King Ptolemy Philopator to his generals and soldiers in Egypt and every place 
4 greeting and prosperity. I myself and our affairs prosper. Our expedition into Asia, of which you 
yourselves are aware, having been brought to an expected conclusion by the help of the Gods 

5 granted us deliberately, we thought, not by force of arms, but by kindness and much benevolence 
to foster the peoples of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, bestowing benefits upon them with all readiness. 

6 And having granted large revenues to the temples in the cities, we came to Jerusalem as well, going 
up thither to show honour to the temple of the accursed people who never cease from their folly. 

7 Seemingly they welcomed our presence, but their welcome was insincere ; for when we were eager 
8 to enter their shrine and to honour it with magnificent and beautiful offerings, carried away by their 
ancient pride they prevented us from going in, being left unhurt by our power on account of the 

9 benevolence we have to all. /But they show plainly their ill-will towards us, and standing alone 
among nations in their stiff-necked resistance to kings and their own benefactors, they refuse to take 

20 anything in a proper spirit. We accommodated ourselves to their folly, and returning victoriously 
21 to Egypt, and treating all nations with kindness. have acted as was right. And under these cir- 
cumstances, making known to all our readv forgiveness of their fellow-countrymen, on account of 
their alliance, and the numerous matters which have been freely entrusted to them from of old, we 
have ventured to make a change, and have made up our mind to hold them worthy even of Alex- 

22 andrian citizenship, and to give them a share in our religious rites from time to time. But they 
taking this in the opposite spirit and rejecting the good offer with their inborn ill-feeling, and 
23 continually inclining to evil, not only refused the invaluable citizenship, but also show their con- 
tempt silently and by words for the few among them who behave properiy towards us, in every case 
secretly expecting that through their infamous behaviour we should speedily alter our 
24 policy. Therefore having good proof for our persuasion that they are evilly disposed towards us 
in every way, and taking precautions lest when some sudden tumult is raised against us hereafter 
25 we should have these impious people behind our backs as traitors and barbarous foes, we give order 
that, as soon as this epistle reaches you, you shall at once send to us with harsh and violent treat- 
ment those who dwell among you with women and children, binding them fast in every way with 
26 iron chains, to meet a terrible and ignominious death, as befits traitors. For we believe that when 
they have been punished together, our estate will be established for the future in the surest and 
27 best condition. And whoever shall harbour any Jew, old man or child or very suckling, shall with 
28 all his house be tortured to death with the most horrible torments. Information may be given by 
any one; the izformer to receive the estate of the guilty party, with two thousand drachmae from 
29 the royal treasury, and to be honoured with freedom. And every place where a Jew shall be 
detected at all in concealment shall be made a waste and burnt with fire, and shall become entirely 


30 useless to any mortal creature for all time. Thus ran the letter. 


1 In every place where this decree reached, a feast at the public charges was made for the heathen 
with exultation and joy, the hatred which had long before become inveterate in their hearts being now 
2 freely displayed. But among the Jews there was unceasing grief and a lamentable crying with 
tears, their heart being all aflame with their groanings, as they bewailed the unlooked-for destruction 
3 which had been suddenly decreed against them. What district or city or what habitable place at 


Ij. +(after cuppayta) cat nyerepa Se pwyn inferior cursives 21. Kat peroyous ... Kataotnoa] > V 62, 64 
Arm 25. evvepopevous] evonpatvopevovs Luc text, Syr: epparvoperovs Arm (uf videtur) 28. rns eAevbepins 
oreparwOnoerat] A V 55,74: + (after eA.) rev&erat xae a/; ‘honoured with a crown of freedom’ Arm 

IV. 2. adnxrov] V 44, 55, 74 (cf. Letter of Aristeas, 269); adexroy A; avnxeotoy al 3. otxntos] oxrearos A V ; 
unparalleled = ‘habitable’, in 2 Macc. ix. 28 = pitiable 





13. On the papyri evidence for the technical terms in this letter see Intr. § 4; on the parallels with similar official 
documents in the Letter of Aristeas see § 46. 

21. For the confidence reposed in Jews see vi. 25, vii. 7; Avistcas, 36, and the Josephus passages quoted on ii. 30. 
The Elephantine Papyri show that as early as the fifth century b.c. Jewish garrisons had been established by the 
Persians at Elephantine and Assuan to guard the southern frontier of Egypt. 

tay dei iepewv, Edd. tr. ‘eternal religious rites’, Mahaffy emends to ieperay, which he translates by ‘ priesthood’ 
= icpwourdy (Emp. Prol., p. 268,n. 2). But with this reading, the translation of the text seems better, giving dei its 
idiomatic classical meaning ; for the meaning of iepeay cf. 2 Kings x. 20. 

28. The shorter reading, omitting revgera: xai, is to be preferred. Deissmann (4. S., p. 341) emends further to 
ehevOepiu (cf. the reading of the Arm.), the s being due to the following oreparwOnoerat. He gives examples from Polyb. 
xil. 9. § and the papyri of the use of cre@avovy in the metaphorical) sense of ‘reward’. Freedom is opposed to the 
practical slavery with which the Jews were threatened ; cf. cAcv@epor in vii. 20. But it is not probable that the Jews 
themselves should be expected to be the only informers. Accepting his emendation, it would be better to see a 
reference to native-born Egyptians, who were practically serfs, and more likely to be specially hostile to the Jews 
(cf. Aréstcas, 36), in contrast to the Greeks who favoured them (iii. 8). But much is to be said for the emendation 
Tots eAevOepiors (‘at the Eleutheria’); cAevPepevs and €AevOepos were names of Dionysus, and the Eleutheria sometimes 
meant a festival of Dionysus (v. Szeph. Thes. s.v.). Though there is no evidence of the Eleutheria in Egypt under the 
Ptolemies, there is abundant evidence of the cult of Dionysus at this period. 
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III MACCABEES 4. 4-21 


4 all or what streets were not filled with wailing and lamentation for them? For in such manner with 
harshness and pitiless heart were they sent away with one accord by the generals in the cities, that 
at the sight of their unusual sufferings even some of their encmies, with common pity before their 

5 eyes. remembering the uncertain issue of life, wept at their hapless departure. For there was carried 
away a multitude of old men, covered with their wealth of grey hairs, forcing toa swift journey 
their fect bent and sluggish from old age under the violence of their rough driving which knew no 

6 shame. And the young women who had but lately entered the marriage chamber for the society of 
wedded life, with lamentations instead of joy, and with their perfumed locks covered with dust, were 
carried away unveiled, and with one accord sang a dirge in place of the wedding hymn, scarred by 

z the cruel treatment of the heathen; and as prisoners exposed to public gase they were dragged 

g along with violence until they were embarked on board. And their consorts, with ropes on_ their 
necks instead of garlands, in the flower of their youthful age, spent the remainder of the days of their 
marriage feast in dirges instead of mirth and youthful ease, seeing the grave already yawning at their 

9 feet. And they were brought on board driven like wild beasts under the constraint of iron bonds ; 
some were fastened by the neck to the benches of the ships; others had their feet secured in the 

10 strongest fetters ; and further they were shut off from the light by the thick planks above, that in 
entire darkness they might be treated as traitors throughout the whole voyage. 

11 When they had been brought to the place called Schedia, and the voyage was completed as 
determined by the king, he ordered them to be imprisoned in the hippodrome that was before the 
city, a place of immense circuit and very suitable for making them a gazing stock to all who entered 
the city, and to those of the inhabitants (?) who went into the country to sojourn, so that they might 

12 neither communicate with his army, or in any way claim protection of the walls. But after this had 
been done, hearing that their fellow-countrymen in the city often went out in secret and bewailed the 

13 shameful fate of their brethren, he was enraged and ordered that they should be treated in exactly 

14 the same way as the others, receiving in no respect a lesser punishment. And he commanded that 
the whole race should be registered by name, not for the wearisome service of labour which was briefly 
described before, but that they should be tortured with the torments to which he had sentenced 

15 them, and finally be made an end of in the space of a single day. The registration therefore was 
carried on with bitter haste and zealous diligence from sunrise to sunset, coming to an end after 
forty days but stil? uncompleted. 

16 But the king was greatly and continually filled with joy, ordering feasts in the temples of his 
idols, with a heart far astray from the truth and profane lips, praising dumb zdo/s which could not speak 

17 to them or help, and uttering words which were not fitting against the most high God. But after 
the aforesaid space of time the scribes reported to the king that they were no longer able to continue 

18 the registration of the Jews on account of their incalculable number ; although the greater number 
of them were still in the country, some still remaining in their homes and others on the journey, it 

19 was impossible for all the generals in Egypt. And after he had threatened them fiercely as having 

20 been bribed to contrive their escape, he was at length clearly convinced on this point, when they told 
him and proved that even the paper manufactory and the pens which they used for writing had 

21 already given out. But this was the working of the invincible providence of him who was aiding the 
Jews from heaven. 


5. yepatey Anos modta mexvxagpevor] V a/, with variations ; yeper mAnpys wokas Tenvkacpevov A 10. to deyyos 
aroxAetopevor] > A V Luc text, Arm; but the phrase is necessary to the grammar and sense, and is hardly a 
glossator’s Il. tow ex tourwv] This can hardly mean ‘ those of the inhabitants’. For tovrwy read ravrys : ‘those 
who set out from it to the country’ (R. H.C.) meptBodwr] V al; -w A; -ov Luc text 16. es d€ tov peytorov 
Ocov| > roy peyorov beow A 55, 64,933 > whole concluding clause V 18. xata rov mopor| Luc text ; cava Tov 
torov A; xatatpomov V ; xata torov al; Kautzsch suggests a lacuna at the end of the verse, ‘to gather them all together’ 


eae - Ned is obscure and probably corrupt, but the general sense is clear. 
. Chi. 18 ff 
11. Schedia was three miles from Alexandria (Strabo xvii, p. 800) ; probably a landing-place nearer the city is 
here intended. The Hippodrome was before the east gate of the city (ib. p. 795). 
xatafieoat mepodov, Edd. supply airovs as object, ‘ honour them with the protection of walls’, But this is very 
awkward grammatically, since it is the subject of the previous clause. For meaning of xata&tovr as given in the trans- 
lation adopted cf. 2 Macc. xiii. 12. 


14. See ii. 28 (condition of serfs). 

16. Cf. Dn. iv. 4. 

20. xaptnpia is not found elsewhere; cf. Pliny, A. H. xviii. 10 Chartariae officinae. For ypathxoi xddapor cf. Grenfell, 
P.ii. 38. Philo, c. #7. 6, gives the number of Jews in Egypt as a million, but it is impossible to defend the bombastic 
exaggerations of this chapter. There are also some inconsistencies; 7. 12 ff. seem to imply that the Jews in Alexandria 
had not yet been interfered with, and according to v. 18 many of the country Jews are still at large; contrast ii. 27 ff., 


iv. 1 ff. 
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1 Then he called Hermon who was in charge of the elephants, and filled with bitter anger and 
2 wrath, and altogether inflexible, ordered him for the next day to drug all the elephants—in number 
five hundred—with copious handfuls of frankincense, and abundance of unmixed wine, and then when 
they were maddened by the plentiful supply of drink to bring them in to compass the fate of the Jews. 
3 And giving this order he turned to his feasting, having gathered together those of his friends and 
4 army who were most hostile to the Jews, while [Hermon] the ruler of the elephants attended to the 
5 injunction with all care. And the servants who were in charge of the Jews went out in the evening 
and bound the hands of the hapless wretches, taking all other precautions to keep them safe through the 
6 night, imagining that the nation would at one blow meet its final destruction. But the Jews who 
seemed to the heathen to be destitute of all protection. on account of the constraint and bonds 
7 which encompassed them on every side, with crying that would not be silenced, all called with tears 
gon the almighty Lord and ruler of all power, their merciful God and father, beseeching him to 
frustrate the wicked design against them and to deliver them by a glorious manifestation from the 
9 fate yawning ready before them. So their prayer ascended fervently to heaven; but Hermon, 
1o having given the pitiless elephants drink till they were filled with the plenteous supply of wine and 
sated with frankincense. came early in the morning to the palace to report to the king about this. 
11 But the good creature, bestowed night and day from the beginning of time by him who gives the 
12 portion of sleep to all, evez to whomsoever he will, ##zs he sent upon the king ; and he was over- 
borne by a sweet and heavy s/umber by the operation of the Lord, thus being greatly foiled in his 
13 lawless purpose, and utterly disappointed in his unchangeable design. But the Jews having escaped 
the appointed hour praised their holy God, and again besought him who is ready to forgive to 
14 manifest the might of his all-powerful hand before the proud eyes of the heathen. But when the 
middle of the tenth hour had nearly come he who was in charge of the invitations, seeing the guests 
15 assembled, went to the king and shook him. And having woken him up with difficulty, he pointed out 
16 that the hour for the banquet was already passing, reminding him of the circumstances. And the 
king considering these, betook himself to his cups and ordered those who had come for the banquet 
17 to take their places over against him. And when this had been done he called on them to give them- 
selves up to revelry, and counting themselves highly honoured to reckon as a joy the feast, late as it 
18 was. And when the entertainment had gone on for some time, the king called Hermon and asked with 
19 fierce threats why the Jews had been allowed to survive that day. But when he pointed out that he 
20 had completely carried out the order overnight, and his friends confirmed him, the king with a rage 
more fierce than VPhalaris, said that the Fezs might thank his sleep for the respite of the day; but, 
he added, make ready the elephants in the same manner without further delay for the following day 
21 to destroy utterly the accursed Jews. When the king had’ spoken, all who were present readily 
22 assented with joy with one accord, and each one departed to his own house. But they did not 
spend the night season in sleep. so much as in devising all manner of cruel insults for those whom 
they thought to be in such wretched plight. 
23. So as soon as the cock had crowed in the morning, Hermon harnessed the beasts and began to 
24 put them in motion in the great colonnade. And the multitudes in the city assembled for the 
25 piteous spectacle, eagerly looking for the break of day. But the Jews drawing their last breath for 
but a brief moment more, with tearful supplications and strains of woe, raising their hands to heaven, 
26 besought the most high God again to help them speedily. The rays of the sun were not yet scattered 
abroad, and the king was receiving his friends, when Hermon came to his side and invited him to go 
27 forth, explaining that the desire of the king was ready to be fulfilled. When the king understood 
him, he was astonished at the unusual szszaons to go forth, having been overwhelmed with complete 
28 ignorance, and asked {what was the matter on account of which this had been so zealously completed}. 
But this was the operation of God the ruler of all, who had put in his mind forgetfulness of his former 
29 devices. But Hermon and all his friends pointed to the beasts and the army ; It is prepared, O king, 


| III MACCABEES 5. 1-29 


V. 4. Eppov] to Eppor Luc text, Syr, reading adpapdrws as a proper name, apopwr. But H. is the éAedavrapxns ; 
the position suggests the name is a gloss; Arm > 12. xatexyeOn| A V al; xatacyxebes vive amo exrepas ews evvatns 
Luc text, Syr 17. To Tapwpov THs oupToctas .. . es evgpoouvns (-y V) KatabecOu pepos] V Luc text, Arm; ro 
mapov .. . ets evpacuyny A al 27. TL To mpaypa e* ov Tovta avrw peta orrovdns TereheoTar] ort ro Seacagovpevor ere 
auTw et pera omovdns TeTeAecTat A 19, 93 (A > et); ott To Stpadour . .. TereAea@ue V ; apparently a primitive corruption, 
though the general sense is clear : 


V. 2. Philadelphus had 300 elephants; Philopator had 73 at Raphia. 
5. The mention of the binding has heen supposed to be inconsistent with iii. 25, iv. 9; but it is to be presumed that 
once the Jews were safe in the hippodrome, their fetters were taken off. 
Ig. i.e. 3.30 p.m., the Babylonian reckoning being in use in Egypt. 
20. Phalaris—the tyrant of Agrigentum in the sixth century B.C., whose cruelty had become proverbial (Polyb. xii. 
25); cf. caf. wv. 42. 
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Ill MACCABEES 5. 30—6. 1 


30 according to thine eager purpose. But he was filled with fierce anger at the words, because by the 

providence of God he had entirely lost his wits on this matter, and looking on him said threaten- 

31 ingly, If thy parents or offspring were hcre, I would have furnished them as this rich banquet for the 

fierce beasts in place of the Jews against whom I have no charge and who have shown in a pre- 

32 eminent degree a full and unshaken loyalty to my ancestors. And indeed, if _it were not for the 

33 affection kindled by our life together and thy service, thou shouldst have died instead of these. So 

34 Hermon met with an unexpected and dangerous threat, and his eyes and countenance fell. And 

the king’s friends, slinking away sullenly one by one, sent away the assembled crowds, each to his 

35 own business. And the Jews hearing the words of the king, praised the Lord God who had 
manifested Ais glory, the king of kings, having obtained this help also from him. 

30 But the king, having arranged the banquet once more in the same way, ordered them to turn to 

37 their pleasures. And calling Hermon he said threateningly, How often, thou wretched creature, 

38 must I give thee orders about these very things? Even now make ready the elephants for the 

39 morrow to destroy the Jews. But his kinsmen who sat at table with him wondered at his shifting 

40 purpose, and remonstrated, How long, O King, dost thou make trial of us as though we were fools, 

now for the third time giving orders for their destruction, and once more when the matter is in 

41 hand changing and cancelling thy decree? Wherefore the city is in a tumult through its expecta- 

tion, and being crowded with throngs of people has now been several times in danger of being put 

42 to plunder. On this the king, a Phalaris in all things. was filled with madness, and, reckoning 

nothing of the changes of mind which had been wrought in him for the protection of the Jews. 

swore strongly a fruitless oath that he would without delay send to the grave the Jews mangled by 

43 the knees and feet of the beasts, and would march against Judaea and quickly level it to the ground 

with fire and sword, fand burning to the earth their temple which we might not enter would quickly 

44 make it empty for all time of those who sacrificed thereinf. Then his friends and kinsmen went 

away joyfully with good confidence, and ordered the army to the most convenient places of the city 

45 to keep guard. And the ruler of the elephants, having driven the beasts into a state almost, one 

might say, of madness by fragrant draughts of wine mingled with frankincense, and having fitted 

46 them in a fearful guise with implements, at dawn, the city being now filled with countless multitudes 

thronging towards the hippodrome, entered the palace and urged on the king to the business that 

47 lay before him. And he, his impious heart filled with fierce anger, started forth with all his force 

with the beasts, determined with an unfeeling heart and his own eyes to gaze on the grievous and 

48 piteous destruction of the afore-mentioned Fews. And when they saw the dust raised by the 

clephants going out at the gate, and the armed force accompanying them, and the movement of the 

49 crowd, and heard the far-sounding tumult, thinking that the last crisis of their life had come and the 

end of their miserable suspense, they betook themselves to lamentation and groans, and kissed one 

another, embracing their relatives and falling on their necks, parents and children, mothers and 

50 daughters ; and others with new-born babes at their breast drawing their last milk. But none the 

less, reflecting on their former deliverances sent from heaven, with one accord they threw them- 

51 Selves on their faces, and took the babes from their breasts, and cried out with an exceeding loud 

voice, beseeching the ruler of all power by a manifestation to show pity upon them now that they 

were come to the gates of death. 
61 But a certain Eleazar, a man of note among the priests of the country, whose years had already 


29. At the end of this verse 64 has a long addition (14 lines in Holmes and Parsons), according to which the king is 
inclined to spare the Jews ; his friends, including Hermon (who is mentioned as though for the first time), remind him 


of his decree, and the dangerous character of the Jews 30. pera aretAns] + ets Tov Eppowra kat dvopeveot Aoyots 
Aodopnoas Luc text 31. eoxevaca av] 623 ecxevacay A V 40. ws adoyors} V a/; > 19,933 > adoyous A; fin 
thy mind’ Arm 42, bakapts] chadepos Arm (a tempting variant, but cf. v.20) 43. Tupt mpyvea ev Taxet Kat TwY 


guvreAourray exes Ovotas epnpov tov anavta xpovoy Kkatacrncew] nupe mpnv AV; > ca A Val; > epnpoy A V Arm al; 
tes (before rov) A V af; Arm paraphrases freely. The verse is in confusion, and we seem to have a conflate 
reading (n.b. repetition Of mupi, ornoed Oai—karuorncey, da Tayous —€ep taxet). Swete emends mpyr to mpncarra, but the 
verse remains unintelligible with the omission of cai and épyyor in the Uncials. Perhaps zvupt mpyy conceals some adj. 
governing Toy ourrehowvrwy. Ora tempting emendation would be wupay, which a scribe might have altered to mupny, 
hesitating as to the form, zupay mepyy giving rise to mup: mpyy: ‘make [the temple] the funeral pyre of those who 
sacrifice there.’ The objection is that it becomes necessary to omit tov dravta Xpovov. 


VI. 1. tepewr] lovdatav A, evidently objecting to the presence of Jewish priests in Alexandria 


31. The first part of the verse is an iambic, apparently an unidentified quotation from a poet. 
39. kinsmen—the ovyyejs was the regular term for the higher officials at the Ptolemaic court. 
43. we—from the king S point of view, as though the clause was in orafzo recta. 
45- i.e. scythes, knives, &c. were attached to the elephants. 
VI. 1. Eleazar is the typical old man of piety and faith; cf. 2 Macc. vi. 18; 4 Macc. vi. 5, vii. 1, and Letfer of 
alristeas, 41, &ce. 
Priests: vil. 13 shows that this reading is right. They are the priests of the temple at Leontopolis and the fact 
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III MACCABEES 6. 1-25 


reached old age, and who was adorned with every virtue of life, made the elders who were round 
2 him cease from calling on the holy God, and prayed thus: King of great power, most high, almighty 
3 God, who governest all creation with loving-kindness, look upon the seed of Abraham, the children 
of Jacob thy sanctified one, the people of thy sanctified inheritance, who are unjustly perishing, 


“4 strangers in a strange land. O Father, thou didst destroy Pharaoh, the former ruler of this Egypt, 


with his multitude of chariots, when he was lifted high in his lawless insolence and a tongue 
speaking great things, drowning him together with his proud host, and didst cause the light of thy 


{5 mercy to shine upon the race of Israel. Thou, when Sennacherib, the cruel king of the Assyrians, 


was puffed up by his countless hosts, after he had taken the whole earth captive by his sword, and 
was lifted up against thy holy city speaking grievous words of boasting and insolence, thou, Lord, 


‘|6didst break him in pieces, making manifest thy power to many nations. Thou, when the three 


friends in Babylonia freely gave their life to the flames that they should not serve vain things, didst 
make as dew the fiery furnace, and deliver them unharmed even to the hair of their head, turning the 
7 flame upon all their adversaries. “Thou, when Daniel was cast through the slanders of envy to the 


_}8 lions beneath the ground as food for wild beasts, didst bring him up to the light unhurt. And when 


Jonah was languishing unpitied in the belly of the sea-born monster, thou didst restore him, 


_j9 O Father, uninjured to all his household. And now thou hater of insolence. rich in mercy, protector 


of all, quickly manifest thyself to the saints of Isracl’s line, in their insolent oppression by the 
o abominable and lawless heathen. And if our life has been ensnared in impious deeds during our 
sojourning, save us from the hand of the enemy, and destroy us, O Lord, by whatever fate thou 
1choosest. Let not the men whose thoughts are vanity bless their vain gods for the destruction of 
2thy beloved, saying, Neither has their God delivered them. Thou who hast all might and all 
power, the Eternal, look now upon us; pity us who by the mad insolence of lawless men are 
3 being sent to death as traitors; and Ict the heathen to-day fear thy invincible might, thou glorious 
4 one, who hast mighty works for the salvation of the race of Israel. The whole multitude of babes 
5 with their parents beseecheth thee with tears. Let it be shown to all heathen that thou art with us, 
O Lord, and hast not turned thy face away from us; but as thou hast said, Not even when they 
were in the land of their enemies have I forgotten them, even so bring it to pass, O Lord. 
6 And when Eleazar was even now ending his prayer, the king with the beasts and the whole 
7 insolent array of his army came to the hippodrome. And the Jews beholding it raised a great cry 
to heaven, so that now the surrounding valleys re-echoed it, and caused in all the hosts an incon- 


§ trollable trembling. Then the greatly glorious. almighty, and true God, making manifest his holy face, 


opened the gates of heaven, from which two glorious angels of terrible aspect descended, visible to 


i9all but the Jews. and withstood them and filled the army of the adversaries with confusion and 
-o terror, and bound them with immovable fetters. And a great horror seized on the body of the 


1 king as well, and his fierce insolence was forgotten. And the beasts turned round against the 
armed hosts that followed them and began to tread them under foot and destroy them. 


72 And the king’s wrath was turned to pity and tears on account of that which he had devised 
'3 before. For hearing the outcry and seeing them all prostrate to meet their death, he wept and 
‘4 angrily threatened his friends, saying, Ye usurp the kingly power, surpassing even tyrants in your 


cruelty ; and me myself, who am your benefactor, ye plot to deprive of my dominion and my life, 


+5 devising secretly things that are unprofitable to the kingdom. Who hath driven each one from his 


home the men who have faithfully held the fortresses of our country, and gathered them here without 


8. adedas] -ov 55; adidor A; adedov V: exidorv Luc text 9. oxeracra] dixacta A aytous] aro V 17. wrony| 
A, Luc text (mom 62); otpwyny al; > V 55 





that the writer recognizes them shows that the bias against the Onias temple, which Willrich and others have found 
in the book, is not very marked. 

a 3 Dn. 1. 50 (LAX) exoinoey 76 pécor 7s Kaptrou Ogei mrvevpa Spécou Suacupifov; and il. 94 (Heb. in. 27) for ‘hair 
of the head’. 

§. The restoration of Jonah to his home is not mentioned in the O.T., but is easily inferred. 

15. Lev. xxvi. 44. 

18. greatly glorious. Cf. 1 Enoch xiv. 20; T-. Lev. iii. 4, where God is called ‘the Great Glory’. For the relation 
to the narrative of Josephus see Intr. § 54. For the terrer inspired by visions cf. 2 Macc. iii. 24 ff., x. 29; 
Wisd. xvii. 3, 15, xviii. 17, the repulse of Heliodorus in the first passage being the nearest parallel. Similar ideas 
meet us in Greek history, e.g. the apparitions at Marathon and Salamis. The peculiar feature here is that 
the vision is not seen by the Jews themselves. The suggestion that they were already sufficiently terrified is not 
very convincing. Possibly the current Jewish version of the story ascribed the fright of the clephants to some other 
cause. But it is noticeable that there are no other references to angels in the book, even in the reference to Senna- 
cherib in vi. 5; the writer did not belong to the school which delighted in them, and he makes as little of their 
appearance as he can. 

25. For the services of the Jews cf. passages quoted on iii. 21. 
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III MACCABEES 6. 26—7. 6 


26 reason? Who hath thus lawlessly overwhelmed with indignities those who from the beginning have 
been in all things conspicuous beyond all nations in their goodwill towards us, and have ofttimes 
27 encountered the worst dangers man can undergo? Loose, yea loose, their unjust bonds ; send 
28 them to their homes in peace, asking pardon for what has been already done. Set free the sons of 
the almighty living God of Heaven, who from the days of our ancestors until now hath granted an 
29 unimpaired stability and glory to our estate. Thus he spake ; and they, having been set free in 
__ a moment, praised the holy God their saviour, having but now escaped death. 
— (30) Then the king returning to the city called the officer who was over the revenues, and ordered him 
Ao supply to the Jews for a space of seven days wines and all else necessary for a feast, decreeing 
that they should keep a festival of deliverance with all manner of rejoicing in the very place in ~ 
31 which they had thought to meet their fate. Then those who before were reviled and nigh to the 
grave, or rather had already one foot therein, instead of a bitter and most lamentable death, held 
a banquet to celebrate their deliverance, and full of joy they portioned between their companies the 
32 place which had been prepared for their destruction and grave. And ceasing the piteous strain of 
> dirges, they took up the song of their fathers, praising God the saviour of Israel and doer of wonders ; 
and laying aside all wailing and lamentation they formed dances in token of joy for their safe 
33 deliverance. And likewise the king too convening a great banquet in celebration of this, unceasingly 
34 gave thanks in exalted terms to heaven for their unexpected deliverance. And those who before 
supposed that they (the Jews) were doomed to destruction and to be food for birds, and had joyfully 
carried out the registration, groaned at finding themselves covered with confusion and their fiery blast 
33 of insolence quenched ingloriously. And the Jews, as we have already said, formed the dance which 
— 36 we have before described, and spent their time in feasting with joyful thanksgiving and psalms. And 
establishing a public ordinance about this, to be observed for all their sojourning from generation to 
generation, they appointed the days mentioned to be kept as a festival, not for the sake of drinking 
37 or gluttony, but in memory of the salvation granted them by God. And they petitioned the king, 
desiring to depart to their home. 
(3 Now they were registering them from the twenty-fifth day of Pachon to the fourth of Epiphi, 
for forty days; and they were appointing their destruction from the fifth of Epiphis to the seventh, 
39 three days. And on these did the ruler of all with great glory manifest his mercy and deliver them 
40 one and all unhurt. And they feasted, provided with all things by the king, till the fourteenth day 
on which they also made petition for their return. 
41 And the king granting their request wrote for them the following letter to the generals in the 
cities, generously declaring his purpose. 
1 King Ptolomaeus Philopator to the generals in Egypt and to all set over his affairs greeting and 
2 prosperity. We ourselves and our children prosper, the great God directing our estate as we will. 
3 Certain of our fricnds with evil heart by frequently urging the matter upon us persuaded us to gather 
together in a body the Jews in the kingdom, and to inflict upon them extraordinary punishments as 
4 traitors, urging that our state would never be firmly established. on account of the enmity which 
5 they have to all nations, until this was done. And they, bringing them bound with harsh treatment 
as slaves, or rather traitors, without any inquiry or examination, attempted to put them to death. 
6 girding themselves with a cruelty fiercer than Scythian customs. But we severely threatened them 
for this, and of the clemency which we have to all men scarcely granted them their lives ; and ; 
knowing that the God of heaven surely protects the Jews, fighting on their side continually as a 





26. entdederypevous] A V 55, 93; emdedeypevous al 31. dvoataxrov] dvearaxrov A V (2a vox nihil); SvaaxOovs Luc 
text; > Arm 33. avrav] A 55,93 Arm; avrw al; > V 


VII. 2. mpaypara] mpootaypara A 


31. cOmpanies («Atoias) : cf. Luke ix. 14. 
36. Cf, Jos. ¢. Ag. ii. 6. The institution of festivals is a common feature at this period ; cf. Esth. ix. 15; 1 Macc. 


iv. 56, Vil. 59, xiii. 50; 2 Mace. x. 6, xv. 36; Judith xvi. Vulg.). Th 
Pee jenh Geis 5 36; Judith xvi. 25 (Vulg.) e Canopus stone shows that they were equally 


37- evTvyyave, technical of a petition to a king, &c. (cf. evruxia, v. 40) ; see Intr. § 4 ¢. 
2 38. penon, April 26-May 25; Epiphi (in Papyri, Epeiph), June 25-July 24. The names are Egyptian. The Mace- 
ener and Egyptian calendars were combined towards the end of the second century B.c. Accordingly the dropping 
of the older double dating by months of both systems does not prove that this book belongs to the Roman period. 
VII. 1. On the official language of the letter see ii. 12. 


res For 6 ei rav mpayperoy (cf. 2 Macc. iii. 7) see Deissmann, &.S., p. 306. In inscriptions it is technical, as here, 
rst minister ’, but in Polybius and Josephus it stands for the viceroy of an absent king. 
fs ene ae no legitimate son till 208 B.C. 
or this and the following verses cf. Letter of Avisteas and vi. 25-8 sz 
5. Cf. 2 Mace. iv. 47 for Scythian cruelty. of ae a 
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‘father for his children, and taking into account the goodwill as of a friend which they have shown 
unswervingly to us and our ancestors, we have rightly absolved them from all blame on whatsoever 


|saccount. And we have ordered them each to return to his own home, and that no one in any place 


» should injure them at all or reproach them for their unreasonable sufferings. For know well that 
if we devise any evil against them, or harm them in any way, we shall have not man but the ruler 
of all power, the most high God as an adversary to avenge what is done, avd that in every way and 
at all time without being able to escape him. Fare ye well. 

>» The Fews receiving this epistle did not at once make haste to prepare for their departure, 
but desired further of the king that those of the Jewish race who had of their own will trans- 
gressed against the holy God [and the law of God] should receive at their hand fitting punishment. 


‘|: urging that those who for their belly’s sake had transgressed against the divine commands would 


2 never be well disposed to the king’s commands either. And he acknowledging the truth of what 
they said and praising them, gave them full indemnity to destroy in every place in his domin- 
ions those who had transgressed against the law of God, avd ¢hzs with all freedom without any 

3 further authority or inquiry from the king. Then having received his words with applause, as was 

‘4 fitting, their priests and the whole multitude with shouts of hallelujah departed in joy. So as they 
went on their way they slew whomsoever they met of their countrymen who had been defiled, and 

5 put them to death with ignominy. And on that day they slew over three hundred men, and they 

6 kept it as a joyful festival, having destroyed the impious. But they themselves who had held fast 
to God even unto death, and had entered into the full enjoyment of their safe delivery, departed 
from the city crowned with all manner of fragrant flowers and with cries of joy, in praises and 
melodious hymns giving thanks to the God of their fathers, the eternal saviour of Israel. 

,» And when they had reached Ptolemais, called on account of the peculiarity of the place, The 

§ rose-bearing, the fleet according to their general wish waited for them seven days, and they held 
there a banquet to celebrate their deliverance, the king having generously provided for them all 

g things for their journey until each one had come to his own home. Having reached the end of 
their voyage in peace with befitting thanksgivings, there too in like manner they determined to 

o observe these days as well as a festival during the time of their sojourning; and having inscribed 
them as holy on a pillar, and having dedicated a place of prayer on the spot where they had 
held their festival, they departed unharmed, free, and full of joy, being brought safely on their 
journey by land and sea and river according to the king’s command, each to his own country, 

«having even greater authority than before in the eyes of their enemies with glory and respect, 

‘2and being despoiled by no one at all of their goods. And they all recovered the whole of their 
property according to the registration, so that those who held any of it returned it with great fear, 
the great God having perfectly wrought great things for their salvation. 

:3 Blessed be the deliverer of Israel for ever and ever. Amen. 


10. kat tov Oeov tov vopoy| > car A V3 Kat tov tov Oeov vooy Luc text. The omission of xa and the variation in 
order shows that the words are a gloss 16. cwrnpias avoAkavow] cernpiay avokvaw A awn] V al; ayw A 44,74 
20. mpocevyny] 19, 933 -7 623; -ns AV ad (due to the attraction of rime) —- 20, 21. ets THY etay Kat TAELOTHY N Epmpoaber] 
>iday...7 A; > V; V is clearly right, the homoioteleuton in es tyy and mAaorqy explaining A’s omission 
+ MaxxaBatwy y’ A V 


17. Ptolemais—not the famous city in Upper Egypt, but ‘ Ptolemais at the harbour’, on the widening of the canal, 
12 miles SW. of Cairo. See Grenfell and Hunt, Fuyzm P., pp. 12 ff. The epithet podédopos is not found elsewhere. 

20. sea has been criticized as a gross error, but Abrahams refers it to Lake Moeris,a view which Wilbrich questions 
(Hermes, xxxix, p. 244). We may compare the use of 6aAacca for the Lake of Galilee. But the choice of the word is 
probably due to the writer’s love of rhetoric. On any view of the book it comes from Alexandria, and shows consider- 
able local knowledge. It is therefore beside the point to attempt to convict the writer of a childish geographical error. 

In Zebt. P. 86 (second century B.c.) we find a Jewish mpocevyn at Arsinoe. 

22, Nothing was said of any confiscation of property connected with the registration, unless the reference is to cases 
where informers had received a reward (iii. 28). More probably we have here a reminiscence of some occasion on 
which there was some general attempt at confiscation ; the feature of the book is its combination of a variety of attacks 
on the Jews (Intr. § 64). 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 
INTRODUCTION 


$1. SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE Book. 


Tus book, composed, possibly in Aramaic, in the last quarter of the third century B.C., 
probably emanated from orthodox circles in Egypt. It therefore throws considerable light upon 
the rcligious and ethical conditions of the Diaspora in that country some 150 years after the date of 
the recently discovered Aramaic papyri. ; = i 

The evidences of its popularity, almost from the moment of its composition until the eighteenth 
or nineteenth century of our era, in themselves constitute a long and interesting history. Its influence 
is apparent alike in Jewish writings, in the New Testament, in the early Church and in mediaeval art. 
Carefully revised by A.D. 150 in Jewish circles into the form most common to-day, but almost 
immediately translated into Aramaic from the first Greek version and later, and more than once, into 
Hebrew, and yet again revised in Greek in Christian circles, it remained on the one hand a favourite 
Jewish work, and on the other hand, translated into various languages, it followed the spread of the 
Christian religion to Edessa in the East, to Rome and Africa in the West, and Ethiopia in the 
South. 

Its religious and moral outlook, with a delightful mixture of real piety and Oriental superstition, 
is still refreshing to the modern reader. The author's chief merit, however, lies not so much in the 
originality of his conceptions as in his artistic genius and inimitable art in combining, and working 
up, strong priestly and prophetic tendencies, distinct pagan and Jewish sources, various written and 
oral information, definite religious and moral precepts, into a work of singular aesthetic beauty and 
remarkably liberal sympathies. ‘Is it history?’ wrote Luther. ‘Then is it a holy history. Is it 
fiction ? Then is it a truly beautiful, wholesome, and profitable fiction, the performance of a gifted 
poet.’ 


SP aes Oi vy) B10 


The original Greek title was BiBAos Adyor TwSet@ which was only modified in RY in the spelling 
of the last word—Twfir Cod. Vat.—eir Cod. Al.! The title is not extant in R©&. For the other 
versions see critical synopsis. 


§ 3. GREEK MSS. anp PAPYRUS. 


These fall into three groups, representative, along with the versions mentioned in § 4, of three 
distinct recensions. Their interrelation constitutes a problem of such extreme intricacy and length 
as to preclude little more than a bare statement of the main conclusion to which the present writer 
has come. A full statement of his reasons and further details, with a résameé of the modern treat- 
ment of the problem, he is therefore compelled to publish elsewhere.? 


* Muller supposes that father and son were originally the same individual, whom some editor, later than the 
author, artificially separated into two when he re-wrote the work in its present form, since in the later portion of the 
book Sarah appears as a parallel figure to Tobias, but in the earlier portion remnants still remain, e. g. iii. 16, 17, of 
her original connexion with Tobit. This hypothesis is connected with Miiller’s theory that the author of Tobit was 
not a Jew, and that 7odct was a foreign name of which 7odéah was a welcome variation. But no relics of undigested 
paganism remain in the work, The forms Twfeié (RS) and Twfeir (chiefly RY, R°) are Semitic names in Greek dress. 
Terynoaped and Nafaped with their by-forms Prerynaapér and Nafapér are quite analogous. 

* The evidence, however, derived from the literary and linguistic characteristics of the respective recensions, is 
overwhelming. That from the contents of the book is equally strong, since it demonstrates that the redaction we shall 
call RY is a modification of R* inasmuch as it reflects (1) the general presuppositions and ideas. (2) the historical 
conditions, and (3) the religious characteristics and theological developments of an age long subsequent to that in 
which R® was written. 
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i, CODEX SINAITICUS (XN). This MS. presents the longest and clearest text, with only two 
lacunae of great importance’ and eight slight and practically unimportant ones,? a comparatively 
trustworthy orthography of proper names,’ only one or two additions to the original text, and only 
a few—mostly natural—cases of internal textual corruption.° All the evidence, as will be seen, 
points to the comparative originality of the recension of Tobit contained in », which stands 
in a few cases alone, but is supported especially by the Old Latin, very frequently by the Aramaic, 
often by the Munster Hebrew, and—by no means rarely—by the recension of the Greek which we 
shall term R°. Some of those scholars, who regard & as only secondary, have described it as ¢he 
B ¢ext, or simply B, a nomenclature which, apart from prejudging the problem, at least introduces 
considerable confusion since B is universally recognized as the symbol for Codex Vaticanus, 
which, according to these scholars, along with Cod. Alex., represents the A fext.6 In the 
following pages, therefore, we have avoided this begging of the question and much confusion by 
referring to the text of 8 and its auxiliaries not as “#e A text (as we believe it to be) but as RS, i.e. 
the Sinaitic recension, the nearest approach which can be made to the original text whether the latter 
jirst appeared in Greck or in a Semitic language. It is this text which has been translated and 
commented upon in the following pages... The corrector denoted by NS“ began to emend the first 
scribe’s text of x, but seems to have recognized that it was essentially divergent from the later one 
better known in his time and abandoned the task. 

ii. CODEX VATICANUS (B) AND CODEX ALEXANDRINUS (A) give the second type of text. It 
is accepted in some quarters as more original than x. In the following pages it is referred to as R’, 
i.e. the recension best preserved in Cod. Vat. A number of minuscules® belong to this class, but 
their practical unimportance, except in one or two isolated cases,° is admitted by all scholars. The 
ditferences between Codd. A and B are comparatively few,!° and the Syriac, when it follows RY, 
follows it practically unerringly and continuously, as do some other versions mentioned below." On 
the other hand, the differences between RY as a whole and R® in its original form are extraordi- 
narily numerous and important in spite of the number of points in which they agree. When RS 
faithfully records an incident in detail, RY summarizes ; when RS retains the poetic and aesthetic 
beauty of the original, RY ruthlessly substitutes a brief prosaic narrative. That the text of RY 
was finally settled in the reign of Antoninus Pius, not in Christian but in Jewish circles of the Diaspora 
in touch with the official heads of the Jewish Church in Palestine, is more than sufficiently proved by 
its general presuppositions and ideas, historical background, and its religious and theological develop- 
ments in comparison with R*. RY, moreover, in spite of its own internal solidity, presents a much 
corrupted text with the proper names badly written, its grammar that of the vernacular and its style 


1 viz. iv. 6-193; xiii. 6°-10%. They are peculiar to this MS., not derived from its archetype, not destructive of its 
reputation for general reliability, and easily explicable; see notes ad doc. 

2 viz. 1, 2, 4,5; ii. 2,8; ix. §; xi. 12,13; xii. 11, chiefly single words, at times only the copula and a conjunction. 

* See notes to i. 1, 2,153; v.65; Vi. 133 xi. 18; Xiv. 10, 15. 

4 xi. 15, due simply to dittography ; xii. 9 (merely a gloss). 

5 ii. 1 (case ending), 12; iv. 19 (owing to the omission in verses 6°-19*); v. 6 (already mentioned in previous 
Note); vi. 13 (12); viii. 3, 15; xi. 1 (?), 43 xiii. 16; exclusive of xiv. 4 where the textual corruption & shares with all 
extant MSS. and versions is outweighed by its unique preservation of the original Vahzv:. 

° Miiller’s # for RS and 3% for RY avoid this difficulty, but lay too much stress on the comparative length of the 
two recensions to the exclusion of more important and characteristic differences. 

7 The text of & is printed by Swete below that of B in vol. ii of Zhe Old Testament in Greek with the variations 
of A noted at the bottom of each page, an arrangement which, in addition to the premium it allows B, has led, as 
Nestle, Seffuagintastudien, iti, 1899, has shown, to some slight confusion in the critical apparatus. This text has, 
however, been used for the present translation. Swete’s verse-numbering of 8 has also been adopted, that of the 
Revised English Version appearing in brackets wherever it differs from Swete’s. In Fritzsche’s Aurzgefasstes 
exegelisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, 1853, the readings of the Alexandrine and Sinaitic are at times inter- 
changed! In La Sainte Bible Polyglotte, Ancien Testament, vol. iti, 1902, edited by F. Vigouroux, B appears on the 
extreme left, next to it N, on the right-hand page the Vulgate and a French translation. This work is therefore more 
convenient to consult, but is not ideal, since its critical apparatus notices only a wzaimuim of variants of 8, B, A, 
P* (= Holmes 243), P§ (a hitherto uncollated MS. identical, it is claimed, with Holmes 106), and makes no com- 
parative collation of any of the other MSS. and versions. As long ago as 1870 Fr. H. Reusch published an emended 
text of 8 with a carefully constructed synopsis of the various readings of the Old Latin MSS. in his Libel/us Tobit 
e codice Sinaitico editus et recensitus—a work, to which the present writer is much indebted, though it presents no 
pecesis at all of the various recensions of RY and R¢ nor even of the more important translations other than the Old 

atin. 

® Their variations are noted by Fritzsche in most cases, but only a few instances, e.g. in ch. vi, appear in our 
critical synopsis. 

® e.g. xiv. 153; cf. note ad loc. ; 

?© Cod. A is not, however, quite unimportant since it frequently inclines to R®°, thus showing the antiquity of this 
latter redaction and its refusal to be ousted entirely by RY. For the relation of these two MSS. to each other, see 
Schulte, Biblische Zettschr., 1908, pp. 262-5. 

1 The solidity of RY is naturally no guarantee of its antiquity. 
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abrupt. A minute analysis of these and many other indications of its inferiority as compared with 
RS can be seen in the critical apparatus (or, as it might be better described, synopsis) of the differ- 
ences in the case of each verse and often each word which is printed below the translation of R$ in 
the following pages." 

iii. Between vi. 7 (8) and xiii. 8 THE MINUSCULES 44 (CITTAVIENSIS) 106 (FERRARIENSIS) 
and 107 (FERRARIENSIS, written c. 1337, agreeing almost entirely with 105), furnish a fragment of 
a third type of text.2 Before vi. 7 (8) and after xiii. 8 these cursives follow RY, but it has now 
been demonstrated by the discovery of the OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRUS No. 1076 ® that nS commenced 
at any rate as early as ch. ii. R° presents a few characteristics avowedly late, and it is noteworthy 
that we have no contemporary evidence for the use of a single reading peculiar to it prior to 
2, Clem. ad Cor. xvi. 16, which presupposes the recension of R© in Tob. xii. 8. Dr. Rendel Harris ® 
has argued that, since this admittedly finer version—at least from the Christian standpoint—of R® 
in xii. 8 was known to the author of 2 Clem., it is consequently the original text, though differing 
from both RS and RY. But, if any argument as to the date or originality of the verse can be based 
on 2 Clem., it is surely that its use in 2 Clem. is evidence for its existence not at_an early time but 
at a period later than RS, even if it was more or less contemporary with RY. Moreover, at 
Alexandria RY was still in use in the time of Clement of Alexandria, and it is not till the sixth 
century ® that the Oxyrhynchus papyrus witnesses definitely to the existence of R° in Egypt. On 
the other hand, individual readings in R°, not now extant in 8 or BA, may conceivably go back to 
a considerably earlier date, if not to the original writing, if they are supported by a version which 
is either itself admittedly ancient or known to contain a text which—on independent grounds— 
follows R§ in the great majority of cases. Accordingly in ii. 8 it has been possible to restore the 
original reading of RS from R© as preserved in the papyrus, owing to its agreement with the 
invaluable Old Latin MSS. a and 6 which so constantly, if not invariably, attest x’s general trust- 
worthiness. R° in fact is a mediating redaction, representing a compromise between RS and RY. 
A sentence is preserved in part as it appears in the former, and in part recast in the mould of the 
latter. It would appear that RY was in general vogue at the time when R° arose, but, while the 
brevity and other characteristics of RY appealed to its readers, the extent and character of its 
deviations from RS precluded its complete popularity everywhere. R° is therefore an attempt to 
combine the improvements of R* with the ancient and well-established R®. 


$4. NON-GREEK VERSIONS. 


These are indispensable for a critical investigation of the text (a) as showing the form in which 
the book was read in various quarters of the world in several different languages ; (4) as being 
by no means insignificant aids to the recovery of the true text of the various chief recensions 
(RS, RY, R°) to which they belong; (c) as conceivably containing among their unique readings 
a few potentially original ones. Consequently the older versions appear in the critical synopsis 
below the new translation of RS in the following pages. The less ancient and less literal, with the 
exception of Fagius’ Hebrew, have not been taken into account there owing to the lack of space 
in the present volume and their comparative unimportance. A few of their more important 
readings are enumerated by Marshall, HDB, art. ‘ Tobit.’ 


A. Aramaic. 


The Aramaic version of our book demands our careful attention. This is the case not simply 
because, as a result of the pronouncements of Neubauer and Bickell,’ it has been popularly regarded 


' A less exact idea of the relations of RS and R* may be obtained by comparing this translation of RS with that 
of the Revised English Version, which, presenting RY, follows chiefly the readings of Cod. Alex. against Cod. Vat. 
when the former is supported by the majority of the minuscules. See also C. J. Ball, Variorzm Apocrypha, 1802. 

d 2 Printed in full by Fritzsche with a collation of the majority of the variants of 44, 106, 107, to which the present 
writcr is chiefly indebted. Vigouroux claims that his P* (‘ supplément grec 6097), hitherto uncollated, is identical 
with 106. He prints it in full where its variants from R® and RY are very numerous. He holds that this revision was 
made at the commencement of the fourth century by Hesychius. 

* See A. S. Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyrt, vill, 1911. No. 1076 (9-5 x 13-9 cm.) is the lower part of a vellum leaf, 
the text being written in two columns, and one side of the leaf has shrivelled so that the letters were considerably 
larger originally. 

* See il. 2-4, 5, 8, note ad Joc. That this fragment belongs to R° has been proved beyond dispute by Dr. Hunt, 
op. cit., pp. 6-9 ; see further notes to ii. 2-8 on pp. 205 f. below. 

; A. J. Th., iii, 1899, PP. 547-9. 

' This is the date assigned to 1076 by Dr. Hunt in view of its carefully formed, large round uncials, the similarity 
to other papyri of the same date, and the brown colour ink commonly found in the Byzantine period. 

7 LZeitschr. 7. kathol. Theol. ii, pp. 216 ff., 764 ff. 
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as one of the most genuine representatives of the original form of the book, and is still supposed 
by some scholars to be the ‘ Chaldee’ text used by Jerome,’ but also on account of the problem 
of the Aramaic dialect in which it appears, and finally on account of the subsidiary evidence it 
supplics in favour of the antiquity and originality of RS. It was first published by Neubauer in 
1875, being the fifth part of a MS.? in the Bodleian Library, and is headed 73277 AAT YATWa TANI NIM. 
This Midrash Rabbah of Rabbah is identified by Neubauer with the D'reshith Rabbah major of 
Martini, which in turn is identified by Zunz,> but not by Neubauer, with the Bereshith Rabbah 
of R. Moses had-Darshan. 

The linguistic characteristics of this version were first subjected by Noldeke to a scientific 
criticism and treatment in the appendix to his epoch-making essay, to which we shall have reason 
constantly to refer. His investigations at once showed how optimistic was the supposition of 
Neubauer and Bickell * that it usually represents the oldest and most genuine form of the original 
work even when it differs from KS and RY. Noldeke, on the contrary. came to the conclusion 
that its dialect was Palestinian, and intermediate between the so-called Babylonian Targums and 
the more modern Palestinian dialect of the Palestinian Talmud, Midrashim, and Targums, and that 
consequently this extant form of the Aramaic goes back only to ¢. A. D. 300. 

Noldeke himself, in framing this hypothesis, recognized many of its difficulties, and endeavoured 
to explain them by the supposition that the text has suffered considerably from errors, mutilations, 
and grammatical and syntactical alterations of ‘ignorant and careless’ copyists who had no 
knowledge whatsoever of the influence of grammatical rules, dialectic variations, or the earlicr and 
later forms of the language other than their own vernacular. 

May not many of these characteristics that Noldeke regards as secondary and scribal corruptions 
be as primary as those he regards as the most original? Are they not too numerous to allow 
of the supposition that they are less characteristic than those of the earlier dialects which also 
survive? Dalman, in fact, is probably correct in his supposition that ‘he Linguistic peculiaritics in 
our ALS, did not appear earlier than the seventh century in circles which were influenced by both 
Talmuds and by the more ancient Targums. 

THE SOURCE OF dr. The extant Aramaic text goes back to an earlier Aramaic version,® 
but the question still remains as to whether—through that earlier Aramaic text—it is to be 
regarded as a translation and redaction from a Semitic or a Greek original. In Neubauer’s judge- 
ment ‘the pure Semitic idiom of the Chaldee text does not admit for a moment the possibility of 
its being a translation from a non-Semitic text.6 Dalman writes: ‘ Posszb/y a source in the style 
of the Targum of Onkelos might have been utilized and might have been the text known by Jerome, 
but it is also probable that the Aramaic text is a translation from the Latin.’7 Noldeke, on the 
other hand, rightly argues that the language of Ar. certainly does not prevent the recognition, in 
parts of it. of even a fairly literal, though never a slavish, rendering of the Greek B (=RS§).’ Thus, 
in spite of Bickell’s explanations,’ the forms t™Nn (wi, ENN, vm) vIn presuppose the translation 
from the Greek “Payois or “Payais, whereas a Semitic original would have resulted in the appearance 
of 7 or 8.2 Similarly D3na3s is a transcription of "ExBardrots,'” whereas a Semitic original would 
have known the Hebrew form snens. For parm see note to vi. 2 (1). ‘31 represents the dative 
Tage. WN 1. 2 in M =’Aaop (= ’Acowp?), whereas a Semitic original would have preserved the 
correct SN, just as Syey=’AcujA, which in LXX regularly represents Sex, Supposed misreadings 
in Ar. of a Semitic original and the absence of the dog in 4r. and M ''! are equally futile (see notes 
to vi. 3, 16) as evidence of the translation of dr.and M from a non-Greek original. The forms 
and partial omissions of Ahikar in 47. and M are also emphatically in favour of a Greek original. 

Tyre OF dr’s TEXT. In Neubauer's judgement dr. ‘agrees for the greater part with the 
Sinaitic text, and consequently with the Itala. However, the Chaldee text has sentences which 
are to be found sometimes in one, sometimes in another.’ Noldeke, as mentioned above, believes 
that the original Aramaic was a translation from a Greek MS. of R*. dv. is, therefore, a not 
unimportant witness to RS as the most original text extant, while to some small extent it 
illustrates among Aramaic-speaking peoples a gradual evolution of the text on lines somewhat 





EEOee Paizo: 
? This MS., containing a collection of smaller and larger Midrashim, is written in Greek-Rabbinical characteis 
and dates from the fifteenth century. 
* Dre Gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden, 1832, pp. 287 ff. 
* ZLeitschr. f. kathol. Theol. ii, pp. 216 ff , 764 ff. 
* See Wunster Hebrew below. 
® The same view is taken by Bickell, Zeitschr. f. kathol. Theol. ii, pp. 764 ff. 
7 of. Cit., Pp. 37- 8 op. Cit, p. 219. ® See Nold., of. ct#., p. 56, footnotes 1, 2. 
1 For g =k cf. DIP TUN = éxdexos. 
1 See pp. 184, 195 below. 
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parallel to those which culminated in the publication of RY. On the other hand, the fact that it 
was translated from a Greek MS. is far from supporting the theory that the book was originally 
written in Hebrew or Aramaic (see § 6). The use of the third person throughout is paralleled in 
the Vulgate. 


B. Latin Versions. 
I. OLD LATIN VERSIONS! AND QUOTATIONS. 


The old Latin MSS. with which we are chiefly concerned? are: 1. Codex Regius, No. 3564, 
in Paris (= a); 2. Codex, No. 4, in the Library of G,. Germain (= 8); 3. Codex Sangermaneasis, 
No. 15 (= y)3; 4 Codex Vaticanus, No. 7 (=), which once belonged to Christina of Sweden. 
The four were collated and edited by P. Sabatier.* Joseph Blanchini* produced a more exact 
edition of 6 than Sabatier’s, while Neubauer included in his Book of Tobit a carefully corrected 
text of Sabatier’s edition of fy. 

aj3 are probably to be traced back to a common ancestor, from which Sabatier thought they 
were transcribed in the ninth century. while y, in most of its deviations from of, represents a later 
and slight redaction of one of their ancestors, and texts in which it agrees with aj therefore go 
back to a still earlier period and one much closer to the time of translation from R®*. 6, on the 
other hand. was transcribed about the tenth century,> and up to vi. 12 (11)°® contains either an 
independent and somewhat free translation of R§, or, in view of its close approximation to RS in 
vi. 7(6)-11(10), a fair example of the existence of R© in the Western Church. 

Most of the Latin patristic quotations? agree more or less closely with apy. While the 
fragments of Tobit which appear in the Mozarabic Breviary * also mostly follow aBy or 6, 
S. Augustine’s Speculum ® presupposes a third Latin text differing both from aBy and 6. 

The Old Latin with its three types of text is thus one of the most important versions. One 
type, apy, is almost as constant a representative of RS as is x, and through Reusch’s careful 
handling and analysis the Old Latin versions and patristic quotations have become a primary 
authority for the original text. In the critical synopsis beneath the accompanying translation, 
therefore, the readings of the various MSS. are given where they are of moment instead of the 
less detailed % denoting the Old Latin as a whole. In a few cases the original reading, lost in &, 
can thus be restored ; see notes to i. 4, ii. 2, 12, iv. 6"-19*, v. 6, Vili. 3, ix. 5, xiii. 6°-10%, 16. 





2. NULGATE.2° , 


This is S. Jerome’s translation. His own explanation of its origin he gives in his Preface ™ 
to the book. Neubauer has argued that his 47. ‘in a more complete form was the original from 
which the translation of the Vulgate was made’. This supposition is not supported by the evidence 
derived from a comparison of the two texts. { 

Noldeke’s strictures upon S. Jerome’s accuracy and possibly upon his truthfulness are therefore 
more or less justifiable. Somewhat but not essentially different is Schulte’s hypothesis ” that the 
saint (1) actually used ‘a Chaldee’, i.e. an Aramaic text, presumably the parent of Ar., but (ii) with { 
constant reference to % and (iii) with considerable freedom in the insertion of his own sentiments. 


C. Hebrew Versions. 


I. THE MUNSTER HEBREW. 


Neubauer's Book of Tobit contains a collation of Miinster’s text with (1) No. 1251 of the 


2 = i in following pages. 

ae For further MSS. see Berger, Wotices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothégue Nationale et autres 
Bibliothéques, xxxiv. 2, 1893, p. 142. 
: Bibliorum sacrovum Latinae versiones antiguac, Paris, 1751. 

Vindiciae Canonicarum Scripturarum, Rome, 1740. 
ee a P. Cli. ® From this point it has the text of D. 
Q @ more age y quotations are enumerated by Reusch, and are noticed frequently in our critical apparatus. 
0 pthc, alee eee io Gt B coe en ® Spicilegium, ix, edited by Angelus Maius. 

= ; ges. - Berger, Histoire de S Premiers Sikt ven &: 

se Guaceealsh full by ee ian es a oire de la Vulgate pendant les premiers si¢cles du moyen age, 1893. 


2 ME “ 7 a _ ae A . - . 
o Be ns amaische Bearbeitung des Biichleins Tobias verglichen mit dem Vulgatatext (Theol. Quartalschr., 1908, ) 


“= M in the following pages. | 
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Hebrew MSS. in the National Library in Paris'; (2) the Persian translation of M,2 made in the 
Pehlewi idiom, written in Hebrew characters, No. 130 of the Hebrew MSS. in the National 
Library, dating from A.p. 1400°; (3) No. 194 of De Rossi’s Catalogue,* which agrees closely 
with (2).5 

Purpose of M. The circle in which M flourished was Jewish and orthodox, with its 
thoughts directed to the Torah and its hopes centred on the rise of still another generation of 
‘children busied with the Torah, for whose edification the translation of its Hebrew may have 
been made. Its reverence for the Deity is expressed by its use of the periphrasis ‘the Holy One 
blessed, be he’; its angelological development is exemplified by the application of the title 
myaa$y amen ttm to Raphacl. For the omission of Noah and the dog and the stress on the 
later procedure in marriage contracts see p. 184, zzfra. Ginsburg surmises that M dates from 
the fifth century a.p. Néldeke points out that the language is not the on pz, but an imitation 
of the Biblical language, not, however, entirely uninfluenced by the former,® though considerably 
more ancient than F. 

AL's Source. Yt was at one time natural to regard M as a redaction based on a translation 
of RS, and usually of that form of RS extant in the Old Latin rather than that ins. The grounds 
for this supposition are best stated by H. Sengelmann, Das Buch Tobit, 1857, pp. 61-3. Its 
usefulness as a quite subsidiary, but not as an independent, witness to the comparative originality 
of R* was even then of some small moment. But the evidence thus collected for the closeness of 
M's agreement with R5 became of more vital importance for the solution of the interrelation 
of RS and R* after the discovery of Ar. Ar. and M are closely and essentially connected (a) in 
phraseology and vocabulary,’ (4) in the sequence and displacements,® (c) in contents? and point of 
view.1° They are a unity as distinct from R* and a clearly deliberate redaction of R°.1! But M, 
having been subjected to changes as a result of the special circumstances and point of view outlined 
above,!* is a less perfect representative of this redaction than 47. But while 7. is therefore not 
derived from M, the Jatter is evidently not derived from the extant form of the Aramaic. This is 
shown by a comparison of M and Av.,e.g. in i. 16 (where Ar. omits 2y7), 18 (where M retains part 
of the blasphemy charge omitted by .J7.), iii. 3, 5 (where 4dr. but not M has small omissions), as 
well as by the abbreviations at the beginning of the book, the avoidance of Raphael's ascension, 
and the use of the third person throughout the book. We must, therefore, conclude with Néldeke 
that 47. and M go back to a common Aramaic ancestor, which was a translation from R$ (cf. p. 177, 
supra). Thus, in spite of its comparatively modern date and secondary character, M's agreement 
in many important points with RS adds considerable weight to the great mass of evidence in favour 
of the antiquity and originality of R°. 


2. FAGIUS’ HEBREW. ?° 


This is a translation based chiefly on RY, and is usually regarded as dating from the twelfth 
century. This late date naturally robs the version of much of the critical value it would otherwise 
possess, and it has not therefore been necessary to tabulate the minutiae of its readings in full detail. 
Still it is not without considerable importance. It is an excellent illustration of the type of text in 
use in Western Europe * amongst the Jews of that period. From the literary point of view F is of 


1 Neubauer uses the sign P, while additions peculiar to it are enclosed in square brackets [ J. These signs have 
been retained in the following pages. 

2 — Pr. in Neub. and the following pages. 

* Some of the errors of this translation are due to the translators’ ignorance and Iiteralness, see Neub. p. xiii, 
footnote 2; others form an interesting parallel to F's treatment of proper names, €. g. 

Mn = pany, $33 = INGA, OWS = A DIDO, Tes = Syne. 

‘4 —T] in Neub. and following pages. 

® Neub.’s brackets ( ) are retained, signifying passages appearing in M and 1 but not in P. 

® Note the presence of a few 2Y5N3 forms; IN once as a demonstrative ; wy and yr; ti’ 290 and & op 
beside DAD and D103. 

7 e.g. PINT FVII = NpINTDD UNI, iii, 8. 

* e.g. iv. 13-16, &c. ® e.g. the two éonds for the two dags in v. 3, Kc. 

10 e.g. ‘king of the demons’ as a title of Asmodaeus, &c. 

" Theories of mistranslation or mis-reading of a common original as explanations of the deviations of 47. and M 
from R* are as inadequate as they are in the case of the differences of R* and RY. See note to vi. 16 and pp. 181 f. 

2 Noldeke further emphasizes the paraphrase of xi. 2 end in M as compared with 47.'s literal translation of R*, 
the abridgement in i. 16 f. (see note ad /0c.), x. 1-7, the expansion in i. 19, the reconstruction of the prayer in viii. 5. 

8 = F in following pages. 

4 This is probably the reason for his interpretation of the reference to Elymais which he understands as 
Germany, ii. ro. In vi. 2 (1) he is usually supposed to refer to Laodicea but the reference may be to some otherwise 
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interest as showing a still further development than appears in k*, and even Ar. and M, to introduce 
biblical phraseology and texts, c.g. iil. 5f.5 iv. 13, and fasszm. It belongs to a strict legal circle 
which sought for precision in matters of the cultus, e. g. 1. 4, current commercial terms, e.g. ili. 17; 
vii. 10 (g): v. 14 (13), and liturgical formulae, e.g. 11. 16 and passim. Special aOveLor Teese was 
attached to the hope for the rebuilding of the Temple, i. 8. Morcover, in contrast with R®, R*, and 
R¢ it insists on the importance of the Halachah as well as the Torah, vii, 12 (13), and consequently 
describes the marriage rite in the terms of contemporary usage, vil. 13. An clement of speculative 
philosophy, if not of Kabbalistic lore, appears in its insistence upon the Divine foreknowledge of 
the marriage of Tobias and Sarah on the sixth day of creation, vi. 17 (1 6). Stress is laid upon the 
Fatherhood of the transcendent God, who himself hearkens to mortals’ prayers, fii. 16. It reflects 
the point of view of a period in which Noah’s reputation had recovered from the stigma which 
attached to it in the time of the common ancestor of Ar. and M (see p. 184). _ Unlike the original 
author, he believes in a judgement beyond the grave, a judgement of Gehenna, iv. 11, and speaks of 
‘the eternal home’, iii. 8. The fragmentary character of ch. xiv is probably due to accidents 
of transmission. 
3. THE LONDON HEBREW. 


This text was found by Gaster in the British Museum. It is dda. 11639. It is of little critical 
value. but is interesting as showing the culmination of the tendency, observable in germ in RY and 
active in I, to approximate to biblical phraseology. The problem of the close interrelation of this 
version and the Vulgate is probably to be settled in favour of the priority of the latter and the 
indebtedness of the former to it in some way which is not at present clear.! See further, Gaster, 
P SBA, vol. xviii, pp. 208 ff., 259 ff.; vol. xx, pp. 27 ff. 


4. THE GASTER HEBREW, 


This version was taken by Gaster from a Midrash on the Pentateuch. The tendency to 
abbreviate the original story reaches its culmination in this version. Its affinities are closest with 
air. See Gaster, PSAA, vol. xix, pp. 33 f. 


D. Two Syriac Versions. 


1. The first, commencing at i. 1, and extending to vii. 11, is a close translation of R*. Nestle 
supposes that this text was once complete, and that all the extant MSS. are descended from one of 
early date which had been accidentally mutilated.2 This version, moreover, represents, as Noldeke 
thinks, the work of Paul of Tella, and therefore dates from the beginning of the seventh century. 

2. The second has ousted the first and taken its place from vii. 11 to the end of the book. It 
belongs almost entirely to RS, though at times it shows even greater reverence for RS than usually 
characterizes R°, 


E. Ethiopic Version. 


This is based on RY. Abbreviations and errors in translation are numerous. 


§ 5. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


A. The only external evidence is supplied by Origen* and Jerome,® and, on the whole, leaves 
the question quite open. 

B. A priori considerations. From the Ycb papyri it can be seen that while the proper 
names of their period were mostly Hebrew, the colony employed Aramaic for literary purposes. 
Thus ¢. 200 b. C. it is far more likely that a popular work such as Tobit would be written in Aramaic 


unknown locality near his own home. The change of Media to Midian, i. 14, is due on the other hand to his extreme 
subservience to Biblical language and scenery. 

* Hence Gaster was too optimistic in his belief in its close relationship to Jerome’s ‘ Chaldee’. 

* For details see Noldeke, ef. czt.. p. 46, footnote 1. 

* That the text after vii. 11 is a remnant of a version entirely distinct from that before this verse is apparent not 
only from the transference of allegiance from R¥ to R¢ at this point, but from differing orthography in ii. 10, xiv. 10 
(Ahikar), vii. 2, 13 (14) (Edna), iv. 1, 20, ix. 2 (Raga). One MS., moreover, in the British Museum, which extends 
only to v. 14 (13), contains the earlier text, while another in the same collection like the three MSS. at Paris and the 
one at Oxford (Payne-Smmith, Caf, Co/. 18) contains i. 1-Vvii. 11, and from that point gives the other Syrian text. It is 
noteworthy that the Syriac glosses mentioned by Masius in his Syrorum Peculium agree with this Syriac version 
and do not extend beyond ch. vii. "i 

* Origen remarks in £%. ad Afric. ch. xiii, with reference to Tobit: wept ov nuas éxpny eyvoxerat Ort “EBpaict 72 
Tukta ob xpovTat obd€ Ty “Voudy@. oid yap éxovow adré Kal ev amoxpipus €Spaioti, as dw atray pabevtes eyvaxaper, 

* See p. 178, supra. 
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rather than Hebrew, especially if written in Egypt. In Palestine, it must be remembered, Hebrew 
remained the sacred language, as is shown by Danicl and many Maccabean Psalms, and also the 
official language of the nation, as can be seen on the coins. Greek, on the other hand, was making 
headway about this time, particularly in Egypt. Moreover, in the century in which our book was 
written, the Pentateuch was probably translated into Greek, and in the next century still more of 
the Scriptures, including Ben-Sirach, also appeared in Greek at Alexandria. 


C. The zvternal evidence should be dealt with in four departments: 

1. Evidence favouring a Greek original— 

(az) Greck sentences and verbal combinations such as could? not result at least from literal 
translation appear in i. 6 ff.. iii, &, iv. 6, vii. 7, xii. 7. Their importance for the problem is 
emphasized by Noldeke and Andre. On the other hand, it is conceivable that the Greek idiom is 
due either to a translator’s conscious attempt to render the original into good Greek or to later 
correction. 

(4) It is at least evident that the forms of the proper names in i. 1f. are the proper and 
usual Greek equivalents of Hebrew names, not the unfortunate results of misreadings of a Semitic 
script. See notes ad loc. 

(c) Noldeke points out (of. cz¢., p. 60) that there is a considerable difference between the 
Greek style of our book and that of the translations of Judith and 1 Maccabees. Néldeke, however, 
bases his arguments on RY instead of the originai R‘, to which this objection does not apply to the 
same extent. 

2. Evidence s/ight/y in favour of a Semztic original, but not necessarily so if a Greek original 
is presupposed ; some few at least of these words and phrases belong as much to the «ou as to the 
vocabulary of a Greek-speaking Jew. If on the other hand there is independent evidence pointing 
to a Semitic original, most of them, not being characteristic of the xu, will be explicable as literal 
translations of that Semitic original, and will thus afford subsidiary proof of its existence. 

(2) The etymological value of names such as Raphael, Azariah,? Ananiah,’ though known 
sufficiently to be appreciated both by a Greek-writing Jewish author and by his Greek-reading 
Jewish public, would be the more appropriate if the book was written in a Semitic language. 

(4) The list Miller gives,* though not complete, is sufficiently illustrative of the vocabulary, 
style, and phraseology which should be included under this section. It is, however. especially in 
this sphere, that the minor changes of RY are important. RY tends to remove them, thus reflecting 
a consciousness of their non-Greek character. 

3. Evidence pointing more or less definitely to a Semitic original— 

(z) A few constructions remain which, unlike the preceding, seem to demand for their 
explanation not simply a Jew who wrote in Greek as their author, but one who thought and wrote 
in Hebrew or Aramaic.° 

(6) The hypothesis of independent translation from a Hebrew or Aramaic original in the various 
recensions and translations is frequently resorted to, not only to explain the divergences of R’*, 
RY, and R°, and even of each of the versions (e.g. &, .47., M, F), but also to prove the existence 
of a Hebrew or Aramaic original.6 Various scholars have thrown out suggestions,’ but Dr. Marshall ° 
presents it in its most attractive and logical form. Jven if, however, no other solution of the 
divergences of K5 and RY existed, it must be confessed that Dr. Marshall's hypothesis would have 


1 God heals.’ ? *Jahveh helps.’ * “Jahveh has compassion.’ 

$ op. cit, pp. 28 ft, 

® e.g. (i) In iv. 18 the Greek presupposes Sy ira or Sy rea. (ii) v. 19 (18), see note ad foc. (iti) Cases such 
as kai Gayo, i. 43 Kai ebpparar, Nill. 10; Kai déOavev (cf. Judges il. 21), i. 8 (iv) Vv. 19 (18) and xiil. 3, see notes ad loc. 
and Miller, of. czt., p. 32 f. (v) ets rév aiava xai Zr in xiii. 18 seems to presuppose immediate translation of S31 phy, 
cf. LXX Exod. xv. 18, Theod. in Dan. xii. 3, Aq. Theod. Sym. Ps. xxi. 5. Similarly €v atre rep xatpe, ii. 14, 16, might 
be a literal translation. (vi} yeépat rou ydapou ds dpooev majoa TH Cvyatpt abrov, x. 7, might possibly pomt to a Hebrew 
or Aramaic original if womoae should be taken in the sense of ‘spend’. But see Darton, Eccles. (Luter. Crit. Comi.), 
p. xxiii and note to Eccles. vi. 12. (vii) xpoanddras reis tpooxerzcvors in i. 8 may be a doublet translation of 73 or the 
participle of V3. mpcoxetpa. = 3 in Lev. xvii. 8. On the LX X's equivalents to this Hebrew root sec W. C. Allen, 
Expositor, vol. xx, 1894, p. 264 ff. J . 

® So precarious and unscientific has this method proved in the past in the exegetical (see notes to ii. 10, iv. 17, 
iv. 4) and other spheres (see notes to v. 3, Vi. 3, Viil. 3, xii. 6), that it would be beside the point even to allude to it 
here were it not so intimately bound up with the problem of the original language of the book and consequently to 
sone extent with those of the place and date of composition (see § 6, 7) and the sources of the various non-Greck 
versions (see above). 

7 Cf. Fuller, of. cit., Excursus I, pp. 164-8. : 

_ § HDB, vol. iii, sué * Tobit’, where he employs the results of his investigations as an argoment for an Aramaic 
original. 
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to be pronounced untenable for rcasons of which the following are only the more important and are 
only stated here in outline form:—(i) At the outsct it is clear that, to use Dr. Plummer’s words 
with reference to Dr. Marshall’s attempt to explain certain divergences in the Synoptic Gospels by a 
similar hypothesis of independent translation from the Aramaic,' ‘these possibilities seem to be too 
isolated and sporadic to be of great value in accounting for ditferences’” (ii) It is almost incon- 
ceivable—both on the analogy of other books and from the evidence we possess of the derivation 
of Av. and M from RS, and of $ and F, &c., in part from RY and in part from R°—that each and 
every secondary translator or redactor in turn had recourse—and that, too, independently of all the ; 
others—to this hypothetical Aramaic original, safely preserved and handed down apparently for 
the sole purpose that they might independently consult it! (ili) Before such a hypothesis could be 
accepted as a working basis for further research, the independent evidence for the composition of 
the book in Aramaic would have to be much stronger and certain than it is at present. (iv) Most 
of the instances Marshall adduces are far more easily and rightly explicable in other ways,* ) 
while in some cases the reasoning is purely subjective* and in others self-evidently weak ) 
. 





and erroncous in its premises. (v) If attempts such as Marshall’s and Resch’s more laborious 
studies ® are rightly passed over, along with the oral hypothesis of Giescler and Dr. A. Wright, 
by New Testament scholars as being inadequate and useless contributions to the solution of the 
Synoptic Problem, hypotheses such as this of Marshall’s and Bickell’s‘ must also fail in the 
case of Tobit, and for the same fundamental reason. In the case of RS and RY especially, and also 
in that of non-Greek versions of Tobit, as in the Synoptic Gospels, the problem to be solved is not 
simply that of the causes for the existence of numerous and important divergences, bu along 
with, aud in spite of, these divergences the reason for the far more numerous and unobtrusive 

sections, verses, and words, exactly alike zz themsclucs and in their order in the various: 
recensions, and particularly in the Greek ef RS and RY. Thus the hypothesis of independent 

translation is neither adequate nor needed for the solution of the problem of the interrelation of | 
RS, RY,and R°. At the most the mere possibility can be admitted that in a few cases R§ (cf. p. 181, 

footnote 5) and ¥ (see e.g. xi. 18, note) contain an instance or two of translations suggestive of their 

Semitic origin, if indeed the latter can first be shown to have existed, while other versions (see : 
e.g. vi. 16, note) may contain a few readings due ultimately, but not directly, to a recollection— 





i.e. in an oral, not written manner—of a different or corrupt form of the text in existence in Semitic 
circles. But this is not evidence that the original tongue was Semitic. (vi) Finally it will suffice 
here to observe that granted the Greek text preserved in RS was translated—as it must have been 
if it is indeed a translation—very soon after the original Semitic work was composed, corruptions 
in the Hebrew would at that time naturally be very few. And only a very few even of these 
select cases can bear the test of an unbiased examination.* Even in some passages of real 
difficulty the true explanation often lies elsewhere,? and the possibility of intentional corruption i! 
must be taken into account.!° . 
ns Evidence pointing to an Aramaic rather than a Hebrew original, e.g. the forms ’A@ijp and 
Adovpetds in Xiv. 4,15. Even these Aramaisms, pronounced as they are, do not, however, settle the j 
question." The possibility will always remain that these two words are an early scribal error,!? or ) 
are even due to the Aramaic environment in which the earlier Greek writers among the Jews 
found themselves. 

It must be admitted that the evidence in favour of a Semitic original is not strong cnough to 
put the matter beyond controversy. 


\ Expfosttor, April and Nov., 1891. His arguments were refuted by W.C. Allen in the Zafosz/or, vol. xvi, 1863, 
pp- 386-400. 454-70, the prefatory note on the linguistic issue by Professor Driver on pp. 386 f. bemy specially pertinent 
in connexion with Tobit as well as with the Synoptists. 

* Plummer, .5. Luke (Inter. Crit. Comm.), p. 154, footnote 1, cf. pp. 102, 186, 222. 

~ €.g. sec notes to 1. 15, 18. 

: :, €. §- NNN in i. 13 mlight equally weil be said to be an internal cortuption of NM, itself a translation of | 
popd.yy! 

. e.g. Iv. 3, see note ad Lov, 

: Agrapha in % ate und Unter such, v, Heft 4, 1889, and Aussercanon. Paralleltexte, x, Heft 1 and 3, 1893-5. 

~*~ According to this schular RS was a revision made from the original translation with the assistance of the Hebrew 
original. Néldeke’s reply (ep. ett., p. 50) to Bickel applies with even more force to Marshall. 

; Cf, notes to i, 2, 15, 18; H. 3,103 W735 IV. 33 V. 3, 19 (18); vi. 3 (2); xii. 6, &e. | 

eee We EZ ve 16 (15), vili. 3, see notes ad doc. 10 See note to xiv. 4. 

= See Ed. Meyer, Der Papyrusjund von Elephantine, 1912, p. 108. 
ra ae Copyists’ variations of the Aramaic quotations in the Greek MSS. of the New Testament, e. ¥- 
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$6. DATE OF COMPOSITION. 


That 7obit is not an autobiography! written in the seventh century b.C., is evident from the 
writer's historical inaccuracies, e. g. i. 15, chronological blunders, e. g. i. 4 as compared with i. 15-22 
and xiv. 1, and knowledge of events long subsequent to 722 b.C., e.g. xiv. 4f.,15. He differentiates 
between the return from the Babylonian exile, which has therefore taken place already, and the 
promise of a further rcturn and the dawn of a still more glorious era, xiv. 5. He betrays a religious 
as well as literary dependence on the latest portions of the Pentateuch.? Similarly a date at the 
very earliest a little subsequent to the rise and establishment of Judaism is necessitated by his 
religious and moral teaching (see § 10); The same ferminus a quo is favoured by the author’s 
general outlook, developed style, and artistic composition, the product of an age accustomed to the 
chronicling of singular experiences, xii. 20, as well as to the somewhat formal drawing up of 
marriage contracts, vii. 13 (14). Financial and commercial relations had superseded purely 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits, and the writer and his contemporaries had grown more or less 
accustomed to the foreign domination. 

The ferminus ad quem is more debatable, but the book is certainly pre-Maccabean. While 
the author has some knowledge, derived from the historical books of O.T., of historical events 
prior to, and including, the Return, and reflects the general religious point of view of the period 
subsequent to Ezra, he reveals no’ knowledge of the stirring historical crises of the later Greek 
domination and the Hasmonean period, and lacks the intense hatred of the heathen they inspired. 
Not only does he not accept, but in most cases he shows no knowledge of those explicit dogmas of 
Judaism which first came into prominence at or after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, such as 
advanced apocalyptic expectations, formulated doctrines of a personified and hypostatized Wisdom, 
stereotyped descriptions of the Messianic age, explicit belief in a resurrection and immortality. He 
knows practically nothing of the problem Job was the first to raise, the Hellenizing apostasy, the 
Essenes’ self-abnegation, or the long fight of Pharisaic progressiveness against Sadducean con- 
servatism.? The comparatively early date of the book, as it appears in the earliest form known 
to us, R*, is perhaps most clearly demonstrated by comparison with RY, which dates from the 
second century of the Christian era (see § 3). 

There are, too, certain other features which also point more or less definitely to this pre- 
Maccabean period, though some are much less significant than is usually allowed. To this latter 
class belongs xiv. 4-6, once a mainstay alike of the more conservative critics* in their defence of the 
book’s pre-Hcrodian date, and also of extremists, like Hitzig.° to whom it presents equally circum- 
stantial evidence of composition after the destruction of Hlerod’s Temple in 7o A.D. But while the 
words xat ovx @s Tov Tporor must certainly have been written before that event, they are quite as 
likely in the mouth of a pious contemporary of Christ, scandalized by the paganizing tendencies of 
Herod’s Temple architecture and the spiritual unreality of its services, as in the mouth of faint- 
hearted worshippers in Zerubbabel’s Temple (cf. Hag. ii. 2)! It is equally unfortunate that Tobit’s 
scrupulous care for the burial of the dead has been exalted to a position of primary importance for 
the settlement of the date, e.g. by Graetz, who consequently assigns the book to the reign of Hadrian ; 
by Kohut, who dates it c. A.D. 226; and by W. R. Smith and Riggs, who, comparing 2 Macc. v. 10, 
refer it to the Maccabean revolt. This trait is ultimately due, so far as the author, not later redac- 
tors, is concerned, not to contemporary political troubles, but, in the case of Tobit’s own action in 
chs. 1, ii, chiefly to his literary dependence on The Grateful Dead,> and, in the case of advice to 
the same effect, to the influence of Ahikar™ and especially to the book of Genesis and its traditional 
exegesis®. Again the stress which, it is usually allezed, is laid by the author on the agnatic or con- 
sanguineous marriages led Graetz ® to suppose that he endeavoured to inculcate the /acty’s observances 
of the (late) Talmudic regulation! which was originally intended to regulate only Prics¢s’ marriages. 


" The historicity of the book is still defended by F. Vigouroux (Les Livres Saints et la critique vationaliste, 
fifth edition, 1901, p. 551 fi.). On the other hand, as Cosquin (Revue Brblique, vol. viii, 1899, p. 82) points out, several 
Koman Catholics— Jahn, Dereser, Movers, and Antoine Scholtz—have held that the book is not a history but either 
an allegory or homiletic treatise. Moreover, the Council of Trent in affirming its canonicity made no pronouncement 
as to its historicity. 

® See p. 192, footnote 6. . 

* The hypothesis that the book was written by a Sadducee might account for such silence, but is inadmissible in 
view of the nascent angelology and the childlike belief in Providence it inculcates—both, in their full growth, leading 
dogmas of the Pharisees’ creed and the butt of the Sadducees’ cold logic. 

* e.g. Fuller, W. R. Smith, Riggs, André. 


5 ZWT, 1860, pp. 250 ff. * C8 Saath 7 § 8. iil. 
8 See § 8. iv, and J. Abrahams, /QR, 1893, vol. i, p. 348. ‘ 
® Monatsschvift f. Gesch. d. Judentums, 1879, pp. 509-13. 0 Kiddushin, 76°. 
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The author himself appeals to the Pentateuch (vi. 13; vii. 12)! Kohut's explanation? that it 
is due to Zoroastrian influence, is open to the same objection, as well as being contradicted, as 
Gutberlet 2 first pointed out, by Kohut’s own theory, that the book is a protest against Zoroastrianism. 
To Rosenmann® belongs the distinction of having first partially unravelled this problem of the 
agnatic marriages, while Miiller has advanced a stage nearer the true solution. The former 
scholar has demonstrated that the Talmud nowhere insists on its actual observance by any genera- 
tion except that of the wilderness wanderings, that even before the destruction of the Temple, | 
A. D. 70, an annual festival on the 15th of Ab had been instituted in celebration of the abolition of fh 
the custom, that it had never been recognized by the Pharisaic party. and that ‘therefore in practice 
agnatic marriage was no longer known to the first pre-Christian century | Thus also Rosenthal’s i 
theory that Zobiz emanated from the School of Rabbi Akiba is bereft of the support it claims from | 
this quarter. In Rosenmann’s judgement the author wrote in order ‘to break a lance on behalf of 
agnatic marriage which was already ina moribund condition’. If, however, the author’s main interest, 
as scems to be the case ®, was in Jewish as opposed to international marriage, and his references to 
agnatic unions were only subsidiary to that and primarily the result of his close dependence on his 
chief sources, he must have lived in an earlier period, the pre-Maccabean, when agnatic marriages 
were still to some extent in vogue even in the Diaspora, where the most pressing danger of the day 
was that of international marriage. 

With equal clearness Rosenmann® has disproved the inferences which have been drawn fr6m 
vil, 11-13 (14) in favour of a late date.?’ The ceremony described in these verses differs only from 
those of the O.T. in its mention of ‘an instrument of cohabitation’. Graetz, followed by Rosenthal, 
understands this cvyypagy as the Greek equivalent to the technical 121n3 which appears in Az. and 
M, and which, he supposes, was first coined in the reign of Queen Salome by Simon ben Shetah 
But the m3:n3 was in existence before that time, for Simon did not invent it; he only modified the 
details of its working. To identify, however, this 131n3 with the ovyypad)) of the present passage is 
to remove from the narrative all mention of betrothal or marriage-rite. Moreover, the usual Greek 














equivalent of 72:n3 was epi} or avtipépvy which also represent 77) in LXX of Ex. 22. 15 f£., the j 
passage from which the Talmudic rite of the 72:2 and its amount are derived. The term ovyypady, 
on the contrary, is the usual equivalent of ports Set ree or pana Se aoe. Tob. vii. 11-13 (14) 


therefore casts an interesting side-light on the early forms of the procedure before it had assumed 
the stereotyped character of the Talmudic age. Here the father prepares and signs the ovyypady ; 
in the fully developed Talmudic ceremony it should be done by the bridegroom.? Here the 
marriage is consummated the same night; in Talmudic times a virgin could not be married until - 
twelve months. and a widow till one month, after this solenin betrothal.!” 

Finally the references to the dag (vi. 2 (1), xi. 5)! the number (seven) of Sarah's husbands, 
vi. 14 (13), vii. 1, and the statement that Noah, like Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, was a prophet and 
a ‘father’ of the nation who contracted an agnatic marriage, contribute additional evidence of the 
comparatively early origin of the book. In the Talmudic period it was prescribed that no one 
should keep a dog unless it was led by a chain ;!2 no woman might marry again whom death had 
already bereft of tree husbands in succession;!* and admiration for Noah, displayed e.g. in 
Jub., ch. xxv (where the very features of his life appear to which Zoéit alludes) gave way to the 
view that Noah was saved not by his own good works—which did not exist—but by the grace of 
God."® So well known and widely accepted, in later times, were these specifically Rabbinical points 
of view, that in Av. and M, the common Aramaic ancestor of which dates from this period, the dog 
was not mentioned ; in the Addition to the Midrash Tanhuma,!® as in the oye’ 720," Saral’s seven 
husbands were reduced to three; and in M no reference at all was made to Noah." 

Is it possible to define the date more closely? Ewald"? favoured 350 B.C., but a number of 





? Geiger’s Zeitschrift, vol. x, p. 61 f. ® Das Buch Tobias, Munster, 18 mAys 
: Studien zu Buche Tobit, Berlin, 1894, pp. 1-7. : : a! 
* Rosenmann, of. ciZ., p. 7. 5 See p. 196. 5 op. cit., pp. 15-19. 


* Even if RY were the more original text, its xat etAdyyoev abruvs (vii. 12) is based on Gen. xxiv. 60, and does not 
therefore necessarily presuppose the Talmudic formula of the DNN N33 (Aethubhoth 8*), as Rosenthal, of. cét., 
p. 132, note 1, urges in his attempt to prove the late origin of the book. 

®§ Kethubhoth io. 

7 See Onddushim 9%. 0 Kethubhoth 57. 1 See § 9. 
in taba Kama 83", cf. 69°. PA. 18 Vebhamoth 64, Niddah 64°. 
is Cf. also Sir. xliv. 17 for an appreciation of Noah's righteousness. 
* Sanhedrin 108*, Alidrash Kabba to Genesis, § 29. © Neub., of. e24., p. 36. 

7 In ja %, Paris, 1866, p. 18. 

* The author's explanation of the term Pentecost (ii. 1, see note ad /oc.) and other details all point to a com- 
paratively early date, but are quite subsidiary to the more important points already mentioned. } 

" History of Israel, vol. v, p. 209 fi. 
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considerations, more or less cogent, point to a date much closer to 170 &.c. The period subsequent 
to Alexander the Great seems to be demanded by the use of the Greek drachma, v. 15 (14), the 
Greek name of the month, ii. 12, the wide extent of the Diaspora which the author presupposes, and 
by the fact that Rages, iv. 1, &c.. probably the Ragha of the Avesta,’ was comparatively unknown 
before it was rebuilt by Seleucus Nicator. 321-281 B.c.2. The second tithe, i. 7 (still less the third 
of R*,i. 8), was still unknown to the Chronicler (c. 3co B.C.), though it appears in Jubilees and in 
the LNX of Deut. If the author wrote in Egypt, his enthusiastic description of Tobit’s marriage to 
the beautiful Jewess, his relative Sarah, is probably an attempt to substitute a more edifying story 
for the scandal, still fresh in his own and his readers’ minds, of that apostate descendant of another 
Tobias, Joseph the notorious tax-collector.* This did not take place before 230 B.c.* Further, the 
author's affinittes—in thought and point of view—with Sirach certainly lead one to suppose that they 
belonged to the same tendency and type of thought within the pre-Maccabean period. Unfortunately 
they are far from being sufficiently close, immediate or numerous as to warrant the assumption that 
either writer was dependent on the other.® 

To sum up, Zoéz¢ was written at the very earliest, c. 350 8. C.; at the latest,¢. 170 B.C., probably 
much nearer the latter than the former date.® 


$7. PLACE OF COMPOSITION AND PURPOSE. 


The nameless author of Zot was not a Palestinian Jew.’ The characters of his book, as well 
as the geographical setting, belong to the Diaspora; his readers are in exile (xiii. 3), and he counts 
himself among them (xiii. 6), while distance lends enchantment to Jerusalem, the goal of all his hopes 
(i. 4-9, xili. 7-18). Moreover, his staunch adhesion to Judaism is accompanied by a belief in demons 
and magic, side by side with a breadth of culture and a liberal outlook on life unequalled by any 
Palestinian writer whose work has survived. The widespread use of the Greek Verss., the scarcity 
and comparative lateness of the oriental Verss., and the almost complete ignorance of the book in the 
Syrian Church, do not favour theories such as Ewald’s of the Far East, Kohut's of Persia, or Vetter’s 
of Assyria or Babylonia, or Professor J. Hf. Moulton’s of Media. The internal evidence is in fact 
antagonistic to any such hypothesis. Such surmises are, at the outset, negatived by the author’s 
ignorance of Eastern geography and his acceptance of the ordinary standards of Greek and Roman 
geographies. That the Tigris flowed between Nineveh and Media was an idea common among the 
Greeks; that Ecbatana was situated in a plain was a constant Western fallacy, and is repeated 
in Diod. ii. 13. 6 in a passage dependent on Ctesias.* 

The hypothesis that Egypt was the place of composition alone serves to explain all the phenomena, 
and, at the same time, raises no additional difficulties, and encounters no legitimate objections on 
the part of the upholders of the Palestinian or Eastern origin of the work. This happy solution 
of the problem was first stated by Noldeke, and has been accepted by Lohr, W. R. Smith, André, 
and others. It has lately received additional support from the discovery of the actual sources 
upon which the author depended for the plot, outline, literary allusions, and the non-Jewish 
stratum of his religious and speculative materials, Only Egyptian Jews could need an antidote 


to the 7ractate of Kitons. No trace can be found in Palestinian literature of any acquaintance , — 


with the Fadle of the Grateful Dead. Only in Egypt, so, far as is known, did either Jews or 
- . . > e . G - 
pagans read Ahikar’s fortunes atthe Assyrian court 2 exactly the chronological order in which they 


' Vendidad, i. 16; Yasna, xix. 18; cf. Marquardt, Evar&ahr, pp. 122 ff. 

* Strabo, 524 C. 

* Josephus, 4zézg. xii. 4.6. Joseph had sought a //e/son with a dancing-girl of the Egyptian Court and had only 
been saved from it by the crafty action of his brother Solymius, who substituted his own daughter. Possibly a covert 
reference to him is to be found in v. 14, ‘ Semelias the great.’ 

* The date cannot be fixed definitely and many of the details are fictitious and self-contradictory, see Bevan, 7e 
Flouse of Selcucus, vol. ii, p. 168, note 1; Schirer, G/V, fourth edition, i. 183, 195 f.; ii. 99 f. To his credit, Joseph, 
too drunk at first to notice the deception, afterwards became attached to his niece, and a son, Hyrcanus, was born 
of the agnatic marnage. 

® $68, iv. 

® since the foregoing was written, Professor J. H. Moulton has very kindly pointed out to me that the com- 
paratively early date tor which 1 have argued is supported by the fact that, while the book reflects many of the most 
significant points of ancient Magianism, z¢ betrays no knowledge of the newer Zoroastrianism, much less of the still 
later fusion of those two mighty currents of Persian thought. The importance of this significant argument, for which 
I am entirely indebted to him, is self-evident in the light of the new and fuller information about Zoroastrianism 
contained in his H/rébert Lectures (see § 8, v, below). 

* Miller, in spite of his theory that between the present Jewish work of Tobit and the ultimate sources stands 
a pagan Tobit, holds the view that the Jewish author or redactor lived in Palestine. How the Jewish writer living in 
Palestine could obtain the pagan original or, if it was well known in Palestine, dared to adapt it, retain the Jegex ttle, 
and yet publish it as a genuine autobiography of a seventh-century saz#¢, Muller does not explain. 

* Even RY still insists that Rages was near Ecbatana. 
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appear in Zoéit.! The author’s environment in Egypt fostered Magian presuppositions * and 
allusions which would be incredible in an author writing in an eastern land such as I ersia or Media, 
where Semitic and Iranian elements first met in deadly antagonism,” and highly improbable in 
Palestine. It was in Egypt, too, that the Jews especially indulged in demonological speculations 
and practices. Moreover. while the fish, vi. 2 (1)-9 (8), primarily mythological and probably 
inspired by the details of 7he Grateful Dead, symbolizes® the pagan empire endeavouring to seize 
what portions it could of the pious Diaspora, the fact, on the other hand, that its inner organs are ; 
subsequently employed for medicinal and magical purposes suggests that the author, perhaps ; 
unconsciously, identified it with the crocodile of the Nile, on the banks ot which he lived. ‘This | 
conjecture is raised almost to certainty when we read in Kazwini i. 132 that the smell of the smoke 
of a crocodile’s liver cures epilepsy, and that its dung and gall cure leucoma, which was the cause 
of Tobit’s blindness.6 Very similar statements as to the medicinal virtues of the crocodile occur in 
Greek and Latin writers.” Again, the binding of Asmodeus in Upper Egypt, though mythological 
in its origin (viii. 3, cf. zote ad Icc.), expresses the author’s conviction that Egypt, where he was 
compelled to live in exile, was the veritable dumping-ground of wickedness and sin, exactly as 
Zechariah regarded Babylon, the land of exile he knew best, whence some of his hearers had just 
returned and where exiles still lived, as the goal of the flying Ephah, wherein Wickedness was 
imprisoned, Zech. v. 5-11. Consequently our author excludes all unnecessary references to the: 
specifically F.gyptian life around him.’ His heroes are made to live out their lives in that distant 
part of the Diaspora, where Ahikar, like Nehemiah, had held important positions at court. The 
rustic simplicity and idyllic life of the patriarchs® fill in the details of the pictures. This, too, is 
the motive for the author’s careful substitution of Elymais in ii. 10 for Egypt, which appears in 
Ahikar as the country whither the sage journeyed to demonstrate his wisdom ; he felt that Ahikar 
was too good and noble a Jew ever to have been domiciled in Egypt or compelled to participate in 
the deliberations of the Egyptian court.? 
The writer does not, however, forget the practical needs of his readers. The present book, as 

already pointed out, was a reply to the tractate of the priests of Khons, and was designed to 

/ dissuade his co-religionists from apostasy, and convert if possible any pagan who might read it. 

| It is still more pointed in its warning against marriages with non-Jews, and incidentally condemns | 
imitation of the immorality and apostasy of Joseph, the son of another Tobias, an allusion not 
without point in Egypt, where the scandal had occurred. While the major portion of the Jews 
in Egypt were probably never deeply influenced by Greck Philosophy, and many of them remained 
unaffected by the rising tide of Hellenism,’’ the writer, aware of these nascent dangers, makes the 
pertinent and emphatic statement of iv. 19. 

Lastly, our hypothesis illustrates and gives point to the author’s position with regard to 

sacrificial and legalistic religion. The fortunes and religious life of the Jewish exiles in Egypt were 








| 
' 

1 Cf. p. 191. (Cle jon eR LE i] 

* The hypothesis of Media as the writer's home is, however, mest unlikely on other and independent grounds. : 
It involves the following highly improbable suppositions: (i) that our author was a descendant of such of the i 
ten tribes as were deported to Media in 722 B.C. (see 2 Kings xvii. 6); (ii) that the tribe or family to which | 
our author belonged not only preserved the purer religion of Jahveh, but also by some inexplicable means advanced 
from that comparatively undeveloped faith to the fuller and richer Judaism of the early post-exilic period (see ¥ 10), 
along the lines laid down by Jeremiah, Esekiel, and Deutero-Isaiah, and even knew almost immediately and accepted 
unreservedly the zewly-introduced Law Code of Esra as wellas the presupposition of Jerusalem's unique sanctity, of 
which his forefathers had naturally known nothing: (iii) that the book, when written, by some equally inexplicable 
means not only found its way to Jerusalem in the pre-Christian period, but was received with applause by the 
confessedly narrow-minded religious leaders of the post-exilic community ! t 

* See Deissmann, Light /rom the Ancient East, second edition, 1911, pp. 306 ff. 

* This symbolism need not have been based on that of the whale (= the Babylonian Empire) in Jonah, but may, ‘ 
hike Jonah, have originated through an allegorical treatment of Jer. li. 34-6. 

° W.R. Smith, art. ‘Tobit’, in Lacy. Brit. 

7 Maspero and Spiegelberg (see Budde, Dus Huhelied, p. xvif.) have shown the application of the term sésfe7 to 
a wife (Tobit v. 21 (20); vii. 15 (16); viii. 4, 7) was common in the old Egyptian songs. Our author, however, had 
no need to avoid the term on account of its F.gyptian associations as it was also genuinely Hebrew: see Gen. xx. 12; 
Song of Songs iv. 9, 10, 12. : 

5 See p. 192, footnote 7. 

* Or possibly in the version of Ahikar in use among his co-religionists in Egypt this motive had already eliminated 
the reference to Egypt. It is, therefore, probably more than a mere coincidence that, as Sachau (of. cif., p. xxii) points ; 
out, in the Aramaic papyri, which retail the history of Ahikar, ‘there is no trace of the Egyptian episode’. But see | 
Ed. Meyer. Der Papyrusjund von Elephantine, 1912, pp. 11of. 

™ Muller (cg. c#¢., pp. 23 f.), however, seems to deny even the possibility of a single Jew resident in Egypt being - 
unaffected by Hellenism in the pre-Maccabean period, the sole but ‘decisive’ argument, in his judgement, against ; 
Yobit’s composition in Egypt! And yet he himself (p. 20) sees in iv. 19 so clear and definite a refutation ‘of the 
well-known pre-Maccabean efforts in the direction of Hellenism and culture’ as to be able to use, and quite rightly, ‘ 
this as an argument in favour of a pre-Maccabean date for the book! 
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till lately almost unknown to us. But from the papyri we now know, for instance, that, even 
before the Exile, Jews had migrated to Egypt, become mercenaries in the Egyptian army, and 
formed a colony as a permanemt garrison at Ycb, where they built a temple to Jahveh; that this 
temple survived the destruction of the Egyptian ones by Cambyses, but towards the close of 
the fifth century b. C. was destroyed at the instigation of the priests of Chnum, the ram-headed god 
of the island ; and that an appeal was made to Bagoas, the governor of Judaca. It is not clear, 
however, whether the temple was rebuilt or not. But two important inferences in connexion with 
the religious evolution of the Jews in Egypt at the time of this catastrophe seem to Sachau to be 
justified.'. On the one hand, neither Monotheism nor the Law had there undergone the full 
development which had resulted from Ezra’s establishment of Judaism and the Law some few years 
before at Jerusalem. On the other hand, even before the catastrophe, reforms in the interests of 
Judaism, as established at Jerusalem by the priestly school, may have been initiated at Yeb by a 
party powerful enough at any rate to enforce the principle, if not the details, of the High-priesthood 
and the imposition of a tax of two shekels of silver in imitation of Ezra and Nehemiah’s innovation“ 
It it had been possible for his book to have been written so early, and if he had modelled his 
work on some tractate of Chnum instead of Khons, our author might well have been one of these 
pioneers of progressive, and therefore living, though legal, religion in Egypt.* But teaching such 
as our author’s with regard to the duty of Egyptian Jews to the Law and the temple must have 
been needed still more in later days in that part of the Diaspora. A need of that kind must 
necessarily have produced efforts like the present onc to inculcate such principles. This explains 
the purity of his moral outlook, the true spirituality of his religion, and the depth and reality 
of his adhesion. to the Law. His struggle in Egypt for religious expansion and broad-minded 
progressiveness, hand in hand with its practical application for the actual lives of his co-religionists, 
antedated a somewhat different fight in Palestine by only a few years. Because our author’s was 
less sharp than the latter, it left him without much of the rich theology the Hasidim’s plight 
evoked. But, because its objective was primarily the establishment of a progressive Judaism and 
only secondarily the preservation of religion against pagan encroachments and was still less in 
opposition to a Hellenizing liberalism. it left him fortunately without the Hasidim’s narrow 
bigotry. 
$8. SOURCES. 


Popular religious and magical speculations, current mythology and demonology, ethical and 
moral maxims of his day, traditional folklore and romantic legend, all contributed their quota to 
the education of the author. They widened his outlook on lite without vitiating the spirituality 
of his religion or the reality of his adhesion to Judaism. They endowed him with the culture 
necessary to a writer whose appeal was probably directed to the educated pagan as well as the 
enlightened Jew of the Diaspora in its early days, They did this without loosening his grip on his 
own countrymen’s practical difficulties of everyday life, and without stultifying the real usefulness 
of his literary work with the veneer of a superficial philosophy.* But to the following four sources— 
partly literary, partly oral—he was especially indebted in writing the present work. 


i. he Tractate of Khons. 


A copy of this tractatc, designed for the propagation ® of the cult of the Egyptian God 
Khons of Thebes, has been preserved on the Bentres Stele, which dates from about 500 B.c. In 
a town called chin (= Ecbatana?) there lived a princess possessed by a demon. ‘Khons, the 
beautifully resting one’, the God of Thebes, despatched ‘ Khons, the executor of plans’, to her 
assistance; the demon was expelled and the princess was healed. It is probable that, conscious of 
the baneful tendcncy of this and similar propaganda of Egyptian paganism to encourage apostasy 


1 The line of argument pursued above is, of course, quite independent of Sayce’s deductions (‘The Jews and their 
Temple in Elephantine’) in the Eafosifor, Nov., lyf. 

A long tax list containing more than a hundred names survives, while the personal names in the papyri belong 
on the whole to the type in vogue at Jerusalem in the later period. 

* His high ideals for reunion with Jerusalem were in turn destined to receive a set-back, when in the time of 
Antiochus V Eupator (164-162 &.C.), Onias 1V went to Egypt and established the temple at Leontopolis ‘in the province 
of Heliopolis’ (Josephus. dz. xii. 9. 7; xili. 3. 2, and 10. 4; xx. 10; Bell. Jd. i. 1. 15 vii. 10. 3). 

* This would naturally commend the book to the notice of the authorities at Jerusalem. Moreover, the fact that 
the book is also an abridgement of the main features of Ahikar's history and maxims would win for it an enthusiastic, 
unanimous, and early reception in Palestine. Thus its wide acceptance there and elsewhere cannot be adduced as an 
objection to the hypothesis of its composition in Egypt. 

5 See p. 186. 

® Naville, The Old Egyptian Faith, 1909, p. 257, terms it ‘a puff advertisement for the God Khons’. On kKhons, 
or Chunsu, see further, Wiedemann, art. ‘ Religion of Egypt’, in //D#, Extra vol., p. 185. 
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among his fellow exiles in Egypt, our author conccived the idea of writing a rival tractate to 
illustrate Jahveh’s sole sovercignty over supernatural as well as human beings, and His ability to 
protect and assist in dangers, sickness, and exile all who fulfilled his moral and ceremonial require- 
ments. H. Schneider! has endeavoured to prove that Tobit is a direct ‘remodelling’ of this 
tractate. The author secms at least dependent upon it for one place-name and for the ideas of 
demon-possession, supernatural assistance sent from afar to relieve the maiden of high position, the | 
father’s unwillingness to allow the instruments of his daughter's deliverance to depart from his roof, 
his loading them with riches, if not also for the mention of Egypt in connexion with the expulsion 
of the demon. Such borrowing from a pagan source, with a view to disprove a pagan god's 
pretensions by ascribing his attributes and work to Jahveh, is more than paralleled among the Jews 
in Babylon, e.g. by P’s use of the Babylonian Tablets of Creation in praise of Marduk in order to 
work up their contents into a dogmatic statement of Monotheism, of Jahveh s creation of the world, 
and of the duty of Sabbath observance in Gen. i-ii. 4°. But our author’s work is more complex 
than the 7vactate of Khons in the weaving and working out of its plot, and richer in details, white 
he abandoned many of the detailed characteristics ? of the Egy ptian story in favour of other sources 
equally well known to pagan and Jew, but less subversive of the Jewish Faith. 


ii. The Sable of the Grateful Dead. 





It was more probably this cycle of stories—either written or oral—which provided the author . 
with the major portion of the general outline of his story, infused the romantic interest, and furnished | 
several of the most exciting crises in the plot—a fact denied by only a very few scholars.* The 
corpse of a debtor, the outline of the fable runs, was rescued from his murderers and buried at great } 
personal self-sacrifice by a traveller or itinerant merchant, whom the dead man’s spirit, appearing 
in human form, afterwards delivered from mortal peril, bestowing on him a bride and rescuing him 
from death by drowning ; the supernatural being only revealed his own identity at the end of the 
series of adventures to the surprise alike of the merchant and of the reader. Such legends might 
well be as widespread in antiquity as at the present day and would be speedily assimilated and 
conformed by the Jews to their own peculiar religious and aesthetic tendencies: finally only an 
artistic mind such as our author’s would be required to transform one or more of these fables into 
the Apocryphal story of Tobit. Simrock in his collection of seventeen variants of the fable,* was 
the first to point out their importance in relation to Zodz¢. Mostly indigenous in their present 
form to Germany, they have parallels in Holland, France, and Italy. Andersen’s Reisercamarad 
witnesses to the existence in Denmark of a recension closely akin to No. to in Simrock, while 
Cicero, De Divinatione, i. 27, proves that the kernel of the fable was already in existence in his day. 
Further parallels are given by Benfcy in Pautschatanutra and Pfeiffer’s Germania xii. Considerably ( 
closer parallels to Zobz¢ appear in the Armenian® and kyssian * forms of the fable. 

Though the parallels are numerous, there are a nuggber of significant differences both in 
outline and detail. The pertinent question is therefore ratsed by Schurer? as to whether, quite 
apart from the uncertainty as to the antiquity of the fable, these differences are so vital as to make { 
the hypothesis of our author’s dependence on the fable improbable. 

In the first place, however, it is likely that the primitive story from which all the modern 
forms of it are ex hypothest derived, underwent considerable changes in outline as well as in detail 
between the date of our author’s use of it and the moment when these modern variants branched 
off from the main stock. Fortunately Simrock’s seventeen versions, though they all assumed their 
present literary form in one country and at the same time, themselves provide an excellent example 
of this peculiar adaptability of the fable to transformations and modifications.® 

Secondly, not a few of the important traits peculiar to Tobzt and contradictory of all the extant 
forms of the fable, are explicable as deliberate modifications by the author of 7oéit in conscious 

é 


SE 


deference to his own aesthetic tendencies, his Jewish prejudices, his readers’ edification, or his 
desire at the moment to utilize some other source or copy some other pattern.? 


' Kultur und Denken der Babylonier und Juden, Leipzig, 1910, pp. 638 f. 
? See Naville’s description, of. cét., pp. 249-58. 
* e.g. Preiss, ZH7, 1885, pp. 24-51 (in reply to Linschmann) ; Geiger, Aatholth, 1904, vol. i, pp. 367-77 (in reply 
to Plath), but accepted e.g. by Sepp., A’rchliche Reformentwirfe, 1870, pp. 27-45, and A/thayerischer Sagenschats, 
1876, pp. 678-89: Linschmann, ZA J, 1882, pp. 359-62: Cosquin, Revue Litligue, 1899, pp. 513-20; Plath, 7h. Stud. 
und Krit., 1901, pp. 402-14 (especially valuable); Joh. Miiller, Beihefte zur ZA TW, xiii, 1908, pp. 2-10. 
* Published under the title Der gute Gerhard und die dankbaren Toten, Bonn, 1856. 
" S ee in Haxthausen’s 7ranskaukasia, 1856, i, pp. 333 f., reprinted in Pfeiffer’s Germania. iii, 1858, pp. 202 f, 
y Kohler. 
© Schiefner, Ortent und Occident, it, 1864, pp. 174 f. 7 GJV4, i¢ ili, p. 241. 
* See Plath, of. cz#., pp. 404-6. bai hae OL Nee ; 
“ The various differences are minutely traced to these causes by Plath, op. cit. pp. 4¢8-14. . 
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iti. The story and wisdom of Ahikar 


A. Antiquity of Ahikar.—G. Hoffmann * was the first scholar to point out the striking resem- 
blances betwcen this work and our book. To-day its value as a primary source of a portion at 
least of Tobit, as well as the multiplicity of problems it raises on its own account and in relation to 
the Jewish colony at Yeb, is generally recognized. Still read in the Arabian Nights and Aesop's 
Fables, it was widespread in the ancient world. Quite apart from the numerous versions which 
survive, it has left an indelible impression on the literature and thought of the past. It was well 
known to the Grecks and Romans, and it has been argued that this is proved apart from its appear- 
ance in dlesop's Fables, by numerous parallels in the fragments of Menander,® S. Clement of 
Alexandria’s reference * to its alleged use by Democritus, as well as by the statement of Diogenes 
Laertius (v. 30) that Theophrastes (371-264 B.C.) composed a work entitled "Axixapos, and the 
allusion of Strabo“ to “Ayatxapos. The use of Ahikar is unmistakable in the Qoran.? The Talmud 
is not entirely free from its influence, and some Christian writers knew it at second hand.? At the 
beginning of the Christian era Ahikar was still somewhat popular in Palestine: this much is clear 
from the New Testament '® It is consequently by no means surprising that certain of the latter 
parts of the Old Testament itself are to some extent dependent upon Ahikar. Dr, Rendel Harris 
points out the parallels in thought and language between Ahikar, e.g. in Ps. cxli. 4, 5, 10 (in both 
the Massoretic text and the LNN), in Dan. ii. 2, 11; iv. 10; v.7, 16. Inthe case of Sirach, 
with which Tobit is intimately connected in sentiments and date (see iv. below), the dependence on 
Ahikar is beyond dispute.'' Thus before the beginning of the second century B.c.—how much 
earlier we cannot tell—Ahikar must have been reverenced in Palestine, and even regarded there 
as sacred if not actually inspired, and its vogue had declined considerably before New Testament 
times on account of its partial incorporation in Tobit. In Egypt, however, we have contemporary 
evidence from the Elephantine papyri!* that between the fifth and sixth centuries B.C. the Jewish 
community there read, in Aramaic, some portions at least both of the history (see p. 186, foot-note g) 
and of the parables and fables. Consequently Hoffmann’s supposition that an author later than 
Tobit wrote the legend to explain the references to Ahikar in Tobit, and Mr. E. H. Dillon’s that 


1 For the Greek, Armenian, Syriac, and Arabic texts, and an English translation of these, and of Jagic's German 
rendering of the Slavonic, with an Introduction (including an examination of the relation of Zod:t to Adikur), see (in 
addition to vol. 11 of this work) Ze Story of Ahikar, Cambridge, 18g8, by F. C. Conybeare, J. Rendel Harris, and 
Agnes Smith Lewis. More recent works are: A/fer und Herkunft des Achikar-Romans und sein Verhaltnis su Acsop, 
by Rudolph Smend, being the second part of Bethefte sur ZATH, xii, 1g08; and Histoire et Sagesse d' Ahikar 
? Assyrien, 1909, by F. Nau, containing a full history of the criticism of Alnkar, an up-to-date bibliography (especially 
with regard to works on the Syriac, Ethiopic, Slavonic, Roumanian, and Greek versions), with indispensable concor- 
dances of the relative order of the sayings and proverbs in the various versions ; Benfey, in dvsfand, 1859, pp. 457 ff., 
511 ff., demonstrated the existence of the legend among the Hindus. For further articles and works see below. 

2 Abhandlungen fiir Kunde des Morgenlands, vol. viii, 1880, p. 182 f. 3 Nan, of. c7t., pp. 41-6. 

1 stromata, i. 15, in Wigne, p. 772; see H. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, p. 439. 

® Rendel Harris, in vol. ii Stozy of Ahikar, Introd. § 3a; Nau, of. cit., pp. 35-41. Sachau, however, confesses 
himself unable to find any connexion between the proverbs of Ahikar and those of Democritus, whether Democritus 
or a pseudo-Democritus, and attaches but little importance to the evidence quoted above. 

© XVI. ii. 39. The pertinence of this allusion remains unaffected whether mapa 6€ teis Buowopnvois is understood 
with Reinach (Aevue des Etudes juives, xxxvii, 1899, pp. 1-13) as pointing to Borsippa in Babylonia, or with Halévy 
(Revue Scémitigue, 1900, p. 44) to Bostra in Syria. 

7 Especially in the 31st Sura entitled Lofman, Rendel Harris, of. c2/., Ixxif. Nau, of. c’t., pp. 68-70. 

§ Nau, of. cit., pp. 66 f.; cf. L. Ginzburg, art. ‘ Ahikar’, in Jews Ency., vol. 1, p. 289. 

* e.g. S. Clement of Alexandria (referred to above). For Origen see Rendel Harris in 7#e Story of Akikar, 
Cambridge, 1898, p. xliv. 

1 While Vetter, Ginzburg, and Nau, in opposition to Dr. Harris and Halévy, may possibly seek unduly to minimize 
Ahikar’s influence upon the New Testament, the extent of the latter’s immediate dependence upon the former is 
certainly exaggerated if passages such as Matt. iii. 10 (Luke iii. 9); Luke vil. 39; 1 Cor. 1.27, v. £1; 2 Tim. iv. 17 be 
included. It may be presumptuous to inquire whether it was the History of Ahikar or Tobit’s reference to Ahikar 
which was present to the mind of our Lord when he uttered the parable of the Wicked Servant recorded in Q 
(especially Matt. xxiv. 48-51: Luke xii. 14, 15), and whether the Wisdom of Ahikar is the background of the parable 
of the Barren Fig-tree (Luke xiii. 6-9). The details, or at least the literary presentation, of the death of Judas may 
have been influenced quite as much by the book of Tobit as by the Story of Ahikar. The latter certainly moulded the 
thought of 2 Pet. ii. 22. But, in view of the extent of the evidence — aftorded especially by the papyri and Sirach — of 
the popularity of Ahikar in early post-exilic days as compared with the paucity of detinite evidence for its use the 
nearer the Christian era is approached, it may not be too bold to assume that Ahikar’s vogue had at least taken second 
place to Tobit before New Testament times (see p. 198 f.). This is not without importance in connexion with the 
questions of the date of the book, the integrity of the text, and the priority of R*. 

EO MV 2G a2 uC Vem Fr EvIn 7emlidueed = Wiis 25° vit I, Sel ix. Of, Ii; xix 20.3 sx. 26.f.; xxvil. 17, 28 5 
xxx.173 xli. 16, 27; xiii. 1, all demand careful examination in this connexion. 

% See Eduard Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus Elephantine, 1gt1, Tafel, 4c-530, and Arthur 
Ungnad, Avamdische Papyrus aus Elephantine, 1911, pp. 62-82. 
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Ahikar, though earlier than Tobit, was only composed in the third century b.C., are finally” dis- 
proved. The interpolatory hypotheses (see § 9) are seen to be almost as unjustified as Ginzburg’s 
scepticism as to the identity of the Ahikar of Tobit with the Ahikar of this legend or Plath’s 
doubts (op. cit., p. 391) as to whether our author had written or only oral acquaintance with Ahikar. 

The further problems of Ahikar’s exact date and place of composition concern us in so far 
as it is of interest to discover whether or not this source of Tobit was written in some non-Semitic 
language and by an author of non-Jewish nationality and religion.2. The fact that the Assyrian 
kings are alluded to by name but in a somewhat impersonal and general manner, as well as the 
absence of all indications that the Assyrian empire was still in existence, points to a date of 
composition subsequent to 608 B.C. The proper names, on the other hand—even to some extent 
those in the latest forms of Ahikar—preserve their genuine Assyrian form to a greater extent than 
the same and similar words have done within the Old Testament Canon. The author is acquainted 
with official titles (e.g. 839, NM), which might have been no longer understood if the Assyrian 
empire had long since passed away, while the Persian names, even in the later strata, are very few. 
Still it is probable that even if the name Ahikar is a very ancient Babylonian one,® an author writ- 
ing under Cyrus would borrow the name of a person famous for wisdom in the ancient days of 
Babylon. These considerations lead Sachau to suppose that it cannot have been composed earlier 
than the last decades of the Babylonian empire, and finally he decides that ‘in its present form 
the book of Ahikar may have been composed somewhere between 550-450 B.c.’* Its 
author would therefore be a contemporary of Deutero-Isaiah and Jonah. Though Halévy and 
Dr. Rendel Harris have endeavourcd to show that on internal grounds the hypothesis of a 
Babylonian and pagan original cannot be maintained, in Bousset’s judgement ‘there can scarcely 
be any doubt as to the legend being heathen in origin’. Sachau finds nothing specifically Hebrew 
in the book of Ahikar and surmises ‘ that such a work, possibly resting on a more ancient Babylonian 
pattern, might perhaps have arisen in the circle of the priests of Nebo’, a cult which ‘was one of 
the most extensive in those days’ (of. ciz., p. xxiii). Reinach, too, urged that the original author 
was a pagan, and the work, which was polytheistic ° with a mythological motz/,’ was translated and 
expurgated theologically and ethically by the Jews before our author’s use of it. Nor is it quite 
improbable that a polytheistic work of this kind composed in Babylon would so quickly find its 
way to Egypt and having so quickly lost its polythcistic tendency, become a sacred book of the 
Jews at Yeb. Thus the papyri may fail both to favour and to disprove the hypothesis of a Jewish 
not a pagan author. The fact that they are written in Aramaic equally fails to solve the problem 
of the rival claims of Hebrew and Aramaic to be the language of the original work. 

B. Alleged divergence in detail—-The Aramaic papyri of Ahikar, in addition to the un- 
deniably complete proof they afford of the use of Ahikar among the Jews prior to the composi- 
tion of Tobit, are equally useful in removing at least one of the alleged differences between the 
references to Ahikar in Tobit and the history of Ahikar as it was formerly known to us only from 


1 The weakness of Hoffmann’s position was pointed out by G. Bickell in the Athenaeum, ii, 1890, p. 170. The 
priority of the composition of Ahikar to that of Tobit has also been maintained by bruno Meissner (so far only as the 
end of the history is concerned) in Zeztschr. d. Morgent. Gesellschaft, xiii, 1894, pp. 171-97; by M. Lidzbarski (in 
reply to certain statements by Meissner) in the same magazine, pp. 671-5; by E. J. Dillon in the Coxtemporarv 
Kewew, March, 1898, pp. 362-86; by E. Cosquin, Revie Bibligue, viii, 1899, p. 30ff.; Th. Reimach, Revue des 
Ftudes juives, xxxviii, 1899, pp. 1-13; J. Halévy, Revue Sémitigue, 1900, p. 23; by M. Plath in the 7heologische 
Studien und Kritiken, Gotha, 1901, pp. 377-454, as well as by Rendel Harris, of. cz¢., and in ‘ The Double Text of 
Tobit’ m the American Journal of Theology, ii, pp. 541-54- 

? Nau (of. 22, p. 35) stands practically alone im his belief in the genuineness and authenticity of 4Ziéar, though 
he admits that the story has undergone several redactions. 

* Ungnad and Ed. Meyer (Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine, 1912, p. 109) regard it as an Assyrio-Babylonian 
name 44% jekar, ‘the brother is dear’, probably to be vocalized OS in ancient Aramaic. In Sachau’s estimation, 
too, the name Ahikar is Babylonian and belongs to a much more ancient period of Babylonian history than that of the 
later Babylonian or Persian empire (ef. e¢¢, p. xxiii). If it was pronounced Ahikir, it would be interpreted in 


3 . ie Ed ie 

Syriac Fr aye ‘brother of honour’ (of. c74., p. 148). It ‘belongs to the numerous western Semitic names which 
the Amerites of the First Dynasty of Babylon brought to Babylonia, and at this time is quite frequent’, Ed. Meyer, 
Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine, 1912, p. 119. 

* op. cit., p. xxii; cf. Ed, Meyer, of. cz¢., p. 107. 

_ _° Die Religion des Judentums, second edition, 1906, p. 565. Cf. the same writer in Beitrige sur Achikarlegende 
in ZATLW, 1905, pp. 180-93, 

* e.g. in the Armenian version Ahikar’s prayer is addressed to the gods Bel5im, Simil, and Samin. The various 
adaptations, versions, and MSS. naturally differ very considerably in details, and even in more important features of 
the legend. For example, the MS. B of the Syriac gives two invocations, one to the idols and one to the true God, 
whereas L and C record only the latter, and the Armenian version, with its usual retention of the earlier form of the 
legend, only the former. 

* Ahikar in the Armenian employs magic and astrology and has sixty wives and sixty palaces, corresponding to 
the sixty solar houses and the sixty degrees of the primitive division of the celestial phenomena. 
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the MSS. of the various versions. In the latter Ahikar lives in the rcign of Sennaherib, who is 
represented as the son and successor of Esarhaddon, whereas in Tobit the inverse and correct 
order appears and the accuracy of R*is incidentally vindicated. Schiirer? has already pointed 
out that in the papyri? we read ‘the history of Ahikar under Sennaherib and Esarhaddon in this 
correct sequence, not the reverse as in our MSS.’ of Ahikar. The papyri, moreover, present in 
general an earlier form of the text than even those versions and redactions of Ahikar in which the 
hero is an idolater and only worships the true God when the idols fail to hear him. Still the 
presentation of Ahikar in our book as a Jew and a nephew of Tobit, may be due to our author’s 
desire to enhance the fame of Tobit by making so famous a man his relative (Smend, p. 63). The 
same motive probably dictated the description of Ahikar as a friend and benefactor of Tobit, 
though in his own legend Ahikar appears simply as a shrewd man. In Ahikar the hero is delivered 
from prison because he is righteous; in Tobit because he has done alms (Tobit xiv. 10). Doubtless, 
even if Dr. Rendel Harris’s arguments® with regard to the Syriac in this connexion do not 
entirely commend themselves to all scholars, the transition from the idea of righteousness to that 
of almsgiving was easy if not unconscious in view of the widespread expression of the two ideas by 
one Hebrew word (Ap7s) at the time when Tobit was written.* | For the true explanation of the 
transformation of Ahikar’s journey to Egypt into one to Elymais (Tobit ii. 10) see p. 186 and note 
ad loc. 

C. Extent of dependence —(1) He borrowed directly from the history of Ahikar in i. 21 f.; ii. 10; 
xi. 18; xiv. 10. 15.6 The principal textual divergences and corruptions in the tradition of the 
proper names are referred to elsewhere (see notes ad loc). Nau (of. cit. p. 11) gives the following 
table of consanguinity as that presupposed by these references. 








TOBIEL 
| 
| : 
Anaél Tobit = Anne 
| | 
| | Tobias 

Ahikar = Esfagni Ahikar’s sister 

Nadan Nabouzardan. 


In iv. 10 ‘ suffereth not to come into darkness’ is a pertinent reference to Ahikar’s unhappy 
plight in prison and Nadan’s ultimate fate mentioned more clearly in xiv. 10; it is still more 
generalized in Sir. xxix. 12. Especially noteworthy is the juxtaposition of the terms .tssyvta and 
Nineveh in the earliest recension of Tobit in xiv. 4 as well as in xiv. 15, proving conclusively the 
immediate dependence of Tobit upon the legend of Ahikar where this curious double description of 
the empire is used. It would appear that the legend lay before him in a written form. 

(2) The legend of Ahikar seems to have supplied our author with several literary and structural 
models. With the title i. 1. cf. the Syriac C ‘I write the proverbs, to wit, the story of Ahikar’ 
and the Armenian ‘the maxims and wisdom of Khikar’. As far as iii. 6* our author followed the 
example set him by Ahikar of representing the hero as recounting his own history. Tobit, too, 
like Ahikar, gives a brief summary of his previous fortunes (i. 3 ff.). Moreover, in addressing two 
series of exhortations to his son (iv. 3 ff., xiv. 3 ff.) and two prayers to God (iii. 2 ff., xili) he is surely 
imitating the legend of Ahikar, which. though the details are different, is constructed according to 
this plan. 

(3) Our author has assimilated a not inconsiderable amount of Ahikar’s parenctic sections. 
The prologue (Tobit iv. 5) and the epilogue (iv. 19} to the ‘teaching’ of Tobit find their prototype 
in the prologue in the Syriac to Ahikar’s teaching: ‘ My son, listen to my speech, follow my opinion, 
and keep my words in remembrance’, and in the Arabic, -O my son, hear my speech and follow 
my advice and remember what I say’, and in the epilogue to the same in the Armenian, ‘Son, 
receive into thy mind my precepts, and forget them not’. As iv. 12 finds a place within ‘izs 


' G/V, fourth edition, 1909, vol. iii, p. 253. 

? e.p. Papyrus 49, Tafel 40, lines 3-5, 15; Papyrus 50, line 11, in Sachau, of. c7¢. 

$ Camb. ed., pp. xIvili-], Ixxxii-Ixxxvi. Cf. Nau, of. czf., p. 59, footnote 2. 

4 See Rendel Harris, of. ci¢., xlixf.; 4./.7h., p. 548; cf. the various readings in Matt. vi. 1, and the modern 
charity as opposed to the original meaning of cavzfas. 

* e.g. in Syriac text on pp. 58, 67 (4s), 69 (42s), &c., of the Camb. ed. 

© e.g. in Syriac text on pp. 58, 67 (625), 69 (47s), &c., of the Camb. ed. 

7 Where he was compelled to abandon the direct narration, see p. 195. 
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‘teaching’, so the same thought appears in the same discourse of Ahikar.'- With iv. 15 cf. 
App. ii. 198; with iv. 18 cf. Camb. ed., p. 61, No. 12 (iii. 16 in Nau). In the case of several! other 
verses in ch. iv a less verbal dependence on Ahikar can be established as the latter appears, for 
instance, on pp. 60-6 of the Cambridge Ahikar. | With 14b, 16, 18 cf. Nos. 9, 11, 12, 43, 73; with 
15 cf. Nos. 20, 39. 60. Moreover, unless immediate dependence on Ahikar is presupposed, a few 
obscure passages cannot be elucidated. Of this iv. 17 (sce note ad loc.) is an excellent example. 
Its meaning and phrasing are clear when read in conjunction with Ahikar 8, My son, pour out thy 
wine on the graves of the righteous, and drink it not with evil men ” Again, in iv. 14b the precept 
to be rematdevpéros * finds its original context in Sachau's Aramaic Papyrus 53 (Tafel 4.4) line 2. 
[ta posna smaN orn fan aium t sta = ‘the son who is trained and disciplined and at whose 
feet . . . is laid’. The importance Tobit attaches to the burial of the dead (e. g. i. 20, ii. 3-9, 
iv. 3. 5. xiv. 12) also finds a prototype in Ahikar.’ Finally, as Ahikar orders his last discourses 
to Nadan to be written down, so Raphael bids Tobit write the record of his acts and maxims 
(xii, 20). 
iv. The Old Testanuent and Apocrypha. 

The author, as a devout Jew, was naturally well versed in the sacred writings of his own people 
and religion. They served as a source of the truest inspiration—historical, literary, and religious— 
and as a standard of orthodoxy by which he might test and repudiate all that was essenéially alien 
to Judaism as he wrote this tractate, which, as shown above, was parallel but in opposition to that 
propagated by the priests of the god Khons, not uninfluenced by echoes of Zoroastrianism and 
dependent upon the pagan fable of 7e Gratcful Dead and upon Afikar, which at the best was not 
specifically Jewish or deeply religious. ; 

His style, phraseology, religious conceptions, and moral advice are fundamentally influenced 
by the Pentateuchal narratives and legislation in all their various strata.° The literary affinities . 
with Genesis arc of more than passing interest, for they illustrate the peculiar indebtedness of the 
author to that book. It was the source from which he derived not only his idea of writing a new 
patriarchal history, but also the materials with which he paints with consummate art the more 
important scenes.’ Above all, the author was most deeply influenced by the fact that in Genesis | 
‘there are more references to the duty of burial of the dead than in any other Scriptural book ’* | 
Gen. xlvii. 49 is decisive, where Rashi, following the Zidrash Rabba, annotates ‘the kindness that 
a man shows the dead is kindness of truth for the doer has no hope of (receiving) a reward (from ; 
the corpse)’. Accordingly, the somewhat frequent references to the burial of the dead are properly 
and fully explained not only by the influence exerted upon the author by 7/e Grateful Dead and 
the parallels in Ahikar, but also by his close dependence upon Genesis, resulting in his belief that 
he could thus best inculcate disinterested charity such as Providence only can reward. 

For his knowledge of the periods and scenery which he chose as the background of his story 
and his cvaticininm post eventum he was dependent upon the historical books of the O.T. 





' Camb. ed., p.60, No.6; in Nau's translation, iil. 9. 

* Cf. Camb. ed., p. 61, No. 10; in Nau, iii. 13. The Arabic texts agree with the Syriac’s retention of ‘on the 
graves of the righteous’, which is omitted by the Armenian. 

* By Lévi wrongly supposed to prove dependence on Sirach; see p. 193, footnote 3, z7fra. 

4 Possibly to be punctuated WOM) (Sachau) or WOM, instead of the more regular O°", for which it may be 1 
a scribal error or a passive with assimilated N. Ungnad compares the Arabic ¢¢/fasadle for Zqtasa/a, and the Assyrian | 
ittasab for twfasab. Yut in any case it is 1D* in Hebrew. 

* e.g. Camb. ed., pp. 69, 71; chs. ix. 6, xiv, in Nau. 

_ § viz. (2) JE in i, 22 (Gen. xli. 40, 42); 111.6 (Num. xi.15); ili. 10 (Gen. sli. 38; xliv. 31); v. 17 (16) (Gen. xxiv. 7) 5 | 
vi. 2 (1) (Zigris, Gen. ti. 14)5 vin. 4 (Gen. xlili. 27f.); vii. 11, 12 (11, 12, £3) (Gen. xxiv. 33, 59; and v. 60 is more 
closely imitated in RY in which a point of contact with Gen. xxix. 27 is also introduced in xii. 1 (xi. 19); vill. 6 (Gen. 
ii. 7, 18, 22); xi. 9 (Gen, xlvi, 29 f.); (Gen. xxix. 27); xiii. 12 (Gen, xii. 3, xxvii. 29) 5 xiti. 12 (Num. xxiv. 9). (4) The 
Code of the Covenant in i. 6 (Exod. xxii. 29); and J.’s counterpart in ii. 1 (Exod. xxxiv. 22); while an approximation 
to the code itself (Exod. xx. 12) was introduced by RY in iv. 3. (c) D.'s legislative kernel in i. 6-8 (Deut. xii. 6, xviil. 4, 

XVI. 16, XIV. 25-9); 11. 13 (Deut. xxii. 1); iv. 7 (Deut. xv. 7, 8) ; the parenetic prefixes in iv. 5 (Deut. vili. 11); xiv. 8 (9) 
(Deut. iv. 30); the hortatory additions in iti, 4 (Deut. xxvili. 37); xili. 5 (Deut. xxx. 3); and the song of Moses in 
xiii, 2 (Deut. xxxit. 39). (¢) H. in i. 3 (Lev. xxv. 35)5 iv. 14 (Lev. xix. 13). (e) P. in i. 7 (Num. xviii. 21); i. 9 (Num. 
XXXVI. 6, 7) 5 1. 21 (Gen, vill. 4): ii. 9 (Num. xix. 11); v. 18 (17) (Num. xxvii. 17)3 vi. 13 (12) (Num. xxvii. 8, xxxvi. 8, | 
xv. 30f.); vil. 12 (13) (Num, xxxvi. 6); vill. 21 (Num. xxvii. 8); xii. 10 (Num. xvi. 38). 

7 e.g. Tobit calls Tobias to hear, as it seemed to him, his last injunctions in ch. iv, and his grandchildren in 
ch. xiv, just as Jacob had done (Gen. slix); Raphael performs the part angels played in the lives of the Patriarchs, 
and like them returns to heaven when his work is accomplished. Again, the story of Joseph and his Egyptian wife 
encourazed a Yomantic treatment, lending colour and interest to the inculcation of purely Jewish marriage, and even, 
by way of antithesis, suggesting agnatic ones, such as non-canonical writings attributed to the earlier patriarchs; the 
journey culminating in the discovery of a wife for Tobias has its counterpart in the journey of Eliezer to tind in Rebecca 
a wife for Isaac, as RY recognized and therefore made the author's reference more explicit in vii. 1. 

$1. Abrahams, JOR, 1898, vol. i, p. 3.48. 
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It would be, however, an injustice to our author if we were to suppose that, while he knew the 
historical books well in the uncritical manner of his age and knew the minutiae of the legal system, 
he did not study the non-legalistic and prophetic writings in existence in his time.! 

With some of the latest books of the O.T. not yet in existence, e.g. Daniel, many Maccabean 
Psalms, late portions of Proverbs, and other books or sections only composed after his time, he was 
necessarily unacquainted. 

The question of Tobit’s dependence upon Sirach cannot be dismissed so summarily. If literary 
dependence upon the Greek of Sirach were properly and thoroughly substantiated, it might seriously 
complicate or facilitate the solution of the problem of the date of Tobit’s composition. In Fuller’s 
judgement ‘the general impression will probably be that Tobit is more precise and definite than 
Ecclesiasticus ; and this would indicate that of the two Ecclesiasticus is the older book’, but he 
does not deduce from this that Tobit exhibits any literary dependence upon any form of the text 
of Sirach. Israel Lévi,? however, has endeavoured to produce evidence from the text not only 
of our author's similarity of expression, but also of his use and misunderstanding of the text of 
Sirach. Granted Lévi were correct—and well-authenticated misreadings of the text would be 
a strong confirmation—it would be possible to fix exactly the date of Tobit. The evidence in 
favour of the pre-Maccabean date would not be weakened, for his arguments are based on supposed 
misreadings, not of the Greek translation of Sirach (c. 132 B.C.), but of the Aebrew original 
(c. 190-180 B. C.); Tobit must, then, have been written between 190-170 B.c. Lévi, however, brings 
forward only two passages in confirmation of this theory of textual dependence and misunderstanding, 
and in ncither case can his reasoning be pronounced sound or his conclusions be accepted.’ More- 
over, if the parallels appear ‘more precise and definite’ (Fuller) in Tobit than in Sirach, it is just 
because in the former they present themselves in more of the original freshness of their ultimate 
sources. 


ve AMlagian Influences. 


It cannot any longer be alleged cither that the author was influenced by the Zoroastrian 
religious system, or that he necessarily borrowed, as has been argucd by W. R. Smith* and 
Prof. J. H. Moulton, from w77¢/ez Iranian sources, and lived in Media to do so,as Prof. J. H. Moulton 
formerly ° suggested.® 

For a complete refutation of the supposition of his indebtedness to Zoroaster we are indebted 
to Professor J. H. Moulton’s recent researches." /¢ was non-Zoroastrian Magianism which influenced 
the author of Tobit. There are numerous parallels between Tobit and ‘ the most important factors in 
Magianism as distinguished from the other strata in complete Avestan Parsaism ’. Professor Moultcn, 
for instance, points out the parallels in the use made of the fish’s heart, the stress laid on burial, the 
consanguineous marriages, the unnecessary appearance of the dog,and the demon Asmodeus, whose 
name finds its exact counterpart in the later Avestan Acsma daéva. On the other hand, the absence 
of any eschatology in Tobit would be inexplicable if the author had been acquainted with the 
system of Zarathushtra, who ‘enlarged and enhanced’ the eschatology of ‘the earliest Iranian 
stratum ’, writes Professor Moulton, ‘till it became the very centre of the Religion’. Again, the seven 
augels of Tobit xii. 15 need not point back to the Amesha Spenta, since the latter in Zoroaster’s 
own system were six. The later substitution of seven was probably under Semitic influence ; and of 
the two alternative additions, that of the Deity is expressly excluded by the text of Tobit /c., while 
that of Sraosha has-no claim to antiquity. 


1 He quotes Amos viii. toin ii. 5. His text may be reminiscent of Amos v. 15 and Jonah ili. 9 in xiil. 6%; of Mic. iv. 2, 
Zech, viii. 22 in xiii. 11°; of Mic. il. 3 in xiv. 4 (see note ad /oc.); of Isa. ii. 18 (ci. Mic. v. 13) in xiv. 6; of the Trito- 
Isaiah in i. 16 (cf. Isa. Iviii. 7), in xiii. 11 (cf. Isa. Ix. 6-10), 14 (Isa. Ixvi. 10), 16 (Isa. liv. 11). He appeals to Nahum 
for the verification of his vaticinium post eventum in xiv. 4 (cf. Nahum ii. 7 for its fulfilment in xiv. 15). He utilizes 
pag. ii. 3 in xiv. 5. He bases his description of the glorious future on prophetic passages such as Jer. xxxi. 1-14; 
° 455. : 

* Revue des Etudes juives, vol. xliv, No. 88, April-June, 1902. 

* In the case of Tobit iv. 3 and Sir. ili. 12, it is noteworthy that (1) 3tY twice, but J¥P never, in LNX is thus 
translated ; (2) tvepidys would not naturally represent either in this connexion ; (3) RY, which Lévi follows, is certainly 
inferior to RS here. In the case of Sir. xxxi. 19, (1) according to Strack 12] not }13) is correct, (2) menaderpevos in 
Tobit iv. 14 is a reminiscence of Ahikar (cf. p. 192 supra). 

* Encye. Brit, art. * Tobit’. 

® ¢ The Iranian Background of Tobit’, published in the # rfos. Times, vol. xi, pp. 257-60. 

® Cf. supra, p. 186, footnote 3. ; 7 

* Hibbert Lectures (New Series), 1912, delivered in Manchester College, Oxford, and in the University of London. 
His Excursus, .Wagianism and the Book of Tobit, attached to Lecture II, containing an interesting conjectural restor.- 
tion of a supposed Magian archetype of our book, entirely supersedes his earlier essay in the Aafos. Zimes. [ am 
indebted to Professor Moulton for allowing me to read and make several quotations from this Excursus before its 
publication. 
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It was in Egypt, and practically in Egypt alone,’ that an author such as ours could have made 
the use he has of those ‘ most important factors in Magianism’. The recent discoveries of papyri 
in Egypt 2 have thrown new light upon the conditions of the Jews there. Wnts Vets in Egypt would 
look with the less suspicion upon Persian ideas and customs inasmuch as the Persian empire, under 
Cambyses, had spared their temple on the island of Elephantine. Many of the worshippers at that 
shrine had once been mercenaries in the employ of the Egyptian military authorities. In the course 
of time Persian officers had been appointed over them, Persian soldiers quartered in Syene, and, towards 
the end of the fifth century B.C., a Persian, by name Vidarna, had been in command of the entire 
garrison of the southern border. The descendants of these Jewish soldicrs became military colonists, 
farmers, and ordinary burghers. But their environment for long remained partly Persian, for 
business was transacted with Persian weights and measures, and dates were reckoned according to 
the reigns of the various Persian kings. Thus we have a glimpse into the life of the Jew in Egypt, 
for the general conditions were probably much the same throughout the country, In some such 
environment the author of Tobit lived.2 \ Possibly he knew but little of Magianism as a system of 
thought—in this book he is certainly not waging a polemic against it * or against Zoroastrianism— 
but was fairly well acquainted with the popular stories and legends Persians—soldiers and others— 
had introduced into the circles in which he moved. In our story, for instance, prefaced as it is by 
4 reference to the careful burial of the dead, which is further inculcated in the body of the narrative, 
the surprising references® to the dog as the companion of the wayfarers (vi. 2 (1), xi. 5) may well 
be duc to a confused recollection of fables originally of Magian tendency,® which emphasized, like the 
I cndidad, the importance of properly building ‘the tower of silence’ for the dead, and recorded 
Parsi funerals in which ‘a dog (with certain spots) is brought in to look at the corpse and so exorcise 
the Vasz’. But the dog is no longer a companion of Tobit and a participant in the funeral rites ; | 
he simply accompanies the travellers. Similarly, the consanguineous marriages only form a sub- 
sidiary part of his argument and the particular form and motive of their introduction, as already 
shown, are determined by other considerations. So too the name Asmodeus comes ultimately from 
Media but the meaning of the name cannot be pressed 





§ 9. INTEGRITY. 


The integrity, unity and originality of the book as a whole have not remained unchallenged. 
As early as A.D. 1800 Igen endeavoured to prove that while i. 1—ili, 6 was written by Tobit himself | 
(c. 689 B.C.) in Assyria, ili. 7—-xii. 22 were not composed till c. 280 B.C. in Palestine, and xiii was only 
inserted ¢, 10 B.C. But the book is characterized throughout by a unity of purpose well conceived 
in its plan and natural and simple in its development, the work in short of a single author of more 
than average taste and ability. In spite, however, of Plath’s unanswerable demonstration—with one 
possible exception—of the integrity of the book, the allusions to Ahikar as well as the didactic! 
sections (especially iv, xii), the superficial contradictions, the use of the first person in i. 1-ii1.6 and the 
supposed irrelevancy of portions of xiv have been utilized, in the most radical manner by Erbt, to 
prove that 7odz¢ in its present form is the result of a lengthy process of accretion, elaboration and 
chance conglomeration, and that a number of interpolations must first be removed and certain further i 
redactional features (inserted, according to Erbt, as late as the second century A.D.) must be discarded 
before it is possible to make a conjectural reconstruction of the original story such as he himself 
attempts. Others, less radical than Erbt, find difficulties in only one or two of the following problems. 

slllusions to Ahikar's history. Are these original? The discovery at Elephantine of Adzkar 
papyri earlier than 400 B.c. has removed the a@ frierd objection that A/zkar is later than Toit. 
On the contrary, if our author wrote in Egypt where Akikar was so popular, even supposing it was 
not elsewhere quite so well known a legend as R. Harris, Cosquin and others suppose, he might even 


? See above, p. 186, footnote 3. * See especially Eduard Sachau, of. c//., pp. xitii-xxvii. 

_* With Professor J. H. Moulton’s permission 1 quote the following extract from one of his letters to me on the 
subject: ‘ My earlier suggestion that the Jewish adaptation of a Median folk-story was actually made in Media by 
a Jew living there is not in the least necessary to my theory. Provided that a Jew in Egypt or elsewhere was able to 
get hold of this story, in oral or written form, all that I postulate is fully met. Indeed, your theory that Persian 
soldiers of Cambyses may have brought the story into Egypt suits admirably my argument that Zoroaster’s Reform 
i not per into the religion of the Achaemenian Kings before Darius, and it was a good deal later that it reached 

€ people. 
* As Kohut, dating the work in the third century A.D., has argued. 
5 See p. 195 for their genuineness. 
® Erbt (ZB, col. 5128), however, traces the dog not to Zoroastrian influence, but to ‘one of the variations of the 
tales of the spirit’ of The Grateful Dead which occasionally appears in animal form. Rosenmann refers it to the 


influence of Greek customs and literature, e.g. the Homeric poems (Odys. xvii. 29 ff., where the dog plays a similar 
role), which he thinks were not unknown to the Jews. 
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be expected to introduce some references to the fortunes of that hero and sage, especially in view of 
the non-Jewish background and models of his work and of the great use he has made of Ahikar’s 
wisdom. But i.21f.; ii. 10; xi. 18; xiv. 10, are all rejected by Erbt, Riggs, Miiller, Smend, Toy. 
xiv. Io, however, is certainly essential to the climax of the author’s argument since it serves as 
a celebrated example of his dictum that divine justice always triumphs. That much is admitted by 
Reinach, who, unlike Ilgen, regards all the other allusions as spurious and supposes that the story of 
Ahikar was originally a Babylonian solar myth of essentially polytheistic colouring. Moreover, Miiller 
and Smend, who like Ilgen, and in opposition to Reinach, find most difficulty in xiv. 10, admit that all 
the passages, though interpolations, were very early accretions to the text, in fact pre-Christian. It 
is only the earliest versions and recensions which preserve the tradition, the later ones tending more 
and more to misunderstand, confuse or omit the names. Thus R° is clearest (as Erbt acknowledges 
more than once); R* has partly lost the point of the references, conjectured Haman and preserved 
a somewhat corrupt text; .d- M. omitted it altogether; 3 has suffered textual corruption; F has 
conjectured davon. Y,avowedly useless for textual criticism, so far supports the interpolatory theory 
(except in xi. 201) that Erbt yields to the temptation to gain support for his hypothesis by entering 
a special plea on behalf of Jerome’s superiority to the uncials in this particular! 

The Didactic Sections. FExbt and Riggs, consistently with their rejection of the allusions to the 
history of Ahikar, endeavour to set aside also the allusions to the czsden of Ahikar, particularly 
iv.6b-19a. Toy holds that both iv and xii are the insertions of the late editor. But s’s omission 
of iv. 6b-19a, to which Erbt appeals, does not support the interpolatory hypothesis (see note 
ad loc.). Moreover, the parenetic contents of these verses, to which Erbt demurs as unsuitable to 
and disturbing the context, are justified by the situation—Tobit believes himself to be dying and 
desires to communicate to his son the wisdom he himself has acquired that it may help Tobias on his 
journey to Media and throughout his life. Verses 12 and 13 have special reference to the immediate 
problems of that journey, and are therefore carefully marked off from the rest by a freer rhythm. 

The Dog. That the references to this animal as the companion of the wayfarers were made 
by the author, not by an interpolator, is attested not simply by their presence in RS, but also from 
their vicissitudes in the various recensions and versions. vi. 2 (1) is possibly the allusion to which 
suspicion might most easily attach itself, for RY omitted it. He did so, however, simply because the 
sentence seemed tautologous. He introduces it without prejudice in v.17 (16) and xi. 4. In the 
latter case an original xv (= kswv) preserved in #s version of R®* has accidentally become 
x¢ (= Kdptos) in x. whereas Semitic prejudice and Jewish legalism reasserted itself in .47. followed 
by M, though in F the ancient tradition returned. That RY copied from R$ and not R* from RY is 
shown conclusively in xi. 4, where the former retained the ovvpAGer, though he omitted its comple- 
ment abrots. R° removed the clause back to 11° (?), made the dog run Jefore the party (cf. ef quasi 
nuntius advenicus D), and reintroduced him, v. 9, where dlandimento suae caudac gaudebat was added 
in¥. Were Lohr? right in regarding rod viod abris of 8 as a corrupt anticipatory dittography from 
v. 5 and in reading atraéy for atrod cai, RS would still be prior to RY. But even if RY were the 
earlier, the dog could only be the work of the author, not an interpolator. 

Tuternal Contradictions and Signs of Non-unity. (1) In the Introduction (i. 3-iii. 17) and 
Conclusion certain difficulties of this nature have led to the dental of the originality or genuineness 
of these sections either as a whole or in part. The change, however, from the narration in the first 
person in i, I-ili. 6 to that in the third in the subsequent chapters is not inexplicable. It was 
necessitated by the summary of Sarah’s previous history (iii. 7-15) and the author's desire to paint 
in his own inimitable manner the contrast between the reader on the one hand, who has been 
initiated into the intentions of the merciful Providence (iii. 16 f.), and the heroes of the story on the 
other hand, who can only ‘walk by faith’. The author has lessened the harshness of the transition 
by the insertion of Tobit’s preparatory prayer (iii. 1-6). Moreover, Plath quite pertinently* points 
to similar alternations of third and first persons in the Aramaic A/zkar and the Acts of the Apostles. 
Again, if i. 6 seems to contradict i. 14 it is only because * the individual interest is stronger than the 
interest in the harmony of the parts’ (Plath), while the contradictions between i. 20 and ii. 1 f. are 
merely superficial. Nor is there any internal contradiction in either RS or RY as to the duration of 
Tobit’s blindness.* Finally, the style of xiv is in no way different from that of the preceding 
chapters, and its thought and contents (including v. 10) are sufficiently akin to the rest of the book 
to allow of its originality, unless indeed @ prior: presuppositions of the way in which the book should 
end are allowed undue weight. From the fact that two proper names of an Aramaic form (xiv. 10) 


1 Dr. Marshall regards this as an interpolation. 
2 ZATW, xx, p. 258. 
* In spite of Erbt’s strictures, ES, col. 5117. 
* The two years of ii. lo appearing in R® not in RY, and the eight years o: xiv. 2 in RY not R*. 
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point to an Aramaic original, it cannot be logically argued, as is done in the Eucy, Hrit™, that the 
chapter is ater than the rest of the book! True..dv.and M betray no knowledge ofit, but that is due 
to intentional and conscious omission in their common ancestor, the purpose of which is as clear as 
their dogmatic modifications of ch. xiit. : ; / ; 

(2) In the central portion of the book. The inconsistency of vi. 17 (16) and v. 13 (12) is due to 
Raphael’s increasing anxiety for the consummation of the marriage in reaction from Tobit’s dis- 
inclination to espouse Sarah. Miiller, who supposes that the exorcism of the demon by prayer 
(viii. 4-8) is a later feature of the story than that by magic, has examined the alleged contradictions 
involved in the various references to the fatal results of Sarah’s previous espousals. If Raguel had 
acted illegally in giving his daughter successively to seven men on whom he had no right to bestow 
her, Ragucl himself should have paid the penalty, vi. 13 (12), whereas Raguel himself survived, but 
the seven were slain in satisfaction not of Jahveh’s just wrath but of a demon’s lust. Raguel anticipated 
that the same fate awaited Tobias, though he was confessedly the preordained husband for Sarah. 
Raphael, like Tobias, foresaw danger only to Tobias, not to Raguel, since if the latter alone had 
been expected to suffer, Sarah and Tobias would have escaped and inherited Raguel’s fortune at 
once. ‘These inconsistencies after all are only superficial and result from the author’s attempt—on 
the whole admirably carried out—to utilize demon-possession, like other ideas he had derived from his 
sources, in order to inculcate the importance of obeying the law and preserving the purity of Jewish 
marriages. It is in this connexion, however, that Muller? discusses another problem which has 
a more serious bearing upon the purpose and date of the book (see pp. 183 f.) as well as upon its 
integrity. In iii. 17 Sarah states that her father has no near relative whose offspring she is bound 
to marry, but in vii. 2-9 her parents have not forgotten Tobit’s existence. Tobit has no pre- 
monition of the happy duty of marrying his relative Sarah in store for Tobias, contenting himself 
with the general statement of iv. 12. whereas in vi. 10 (9)-18 (17) Raphael is aware not only of the 
relationship but of Sarah’s legal obligations to marry Tobias, and the latter shows no surprise, if he 
is not in fact already as well aware of it as Raphael, and only shrinks from the dangers it involves 
to his own person. There is the further difficulty that, in spite of vi. 13 (12), vii. 12 (13), Holy Writ 
nowhere commands ‘agnatic’ marriages, i.e. marriages within the particular family or tribe of the 
contracting parties as opposed to inter-tribal unions. The case is not covered by Num. xxvii. I-11, 
xxxvi, which at the best was only theoretical and dealt only with the case of heiresses owning 
landed property in Palestine. Even Tobit’s reference to the patriarch’s action (iv. 12) rests not upon 
Genesis but on traditions in vogue in the earlicr post-exilic period such as Fubilecs has preserved. 
Miiller therefore supposes—and it is an exceedingly happy supposition—that the author sought 
to inculcate not tribal as opposed to intcr-tribal, but Fewish as opposed to Fewish-pagan 
marriages. Sarah’s seven former husbands were slain because they were fagans, but Tobias 
had a right superior to that of any other possible suitor at the moment, because he was the 
only Jew in the neighbourhood. Thus décA¢ds in this book properly means a brother Jew, adeA¢7 
=a term of endearment for the only legal wife a Jew may have, i.e. a Jewess,? vii. 15 (16), viii. 4, 
yevos = kindred, not in the narrower sense of tribal relationship but with the wider connotation of 
the Jewish nation, e.g. in i. 17, rua Trev éx rod EOrovs pou can only be intended as a synonym for, 
not as an antithesis to, rots éx Tov yévous pov in v.16. The example of the patriarchs is quoted in iv. 12 
not to inculcate their marriage with near relatives as such, but to exemplify by the fact that their 
wives were near relatives how careful to avoid marriage with non-Jewesses were these patriarchs, the 
‘fathers of old time’ (iv. 12) of the whole Hebrew race. Attractive as Miiller’s theory is, and though 
successfully explaining the apparent contradictions of the story, it is not entirely supported by any 
version or recension. Miller falls back on an eclectic text, the result of the rejection of all readings 
of R*, R*, and R© which militate against his theory. This procedure presupposes that each and all 
of these revisions embodies an attempt (only partially successful in each case) to transform a story, 
originally inculcating only Jewish marriages, into one advocating agnatic marriages. But could all 
these revisions possibly have shared this purpose in common? Certainly they could have done if— 
an impossible condition—they could a// be proved to have been made écfore the irksome duty of 
agnatic marriage was annulled in the first century b.c. Whereas those revisions which were made 
after that date—i. e. at least two of them (irrespective of the rival merits of RS and RY)—if they made 
any alterations at all, would tend to obscure and remove the agnatic motif; Miller (p. 7, note 4) 
admits that R° actually did so in vi. 16 in deference to RS. Hence the agnatic interest must have 
hgured to some extent in the original story, probably, however, only in the half-hearted way in 
which it appears in RS’. The author's advice might be summed up: At all costs marry Jewesses of 
the purest possible descent, like the patriarchs; marry your own sisters or cousins, if no other 
Jewesses are available. 


1 


of. cit., pp. 3-9. * Cf. p. 186, footnote 7. 
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§ ro. RELIGIOUS AND MORAL TEACHING. 


The theological, religious, and moral outlook of our author is far from unimportant. Un- 
fortunately the comparatively lengthy treatment which the other problems of the book have claimed 
allows only of a very brief vésamze. 

A. The author's—as opposed to the later redactors’'—religions presuppositions are those of 
the popular mind tinged with the point of view of the newest developments of the official and 
orthodox leaders of the post-exilic period, in its earlier rather than its later phases. This is amply 
justified by the following considerations :— 

(1) Doctrine of God. The full Monotheism of the post-exilic period is presupposed.1 The 
descriptions of Jahveh’s qualities are manifold.?, Since He is a transcendental Deity, He hears men’s 
prayers through angelic mediation. The tendency to distinguish between Jahveh, the invisible and 
ineffable, and His personified sclf-manifestation and revelation also appears, but only in the two 
expressions, ‘the Glory’, iii. 16, xii. 12, 15, and ‘the Name’, ili. 11, viii. 5, Xi. 14, Nii. 6, xili. 18. 

(2) Angelology.2—The angelology of the author as compared with that of Jubilees, 1 Enoch 
and RY, is at a somewhat embryonic stage of its evolution. As compared, on the other hand, 
with that of the Old Testament as a whole, it seems to stand well within the threshold of the 
subsequent period. It is especially noticeable that Raphael here represents in germ the ideas 
which afterwards crystallized in the fully developed doctrine of Michael, with whose functions 
Raphael's should therefore be carefully compared.* 

Chapter xii is without parallel in the extant literature of Judaism. The whole story illustrates 
the free, untutored, and vigorous type of speculation existent a little before the rise of Pharisaic 
regulations of the dogma. This belief in the angel’s intervention, moreover, always remained 
essentially characteristic of the people’s religion as opposed to that of the learned and cultured.* 
With iii. 16 f., xii. 12, 15 (14), cf. Jub. xxx. 20, Testaments of Dan vi, of Asher vi, of Levi v. 

(3) Eschatology. The author shows no advance upon the pre-exilic period in his conceptions 
of death and its consequences. The grave is external! in its annihilating ettects, iii. 6, 10, cf. iv. 10, 
xii. 9. In relation to the nation, however. he stands possibly almost on a threshold of the Apoca- 
lyptic tendency. He has worked out for himself a crude and simple, but yet unmistakable, philo- 
sophy of the future. Jerusalem at the end of a given period will be rebuilt and the Temple 
sumptuously restored, the scattered tribes reunited, and—to his credit—the heathen will worship 
the God of Isracl, xili. 7-18 a, xiv. 4-6. See further, Charles, Eschatology, 1899, pp. 165 f. 

B. It is in the practical sphere that our author's religious and moral outlook find their 
fullest expression. His hero is a rare instance of an almost perfect combination and realization, in 
actual life, of the priestly and prophetic ideals. 

(1) Zhe cultus,© as practised at Jerusalem, the precepts of the /aw (tithes, marriage,’ purity, 
&c.) and Ferusalem itself, are primary factors in the author's life, i. 3-13; 11. 1-9, and their future 
perfection is painted in glowing colours, xiii. 7-18 a, xiv. 4-7. 

(2) The ‘ Three Pillars of Judaism’, prayer, alisgiving, and fasting are inculcated. Fasting 
(ii. 4) has not reached the culmination of its development.2 Almsgiving, however, as in Sirach,’ 
ranks high among the non-sacrificial duties of Judaism, i. 3, 16, ii. 14, iv. 7 ff.. 16, xii. gf, xiv. 
9, is the size gua nen of a long and prosperous life, a virtue, to be practised by the richest, i. 16 f, 
li. 10, and the poorest, ii. 14, and occupies a prominent position in the ‘teaching’ both of Tobit, 
iv. 3-19, and of Raphael, xii. 8. ‘ Righteousness’ is thus already tending to take the lower level 
and become synonymous to some extent with almsgiving,'® but devotion to the cultus and legalism 
do not result in this book in hypocrisy or externalism, since the whole is pervaded with a mysticism 
os finds its highest expression in heart-felt prayer as the immediate means of communion with 

od)! 

This is evident not simply from the number and length of the prayers which are quoted, but 
from the care which has been devoted to their position, structural arrangement, and contents.™ 





BEDEC Vi T4)- xlllq 1.2, 5, 6, F1* xiv. 6: 2 See vil. 17 (18)5 vill. 5; xiii. 4, 7, 11, 15- 

* The demonology and magical elements are relics of the author’s sources and Jewish-Eyyptian cnvironment and 
do not belong to the circle of his own constructive ideas, and are therefore not dealt with here. 

* See Wilhelm Lueken, Afichae/, 1898. 
Cf. W. Bousset, Die Aelivion des Judentuns, second edition, p- 379. 
See Bousset. ef. ci/., p. 123. 7 Cf. pp. 183 f., 196, supra. 
Note the addition in x. 7 in R*. 
Cf. Sirach iv. 10 (Heb.); vii. 10, 323 xvi. 14 (Heb.); xvii. 22, &c. 0 Cf. p. 191. supra. 

4 For the important place of prayer and its function in this connexion in Judaism. see Communion with Ged, 
I911, pp. 106-13, by Dr. Darwell Stone and the present writer. 

* Cf. Plath, ep. cé/., pp. 382, 390, 401. 
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Tobit’s (iii. 16 f.) and Sarah’s (iii. 10-15) prayers, uttered with face turned to Jerusalem, and the 
immediate answer to them in iii. 16, 17, are the climax to the Introduction (i. 3-411. 17). Both are 
probably typical of the form in which prayers were cast in the writer's day. | Each contains an invo- 
cation,! followed by an act of adoration (iii. 2, 11),and the specific supplication with a lengthy retro- 
spective explanation. Both are of almost equal length, in spite of Sarah's preliminary history 
(iii. 7-15) being otherwise much briefer than Tobit’s (i. 3—il1. 6). ; Sarah’s is the more concrete and 
individualistic, Tobit’s the wider in its outlook and the more intercessory. The same structural 
arrangement characterizes viii. 5-7, 16f. and the frequent thanksgivings. The liturgical Amen 
appears in viii. 8.2 Finally, Raphael sets prayer in its rightful position in xi. 8 and asserts its 
efficacy in xii. 12, which is followed by the exile’s prayer of exhortation and consolation, Xl. 1-6, 
In none of them, however, is there a single petition for the conversion of the non-Jewish world. 

(3) Morality and ethics ave inculcated in all departments of life, e. g. piety towards parents, 
the duty of Jewish marriage, the purity of wedlock,* and in matters of everyday life,* from a stand- 
point as high as, if not higher than, Ahikar’s. It was such moralizing precepts as these, rather than 
theological dogmas, which did most to regulate and direct contemporary life—both Jewish and 
pagan. 
(4) A special plea scems to be entered in relation to contemporary conduct towards the dead. 
Though from a literary point of view our author is dependent upon Ahikar directly for iv. 17, 
yet it is quite clear that he is inculcating an actual religious practice. In fact, at the time our 
author lived, it would appear to have been a subject of considerable dispute as to whether such 
offerings were right and proper and a matter of duty (cf. Sir. vii. 33; Job iv. 17) or whether they 
were definitely to be excluded by Judaism® and its adherents (Sir. xxx. 18, 19; Ep. Jer. 31, 32; 
Wisdom xiv. 15, xix. 3; Sibyl]. Or. viii. 382-4). At the time when Jubilees xxii. 17 was written 
they were apparently regarded as characteristic of the Gentiles, See, further, Charles, op. cz, 
Oe Serge j 
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811. INFLUENCE OF THE Book ON LATER LITERATURE. 


A. Fewsh. There is considerable evidence to show that Tobit was held in high repute alike 
by early and by later Judaism. (@) There are possibly traces of its use in Daniel, in the later 
Psalms, in the book of Jubilees (wv. note iv. 16, 18%, 21f.; x.4-6), the Test. of Job, &c.© (6) While 
the references to it in New Testament (v. zzfra) exemplify its use by the Jews of our Lord’s 
day, RY is the best evidence of its extraordinary popularity between c. 200 B.C. and ¢. A. D. 150. 
(c) In M an example survives of its use among pious orthodox Jews. (d) The fact that the 
latter found a place in the A/idrash Kabba de Rabbah together with the passage contained 
in the addition to the Afidrash Tanchuma,' illustrates best of all how thoroughly our story permeated 
the thought of later Judaism. (c) Finally in F as also in Gaster’s Hebrew, if not also in the London 
Hebrew, we have an unmistakable example of Jewish interest in the book in the Middle Ages. 

B. Christian.® Interest in the question of the presence in the New Testament of allusions to 
Tobit and of passages tinged whether directly or indirectly with a recollection of Tobit’s history or 
maxims, has been damped in the past by the credence which the theories of Graetz, Kohut and 
others once unfortunately gained. More lately the field has been occupied by the attempts of 
students of Ahikar to find traces of the use of that legend in the New Testament, instead of 
admitting that the probabilities may point to the latter's comparative supersession by Tobit, into 
which, as already stated, its most permanent features had by now ® been merged. 

Christianity appealed, at least at the outset, to the very classes to whom Tobit would be 
especially dear with its simple but sympathetic narrative of the fortunes of Jews of previous days 
who had lived under the yoke of a foreign domination—classes, too, who would give an equally 
enthusiastic welcome to the most crudely painted Apocalyptic. The fact that our book, though 
never in the Jewish Canon, survived the shock of this religious revolution and found a still more 
honourable position in the Bible of the new community than it had ever done under the old Covenant, 


* ‘Lord’ in Tobit's own, ‘ Lord my God’ in Sarah’s. 
* Cf. Judith xiii. 20. 5 See p. 106, supri. 
* Cf. Budde, of, ciz., p. 406; André, op. cit., p. 178; Bousset, of. cit, p. 490. 
See Deut. xxvi. 14; Jer. xvi. 7; Isa. viii. 19, XIX. 3. 
* Bcd “Tobit” in HDS, vol. iv, p. 789. 
* Printed and translated by Neub., of. 7. See Nildeke, cA. cit., p. 63 
: Ct. J. Moffat, Jadrod. to the Lit. of N. 7. I91I, pp. 34 f. ie Pee 
It should be remembered that this holds good even if the parallels to Ahikar be regarded as interpolations, 


Dec pp. 194f. 
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speaks volumes for its intrinsic charm and adaptability for the spiritual requirements of the new 
religion. 

i) In the New Testament. It has already been hinted (p. 189, footnote 10) that, instead of 
Ahikar directly, it might be right to see a reference to Ahikar only as mediated through Tobit in the 
Parables of the Wicked Servant and the Barren Fig-tree. Thus Tobit would stand in the same 
relation to these parables as Isa. v. 1-7 to the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. Again, to insist 
that Ahikar itself, not Ahikar as abridged in Tobit, influenced the diction of the Biblical as well as 
the non-Biblical stories of Judas’ death is to come very near denying even the general historicity of 
the kernel of the story in order to find its kernel in Ahikar. In the case of our Lord’s words, which 
were uttered in Aramaic, verbal, as distinct from literary, coincidence with the Greek must be 
expected generally only in so far as the evangelists have modelled their Greek on that of the LXX. 
The following parallels, however, even if only accidental, are noteworthy: xi. g! and Luke xv. 20; 
xii. 8 and Matt. vi. 1-18; a materialistic interpretation of iv. g condemned in Matt. vi. 20f.; iv. 15 
and Matt. vii. 12, Luke vi. 31 ;% iv. 7 and Luke xi. 41; % iv. 16 and Matt. xxv. 35f. But do the 
remarkable parallels to the commission and Ascension of Raphael which are collected in the note to 
xii. 16-22 fall into the same category? Do their completeness and detail suggest that our book 
exercised a direct and important formative, if not creative, influence upon the expression of the 
truths of the Transfiguration, Resurrection, and Ascension of our Lord? Or are we to suppose 
both only represent the popular vocabulary in which such events were wont to be related? True, 
angels ascended in the Old Testament; the Ascension of [saiah and Assumption of Aloses must once 
have related something similar, but nowhere is there so exact a coincidence of religicus presup- 
position, literary expression and dramatic climax as in Tobit xii. 16-22. 

S. Paul is possibly conscious of his indebtedness to Tobit, ‘which must certainly have been 
a part of his library’. With iv. 12 a cf. 1 Thess. iv. 3; xii. 10 cf. Rom. vi. 23; iv. 8 cf. 1 Cor. xvi 2 
and 2 Cor. viii. 12; iv. 7,16 cf. 2 Cor.ix7a°*, R. Harris © has already pointed out the use S. Paul 
made of Tobit iv. 10 in Gal. vi. 10. 

In the third group of Pauline Epistles, Eph. v. 18, though expressed in the language of 
Prov. xxiii. 31 in LXX, recalls the advice of Tobit iv. 15 b. 

Still more important are the alleged parallels between Tobit and the Pastoral Epistles. The 
uncommon phrase BaoctAcis ror aidvwr occurs in Tobit xiii. 6 and 1 Tim. i.17, in both cases in an 
ascription of praise. Withiv.gcf.1 Tim. vi. 19; Tobit iv.21 cf.1 Tim. vi. 6. The form of address 
‘my child Timothy ’ reminds us of Tobit’s recurring formula. Is it possible to go further? What 
abuses or heresies was the writer of the Pastorals combating? Are we quite sure that there is no 
alternative to the rival claims of Rabbinism and Gnosticism ? Granted undue reverence for tractates 
of mythological, demonologicait and useless—non-religious, though moral—proverbial tendencies, 
such as we meet with in Tobit; granted, too, possibly the presence to some small extent of the 
numerous speculations and vicious by-products of a debased Apocalyptic—is it not probable that 
the writer of the Pastorals had ample justification for the remarks upon which the theories of Gnostic 
or Rabbinic polemics are based ? 

It only remains to mention two other points of contact between Tobit and the New Testament. 
The ethical and moral point of view and forms of literary self-expression in vogue among the circles 
which produced the early chapters of Acts were similar in some respects to Tobit’s—on the positive 
and gocd side of the latter. With Tobit 1.3 cf. Acts ix. 36b ; Tobit ii. 1 cf. Acts ii. 1 (Pentecost) ; 
Tobit iii. 16 with Acts ix. 18 ; xi. 12,13 (13); and Tobit xii. 12 with Acts x. 4. Lastly—apart from 
the parallelism of demonological technicality in Tobit viii. 3 and Rev. xx. 2 independently borrowed 
from current formulae— Rev. xxi. 10-21 is as much dependent on Tobit xiii. 16 and Rev. xix. I-7 on 
Tobit xiii. 18 as upon other Old Testament and Apocryphal literary models of this type. 

(ii) Zs post-Apostolic Christian Writers Tobit is quite unmistakably placed on as high 
a pedestal as the other books of the Apocrypha not known at the time to have been written in 
Hebrew, and most often it was even venerated as highly as any other Scriptures—a fact well 
illustrated by Clem. Alex’s. quotation 7 of iv. 16 as i ypadij. For numerous other Patristic quotations, 
decisions of Church Councils, and use and influence in the Anglican Church, see Fuller of. ci?. 
Marshall, ef. cé7., and cf. p. 178, supra, footnote 7. 


? A closer parallel at any rate, in thought and language, than Gen. xlvi. 29. : : 

2 The scriptural antiquity of which is vouched for by oiros ydp cor 6 vépos Kat of rpopijra. Hillel, like Tobit, 
expressed himself only negatively, see Taylor, Prrge Aboth, 37. . 

3 ra eviovta hus been rendered more or less in conformity with Tobit by gzae sunt (bd g), ex his guae hatetis (f), 
quod superest (Vulg.), ea quae penes vos sunt (Beza), guantum potestis (Grotius) ; cf. Luther’s wor dem, das da ist. 
See Plummer, S. Lute, Jat. Crit. Comment., ad loc. 

4 A.J. Th., p. 546. - ue 

§ Just as 7b is a quotation from Prov. xxii. 8, LAX. § op. city P. 545- * Strom. ii. 23, § 139: 
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TOBE 


PREFACE, i. fF, 2. 


1: The book of the words of Tobit, the son of Tobicl, the son of Hananiel, the son of Aduel, the 

son of Gabael, the son of Raphael, the son of Raguel, of the seed of Asicl, of the tribe of Naphtali ; 

2 who in the days of Shalmaneser king of the Assyrians was carried away captive out of Thisbe, 

which is on the right hand of Kedesh Naphtali in upper Galilee above Asser, behind the < road > 
leading west, on the left of Phogor. 


INTRODUCTION, i. 3-ili. 17. 
A Topit’s EARLIER HISTORY, i. 3-ill. 6. 


i. Tobit’s Previous Fortunes, i. 3-22. 


3 I Tobit walked in the ways of truth and in acts of righteousness all the days of my life, and 
I did many almsdeeds to my brethren and my nation, who went with me in the captive band into 
4 the land of the Assyrians, to Nineveh. And when I was in mine own country, in the land of Israel, 
and when I was young, all the tribe of Naphtali my father fell away from the house of David my 
father and from Jerusalem, the city which < was chosen> out of all the tribes of Israel for all the 
tribes of Israel to sacrifice #evc, and wherein the temple of the habitation of God was hallowed and 


Ie Thy 18, Roy. | Am sy 4dr ep ar MF ToBeab| -ar Bo ow A Thobisa8 Tobis yé rool A) 
so dr MDF pr. wee NON ANI Ar TwBir| Soo S > F Avavyd] > Ar Abound | Navy A 
Nwlor? S > Badr (Sseas) Mo TaSayA] Top. A > Ar Sema F +. Padayd] > BAS # Ar MF 
T. Payouya | > BASH Av, MF €k T. OT. Ao | filii Asihel (+ f. Gadalel, f. Arabei) > dr Lay j2 | 
Sonn ja Moga] pro. BA 2. os] pr. (abs 3a penn a andan aes vba oy wn ara aes) M ras] | 





> BA fost GuoBns F Evepeccapor | emssrode SU Ar ME T. Acoupror | Aoo, BA Lsolly S -ynst 
Ar wen MF ex Gio fns| ex Gu3ns A woah S Bihel civitate™ Snap tarna ama dr ‘arin a NN 
ay DT “sean F n EEK dcé. | >AirME Kudtws | -wv A wee S Edisse civitatis# > Ar MF H 
ev... Goyop|] > Ar F ave Toked.] Tadd. B‘A in superioribus Ga8¥" in superiore G y — super 
(Gro 5 nA © aobin ArM ban gen 53 op F uTepave | umep|avw B* vrepa|ves Bb ounep (sed vide annot.) Ni | 
conta %® >M Agonp| Aonp BA xan? S Naasson# > M on. dua. nAt.] > BAS post viam quae 
ducit in occidentem aBy¥ quae est ad occidentem solem 6 7 baa Sy M e& aptot. boy.| > BASM 
toy.| Raphain 2 3. Eyo T.|v Sy vmod mds sd anor’ ae Moder? pers. ubique Ar ody6.) DON M_ exop.] 
ae sped M ev dexaroowvats | -my Bo -ys ASaBy >84r muampwM  -. ¢o. | >Ar — exo.| UV M ’ 
povs’| > B mropev6. | mporrop. B avvropevop. A nm Ar >M per ep. | > M ey T. atyp. 

> BAS myv| > BA tov| > BA 4. evr. yx. pou] > dr M yn| pr.7m BA Ke" cee ie 
vewrepou pou ovros BA S inter omnes iunior # who 4rF ayo nym Ar 7| > BA Neg. | pr. rou BA 
tr. mar, pou] > Ar M aneotncav| -corn BA ya Ar Mo > F ano Tr. ox.) NMI Ar A. 7. maT. p. 
x.ano] > BA D.etabaByé mn ArMF lepovcaAnp| lepocodupow BA ‘ed pond pay wan dr M 
mON. . se ators | > Ar qTroAews ts | T. exdeyetons BAS 4-4 civitate quae est electta # +4 473 10'S MF 
pro wsapa F ex | aro BA udev | pr. Tov BA eis 7. Quo. 2 2. Ke IY. 2 eK. OK. 2. . ELS TUG, T. YEV. To avoves | 
ubi altare constitutum est... quod sanctificatum est in saecula. Tunc, cum... aedificatum esset . . . ut sacri- 
ficaret in ipso omnis progenies in aeternum et % mbdynd mana wa» Sam “2” par 595 empon » mam Den 





I. 1. ‘Payound = bey aS Poywp (7.2) = NYS (cf. Tcpoppa = 729, and other transliterations of hard }). 

2. ’Evepso. Ball conjectures that ‘bei was misread ‘32, but even if this was the ultimate cause of the form, "Evepec. 
was well known as a recognized Greek equivalent of “3 since all the Vss, translating from the Greek, were able to 
substitute Shal. for it; therefore the mistake of “WD for roe if that be the correct explanation, had probably taken place 
before Tobit was written. Kudtws probably = Kadesh. Cod. 248 and the Complut. have xupes, hence A.V. ‘which is 
properly called N.’ In the crit. appar. Swete has been followed. Nestle (Seffueyg. iii, p. 23), however, urges that 
Swete 1s wrong in his reference to the. last three letters of imepdrw; it was the arw before Pad. which a secondary 
hand cancelled by placing dots above it. *Acoyp = Hazor. After éxiow insert 6dov in N with af y (conjectured by 
Reusch, accepted by Miller), cf. Ue MIN JAI “nN, Deut. xi. 30. 


_ 4. Restore in W rf. éxdey. (omitted through haplography of ex) after News (which RY in turn omitted) and in 7.5 
insert xat before evi. 
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| 5 built for all ages. All my brethren and the house of Nephtalim my father, they sacrificed to the 
6 calf, which Jeroboam the king of Israel made, in Dan <and> on all the mountains of Galilee. And 
T alone used often to journey to Jerusalem at the feasts, as it hath been ordained in all Israel by an 
everlasting decree. I used to go to Jerusalem with the firstfruits and the firstlings and the tenths of 

7 the cattle and the first shearings of the sheep, and give them to the priests, the sons of Aaron, for 
47) the altar, and the tenth of the corn and the wine and oil and pomegranates and the rest of the fruits 
to the sons of Levi, who ministered at Jerusalem. And the second tenth I tithed in moncy for 

§ the six years, and went and spent it each year at Jerusalem: and gave it unto the orphans 
and the widows and the proselytes who attached themselves to the children of Israel; I brought it 
and gave it unto them in the third year, and we did eat it according to the decree which was decreed 
concerning it in the book of Moses and according to the commands which Deborah, the mother of 

9 Hananiel our father commanded, because my father left me an orphan when he died. And when 
I became a man, I took a wife of the seed of our own family, and of her I begat a son and called his 
1oname Tobias. After the carrying away captive to Assyria when I was carricd away captive, I came 
| to Nineveh, and all my brethren and those that were of my kindred did eat of the bread of the 






mwa) yh thee wb oben mbiy M (cf F) Tac, guaats | nag. t. -\as BA omn. nationibus y (o. tribubus a 38) 
lop.8°| > BAS x. ny.| > S (corrupt.) tov @.] +. vyrotou BAS 2 wx.| ot. A avty| > BA Hieru- 
salem 2% 5. Tay. ot adeA. pov (ov N* p superscr. S™ ua))| kK. (> SS) mac. at pur. (+ Legs 3S) ovvarocrac. 
BAS (gf. F) > Ar KV... mar. B.| post Sapad. NC® MI BA S (of. F) > 4r sbna) non M omnisque 
(et y) domus gc. aByd Neg. | pr. tov A <Ovarag. | eOvoy NEOPM BA + mbyyn omar M  oayn F EKEWOL 
r. pooxe| 7 Baad ry dapake NCA" BAS vitulo aureo # yshays Ar am dsyo Mobyn mo odyan ns F 
Ov emul... - Taheza. | > BASF lepof3. | +33 j2 M. ev dav] post eOvoragory & pr. bs m33 47M Gitens 
Yad.]| > Ar M_ et omnibus altissimis montibus G.af cum omnibus superioribus partibus G.y _ et in excelso 


omnium gentium. G. 6 6. rayo | ck eyo A NIN (eZ ubique) ar poverar. | povos BAS > M + any F 
mrodAaxts ] maeovax. BA aliquoties uBy  aliquotiens 6 > ArMF ets TepocoAyzal® § B ab A] ep -ors B¥ ted 
el? S Bab A] Ss ]Rie via 22° | > BA ey 7. lop.] > ArM oa by M mavre| +7. BA Tpoot. at. | 
m2 NOMS Wwo.3 Ar * nana M (+) F 7. mporoyer. x.] > BAapy Spec. 59 MF smernan Ar 
7. dex.] > 6 krnvev| yernpor, BAS armentorum (-ti y argenti Spec.) et pecorum (-odum y) aBy Spec. 
pecorumé > Ary MF mperoxoupas] 7. mpoxoupias B ( post ras seg vas in B: 2 B? ™IStustry 7, mpwroKupeas A 
>8dr man M T. mpofsarwr | > BAéArMF exur| bon nim dr aTeETPEX. Ets lep. | > BAZM 
yond Ar aliter F Te ks «bcd. } >M aura | auras Bante exo Lh > M rT. A... « lepovo.°| 
v5 amt ND AM In b3 sp bby ay Aapur | BYn, 28 Tp. 7. duc. | + marr. rev yernp. NE®MI BabA 4 roy 
yr. B*S adaramé >afy Spec. MF x.2° 7. Sexatny| 1. dexarny eftbovr BA = et quod moris erat de 
tritico ay et decimam frumenti é et secundum morem legis de trit. Spec. > M+ pwnn F CRIP A ae 
axpod.| > BA SF T. ow. kK. T. oer. | T. oT. KT. ow. N® de tritico vino aBy eXawy N* | -ov NC® ais y Spec. 
k. pow | +k. 7. cuxory NEO™IT Met (de) ficu malorum granalorum af yd Spec. axpodp. NC*| xpodp. N* 
7. Oepanovow) 7. -evov. BA grantee? Set servientibus Domino, qui praesto erant & (of M) phen. F evi?] 


esB >A — dex.r. deur. usgue ad vop. Moo. (v. 8)] NTBDI NIT AD baa 2AM Hay a NI NATO NIN SATE 
mrt Ar» mses (ed abs So ay met ase $aa snabm) ambxby oid mb ender “er set tM Bex. 7. | 


eur. dex. BA anebex. apyuptw |] anempatigouny BA S  commutans in pecunia (zzde Reusch) aB Tt. €& eTwy 
> BASF lepovouAnp?” | lepogoktpos BA (+a) in loco sancto aBy Spec. > 8 8. edd. aura... 
ecoethep, x. ebt5. avrois ev 7. Tut. €r.| 7. Tpirny edd. BA S& (cf. M supra) F terlii ad decimationem ferebam . . . et 


dabam illis in tertio annoaf decimationem dabam ... in Israel y _tertia autem decima dab. . . . et dabam gc. 6 
ita ut Tertii anni decemationem darem ... in Isr. Sfec. 7. phar... . oes Iop.] ors (BL 4 rors B*)  xabyxer BA S 


proselytis et orph, et viduis (et v. > 8) aByé Sfec.  mvan pind F ros xpocx. T. ut. Iop.] faciens omnia quae 
pracepta sunt (+a Domino Sfec.) in Isr. aBy Spec. adpositis in Isr. 8 7, vos | pr. eBidow NORE x. no@, 
. Moon x.] > BASF 706. | manducabam #& Kara T. evTo. as | ca€ws BAS > Ar F as €veT. 2 ws 


ancéar,| NWP NOWNI ANITA NAD naa NNN “D pam dr AcgB.] ens. A Av. 1. nat. np. | 7. mar. 
pou BAS MF  patris mei Thobihel mati meae et patri meo as Daniheld > y ert] dsore BA optbavoy 

- aneO.| -vos xarehecOny une 7. marpos pov (++ 12ND) MF) BAS M g. eyeénu N*] eyeryO. NE® — eyevopyy BA 
yev.| pr. Arvvay BASS uxorem nomine Annam a3 (A. > y) ext, om... . npov| aya de Mo +a 
tn Ar M eyyer. €& avr. | md navy ArMF viv, . . ovopa avr. | > BA IO, peta... axparareabre | 
k. ore nx... c€ny (-ruy BF +’59j0Np M) BASydr MF _ et postquam in captivitatem deveni ad Assyrios a3 


§. 79 Baad (RY) is an imitation of LX, e.g. 4 Kings xxiii. 5 (cf. the papyrus fragment of the Ascension of Isaiah, 11. 12), 
not an andrygonous deity (Baudissen, Herzcg’s A.E. sub Baal, Astarte) or a Corruption of Bethel (Graetz, Neub.); 
«N23 in Av, however, is a mistake, reproduced in M, for yaa. 

6. The non-classical word yernpa, common in LXX, is found in papyri, Mayser, Gramm. d. gricch. Pap. aus d. 
Prel.-ceit, p. 214. Deissm. £.S., pp. 109 ff. ev “lep. (Cod. Vat.) after a verb of motion belongs to the distinctly vernacular 
style of the RY text, cf. v. 5, vi. 6, ix. 2, while the form ‘IepodoAvpa (RY iepos S6Arpoe ?) is Hellenistic. 

7-9. Sce Miller, cf. cz¢., pp. 37-48, tor minute textual criticism of 2. 
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11, 12 Gentiles. But I kept myself from eating of the bread of the Gentiles ; and, when I remembered my 
13 God with all my soul, the Most High gave me grace and favour in the sight of Shalmaneser and 
141 used to buy for him all things for his use, and go into Media and buy for him thence, until he 

died. And I left purses in trust with Gabael the brother of Gabri in the land of Media, ten talents 

of silver. 
15. And when Shalmancser was dead and Sennacherib his son reigned in his stead, the roads of 
16 Media were unsafe, and I could no more go into Media. In the days of Shalmaneser I did 
17 many almsdeeds to my brethren who were of my kindred : I used to give my bread to the hunery, 
(17) and garments to the naked: and if I saw any of my nation dead, and cast forth behind the wall of 
18 Nineveh, I buried him. And whomsoever Sennacherib slew, when he had come fleeing from Judaea 
in the days of the judgement which the King of heaven wrought upon him for the blasphemies 
wherewith he had blasphemed, I buried. For in his wrath he slew many of the children of Isracl, 
and I stole away their bodies and buried them. And Sennacherib sought them and found them not. 


(cum 6 of 8) arxpanr. N*] + pe NEF N.] -ynan anap Ar MM exop.| > BA Sa8F _ morarer 6 dr M 
n2°|>BAS po] > Be o6.] pr. paw paxpy wa Ar rr. smbs. 7 Sona mat Sos xb xm dr 
* ney sip osanaa nds22 xd ‘oe M (of F) ex tr. apt. t. 6.) > BAS de escis (v. 10 panibus) ilorum # 


v2. arab Ssa em orm lr (fF) ore] xadore BA. et quoniam & pout] > BASH 4-025 Osa ME 
13. «1°.] > (v. supra x, ore) © po} > BA o uytor. | soy dr Moe mi F xap. x. pop. | SIDMI N35 
Ar M (cf. F) Ev.| (vide v. 2) +recem Assyriorum «89d 47 A +regem y Ps.-Aug. ¥ 
UP 6 50 xenow| npnv avrov ayopaotys BA S m> mnt nm b3 by mm 3101 Ar MM Ta TWpos T. xpnow] quae- 
cumque volebat in usu suo % ie fh Gas oo 0 exet. | > ArM Ke exrop. | exop. B iens # Mnédiav | 
-deav Beb grr, BA pr. regionem &% pr. ON ymaoy Sa F x. yyop. avr. exerO.] > BASF €ws aut. 
ano€av. | > BASF nape. | pr. sro avin Ar TaBydo n*] -ankw NC2BA Gabelo # byay ar 
boas Mo Syeay F BoddAavra] > BA Safy Ar MF zr. a6.| fratri meo aBM  fratri 8 > y To2°| } 
> BAM filioaByF et 6 TaBpee| -pu BA Gabahel 28 Gabeli y Gabi 8 “ap dr +maqp Ar 
>M_ dynss F tn xepa] Payos BA Lots = Mydtas | -beas B2b regionis Medorum a3 civitate M y t 
interra M.8 4297 wpa 4,0 esan m2) M Mise Evepaccap | -pecoap B -peooapos A, ia Ee) | 
4rM 4m soon Ar M abun F 2] > BASH Sevvaxnpety | AxnpeA B Aynpeca Bord swine § | 





‘ 
amp Ar M «3°] NUN BID WY pPoAa Ar od... aneor.] NMDA Dio NMS ay oa Ar . 
Drop ip YITM APL ya mm Frys M.| avrov BA terrae Medorum © aneotyaar| ykaracrat. B- xareot. A 
qmag—o S$  constantes eranta8  incon.er.y recesserantd = (+ ( Ar) ra EN mronbon a 130 | 
yuna) M k. ovxert... Myd.| “207 NIM ASOD ADI whi dr (of M post Myd.) x. ovxert 76. ] et nemo 
poterat... postea proving F —— mopev.] a> es tr. M.] illuc fost pot. © 16. ev] pr. x. Nee 
BASH EV astews Ev] (j-1ns) M Evipeccapov | -cop BA jmdsimsea SF an Ar exomoa| ~OLouV 
(ov sup ras + litt A®) BA 7. ad. pou T. ex T. yev. pov] 7. a6, pov BAS omnibus de natione mea &% serrnd Ar 
(f- (plen.) NM) ns 35 F Ta GS 4 oc yup. | > M mew. | 4+ pn ar Gia tpar, | pr. tT A +E pov A 
>M —«®] up ston Sor dr en Ove] > Ar br] yen BAS ree, ] 990 ante ext. 8. 
M (ff F) n2"| > Ar M epptn.| pep. Bo eps. A ome T. Tex. Nw.| NNT NOMS. Ar ome | 


ec A ino M Nuw.| pro es A eOar.| pr. WN AY nn3 dy onppe: xd M 18. mulia verla apud M 
addita e Script. ef altis locts.  simil. F er. anext.|] > Ar Servaxnpetpl?| Aynped Bo asemtco S40 dun 
odes NC2@) BASH pom 47M +n To M amm6.| Ad. BAS gevyov] PEN mmaa dr M 
+8 mT Mev m.... Bdach.] > BAS bop) mains apasa eae aey Sy ma mppna /25 drs 
yap my annea 4 nandays mm 3D aw Ay (4 seme. NM) ev np. . . . xpto.| propter defensionem x | 


e£ avr.| de illo & o Bac.| Dominus & cay. . . . Iop.| mby ueNa ap pap caw nen 4 Ar buy. | | 
ch avrous ktextov BA SM EK Ts) Use eee ax. | > BAS x.2°] ego @ pr. sebr53 api Ar exd. | 
involvebam e(yt. . . 2 Eup. aut. | -469 vmo tT. Bao. ra owp. x. avy evpeOy BAS 7132 DANI YAN NIN NIT 


14. HySpagov {without the wdvra . . . ypqow of v. 13) may refer to journeys to Media for the purchase of s/aves, 
the sense in which dyopa¢ew is used in the will of Attalus 111, Dittenberger, Oréent. Graeci Inscript. Select. No. 338, 
cf. 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23. 

15. ’Axnpetd (Vat.) is the result of haplography eBactAeycen[cen]ayupemm. The phonetic interchange of 8 and p 1s 
frequent; consequently Marshall's hypothesis, that 3 was misread in a supposed Aramaic original, is needless : 
see Introd., p. 182. jxaraotamaay (Vat.) exemplifies the tendency of new verbs to take an external augment. 

16. In Ar Levi reads &22'N but WIN is correct as D appears elsewhere, €.g. vil. 16; xvi. 5, 9, 13: OPT has 


dropped out after it, and a similar omission occurs in v. 18, where M shows that the common parent of <7 and M 
originally followed the tradition of R§ fairly closely. 


rie i Peptp. (Vat.) initial p is reduplicated contrary to the Attic rule. 
18. H's znvolvebam is due to the influence of xii. 13, or the presence of mepio7eAAew in his MS. of R§, not to inde- 
pendent translation of M223 misread M23y, a corruption ingeniously but quite unnecessarily invented by Marshall. 
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19 And a certain onc of those of Nineveh went and informed the king concerning me. that it was I who 
buried them, and that I was hid. And when I perceived that the king knew concerning me and 

20 that I was sought for to be put to death, I was afraid and ran away. And all that I possessed was 
seized, and there was nothing left unto me which was not taken to the royal treasury save my wife 

2t Anna and my son Tobias. And there passed not forty days before two of his sons slew him. And 
they fled into the mountains of Ararat, and Esarhaddon his son reigned after him. And he 
appointed over all the accounts of his kingdom Ahikar, my brother Anael’s son. and he had authority 

22 over all his affairs. Then Ahikar made reque: F me, and I came down to Nineveh. For Ahikar 
was chief cupbearer, and keeper of the signet, and steward, and overseer of the accounts in the days 
of Sennacherib king of Assyria, and Isarhaddon appointed him a second time. And he was my 
brother’s son and of my kindred. 


il. The starting-point of the present story, ii. 1-14. 


Law 
_ 


And when Esarhaddon was king I came home again, and my wife Anna was restored unto me, 
and my son Tobias. And at our feast of the Pentecost, which is the holy Feast of the Weeks, there 


pan? navn why wednp Ar =.2°] rex & avra] > WH EPID pret aay pan Ar 19. k. enopev6y| 
-6es de BAS ws BUF E770) ees epou| renuniiatum est illi es ms | wIN Ar zs] > BA €x TS 
N.| ey N. Bo Nireuror AS ; imederker | -fe mynpP box ir +multa verba M eyo | > BA 
barre | eOantov A kc. exp.| > aByd Luc. Ar F kK. OTE evreyvor | extyvous 6¢ BAS Gi Gon 6 aro8. | 


quaerebat me occidere # mw poe 3a mMouped who wpa dr (fF) ewo... or8] > BAS tov] 
> BA epoBnény x. anedpaca| Pofnbes avexopnoa BAS ego autem fugi £ Pay op adr yao snmna M 


(cf. F) 20. mma nm dozens wade pper dr (f. -multa verba M) simil. F nprayn| &- BA direpta 
est © oca vinpxev pot| +. umapxorvra pou BAS substantia mea & oou... Baodtx.] > BASH Tora) 
-Ber Bo -3tov A 21. ov dmAO. np. -+-ews ov| contigit dum laterem post diesaf — contigit (-+-ut y) post 
dies y Luc. latui diebus 8 oy pores apo toon Ar PF ple. ef aliter M teavepaxorta| vy’ x ca mg 
ner. BAS quadraginta quinqueasyéAr o> M 2y ayern F avext.| -- NINN Ar ot v0 
v.] pr. assaen pboww Ar MF epuyoy NC*] -yev N” zt. op | montem #& ywwo Ar MF Apapar | 


-8 BY yp ar Zaxepdoves | -dav A 907) O parece S Archedonossar aByé Luc. jnDS Av MF utos | 
pro BA per’ avrop | avr? aro BALArY ME > S$ era. | + jINIOSX xaon Ar Axetxapor | -ecaxapov 
N28 -tayapov BA dann? S Achicarum a Byé aps a7 Mo pmax F Avan)] bson Ar Sy0n MF T. 
Tou aded, p. vior | u. (prot. A) +. a8. p. BAM nn F exAoyotiay | -ecav Bo curam aB yd moa 45 Ae M (fF) 


avros etx. t. cEove.] > BAS alttr F 7. dork. | NNT NIN Ar M 22. & wide apud Reusch ore] x. 
BAS Ar néuoo. | pr. xabinb omy oy pan py TpP'?Ps bboy ir (cf M) Axetxaposl° 2°] Axtaxapos BA 
Jonni S$ AchirarusaByd paw F epov| --erat enim consobrinus meus a8 MID .1r xatn\O.| rb. 


BAS myrans dr (f M) F Thy] > BA Ayeex=". os deur. | >aBAirM yap | é& BAS apxtowoxoos } 
ov. BSF  omodoxos A dtosxnrys | m7 by 1p emt Zev. Baohews (N* -ca N©*®) Aaoup.| > BASF Zayep- 
Soves | proos**® BA -dovoc0s A 90 Cewosm S Acedonassaré > F ex Oevtepas| Pr. vtos BA oo ee 


chile § iterum 6 >F nv] nN = 10 be] enim #& Ar e£ab. | monn drM > F kK. €K T. 
ovy.p.] > BASUF 


IL. 1. «1°] ore de (8. > AYBAS >BM em. bar] > BAS >HM wan amwa dr Jboacan 
‘OXF  xary\6.] > LAr MF esr... . pou3?] post Nw. 122 > tr x oned.] IN Ar MO inn Foy yw. 


19. awédpaca, a form occurring elsewhere in LXX only in N Judith x3. 3. : 

20. Bacdkxov, cf. Dan. 1. § (LAX avadnpp@noerat toy ta Umupxovra ets TO Bao.), | Esdras 1. 7. 

21. RY has ‘graecized’ the name of Esarhaddon; for & by its exit Zapyeddvos Bac. ii. 1, shows that RS had Zaxepdav 
(cf. Cod. Al. Saxepdav). For Ahikar cf. note to xi. 18. : 

22. a Second time (cf. Mark xiv. 72): so Ball, Rendel Harris, the fem. being employed on the analogy of maiz. RY, 
however, preferred ‘son by a second wife’, unless it is right to accent and punctuate 6 Saxepdoves vids, ex deur. = Sacher- 
donus’ son appointed him a second time. Dr. Charles conjectures that vids is a dittograph of the last three letters of Zaxep. 


II. 1. In N the gen. was written for 77 éopry under the influence of the following genitive unless 77 jpepa is to be 
understood. zevr. (sc. jpepa cf. 2 Macc. xi. 32; 1 Cor. xvi. 8; Jos. dat. ili. 10. 6; cf. Philo, De Septenar. 21) = 
DY Deen an. a somewhat new and unusual name for the ‘ feast of weeks’ at the time when our author wrote ; hence 
he defined it as 4 . . . €86, which is an integral part of RS (not lacking in 8 as Hatch and Red. Coxcord., p. 361, sub. 
€fSopas, incorrectly state), and RY undoubtedly witnesses to subsequent misunderstanding of his purpose. 

With vz. 2-4, 5 (first letter) and 8 cf. Or. afyr. No. 1076. Presenting the recension of R°, it shows the usual 
deference of that recension for the ancient tradition of R* against the less antique RY in several respects, e.g. v. 2 
Bude (-Cov RY) wre. (against évd. of RY though the latter’s order _is followed); v. 3 «. émop. T., duactpey. (= émeotpew. 
RS) against eAéav of RY, Sov (> RY), eBvors (yev. RY); in wv. 4 fpa (dvaporpar RS) against avecAdpyy (RY), éx 7. what. 
(> RY"), & rev against re of RY, péxpe and infin. against ews od and indic. in R*, retention of the clause ‘in order to 
bury him’; see above for Ox.'s coincidence with KY, and Introd., p. 176. for the emendation in 7. 8. 
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2 was a good dinner prepared me; and I laid me down to dine. And the table was set for me, and 
abundant victuals were sct for me, and I said unto Tobias my son, Go, my boy, and what poor man 
soever thou shalt find of our brethren of the Ninevite captives, who is mindful <of God > with his 
whole heart, bring him and he shall eat together with me; and lo, I tarry for thee, my boy, until 

3thou come. And Tobias went to seek some poor man of our brethren and returned and said, 
Father. And I said to him, Here am I, my child. And he answered and said, Father, behold, one 
of our nation hath been murdered and cast out in the marketplace, and he hath but now been 

4 strangled. And I sprang up and left my dinner before I had tasted it, and took him up from the 

3 street and put him in onc of the chambers until the sun was set, to bury him. Therefore I returned 

6 and washed myself, and ate food with mourning, and remembered the word of the prophet which 
Amos spake against Bethel, saying, 

Your feasts shall be turned into mourning, 
And all your ways into lamentation. 
7,8 And I wept. And when the sun was set, I went and digged a grave and buried him. And my 


pe AL] Av yur. p. BA ut, pou] +7 NEN soon mya Mc?) > BAD ot, weve.) > 4rF saa men M 
7. copys | -prn (pr. rt. A) BA npov| > BAS Ar ects «fd. | syne aly MF <BSop.| pr. exrra BAS 


a septem annis af ex (a y de Aug.) septimanis y Luc. Aug. septimanarum 6 (vide Reusch) eyev. | 
wmzan MF pot ap. Kan. | ap. kad, por BA 5°] >B oS averresa | averravoapny A apwornoat | bayew 
(a sup ras A®) BAS 2. a [mdeo]va usque ad [emor.] ow v. 5 of Ov «0... tpamela > BASArMF 


Tap. pot 2°] eGcacapny BA SaBy Luc. > 6Ar MF  owapea mrctova| oa ro\ka BAS >dsAdrMF mevova | 
[zon Jaa Ox 7. T.| > BAS Ox mtd.1° | > BA Ov Ar M Babife | -cov BA ov | pr. ayaye BA Ox 
Si ar'| eav BA Ox evpys | upns O« mTwy. T. ad. ny. | r. ad. np. evden BS (Gf. Ar M) +. ad. ny. AF 
ex 7. ad, ny. Traywr OX ex N. . . . pexpt tov mon exst. OX ex N. atyp.| > BA Ar MF os pepv.| > AF 


47. xupov BAS Deum aByCrpr.£uc. dom. suum 6 wpb wom dr > M ev od. apd. avr. | 
> BA S Ar M ayaye .. . €fov x. | > (v. supra) BA (f. Ox) § kK. gay. | ul manducet # Kow, per cpou] 
panem nobiscum et prandiuam hoc y  pariter nobiscum prandium hoc «8 = sNipy ar MF we NF] dou NEF 
BAS >aArM sanNn by F mpoo peve | pero BA pr. hy DDT b9 NM mato.2°. 5. edOew | > BASF 
ea > ArMF ae hO.| [mapayeve |oOae ce Ox 3. emopev. . . . «.2°| > BAS by dr Cnt. eae 
mpl} > Ov mtex.) +captivum 7. aded.| > M emotpe as | bav BAS avaotpepas Ox > Ar 


+rb 25 M Ney. . . . eOvous nor] NIVNI Ar NGS po 6 amok. | > BA Ox SM Aeyet | dixit mihi %% 
are | > & amroxp. eurev | ait © marep]| por Ox © wdov2°| > BA SM ex| tov aro OV <Ovous | ye. 


BAS ex fratribus nostris a86 (y Luc. =) M Ssqve sap F mep. usque ad yevo. p. aut. (v. 4) non 
exst, Ox mech, K. Epp. €v T. Gy. K. QUT. VD. corp. | ecotpayyahapevos (-Anpevos Bab A > M) epp. ev 7. ay. BASapyd 
maxed am NMA NDOT Sup an xia Ar ma bn; F 4. 1°] ecyo BAS pow an Ar MF 
avarnd.| post pe BA > ArF “Np %% ayy onbnaa M apna tT. asor.+K.2°| > BAS NUN jd OP j2 ar 
Tp. 0 -yevo. pe ante avanyd. BA (cf. F) by poi dr o> M n} >aA avrov > BA avatpoupiat | avethopny 


BAH npa Ox pr. isn Ar M ex 7, whar.| > BAS +xmqp1 Ar x3°| > BAOv SB ev T. o1xtdLeov 
te ounpa BA evr. oknparay Or Kaa S in domum apud me # (cf F) sma ina dv omens M eOnxa 
> BAOx SL pexpe t. 7. nAtoy Sve | ews ov edv 0 A. BA  pexpe dvew 1. nheov Ox x. Gaus aut. | > BASF 


x. Oanrw avr. Ox ut illum sepelirem % 5. emorp. ow | x. emtp, BASH M x, (reliqua non exst.) Ox 
+anad darM >F cove. | >ArM +°) F aproy | +pou BASH pera rev. | ev Aurn BAS 
pr. soya Ar proayous Mo +amis) F 6. epeno. .. . Neyor|] N33 OMPMNT Ar T. pnparos tr. mpodnrou| 
T. Tpotnreus (-tas A) BASF  sermonum prophetae # 1957 M ooa... Reyer | caus erey BAS doy 


N20 F aga] quod & A.| post mpop. BA S & emt BabA | in Bethleem &% orpadns.| *nsan) Ar M 
So ft up. at eopr.| at eopr. up. BA omnes dies festi vestri @ > F x. nac.... Opyr.] > Ar F ‘nM 


oa] evppooura BAS cantica af Luc. (viae y semitae 8) @pnvos| -ov BA 7. «xd. | t+ynd Nan 733 
ArM kore... ms] anya F opvé.| > ArM 8. semil F o] pr. omnes % nAno.| MIIP 
Ar onneeny ‘ap M pe] > BA xarey. | emey. BA deridebant me # Cum ov of. .. . ov ae Ox au 


2. R§ had row 6. which ay have preserved; N omitted (or they have fallen out after airoo) and RY varied to kupiov, 

3. On the surface the dvucrpeyas of Ox. and the droxpiOeis of N might seem to suggest independent translation of 
a Heb. or an Aramaic word. This, however, apart from the general difficulties (see Introd., p. 182) of the independent 
translation hypothesis, is precluded by the fact that davaszpeyy. of Ox. corresponds to éA@av of RY (= éemearpeyy. not 
dmoxpr, of RS), Ayer . . . dvoxp6. being omitted in conformity with RY and only «. éwep. T. retained in Rs usual 
compromising tendency in the first clause of the verse. 

4. «. Gixpo (-ra Ox. = RS) > RY, an instance of the resolution of an infin. into a finite verb in Hebraistic style 
and of its rejection or modification in a subsequent recension. 

6. RS (cf. y 8 in addition to N's ai 630i read by Swete but d:0d0i by Reusch) had ‘ways’ (used metaphorically like 
77 and well paraphrased by RY). The emendation 6daf which was made as long ago as a @ (and accepted even by 
Reusch) is preferred by the partisans of RY (e.g. Néldeke, Lohr) as giving colour to the fiction that R® is merely 
a secondary revision undertaken in the interests of Biblical style and Semitic idiom. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 2. 8-14 


neighbours mocked, saying, Is he no longer afraid ?—for already I had been sought after to be put 
to death for this matter—And yet he fled away <and lost all his possessions> and lo, again, he 
burieth the dead! And the same night I washed myself and came into my courtyard and lay down 
to sleep by the wall of the courtyard, and my face was uncovered because of the heat. And I knew 
not that there were sparrows in the wail above me; and their dung settled warm into mine eyes and 
brought up white films; and I used to go to the physicians to be healed; and the more they 
anointed me with their medicaments, the more mine eyes were blinded by the films, until they were 
totally blinded. And I was impotent in mine eyes four years. And all my brethren did grieve for 
me, and Ahikar nourished me two years until he went to Elymais. 

and at that time my wife Anna used to work for hire in the tasks of women, and would send 
the tasks back to their owners: and they would pay her the wages. And on the seventh of Dystrus, 
she cut off the web, and sent it home to the owners and they gave her all her wages, and gave her 
in addition to the wages a kid of the goats. And when she came into my house, the kid began to 
ery, and I called her and said, Whence is this kid? is it stolen? Render it to its owners; for we 
have no right to eat anything that is stolen. And she said unto me, It hath indeed been given me 


oB, overt | ouxere @o8. BA exurduvevcey Ov quomodo non &c. & 08. | +hic homo © + As jo Ar M 
ndn yap exe(nrnOnr| -9n NOD > BA OvS ArM tT. Pov... . ared. | > ArM rovl| > BA Ov 
gov. | anobaven Ox nept Tt. mpay. Tovr.| > Ox aned.| aod. A+x. anwdecev mavra ra vmapxovra avrov Ox 
+et perdidit substantiam suam a8 x. wadw wou] x, cov BA Ox iterum & mad, .] > Ar M Garr. | 
sepelire coepit vexp.| +-€gO autem intentus in mandatis Dei non timebam quid loqueretur homo Sfec. 30 
Q. aur. tT. vurrt eAouc.] ev avr. r. vert avedvoa (avehuo. sup ras Bb) Gawas BAS iterum lavi ea hora postquam 
sepelivia$ illum sepeliviy sepelivid non ns 3p AX M — edovs.] Nm 7p S30 NO Ar Ab ao Mey M 
e2°, .. avd. p.| > BAS Ar plen, et aliter M ava.| domum % exo. | + peptapperus BA S tT. ToLX. THS 


ava. | parietem sonia apo MO IW by Ar opr bys M avans | +pou BA avaxexadupper. | axadurr, BA 
dia 7. xavpa| > BAS Ar M 10. otpovbtia|] AW F exavw p.| > BA cow] eor, BA residebant % 
(f Ar) cee | +7. ofOarpav p. avewyor. BAS (cf F) exal, | >t exad. rt. acbod. avr. | adwhevoay +, 
otpotia BAF exaé. | insiderunt y residerunt 6 > BA Oepp. | ante as BA > ArM x39] >A 


exnyay. | eye, B Ar M (of. F) deve. | + cis 7. ofOudpous (-ots IBGE uw. BS Ar M (ff 6F) erropevopny | -Onv 
BA -+caecus# fr. cotidieé fr. ADS TDS by Ar pr. P33 M Tous | > LA Oepamev6. . . . ern reooepa | 
k. ovk wedrnoa pe BAS (fF) ‘n say as sox coms xbey agenda, ba xdi ome nyaid M 
K. WarT. . . Tepe ep. | > BASF ot adedd.| +et amici mei © 47 M mept ep. | x.y ny by M x.5° 
Axetaxapos | Axtayapos be BA Fann S Achicarus autem 2% Appr Ar Mo +032 Mo pon nn F eer duo | 
> BAS ArM apo tT. avTov Babioat | ews ov enopevOny BA SF priusquam iret © > dr M T. Edup. | T. 
PAu. BA Limaidam i > Ar MM yvondsa F Il. x. | > evr. xpov. exew.] > BAS jpye3d word Ar 
ma F A. n yon p.| m BA nptOevero] Ka> S&S  deserviebat a mercede serviebat y operabatur 6 
epyost.| > BAS snvay dr yovaros] -eos Bo fas Kas S mulierumasy muliebribus (= mulieribus) 
5+4lanam faciens et telam ex mercedibus suis pascebat me a8 l. f. et conducens telas texendas et ex 
&. 8 9 xnvmon xvend Ar ond MF 12. aneor.... mara x.] > Ar (fF) onyd my now M 
mittebant et adducebant (duc. y) illam ad texendum et dabant ei mercedem suam aR y quae accipiebat 
et texebat et cum detexuisset (detexisset?) remittebat domino rerum et ille mercedem dabat ei 8  avrev 

. xuptors2°] > BAS eferepe r. eorov| CoNsummavit texturam © eOox. aur.| amedox, aut. x. auto 
BAS navra | > BAS «6° eSwxav avr | mpocdortes x. BA et insuper dederunt eiaSyd pr. orn Ww" M 
ef eotia] > BAS pro detexto a8 telaticum y -++-ad manducandum a86 m3" p32 Ar MF e£ ayov| 
> BASArM 13. «1°, . . xpag.| NII PT NT pow mm Ar (+F Gf M) x. ore} ore de BA 
«1078. | n”é. BA insean F o eptp. | > BASF xpate | xpavat. A exaA. aut. K. ena | eta (-rov A) aurn 
BASMF _ vocavi ad me uxorem et dixi ili @ am Syen Ar rovro] > BAS + qui balat © pyrore... 
Khewun. | aps) mln nbyr Jp Movn M parrore | pn BA kuptots | mind Ar avrov | > BA efouc. 
exovev nuers| Ocprov eorw BA SH ovdey| > BASF kAeWp.2°| supra mercedem I4. x. dey. pn 
aun | nde ener BAS et respondit mihi et dixit % (ff ar)F Ooge... probe | TY INI OI NN jp ym 





10. Miiller finds in Oeppév of R®, which he regards as the original Greek, an improbable epithet for d@ddevpa and 
conjectures that 11M (= dirt) has been mistranslated. dvewyérwy RY perf. act. in /afe passive sense. LDillon’s con- 
jecture (Contemp. Rei. 1898, p. 367) that "EAAvp. (Cod. Vat., but elsewhere ‘EAvp.) is a misunderstood transliteration 
ofa Hebrew word = ‘ hiding-place’ derived from nby is favoured by Dr. Harris, Story of Ahikar, p. li, n. 1, but see 
Introd., p. 186. 

12. ef’ éoria (Swete). Reusch conjectures ént rov éobiery (cf. 6) Or ext 7o probe (telaticum y = mercedem pro tela 
=torov? v.11). a/3 presuppose the existence of both these conjectures. Dr. Charles suggests that of an original 
ecniatopiat (=/or a meal) the last five letters were lost before épepov and the remaining six became ectiai. For iords see 
Deissm. B.S., p. 135. 

14. The presence of moi eiciy in RS shows that dixacootvae here keeps its old sense. _ At times however (as here in 
R”) it appears in RS, e.g. xii. 9, beside éAenp. as an early gloss or doub.et translation and should be omitted. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 2. 14—38. 7 


over and above the wages. And I did not believe her, and I bade her render it to the owners ; and 
I was abashed at her because of this. Then she answered and said unto me, And where are thine 
alms-deeds? Where is thy righteous course of life? Behold, this thy case is known. 


iii. Tobit’s Prefatory Prayer, iii. 1-6. 


2 And I was much grieved in my soul and groaned and wept. And I began to pray with groanings: O 
Lord, thou art righteous, and all thy works are righteous, and all thy ways are mercy and truth: thou 

3 judgest the world. And now, O Lord, remember thou me, and look upon me; and take not vengeance 

4 on me for my sins, both for mine ignorances and my fathers’. They sinned against thee and disobeyed 
thy commandments, and thou gavest us for spoil and captivity, and death, and for a proverb and 

3 a by-word and a reproach among all the nations among whom thou didst disperse us. And now 
thy many judgments are true in exacting from me the penalty of my sins, because we did not keep 

6 thy commandments and walked not truly before thee. And now deal with me according to thy 
pleasure, and command my spirit to be taken from me, that I may be released from off the earth 
and become earth: for it is more profitable for me to die than to live, because I have heard false 
reproaches, and there is much sorrow in me. Lord, command that I be released from this distress, 
let me go to the everlasting place, and turn not thy face, O Lord, away from me. For it is more 
profitable for me to die, than to see much distress in my life, and not to hear reproaches. 


B. Sarau’s PREVIOUS HISTORY, vv. 7-15. 
7 On this day it happened unto Sarah the daughter of Raguel who was in Ecbatana of Mcdia, 


mnbdsap w wp dr > F doce | 8opor BAS pr. +2 7277 j3 wh M auty | snd An SE x. hey. 

nA arrodour. | sed magis dicebam illi Furtivis est redde illum # > dr ay mby snpysi M arodovrat | -ddovar 
BA +avre BAS apoonpvb. | -ypv8. BA wa Kokoo S  contendebam et erubescebam % mny xyn utr 
am ooaopno wn M o> F xapw rour.] > BASF wa by 4dr M era| 7 Se BAS nme aan noy Ar 
> F Aeyer | ere x 5°BA Kao S > F > BAe x. wou... OK. cou| ubi sunt iustitiae tuae a 8 Cypr. 
-lug. (67s) ubi sunt eleemosynae tuae 6 ubi sunt el. tuae quas faciebas y alter F mov eow?| x, BA 


we (N*) Taur. pera o. yraor. cor. | Bou (w¢#) yr. navra p.o. BAS ecce quae pateris omnibus nota sunt &% (f. F) 
xdiad Sons qabpi ir Mop. nay nya ab tbyy ber M 

TI. 1. «l°] +ynuraa Ar (of. F) neptd. yev.| AumOes BA Kaasbh? 0S contristatus % wn yo F 
r. Wox.] > BAS ArM Sy F x. orev, exd,| exA. BAS Ay F ingemui lacrymans & “a2 by snbmn Ar 
np. mpooevyeoOa | mpocevéanny BA SM pr. introivi (intravi y 8) in atrium meum (aulam meam 8) eta8y8 > F 
per. ater. | per odvens BAS -+animae meae # Ar x05 M wai 40a F Br dix. | pr. Aeyor BAS GF Ar 
NM F) Kupte | N27 xnbys Ar MM + [Ose aoe) MF Tay, T. epy-| >F dixata | > BASF magna 
L(f Ar M) ed. kK. ad.] misericordiae et verit. plenae & -owry | -rai BAS ov| co A pr. x. xpiow 
adnOuny x. Sixacar BASF pr. et iudicium verum aBy (6 =) Tap | pr.es BASH pr. ssa 435 F avova | 
syns $a dr josm Mo fenyonn ane pray ansi M 3. simil. sed plen. MF xl. . em Bd. x.| 
> Ar x. wv o. Kup.| > BAS emd.] en ene BAS respice in me & x.3°] > BAX pe] > B 
exdixna. | exdtx, B aatn F ras ap. | de pecc. & K, ev T. ayr. p.] > adr omiyn M ev| > BAS adr 
de & npapr.| pra Bo prea 8** A Sas presi quidy quia d s3am *Nnn2Ni sun) ar (of 8 F) evavt. | 
ear, BAL Ar F 4- semil, sed plen. (verba e Scrip!) M x. map.| map. yep BASH mapyxovea S*| 
-oa NCBA SaBy contempsimus 6 (6 Ar) co) Se 186 apray. | Stapray. B post ayp, Ar > M 
ayp. | > M bur.] > Ar MF es] > BA x. Aud. «.| > BAS Ar ovedicpor| -pou BAS ante 
rapa Bir > F evi] > BA bv. | +jINA F np. dteoxopmicas | eoxopmopeda BAS Nom xmbins Ar 
5. <tuul. M  plen. F vw] +Domine # yabs utr cou at xp.| a xp. o. BA pr. Jon Ar uapx. } 
eow BA avy. ] +a odor cou NS® fours S pr. et W Toyo. . . even. o.} NTN] Wy bon xb Ar 
mo, 6& ep. | ef ep. ‘TO, BA quae de me exigas & pov | +x. 7. matepav (mpor 8C*) pou NC? BA SaBy (> 8) 
x. ox] ov yap BAS non % adyOwos | ev -Oera BA S 6. aliter et plen. F k. ur... euov] JONI DAT 
‘MY Tay wo dr covl®| pr. evomuov A +740 M ie] Se BAS entrag.... yy] NT FD UDI beam 
Ar (f. MF) «& e.| > BASE an... ys} > BAS ArM sn 525 any ma oman by ponne’ F 
K. yeropat yn | > wt do} duore BA anvbar. | Jnon F poddor| >B 4°] >B ote overd, Use ad tv. 
fin.) 79 sop yous shy pos moma xnsa nuaona Ar ny naan peen xb M hum.] +eorw BA 
per en. | ev Efe BAS Kup] > BAS arrodvbe | -Onvat pe BA ano°| > BA ravr. | > BAS amroA, 
pe| 707 BAS et da mihi refrigerium &% ToT, T. aor. | a. tov. BA n°] > BAS Krp.2°|] > BASH 
dio#?. . . overd.] > BAS Brerew | vivere et pati & 7. brev. F ny. Taur.| avr. np. BAS HL owed. | 
> dr 2.] fost Pay. BA 72°] > A tov] > BA Ex3.] > F 7 M.| pr. xyaxa snip dr 


IH. 7. Usratl Lévi (Recue des Etudes juives, vol. xliv, April-June, 1902, pp. 289 ff.) points out the disproportion 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 3. 7-15 


g that she also heard reproaches by one of her father’s maidservants ; because that she had been given 
to seven husbands, and Asmodaeus the evil demon had slain them, before they had been with her as it 

| is appointed for women. And the maidservant said unto her, It is thou that slayest thy husbands; 
behold thou hast already been given to seven husbands, and thou hast not been named of one of 
gthem. Wherefore dost thou scourge us on account of thy husbands because they have dicd ? Go thy 
© ways with them and let us see ncither son nor daughter of thine for ever. In that day she was grieved 
in her soul and wept ; and she went up into her father’s upper room, and desired to hang herself; and 
again she considered and said, Vay, lest they reproach my father; and shall say unto him, Thou 
hadst one beloved daughter, and she hath hanged herself because of her calamities! and I shall bring 
down my father's old age with sorrow to Hades. It is fitter for me not to hang myself, but to 
I supplicate the Lord that I may die and no longer hear reproaches during my life. At the self-same 
time she stretched forth her hands towards the window and prayed, and said, Blessed art thou, 
2O merciful God, and blessed is thy name for ever: and let all thy works bless thee for ever. And 
3 now unto thee my face and mine eyes I lift up: command that I be released from the earth, and 
4 that I no more hear reproaches. Thou knowest, Master, that Iam pure from all uncleanness with 
;man, and that I never polluted my name, nor the name of my father either, in the land of my 


(f- M) pr. pasa F aur. | vat BA ipsa & axouc. overdiop. | -iiobpa BAS snan sion nyoe Ar 
mI ayo aAmN maa M own F (sed v. F v. 8) vro .. . eavtys] > dvr IN MINA Manns F 
my sox me 7b sap? vet ey yd ad oo M voj avo AW uns r.] > BAS ra2] > B 
cavr.| avr. BA 8. plen. F ——exded.] 85. BA ewra] + Nya $3 mysa wes aby by xdy Ar (of M) 
Aopodees | -8aus B -8atos A woolyaxac/ S ossocs dr F sown M bau. 7. mor. | mor. 8. BA “Pen sotp 
Ar M anexrervev| -krewev BA mpw . .. avr.] ea hora qua ad illam introiebant ad concumbendum a /3 
qua hora introibant ad illam yM  antequam fierent cum illa in coniugio 6 cod, . . . ras | os ev BAS 
sicut solitum est mulier @ 8 sicut traduntur mulieres 8 > y aAytN 53 mya dr waa $s Jaa M > F 
ener | -av BS 7 mad. | > BAS +sua & Eu ee n| Ov ovmes BAS mv mod M aroxtevvouca | -1riyovou 
BASF suffocasafy suffocasti 8 7. avodp. c.| a. 7. avdp. BA sou dn] dy BA 7 bon dr > M 
anexbed, enta avdp.| entra ecxes BAS > M K.5°, . . ovopacOns SB®'P] «3°. . wvacOns BAS et nullo 
eorum fruita es a8 y frunitaesd > MF jan mbps nN aby Sey nb pay ant Ar Q. Te mas... 
av8p. o.] atm yaa qa by amis pom M (f- F) mepe t. avdp. o.| > BA pr. aut & ore aneé. . . . avtor] 
annn (cf. F) snyveny pmaxd ma ny M on} e« BASF qui L aneOavov| -ray BA -ve B®? snyon F 
x. |> BAS  domev| wv M — vsov x*] pr. cov BAS +o0v nN? pr. cx te ante videamus &% pnde|] » BAS 
10. ev 7. nMEp. exe. | TAVTa axovoacu BAS (f Ar (Ge M) F) eadem hora af in illa hora y in illa die 8 
der] MAM — ert. Wry.| ododpa BAS ArM mebayF — «. ekave.] > BAS abaym Fs «.?? avafsuc. 

5 76ed. | wore BAS won F MOEN Nee edoy. | Wd bypa ” 25 pein) M NOEN ee one kukor | mult, alifer 
ef plen, M. hab. supplicationem man. ehoy. K. rey. | ener BAS  cogitavit % WIG S 6 kako | Mia per ecpe 7. 
Tarpt pov eav momow Touro ovesos avr@ estat (ectw A) BAS  supplicationem ct dissim.verba habel M 7ZYN ON 
mn 7a5n F avre | > amo T. Kak. | > xatako | post avrov BAS xnnshy A, T. TATpOS pe | aurou 
BAS +°oN F Aumns | ot. BA +animi & adou neaBA] asous * xpno- - . . don p. | > BAS 
MF -+neque ego neque pater meus aBy + pater meus 6 — xpyo. por] pr. m5 j2dr — aAda] % ap ona Ar 
kup. | Ray Ar oes arro6. | > adr ir. >M ev aut. T. xatp. | x BAS wF Suan. T. xetp. | 
>BAS aban asbn 7. Oupda| ry -&& BAS xmby ap Ar ebenOy | ante mpos BAS bya Ar 
+mex ps) Ar Gee ed. | xupte o deos pou BA S$ Domine Deus misericordiarum % Naam) N72 omy 1 Ar 
wy ma F cout] +r. uytoy x. exrpov BASH wndy 52a enann qemp dr sm yaaa Syan wer F 
53° | > BASH Ar evAoynoatacay | -yjyoacay BA cou | qv dr ets 7. at. | wnby sadyhr ody Ar post 
stan Fo 451 52 onan yo F 12. >M ow] taepe BASAr furaby mm Fee oe] aes 
ce post pov2® BAS mpoo.| > F tT. mpooon. pb. 7. of. pe] BA pol’ ] +levo aBar +4verlo y 
aveBreya| Sedoxa BAS dirigo apy respiciunt 6 won Ar aliter F 13. plen. ef aliter MF etrrov | 
Lixo = anodvOnvat | -Aucat BA uteeals S met dr ssaxm F avo 7. yrs | say Ar nay ip F 
axovety | -oa BA overdic pious | -pov BAS 14. plen. F deorora | Kup. BA dr > F axubapstas | 
apapr. BA ovdpos | pr. xa B (sed non Bab A) 5 15. ovye] ouw BA pou r. ov. | 7. ov. pou BA corpus 





between the cause—sevzand’s gibes—and the result—desire for death ; the strangeness of 9» in the mouth of servants 
(but rightly used by parents, x. 11. RS, 12, RY), Sarah's anxiety for her futher’s sake; the figurat.ve use elsewhere in 
Tobit of paoteydw (e.g. xi. 15, xiii. 2,5,9). He ingeniously conjectures that her mother (728) not a maid (VPN) taunted 
her, that rarpés airs was a gloss inserted afterwards, and jpas (z. 9) =the parents. Even if Levi were right, k® 
(a single maid) would be nearer to the intention of the author than RY. 

8. anéxrevy. (+i. 14f. 8, xiv. 128), Th. Gram., p. 225. aracd. (RY), Th. Gram, p. 200. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 3. 15—4. 2 


captivity. I am the only daughter of my father, and he hath no other child to be his heir, nor has 
he kinsman near him, nor has he relation, that I should keep mysclf for a wife unto him. Seven 
husbands of mine are dead already ; and why should it be mine to live on? And if it pleaseth thee 
not to slay me—O Lord, now hear my reproach. 


C. THE UNION OF SARAH'S AND Topit’s DESTINIES, vv. 16, 17. 


At the self-same time the prayer of both was heard before the glory of God. And Raphael 
was sent to heal them both: 7 the case of Tobit to remove the white films from his eyes, that he 
might see the light of God with his eyes ; and iv the case of Sarah the daughter of Raguel, to give 
her for a wife to Tobias the son of Tobit, and to unbind Asmodaeus the evil demon from her ; 
because it belonged to Tobias that he should inherit her rather than all those which wished to take 
her, At that time did Tobit return from the courtyard into his house, and Sarah the daughter of 
Raguel herself also came down from the upper chamber. 


THE JOURNEY OF TOBIAS, iv-xiii. 


A. ITS CAUSE AND THE PREPARATIONS, iv. I-v. 17%. 


i. The Cause, vz. 1, 2. 


In that day Tobit remembered the money which he had left in trust with Gabael in Rages of 
Media, and he said in his heart, Behold, I have asked for death. Why do I not call my son Tobias 
and shew unto him concerning this money before I die ? 


meum aB >y (2?) So Is oude | +dehonestavi «8 rarpos p.| MIN F aye. p. | wma F 
ms| >A erepov | > BAS 4rMF texror | madiov BA filium vel filiam #®@ 13 47M toy F wa | 0 
BAS qui kAnpovopnon | -cee BA avrov | mnaone 7 M adero. | > ArM avT@2° | > BAS? ArM 
€yy. OvTe ovyy- | vel proximus aut propinquus x oure | ovd. BA ovyy. avT. umapxet | -Xwv aT, vos ( sup 
ras A®) BAS I wp ArM ynnd fet le avras? vrapye| post adedhos © alzler F ovvTnp. ep. | custodiat 
me@dr saemye M oamaoNn) F epauTny & BA | aumny N* > M avTe yoverka | aut. yu. Sup Fas S| avrw 
yoru sup ras A® (seg ras 2 lit.) > M  akiter F yu. | > Ar ndy] 7m) Ar M eta] pr. viri & 
(pla. F) «A? | > BA corr ee] > BAS adhuc &@ pay M > F Gw|"n Ar nynd M 
+ony2 M >F cot dor. | ~- BA kup. | > BAAr ante anoxr. & vv | emtafov BAL > LAr 
evoaxoua, oved. , | emsrewvar (pr. impera et d) en” epe (€. €. > y AT) k. eAenvat pe x. pyKeTL Axovcat pe oved. BA S a B 
yiArM  plen. F 16. Ev aur. tr. xap.] x. BAS nian Nova ar ayer aN) 1p econxovobn | -cev ks A 
exauditae sunt & = nby ArF n]>B ms A mpooeuxn S Ba] -xns B¥ A preces r. dof, 7. Oeov | 7. 8. 
7. peywrou Padard BA |s¢ JoSty Spr. summi® NT sab sap coms dr 1227 NDS (ND sya) a2U"7 
199 + verba pauca M ef 1) M_ pvewa aN F 14. area. | nben Ar Mom (pr. verba pauc.) ¥ 
P.| ante x. BA (a. 16) pr. xonhn Ar M + mean by monn a7 M ‘ToBeOl° amod, tT. dX. amo T. ofO. avrov | 
rou T. Aemiva (Aeron A* vas tt A? @Saxn\ S) x. 72a. BAS id est T. curare a maculis oculorum af sanare 
a mac. oc. y desquama maris (= desquamare) 6 rry vn insend M (f- F) wa... bcov| > BAS Ar 
MF et reddere ei (ei > y) aspectum luminis a 8y lumen coeli 5 Zappa N* | -paw NI BA SE my N* | me 
sea BASE Pay. | pr. vow SC@BA ; avrny | > BAL TwBeb | pr. tov A Avoat | dnc. BAS colligare 
ay alligare 6 ascnd ArM  4renan?) syyidr 18 Aopodeoy | -Savv 13 -datov A 1 wolyaxbaoXS § (cf. 38) 
samen 47 Fo seen M day. 7. sov.| 7.8. BA wpe nad Ar Mo o> F dors... aevrqy®?] > Ar M 
mayan pawn ’b? 2 F oan’ aur.] > BAS em. xd. avryv2°| destinata erat haereditas eius = mapa. . 
aurqy3° | > BAS €v €K. T. Karp. | amby m /D owe aay Ar M (S- F) exetre | aur. BAS exeoTp. T. amo 
Ts avans | emtoT pewas T. comer BAS In Ar M doanlk kK aut. | > BAS * post karen um. | SPL S 
BAS  -+anbdyd mews ta Ar (f MF) 


IV. 1. zou | pr. wept BAS apyuptov | inter p2° ete parva ras in V3 vid o| ov BA Tafard« | -r BAL 


SE oN Ar $eu M Sway Fo ev Payos] bales S$ tramps Ar exinema M >F 
Mndtas | -etas 132 2. 7. apo. avr. | ewe Booaraw A ga S ini F dou] > BAS ouxt | ovx BA 
jr. Sosa > ArM cS ma F T. | => al K.2°] za aura BAS unodetkeo | nse F auT@ . . » 


12. dva3X. causative as in Is. xl. 26 (= NE"). 
Ss 5 = : : 
17. Aitoar (RS) and Sjoae (RY) were both technical terms in contemporary magic, Deissm. Z.A.£. 306-10. It is note- 
worthy that in Dan. iv. 12 these two words both correspond to the Aramaic N72; cf. 1 Enoch viii. 3. 


ee eS F's cacy may be due to his intimate acquaintance with some recension based on an Aramaic text in 
which TnI ha been corrupted into 77773, but this particle is very characteristic of F's style (e.g. iv. 3 e¢ Passint) 
and but little weight therefore can be attached to its appearance here. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 4. 3-10 


ii. The ‘Teaching’ of Tobit, vv. 3-21. 


3. And he called Tobias his son and he came unto him and he said unto him, Bury me well, and 
honour thy mother ; and forsake her not all the days of her life, and do that which is pleasing before 
4 her, and grieve not her spirit in any matter. Remember her, child, that she hath experienced many 
5 dangers for thce in her womb ; and when she is dead, bury her by me in one grave. My child, be 
mindful of the Lord all thy days, and let not thy will be set to sin and to transgress his command- 
ments: do acts of righteousness all the days of thy life. and walk not in the ways Of unrighteousness. 
6 <For if thou doest the truth, success shall be in thy works, and so z¢ shall be unto all that do 
4 righteousness. Give alms of thy substance: turn not away thy face from any poor man, and the 
§ face of God shall not be turned away from thee. As thy substance its, give alms of it according to 
thine abundance: if thou have much, according to the abundance thereof. give alms; if thou have 
9 little bestow it, and be not afraid to give alms according to that little: for thou layest up a good 
1o treasure for thyself against the day of necessity : because alms dclivereth from death, and suffereth 





rovroy]| > BAS +quam commendavi % NBDI7 NpDy wh Ar (ff. MF) ay || SHB) 18 exadecer | 
xadeoas BAS T. r, vov avur.| avroy BAS filium suum © F x. AO. mp. avr.| > BAYS 17 MF x! 
s> 1A arg] > BAS  +4Fili: et (et > y) ille respondit: Quid est pater et Thobis dixit (et dixi y) a/3 
buy.) pr. Madtwov eav arofava BA a By S.1r MF xados | > LAS diligenter# WF Tia | py urepdys 
bars (of F) x. py eyk.| rye BAS avtns| cov BA SF kK. wow. . . mpayp.|] > S evar. avr.] avry 
BA illi . . . in conspectu eius & Aunne. | anon Ar Anon M T. Wvev. aur. | army DA NMIND ADD by 
Ar mans M +anns vient M > F ev 7. mpay.| > BA Ar MF 4. avrys? 2°] > BA ay 
& Spec. xd, woh.| + BA quanta pericula # > 4r mas ama Mfr. poy AMD Mn Aaa F 
ewpax.| cop. B passa sit # npyne Ar m>y way M ev t. xo. aur.| > Ar pr. jnyna MF x] >BAS 
ev evt ra. | fifi THESE! M 5. pacne semil. AL 1°] > BA TT. T. nuep. | cum pracced, coniung. Awd 
cov | > BA Tou Kup. | +7. deov nuoy BAS Ar Deum %& JRnWa M bs mm F Kee ere adixcas | plea. ¥ 
n2°| > B apoprew x.| > B -ravew x, Gab \ Sexaroowwas | -yv BAaBS Cypr. Luc. pron AS 
>y rrovet | -wAXS >y Tas 0d. } in vlam aSyd (in vias Spec. 24) OM 1 oy Ar 6. > M 
ot rotovrtes | motovvtos cou BA a By Luc. Cypr. = adnecav | -avy BFR A pre my BA ex (in 8) veritate a B y 


Luc. Cyvpr.  veritatem 6 evodabna.| evodi eoovrar BAS erit respects apy Crpr. -tio Luc. bene tibi 
erit8 moyn F ev T. epyots avrov | ev tr. «. cov BDA a ByS + omnibus (+ in (ex Cypr.) substantia e verse seg. 
8 Cypr.) 8 operibus tuis Zue. operum tuorum Cyr. gon San dr Son mo pom ns F K. 1%. T, Totovow 
due. | cum v. 19 coniung. © (Swete) +pImND Ar > F dixawoe.| pr. ty BA > F 7-19", > 
[7 usgue ad 19° B:—] gj. semil. Maan] cov A x. un GO... . ehenporvmv| > 71 106 Says Spec. 24 
Ar XM ae] > AX 2°] >A ovpy... Geov | mnyv IT? A5° Ny) xoby Ar by GEE) ody xd F Tpoo- 
oxov| of. PY MF — aroy.] ff Soe" ayo M+ yvam) F rou beov | > S 8. szmel. M oat? AB 
NMPIS Tay AIM 7PD pan ow Tay anpty saya Tra xbsy met Ar umapy.] Jlngaw Mi? ger pl 
+fih # e£ aurwy edenp. | + eav moAv coe vmapyn Kata To TOU E& avr@v Tuo Ehenpoovny 2409 a 3 y (> 6 ef relt- 
gua verba huius versus > 8) Cypr. Aug. (of. F ?) xara To odty.| + communica et ap y Cypr. Npec. 24 Aug. 
movew | cum (quia 8) facies (facis y Cypr.) a By Crpr. (cf. Spee. 24) po;3ou rove | ov rot sup ras Bab 
y. simil. ct pln, MNT OVI APN 3S pHa NPIS TWayn oN pos mpm Ar — yap] > aBys Cypr. 
Caes, 10. eenpoaury | “np (v ras aN) A* nn ur np M KL OUK . 2 oxaros | mm ‘sa Payne boy 


5. Cf. Test. Job xlv, ‘ Behold I die; only forget not the Lord.’ 

6°-19%, full of reminiscences of Ahikar (see Introd. pp. 191 f.), Certainly stood in R®. Apart from the fact that their 
presence in % cannot be attributed to later insertion from RY or R°, a comparison of @. 5 with «. 19° shows that 
some ethical instruction of the type found in % and RY intervened in RS between these two verses. The omission 
therefore is simply confined to N and is explicable on the supposition either of the loss of a page in a MS. or that 
the eye and mind ofa scribe passed from the objective fact expressed in zrocovaty dex. 7. 6 to the cause and subjective 
motive for such action stated in dace ... Bovd. dyaO. The gap has been filled im above from RY except in a few 
cases (v. izfra) in which that recension has evidently and seriously departed from the more ancient R*. 

7. The words avd when ... grudging seem to be an interpolation in RY from v.16. The combination of 71, 106, 
af, Sfec. 24, 3, 17, M is emphatically against their originality in R*. 

8. The parallelism demands the text of RS preserved in % and the Patristic quots. :—és cot im. watdiov obras rote eav 
mAnOds cou uTapyy Kara To TANOOS Troincoy €£ abtav ehenp.* eav OALy. Gor Undpyy, KaTa TO Odty. perades (Communica = peta- 
didope in Wisd. vii. 13, cf. Test. Issachar vii. 5 ; Test. of Zeb. vi. 4.7). 

9. Possibly yép should be omitted and the verse construed closely (cf. #. Cyfr. Caves.) with the preceding :—pij 
hoot" ézi év rm moteiv ce édenp. Oépa ayab. Ono. Ar’s PND should be read evfher PNEW = troOyxn (Neaub.) or 
PNDN = arobyjxyn (Nold.). 

10. Cf. Prov. xi. 4 (generalized in Sir. xxix. 12) with its counterpart in Syriac Ahikar (R. Harris, Story of lhikar, 
pp. xlvui f.). 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT #  1i-17 


not to come into darkness. Alms is a good offering in the sight of the Most High for all that give 
it. Beware, my child, of all whoredom, and take first a wife of the seed of thy fathers, take not 
a strange wife, which is not of thy father’s tribe; for we are the sons of the prophets. Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, our fathers of old time, remember, my child, that they all took wives of 
their kinsmen, and were blessed in their children, and their sced shall inherit the land. And now, 
my child, love thy brethren, and scorn not in thy heart thy brethren and the sons and the daughters 
of thy people so as not to take one of them : for in scornfulness is destruction and much trouble, 
and in idleness is decay and great want, for idleness is the mother of famine. Let not the wages of 
any man, which shall work for thee, tarry with thee, but render it unto him out of hand : and if thou 
serve God, recompense shall be made unto thee. Take heed to thyself, my child, in all thy works, 
and be discreet in all thy behaviour. And what thou thyself hatest, do to no man. Drink not wine 
unto drunkenness, and let not drunkenness go with thee on thy way. Give of thy bread to the 
hungry, and of thy garments to them that are naked: of all thine abundance give alms; and let not 
thine eye be grudging when thou givest alms. Pour out thy bread and thy wine on the tomb of the 


43 noo oabs a Moos Se asae nbyni menya nim F eager} -ets A 11. Corrupt. ef « Script. 
multa addita Ar (+0n M) porn po wy opowi M senyd sin W ewpA sab ombew anor ada manny 
apiy F yap | >aA depor | lassan S Tact Bl -ow A ; 12. mpooex. | + PRON nsy bon Ar $35 
mou MM yur. mporov dae] accipe primum uxorem 6 ux. primo acc. y UX. proximam acc. af ux. acc. 
Cypr. [mya xnns a am) dr (of M) *as may) cnnarn ats mpi F pn] prox, ALF eoper | + qui 
in veritate prophetaverunt priores af3 et secundum veritatem ambulamus 6 > F Nee | + prophetavit prior 
af  +propheta fuit prior y quia prophetavit primus 6 > M fr. ‘Nop °waN Son Ar (f- F) ABp.| pr. 
xa & dy F Io. pr. xa AD lax. | pr. xa Ad Avy MF avrot| our. AL Tov adeho. | genere patrum af 
semine fratrum y sem. patrum 6 pmnatnn M evdoyn6.] qudoyo8. A pr. 793 973 mnnvd yaw wb M 
oTepy. aur. | semen filiorum # wrynwelr > M kAnpovop. | wons dar > M 13-16. semiltier (°°) sed 
ord. confus. Ar M vuv | tu aBy (nunc 4) drew propter quod et tu Sec. 13 e/ 34 Tous adeAg. gov | ye3 qd 
F ano tT. adedd. x. T. vay x. Ovyar.| filiabus filiorum ay _ filiis et filiabus 8S Ar  filiabus filiarum Spec. 13 
Ge ahely Seah) aptaks F Tov Aa. cou | > Ar Aafsery geavT@ €& avtwy yur. | ut non acciplas unam ex illis aBy 
accipe unam ex illis 6 (cf Spec. 13 ef 34) > Ar ev T. umepng. . . . wod.] YN NWUL NID Ar agnb 95 
AVANT es Kev 7... peyadn| > d.Ar 7 axpeor. | Janome JS natin F n yap... pou] > aBy 
iugalitas est mater inopiae 6 luxuria mater est famis Amr. multo plura sed confusa et corrupta exhibet Spec. 
> dr aroma B| -ea Bab A ty. ‘dn nonnullis diversus futsse videtur textus Sin. ab? Vat. (vide aB yd 
Ambr Spec.) apud Reusch sim. M aha... mapavtixa | > Ar wy DInon wWw'n pra jo M (~ F) €av 

. cot] xn =p abre snbiyay M altr F ear2?| prox A mpogexe . . . cov2°| > M ev Tag. avactp. 
s-] in omnibus sermonibus tuis a (> y) in univers. serm. tuis Sgec. gt in omn. cogitationibus tuis 8 
porta F I5. Kat o pic. prdere not, | o pices adAw av momoes Clem. Strom. o po. ado pn ra. Chrys. 
o ov jac. addAp py mo. Did. de Trin. et quod oderis alio (alii y)ne feceris aBy cf. Const. Apost. 3. 15. 7. 2 
Aug. Serm. Bened. Reg. Ether. c. Elep. Fastid. dev. Chr. Greg. Mor. Paulin. Ep. Vater. Cemel. hom. (apud 
Reusch) -wayn xd send 7b vsxo (post 7.13) Ar ovanyd ayn wd qed fen sey (post 2. 13) M 
mon xd opn xo F ower... op J > dr px 53 75 mae xdv poe Jovy nN yor las pe] in 
cbrietate % peby | owos 44. 106 nequitia (pr. ulla a B)aBy now F m™ 08.] omni vita y (6 hace fantum 
habet: ab ebrietate abstine) omni via aB 16. dor | badd. A mewovre | -wot 58, 74. 760, 249 a BS (-vre 
y Spec. 24) Ambr. de Tob. ros yepv.| ros sup ras Bab nudos lege af nudum veste y da nudis 8 lege 
nudis Sfec. 24 mav... edenp.| > dr M meprooevon| -evy A (P33 459 F) py... o@ad.] 422 ALD xh 
ArM yas yo sh F ve] > A 17. exxeov] funde «8 frange (+funde) y Aue. Serm. distribue 8 
effunde Auct. imperf. in Mth. hom. 26 Wes Ar ‘pet’ M  constitue F onder F rT. apr.| pr. vinum tuum et 


11. dapev = offering (cf. 5), Lev. i. 2, Mark vil. 11. F's paraphrase is good. 

12. See Test. Job alv, Jub. iv. 33. See Introd., pp. 183 f., 186, and espec. 196. 

13. Restore R* from #:- rot py AaBety pay €£ aitav. On dxpedrns (RY) see Th. Grav, p. 82. 

16. Restore in K® rous yepvors and pr wepifsare (Is. Iviil. 7) on basis of %L. 

17. The impossibility of “fera//y ‘pouring out bread’ (RY) and the alleged paganism of the funeral rite here 
inculcated have led to numerous emendations and suggestions as to how a hypothetical Hebrew or Aramaic original 
could have been misread. Gractz (cf. 5) suggested D‘P1yN IPI yond nde: Hilgenfeld conjectured D> 730 a5 
misread as ‘S71 a7; Hitzig 72M misread Ton: others pat’ misread qt’. The difficulty, even if RY were the 
true text, is not sufficiently great to warrant these hypotheses. But the zeugma in R§ (recovered from %# 47M) is 
quite defensible and its claim to be the original text is now beyond controversy through the discovery of the Syriac 
and Arabic texts of Ahikar {see Introd. p. 192, footnote 2, and Cambr. Ahikar, pp. xlvii £.). It is, however, quite 
conceivable that ¥ ‘s covstifve may be a mistranslation of an Aramaic imper. 7D. For the custom of offering such 
sacrifices sce Introd. p. 198. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 4, 18—5. 3 


18 just, and give not to sinners. Ask counsel of every man that is wise, and despise not any counsel 

19 that is profitable. And bless the Lord thy God at all times, and ask of him that thy ways may be 
made straight, and that all thy paths and counsels may prosper: for every nation hath not >good 
counsel; <but> the Lord will give to them <all good things> ; and whom he will the Lord 
humbleth unto the nethermost Hades. And now, child, remember these commandments, and let them 

20 not be blotted out of thy heart. And now, child. I shew thee that I left ten talents of silver fn 

21 trust with Gabael the brother of Gabri at Rages of Mcdia. And fear not, my child, because we 
have become poor: thou hast much wealth, if thou fear God and avoid every kind of sin and do 
the things which are good in the sight of the Lord thy God. 


ii. The Preparations, v. 1-17. 


1 ‘Then answered Tobias and said unto Tobit his father, All things, whatsoever thou hast com- 
2manded me, I will do, father. But how shall I be able to fetch it from him, seeing he knoweth 
me not nor do I know him? What token shall I give him that he may recognize me and trust me 
3.and give me the money? And the roads to Media I know not to journey there. Then answered 
Tobit and said unto Tobias his son, His note of hand he gave me and a note of hand I gave him and 
I parted it in two and we took to each of us @ part, and I put it with the money, and now lo, it is 
twenty years since I left this money intrust. And now, child, seek thee a trusty man which shall 


af +iunde vin. t. y lag. Serm, ving 8 vin. te dat pr. 2 + TIM ely 4 M ex. t. tag. | 
super sepulcra ay cum iustis 6 den. | +pdhnyps F kat py... auapr.] > Ar MO mepy nyp jnn bys 
wD F dos] +illud 18. pty Soa way sadnd geen ty (XK plen. M) Gyno] mn Sy F xarapornoys | 
peradpov. A emt . . . xpyo.| quoniam omne consilium utile est % 19". plen. ef multa e Script. 
addi, Kutless Kar"? | > Air M xatl” | > Hz Kup. rt. 6.| Deo # qed F map. avr. | s7bs ar 
o7as .. . evodoboaw | JNNMS Ww NIT Ar (f- M) Stott... ayaba | nods eats a5 bn wpb nd Dns Ar 
(335) Wan pa sos ayy ow os 373 ps ca M — qav e6v.| caeterae nationes af y omnes gentes 6 — BovAnr} 
+bonam (-um 8) a8 y6 ad’ avros ... ayaa] >a 8y Dominus dat nobis omnibus 8 1g! usque ad 13: 
G'S:— dwce Kupws] adda autos o Kup. didoow BA S (Ar Mv, supra) Bovd. ay.| marta tr. ayadu BAS (vo. Ar 
M supra) ovav]vcay B oveqy \ quemergoafy quemcunque 6 Kkup.] > BAS ipseaB Deus y 
(Dom, 8) > 4+ M ranewo] pr. Allevat et quem voluerit ipse aBy fr. exaltat et queme. vult 8 pr. boy oD 
IST Ar (Cf MF) cas gd. xar.| xabws Bovdovrar (-erae A$) BAS  usque ad inferos y (deorsum e« 8 sub terram 
d)apyd >ArM nam... cou] Sty nod xh “TPA “ID MAMAN AD 1a Ar (cf M) T. evrodas 
aut. | tT. -Awy pou BA + Je") ban sees PIM M 20. mad, | > BAS uiodexrue | emdex. D ore] Ta 
BAS > 4A4rM apyvp.| pr. tou BA pr. poy Ar (ff. M) mapeb.] pr.a BAS Ar M Tapanro | Tap. A 
Gabelo# S.fisy 8 Syar dr Sea M Seay F  Pafpe]-pea Bo a A Gabahelaf Gabrin 8 Gabeli 
y >S8dr cmp snes M bea F Apyos| Payos BAW In ts> S wm pa ar esan neg M 
+n OY myst xd ons Ay M >F On, Mitt (Oy) «oo extox. | > ArM xa] > S matd.| -di0v 
absciss. est in A aya.°| > BA Geov| xv. A gvyns| avocr, BA recesseris BON 1en lr Towne. 
o ee ow | may yan ayay tr > M T. ayaé. | T. apeotov BAS bene @ aren F Gisins ao 5 cov | 
> K. 7. Geov cov} avrou BASE 4 nds 70tnn sh F 


V. 3. rore] x. BAMF 520 8 > Ar Ter. mar. avur.] are BAS mand dr Mo > Fs cet, war] 
mar. mo. ante mavra BAS payn Ar 2. mus de] adam. BAS Ar Quomodo autem # pr. °% in cas anyi 
ayy M avto| to apyuptow BAS Ar MF hanc pecuniam aBy pec. 4 nap avt.| > BA Sy53 3 47 M 


tnt jo F autos... eyo} > BAS Te ONM. ess exec | SS DAS eeaeevel) 2 de] W318 M K. emLyyo 
pe| > Ar M x. morev. p.| > XM to| hanc & z. ets M.| regionis illius % x. mop.| > & bars (ante 
es M.) ar on3 be M exet | > £ArM a, ulus o 6 ee | > FF ToTe . . . TOUVTO eyo | x, €Owk. 
aut To xepoyp. BA 5S T. vl avr. | N2°D “5 pans alle M 4% sean as M o> F Xetpoyo. Buxa auTe 

+ HeTa T. apyup.| et mcum similiter accepit et divisit in duas partes unum accepi ego et alium posui cum ipsa 
pecuniaa@y et cyrographum meum accepit in quo posui pecuniam apud illum et alterum habeo 6 3 Ip 
ma (2) > M) wempa sepa mes aps (ee Sap M) aed mam yn > ae Mo inn rp ana esi 1 
oan 75 im ans atid ayn ane F ko vw... Touro eyo] “Oy PT NDY TY NIA Nor py ty oe 
me omwy M > F vuv mad. | eneyv BAS 333 aM F motor | > BASF TrOpeVvo. pL. cov] oupn. cot 


19. Trans. presupposes Reusch’s restoration of RS. xatwrdrw (RS), Th. Gramz., p. 183. 


V. 3. RY, in abridging, has altered the story considerably, and .47 and M substitute éag for don, possibly through 
a confused recollection of a debased form of the Heb. original, e.g. Perles proposed either DIN (= a wriliig Isa. vin. 5, 
and « bag, 2 Ki. v. 23), or the Talmudic SPO". 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 5. 3-10 ¥ 


go with thee, and we will give him wages, until thou return: and fetch thou this money from him. 
‘And Tobias went out to seek a man who would go with him into Mcdia and knew the way well; 
(5) and he went out and found Raphael, the angel, standing before him. And he knew not that he was 
an angel of God. and said unto him, Whence art thou, young man ? And he said unto him, Of the 
children of Israel thy brethren; and I am come hither to work. And he said unto him, Knowest 
6 thou the way to go to Media? And he said unto him, Yea, I have often been there, and I know it 
well and I know all the ways ; many times did I go unto Media and lodged with Gabael our kinsman, 
who dwellcth in Rages of Media: and it is two regular days’ journey from Ecbatana to Rages; 
for it licth in the hill country, but Ecbatana in the middle of the plain. And he said unto him, Wait 
for me, young man, until I go in and shew my father; for I need that thou go with me and I will 
8. 9 give thee thy hire. And he said unto him, Behold, I will wait, only tarry not. And Tobias went 
in and shewed Tobit his father and said unto him, Behold, I have found a man of our brethren ; 
the children of Israel. And he said unto him, Call me the man, that I may know what is his family 

and of what tribe he is, and whether he be a trusty man to go with thee, child. 
10(9) And Tobias went forth, and called him and said unto him, Young man, my father calleth thee. 
And he came in to him, and Tobit saluted him first. And he said unto him, Much cheer to thee! 
And Tobit answered and said unto him, What cheer have I any more, who am a man impotent in 


=! 


KA eat tecum & dwooper | -cw BAS ews or. AG, kK. Aajse | eas (a x. A. BAS dr M (mys p12 M) et 
dum adhuc vivo recipe ey vade fili dum vivo accipe 3 D°Dt2 yw3 npd oO cnorny2 ian “dis F map 
aur.] mopevOes BAS St (ante ews) Ar M o> F rovro] > BAHS Ar MPF +’n en why“ M 4- e&nré. 
8.] x exoperdy BA et exit h pwd F ToBus| > BAS og mop... . €mO.] > BAS aay qa Ar M 
mop. per. avr.| eu duceret % M7S.| pr. regionem # > F os] pr. et L 06.| + regionis illus = > F | 
x fp\6.| > UE x. evper.. . core] “Db IMS ANT Pe'd Wy OWN M73 ANT “7 qabn F P.| pr. rov A 23, 64, 
243, 248 T. ayyedcr | os ny -os BAS +’y M eotnx. | > BAS amev, aur. | > BALLS Ar eyva | det ; 
BA +’pM om... eorw| > BAS 4(nsay) M 5. xem at. | Poner dr’ Sy Shon qoxn M 
IloGev . . . eavev avr.3°| > BASF rely. v. 5 ef 6® altter FF veay, | > dr K. €L7. autre?" | MINS Ar 
TEN MID Pu AL or. abedd.| fron Ar [ON byes syap| Mk. eAya.| veni bh > Ar M cbe epyar. | 
>.irM ei. avr.3°| + Thobias % 47M €MOT. T. 00. mop. | et Suvapat op. pera cov BAS nosti viam quae 
ducit # ny nab yinn sss M ets Mnd.| ev Payos tr. Myd. BAS in regionem Mediam & 4«. et epsrerpos 
et. toray BAS 6. avr] 4-0 ayy. BA S Ar MM Nat. . . exet| mopevoopm pera o. BAS multa ego 
(cog- y) noviey multa sunt quae scio 8 > Ar eum. x. emo. tas 08 mac.| ths 0d. exw. BA teneo vias 
ommn. ay vias omnes novidé MnMS Ny Ay MM (+063 M) — wAcovax. . . . Myd.] > BAS Ar M__ aliquoties 
ivi in illam reg. # quac¢.| yudtoOnv post nuoy BA SPEtns NW III Ar M Taf. rw ad.| TaBand rov ab. 
LAS Syoay EF T. oikourTe . . . medte | > BASF ev Ex(3. rT. M.| in Rages civitate Medorum aByd 
DunIIN3 Ar esa new ena M k. amexet. .. T. medt@| et est iter bidui ex Bathanis usque Rages civitatein 
Phagur quae posita est in monte et est Bathanu in medio campo af et est b. iter a Batanis usq. ad R., quae 
pos. est in m, et haec inm.c. y et continet F-cbathnis dierum duo stadiorum R. pos. est in montem Ecbathana 
nm. c. 6 NWI OINAN NWI MII xm evyxn apy dr of M (v. Meub.) ers Tappas . . . Expu- 
tava | > nt rid (fab. 8} ancy ' Ve x1] > Ar avr. | +Tofas BAL S Ar M pevov pe] vropewvov pe BA 
sustine @ 97n NM veav.| > BAL S snes Ar Joma py M pyn ws F pexp. or. eivedd.| x. BAS 
alr vrodecéo| epo BAS hoc ipsum... nunciem & 49310 ny M pou] > Bar xpecav... puod. 
«| > BAS EF Crna an 222 aaa lea 8. en. | + Raph. ang. # tov... mpook, | nopevov BA S 
tte B&B proviann ad Mo ocmsn by F ov] > Ar pov. py xp.) MNT Ay Ar povor| «x. BAM 
Slt pr. voy. Rene ay Al Q. TwSeas .. . K.2°| > BAS Ar auro | Tw TaTpt BAS dr F Sov] 
>ArMF  wép.] > BAyS + 20M smyrna F epov| -yxa BAS > y tad. mp. | > BASF 
ex (de 8) frat. nostr.aBS > y T. ut. Iop.| os cuvmopercerat (-pr. BY A) po BAaBi(>y)SdrM mown 
awn opres F n°] od BAS >F ar.] >BALS 4708. dr M yar F kaheo, | povncor 
BA roga pr. Ar pot] xpos pe BA > dr F tr. avOp.| arov BA S Ar MF ores] wa BAS 
Thee. x.] > BALLS 47M ex | >BAS guans | mpd AI F corw?*| >bBS (Aad. Av23, 64) 2432405 
249) wa Top. p. vov| tov woperOyrac p. o. BAS Ar MF cui tu cominittaris & nad.| > BALS ArF 
efpQ0. TwB. x.| > BA SFE kK em... . oe] > BAS dr MF Neav.] +intra & namnp| + meus & 
10. mpos avr. | ‘ob Seen ar M exarp. . . « por. | yomacavto ahdAndous BASF > Ar M k. etm. aur. Xap. 

.. ywuons| > BASE an.| pr. ille % aur.| > bdr xatp. . . . yevsero| gaudium tibi semper sit 
(frater a8) aBy pax super ted’ +oxnbyn ts M tT. . . xapew|] ut quid mihi gaudium af y quis dixit 


6. Lis tradition of RS seems to have been handed down in slight confusion, but the mistakes are easily rectified. | 
In & ‘Pwyors should be read with & for 'Exfardros. Reusch emends «ai “Payat for eis Pappas but eis “Payas 1s simpler, 
and it is possibly an explanatory gloss. In 6 Ecbatana has been dittographed, sfadzorum written for stutufortm ; in 
«3 guae before osita is possibly a remnant of Rages quae, 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 5. 10-15 


the eyes, and I behold not the light of heaven, but lie in darkness like the dead which no more sec 

the light ; while I live I am among the dead ; the voice of men I hear, and themsclves I behold not. 
And he said unto him, Be of good cheer! it is nigh with God to heal thee; be of good cheer! And 
Tobit satd unto him, My son Tobias wishcth to go unto Media; canst thou go with him and direct 

» him? And I will give thee thy hire, brother. And he said unto him, I shall be able to go with 
him, and I know all the ways, and often have I gone to Media and passed through all its plains 
11]0) and mountains, and all its ways | know. And he said unto him, Brother, of what family art thou, 
y2| 1) and out of what tribe ? Shew me, brother. And he said, What need hast thou of a tribe? Andhe 
13| 2) said unto him, I would know truly of what z7éc thou art, brother, and what thy name. And he said 
14] 3) unto him. I am Azarias, the son of Ananias the great, of thy kinsmen. And he said unto him,Welcome 
and safety, brother ; and be not bitter towards me, brother, because I wished to know the truth and 

thy family. And thou chancest to be a kinsman, and thou art of a noble and good lineage: I knew 
Ananias and Nathan, the two sons of Semclias the great, and they used to go with me to Jerusalem 

and worship with me there and they went not astray. Thy brethren are good men; thou art of 

15] 4)a good stock, and I bid thee welcome. And he said unto him, I give thee a drachma a day as 
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rr. en.| + Pobis @ 4r M auty| > LAr M Aéed. |] > Ar M Tot. Tatptas er K ex T. P.;| ex 7m. GP. K. ex 7. 
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23,55, 71 T4. 76, 236 PIVOT SOUND Ar poyn Tena pont a2 TON onN Mo mins yo adhe ssa xd 
wo tex dann F or ad. gov] 7. adeAdwr yy. BAS hi omn. fratr. nostriaB >yé Ions MEF avOpar. 
aya, | > BAyéS optimisuntaB > ArM bease 99 F ayaO.| cad. B peyad. A 55, 58, 64, 71, 74 76, 
236, 243. 248, 249 > ™M pr. oes yp F ov] wadaAde BAS > MF K. xatp. 0. | > BASM FB 
salvus eas et salvus venias af salvus sis y cum pace venias 8 15% post 15> M x. eur, avt.| add 
(-Aa A) emoy po BA Ayan os F IOWA 5 ope pro. | twa cot ecopat pio. didorar BA ddapt | dabo & 1 
npepav Spax.| dp. ts nyepas (cn ms parvam ras prac se fert B) BA lsooss Jiro) S$ didragmam diurnam & 
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| 1s. The periphrastic future écopat S:ddvat is Characteristic of RY’s strong vernacular style. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 5. 16—6. 1 


16 (15) wages, and those things that be necessary for thee, as unto my son ; and go thou with my son, and 
I will add something to thy wages. And he said unto him, I will go with him, and fear thou not ; 

17 (16) we shall go safe and return safe unto thee, because the way is secure. And he said unto him, 
Blessing befall thee, brother! And he called his son, and said unto him, Child, prepare what is 
needful for the journey and go forth with thy kinsman. And God which is in heaven preserve you 
there and restore you to me in safety and his angel accompany you with deliverance, child. 


B. THE DEPARTURE, v. 17°-vi. 1. 


And he went forth to go upon his journey ; and he kissed_his father and mother, and Tobit 
18 (17) said unto him, Farewell. And his mother wept, and said unto Tobit, Why is it that thou hast sent 
19 (18) away my child? Is he not the staff of our hand, and doth he not go in and out before us? Let \ 
20 (19) not money be added to money: but Iet it be a ransom for our child. As the Lord hath given | 
21 (20) us to live, so doth it suffice us. And he said unto her, Trouble not ; our child shall go in peace, and 
in peace come unto us and thine eyes shall see 427 in the day when he shall come unto thee in peace. | 
22 (21) Trouble not: fear not for them, sister; for a good angel shall go with him, and his journey shall be 
6 1 (22) prospered, and he shall return in peace. And she was silent from her weeping. 





BAS >F «a0op....pe)>BASAr +580 nya wan oben M ion nex WF 16. «1° 
+ Y nora na’pn poavrer ony AL (fF) exumpoo?. | ere mpoo@. BA adiiciam % Te pode | emt 7. piobov 
BAS ad merc. tuam &% + eav vyraworres (re sup. Tas. AN a‘) emtotpeyyre BA +4+%N73 F bs Gm o & 0 aggan. | 
> BAS odes amn qna oy JAN sot Sinn yb ‘an sop Ar (A M) ayy jo ama en Faure] 
4+Raph. ang. % “en M x. py] ne® = zpos ce] > M 17. az] > BA pr. Thobis#S > ArF 


avr.1°| > BA# Ar F  Evdoya coe yer. | evdoxnoay ( pr. K. A) ovtws BAS _ bene iter age frater et contingat ubi ap 
bene iter agere contingat tibi y > ¢6ArMF_ bene ambulatis D x exad.| > BAS 4’D ArM T. Ut. 
aut. | > BAS pr. Thobiam 2 ArF avrg | mpos Toftav BA Tad. | > BALZS ArM €Tolpt. za| Ezoupos . 
ywou BAS praeparate & Ar ap. +. 03.| +x. evodwbeyre BA > ES Ar snbxb F x.4°] 4 yroagey o vt. 
aur. ra mpos tr. obov BA et. praeparavit (-erunt ea quae in itinere haberent 8) se ad viam Thobias ( fost owrnpras) 
afiyd(of. F) — e&edbe| Mopevou pr. x. ein. autp o mar. avrov B.A want nes mF adeAgou gov] aépon. BAS 
72 13930 ras ann F x. 0 6. 0 ev 7. oxp.| o Se ev 7. oup. orca (xarox- A 58, 243, 248, 249) @ BAS Deus 
autem q. in caelo est & woes sags dro by Moo sea jae pee nde » F diag. up. ex.) 
evodwoet 7. odov Upwv BASF perducat vos ibi cum pace 2% ArM x. amok, UR. Tp. Ep. vy. | > oy. ee aa) ayy. - ++ 
pera oor. | PITS mos pony mandn nbem A, MF cvvod. | cwvnopevbyto (avu- Bb A) BA comitetur # p. cor. | 
> BAS zad.] > BARS ArM  e€ndOev wop. 7. odov avrov | -6av (-ov A 44, 58, 64, 71) apcborepot aneAOew BASF 
exiit ut ireta8y egressi sunt ut proficiscerentur 6 47 M_ —«.9°] ++ 0 xuwv 7, wadapiou per’ avrayv BA SF edna. +. 
mar. aut. kT. pyt.| > BASF x, em, avr. Tie) > BASF  +pat. suus % mS yes dr M Hop.| >BAS F 
+fli®F vy] > BASF 4venias& 18. x.exd.| xd de BA + Ama B mo2> 1x drm M  Tw#8.] patri eius % 
nbya Ss MF on ameoretn. | efor, BA SF mbend andr xb Ar M pov} nner BAL S > Ar MF ovxt 
avros | 7 OVXEN BA as S onx Ar pass. cr. xerp. nov | sob sin were qa dr (25) nin penpr ja Mx. avros 


. exmopeverat| ev r. eeo—eobar avtov x. ex—ecba BAS ever. np.| > F 19. Nunquam esset pecunia illa 
sed purgamento sit (filio meo y)uBy Joos ud.» Jas9 lags Sadul W hyow I Jamas Jams § 1y, 20. 
amy sooma xaos Nba Ar ends em goo mix xbar Mo plen. ef aliter F 2c. >M ws N*] 
+yap NC® BAS ux, mu. | + umapxee BA S$ — sufficiebat nobis % 21. av7q| +T. BAX S Ar M exe] 


+adardy BAS US a6 6 vytaw.2° | > BAS +421 ef 22° Ar plen, e¢ aliter F pos np. | > BASAr 
ovorr. | 4+avrov BAX S Ar ev T. np. 9 av 6. | > BASF ws dr >M amp. TE vy. HH doy. ex. | > BA 


®2SMEF oben ar By Go8.| > BASF 7. avrar | >BASSF deilloaByArM aden. | supr. 
BA fost exe > F 22. ayy. . . . 08. avrov| 1397 my wy isabo nben M(x. supra v. 21 Ar) ouve- 
Aevoerat} owropevoerat 1} cupn. Bb cuvmopeverar A 23, 249 SL evod.| bene disponet &% 


VIL 1. eoty.| exavcaro BAS cessavit ® oy Ar F apm M rdatovca | ‘9305 Ar F ny mo2> M 


16>, Cf. guoniam in via recta est, Jub. xxvii. 17. 

18. exhavoev. Cf. flevit, Jub. xxvil. 13. 

19. POdoat. lit. come, fOivw having almost entirely lost its anticipatory force in the LXX (Th. Gram, p. 289); 
Muller can only understand the phrase as a translation from a Semitic original. 

A rausom for: this translation can be justified by a comparison with Ignatius, ZA. to Ephes. viii. 1, while xviii. 1 

of the same epistle suggests the alternative ‘ offscouring for our child’. 

21f. R® more closely than RY resembles the words ‘et dixit Isaac ad Rebeccam, Soror, noli flere Iacob filium meum, 
quoniam in pace ibit et in pace rediet . . . dirigentur omnes viae eius . . . quousque revertatur ad nos in pace ét 
videbimus eum cum pace. Noli ergo timere de illo, soror mea’ in Jub. xxvii. 14-17- 
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Tite bOOK OP TOBITT 6. 2-s 


C. THE EVENTS OF THE JOURNEY, vi. 2-ix. 6. 
i. Tobias’ Adventure with the Fish, vi. 2-9. 


241) And the young man went forth, and the angel with him, and the dog went forth with him and 
journeyed with them; and they journeyed both of them together. And once night came upon 
(2)them, and they lodged by the river Tigris, and the young man went down to wash his fect in the river 
Tigris. And a great fish leaped up out of the water, and would have swallowed the foot of the young 
(3) man. And he cried out. And the angel said unto the young man, Grasp and take hold of the fish. 
(4) And the young man caught hold of the fish, and hauled it up on to the land. And the angel said 
unto him, Open the fish, and take out its gall and the heart and liver and put them by thee, and cast 
(5) away the inwards ; for its gall and heart and liver are for an useful medicament. And the young 
man opened the fish and collected the gall and the heart and the liver, and he roasted part of the 
(6) fish and did eat, and left part thereof salted. And they journeyed both of them together until they 
drew nigh to Media. And then the young man asked the angel and said unto him, Brother Azarias, 
(7) what is the medicament in the heart and the liver of the fish and in the gall? And he said unto him, 
As regards the heart and the liver of the fish, make thou a smoke before a man or a woman who hath 


x. e£... ater] > BASF ony (pr. eden M) Syst (412a7b M) woe oe ar M mad. | + illorum 

e&, per” avrou x. | >t emop. pet’ avtav | secutus est eos # K. eEmOp. ap. | ot de wopevopevor 7. oduy BA 
F >4rM 9 ayn ny (cum hac sententia) F k. eT. aut. vv& pua| yAOov eorepas BA S&S Ar M et com- 
prehendit illos proxima nox L x. Wwe, ex. Tov Tryp. ror. | ex, Tov Teypw toTapoy (asp yn F) «x. quadgovre 
ee BA S dr MF 3. «. xateBn 7. madiov | t. 6€ matdapior Kar. BAS et descendit Thobias #% M 
anon te a5) on mn F nepiey.| mepexdvo. BA 193 ap? EF Ts 708. | > BAS €. 7. Teypw 
nor.| > BAS in flumine & sam (ante wep.) dr MF avarrndnoas | -exndnoer (seq. ras. 2 circ. lilt. in B) 
BA par alr MF pr. bea 47 M peyas] > BA S Av M ex 7. vd.] ano tT. rorapov x, BAS Ar F 
eBovd. . . . nad.) circumplexus est pedes etus pene puerum devoraverat (-ravit y)a@8y ut puerum devoraret 8 
«Bovdero | -n6n BA > Ar M xararrew | -mew Bab \ 7. Tob. TOU mart, | 7. madapov BASF bn spond 
ArM x. exp. N*| x. ano rt. GoBov ep. NE“ > BAS — et exclamavit puer a3y5 + Domine, piscis 
invadit me (ff. B) 8 tun Aro whx en Sx ab mys om pooqben am Fog. eo... am] > F 
K. o| og BAS ‘mm Ar T. maw. er. | em. ava BA S Ar M Ke eyKpar. yer. | > BAS mspavn nd) ArM 
ban t x. F tv. wad. Tov 1x6. | toy tx. tr. nad. BAS +7. F avnveyx. | avetod. BAS eduxit#® > M 
aur... . yv| > M amino F 5. oayy.| “DD Ar 4’m F Avacx.| Avareve BA pry N00 ya 
drM e£ehe| AaBev BAS tolle # SOS ooo Coin eee yr. | xopd. ... nm... xo. BASF mad Ar 
mp7 msi abn M avrov | > BAF k. amoles auta pera cavtov | 6s aohakos BASF >Ar Ke T. €YK. 
| 


in ets 


«3.| > BAS ArMF post utilia & e. dapp. ypno. . . . avt.| > BAS Ar F  necessaria hace ad medica- 
menta utilla # myad p71 om > M 6. post v. g Ar avacy. T. Tad. 2. . qrap. | evounoev T. Trad. 
os an. avrw o ayy. BAS F sy37 sn) xv Shehy) 48) al Ge} eV eh ia wy NL K. w7T. Tou txG. x. ie 
be 1xOuv ontnoarres BA Set partem piscis assaverunt et af et partem pis. adsumptos y piscem vero assavit 6 
assavit carnes eius Fo y3pn_ 377 ns F epayey] -oy BAS tulerunt in viaaf  sustulerunt in victu y —man- 
ducaverunt 6 secum tulerunt D x. aginxev e£ aut. niop.] > BAS  caelera autem (> y) salierunt a8 
reliquum autem eius in via reliquit 6 caetera salierunt quae sufficerunt eis quosque elc. Ho pact NANI 
mnws3a Ay oman ano Mo o> F exop.| wdevov BAS 1D Ay women Ar pr. vy F app.| > & Ar MF 
xov.| > BAL S Ar M eas... nyyo.] > ArM ets M.] er ExSaravas BA S in regionem Mediorum & 
> Ar papers F 7. A versu 7 in codiibus 44, 106, 107 tcipil graec. lextus R° > Ar tore | 
> BAS npot. tT. mad, Tov ayy. K. ET. auto | em. rt. rad. ('D MM) ty ayy. BA S M Tet. papp. ev] Tt eat 
BASF quod remedium est # AYyn AMAT AD M tT. xapd. . . . 7. nm Tov exO. . . . T. XOA.] To nrap kK. 4 
xapd. x. 7 yod. rou «x8. BA SF hoc fel cor et iecur piscis # mem xia ado M vw. 8, g pr. v. 6 Ar 
8 alter F er. | jas, a, Bh See aur. | > © Ar 7 xapd. | tT ar NE 3D NIN Ade (eS oe qn. | 
>4rM 7. 1x. | avrou x6. x” > BAS A7 M katy. | -cau NC* ravta be -car (7. edee -cat A) post rovnp. 


Vi. 2. Even Ar and M employ the Greek word 77ers to denote the river known in O.T. as Spon and in most 


North Semitic Jands as N7P7 (so Syriac) or nda (Jewish Aramaic and Mandaic). ; 

3. Ar would directly support the originality of R* if his ‘ate the bread of the young man’ was written with a know- 
ledge or indistinct recollection—Bickell believed .47 was a direct translation—of a Hebrew text in which pnd ax 
had been changed into ond Sax after the loss of 19. Nald.’s objections (p. §9) to the use of 72N would apply only 
to classical Hebrew (but even so, see Job xxxix. 9, Is. i.9). «pager (Th. Gram., p. 234) of RS is supported by F 
(which attributes the cry to Raphael) as well as 47 M. A ss 

8. drdvrnpa = yia only in 3 (1) Kings v. 4 (18), }bu" PN Yo YID jN1, and in Eccles. tx. 11, and appears in Sym. E-c. 1. rg, 
and Hos. xiii. 14. It is not a medicalterm. RY has evidently rewritten this verse with due regard to the technicalities 

ly, 


THE BOOK OF TOBIT 6. S=13 





an attack of a demon or an evil spirit ; and every attack will flee from him, and they shall nevermore 
9 (8) find an abode with him. And as for the gall—anoint a man’s eyes, upon which white films have 
come up, <or> blow into them on the white films, and they become well. 


ii. Tobias at Raguel’s Home and his Marriage with Sarah, vi. 10-viil. 20. 
Raphael's plans for Tobias marriage, vi. 10-18. 


10 (9) 11 (10) And when he had entercd into Media and was already drawing nigh to Ecbatana, Raphael 
saith unto the young man, Brother Tobias. And he said unto him, Here am I. And he said unto him, 
In the house of Raguel we must lodge this night, the man being thy kinsman ; and he hath a daughter 
12 (11) Whose name is Sarah. And he hath no son nor daughter but Sarah alone, and thou art nearer kin 
to her than any man to inherit her, and what things are her father’s it is right for thee to inherit ; : 
(x2) and the maid is wise and steadfast and exceeding honourable, and her father is an honourable man. 
13 And he said, It is right for thee to take her ; and hear me, brother, and I will speak this night unto 
her father concerning the maid, that we may take her to be thy bride. And when we return from . 
Rages we will celebrate her marriage. And I know that Raguel can in no wise keep her back 
from thee or marry her to another —to incur liability to death according to the decree of the book | 
of Moses—and because he knoweth that the inheritance appertaineth to thee to take his daughter ; 
before any man. And now, hear me, brother, and let us speak concerning the maid this night and | 
we will betroth her to thee ; and, when we return from Rages, we will take her and let us lead her t 


BAS fomigatur® ayn step xodr owe vopndosy Mo nye] >darM  yleth =o] > BAS 
anarr. | > BASArM (f- apnad F) Sar. n av. mor. | eav twa oxAy b—-10v 4 mY-a %~pov BA (of. $) my 7 m4 | 
orm min AT ev. . . . atwva| ov pyxere (ouxert ov py A) oxdnOn BA S  tavra @vptacers eympooGev avrov x. 

gevgera an’ avrov 44, 106 MI PW Ar AM pew. pet’ avr.| apparebit % (cf. 6, 18) 9g. x. 7] 7 de BA 

evyp.| eyyp. B®*b 44,106 facit ad unguendos % m3 neon Ar mend on Mone: ox F ap. | 
of. ov A. av. em. aur.| -ov os exet d. (Apa A) ev tos of. BAS  obbadpsrs ev us av Nevxwpa (-ara 106) 44, 106 
Navn pA st psy Ar M yo dba sy 45 yya F Gil, oo 5 deux. | > BAS Ar MM 9 end. as avrovs 
44,106 pr. vel & xk, uy.] x. taOgoera BA SM -ovow 44, 106 dr Fut ad sanitatem perveniat eB y 
Io. x. ore | Os be BAF x. 44, 106, 107 > Ar M eonO. ... nd] > BA 44, 106,107 SMF eton,Aber | 
-o aBy Ar My8.| pr. regionem & «x. ndn| > & Ar M nyveé. | npoonyyeway BA SaByF  awapayworra 
44, 106, 107 InN) Ay XM ews ExBaravor | t. Payy BA ets ExBaravea 44, 106, 107 civitati Bathanis af civ. 
Exbathanis y eS S$ oonaod Mow ays F Ir. Aeyer] eer. BAF x. erm. 44, 106, 107 © S Ar M 


P.] oayyed. BA S 44, 106, 107 F Raph. ang. apy r. maud.| > 44, 106, 107 aBy Ar M T.| > Bags 
44, 106, 107 aBF tab alr M aded. | > 44, 106, 107 aBF koeml?. . avo? | > BA 44, 106, 107 
aBSAdArMF aut dou eyo| quid est y Ey rows P.| mapa Payounde (-nd A) post avdtoOyo. BA S T. PUK. 
tavt.| Znpepov ( post adedde) BA 44, 106, 107 > Ar MF ber qp.]| > BAS ArM ante onpepor 44, 106, 107 | 
mn ox F avon. | -copeba ( post onpepor) BASMF cmn dr 0 avbpar.| avros BA S Ay MF ovyyev. 
o.| 2270 47M 4+73N Ma nnaweD Fo eor. avt.| > 44, 106, 107 ral +povoyeans AS +4speciosam | 
+ pa umapyet aut@ x. avt. kad. 7. eder 44, 106, 107 MF sand emvee Ar n ov. =.| > 44, 106, 197 
7 ovopal -are BA 12. x.°] > BA sed # Bh o oe pov. | Aadyow wept aurys Tov dSo€qva (ASIN Ar M) coe 
autny es yuvaxa BA Ar M (7. F) = K.2°] ot BAS av] on AS GRE oo 6 OEE xAnp. | emtBuddet 3j 
KAnpovopia auras kK, ov povus ee ex Tou yevous auTys BAS ro dixatwpa avrys cote KAnpovopnoat matepa avtys Kk. cot Sikatwpa 
AaBew autny oor eyyCee mapa murtas 44, 106, 107 > Ar M xAnpov, autnv . . . xopactov | ut possideas (+ eam 
et a8) haereditatem illius et omnem substantiam patris eius; accipe illam uxorem; etenim (est autem y) puella 
rae ae? (fF) > ArM tT. kop.| autn 44, 106, 107 Ar M gopor. x. ardp. x. Kad. Aeav| Kad. x. pov. ect ; 


AS 


5  avdpera x. porn (+. wad. 106, 107) 44, 1¢6, 107 sapiens, fortis et bona valde et constabilita # 
NTANd APT eM (post vp¢ay v.13) dr Soe nae Moat one vm ansi F x. o 7. aut. kad.| > BASE 
xah.| ayavg avtyy 44. 106, 107 M diligit Wlam 2 yere non Nmap smmx xv saw Ad aN yw an «. 

oray emotpey. Vv. 13 dr MF 13. «1°... aurml’| > BA 44, 106, 107 Sf MY (et a) quaecunque ; 
possedit (-sidet y) illi tradet (dabit ei y); tibi ergo destinata est haereditas patris eius et te oportet accipere ! 
jllam aBy acovs.| pr. wv BA 44,106,107 HSMF > dr abed.| > BA 44, 106, 107 8 dr M | 


ipa Ie Aadnow| loquere aBy A 1279 F t. mat.| +aurys BASF > 44, 106, 107 aByM m dr 
m. T. Kop... . run.| > BASE ansxd yam ay Aaya MM %.T. Kop.| m. avtys 44, 106, 107 aBy 


of the magico-medical profession (cf. Nestle, Sef/zeg. iii, p. 27), an interesting parallel to St. Luke’s treatment of 
St. Mark (cf. Hobart, The Medical Language of St. Luke). Moreover, éydew (RY) and its compounds are character- 
istically medical and Lucan (see Luke vi. 18; Acts v. 16, xv. 19) For a less speedy ophthalmic cure in papyri see | 
Deissm. L.A.£., p. 132. 

13. RS had Rages in_13%, as in 132, not Kaywel, and deja not -ow (8) or -oe (RY), leaving it indeterminate { 
whether the subject is Raguel (a8) or the suitors (y) ; see Introd., p. 196. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 6. 14-17 


14/3) back with us to thy home. Then Tobias answered and said unto Raphael, Brother Azarias, 


I have heard that already the maid hath been given to seven men, and they have died in their 
bridal-chambers ; even in the night when they went in unto her they died. And I have heard them 


15/4) say that a demon slayeth them. And now for my part I fear—for her he harmeth not, but the 


man who would come in unto her, him he slayeth, avd I am my father’s only child—lest I should 
die and bring my father’s and my mother’s life to the grave with sorrow because of me: and they 


16/5) have no other son to bury them. And he saith unto him, Dost thou not remember the commands 


of thy father, that hc commanded thee to take a wife of thy father's house? And now hear me, 


17/6) brother ; and make thou no reckoning of this demon, but take her. For I know that this night she 


T. PUR. | onpepov (post aurnv) 44, 106, 107 we] kK. 44, 106, 107. etaBy Anpy. o. avr, repo. ] appece- 
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Avy. N12] avtny buy. N* k. vy... oxoy gov) > BAST kK. we... Payor] > 44, 106, 107 dr M 
tT. vux, taut.| > & Anu. avr.| «x. AaBorres am. 44, 106, 107 > LAr M npor| eau. 44, 106, 107 ets 
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106,107 S47 M T. en. | em, 7. madapoy BASF en. T. 44, 106, 107 P.| ayyero LA 44. 106, 1o7 SM 
Raph. ang. # Mapal > 44, 106, 107 Ar M abed.| > slr neovoal®] axnxoa eyw BA ante ad. 44, 106, 
107 +737 by F or. en, On 66. ar. | rT. xopactoy SedooOu ex. av. BAS or. 6d. (+iam &@ M) ar, ew. 44, 106, 
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(f. F) «. em. 44,106,107 EM rN Ar aure| +o ayy. BASF o ayy. 44. 106, 107 Raph. ang. & 
‘= dr ov p.| memor esto# Mfr. MN ABN Y AN Nw? A tr. evt.| t. Aoyor BAS (cf F) pr. mac. 44, 
106, 107 T. mat. ... ever. cut| wy ever. gor o Tar. wov (0 mip cov sup. ras. ef inmg. A*) BASE +. m. cov 44, 
100, 107 Aap. yr. | unep Tov AcBew ce yoraxa BAS  umep rev Aoyou Tovrov To AaPet oe youu sup. ras. ef mg. A®? 
> 44, 106, 107 ex T. ox, T. mar. o.| «. T. yerous co. BAS > 44, 106, 107 de domo patris tui agy de 
genere patris tui duct de voc. gent. "RSD Ar (f MF) axuvooy . . . yurn| pn hoByOys ote eyo oda 
ort SoOyoerat cou x. pn Aoyor Exe Tepe Tuv eV auTH TrEerp. 44, 100, 107 sop? (4:3 M) swe jp nan xd a5) bop 
inn Pw soS araonst dy M k. an oy. . . . yu. cya | Score wut eatae es yur. x. Tov Sap. pydeva Aoy. exe BA S 
K. Aafae | postula illam aBy (cf. Auct. de Vor. Gent.) youn | autn (> A) as -axa BS ies vray} k. 
ewe BAS oravy de Aalsns avtny 44, 106, 107 Git Ge pup. | Tov v. sup. ras. Leb pr. apos avtyy 44, 100, 107 
+nny M Dade . . . Ovjzau.| Anpy rehpav Ovp. x. emOnoes ano ths kapd. Kx. Tov nw. Tov 1X6. BAS emOno. tov 
xapd. rou 1x6. x.7. nm. emt Tt. Ocppny t. Oup. 44, 106, 107 SN arb ro de Mo ewer. r.7. up. | super carbones 


~~ 
= 





16. W's Zostula may possibly have arisen through the translator's (or a reviser’s) knowledge of a Heb. MS. in which 
5 had been dittographed (nb Sse for mb NU’) just as + (which M follows) in wv. 17, though actually translated 


from the Greek, might have been influenced by a Hebrew text in which anad nnn had been corrupted into nenad ony 
but direct translation from such a text is precluded by the phrasing of viii. 2 in -!7 as well as by the fact that he 
chiefly used R§ (N6ld. of. ci#., p. 50, n. 1). More probably 47’s ‘under her garments’ is an independent version of 
a baser process of exorcism (cf. a similar story in Ze Arabian Nights). F's affinities with Av and M, especially in 
Vill. 2, are noteworthy. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 6. 17—7. 4 


shall be given to thee to wife. And when thou comest into the bride-chamber, take of the liver of 

18 (17) the fish with the heart and place them upon the ashes of the incense and the smell shall go forth, 
and the devil shall smell it, and flee away, and never appear any more to her. And when thou art 
about to be with her, rise up both of you first and pray and supplicate the Lord of heaven that 
mercy and deliverance may be extended to you. And fear not, for she was set apart for thee 
before the world was; and thou shalt save her, and she shall go with thee. And I suppose that | 
thou shalt have children of her and they shall be as brothers unto thee. Take no reckoning. And | 
when Tobias heard the words of Raphac!, and that she was his sister of the sced of his father’s house, 
he loved her exceedingly, and his heart clave unto her. 











Arrival and welcome at Raguct’s, vii. 1-9. 





71 Rs And when he came into Ecbatana, he saith And they came to Ecbatana, and arrived at RY 
unto him, brother Azarias, lead me straight to | the house of Raguel. But Sarah met them ; and 
Ragucl our brother. And he led him to the | she saluted them, and they her; and she brought 
house of Raguel, and they found him sitting by | them into the house. 
the door of the court; and they saluted him first, 
and he said unto them, Much cheer to you, 
brethren, and ye are well come in safety. And 
he brought them into his house. 


2,3 And he said unto Edna his wife, How like is this young man to Tobias my kinsman! And Edna 
asked them and said unto them, Whence are ye, brethren? And they said unto her, We are of the 
4 sons of Naphtali, which are captives in Nineveh. And she said unto them, Know ye Tobit our 


aj3 Auct.de Voc. Gent, super carbonesi gnis ardentis y "SN mby Ar x. 9 oopy mopev.| x. kanucas BAS > 44, 


106, 107 arnad mnn mn super de MO jewe oy F He, Ds Wats o a o fio aur. | > 44, 106, 107 
oukert . . . avrqv 1°] oux eravedevoerat ( post exave ras. alig. V3t* a?b) BAS Ar MF 7. wav. ava | (es A) Tae 
tov a, BA kK. orav| or. be BA peddns . . . per az. | mpoonopevn (-on A) aurn BAS amd Sy ‘INN 12) 
arM ary sab man’s) F e€eyepOnre | ey. BA — rotets aurny eyepOnvar 44, 106, 107 +o jo 47 M 
per. | > BAS Ay MF app. x. mpoo. x. benO. +r. kup, 7. oup.| a. x. Bonoare mpos tr. edenpova 6. BAS (cf. dr MF) 
mpoo. ekaTepot k. OenO. r. Kup. 44, 106, 107 ambo et deprecamini dominum caeli#® pr. 72 11M) F apd. | > 


ArM a. ed. yer. x. car. ef” up. | x. Tooe up. (np. A) K. Aegoee BAS x. SoOnaera avry wows k. edeov 44, 106, 107 
(f Ar M) ut detur vobis misericordia et sanitas x. py @oB.... cooes«.| > 44,106,107 pr. paa"** Syn jan 
ArM x.8°] > BAL wo. S o. yap | ore cot BA €or. pep. | aurn yroucpern nv BAS (& f. 6, 12) 
mpo tov X!| apo ov N* amo rou BA 44, 106, 107 3 Sy xen Ar (fA M) meri wo mewn F cacets | 


tet jp 4¢M >F per. o. mop. | mop. pet. co. BA eroedevoy mpos aurny (pr. F) 44, 106, 107 > Ar M 
vrrodapB, on] > 44, 106, 107 Ar MF eovrat cotl? | vo. ecoraa BA yevynoers 44, 106, 107 > Ar 
mrarbia} vexvoy 44, 100, 107. > Ar M K, egovTm2”, . . X, exe] > BAAHrM 9 oz cot cor 7. Stxatwpa Aapew 


auryy amo tT. awwvos (2. supra) 44,106, 107. nova F K. OTE NK... . EKOAA. ELS aur. | > 44, 106, 107 M ore | 
os BA. doy. P.J ravra BAS Ar Fo angeli® «x. on... nar. avr.] > BAS dr F  «.| ante ext. onepp. & 
Aay gyan.| epd. BAS > LF mada ‘es ‘mn nby Ar avr | iy ras. alg. BO > k. 7 Kapo. 


aur. exoAd, es aur. | kK. n Woy. aur. exo. auty (xexoAdyro A) ododpa BAS (ff F)  haesit cordi eius # > Ar 
+ NINTE Dp F 


VIL 1. «. ove... P.2°|] DMaAINA ‘pq m3 by ie Mo py spas jv F ore] > BA cron dOev| nrO. 13 
mOov A 44,106,107 5a8y Exf.| civitatem Ec. #  Acye.. . ypov| > BA 44,106,107 avr] Th. angelo # 
aber. np. | >t anny. avror| Tape yeveTo B Tap-OvTo A 44, 106, 107 EW T. otxov | r. -tav BA > 44, 106, 107 x 
Pal % k. eup. aut. Ka. mapa Tt. Oup. 7. avd.) 3. be umnerncen avr (-us AF) BASE ev. avr. cad. a. 1. avdecav Ovpav 
44,106,107 et inven. ill. sed. in atrio (> y) circa ostium domus suae (d.s. > y)aBy yan WoO MM NIN 
mma Ar M exatperuray | -v BA nonacaro 44,106, 107. pr. Kaew S avrov | -rous A 44,106,107. >F 
mperor | k. autos avtous 1} x. -rot-rny A oS one vem od Lisclo S > 44,106,107 Ar pity pnd ae Mo awemank | 
Ch os ene vyeay, | > BAS x. eum. ep etpny. add. eoedO. ets 7. ork. 7. adeA. YOY 44, 106, 107 obra by x 
ama? dr ayn ner ysdon 1d son F avrots] > kah, 7X0. vy.) intrate salvi et sani © 


QUTOUS Ets 7. OLXOV avr. | €rony. €. T. -taQv BA = 


Ty Oye 
eyevero o7e etonGocav 44, 106, 107 xrad wy Ay MIA 1DI32 IN 
man ‘ya F 2. «.| + Pay. 44, 106, 107 Sr MF Eé.| Annae (e ubique) & jos? S ovros| > BA 
Twpeal -er 3 44, 106, 107 Te 7 A ade. | aveYro BAS  consobriniaB -no y E6. | Pay. BA 3 F 
Anna & x. em, avr.) > BA 44,106,107 S$ Ar MF dicens & MoO. eo. ade. ; k.] > 44, 106, 107 aded. | 
> Ar F ecrav | -vy A > 44, 106, 107 avry | -to BAF > 44, 106, 107 ext. uu...  N.] 44, 106, 


1o7 ex f. N. sumus ex captivis N.# ‘a NDawY 4137 NMVALT Oo Ay Mo 4y1a tw ‘52 mdi F np. | 
> BA ev] «x Bo pr. tov A 4 «] uneS > 4dr yiwokere | -erar A np. | pou 106 & kK. 
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THe BOOK OF TORBIT 7. 4-11 


kinsman? And they said unto her, We know him. And she said unto them, Is he in good health ? 
6 And they said unto her, He is in good health and alive. And Tobias said, He is my father. And 


|) 7 Raguel sprang up, and kissed him, and wept ; and he spake and said unto him, Blessing be unto thee, 


lad, who art the son of a noble and good father. Oh, dire calamity, that a man, righteous and 
almsdoing, should have become blind! And he fell on the neck of Tobias his kinsman and wept, 


{9 and Edna his wife bewept him, and Sarah their daughter also wept. And he killed a ram of the 


flock and received them gladly. 


The negotiations and the marriage, vv. 9-14. 


And when they had bathed, and washed their hands and laid them down to dine, Tobias said unto 


1/9) Raphael, Brother Azarias, speak unto Raguel that he give me Sarah my sister. And Raguel heard 


o) the word and said unto the young man, Lat and drink, and make merry this night: for there is no 


man unto whom it appertaineth to take Sarah my daughter except thee, brother ; and likewise, further, 
I have not power to give her to another man than thee, because thou art my nearest kin. Yea, 


tr verily, I will shew thee the truth. lad. I have given her to seven men of our brethren and all died 


euhay avty | >B oa ée esa ASM x. eemov at. 44 +7. ex tT. ut. No xk. etme vat Ke anexpwarro 44, 106, 107 


ywoor.| > Bo yy. A mp. art.] > BA 44, 106. 107 SUF mS abet dr kan} >BA dr -av 106 
avrots] > B 44, 106, 107 © Ar oF vyar.| > Bulr fortis est © Bay Kl a rere Gell era gro6. 107 
Sar x.1°] o be BAL avty | > BALM FEF vy. K. é] xk GK. vy. BA adye MIF Gis Bao cor. | 
mraz ’b aim F o] > BA 44. 106, 107 fr. DNN MD M cot.| +de quo quaeris a8 d. q. 
interrogas y 6. aver} end. 44, 106, 107 mnwap> enn dr M pr. Wo EF kare. ] pr. par dr MF 
K. exhavoer | x-e BA >S lacrymans H yon vir (f M) eAaa, x. | evdoy. (nv- A) atr.x, BASE > 44, 
106, 107 aBy “7 728 47M aro] > 44, 106, 107 aBy dr M F evAoyta Cot yevorro | >BAS ec. 


-yra gf “OPI Ar rats. | > BA 44, 106, 107 Ar a) MF 0 rou | vie ardpos 44, 106, 107 pr. M 
marp. | avOper. BA > 44,106,107 S$ OB Gtke ba 6 eheny. | TAY 737 WYNnS7 by S1D7 wena Nun Sk Srey 
we Ivor at dr > M @ ran. | > BASF uwpeyad. 44, 106, 107 O infelicitas % xaxov | x. axovoas BA S$ 
(of. F) — erupd.] T. anwdecen r. ofOadp, eaur. (c«. > A)BAS (fF) emp. 44, 106, 107 avnp bix.| > BASF 
x.| > BA 44, 106,107 SF — ot, eAequ.] > BASE a. dexatoo. 44, 106, 107 enimeg. . . . “ded. aur. | edurnOn 
x, BAS zeptehaB. avrov (T. 1. voy 7, abed. avr. 106 1) x. 44,106,107 LAr > MEF exdavo.| -eme zt. rpay. avr. 
44,106,107 147 >MF 8. x] -bepenoey avrov 44. 106, 107 DD M ynna Ie avrov | 15 iat 
106, 107 exhava. avr.] > BA 44, 106, 107 a3yM_ voposaadr “a wy moo MF avtev| -rs BA 44, 
106, 107 (cf. F) exdavoer | -av BA (-er Beh) & > 44, 106. 107 & dr MF K. avtn | > BA 
44, 106, 107 © Ar M F 9. x1] pr. x. umedefavto (-ato 106 5 — ed-avto 44, 107) wut. apo. BA 
44, 106, 107 F ebvcer | -av BA 44, 106, ro7 @ pr. “yp Ar ex mpoB.] apo. BA 106 S > 44, 
1o7 # Ar M F+ien F urede£ato avt. myo6.| mapeOyxav (poo S$) ova mAeora BAS and IPN} 
ArM kore... denv.] > BAS vax yb sy nen yay le (f. M) plen. F x. ore] k. 44, LO7 x. eve. | 
> 44, 106, 107 aBy ce) Sol averecav| -cov 44 deumvygar| ets T. Seenvov 44, 106, 107 eum. | ++ be 
BA**S x. em. 44, 106,107 © +T. ad ang. & [ea]| qwoon MF Ag aden. | > Ar euov . . . aded. pov] 
Aadyoov uTep wy edeyes ev T. Topeta (-1a A) x. reAcoOyTH (-ornT@ A) 7. mpaypa BA & (cf. F) Aah. (+57 100) mpos P. 
nept THs Ovy. aut. x. Swvet por avr. es yur. 44, 106, 107 Av M LO. HK. v.| peredoxey BAS (cf. Ar F) > 44,106, 
107 r. Aoy.| --ro P. BAS ArF > 44, 106, 107 n.2°] > 44, 106, 107 Ar 7. made] P. pos T. (-cav 
Bb A) BASdAr ih wt (ayarnns taut. | >ArM K.2°] >B T. vUKTE taut. | > BASF +. vuxre ravr. 44, 
106, 107 ov yop... | oo yap BAS emorapat y. ort addw ov 106, 107 x. ead. ravTu AC mpos P. 44 > Ar 
MF xaOnkes . . . 7TANY cov | xa. rade p. AaB. BA S xaé. AaB. Tr. 6. p. et wy oot 106, 107 > 44 4dr MF 
aded.] > BA 44, 106, 107 SLAY MF woauT, .. . eyy- pov | > BA 44,106,107 5 ‘7 jnNID a AM JANI 2o 
darM abyan pay 2 amy 302 F eyo. pov} +et tibi Sarra af y x. pada tT. ad. gor vod, mad, | TAny 


vn0d, (--oor A Ar) tr. ok. BAS Ar Fox. ep 7. ad. mpos ce rexvov 106, 107 & M = sil II. > 44. du. | 
pr.néy 106,107 Ar = pr. 133 (3 y7 M auryp] 7. madtov p. (madapeov A* raideov (¢ sup. ras.) A*’) BASF 
(| exra BA 106, 107 t. adeA. ny. | > BA 106, 107 3.ir M mavTes . . . 7pos avr. | omore cay (av .\) ewer. 


mp. avr. areOynaKoy (-xocav B® A) v0 (-+-7y A) wera BAS aneO. 106, 107 amd xy xd ay amy pnb aArM (fF) 
Te vert. | >X K. YUP. oe rte | adka To vu exor (-ov BebA) ndews BA x. Kup... uur | > BA 106, 107 aby Ar 
bo bss apo Looe S&S anna M ary pry. 203 7p32y F kK. eur. | Juso & ov pn... mo | ov 
yevopen (-copat A) ovdev woe BA ov pn d. ov ov py az. 106, 107 Siow wb Ar FE cos av| €. ov 106, 107 ews dsaor. 


VII. 11. The precise and legalistic emendation of RY seems to mean ‘until ye make covenant with me and have 
your covenant ratified by me’, Th. Gzam., p. 254, n. 1, Qvnoxocay (13°A), Th. Gram., p. 214. With this verse commences 
the second 3 recension, with affinities to RS and R¢ instead of RY. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 7. tie, 


in the night when they came in unto her. And now, child, eat and drink, and the Lord will deal 
mercifully with you. And Tobias said, I will taste nothing here nor will I drink until thou settle 

(12) mine affairs. And Ragucl said to him, I do so; she is given to thee according to the decree of the 
book of Moses, and from heaven it hath been decreed that she is given to thee ; take thy sister. 

From henceforth thou art her brother, and she is thy sister; she hath been given to thee, from to-day 

even for ever. And the Lord of heaven give success to you, child, this night, even to do mercy and 

12 (13) peace towards you. And Ragucl called his daughter Sarah, and she came to him and he took 
her by the hand, and gave her to him, and said, Take her according to the law and according to 

the decree which is written in the book of Moses to give her unto thee to wife. Have her and 

13 (14) lead her away to thy father in peace ; and the God of heaven prosper you with peace. And he 
called her mother, and told her to bring a book, and he wrote an instrument of co-habitation, even 

14 (15) that he gave her to him to wife according to the decree of the law of Moses. Then they began to 


eat and to drink. 
Sarah's recovery and the consummation of the marriage, vii. 15—-vill. 9*. 
15 (16) And Raguel called Edna, his wife, and said unto her, Sister, prepare the other chamber, and 


16 (17) bring her in thither. And she went and spread the bed in the chamber as he bade her and 
17 (18) brought her thither; and she wept for her and wiped away her tears, and said unto her, Be 


rpos epe| ornoyte x. oraOnre mpos pe BA woas Jialy S$ mecum rem confirmes # (ff F) %S arent Ar M 
ecre | arexpiOn 44 auto | > BA 44, 106, 107 dr M ort Tow... cot} xopsCou autny ano tT. vv BA (f- Ar M) 
te Suvapat mornoat x. avry eote Sedop. uro T. vopov Kata ayxtoreay ou avry oot dedorar 106,107 ov didape taut. yuvatca 
44 lort Lor ys hears go coy ade bb) waar fie & facio: tibi S. destinata est ef. y ne dubites 
fili facio quod vis et his dictis adiecit dicens Thobi tibi .a@ aged > man qusb aaa Fk. 3. kpow s. 
B. M. | anda ann. F T, Bipr. M. | > BA +. vopov es yur. 44, 106, 107 (of yl ery o> os Li? Dow 


ea. booms §) oT ane 47 M + Syne M kK. ex... es 7. aova] > 44, 106, 107 SM K. €K os ekte 
ver | > BAArM ov| +6 B (hance sent. ante AI fy) hab, Ar M) abeAdhn | > BA cov| +eorw BA kK, 0 
Kup. T. oup. | o de cAenp. 6. BA ‘7. oup. Kup. 44 bssls ay Seta) ambx ww 4ArM va bys F evod. | >F 


upas | -w BA® 44° npw A* 106, 107 wad. | > BA 44, 106, 107 5 Ar MF T. vUxXTa taur. | t. kaddkuata BA 7. 
ment. ¢4 >F «mo... ep] >BA 44 Jeadear roads peso S (fF Ar MF) — upas 2°] np. 106, 107 


12. > 44.106, 1075 exad. | 730 Ar P.| > BA k. yAOev mpos avrov| > BA ArMF AaBoperos | -Bov 
BA > 4rM maped. | >F ate | T. (pr. t@ A) yoraxa BA dr MO > F xem... . eepyv.| 0993" A 


Koca| dou BA JO nenpy nxt “a wa AND F x xara... . BB] > BA ‘9 NMMN NoonD Ar 


bears, om nas F Souvar . . « yuraxa| > BA ArF exe| kopt{ov autryy BA > Ar F anayaye | 
araye BA hh Ie vylawoy .. . etpyyny | k. evdoynoev (nud. A) avrovs BA pr. fli > ArF 13ers 
MITT yav? 1ITT WD) ANIM. Ae’ yennd 13ND) AMA AMIN ep ay ap qm F (f~ Ar M infra) exan. | 
ae M T. pytepa autns| E. (bes &) tr. yovaxa avrov BA Ar M~ = matrem et puellam #% ein] > BA 
irM eveyxe| AaBov BA  -year 107k. nveyee 44 PBk.0v| chartamaBy NWI Ar ws M K3° 

: cvvor. | > M x.3°| > BA uteBpyaAr ourypapny | ovyy. Bab 44, 106, 107 conscriptionem ap y 
nnaina Ar BiBdtov cuvorxnoens | > BA  cuvorxioveay 44, 106, 107 coniugii aBy manasa Ar k. as dd. 


.-vou.| YIAD AM wm NNN wand 2 Myr 4dr Dy. ANN Bnn ANIA nS yoy anon M (cf. F supra) 
x. ws ddoow| x. exppaycavto BA ws dora x. edoxay (cdooay 44) 44, 106, 107 quemadmodum tradidit a By 


autTny . . . Kpiow rou | > BA aay. x. 7. cuvyxpiow 106 M, vopov | > BA iBdtou M. x. nveyxay y pnt. aut. kK. 
eypawe x. eabpaywavto (x. ec. > 44) 44, 106, 107 aBy 14. ar exervou | x BAAr MF x. rore 44, 106, 107 
Sex illa hora aBy ype. cee vew| efayor x. emeov 44,106,107 S4rM +1020" M np€avro| -aro Bab 
payer] eobter T3.\ kK. mrewv | > BA 15. exad. . . . yur. aut. x. | > 44,106, 107 5 ArM P.| >a 


autn| PLE. (E. > 44) T yur. aut. 44, 106, 107 S Ar M Aded.| > Ar M 7. Tape. T. er.] 7. €. tant. (-e. B®) 
BA ot. tapsecoy 44,106,107 SIO~D Ma aS Ar sand M wun an F ewayaye | ewaye B aurqy | 
pudlam #2F > Hr pms M exer] > BA4gs wohas SHr 16. Bubioaca . . . avtn] emotnoey ws 
an. BAS en. ovras E. 106, 107 Ar abiit in cubiculum (secretum y) et stravit sicut ef. aBy > 44MF 
yyayev| eo- B 44, 106, 107 SH eanyayr A > Ar M aurnv| filiam suam 2#F > tr M exec| ets T. 
xotrwva 44,106,107 +)y asad we ex)av. | pr. mepie\aev aut. (8) 1) punt. GUT. K. (> §) 44, 106, 107 
8 (ff. ArM) mord myn abonnm F nept aut.| > BA 44. 106, 107 Ar o30, SX S TDY M nwa 


may Fx. amep. r. 8.) > 44, 106,107 Sdr Many wn Pra eps bam F sk. amepak.| «x. amedeé. BA 
T. Baxpua | +as Ovy. auras BA aurn| > 44, 106, 107 Ar 17. ©ap.| > ArM pr. verba e Script. F 








I a ouvypapyy. Cf. the Isis Inscription from Ios. éy@ curypahas yaptxa[s] efpa (i. 33 in reproduction in Deissm. Z.A.£., 
p- 136). 
: 16. Some of the changes made by the later redactors and versions are pleasing, e.g. R*’s alterations (incorporated 
as usual in Fj to make the daughter weep and the mother catch her tears, and F’s ‘the Holy One, Blessed be He, 
received her tears’, but R° Jacks the poetic imagination. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 7. 17—8. 6 


of good comfort, daughter: the Lord of heaven give thee joy for thy sorrow: be of good 
1comfort, daughter. And she went forth. And when they had finished eating and drinking, 
they desired to sleep, and they led the young man away and brought him into the chamber. 
2 And Tobias remembered the words of Raphael, and took the liver of the fish and the heart 
3 out of the bag which he had, and put them on the ashes of the incense. And the smell of the 
fish_baffled the demon, and he ran away into the upper parts of Egypt; and Raphael went and 
4 fettered him there and bound him straightway. And they went forth and shut the door of the 
chamber. And Tobias rose up from the bed, and said unto her, Sister, arise; let us pray and make 
5 supplication to our Lord that he may work mercy and deliverance for us. And she arose, and they 
began to pray and make supplication that deliverance might be wrought for them, and he began to 
say, Blessed art thou, God of our fathers, and blessed is thy name for ever and ever ; let the 
6 heavens bless thee, and all thy creation to all the ages. Thou madest Adam, and madest Eve his 


buy. | rexv, DA xup.| 6. 44, 106, 107 Ar oup. | +x. 7. yys BAS pr. omy F + ev tT. vuxte TauT. 44 106, 
1oj7 SArM San o.| 80 0. A pr. edeos emde (-won 106) em ce (4+ Succ cor 106) 44, 106, 107 Sy MF 
xeprv xapy BA Ar Mo Anne pve F ans | > 44 cou | rar. BA (fF) 47. eunpoober 44, 106, 107 
$ Ar (ff. M) Gap. Gvy.| > & Ar x. €€)6.| > BA 44, 106, 107 S$ Ar Mo inde 
VIIL 1. x. ote | ote 8& BA x. eyevero oray (-e 44) 44, 106,107. 179 mm ArM ouver. | >S5 mop F 
To day. k. 7. N*] rou @. NC®  Seemvouvres BA evdparOyrar (+x. 106) 44,106,107 asaso amms S coenam & 
NOW NIT sepnnd ArM nde Hay le nOed. . . . vear, x. | > BA 44, 106, 107 SAr Fk eony. .. - 
tap.) nme “tn yond by Ar (ff M) avr.| T. B 44. 106, 107 SF as| mpos BA F Taper | avryy 
BA(G F) tr. korrwva 44, 106, 107 olaS § is x.1"] o dc mopevop. BA DIB ON F epunoOy . . . 
P. | monn oy ann: > asam my F epono6n| -ypovevoe 44, 106, 107 T.] > BA 44, 107 P.] +ang. & 
«. eAnf. | >F te YS un (een OS oe kapd. | t. capo. T. 1x8. K. 7. nT. (4a VF) fost exeOnx. BA (Ge I) Tt. xapd. 7. 
ty8. 44, 106, 107 Ar M ex t. Bad. ov ex.| > BA 44, 106, 107 S Ar MF x. eweO.] > 44, 106, 107 
ener. Tepp. Tou Oupt.| 7. Tepp. Tov Orps. post Aad. BA > 44, 106,107) voadss eran? Jaauy branes SX 
fsam> $ super carbones vivos (ignis y) @By (cf F) anny Sy dr M (cf F) 3. kK. 1 oopn TF. tyOvos exed. | 
k. (> A) exanvicer ore Se wadparOn 7. dap. r. oopys BAX > 44, 106, 107 bap sear Ae mods minn 7p 
sm dr M3) ee reseay mean $5 pa wsy meray ns peym pen FF cxcoa. | ooo’ S prohibuitasy «. ane- 
dpap. | eduy. BA x. c&eBade 44,106,107 pr. [A syn] M Ts Saup. | > (2. supra) BA Ar MF ot. axaOaprov 
Tvevpa (4%. aneotn 106) 44, 106, 107 ane x2 ava es Ta pepy | es (pr. ews A) ta avwrara BA ets ra avo pBEpY 
44,106,107) LAs Jloshll Sin superiores partes aBy Ay IN*D"oI dr (of MF) Bead... . wapay.| > F a8. | 
> BA 44,106,107 S$ Ar abiit...et#& =P. oayyedos fost avr. BA fang. M — cuvernd,| edyo. BA 44, 106, 
107 S$ — avrov| -ro BA 44, 106, 107 exa| > BA on erod. 17 k. erode mapayp.| > BA AL 106, 107 
$M_= et reversus est continuo aBy moON Ar . «. &p\6, 2 2. Ak] > 44, 106, 107 5 pe. F 
Tap. | ws Se ouvexhecOnoav apdorepo BA man 1D ae ov ws mo F e£nnO. | sy M0 + ancts 0 
ar XM Te rap. | pyn boa dir M K. nyep6. | aveor. BA an, T. xhur. | >F ec. aury AdeA, ar acrnbh | 
x. em, ava. ad. x. BA x. T. ecm. mpos 5. a). avaora x. 44, 106, 107 pass oka Johar Loa eof SS dixit S. 
surge soror # 47 M mpooevéen. | & sup. ras. 3° -op. 106 K. denf. | > BA ArM T. KUploU np. OTwS 
trou, eh. np. edeos x, owt. | wa (pr. Deutn WL) np. edeqoy o. xp. (> #2) BAL (AF) 1. xpoowmoy xp. onws 7. ep. np. eA. 
kK. OWT, e” T. vuKTL TauT. 44, 106, 107 bo USNs feda eo SNWo ey pow Lux ee = 's Dp 


mms Mon ssp Ppa (open M) Ar (f M) 5. aveot. . . . oor, «.] > BA 44, 106, 107 $ Ar M 
mena am sainy a2 I aveoty | surrexerunt # den. | +Dom. & np&ato Rey. | npE. T. hey. BA etx. T. 


44,106,107 fase eho Laay acolo S$ dixerunt & 2M ‘x OT ‘Do Sy) Ar (ff M) piele) 42) Senna F 


euvduy. 2... atwras 2°| aliter NI e| Kuptos 44, 106, 107 thin $2 4, F T. Gat. np. | Sect lz (ff. F) 
covl°| +r. ayiov x. evo£. BA (f F) quar, T. atwvas T. a 7. awvas BA pras SAr 7. yeveas T. atwvav 44, 


106, 107 in omnia saec. saeculorum afy dug. evhoy. . . . xr. cou] > S aliter F m. 9 xteots| 7 
a -as BA es m. t. awwvas| > BA 44, 106, 107 aBy Aug. Ar 6. rov Adap| ALBA 7. arépor. 106 


flrte Janay S$ +penu F erro. | edoxas BA 44, 106, 107 apyAr Mik Bon6. ornp. Ev. tr. y. aut. | B. Ev. 
or. t. y. aT. BA B. Ev. tr. y. 44, 106, 107 Ar Mo obwiedco JIN S$ adiutorium Evam af y Aug. Spec. 56 


wne'ix mn F x. €& . . . Bonbov2°| > M apdor. | ror. BA Ar > y Aug. aliter F eyer.| multiplicasti 
aB >ydug.  alihr F tT. on. 7. avOp.| 7. avp. on. BA rt. yevos tr. avOp. 44,106, 107 > y lug. 3 ‘s 








VIII. 3. In RS eis ra dvw p. (cf. af y) was written, which was retained in R° and paraphrased in RY. In S (which 
Swete, ee Tim., vol. xi, Pp. 39, appears totreat as the sole authority in this verse for RS!) the «vw has been acci- 
dentally inserted before els td. The reference to Egypt is pertinent historically (see Introd. p. 186) and mythologically 
(Jeremias, 4.7-2.1.0., pp. 180, 432), and Kohut’s emendation [77:8'2 for DTS is pointless, but see J. H. Moulton, 
Hibbert Lectures, excursus to lecture ii. b's reversius est may possibly have crept into the text from the mg. where it 
had been placed by a reader who had before him an Aramaic text in which 71M had taken the place of 137. 
nes 


THE BOOK OF TOBIT 8. 6-14 
wife for a helper avd a stay for him: of them both came the seed of men: and thou didst say, It is 
; not good that the man should be alone; let us make him a helper like unto him. And now 
I take not this my sister for lust, but in truth: command that I and she may find mercy and grow 
8, g old together. And they said together, Amen. And they slept the night. 


The parents joy and the ensuing feast, vv. 9-21. 


10 ~=And Raguel arose and called his servants with him and they went and digged a grave, for he 
rr said, Lest he perish, and we become a derision and a reproach. And when they had finished 
12 digging the grave Raguel came into the house, and called his wife, and said, Send one of the maid- 

servants and let her go in and see if he be alive: and if he is dead that we may bury him, that no 
13 man know it. And they sent the maidservant and lighted the lamp and opened the door, and she 
14 went in and found them sleeping and slumbering together. And the maidservant came forth, and 


xepn dro > yelug.  aliler F wou... Bon6.2°] > 44, 107 aBy Aug. x. ov] ov BA om] > BA 106 


r. avOp.| pr SAr mougap. | eaa/ Sar E j- my] +Kupe BAS +4 Krupie cu yoo, or 44, 106, 107 
aBy Aug. (zn 4 loc.) Ar M ovys | ov BA dia er 8, -eav BA 44, 106, 107 luxuriae causa % T. 
adeA. p. raur. | uxorem sororem meam a8 aA’ en’ ady6.| adda ea. A adda Kata (ra 44) dexaropa (-ara 44) T- 
vopou cov (o > 106 S) 44, 106, 107 S sed ipsa veritate # NMS nabaa Ar ye avo ma 325 72 M 
noexn 77 aypd F EMT. = « - xow. | plen. F emit. €AENO. PE K. avTqy | eel. p. BA ee rm ehenOnvae nas 
kupte (+ epe Te K. auTyy 106. 107) 44,106,107 gad > pad ao er per S ut (> y) miserearis nostri Domine 
aBy lug. yen sa am siby Din dr (Ff M) K. OuvKaTaynpacat xowas | kK. auTy (ravur. A) ouvKaTaynpagat 


(avy. Bab curearaynpacope (aynpa sup. ras. A*®) A) BA x. avyxatapyyoa (= ov xarapacat?) re axaBapt. Sap. x. Sos 
qyuw xupte Texra kK. evdoytay 106, 107 et (ut y) consenescamus pariter sani cum pace aBy NINN sannedi dy M 
+(+-9n1n OPO y1 M) Josaa9 hus cro fsaNeas SaB Ar M 8. eumay pe? eavtor | -ev per’ avrov BA 
-av cowos 44,106, 107 falar Lisolo S (fF) dixerunt# nos ‘ee nasns dr M g. exoun. | + aporepor 
BA (ff. F) mnnd bsn adr M_ et receperunt se aBy rt. vuxra | ev mv. exer. 4, 106, 107 SF post rapor apy 
avaort. P, exad. Tous OlKET. pL, EaL. x.| avaor. P. BAF err. (pr. iepM ap nosh M) P. row ox. avt. 44, 106, 107 3 M 
saytayd soni ‘5 OP 3S madera mim dr @xovro Kk. wpvfav rag. | erropevOn x. -ev tr. BA (Gf. F) — opu€are tr. vere 
taut. (+90 W os 5) 44,106. 107 $ + per noctem # wba sap wnend> ir M 10. em. yap| Aeyov BA 
> 44, 106, 107 am wn) Ar My nore | py x. ouros (aur. A) BA we eav 44, 106, 107 DN dr arofavy | 7 
reOvyxes ( 4 who 4 r) Oar (MITA Ar) avrov veKros «. pydets yro (GF. v. 12) 44, 106, 107 3 Ar siméil. (pr. NWP by) F 
K. yev. katay. k. ovetd.| > BA tra py yevopat (sb Nit Ar) as ovediopov x. xatayehwra 44, 106, 107 Ar (Gf. F) Joos Io 
Jeo GX S et omnibus fiam derisio et opprob. & rr. ore. . . oxov| > Ar M ote . . . tapov} 
> BAF eyerero (> 44) orav e&nhOoaav ot otxer. (+ youlenss Pre wWerws S) 44, 106,107 § ore] > & 
yO. P.| > 44, 106, 107 & tT. otxov| 1. -tav eavrouv BAF > 44, 106, 107 $ exad. THy yur. aut. K.| 
> BA 44 Fe. P. (Pp. > Ar) Ed. (Ed. > 8) 7. y. av. 106, 107 S Ar M 12. em.| +E. (P. 44) 79 
y. aur. BAF 4-aury 106, 107 S$ dr M Amoor. | +6y 44, 106, 107 kK. ecend. | > BASF ats 7. xottwua x, 
44, 106, 107 LAr M +712 NPSII7 Ar ero | ewdeTwouy (06. BY) LBA | +ev epyyn 44, 106, 107 
>I Ki eee yo | ec de py (an mortuus est #) wa Oa. avz. (47727 TN DW M) «. pyd. yo (-ore 
A) BA # Ar M WiIAPN NIT) Apa Noe Fo > 44, 106, 107 5 13. ameor. . . . Auxv. ke] econrd. 1 


mudioxy BAF — ameor, Eéva 1. rad. x. 106, 107 S Ar M_— anyO. y mad. x. 44 +x Ar MM misit unam 
ex ancillis et aBy nvortay | avogaca BA avewke 44,106, 107 SaBy > Ar MF 6up. | + rou xotr. 106, 107 & 
> Ar MF aoydé. x.| > BA dr ME v AvyVOS ev TH xELpt uUTHS K. 44, 106, 107 S k. eup. auTous KaOevd. k. 


um. xow.| x. cup. Tr. duo xabevs. BAS x. wou avro xabev8. cow. 44, 106, 107 et invenit illos pariter dorm. % 
(+003 am M) panan p2ag smi mim 47 AL pavy oassn F 14. e£ehGovoa| efndbe (+ ES. 44) x. 44, 106, 
107 S$ArM_  y aatd.] > BA 44, 106, 107 SLAY MF umed. avr.| sody eyo a pad mavss 4r ond ae F 
umedert, | amnyyed. BA 44. 106, 107 avrots | Ed. tr. avdpe avtys 106, 107 S > 44 + (and sposm) M 





g. In the original story (R*), along with his servants (who are omitted in RY, accidentally or for brevity’s sake, as 
Miller admits), Raguel digs the grave and returns from doing so before he addresses his wife (v. 11). R°, however, 
denies Kaguel’s presence at the digging and his share in the manual labour, as it is inconceivable ‘that a rich man 
en himself do such work’ (Nold., of. czé., p. 48, who with singular inaccuracy attributes this alteration and motive 

12. eiderwour. B* A, misplaced augment, Th. Grazz., p. 209. 

13. The three chief recensions, particularly R‘°, have not retained their individuality in this verse, but both the 
later ones secm as usual to have been based on RS either in the form it assumes in & or in that of #4. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 8. 15-21 


15 told them that he was alive and that there was naught amiss. And he blessed the God of heaven 
and said, 

16 Blessed art thou, O God, with all pure blessing; Jet them bless thee four ever. And _ blessed 
art thou, because thou hast made me glad: and it hath not befallen as I supposed, but thou hast 

'17 dealt with us according to thy great mercy. And blessed art thou, because thou hast had mercy on 
two that are the only begotten children of their parents: shew them mercy and deliverance, O 
Lord ; and fulfil thou their life with gladness and mercy. 

19 Then he bade his servants fill the grave before the morning came. And he bade his wife 
make many loaves. And he went to the herd, and fetched two oxen and four rams, and bade 

29 prepare them; and they began to make ready. And he called Tobias and said unto him, For 
fourteen days thou shalt not stir hence, but shalt stay here eating and drinking at my house, and 

21 shalt gladden my daughter's sore afflicted soul. And all that is mine take thereof the half, and go 
in safety to thy father; and the other half, when I and my wife die, is yours. Be of good cheer, 
child! I am thy father, and Edna is thy mother; and thine now are we and thy sister's; from 
henceforth we are for ever. Be of good cheer, child ! 


ont... cot.] 0.6 BA Ar > 44, 106, 107 S_ illum vivere et mihi! mali passum # ya on M (fF) 


fa 
Re ss ecrav | Seog aye Ar evdoyycay | -ev (qu- A) EP: (P. > y) BAaByF ror | jks MF T. oup. | 
> BA 44, 106. 107 SF bua M kK. er. | Neyou BAL > dr 4+’°9°M Cee | ovo cos BA xupte o Geos 
(0. > &) 7. oup x. r. yys 44, 106, 107 S dr +:pm wm nN uly (ff M @. 16) wemas mx eM sea $s F 


ev n. evr. xadapq| «7. ev. Boe. 7. ev. ad. x, aya Beb™ AaB ¢, m. ev. ayte x. kaape x. cyuavte 106, 107 — ayte 
xabape x. cyuavre $4 Omi benedictione sancte et munde y S31) NEP INIA} dr >SM alter F evAoyet- 
Twoay Oe] -70aT. 106, 107 > 44 S pr. K. evhoy. O€ OL aytot Gov kK, Tad. Qt KTLO. DOV TaAvT. (pr. K. A) ot ayy. TOV K, Ob 
exdexr. cov (x, ove. 0. > Ar) BA(f Ar F) + omnes sancti tui y ct benedicant tibi omnes electi tui et omnis 
creatura tua benedicat tibiaB > M €ts TavtTas T. ator. | as 7. at Bar  marres ot awwves cov (> 44) 0 TUNTWY Kk. 
tmpevos evhoy. ge TavT, of ayy. Gov evdoy. oe (€. O. 44 K.) MarT. OL EKAeKT. gov 44, 106, 107 > SM __ in omnia saecula 
saeculorum a3 in saeculum s—li y 16, eohx oo Kalo Gumr oo Muley S$ (KM) ahier M simil. F 
k.1°] > BA 44, 106, 107 & e| 77>) Dry Ar evgpp. | nu. (ev. Be) BY b A pe] npas 44, 106, 107 Ar eyevero| 
typo BAH +nuv 44, 106.107 > Ar umeroouy | -ovupey 44, 106, 107 Ar aha... nyo | JM NwID3 


ante x.oux Ar — rokv| > 44. 106, 107 17. smmil, Fs .?|] > BA 44,106,107 SLAr evdva| > SM 
4+ xupe 44, 106, 107 + andy Ar cdeqa. | mm soon myy AL dvo] naynn Ar abs ow M povoy. | BK 
r. yoves avray 106,107 8 > ArM — momo... edeov| ndyd parma mam stom xede pad an dr aliter M 
eX€os x. >Ss K. Our. x.] > BA ovvren. | boinc JK. call how $ per’ evtp. k. eheov. | ev vye (-1era Be b 
-ia A) pera ev. x. ehcous BA pera edeous x. evp. 44, 106,107 LH > 18. rere eum. Tous o8K. avrov | (pr. WO 
F) exedevoev be 7. ox. BAF x. yAOooay ot ot. x, ee. avrows 44, 106, 107 S dr 479 M xooa}] eas ass § 


won F rap.| + quam fecerunt # + ap F mpo tr. opbpov yev.] > BAF x. 7. npep. (lasae 3S) y 44, 106, 
foes) G3 1a NID wen xb ay dr (+3$M) 1. k. ETOINGEY avToLs yapor npEepav Sexa Tew. BA (cf Byes me 
E. (> 44 3S) 7. y. avrov pos! anev 44,106,107 S$  >M — xomo.| eromacoy 44,106,107 3 — +faue. verb, N 
Ts Bove. | tas (rovs 44) Boas 44, 106, 107 Badio.| eSpap. avrov (av. > 44 S) x. 44, 106, 107 $M _ abiit ipse # 
‘om Ar nyayev| jm DO Ar dvo] > 44. 106, 107 47M reoo.| > 4447 +hesoSM an. 
owed. | eraé. (+ ohsd etad. §) eromnl. 44, 106,107 SH Ar 3D MOAN aaynd pay Ar x. npé. Tapaor. | 
> 44,106,107 SEM ja nay Ar 20. exad. T,x.| > BAS dr M + opocev avrg x. 44, 106, 107 oaea) 
yea F  avrp]-ros A 4 P. wpeyn ovvredeoOnvac Tr. npepas T. yapov evopKws BA > 44,106,107% boats S$ AvM 
dexa veo. nuspov| cav py TAnpwOwow at d. reo. Hp. T. yapou post avrov BA (cf. F) ews quepwv Sexareo. 44, 106, 107 post 
oKoy o. 44, 106, 107 ers ee Jeon yoni? Jroem post py nw. 3 ov py Kw. evrevO. | pn efehOew avrov BA 
ou pn e&ehOns €K T. OLKUU O. 44. 106, 107 ArM wach y s/n PRIS xy F aan’... xa7w6. | > BAF GNNS ccs 
epor | > 44, 106, 107 S$ dvr M kK euppavets } wa -ys 44. 100, 107 = T. ux. | > dr M karwduvaperny | 
-08. 44 -wdvvop. 106 multis adflictam doloribus %% 21, vga pot... 70 nutov x.| Tore AaBorra 7. NB. T- 
vrapyovroy avrou BA oz, np. tev vmapy. pou dae mapaypyua 44, 106, 107 S Ar (fF) pr. aan ned vans F 
vhaye uy. | rropeveoOar pera vyetas {-cas B*A  -teeas Bab) BA um. ev epyry 44, 106,107. > SAr_ vade salvus et 





sanus cum pace # Ande. bm M DF FE mp. T. mar. | Ss See cov} Sb Sele tT. addo np. | rt. Aowra 
BAF +r. np. 44 xis aon Ar M orav] ews 44. 106, 107 eyo te] > BA eyo 44, 106, 107 UpeT. 
ne ratd.2° | > BAM ob) mn pan F uper. | co 44 > dr Gapa.1" | > SAr rad.1”| Texy. 44, 
106,107 >S 7) nab 0° wan ms dr cov o] > 44, 106, 107 £8.| +°nnIx Ar n| > 44, 106, 107 
kK Tapac.... mad.2° | > 44, 106,107 5 nby aw dr Oapo. matd.2" | Si 
15. R§ wrote eiAcynoey . . . x. ecmev which should be read in 8. See Introd., p. 174, footnote 2, for the importance 


of liturgicai and theological additions in RY and k*. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 9. 1-6 


ii. Raphael’s journey to Gabael, ix. 1-6. 


2 Then Tobias called Raphael, and said unto him, Brother Azarias, take along with thee four 
servants, and two camels, and go to Rages and get thee to Gabael, and give him the bond ; receive the 
4 money and bring him with thee to the wedding feast. For thou knowest that my father will count 
3 the days, and if I tarry onc day, I shall sorely grieve him ; and thou seest what Raguel hath sworn, 
5 and I cannot break his oath. And Raphael went on his way with the four servants and the two 
camels to Rages of Media and they lodged with Gabael, and Raphael gave him his bond ; and (he) 
made known to him concerning Tobias, Tobit’s son, that he had taken a wife and that he invited 
him to the wedding-feast. And he arose and counted out to him the bags with their seals and placed 
6 them together < on the camels >. And they rose up early in the morning together and came to 
the wedding-feast. And they came into the house of Raguel, and found Tobias lying at meat. 
And he sprang up and greeted him. And he wept and blessed him and said unto him, Honest and 


IX. 1. tore] x. BA pal pr.cov BA 44,106,107 +ang. LF Be mapanafse | hase BA 44, 106, 107 pera a.| 
evtevéev 44, 106, 107 2 +hinc © Ar M  reovap. otxer, | mada BA > 44, 106, 107 x.1°] > 44, 106, 107 
cap. dvo| édvo caz. BA 44. 106, 107 es Payas| ev Payous tr. Mydeas (-eus A) BA qe Sin civitatem 
Rags > F K. nke | > 44, 106,107 SLAr MF mapa | mpos 44, 106, 107 Taf. | + IPS by F 
dos | > BA aur | > BA  avrows 44, 106, 107 tr. xetp. | >BA be bbbs S 4+ suum myn 
Ar oannnes M coptcat] + pot BA Aajse 44, 106, 107. jm Ar MF pr. «. 8! (> 8*) S 44, 106, 107 Ar 
MF qrapahase aur. | aur. aye pot (uw. > A) BA — ayaye avrop (-ro 44) 44, 106, 107) pon dz MF pera a.] 
> BA#ArM cous yap.| ov y. BA 4. pr.v.3 BA Ar ov...eota] «. BA Ar yap] > 44  apiOpov o 
rar. | om. p. aprOper BA ov. p. apbpor 44, 106, 107 © Ar fasaras Iho Vs +287 M ze npep. | > 44, 106, 
107 xpoure | nol SF sny 13 47M nuep. peav| peya (y sup. ras. A®°) BA  juar npep. 44, 106, 107 
una plus diet >F umnow avr. | odvenOyoeva BA oS huss fu.oo SF  contristabo animam eius % (f. ar M) 
heey] > 44, 106,107 52 Ar 3. «. Oewp. 7] Store BA x. 44,106,107 mg, S Sed vides quomodo % Sw» 
ba wond Seid robo nS sont de M > F epooey P.| opopoxer (-xer Bab) p. BA 44, 106,107 + py e£edOew 
HE (+0 3DIIN Jy mms jp Ar M F) BA Ar MF + peta pe (pee 44) Sexarecoapes (Jeon =) npepas (8. Ne 44) 
map avr@ 44, 106, 107 = k. ov... opk. avr.] > BA 106 Ar M duvapa] -noopae 44, 107 possumus % 
napaBrvat | aGernoat 44, 107 spernere © ne exopev6y | apy M p.] +ang. & Kk. oT... . ou. K, ae 6, 
«ap. | > BAF  «. ot om. avrov 44, 106, 107 pr. mp M es P, 3. M.] > BA as P. 44, 106, 107 M es 


vesor S inci. ML PEN] spd Ar >F qudroOycar | -0) BAL pr. ndOov apos T. x, 44, 106, 107 SF 
>M  +xin adda F mapa [.| exet 44, 106, 107 ohas 5 avrw 1°] + Pad. 44, 106,107 SH pr. 
span F tT. xetp. | beset, Kaho $ avrou| > BA 44, 106, 107 & kx. ured. auto | > BAF oS solo = 
wm Te ute. || >BA 7.7. uw. ToSta 44,106,107 > SF ov eof. | > BAF +2 = yur. | > BA +7. Ory. 
P. 44,106, 107 SH 91 “Ar M x.7°] > BA ote can. | > BA caorw exer kaw («. > 44) 44, 106, 107 
7 Jeo ye oo coho 8 pro dar +7M >F  asz. yquov] >BA yy +/0 M >F x. avaoras| os 
éS« BA «. aveorn T. 44, 106,107 f3 bean yee sa dr > ME mapnptOp. | mponveyceyv BAF  e£nveyxe 44, 100, 107 
>drM aur 3°| > BA 44, 106, 107 dr M ovup T. odpayow | evt.o@. BA «x. edetke vas od. 44, 106, 
107 = +suis® >ArM ‘bd Se wena F oureOnkay avra| edoxey avrw BA  npOunoe +. apyuptov K. emeOnxev 
emt ras kop. 44,106,107 S +supra camelos a8y dna Sy sepa yyw dr Mo Syeay ney qoan ’a mpd F 
6. wpOpicar | opbpevoay B > 44-17 M_ vigilaverunt © cow. «| > 444r MF  ccondOov 1°] nrbocay B*b 44, 106, 
1o7aBy ydéov BBA xnei M es T. yapov| > 44 +x lags? 5 k. etoyAO. .. . exhavo. «.| > F kK. 
eon h.2° | > BA 44, 106, 107 SaBy Ar M es Ta P.] > BASapy ArM _ apos P. 44, 106, 107 x. evp. T. 
wakep.| > BA et invenit Gabelus Th. discumb. (accumb. y) aBy «x. aver.] > BA 44, 106, 107 47 M k 


nonr.| > BA 44, 106, 107 S avtovl°| > 44,106,107 anao SaB ArM k. exA.] > 44, 106, 107 5 
+Gabelus af  +NnNIIN MN OD Ar M «. evhoy.] > 44, 106, 107 Sy avrov| Tw/teeas 7. yuvatka avtov 
BA (ff F) > 44. 106,107 Sy Deumaf K. €tT%. . . . Opotoy avre| > BAF K. et. | +T. 44,106, 107 5 
dicens avre| > 44, 106, 107 1 iy M Kake ... ehenpor. | evdoynr. o kup. os edwxe coe espyv. ( 4+ bone et 


Optime vir @ 8) ore wos et (eva... . € > -y) avdpos kad. «. («. «. > 44 3) aya, x. ckenpoovyas mowurtos 44, 106, 107 (+-et 
benedictus tu filia8)SaBy Dp ‘p ON PID PIs Tap wep ay 7a Tay Nes Noy de Stee ods: » 3 
LNT AY AM. PANN A's M bon... yur. o.| evhoynpevos et Kk. evdoy. (ev. > 44) 0 maT, cov K. evdoy. (ev. 
> 44.5) yur. cov x. o mar. «. 7 pnt. (Kn. . > 106) avrns 44, 106, 107 S NIN NNID NNMN yond) pasds > att 














IN. 3. 6peopoyxer (RY), Th. Gravz., p. 205. 

5. ovveOnxay aira is possible alone, but probably émi 7. xapiAous should be restored from afiyArandM. On the 
otber hand afByAr M inadvertently wrote «. etayk@ov only once in the next verse and then omitted eis ra‘P. R¢ clings 
at any rate to the mention of Raguel though its compromise has suffered in 44 and is lostinS. RY so radically abridged 
the verse that the second half was unintelligible to the copyists, but restore «. eth. "P. rdv T. «. Thy yur. avrov in RY. 
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THESEOON OF TOLIT 9. 6—10. 7 


good /ad, son of a man honest and good, just and merciful! The Lord give thee the blessing 
of heaven, and unto thy wife and thy father and thy wife’s mother! Blessed be God that I have 
seen Tobias my cousin like him. 


D. Tite HOME-COMING, x. I-xi. 17. 


i. Tobias’ sorrowing parents, x. 1-7*. 


JQ: Now day by day Tobit kept counting how many days he would spend in going and how many 


2 return in. And when the days were expired, and his son was not come, he said, Is he perchance 
3 detained there? or is Gabael perchance dead, and there is no man to give him the money? And 
+ he began to grieve. And Anna his wife saith, My child hath perished, and is no longer among the 
5 living ; and she began to weep and bewail her son, and said, Woe is me, zy child, that I let thee 
6 go, the light of mine eyes. And Tobit kept saying unto her, Hold thy peace, trouble not, sister, he is in 

good health ; doubtless some distracting business hath befallen them there ; and the man who went 
7 with him is trusty and one of our brethren; grieve not for him, sister, soon he will be here. And 


4dr © nn2 Poy. Oa? ON An => im wena sin A Say coe kup, evdoy. ovp.| det tibi benedictionem 
(ben. det tibi y) Dom. coeli a8 y kK. 7. maT.... yur. vou] > y evdoy. ... op. avt.] > 44.106, 107 S Ir M 
ort et... . opotov avrm| quoniam video Thobi consobrini mei similem a8 — et benedicat Deus Thobi consobrinum 
meum y 

N. 1. rev. M €xagT. . . - emotp. | x. T. o mar. aut. ehoycato (-Cero A) exaor. nuep. BA (fh F) x. T. 
npOper (-noe 44) 7. np. a’ ns efpdée T. 0 vos aut. 44, 106. 107 3 be] et #@ Ar nuep.| +im93 Ar mopevo. | 
NECS oy, brinb Soe ty ev noo. | > emor.| + filius eius % ore auveted.| ws enAnpob. BA 
exdeopatay 44, 106, 107 npepat | +r. mopetas (-tas A) BAF +ims2¢9n Ar oO Ul. aut. | > BA 44. 106, 107 
pr.’ Ar Roo wo the mapny | oux npxeto (-ovro AF) BA «. ehumnOn Tatas (T. > 44) 106, 107 (+F) oS Kuso 
eragrs s 2. brev. M em.| +1. A proc. 44.106, 107 3 +rrwasa dr (ff. F) Mn’... 9] 
> 44, 106, 107 3 area xeOy | carnoxvvraa BA AYNIDY soda Ar pos weap F exec} So 185). Staal 18 
ancb.| reOvnxe 44, 106, 107 o] > BA 44, 106, 107 ovdes] ov 44, 106, 107 dr W wlo S et nemo & 
aut. &d. | 68. avr. BA 8d. 7. ve pov 44, 106, 107 3 mS yam Ar (fF) 3. «. npe. dur. | x. eAumetro dav BA 
> 44.106, 107 S Ayoynnd men Ar (f M) antev. 2 F 4. brev. M k. A. y. aur. dey. | em. de arte 
n yum (+avrov A) BAF x. en. A. 44, 106, 107 3 4m Ar rt. nad. po] t. 7. BA ov. p. 44, 106, 107 § 
RanOUK. . . | (+ Ar)  deore xexpormey BA Ar x, ovxert G 44, 106, 107 Square tardat (-tur y)aBy >F 
pea. - Ul. avt.| np£. Opnrew avrov BA eOpnver wept aut. 44. 106, 107 Sx. en. | eOpnvet Neyovua 44 5. >M 
Ovar por] ov perce por (pw sup. ras. A*) BA  omot 44, 106, 107 5 ott] mpos tt 44, 106, 107 3 rropev6. | 
>BAS amedOav am cpov 44,106,107 5S +N yans Ar aliter F 1. p. +. oO. pa] ante tev. 44, 106, 
107 3 +5onb anpae nnd dr 4 /p on F 6. drev. MF T. edeyer avty]| T. Aeyet aut” BA mapexadec 
aurny T.k. ev. («. €. 44 Aeyav) 44, 106, 107 = aly. ... vy. | Oapoet ade. TapEeotat O VLOS Ny. VylaivwY 14, 106, 107 = 
aber. | > BA Ar kK. pada... dy mapeor. | > BA K. pada] > 44, 106 1078 sed forsitan 2 ona dr 
nepturacp.| Sax S mora & yw Ar avr. ey. cxee] detinet illos &@ — avrots . . . 0 avbp.] ms avtww (-re 44 3) 
yeyove pn Aurrov ort x. (x. > 3S) 44, 106, 107 S avrcts | mS Ke as | ex 44, 107 etex@ > 106Ar_ .. aber. np. | 
> 106 Ar fre) Mine oo 5 napeor. | py Ons emt thy xapd. o. Kaxov 106, 107 3 > 44 wept aut, aded. | ons Ar 
7. ke em... . mad, p.| onannd sam M (pr. F) avre | Arva 44,106,107 5 ># +3n Ar Sey.... mova | 
> 44,106, 107 S ey. an” ep. x.] ovy BA ArF  tace molestus es mihi a8 molestus es mihi esse noli y 
pn pe mA. | pn mA. pe BA (+F) w32nIN xi drF amor. | > Ar nad. | Texv. 44, 106, 107 "23 by ar 
exnnd. mepteBr. rT. od. | eopeveto Kad’ nnep. «ts t. 08. BAF  exand. ewe 1. od0u mepteBd. 44, 106, 107 Kacso lian 


loo Jemsoo fusas Loo Nilo S seme nemad npar mm dr oan be wsm Money... . nmepar] fo 
otras ammdO. (-av A) npepas re (np. re > HY) BAD (fF) ce epxerae o ut. avtns (av. > 44) 44, 106, 107 > § 
macne mains woSay woo Ae m2 NP ow mind oy Soa M kK. ovk ere, ovd. | aptrov ovk yobter 


XA. 2. xatyoyxuvrac (RY, an unlucky substitute for carerxeOy of RS, which is supported by 47 and F) must be 
translated ‘are they disappointed >’ (cf. t"2). R° omitted the clause because of this difficult expression, and most 
moderns who uphold RY are here compelled to emend on the basis of R®. On -ecyeOn v. Th. Gram., p. 238. 

4-6. On the relation of these verses to Jub. ch. xxvii. 2. R. Harris, 4./.7h. pp. 349 ff. 

5. ov peAe por (RY) is corrupt. It might be emended @ (cf. 47) or ws or ob (Fri.) pedee poe or ot pede oot (Tisch.). 

6. nepomacpds (RS) = ‘ distracting business, distraction’ (e.g. Polyb. iii. 87, 93 iv. 32, 5), represents >3V (occupation, 
fask) six times in Eccles. The words 6 dip... . pf Avro (RS) give the key to the difficult ‘ perfectus vir (et) verax... 
noli fiere’ in Jub. ch. xxvii. 

7. -dipr. -Aur. (RY), Th. Gramw., p. 227. In 47 7077 (cf. vili. 20, ix. 3) may be original, but prob. it is a trans- 
formation by a late scribe of the numerical “4. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 10. 7-12 


she said unto him, Hold thy peace at me and deceive me not ; my child hath perished. And hasten- 
ing forth early she spent every day watching the road, by which her son had gone, and would hearken 
to no one; and when the sun went down she would enter in, and mourn and weep the whole night, 
and have no sleep. 


ii. Tobias sets out for home, cv. 7°-13. 


And when the fourteen days of the wedding feast were expired which Raguel had sworn to 
celebrate for his daughter, Tobias entered in to him and said, Send me away, for I know that my 
father and my mother believe not that they will see me again; and now I pray thee, father, that 

§ thou send me away that I may go to my father ; already I have told thee how I left him. And Raguel 
said unto Tobias, Abide, lad, abide with me, while I send messengers to Tobit thy father, and they 
9 shall tell him concerning thee. And he said unto him, Nay, I pray thee that thou send me away to 
1o my father. And Raguel arose, and handed over to Tobias Sarah his wife, and half of all his goods, 
men-servants and maid-servants, oxen and sheep, asses and camels, clothing and money and chattels; 
11 and he sent them away in peace, and he embraced him and said to him, Farewell, child, depart in | 
peace; may the Lord of heaven prosper you, and Sarah thy wife, and may I see children of you _ 
before I die. And he said unto Sarah his daughter, Go unto thy father-in-law, because henceforth 


~ 
io 


(-t€ B b) BAaByF > 44, 106, 107 S Ar x. ore eOU... urvor | 7. O€ veKras ( + od A) ov SeeAtprrarev (Bb id) A 
-i7. B*) Opnvovea T. 7. ut. aut. BA (f- F) ews ov edu o nA. K. end. ets T. otK. aut. (bbawods S) K. OUK eyevcaTo 
ovdevos Kk. ovx yOuvato uTvecat (Kx. 0. 9. v. > 44) 44, 106, 107 S mao no xd dda nnynt nals OM NI>yo xd 
(5 7% > M) ArM x. ore2°| ews ou BAF x. eyevero ws 106,107 Mk. as 44 9 te yap.] > Sas op. PL] 
> 44 Ar MF as| xkabws 106, 107 momo. t. Ovy. avr.| mot, autor exee BA > 44, 106.107 SL Ar ME | 
eomrO. .. . T.x.| > BA 44, 106, 107 S Ar MF eonhO.| > & en?) +8 (> Ar) T. to (7. > Babyp, 
(os S$) BAS Ar M (fF) +7. 44,106,107 +illi % Egan. . . . yap eyo| e€am. pe BA dr MF  rropev- 
copa mpos Tr. mar. pou 44, 106 (+1) 107 >S pr. 78 F ov mor. . . . pe ett| ovxere eAmeCovtw oWeoba pe 
BA Ar aywruwow (-tovow 106) €t €TL (ere > 44) oporra rt. mpotwn. pov 44, 106, 107 CeeAS Gow Jas Jess 
uo/ coke Suave Wy Sy OIE OPN) OVO NN OAV. Mom ww ANY ay 19 F ere] > & k. 
vuv . . « adn. aur.| > BA 44, 106, 107 3M F kx. vr] nunc itaque & nat.| > dr K. mopevO. . . . 
avur.| 9)n sasymed soba aba dr 8. x. etm.| em. de BA P. r. T.| avr@ o mer, (4+-avrov A) BA P. 44, 
106,107 $M ‘5 md Ar Mew, 2. per epov | p. wap’ euvor BAH > 44, 106, 107 S Remane hic penes_ | 
me#M 5 ay IF K. eyo amogTeA)e | kayo ear—ho (-AAw B*) B* wd NaBy eyo c&dw (-Ad 106) 44, 106, | 
107 ayy.| > BA 47 MF T.| > BAS @ArMF t.7.0.| >drM + pond) 1p umodeé. | éniog. | 
BA  umob—wow 44, 106, 107 auto | spand alr M mept cov| ta ata ce BA Janmae hoo fusoy S +an . 
de psu. ert odty. nyepas per’ epov (u. «. > 44) 44, 106, 107 8 nn bs dry Mos F 9g. eum. avr.| T. 

Aeyee BA az. T. 4, 106, 107 ME +97. 8 ille dixit® ’p mb ane Ar Mydapos| > (ovx: Bab) B Ar l 
ouxt adha A 23, 55,64, 71 fof waar lS in totum +40 zarep 44,106,107 % cmyeansn by M wb 
wos cos af ce] > BAM FE peto ® ws an ur ornws| > BA 44, 106, 107 S$ Ar MF eEaro- 
arehys| -hov BA 44, 106, 107 ard Ar bs Fr erev6.| > BA 44, 106, 107 S Ar F nbs M mpos | 
wa py Aumnow 44,106,107 Jemh Wy S + onnoen IF ro. «.1°] > BA et continuo # avacras| + 6¢ 
BA -eory 44, 106,107 > M P.| 4%. dae 3. (3. > S$) r. Ovy. aur. x. 44, 106, 107 S post zap. M __ zraped.| 
66. BA + aurny 44, 106, 107 +9 T.| aura BAF =. r. yur. avr. x. | > 44,106,107 S. filiam suam % 
k. To nou (SN A**) 7a (a sup. ras.) np. BA® x, edor. auT@ 44, 106, 107 mavrev| > BAR Ar MF zavra 106 © 
auto | > BA +70 mp. 106,107 + aarrey ta yon avrou 44 mad, K. natd. | copata BA Ar (Pe 1% mp. | K. KTHYY 

BA ap. 44  oves et boves % (post kop. dr) dr Mo > F ov. x. kap.| > BAF  «. x. ov, 106,107 Kap. $4 

post ox.® Ar mar.) > BA 44,106,107 SF plen. Mx. apy.| apy. BA et pecuniam «x. ox.] > BA plen. M(f- 


I) Il. e£ar. | pr. evdoyntas aurous BA +ppc7 mbes Ar >F avurous . . . noTacaro avrov | > BA avr.x. 
yonacarro avror 44, 106,107 S illum Salv. san. et vale illi fecit %. yyw Ar ME K. €t7T. ave | Aeyou BA [ 


(GI ee, 106, 107 3 ; et dixit # MF nnd ABN 4 ys. .- uraye | > BA Ar MF BadiCere Texva vyeowovres 
44, 106, 107 5 vade fili salvus sanus Bo kup.| 0 6. ( fost rexva BA) BA 44, 107 dr MF pre k. 44, 106, 107 
oup.] +hssloS >4r aemaxM Syqen F evodoca| -cet B 44,106, 107 -Aoynoe A node nen Ar yi> M 


upas | +reva BA -w 106,107. ayII EF x, 3.7. y- a. | > drMF Kip acme mrasbta | >BA x. 26, Texva 
tp. 44, 106, 107 3 x. 8.) > WM Ar MF mad.| * NA oOPow) a O72 M apo... pe| > M 
pe] ante amoO. BA 12. Kl... amen. avr. | SS 0) x.1°| + epudyue 3. 7. Ovy. avr. x. T. x. 106, 107 5 











Jo. 7a Hynov (RY), Th. Gram, p. 180. gepara (RY) = slawes in classical Greek, e. g. Dem. (480. 10), Plut., but always 
With atxpudeora, ofkerexd Or some similar epithet, in the Ptolemaic papyri (cf. espec. Demophon’s letter to Ptolemaeus 
©. 245 B.C. in The Libeh Papyri, No. 54). in the LXX (e.g. Gen. xxxiv. 29, Bel and Drag. 32; 2 Mac. viii. 11), in - 
Yolybius and later writers, and in the N.T, See Deissm., B.S., oh USS AJB [Oh TST 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 10. 12—1I1. 3 
they are thy parents as they who begat thee; farewell, daughter. May I hear a good report of 
thee so long as I live. And he embraced them and let them go. And Edna saith unto Tobias, 
Child and brother beloved, may the Lord restore thee, and may I see children of thee while I live 
and of Sarah my daughter before I dic. Before the Lord I commit my daughter unto thee in trust ; 
vex her not all the days of thy life. Child, farewell; henceforth I am thy mother and Sarah thy 
sister. May we all be prospered in the same all the days in our life. And she kissed them both 


(11}) and sent them away in peace. And Tobias departed from Raguel in peace and rejoicing and 


J 


blessing the Lord of heaven and earth, the King of all, because he had prospered his journey. And 
Kagucl said unto him, Mayst thou be prospered to honour them all the days of thcir life. 


ili. Tobias’ reunion with his parents and the return of Tobit’s sight, xi. 1-17. 


2 <And when they drew nigh to Caeserin which is over against Nineveh, Raphael said, Thou 
3 knowest how we did leave thy father: let us run forward before thy wife, and prepare the house 


4apprehendit illum et (+salutans a/) osculatus est (+et y) Sarram (+ filiam suamaf)etaBy pen pad yan 
amd AarM 2.] > BA 106, 107 apy t. Ovy. aut. | avty 6vyarep 106, 107 a8 illi y >F Yr. 
xpos | mya BA 106, 107 SaBy dry MEF +559 M tor mev0. "4 Tous 7. cov (ou sup. ras. (sey. ras. 1 Ut.) Al) 
BA +x. my a. oc. 1066, 107 SuBy dr ME ome ano... yovets o.| aur. vey yor. o. eow BA aby ore aut. o. 
you. amo T. Vv. ELot 106, 107 Sel aT, T. v.| premn Ar ws ot yevr. ae | >BAArMFE § xabus neeOa ny. 
106, 107 Spr. ( fost ws) pater tuus et mater tuus % fad... . 6vy.] > BAF 8. vyunrousa 106, 107 Av M 
ak, o. ay. axoyy e. (w| ax. o.ax.kad. BA > 106,107 S +fet gaudium @ wena css ype M owyne aa’pm 
ae €. (w| (+ M) snan arm dr M oe Ie x. aTaoT. uned. avr. | k. ePidnoev avryy BA F et osculatus est 
eam et dimisit (+illam y)aBy f Ar pr. ond pum Mo > 44, 106, 107 § K.3°] > 106 E. Acy. T.] FE. 
am. mpos T. ABs cer. E. mp. T. 44, 106,107 5 “D by aren M Texv.... arrob. | abed. ayannre (NN NII Ar 
*92 M) amoxuruorgce (-at A) oe (Salvum te perducat (ducet te y) ay Ar M) o xup.r. ovp. x. boy poe ew gov (co. 
>uaByaAr) mada (+ pop Ar +” sy jepa hts) M) ex 3. tT. Guy. pov (+ antequam moriar a8y M) BA apy 
ArM simil.F > 44,100,107 3 ever. T. kup. | wap Ar ante ex 3. M ever.| pr. wa evxppavbo BA a B y 
rov| > 44 xup.| +coeli aB y napani6.| pr. x. Sov BASE  mapaddd. 44, 106, 107 SF sm Air M_ trado 
(ain y) aBy as vy. | pr. Sarram #& Ar AM ev| emt 44, 106, 107 >S rrapabnky | mapakataé, (Kata sup. 
ras. Al) BA nap-nv (4+ ovres 106) 44, 106, f07 > S tanquam bonum depositum # (+ F) Jwa dary MF 
py dunno.) py oxvd. 44,106,107 SH proet & rac. t. pep... aneor. vyauw.| > BA alter F npep- | 
Tr M r. ( govl’| > 44, 106, 107 Moan Ar nad, ets etp.| > 44, 06,1075 vade f. salvus et sanus 
a3y abwd wh M nad. | > adr aro Tt, vu... Coy np. | p22) M aro tT. vuv| x. Wev 106, 107 3S 
Kk 44 > dr oc pnt. x. 3. ad.| pot. o. x. 3.9 adic. 44,106,107 S — adeAdy| uxor & Ar evod. ... Coy np. | 
> 44, 106,107 5 diligat (dirig. y) te deus et illam ut sitis in loco sanctitatis omn. dieb. vit. vest. (diebus 
vestris y) aBy aphor.| > Ar Mo jiaen b5 poanis mby> sods dr x. ameot. vy.| x. e&yOocay 44, 106, 
107 $ vy.| >adrM 13. x. amm\6. .. . Bac. tr. navt. | pera Taura emopevero x. T. evdoywy tov 6. BA x. emop. 
T. xatp. x. (x. > 44) vd. rov 6. 7. cup. K. 7. yns 44, 106,107 S aliter M AN 772 7b) DED vba i ‘ans FF 
aro P.| > Ar vy. | > aBy -Ar xup.] deum aB y Ar tT. Bac, ... ore] 1 mandi mbes Ar ote 
evodox. T. od. aut. ore evodwoev (-08. B*A  -w8. Bab) rz. ou. BA > 44, 106,107 S  alikr M Ke€ttre oat eu Ge 
aur. | x. KaTevAoyet P. x. E. 7. yuvatxa avr. (+et dixit iniunctum est mihi a Domino (aatyD" nabs Ar) honorari 
(-are y) vos omnibus die. vit. vestr. (meae y) aBy Ar) BAaBy dr — x. mpoonuguro Neywv yevorro poe Trpav tov mev6. 
pov womep Tous epavt. you. 7. 7. nuep. r. ¢. avr. 106, 107 3 > 44 MEF 


NI. 1. phn. M os nyyay | eropeveto (-4-"D Ar wba F) pexpts ov eyyeour avrov (-rous Bb? ¢? I) es BA dr F 
exopevOnoay Tt, obov avtwy x. nOov 44, 106, 107 S NY aby M Kacepew| > BA Katoapecav 44, 106, 107 
esmad (7./. uemads) S$ Charam af Caracha y Charan F OPS ArM >F y eorw| > BAF 
xarevartt| > BAF  anev. 44, 106, 107 in medio itinere contra ¥ N.| pr. ts 44, 107 + undecimo die F 


ma if} 2s ecrrev | pr.«. BA 44, 106, 107 +apes T. DA 44, 106, 107 Sls P.| +ixdon F 3u| ov 
BAF ywook.| +abedpe BA dr + Thobias frater & M rus | >s adnxaper | -xes Bo -nas (s abscess.) 


A 44,107 Ar MF -xa 106 > S_ reliqueris & tT. marepa| yools (24. cmt ze] ads) abd 5S 
cov] +72N mx M 3. mpodp.] +ow 106,107 “Sy poo fas pe = tT. yuvaos o.| pr. eunpoobev DA 
> 44,106,107 Sdre ME +4et eamus & croup. | coh Ss > M ev @ epxorra| > BAL 9 be yw. ©. 
mapeorat (-eort 106) xara cxoAnv (wats bradas $) omow yp. 44, 106,107 S dum prosequilur nos (+ puella af) 





: XI. 1. RY followed by certain Vss. omits purposely to avoid the difficulty as to the precise name of the locality. 
K$ on the contrary, though possibly not absolutely original (Reusch conjectures Xaddx, cf. y and Gen. x. 11), was the 
Most ancient tradition and is presupposed by the majority of the variants. 
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4 while they are coming. And they went both together; and he said unto him, Take in thy hands the : 

5 gall. And the dog went with them, behind him and her son. And Anna sat watching the road by 

6 which her son would come. And she espied him coming, and said unto his father, Behold, thy son 

= cometh, and the man that went with him. And Raphael said unto Tobias before he drew nigh to his | 

8 father, I know that his eyes will be opened ; stuff the gall of the fish into his eyes and the medicament _ 
will draw up and scale off the white films from his eyes, and thy father will sce again and behold 

9 the light. And she ran, and fell upon the neck of her son, and said unto him, I have seen thee, my 

10 child; hercafter Ican die. And she wept. And Tobit rose and stumbled with his feet and went forth 

11 toward the door of the porch. And Tobias went towards him with the gall of the fish in his hand; _ 


THE BOOK OF TOBIT 1am 


afsy io x20 BY (pr. oaypn-py M) dArM At Kee auto | = BAF Kowvas | K. 0 KUMP TPOETPE yey 
eprpoober avrwy 44, 106, 107 2 Kk, €t7. auto |} > BA P. zpos T. 44, 106, 107 $M -angelus # Aaje| 
+6 BA > Az pera xetpas | napa yetpa BA > 44, 106, 107 tecum =® M > Ar xornv| +7. tx8vos 
(4°72 35 bow ‘ann ne ‘Db mpd TF) x. exopevénoayv ([ andy] M) BAF M +r. tx6. ep 7. xetpe cov 44, | 
106,107 & de felle illo, et habe 2 > dr x. aummd.| > 44, 106, 107 S Ar Met abiit % avras| > BA | 
44, 100,107 S o xpos] oxvay BAaByF > 44, 106, 107 SArM €K T. OTLTW AVTOL kK, T. LOY auTHS] 
omabev avroy BAF  eumpoaber avr. 58, 71, 74. 76, 236. 249 > 44, 106,107 3 47 M_ cum illis # 5. > 44, 
106,107 5 Arra] oN wnaw'ny Ar wes Tam M exaOyro| -pinvia et &@ +NnN nea] Ar +I by M 
nepBren.] > Fray oder] g7.es BA > ArF it. odov] adventum 2% > Av F oat on M 7. vou] rada BA 
ArM fili % 6. > 44, 106, 107 S  epxopevoy| VIM PIN M ows TF naw... per avrov | > 44774 
x. ex.) AM F n°.| > BA tr. warp avrov| nu"N MF pr. oh M ov] +378 F cov] pou BM >F | 
bie See Al P. ax.| $4. 106, 107 Tuftera} > B Teta post eyo A apos T. 44, 106, 107 sy F Tpo T. 
Gis aa a to nar. | > BAM Aajse Tr, YOAyY T. 4x8. Ev TH XELpl TO. kK. ETAL EV T. Eyy. T. TUTpe O. Tpomedevcerar coe (mp. ong 
> 44 gloss eoaks o-ane §) 44,106, 107 S$ antequam adpropinquemus patri tuo % pa poston | 
maa pane F Emot.] +eyo Bo +eyoT. A > 44. 106,107 S on] dis scr. A +-avocker B avoryet 
A «.106,107 >44 enimqua# XS ot of 6. | tous ofO. BA F wo S wM avrou] o rarnp 
cou. BAM F >S — avewyOyoorra) > BAM  -wypevor 44, 106, 107 S  Jpann F 8. f. SnT NNW 3B OF 
PI Ne (Poss v- 10) Ar Sead rrp inna nam Ato M evmAacor | ov eyxptoor BF av ow evy. A 239 
55, 58, 64, 71 epmacov| 44, 106, 107 0,2 S +ergo HX 7. tx8.| > BA 44, 106,107 F Jya S 
anoarewer rt. happaxor) byybes Scatpryee BA “oS 2390 S insidet medicamentum # > F arrohentoet | 
arosakeara Bo Bade A 23,58, 71 pr. ods 2549 hxco S  decoriabis#% bay NEaMY 1 F ano T. ofp. avt.| 
> BAF avaprewer,..«.] > BASF t. fos] oe BA + yorl S slp 9. sim. M 9. sim. Ar 
x1°| nam F avedp.| mpoodpanovca BA Avva etornker emSAemovca em 7. odov x. ede T. KUva TpoTpEXovTa (TEpETP. 44 
Jhlo god S) k. edpape (x. €. > 44) «. etwev (+ ferags S) dou T. (> S) oe vt. cov (uou 44) epxera. x. (-+hOS-d0 S) 
aveotpewev A. ets anavrnow Tou ut. avtns (rT. v. a. 44 avrov) kK. meptehaBer avroy (x. 7. a. > 44) 44, 106, 107 | 
2°] Awa BA mater sua aB F exerrecer | ees. A 44 em] es 44 T. viov aurys| avrov 44, 106, 107 SF 


+7Jam F avra] wov 44,106,107 > SF — Eidov «rA.] med mame a+ ode Jams andy 3 
Jonas yn ay sep saw Paxdb ns Stab noes ayo mem avy Ss adem Ar omc any opaa amex 
(nis F) qui ns MF Exdor | wov A vides % matd.0v | texy. 44,106, 107 fill ano7. vv] V wd Lio ls 
amodo #1 aro6. | toh be Jos Shoo S n.4°] > 44, 106, 107 5 exdavoer | -cayv BA + duirepar BA ) 
> 44, 106, 107 SArkF +Thobias etiam lacrymatus est a8 et Th. lacr. est y -+TyY May by M 
10. of. 7m Spb soba xb sate omd anges) ony poe aa my Seat Sina Ar aveory ToBes ... 
avdns| 7. e£qpxero mpus t. Gupay k. mpooexonrey BA of M (41984 ) ‘3) M_yA6e zpos 7. (+eoa>/ S&) x. ovros 


€LOTHKEL ETL (po 44) Te Gupas K. OTE HxovTE T. huwvys T. vou aT. nAGev (leo bs, 8) amavTnoat GUT K. AUTOS TpOTEKOTTE 


(Sar0 Solllo oad comsiby boo yelo S) 44, 106, 107 S$ apanb wa 399 Tey Ae F k. e800. T. 
mpus aur.| o de vos (2) M) mpocedpaper avrw x. ereda’. («. ex. > M) +. marpos act. BA Mk. mpocedpap. T. 7. warpe 
aur. k, npe T. idnoat aut. (7. vioy aut. 106) K. apporep. ot of6. aut. nrewypevot 44, 106, 107 OF Loa goo 
voaunes Jog isso Ss coas? com (earns PO .90 voasll proto euto S yas dn by boyy Han 
opy i VW. of. sous po T3 Ny n° amby som Ar on OAy . . . avTov K2°| > BA 44, 106, 107 evepuonoer] 
mpocenager (a sup. vas. A®) r. yon» BAF exace 44, 106. 107 Jldzx0 3,0 S insufflavit @ oz M es] em B 
44, 107 > 106 avrov2?| pr. t. warpos BASH 47. yod. 7. 1x0. 44, 106, 107 8°... avrouvs’| > BA 
MF  exxappuce (pase &) tous of8, avrov 44,106,107 S x, eer] Neyor BA +F:iilli H => M  Capoes, warep] 

Tt ToOvTO emouoas TeKvoY k. etme TwSias (+ srawo my) aah? S) duppaxoy cavews cor matep (> +ead J.a20 / 


5. dog, see Introd., p. 195. 
S. drafdeper (NS RO), Th. Gram., pp. 232, 262. 
g. ie Gen. xlvi. 29 f. for thought and language. % with true Oriental instinct adds the detail of Anna's veiling 
erself. 
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CEE POOWOr TOBY WW. 11-17 


2) and he blew into his eyes, and took hold of him and said, Courage, father! And Zoéias threw the 
3) medicament upon him, and gave it him; and he pcelcd off <the white films > with both his hands 
14 from the corners of his eyes. And he fell upon his neck, and wept, and said unto him, I see thee, 
child, the light of mine eyes. And he said, Blessed is God, and blessed is his great name, and blessed 
15 are all his holy angels. May his great name [ ] be blessed [ ] to all ages; for he did chastise 
me, and behold, I see my son Tobias. And Tobias went in rejoicing and blessing God in his whole 
body, and Tobias shewed his father that his journey had prospered and that he had brought the 
money, and how he had taken Sarah the daughter of Ragucl to wife; and, Behold, she is at hand and 
16 is nigh the gate of Nineveh. And 7oéz¢ went out to the gate of Nineveh to meet his daughter-in- 
law, rejoicing and blessing God. And when the men of Nineveh saw him go and pass on with all 
17 his strength and not led by the hand by anyone, they marvelled. And Tobit gave thanks before 


pS S) didi, TSO, meh Ss 4 k. eef3.... evredux. | ws be ouvedyyOnoar deerpuye (-Wev A) rovs oO. avr. BA 
>44, 106, 107 worasll ormrauslo S et iniecit (introivit y) medicamentum in oculis eius et morsum illi 
praebebat (et momordit eum y)aBy >F fae, 1, Sale anedemiaev . .. oO. avrov| cAerta6y ano Tr. xav6. 
tr. of. uvrov tT. Neveop. BA  amed- r. app. tr. eux. 44, 106, 107 eso laa oo ANS od Rasy oo -do 
Jrosan S$ -+albugines (-em y)aBy saann yryo path hay yey naam Mopry ns onary od dana viens oy 
so AN Asn F ¥.2°] + dev tr. wov avr. BA aBy --ede (+T. 5) tT. Pos 44, 106, 107 emecev (emer. B) Parnes 
Tpay. avr. | nudoynoe tov 6, x. avaBdeWe ets T. voy avrov (fasaa> S) x. efiAqoen aut. (sae S) 44, 106, 107 S 
14. aliter Ar exhavo.]| > 44,106, 107 Ar M+ et benedixit Deum a? avro| > BA 44, 106, 107 aBy 
ay MF Eidov ae texv.} > BA Ar MF rT. dos... pov] > BA 44. 106, 107 & dr MF x. am.| >BA 
44, 106, 107 © 47 MF o| pr.ee BA > 44, 106, 107 & @.| Kuptos 44, 106, 107 x.2°| ore Wouv Srera 
Tov vtov pov 44, 106, 107 r. peya| >BA 44, 106, 107 M wmaso Naa F avrovl°| gov BAF Kuprov 44, 
106, 107 -+ets tr. awyas BAM + zou Oavpacra wotowwros 44, 106, 107 Kis) ee avr.2°| > 44, 106, 107 
pen $3 poo F avrov2°] gov BA yevorto r. ovopal > BA 44, 106, 107 dr (alter M) F T. peya 
avrou] > BA 44, 106, 107 F illius sanctum aBy Spec. eb np. x. evdoy. mavr. ot ayy.| > BA 44,106, 107 a3 Ar 
F benedictum y et bened. See. alticr M as mat. 7. awvas| >BA 44, 106, 107 Ar F Nats /uleib 
ef aliter ArM ore... pov] > 44, 106, 107 avros| > BA y Spec. 28 epaortyocev| -oas BA + in 
redargutione mea Spec. 28 pe| pr. x, edXenoas BA + ipse misertus est mei aBy Spec. 28 +5 Ar M 
(fF) x. Wov...pov]| > Ar M_ et reddidit lumen oculis meis ut viderem filium meum Spec. «.1°] >BAD 
15>. brev. AY >M Tofsecas 1°] o wos avr. BA Tair x. Avva 1 yurn avr. es T. ovxov 44, 106, 107 af G— x) 
>F xatpov] x. avrot exaipov 44, 106, 107 gaudentes aB(y=N) >F evdoy....«4°] > BAF 
evhoyor | -ovv 44, 106, 107 benedicentes #% EV erate Ts. copare | Tepl TAVT@V T. yeyernpuevww avTos 44, 106, 107 
toto ore suo pro omnibus quae sibi evenerant & —enedertev] amnyyecher BA umederge 44, 106, 107 23 %% am) F 
ToBeras2° | > BA orel®? ... Neveun| ra peyadea tra yevopeva avr {sin Jaa espa Aetye Ja] ev ™ Mndea BA 
F >AdAr evodoby | -+-a Domino Deo & ort2°| > 44, 106, 107 evnroxev | avyveyxe 44, 106, 107 
ws] ore 44, 106, 107 yuvaka| pr. cavto 44, 106, 107 o7t3°| > 44, 106, 107 — mapayiwera x. > 44, 106, 
107 ouvveyyus | eyyus 44, 106, 107 Nweun] evoepxopern $4, 106, 107 10, x. pr. x. exapn To/3ir x. Avva 
44,106, 107 a8(>y) pr. NVI yD) Ar cén\Gev| -ooay 44,106, 107 a8 >y +Tofens BF ToBer Bab 
ToBer Avia anavinow 7. vuppys| cuvavt. ty -py BA > y +pTDY bya Ar avrov| -tev 44, 106, 107 
aB >y xapov... Nwevg] > 44, 106, 107 aBy mudyy | m -Ay» BO >ArM Nu. | >aBy ArM 
ovtes | eOurpagoy ot eOewpouvres BA (cf. M F) edov 44, 106, 107 aBy > Ar oe Novy | > BA 44, 106, 107 
qui erant in porta Ninive apy pee as eOavpacar | ott «Sever BA (f. M F) ot yetToves aUTWY K. Ta. ob TUvaL- 
Tevres x. cGavpatoy ort SueBawe T. taxv mac. rt. wut avr. x. ovders odyyet auToy 44, 106, 107 Vvenientem et ambu- 
lantem cum omni virtute sua nemine dante ei manum et mirabantur aBy > dr 17. 17% drev. Ar >M 
iT, > 44, 106, 107 Eon. | e£op. A evdoyes T. 44,106,107 BOD F  evavriov avror | evwntoy avtov (-rev A) BA pr. 
peyady ty Porn 44,106,107 > F arev|-rovB  rov Geov 44, 106, 107 non F ocean. avr.] coram omnibus & pr. 
et benedicebat magna voce Deum et ambulabat cum gaudio & avrov | -rous B o Geus| > 44, 106, 107 
NW PII ep (e/ saepe) F Gabo actu || Se BVNIE nyywev| pr. os BAW pr. ote 44, 106, 107 ANN 13 
drF >M Zappg] adducens Sairam & ty yur. T. 7. veov avrov| ry vupdy avr. BA 44, 106, 107 F 
uxorem suam # «x. evhoy. | xatevhoy. BA evdoy. 44, 106, 107 avrny | +Thobis % k. etx. auty| Aeyou BA D 
est dr F EicehO2°. .. Gvy.8°] PON JON PL Ey pop pr NTA_NMMIN pO PD NNN NY Ay drev. ef aliler M 
Eioed@.] «AO. BA  Sevpo ed. 44, 106, 107. intra >F Ouyatep | +-mpos pe 44, 106, 107 fr. Sarva >F 


cmerK o> 44, 106, 107 x.°] > BAL MF cov] > BAacBy MF duyatep2°?| > BALMF 
evhoynuevosl?| > BAM 4a am F omar, cou] -K. pytnp cov NC" BA 44, 106, 107% => M K. eva, 
T.... Ovyarep#?| > BAM F 7.0 vos pov| ov. p. T. 44,106,107 > MF kK. ev T. nuep.... Nw.| > Ir 





12, 13. ra Aevkepara isto be restored after xepoiv avrov (froma Py). VP alone states that Tobit held his father gvcrs¢ 
dimidiam fere horam and that the peelings were guasé membrana ovt. a 

14. The second reference to the angels (which occasioned the insertion of ed” nyas x.) in N is a mere repetition from 
the preceding clause, being unknown to a By as well as to RY RS 47M F. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 11. 17—12. 5 


them, because God had shewed mercy on him, and because he had opened his eyes. And Tobit 
came near to Sarah the wife of Tobias his son, and he blessed her, and said unto her, Welcome, 

13 daughter ; and blessed is thy God which hath brought thee unto us, daughter, and blessed is thy 
father and blessed is Tobias my son and blessed art thou, daughter ; welcome, daughter, to thy 
home, with blessing and joy, welcome, daughter. On this day there was joy to all the Jews which 
were at Nineveh. And Ahikar and Nadab his cousin [ ] came rejoicing unto Tobit. 


I. Tite SELF-REVELATION AND ASCENSION OF RAPITAEL, xii. 1-22. 


i. The Offer of Wages. vz. 1-5. 


12: And when the wedding feast was ended Tobit called his son Tobias, and said unto him, Child, 
see that thou give the wages to the man which went with thee, so that thou give him more for his 

2 wages. And he said unto him, Father, How much shall I give him as his wages? It ts no harm 

to me to give him the half of the possessions which he has brought with me. He hath led me in 
safety, and he cured my wife, and brought the money with me, and cured thee; how much shall I 
4 give him further as wages? And Tobit said unto him, It is due unto him, child, to take the half of 
5 all which thou hadst when thou camest. And he called him and said, Take the half of all that thou 

hadst when thou camest for thy wages, and go in peace. 


2 
J 


x. 9°] > 44, 106, 107 ev rT. npepu ravr.| «. BA 44, 106, 107 F (cf M) xapa|] ev 7. nuepa exewy 44, 106, 
107 +53 F lovdaors | ev Nwevn adcAors avrov BA > F TOLG Tels Nivevy | > BA +. xaroxovow 44, 
106. 107 F 18. > Ar Ayetkap n*] Ayetayapos NO®  Aytayapos BA Axtaxap 44 -RaQmr® S  Achicarus 
a8 Achiacar y Achior F >MF Najfad| Naoas BA NaBas 44, 106, 107 gas 3S Nabal af in 
navis y Nabath F > MF oe e€adek@ee N*] 0 -hos NCL BA owes 3S avunculus a8  consobrini ¥F 
>yMF avrou | ons % TobiaeH > MF Xatpovres Tpos T.| (+a By) K. nxOn o yapos ToBera per’ evpoovrys 
enta nuepas BA aBy (of. F) a. 7. x. 44, 106,107 +et data sunt yay Milli munera multa (+n19p" M) 
aByM_ — yxatpovres| > ( postea restituit) Neb gaudcns y 


NIL. alter Ar I. ore (Nt (eid) > ore n*) €7€T. 0 yap. | > BAMF exadX. 2. aura | ew. T. T. tT. vim 
aur. 44, 106. 1o7 $M mad. opal o. rexv. BA rev. 44, 106, 107 > opa | > M Sovvat rov | > BA 


arodwpey 44.106, 107 SH jn M oben F mopev6. per. o.| cuvedOovre oon BA qui tecum fuit % Tpoo- 
Gewar| jis IBA Se (> #M) -@wpev 44, 106, 107% M > F avr@ | > 44.106, 107 Fes rt. peo. | bee 


BA+avrov 44. 106, 107 5 >F 2. are] > BH TwPias 44, 106,107 5 pr. “D my F moo... 
p68.) > BAM F aur. doom] dy avr. 44, 106, 107 tov] > 44, 106, 107 3% piob.| > SL ov 
Prarr.] [uf sole sox S non enim satis est # > M 125 yy F ddovs| devs BA yap (> 44) eav do 
44. 106, 107 r. urapy.| > BA 44,106, 107 S$ DIN MF evqvoxev| -xa BA SaByMF  queyse 106, 107 
per ep. | > BA ow M 3: ene} ome pe pe BASH pr. Store 44, 106, 107 jos nd my nan 3 F 
ayoxev) -noye BD tom BA  ernpnoev 44, 106, 1o7 S$ duxit et reduxit # snp Syn F vycatvorra | -y 
BA ev 7. ob 44, 106, 107 $ +odvia awam M apyrp. | 4+ pou BA per epou | > BA 44, 106, 107 Se 


TN’) T49 A kK. 0. cep. | S> oe} +opows BA Poy ms M qoguv .. prabov} > BAF . ov fdamz0- 
pat ogoy av {eav 106 > 44) 5a avre 44, 106, 107 ok i? oo? LL? tMe wy yes % nnd ws am M 


en] >2F ner bs by M 4 >SM «.1°| pr.’ aay F auro| > BA 44, 106, 107 & T.] 0 
apeopurns BA Atxatovrat | Axaov Sovrar 44, 106, 107 > a PIsA poi pan jo F mawdtov . . . nrbev} 
> BAF madiov| > 44,106, 107 F AaBew| > 44, 106. 107 F narov| horum % O30 wyn F Exo 
Ges | meu (-Ges 44) €x. Hera cov 44,106,107 tecum attulit % 5. exad. | +irno M pr. 1 F avrov | 
rey BA prt. & oy Mo oSyan quond Fo an] favre BASU(M)F 4[1 Na} nN MY Moun 4y 
F navrov | horum % Dan MF exov nhOes| exnvoxare B evnvoyas A cxw 44 WS hols $ 


oe | jnsane Mo > F es 7, peobov o.} > BAS haec erit mercestua® [Jravenm's] Mo ynww 4222 F 


1S. R® (except y) and R° reproduce fairly faithfully the original form of the name Ahikar, which RY has by no 
means entirely lost. D has Achior, an instance of B’s affinities with some Syriac version (aru/ en ). Nasbas 
in RY (with which R° is a compromise) may be meant for the younger brother of Nadan, but Vadaé is the original, the 
second and third conss. having suffered metathesis in N, characteristic transcriptional changes in a8 & (g->> into 
a>.), vocalic confusion in ¥, and more serious textual corruption in y, Cf. the variations in the Ahikar story 
and kd. Meyer, Der Papyr usfund von Llephantine, 1912, p. 106, footnote 2. af (cf. F) contain the original statement of 
R®, from which only departed by mistaking the sing. for the plur. Granted this slight change, R® is quite in 
conformity with the Ahikar story. J 


NIT. 3. dytoyer, Th. Gram., p. 204. 
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THE SGbOGK OF POBIT 12) 6-11 


ii. Raphael's Wisdom and Self-revelation, 77. 6-15. 
flis maxims of life, vv. 6-10. 


6 Then he called them both privily, and said unto them, Bless God, and give him thanks in the 
sight of all that live, for the good things which he hath done unto you, to bless and praise his name. 
7 The words of God show forth to all men with honour and be not slack to give him thanks. It is 
good to keep close the secret of a king, but to confess and reveal the works of God. And confess ye 
§ them with honour. Do the good, and evil shall not find you. Better is prayer with truth, and alms 
with righteousness than riches with unrightcousness; it is better to give alms than to lay up gold: 
9 almsgiving doth deliver from death, and it purges away all sin. They that do alms shall be fed 
1o with life; they that commit sin and unrighteousness are enemies to their own life. 


Fits revelation of his own being and office, vw. 11-15. 
cod Z py J 


mm I will show you all the truth and will keep close nothing from you. Already I have shown you 
and have said, It is good to keep close the secret of a king, but the works of God to reveal gloriously. 


x.| > BA uraye | > BA Buble 44, 106, 107 vy. | > BA 0. rote | x. BD >MF exan. | 
cakeoos BX pr. Raph. & “7 WKN M eK Foz. duo] pr. P. opov 44, 106, 107 your = ‘pte ‘pb bs M 
em " F xpunr.| > 44,106,107 M phn. F koe. . . . e€op. avt.| abiier M x1°] > BA avrors | 
yo KS = tov 6.| post evdoy. BA aute | -tov 44, 106, 107 e£op. | + peyakwouvyy didore aut x. Lop. 
ate B peyaduvure 44, 106, 107 + et ipsius maiestati date honorem et confitemini illi 48 y 7. (ovr. | 
awOpor. 44, 106,107 S py Dal F a... efop. aut. | >y al nmepp ov BA quiaacB > F up.| qe. 
1066 >F aya6a| -Oov BA — -Bov yap 106, 107 > 44 ager Spo Jag S  ymsdaa F TOU! er vote 
avtav] > 44 evhoy. | +rov 6. B\ 106, 107 aB 3 pr. nO F upy. | upouv (-ow B) BA 106, 107 $ T. 
Aoy. | +r. epyor BA pr. x. 44 et sermones de operibus af rov 6.| avrov 44a f3 urodex. | -Kvvovres 
(-ye. A) BA post evtip. amayyed. 44, 106, 107 eel > macw avOp. | > BA 44, 106, 107 > a8 ee! Ssa> 


— 


S evi. | > S kK. py... avtm) > 44, 106, 107 & et confitemini illi « 8 7-I2. >y q. aliter M 
simi, F Buotnptor | -a 44, 106, 107 fr. quoniam a /3 Bacdeas | Jhandsxoo § Kure evrep. | SS) 
kpunt. xan. | kah, -War Bo wad. -nrew A 44, 106, 107 epya| + cuptov 44, 106, 107 e£—Oar x. avax. x. €& 
—6e evrip.| avax. evdo£ws BA avayyeANew evtisws 44, 106, 107 revelare et confitere honorificum est a/3 ef 
mult. patr. roay....vupas} > A 44, 106, 107 aB Tu ay. moere| ay. -yoare B Jag eaaodteo 5 
evp. up.| Job MW yoas woke S 8. similiter M JLasjoo Jlanssso JladS a0 foo,> Jha) Joole 
JNss JKsarw floo.s) asd ed coll eho Spo § adyOeas| vgotec. (-reas A) BA 44, 
106, 107 af3 Spc. 24 Cypr. dug. Ps.-Aug. F cAequooumn| -ys BA > F peta 2°] x. BA Cypr. Aug. 
Ps.- Aug. (aB Spec. 24 = x) > F dixuac. | + ayabov ro odtyov pera dixaocurns BA ; poddorl?, , , adexcas | 
super utrumque autem melius est modicum cum iustitia quam plurimum cum iniquitate a 8 et in his 
omnibus etiam modicum cum iust. melius est quam plur. cum iniqg. Spec. 24 > F paddor (d7s)| > BA 
44, 106, 107 | umep 44, 106, 107 mAovros | moAv BA  apdorepa 44, 106, 107 pera abixas | > 44, 106, 
107 xadov| xpecoor 44, 106, 107 nomoa| pr. ro A moety 44, 106, 107 Oncavpica| -Cew 44, 106, 
107 9. eAenp.l’| +yap \ 44, 106, 107 af avty | > 44, 106, 107 3 aroxaburpet | ~apiet BA 
xaGapiler 44, 106, 107 a > SM mac, apaptcar | avo 7. quaptias 44,106,107. > SM _  peccataacB py Fk 
eng” | +x. daioovvas BA +4 et miserationem et iustitiam af > M_  yopracé.| mhycé. BA aB epmd. 44, 106, 
Io7 ,yassy S$ Aa’ prwyan FF > M 10 >SM_szmi/. ¥ oe | +6¢ BA  sotouwwres ap. x. abe. | aQpaptavovtes 
BA puxns | fons BA 44, 106, 107 TI. mac... . umodetw x. | >BAM is kK. yup avayyehon vpiv mag. T. adr. 44. 
106, 107 mac.] > $ xpuw. | anoxp. 106, 107 wav| > 44,106,107 S pry | = noq ... umederka x. | 
> BA 44, 106, 107 | MF emov... . edo£ws| > 44, 106,107 SM semi. F erov | etpnxa dy (be A) BA 


xahov xpuwac] xp. cad. BA x. ta] ta de BA autem af Aug. > Cypr. araxahuntew| + et confiteri 
a} Cypr.> Aug. 12. stmil, MF x. rv] > 44,106,107 5 et tunc af ore| ovtw 44 x. 3.] ov 
(+T. 3) «. 9 vpn cov 3. BA 44,106, 107 SMF tuaB Cpr. Aug. Spec. eyo... ypov| etonxovoby ( pr. x. 44) 
9 hovy (ached, S) apdorepay 44, 106, 107 S Odanyor Mx won I 7. d0£. Kup.| 7. ayou BA tov 6. 44, 
106,107 Sinclar. Deietlegia8 Naan Noa M n2’pn yah EF K. OTE barr. | Kk. etconxoucOn (arzello 
§) cov 7. epya x. ehenuoouva (pr. ae 44) cov (o > 44) as exomoas em 44, 106, 107 & wrautas | + ceprapnpny 


(cum, A py sup. ras. AY’) co BAM (fF) > 44, 106,107 8 similiter «8 Avg. — simpliciter Cypr. 





6. Cod. Vat.’s iow is the only infin. in -ov in LXX ; among the papyri the earliest example of it belongs to the 
year 18 a.p., Moult., Prod. 53, n. 2. E 5 rn 
trav épyev after Avyeus probably once stood in R* (as & suggests), but was either a gloss or a doublet translation, 
which is rightly omitted in 8 and R® but retained in RY, exactly as in v. 9 RY has se the doublet dicatocwny and 
inserted the copula before it. Miiller’s supposition that r. épyav here points back to DVN "eyo (17128) IT misread 
as ’S 'D ("78) 1737 is untenable since the verse is already more than sufficiently well supplied with verbs. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBE t2%12—1 


And now, when thou didst pray and Sarah, I did bring the memorial of your prayer before the 
glory of the Lord: and when thou didst bury the dead, likewise. And when thou didst not delay 
to rise up, and leave thy dinner, but didst go and cover the dead, then I was sent unto thee to try 
thee ; and at the same time God did send me also to heal Sarah thy daughter-in-law. Iam Raphael, 
one of the seven angels, which stand and enter before the glory of the Lord. 


iii. Raphael's Commission and Ascension, vv. 16-22. 
And they were both troubled, and fell upon their faces; and they were afraid. And he said 


18 unto them, Be not afraid, peace be unto you; bless God to all eternity. I when I was with you, 


1y RS 


was not with you of any favour of mine, but by the will of God; him bless ye day by day, him 
praise. 


s 


And ye behold me that I have eaten nothing, All these days did I appear unto you; and IR 
20 but a vision hath appeared to you. And now | did neither eat nor drink, but it was a vision ye 


bless the Lord on the earth and give God thanks: | yourselves saw. And now give God thanks 
Behold I ascend to him that sent me: writedown | because I ascend to him that sent me: and write 
all these things which have béen happened to you. | in a book all the things which have been done. 
And he ascended. And they rose up and could ! And they rose up and saw him no more. And 


= 


13. plen. M K. ore | CL quia aBy Cypr. alug. ovK woe. | > 44, 106, 107 MF Kuladoo = avuornvat| 
-orus > 44,106,107 3 > MF BE n6 5 || A, 1, Hey S KkaraAurew| -decmey A aov| post apiot. 
BA k.| onws BA wxou k.| ave\dov BA mepteorethes| -orettys BA  -eorethas 44, 106, 107 KSana § 
sepelisti 1 MF abba F Tore... , met, ce| ovx eAabes pe (s we sup. ras. A®) ayaborrotwy (ayabov torr A) adda 
ow cot npqv BA x. yAOev emt ce wecpagpos 44, 106, 107 (aBy Cypr. dug.=N) + eS. nurum tuam (ev 7. 14) a8 
plen. M 14. >a simi. M x.] >S  iterum Cypr. dug. apa| vy BAF 0 6. 44, 106, 107 8 
jn7y myn Ms aneoradxer| -edkev BA 44, 106, 107 pe | + pool S o 6.] > 44. 106, 107 S$ K.2°] pr. 


oe BA 44, 106, 107 Sy Gopr. Aug. 2%.) postoov BA > 44, 106,107 3 15. eyo] pr. WS p.| + yden 
M «s| +ex BA exra| > 44, 106, 107 M ayyer. | pr-apov BA aBy Cypr. Ps-Aug. (> in altro loc. 
Ps-Aug.) > 44,106,107  +iustis Cypr. Aug. mm all. loc. oe M ot] > 44, 106,107 S mapeoTn- 
Kaow | npocavafepovety 7. Tpomevyxas T. ayy Tes ir TapecT@Twov 44, 106, 107 Ss kK. eca7rop. | > 44, 106, 107 SM 
7 dof. | > 44,106,107 SF pr. Nd3 NM Kup. | 7. ayou BA rov 6. 44, 106,107 5 Dak > M 7a’pnF 
16. erapay 6. | as jhioc adu9 S01 dvo] apdorepot 44, 106, 107 OI bs ns opoe'a a A (Sf) is execay| 
-ov B 44 -apborepor 44 avrev| > BA + em 7. ynv 44, 106, 107 S x.3°] or: BA 106, 107 > 445 
e@opy6.| > 445M 17. en] +R. EM etpnvn| pr. ore A ante p. pop. M upw| terra BA 44, 
106, 107 vov| +ée BA rov 6.| posl evdoy. 44, 106, 107 as| 44, 106, 107 S$ mavra| > BA 44, 106, 
107 8 7. auwva| > 44, 106, 107 S  alifer M (cf. F) 18. > M alter F eyo... vpov 1°] > BA 44, 
106. 107 2 ouxt| ore ov BA 44, 106, 107 5 epn| cpavrov BA xapire| wlan hs S npnv ped? vp. | 
> BA 44, 106, 107 S# bance] olaaR> S Geov| + vpov B +u. néov A +eyw nrOov 44, 
106,107) + eho com S auTov ... upvecre | > 44, 106, 107 8 avr. eva. | obey ev. aur. BA xara... 
npep.| ets tT, awva BA pr. et uy autre vpy.| > BA 1g. et videbatis me af? videbatis enim 
me quia manducabam sed visu vestro videbatis y | videbatis me manducare sed visu vestro videbatis Aug. 
13122  vidistis me &c. Aug. simil. MF k. Gewperre pe | wag. 7. npepas wrravopyy usw BA > 44, 106, 107 


=) ott | x. BA 44, 106, 107 5 ovbev | ovde extov BA 44, 106, 107 5 opacis ... cOewpetro | coke you! 
ho JKRa0 L/ Sols od yohuoo yo! = opacts | -ow BA -cets 44, 106, 107 upw | -es BA > 44, 
106,107 _ eBewpeiro] -perre BA 44, 106, 107 20. Dayo odys to oat ns ode Fo aley.... 
Kup. «.| > BAM — avacryre ex 7. yys 44, 106, 107 S _ et nunc benedicite in terra y et nunc surgite a terra a3 
efopon. ...umpor. pe] > 44,106, 107 SM ov eyo] dors BA ypa.| pr. x. BA 44, 106,107 5 pr. ergo & 


nuvta| pr. ravta 4 100, 107 oo ors TavuT. T. cupBavra up. | t. ovprehecbevta BA > 44, 106, 107 & 

K. aver | es Bykov BA 94, 106, 107 S (+ mull. verb.) M +k. rov 6, evhoyerre eyo yap avaBawe mpos T. avooret- 

Aavra pe 6. (8. > 3) 44, 106, 107 S (cof M) +amndem M ALG > (44 eh, Be) Je K. averrnoar | adn Sy 
= = ‘ 


16-22. The linguistic affinities with the records of the Transfiguration, Resurrection, and Ascension of Christ are 
remarkable. With the whole of 7. 16 cf. Matt. xvii. 6, Luke xxiv. 5. With uf @6ei6e in 17 cf. Matt. xxviii. 5, Lo. 
cipnyy opiw cf. Luke xxiv. 36 (>D + ey eiyt, py poBeicbe G old Lat.), John xx. 19,48) 26. (With 7. 18 cf. John i. 13.) 
With €@ewpeire (19) cf. Luke xxiv. 37, 393 otk e@ayoy contrast Luke xxiv. 43; with drravéuny (in LXX 3 (1) Kings viii. § 
and in papymi, €.g. ém7derat in Paris No. 49. 33. ¢- 160 B.C., and érravouévaw Tebtunis No. 245. 117 B.C.) cf. Acts i. 3 
and the ‘Great magical papyrus’ of c. 300 A.D. (No. 574 of the Supplément grec in the Bibliotheque Nationale at 
Pans, reproduced in part by Deissm. in £.4.£., pp. 250-60), in the Jewish text of which occur the words 6pkiC@ oe Tov 
onravbevra T@ ’Ogpand. In z. 20 with dvaBatvw apes cf. John xx. 175 mpos Tov dnoct. pe cf. John xvi. 5, xx. 21. With 
yeuyare and eis /8diov (RY) cf. John xx. 30, xxi. 25, Rev. i. 113 dvésn (RS) cf. Ephes. iv. 9. With wv. 21 cf. Acts 
AML. 9, 10." With qtAcyour in v, 22 (RS) cf. Luke xxiv. §3; &@6y abrois dyyedos cf. 1 Tim. iii. 16 OPOn ayyedots. 
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iE SbOCke=OrF POBIT 11. 2212 6 


no longer see him. And they blessed and praised | they confessed the great and wonderful works 
God and they gave him thanks for these his | of God. and how the angel of the Lord had 
great works, how the angel of God had appeared | appeared unto them. 

unto them. 


iv. Tobit’s Prayer of Joy, xiii. 1-18. 
The Exile’s prayer of exhortation and consolation, vv. \-6. 


And he said 
Blessed is God that liveth for ever, and his kingdom, 


For he chastiseth, and showeth mercy. 
He leadeth down to Hades below the earth, 
And he bringeth up from the great destruction ; 
And there is nothing that shall escape his hand. 


Give thanks unto him before the Gentiles, ye children of Israel, 
For he hath scattered you among them, 
And there he hath shown you his greatness ; 
And extol ye him before all the living. 
Because he is our Lord, and he our God, and he our Father, 
Yea, he is God to all the ages: 
He will chastise you for your iniquities, 
And will show mercy unto you all. 
When ye turn unto him out of all the nations 
Whithersoever ye shall be scattered, 
nea » M oukere nduv. Sev | oux edov BA 44  ovk edogay 106, 107 ceo er> Sms 4c" xb M 
avrov | -bouxert 106, 107. ++ orckey Wo S 22 a UNGY ses avrov | ante mnbey NM orev. F nudoy... - 
beov x.] > BA  qudoyou 7. 6. «. 44, 107 &  -vvrro r. xuptov 106 are | > BA 44, 106, 107 § ex] > BA 
avrov | > BA iT peyana | > 44, 106,107 5 tavta| x. Gavpacra avrov (rou 6. A) BA > 44, 106,107 S 
omnibus & ws... Ocov| a enotjyoev auras 44,106, 107 S >M ws| prow A uyyedos| proo A 


Geou | Kup. BA 


NIT. > Ar 1. 41°] pr. k. T. eypaer apocevyny (rqv ap. (Juaaal S$) ravr. 44, 106, 107 S) ets ayaddtaoww 
BA 44, 106, 107 $M Sbanas Snnm aban jpn “1 F Tune locutus est T. et scripsit orationem in laetitiam 
(-ia a) apy en. | +hroom SM Evdoy. o 6.] Benedictus es (é passim mw, A-1 8) deus #8 o Gor] quia 
magnus es et vivis # yan yd vets (0 solam) meyd ween Svan Mas 1. atwval as 7. -vas BA 44, 


106,107 >SM x.2°| ort ets mavr. 7, aiwvas 44,106, 107 © +)Jzan Vs y Bac. avr.| est Dy 
wmzs Naa F 2. Pr. NBN FAD gw F edea] -ce Bab yam) MF ann men M cos a 
as adyy BA Karwr. T. yas | > BA 44 SMF _  xare 106, 107 # |x. aur. avay. usgie ad cup. jin. aliter M 
ar.2?| > BA 44 52% ek t. atwh.| > BA 44 $F THEA SAS evi7. peyshooury avurov 44, 106, 107 & 
ovd.| > BA 44, 106, 107 SUF o| os BA 44, 106, 107 SUF expevé.| effugiat tT. x. avur.| co 
yee S > F 3 e£opohoyeae | efopodoyecOa A or | Bo Ala lop.| Aeov 44, 106, 107 EvOT. T. 
erov| pr, Pen ya wpas we F upas] np. BA 44, 106, 107 § 4. semil, F xl] > BA 44, 


106,107 S$ ex] > 44,106,107 5 umedecfev . . . Cwrtos| aoe obasorho obas? Kadke S unedekey 
upw| unodakare BA 44, 106, 107 a8 peyahwo. | misericordiam #% 2°] > BA 44 kaBore | dvore 4.4, 106, 


107 quoniam # np-E° Kup. corey K.3° aur.2° 81° ny?” | kup. np. x. 6. avr. (0 Os o A) BA oe oe es 100. 1 °7 
kup. 6. 44 est Dominus Deus noster % 4° avr.3°| > BA x, 106,107 0 44 Kk" aur.t° 6.2°| > BAS 
et deus # 5- past. | pr. «x BA flagellavit # F pagtty, . . . Upwy x. erode S}-o By co a 


upas| yu. BA 44, 106, 107 em] ev BA 44,106,107 ob & yoy | nu. BA 44, 106, 107 mavr. up. 
naw BA 44,106,107 5 >F eden. } +ooyennd) Dw AND Fx. cwaker nuus BA 44, 106, 107 Saf 
omou av | ov cay BA ov 44, 106,107 ubicumque # dtackopmeabnre | cxopr. B eoxopmio Ogre A Renee Tee ED 
44,106,107 8 dispersi fueritis # 6. aliter F orav| eav BA 44, 106, 107 KIL. . ype 2?| > 2 


22. e€opod. (Cod. Vat.) cf. Th. Grim., p. 199. : / 

XIII. 3. Gre may be an error for of or, as it is Common to all recensions, a mistranslation of V'N (Muller, of. czz., 
Pp. 33, N. 1). ie wf ] 

6108, N's lacuna is due to that very common cause of such omissions, homoecteleuton, and is not 4 proof of more 
than average frailty on the part of its scribe. After he had transcribed r. Sac. 7. aw, of 6 ', his eye returning to the 
MS. he was copying, lighted on 7. 3ac. 7. ar. In v. 10' and he proceeded to transcribe 10”, 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT-—13. 6-10 


With your whole heart and with your whole soul, to do truth before him, 
Then he will turn unto you, and will no longer hide his face from you. 


And now see what he hath wrought with you, 
And give him thanks with your whole mouth, 
And bless the Lord of righteousness, 

And exalt the everlasting King. 


<I, in the land of my captivity, give him thanks, i 
And show his strength and majesty unto nations of sinners. 
Turn, ye sinners, and do righteousness before him. 

Who can tell if he will accept you and have mercy on you? 


The New Ferusalem, vv. 7-18". 


I exalt my God, and my soul [ ] shall rejoice in the King of heaven ; 
Of his greatness let all men tell, 
And let them give him thanks in Jerusalem. 


O Jerusalem, thou holy city! he will chastise thee for the works of thy hands, 
And will again have mercy on the sons of the righteous. 
Give thanks to the Lord with goodness, and bless the everlasting King, > 


That thy tabernacle may be builded in thee again with joy, 
And that he may make glad in thee all that are captives, 
And love in thee all that are miserable and all the generations of eternity. 


ml°| >B ev oly. . - 2x7] Se vpwv 2°] > B evwrtor | eprporbev 44, 106, 107 ahr 8. | 
+ oe beads § toTe . . . ag. upor | SS emtatpewet | e sup. ras. N° ovxert] > BA 44, 106, 107 
Kv. . . Scxavoowys x.] > 44 vv] > BA 106, 107 exonoey| momoee BA 106, 107 pel | pe Sup. ras. 
Jab oropare| owpare B (GEES S corde # evAoynaare | -yare A 106, 107 Upey 3°] + ut 
faciatis coram illo veritatem xupwov] Jost 3 vee F tT. Sikaoovr.| > F in iustitia % T. awror | 
ay poy mny mado are Fo eyo—10" > B [usgue ad 10% Bi—] eyo... apaprodovy] > SBD 
wn 53 sryS aman inn ymyda: Fo pou} > 44, 106, 107 e£opohoyorpat| -~yyooua 44, 106, 107 oxen | 
+ipsius % — Ovy apaprwday B.| -vee -Aw 248, 249 coram [in Cypr.]| natione peccatrice a Cipr.  apaproha 
> 44,106, 107 pr. DIA F K. MOMmoaTe... avrov | >F TUS yw... . Up al > 44 aes yw. (ytyr. ‘ 
Ss Sle » Be] eA > Bb oS ws F Oednoe| > F upas| nas 106, 107 > a8 (vos Spec. 5) 
kK. nomoe| ut faciat # upe | ers upas A new 106, 107) +NPN) WON Ne? * OM by Sah LF i: rov| 
pr- «yo 44, 106.107 F pr. Jos Sj = tT. Beov p.| > aB vo] SPN F ego (zd sub tr. ovp.) aB 
tT. Buode| 7. Baorea A 44,106,107 wod|> S tT. op. (7. vpo)| > S caeli laetationem (-orum -titiam 
Fac. Herm. Dif.) dicimus a8 x.2°] +anima mea (“&rum) af x.2° aya\Meacerat| aya\Macopat 44, 106 
> webwm no F  +omnibus diebus vitae meae a8 7. pey. aur.) > S wepea moxani ny F maie- 
statem eius fosf Jaudate (z. 8) a B 8. Aeyer. aarres| Benedicite domino omnes electi, et omnes lJaudate af 
Neyer.]| > SF navtes| postlepoo. 44 > S +000 F x. e€op. | ovo/ e? wohl S +rmybao F et 
confitenuni + ev Iepoood.| seg. ras. 2 vel 3 Mill. in A +-aarres 44 agite dies laetitiae unte «0° U 9. 
lepoo.]} > SF [ayiou usgue ad cap. fin. > 3| aytov| aya A  ayacparos 44, 106, 107 Haottywoe| 
flagellavit ® = paorey... . dex] Ddvaad paz van mm ona reamed mpn em oper ty qua ming > nde an 
¥ emt T. epy.| in operibus # epya| nny F vir | oeTwr 44, 106, 107 manuum a8 kK. wahw .. . 
&ixawv| > a3 10. > 44° fPlen. et althr F kup. ayabws | ayabw A in bono & [x.2° usque ad libri 
capul &:—] “| wa BA 106, 107 &  oKNYN aut. arxod. | of. Trina ww se F »| >A aoxnvy | 
orovby 106 cov| avrov BA 106, 107 axodopnOncerat | -67 BA 106, 107 aol?| pr. ev A 44, 106, 107 & 
evppavat| -pary A -poovns 106, 107 ravtas | > BA 106, 107 (des) atxpahar. | pr. exen A K.3°] > 106, 


7, 8. A line seems to be lacking and heyer. is awkward without an object. Metre, parallelism, and grammar are 
alike improved if «ai in v. 7 is omitted, Wuyy taken as subject of dya\A., and 7. pey. as object of Aeyer. on the analogy 
of "Nand 437 with direct accus., Ps. cxlv. 6, 11, Sir. xxxiii. 10, John viii. 27. 

9. works of thy hands, i.e. idols (with reference to Is. xxxi. 7), restored by Reusch from af in place of the colour- 
less sons (derived from 9») of RY and R& : 

10, The connexion of ro? with the earlier portion of the poem being lost after the omission of 6-104, the scribe 
of & substituted «ar for iva, which must therefore be restored. The Semitic construction of the intin. (evppavac) carrying 
on the finite verb was first altered in R‘. 
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Poe BOOK OF TOBIT 13. 11-14 


A bright light shall shine unto all the ends of the carth ; 
Many nations < shall > come from afar, 
And the inhabitants of the utmost ends of the carth unto thy holy name ; 
With their gifts also in their hands unto the King of heaven, 
Generations of gencrations shal! utter rejoicing in thee, 
And thy name that is elect unto the generations of eternity. 
Cursed shall be all they that shall speak a hard word ; 
Cursed shall be all they that demolish thee, 
And throw down thy walls; 
And all they that overthrow thy towers, 
‘And set on fire thy habitations ; 
But blessed shall be all they that fear thee for ever. 
Then go and be exceeding glad for the sons of the righteous : 
For they all shall be gathered together, 
z\nd bless the everlasting Lord. 
Blessed sha// they be that love thee ; 
And blessed shaéd/ they be 
That shall rejoice for thy peace: 
And blessed shadl bc all the men 
That shall sorrow for thee 
For all thy chastisements : 
Because they shall rejoice in thee 
And shall see all thy joy for ever. 
107 ey 2° gan 3°] x, 106.107, > x. 2°] es BA 106, 107 a8 tr. atovos| vpoy 106, 107 IT. hos 
.. ys| > BA 44. 106, 107 F bos Aap7. Aaue.| luce splendida fulgebunt a8 luce clara fulgebis Brev. 
Moz. Vig. Epiph. wep qotea bere F x. xatox.| n&ee BA 44, 106, 107 venient tibi habitare (-tatores 
Brev. Prosp.) a Brev. Ps.-Prosp. Wat. . . « ae > BA 44, 106, 107 marr. t. ecy.| a novissimis 
partibus a8 T. ay cov | kup. tov 6. BA 44, 106,107 Brev. Ps.-Prosp. dei mei a8 (cf ver nn sp why mn 
orn) F) x") > BA 44, 106, 107 za 8. avrwy 1°| 8. BA 44, 106, 107 ras x. avrwy 2°| x. BA 44, 106, 
107 # ex-| +x. B 44, 106, 107 to Bac.| pr. dupa tierum BA 44, 106, 107 rou oup.| caeli (-orum 
Prosp.) et terrae & yeveae yev.| -ea yer, A> EF > (sed 0, ets ras y.) 1 8wcovew]| pr. auecovew cot x. A 
post in laet. offerentes a3 fes/ terrae offerent Prosp. -runt Brev. (fA AWN NAD gave by F) ev oot 
ayaddapa| cou ay. B 44, 106,107 -Aaow A in laetitia fos/ terrae a8 cum laet. post off. Prosp. K.3 
ov... . awros] > BA 44, 106, 107 F or, Ths exA.] NOMen magnum (Pfr. domini Srez.) erit a3 ets 
tas yev. t. atovos| in saecula saeculorum af Prosp. in omnibus -lis Brez. 12. emxar.| of. WIP 
ans won F navres| + qui spernunt (+in rez.) te et omnes q. blasphemant te: maledicti erunt 
omn,. q. odiunt (-erunt Brev.) te et aB Brew. €puvaoty , . . omKnoes cov] peoovrTes OE BA 44, 106, 107 
emar.2° ecovr. Tavr.| anie g. odiumnt af3 Brev. xaraorevt.| pr. omn. q. Brev. eprupt.| pr. omn. q. & 
n° 2. oe] > F x.2°] > BA 44, 106, 107 evhoyyr. | ~ynpev. BA 44, 106, 107 es 7. atwra | post oe BA 
aB Brev. ot of. ae| wu ayareovres BA 44, 106, 107 qui aedificant te af Brew. Tess Tore | > BA 44, 
106, 107 mropevOnre | xapyte BY A 44, 106, 107 af Brev. yapnbe Bab + pou? et Tpos Tous ue. | €T7L TOL VE. 
BA 44, 106, 107 in fillis aB Brew. Ui ls eee dex. | Jaya MIN PIB PIP by F avtes | > BA 44, 106, 
107 F extavvay6.| ovvay6. BA 44, 106, 107, WY DUN F xuptor | Mn De F r. awvos| diaor BA 44, 
106, 107 >F title (UE oa a ce| > 44F pax.2?] pr. o BA ws 106, 107 x, pax. ot] > BAF 
evAoynpevot egorvtat Tarres 44, 106, 107 «et qui x Xap. €mt T. Etp. cov | Ot AYATMVTES GE ELS T. GLM@Va 44, 106, 107 


>F  xap.| gaudent # = «.2°] > BA 44,106, 107 HF aavr. ot arbp.1°| oom B Oe 106,107 a \ emt cot 
Aumnbnye. | edunnbyoav BA 44, 106, 107 contristabuntur £ nacats | > B (exe. Bab) 44, 106, 107 er] ext BN 
106,107 «x. oorrat| beacapevce BA 44. 106,107 em I xop.| dof. BA 44, 106, 107 F coves} 4 «, evhparbnoera 


11. The fine metaphor of R* in 114 finds support in a8 Avew. Vor. Vig. /piph. Vhe prosaic RY omitted it along 
with the universalistic x. xdtoixoe . . . ys which has been handed down by the scribe of 8 in a corrupt form. Reusch 
emends xdrorot do wart. and inserts 7£e after paxpider from &. : : 

13. xdpyre B*A, cf. Sir. iv. 25 evtpanyre B* AC for -76 BY, The emendation yap. for maper. (R*) was so obvious that 
it was adopted not only in RY and R° but in #. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT Is 15-=t 


My soul doth bless the Lord the great King ; 
For Jerusalem shall be builded again as his house unto all the ages. 


Happy shall I be if the remnant of my seed come to see thy glory 
And give thanks unto the King of heaven. 
And the gates of Jerusalem shall be builded with sapphire and emerald, 
And all thy walls with precious stone. 
The towers of Jerusalem shall be builded with gold, 
And their battlements with pure gold. 
The streets of Jerusalem shall be paved 
With carbuncle and stones of Ophir. 
And the gates of Jerusalem shall utter hymns of gladness 
And all her houses shall say, Halleluiah. 
Final benediction, v. 18°. 


Blessed is the God of Israel. 
And the blessed shall bless the name 
That is holy for ever and ever. 


CONCLUSION OF THE HISTORY, xiv. 1-15. 
i. Tobit’s Age, xiv. 1, 2. 


And the words of Tobit’s thanksgiving were ended, and he died in peace being an hundred and 
twelve years old, and was buried magnificently in Nineveh. And he was threescore and two years old 
avhen he became maimed in his eyes; and after he recovered his sight he lived in prosperity and gave 
alms, and he still continued to bless God, and to give thanks for the greatness of God. 4 


Bx. evppavOnoorrae A 44, 106, 107 F 15. evdoyet] -yerro A 44, 106, 107 benedic # F xuptor | 6. BA 
$4, 106, 107 16. lepovo.1°| > BA 44, 106, 107 liberavit Hierus. et # otxodopnOncerat | t Sup. Tas. 
(seg. ras. 1 Hit) A® aedificabit a8 -ur Brev. TI Nin 3 F Ty mode... ae Ovp.] > BA 44, 106, 107 F 


7 mode] iterum To Bao.| nomini regis # n°] > canhep.| cannetp. B cangup A otxodopné.1° | 
> BA 44, 106, 107 F 6, Tepe, | NO, evtipa B 44, 106, 107 6. emery A 3901 F mavra | > BA 44. 
106,107. +M7pN 2aN F ou wupy.| pr. x. BA 44, 106, 107 lepovo. ypuc. oxodopné.| > BA 44, 106, 107 F 
mpopaywvres | -payor 44, 106, 107 arov|] > BA 44, 106, 107 eius HF xpvorp2?| pr. ev A 44, 106, 107 
17. pr. xk. BA 44, 106, 107 & a} > 44, 106, 107 mare} -ce A pr. 63 F avép.| pr. Bnpudde x. 
BA 44, 106, 107. ATP. YAN JAW F avép. . . . Zovperp] carbunculo lapide sternentur # pyporoyné. | post 
Zoup. BA -Aoyno. pos! Zor. 44, 106, 107 Loud. | pr. ex BA 44, 106, 107 Naw F ToecnGupsier 
ayaan. | > BA 44,106, 107 F lepove. | illius HF x.2° ef epovow 2° | Neyoures (you sup. ras. A®) post aveo. 
BA 44, 106, 107 owe.| pup. BA 44, 106, 107 HF ANAyA.] +e. aweow BA 4. aweoorow (covow sup. 
ras. A*) A® 44 106. 107 > zr. lop.| us vpwoev (-ce ce 44, 106, 107) mavtus (pr. «ts A 44, 106, 107) 
r. awras BA Dominus qui exaltat te et benedictus in omnia saec. (-nibus -lis Brez.) saeculorum a8 Brev. a0 
sy obiyd qm2dn mp on awn F k. evdoy....k. ett] > BA 44, 106, 107 F quoniam in te benedicet 
(-cent? -etur Brez.) nomen (omne Prez.) sanctum (suum a 8) in aeternum a8 Brer. 


- XIV. > ArM I. ovvereA... . c£opodoynoens | emavoare e£opodoyaupevos BA JK.usoK> woaad so poe 
3 MSN INI Tay F ouver. | pr ul KerarreOse paren Ne |) > AU jradas Joo ole S dwbexa | 
cohol = evdo8. | +JKas 5 2. &8 etwy nv| nv eT. mevtnxovta oxra BSLE nv er. oydonxorra oxro A 


eyes. . . . of6.| amwderev 7. oes BAF 7. avaBd. . . . ayad.| ety oxrw aveBrewev BA F Jane ela Saad 
Sano eel eol La coon ewhollo Jao JodS? oS ovo wiol/ Jlasoms S$ et quin- 


quaginte quattuor annis posiquam lucem recepit vixit in omnibus #  «h. emoujo.| exoee A. BAF ett | 

> Bas mpooeb. | bis scr. «. mpos A* (ras. 1° Al) — proposuit & 2S evdoy.] poBecba BAF 
(, % ; 7 é ae : 

colare x >a . oo! 6.| pr. xypow BA san 3 eapA ber goer F c£opodoyerr@ar| -apodoyero (-ecoOat 

A) avra BA 44. 106 SF Thy pey. T. 6.| peyaros (cum de v7. 3) BA — peyadros 44, 106 Joss? pe & 





. oy : . eee Bis ae : ne 

Bees x Sod mady stood in R®. & has 7H wéAet, 77 being an incorrect repetition of the last three letters of the 
Pee ious word, and dde a later scribal blunder for va\e under the influence of the ry. For the complete disappearance 
of the aspirate in canz. (Vat). see Th. Gram., p. 121. For thought and language cf. Is. liv. 11, 12, Rev. xxi. 10-21. 


XIV. 1. 5 supports RS, the diffe i i ist’s issi aed F 
yee 19? ? difference resulting from the Syriac copyist’s omission of Zev, as in vili. 20 he omitted 


. 


2. avarewp. Not -rnp., cf. 2 Macc. vill. 24 A.V.; Luke xiv. 13, 215 Th. Gravz., p. 83. 
aah 
cate he 








THE BOOK OF TOBIT 14. 3-5 


ii. Tobit’s last words and hopes for the Messianic Age, 77. 3-11°. 


The future of Ferusalem, [sracl, and the heathen, vv. 3-7. 


3 And when he was dying he called Tobias his son, and charged him, saying, Child take thy 
4 children ; and go into Media, for I believe the word of God upon Nineveh, which Nahum spake, that 
all those things will be, and will befall Assyria and Nineveh. And all the things which the prophets 
of Israel spake, whom God sent, shall befall ; and nothing shall be minished of all the words; and all 
things shall come to pass in their seasons. And in Media shall be deliverance more than among the 
Assyrians and in Babylon ; wherefore I know and believe that all the things which God hath spoken 
will be accomplished and will be, and there will not fall to the ground a word of the prophecies. And 
as for our brethren which dwell in the land of Israel, against all of them will God devise evils, and they 
will be carried captive from the goodly land, and all the land of Israel will be desolate, and Samaria and 
5 Jerusalem will be desolate, and the house of God wil! be in grief and be burned up for a time; and 
God will again have mercy cn them, and God will bring them back into the land of Israel, and they 
will again build the house, but not like the first, until the time when the time of the seasons be 
fulfilled ; and afterward they will return, all of them, from their captivity, and build up Jerusalem 
with honour, and the house of God shall be builded in her, even as the prophets of Israel spake con- 


+ny 592 F  magnitudinem eius # 3. «. ore] de (pr. peyadus ¢ vw. 2) BA ws 8 44, 106 anebv. | 
eyjpacey x.» BA + Thobis & T.| > BA avrov | +x. 1. vious (eE vious nist pottus eEwovs A) avrov BA 
et septem filios eius @ ‘pb Aa ALE’ F ever. QUT. Neyor | emev aur. BA 3S precep. illis dicens # Oadtov.. . 
nadia] rexv. A\afe r. vos BA pr. whiaco Lhixw? ln S >F amay. | dilige & cov| -+idov yeynpaka x. 


mpos T. avorpexew ex (amo A) rt. Cyv expe BA (cf F) 4- plen. cl aliter F kK. atcorp. | arehée BA recurre & 
Mydetav| -cav B* A pr. mov BA 4rexvoy BA regionem Medorum % MOT. Eyw T. p. T. 6.] menecopae BA 
fussy Coradoo wl cision 5 emt N.| mepe N. post. tpop. BA > 3S post chad. & al ooa BA quod & 
Naoyzt] Iwvas o mpugyr. BL > say opnas $ ore Tavta .. . anavr.2°| > & navTa €oTd .. . Katpous 
avrav | xataorpapyoerar B xaracxad. A k, oga... anart.| > S x. oca] quae & x. ov pné.. . . pnyar. | 
hagh } yous JNNaw0 S pnbev N* py ovber NE® kK. Wavra ... Katp. aur | S$ kK. ev1°] ev d¢ BA 
Mnbea| -g A +nadu 44, 106 compa| epyy BA Joue S nmep ... Noywv| ews xaspou BA ev Acc. | 


pr. eo wehwo Janus S Glia oc oyur | = 0 6.] dominus %& dtarec. | excedet & Aoyor | +dei # 
kK. or | x. ore ot BA ot karouk. | => BN ev T. yo | SS Igp. mavr. NoyioO. x.| > BA lop. | praiols S 
navtov | omnes & \oodo S Royo. | dispergentur & — axparwr.| oxopr. BAS pr. ex illis & ex T. yns 
om ay. | ato Tt. ay. y. BA Nu} co/ hus ene hss? osas Sad terram optimam & K. €oTt Tac... . epnpos 2” | 
Jam Jag bss? od Joolo S €ota tag, .. . Zap. x. | > BAX Sap eere epnp.2° | > ev Aung | ev 
aut, BA J&1..20 gio s quae in illa est % kK, xavbyo. | xataxano. BAL > S pEXpt xpov. | pr. x. €pnpos 
eora BAH >S 5. plen. F edeno.| IIE avr.l®] > Sx, emozp.... 62°] > 062 ]>BAS 
aut.2° | bora S K. €TIOT. avr. | >t eis T. yw | > 3S interra & T. Iop.1°| > BA nadw2? | > BAS 
kK, ovx ... mpwr.| ovx ovos o mporepos BA > S ews... katpwr | ews (ws A) mAnpwbwcu katpor 7. atwvos BA > S 
quoad usque repleatur tempus maledictionum © k. pera ravTa . . . 01x06.3°] eel CMDS (Ase ,oadoo 


NESS coo uly S pera tavra] > Sof. WINN phy mxbp 15 F THs atxpar, aut. Tavtes | Tew atypad. BA 
nmavtes| post x. U t. 6. ev at.| > S rov 6.] >S orxodopyO.| + evdoéws (evdofo BP pr. as mac. r. 
Ye veas T. arwvos otxodSouy (seq. ras.) Beb me 3) Bas eis | mao. T. yev. T. aw, | ocxo8op.x evdofw .\ (if F)  +et in 


omnia saecula saeculorum aedificabitur % eAan. | aaah? S$ oc mpop.| pr. omnes % tr. Iop.2°?} > BA 





3. The x. 6re Of RS was changed in RY into as Se, his favourite construction, e. g. vi. 10 (where RS also has xai ére) ; 
vin. 4 (RS simply «af) ; xi. 12 (where the whole verse is edited by RY). R‘ has preserved this ws d¢ of RS, but it has 
fallen out of BA by haplography. peyddws therefore in RY originally belonged to v. 2 and appears to have been 
a conjectural abridgement (earlier than R‘) of peyadwouvyy (RS) necessitated by a scribe’s insertion of aire before it 
and the consequent Omission of r. @. after it. ; 

4. Before the discovery of 8 Grotius had correctly conjectured that Jonah had been inserted in place of Nahum 
under the influence of Jonah iii. 4. xaraxayo. (RY) Th. Gram., p. 237. Dr. Charles conjectures that Aoyo@. (R8) isa trans- 
lation of payynn', which was a dittography of any", and regards muyrwr as a solecism for wavres. Marshall suggests 
that cxopr. (RY) = pymam, Aoyea@. (RS) = pyran’, but this does not account for the difficult mavrwy. Further oxopr. 
in RY (followed by 3) is a variation of uixpud. (to suit the circumstances of the Diaspora of that time), not of mdvrev 
XoyicO. which was omitted on account of its difficulty and which is paraphrased in # just as ex z//zs is inserted 
in the next clause with a definite motive. mdyrwv AoywO. is an intentional corruption of émi mavras doyilerae 6 Geds KaKc. 
otaded,... "lop. was thus a casus pendens, and éni mivras (cf. the resumptive mdyres in 5%) was only corrupted into 
mavrwr after Aoyiterat 6 Oeds had been changed on dogmatic grounds into Aoy@yoorra and Kaka omitted. Cf. Mic. 
li. 3 tow eyo Aoyitopar eri TH udhy tatty kaxd, Ps, xxxiv. (xxxv.) 4, 1. (xl) 7. 

5. mp@rov (R*) and apérepos (RY) v. Th. Gram, p. 183. For geass Ilgen would read eos. 
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THE BOOK OF TCEIT 1236-16 





6 cerning her. And all the nations which are in the whole earth, all shall turn and fear God truly, and 

z all shall leave their idols, who err after their false error. And they shall bless the everlasting God in 
righteousness. All the children of Israel that are delivered in those days, remembering God in truth, 
shall be gathered together and come to Jcrusalem and shall dwell for ever in the land of Abraham | 
with security, and it shall be given over to them ; and they that love God in truth shall rejoice, and 
they that do sin and unrightcousness shall cease from all the earth. s | 


Special injunctions to his descendants, vv. 9-11". 


9 And now, children, I charge you, serve God in truth and do what is pleasing in his sight ; and 
upon your children it shall be enjoined to do [| | alms, and that they be mindful of God and bless 
& his name at every season in truth and with all their strength. And now, child, depart thou from 
10 Nineveh. and abide not here. In what day soever thou buriest thy mother with me, in the self- 
same day abide not in the borders thereof; for I see that there is much unrighteousness therein, 
and much guile is wrought therein, and they are not ashamed. See, child, what things Nadab did _ 
unto Ahikar that brought him up! Was he not brought down alive into the earth? and God . 
recompensed the shame upon his face, and Ahikar came forth into the light, and Nadab went ~ 
into the eternal darkness, because he had sought to slay Ahikar. Because I did alms, he came ) 
forth from the snare of death which Nadab had set for him, and Nadab fell into the snare of death, 4 _ 


jr. mw Luise oxres ossols eo! SS 6. sami, F tae... aves | > BAS terrae a8 oak 
eto. | + uhimuly lod? Led § x. PoBnO.] poBacba BA af sayd F tov @.| pr. xupov BA 
os S mm Fk adn6.| post emotpey. BA Jlanas S >F x. agyo.... may. avr.) xatopréovow 
(pr. A) 7. edoda avr. BA > S 7. mAavert. . . . avt.] quae seducunt illos falso errore a B 72 
pln. F evloy.] +-navta 7. «6m BA pr. omnes af tov 6... ev 8tx.| Kxupiov (pr. tov A) BA 
dominum in aeternum et in iustitia a B martes. . . nep. exew.| «. 0 daos avtoy BA pr. et a8 ; 
ot colon. | qui liberabuntur «8 pene... adr. | e£opodoynoeraa To O. BA penp. | memores erunt a8 

emavvay6. ete mapadob, aut. | K. uyaoet Kuptos 7. aov avTov BA emavvay6, | ie et aB Tie aava| pr. in 


ap ev tT. yy.» - Tapaddé. aut. | in die illa cum diligentia et omnis iustitia in illis erit a 8 ot ay. | pr. martes 
BA zov 6. | pr. Kuper BA ex adr. | ev adn, «, Sexacooury BA K. OL TOLOUPT. . . . T. yns | qotoupTes EAEOS 
ros aded. nuor BA Tac, T. yas | terris omnibus a8 9, 8. semi. F Q. K. vuv | § mas. ... adyO.1°] 
2S maka} rexv. BA eyo vp... deat. «. eXenp. | ov Se Thpnooy 7. popoy K. T. TpooTaypata x. yevou (yw. A) 
preAnpov «. diKatos Post mpod. lavas BA ™] é.] domino evuToray. | 0-29 Sa Spec. Cypr. K. Wa e 

tox. autor] wa cor Kados qv (7 BUA) BA tov 6.] Li2wS >d ev adn. x. | e! Ssa> = + in toto corde 
suo et # 8. «. vuy cu nas. | > BA nunc vero fili © e&edGe ex N. «. pn peer. wie | umedOe aro N. ort rates 
(mavtws A) eora a edad. 0 mpop. levas ante av be mp. BA Jars exe ys was S 10. > F ey 7 av np. 
Guns | x. Oayyov pe codes x. BA pollo eds whiace hyo ante Ede 7. 8 S pr. sed U QuT. TH Np. . . . optors 
aut. | pyxert avioOnre acs (ew A) N. BA > S ope yap... auryur. | > BA o> Kul Hig baunss Sh > 
ev aur.2°] > w& ie... NadaS error. | Texrov ee TL evrot. Adap (Apav A) BA AX Wil D9 Sp = ecce 
filius Nabad quid fecit a8 Ayexapo| Ayiayapo BA -2.93% 5 Achicaro a8 7. exOpeyy. aur.| 7. Oper. 
aur. BA Jasogs onss? fua./ ovyt Cov... yqu 5 | ws ex 7. hworos nyayer avrov ets tT. cxoros BA Joon Ws Spo 
oka? Joa) S quem vivum deduxit in terram deorsum a8 amedox. .. . mpotwm. avut.| x. oa amedoxev avrw BA 
SS r, ary. | malitiam illius a8 fn. . . . Axtxapos | Ayeayapor (-os A) per ecwoer (-6n7 A) BA > (vide 
infra) 3 x. NadaB .. . atoros| exewo de 7. artamodopa amedoby x. autos Kate By ets T. (7. > A) oxoros BA So 
oar toon S ore e€yT. amoxt. Axetxupov] > BAS e(yt.| + Nabad a 8 ev tT. Tomo... . avd. avr. | 
>a ey T. 7omoat pe deny. | Mavagons exorvey eXenn. BA > S ef... . Nada | x. erwby ex Tay. T. Gav. 
ys emnéev autw BA wan od Is Jus qe aa JsauXS .a.ar0 S& mak. | may. NC® (dis) x. Nada 








6. Tous wh. «rd. in loose apposition to cidwAa, the gender of the original Hebrew or Aramaic probably being left 
unchanged, cf. Ezek. xlviil. 11. 


9, 8. RY by no means placed 7. 8 entire before 7. 9, as Swete’s verse-numbering (which is retained for con- 
venience’ sake) suggests. 


_ 10. “Addp in Vat. has arisen from Naddp (= Nadab) by the attachment of its initial » to the end of ézoinge while 
Cod. Al.’s "Apa is an attempt to identify Ahikar’s nephew with the villain of the book of Esther. Mavacoys in RY is the 
result of textual confusion in that recension, possibly for NaoMas (xi. 18 R.V.), possibly through a misreading of an 
anticipatory and partial excised pe éAenp. before exo. In 3S the order is disturbed and the text possibly corrupt. 
haogs after om>99 may be a gloss from ii. 10 (gen) or a corruption of ho eS (Frit). ea2.is not = Ahab (Fuller! 
but a corruption Of Se) and +940 is a variation of sMau(. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 14. 11-15 


ir and it destroyed him. And now, children, consider what alms-giving doeth, and what unrighteous- 
ness doeth, that it slayeth. And behold my soul fainteth. 
; 
| iit. Tobias’ piety towards his parents and his long life, wv. 11-14. 
mii And they laid him upon his bed and he dicd; and he was buried magnificently. And when 
his mother died, Tobias buried her with his father, and he and his wife departed to Media and 
13 dwelt in Ecbatana with Raguel his father-in-law. And he sustained their old age in honour and 
buried them in Ecbatana of Media, and he inherited the house of Raguel and of Tobit his father. 
{a4 And he died, being an hundred and seventeen years old, full of renown. 


iv. The Dawn of the Messianic Age. 7. 15. 


15 And before he dicd he saw and heard of the destruction of Nineveh, and saw her captivity 
led into Media which Nebuchadnezzar the king of Media took captive. And he blessed God for 
all he did unto the children of Nineveh and Assyria; and before his death he rejoiced over Nineveh, 
and blessed the Lord God for ever and ever. Amen. 


emeo. . . . aTTWA, avror | Adap (Apay A) ée everecer ers 7. mayida x, amwrketo BA Jao od SX coo 5 TI-15. 
> E ir. > Saf K.uUUT . . aroxr. | eo eqadss.o Krag po 20 5 or. ed. | ero. BA 2°... 


azrokr. | Steacorury (pr. Te 4. A) prerat BA k. ov... T. kdurny | kK. TQUTU QUTOU Neyovtos e£eAtrrev’ (-Aeew. A) avTov 7 


Wuyn eme 7, KAuys BA omsses od Sas 5 kK. aneé. | qv Se eTwY EkATOY TEVTNKUYTA OKT BA qweos Kudo S 
eraghn | caver avrov BA 12. ote ane... . amd. avtos | abiit T. postquam sepelivit parentes suos ay pnt. 
avr,] Arva BAS T.] post amndO. be BA 7. marp. avt.| pr. Parag > k. anndO.| an. b€ BA auras 


* 3. yur. avrou | pera THs yur, aut. KT. vey aut. (avt. > A) BA  soatse oly? § ed90 anh K. axnAO. Dyer. 
avr, | +et fillt a3 Neo os Exf. | ExBarava BA ev Ex/3. | Japas = peta P. tov mev€. avr. | mpos P. Tov 7. 
aut. BA 13. eynpofsook. aur. | evnparev BA avrous | tous wer. avrov BA S crip. | Jos Jensls S ev Ex. 
7. M.] evdotws BA eige> S otk, P.| ovot.av7rov BA Coan Mwo 3 T.] SS 14. ane. | +hsag S 
dexa | > BS exooe A nonaginita novem ¥ evdo£ws | ev ExSataros tr. M. BA > 3 15. «0 re] > BA 
ap kc. neov.| > § ipo rou | apw ny BA anwAtar | -eay Bb eed) A x, «6. ...es M| > BA kK. etd. | 


slo $ my... My. | > nXpaderecer | -revoev A Ayeaxapos o Bac, T. M.| NaBovyotovocop k, Acunpos 
(Aga. NC® Acounp. A) wea BA k. evdoy.... AG.| > BA CHE oot Ae] SS A@ovpenas N* — Aguepos NE*® 
aB exapr | prick AaB «© Jom Jiu § mptr | xpo BA kL evA... - aver | Ss WAS apy | > a8 


} if. In RY ‘if the text be right, there should be a strong stop after Siaeovvn’, Dr. Harris, Sfozy of Ahikar, p. 1, nt. 
13. For éynpo/t. cf. Eur. Wed. 1033, Alc. 663, and in the passive Ar. dc/. 678. RY is impossible since Tobit could 
himself scarcely have grown so old before he buried his parents! He has been influenced by a desire to emphasize 

the fulilment of the prayer in vill. 7. Cf. Nestle, Sefz., ili, p. 24. ; : 

15. "Agvnpos seems originally to have stood in RS, for which the scribe of 8 wrote "Aytéxapes, influenced by the 
frequent recurrence of the latter. Dr. Harris (ef. c/Z. p. xxxii) however supposes that NaBovy. has been omitted and that 
in Cod. Vat. Aovnpos is a corruption of A@vp or “A@upeias and jv Fypad. a gloss or displacement (4./.7:, p. 354). Nestle, 
Septuag. iii, p. 24, argues that just as a corrector attached *Acvepos to ’A@ovpeias in N, if Tisch. is right and it should 
not refer to ’Ayutyapos, so in RY kai ‘Ao[o]unpos, for which two MSS. have *Aa[o]iptos whilst another omits the two 

- words, may be a confusion with «ai ’A@upetas, i.e. kat Acoupias, which found a place in the text after Nafoux. instead of 
after Nevevy. The assumption of confusion with Cyaxares or Xerxes (Lohr) is improbable. 
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THE BOOK OF JUDG 


INTRODUCTION 


§1. SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE BOOK, 


Tu Book of Fudith falls naturally into two parts: (1) The Introduction (caps. 1-7). War was 
proclaimed by Nebuchadnezzar against Media, and a summons was sent to Persia, Syria, and Egypt 
to join in the expedition. The remoter parts of the Empire, however, treated the order with 
contempt (i. 11), whereupon Nebuchadnezzar determined, after conquering Media (i. 13, 15), to take 
vengeance on Syria and Egypt. This task was entrusted to Holofernes. the commander-in-chief (ii. 4), 
with 120,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry (mounted archers, ii. 15). He marched three days’ journey 
from Nineveh and encamped ‘at the left hand of upper Cilicia *, thence devastated ‘the hill country ’, 
crossed the (upper) Euphrates as far as the coast, then turned south, ‘ compassing’ the Midianites, to 
the plain of Damascus (ii. 27)... After receiving the submission of Tyre and Sidon, Azotus and 
Ascalon, he went south to Esdraelon (iii. 9). The Jews, who were lately returned from the exile (iv. 3), 
resolved to resist, dnd Joakim the High Priest at Jerusalem sent instructions to Bethulia, which was 


tiv. 9). Holofernes, hearing of the intended opposition, called a council of officers, when Achior the 


| 
near Esdraelon, to stop thé passes leading to the capital (iv. 7). All Israel then fasted ang prayed _ | 
. 


Ammonité gave a long account of Israelitish history (v. 5), pointing out that they could only be_ 
conquered if they had offended against thcir God (v. 20) and advising Holofernes to leave them alone. 
The advice was rejected, and Achior was handed over to the people of Bethulia (vi. 10), who received 
him in a friendly manner (vi. 20). Holofernes then moved his camp towards Bethulia, his army 
being now 170,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry. besides accessories (vii. 2). It was decided to get 
possession of the water-supply at the foot of the mountain (vii. 7, 12) on which Bethulia stood, and 
thus to force the city to surrender, instead of risking a pitched battle. After thirty-four days, the 
stores of water within the city being exhausted (vii. 21), the people compelled Ozias and the leading 
men to agree to surrender in five days if no help came in the meantime (vii. 30). 

(2) The story of Judith (caps. 8-16). This decision came to the cars of Judith (viii. 1, 9), the 
widow of Manasses, who lived in austere retirement (viii. 5,6). She sent for the chief men (viii. 10), 
expostulated with them on their want of trust in God, and promised that she would herself effect 
their deliverance within the five days (viii. 33). They agreed to her project, without hearing the 
details, and departed (viii. 36). Judith then prepared for her plan by prayer (ix. 2). She put on her 
adornments, which had been laid aside since her husband’s death (x. 3), took with her a single maid- 
servant with a bag of ‘clean’ food (x. 5), and went towards the Assyrian camp (x. 11). In an 
audience with Holofernes she informed him that what Achior had said was true (xi. 10). but that 
now the people had sinned by using first-fruits and tithes (xi. 13), and therefore God would deliver 

them up to their enemies (xi. 15). She would herself advise him when this was to take place (xi. 17). 
Holofernes, attracted by her appearance, invited her to his table (xii. 1), but she refused. She was 
allowed to go out of the camp every day to pray and bathe (xii. 6, 7). On the fourth day she con- 
sented to go to Holofernes’ feast (xii. 10, 14), but partook only of her own provisions (xii. 19). The 
critical moment arrived when the guests departed (xiii. 1) leaving Judith alone with Holofernes. 
Ilis excitement had caused him to drink immoderately, and he now lay on his couch helpless (xiii. 2). 
Judith, calling on God for strength (xiii. 4), took his sword and with two blows cut off his head 
(xili. 8), which she put in the bag (xiii. 10) carried by the servant who was waiting outside. The two 
went out of the camp as if to pray, as usual, and escaped to Bethulia (xiii. 10). They were received 
with enthusiasm by the citizens (xili. 17), and Achior became a convert to Judaism (xiv. 10). A 
sortie was made (xiv. 11), and the Assyrians, thus surprised, tried to rouse their general (xiv. 13), but 
found him dead (xiy. 15). They fled in a panic (xv. 2), pursued northward past Damascus (xv. 5); 
while their deserted camp was sacked (xv. 6,7). The High Priest Joakim came in person from 
Jerusalem to bless Judith (xv. 8). : 

_Chapter 16 contains a hymn of praise by Judith. The book ends by relating that Judith 
dedicated to God her share of the plunder (xvi. 1g), that she remained a widow till her death at the 
age of 105 years (Xvi. 23), and that the land was at peace all her lifetime and for long after. 

he book is thus almost equally divided between the introduction and the story proper. The 
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former is no doubt somewhat out of proportion, and the author dwells at rather unnecessary length 
on the military details. In spite, however, of these defects of composition, the literary excellence of 
the work is universally recognized even through the uncomely disguise of the Greck translation. It 
was originally written in Hebrew (now lost) Pa Jewish readers, with the object of encouraging and 
edifying the people in a time of trial or persecution. In order to carry conviction the more, it aims 
-at the appearance of being historical. in its use of well-known names and of precise details, but this 
historical character is only” apparent. The author is concerned with theology rather than with history, 
of which perhaps he had a not very exact knowledge, although he adopted this form as the most 
suitable for his purpose. He seems to have had in mind the time of Artaxerxes Ochus, with whose 
campaign in Syria many of the incidents agree, but it would be unsafe to assume that he is consciously 
depicting an episode in that campaign. The name and date of the author are alike unknown. He 
must have written at a time of oppression, such as the Jewish race often suffered, and various indica- 
tions point to the second century b.C. as the most probable date. It is, however, possible that the 
author adopted an existing story or popular tradition, purposely confusing his historical allusions in 
order to disguise it. 


§2. TITLE OF THE Book. ~ 


The title of the book in Greek is simply “lovdei# (or ‘lovdy6, or ‘lovdi0). In Hebrew it would 
have been nen nde, like anos nbs2 and moo: mhz, or nwt ayn, derived from the name of the 
principal character. The name, of course, simply means ‘ Jewess’, and hence Grotius, explaining 
the story allegorically, makes it represent the Jewish people. But apart from the fact that this 
method of interpretation is forced and unconvincing, there is no nced to suppose that the name 
suggested this meaning. It is used personally in een: XXVL 34 aS belonging to the Hittite. avife of 
Esau. where at any rate it cannot mcan ‘Jewess’. = ae s 


Pa : 
$3. MSS. ~ ss . 
oe bee weit 


The Hebrew original (see § 5) being lost, the earliest form in which we have the book is that of 
the Greek translation, the only primary version existing. Of this thege are three recensions: (1) the 
usual and no doubt the most original form, represented by ier 5. x, A and B (Swete’s text); 
(2) that contained in codd. 19, 108; (3) that of cod. 58, with which the Old Latin version (VL) and 
the Syriac (Syr) agree in a remarkable manner. All three recensions, however, represent the same 
version and go back to the same original. Their differences are due to corrections made not on 
a fresh comparison with the Hebrew, but subjectively by cditors*of the version, and though consider- 
able, they concern the form rather than the matter. Such ‘corrections’ are most evident in the 
second and third classes of MSS., and vary even within the same class. 

In the notes here added to the English (R.V.) variants are only mentioned where they materially 
affect the sense. 


$4. Tie ANCIENT VERSIONS. 7 


The Greek version, at least as contained in x AB, is as a rule easily intellicible and probably 
a correct rendering of the original, but it is very hebraistic. From it were made the Syriac and the 
Old Latin, both of them fairly close and agreeing in general with cod. 58, as will be seen from 
the notes. VL is rough, often merely latinized hebraistic Greek, and sometimes misunderstands the 
Greek which it translates. The MSS., of which Sabatier used five for his text, have been much 
corrected, perhaps from different Greek MSS.,so that they vary considerably in minor details. 
though all derived from one text. 

The Syriac version was first printed in Walton's Polyglot. It was derived from two late MSS., 
now in the Bodleian Library. of which one. dated 1614, belonged to Pococke (MS. Poc. 391), and 
the other was copied for Ussher in 1627 (MS. Bodl. or. 141). With these a Cambridge MS. was 
collated and the variants are given (by Thorndyke) in vol. vi of the Po/yglot. The version has been 
edited by Lagarde, in his Libri VT. apocryphi Syriace (Lipsiae, 1861), from a tenth-century MS. 
in the British “Museum (from the Nitrian collection) with a full apparatus criticus. The Museum 
possesses two other MSS.. of the twelfth and seventeenth century respectively. 

A. third version, the Vulgate, is of less value for textual purposes. Jerome's own account of it, 
in his preface, is not altogether clear. He says that he found great variations in the MSS. (‘ multorum 
codicum varietatem vitiosissimam amputavi’) and implics that he endeavoured to produce a consistent 
text by embodying in his work only what he found in the ‘Chaldee’. The questions which naturally 
present themselves are, What were these divergent MSS. and what was the ‘Chaldee’ text? The 
MSS. cannot have been Greek, because the Vulgate differs from that version in important particulars: 


? 
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e.g. Xiv. 5-7 comes at the end of xiii; i. 12°—-16 and iv. 3 are omitted + iv. 13-15 is altered : additions 
are made after xiv. 12 and elsewhere; names and numbers often differ. In fact, if compared with 
the Greek, the Vulgate presents the appearance of a paraphrastic recension. On the other hand, 
apart from these material differences, it often follows VL closely even in diction (cf. cap. 16), and the 
resemblance throughout is sufficient to show that Jerome used MSS. of the VL, which he merely 
adapted and corrected, as he considered, by the help of his ‘Chaldee’ text. It is evident from his 
own remarks (‘huic unam lucubratiunculam dedi. magis sensum e scnsu, quam ex verbo verbum 
transferens’) that he spent very little time or trouble on it, and for this reason its style is less like 
Jerome's than the rest of the Vulgate. 

As to the ‘ Chaldee’ text, we have no other evidence. It will be remembered that he speaks 
in the same way of a Chaldee text of Tobit, and that an Aramaic recension of that book was actually 
found and published by Neubauer (Oxford, 1878). No such text of Judith is now known, but as 
Jerome’s statement is explicit with regard to both books, we have to inquire what the text was. 
Probably the answer is to be found in a sentence in the preface to Judith, *Chaldaeo tamen sermone 
conscriptus inter historias computatur. If Azsforzas represents nvv'yo, he means that the story of 
Judith was regarded as a ayyn, such as we find embodied in midrashim, or even composed separately 
for use on special occasions. Later forms of the story, in Hebrew (see § 8), were composed and so 
used. and in Neubauer’s midrashic MS. the story of Tobit is called as a matter of course maw awyn. 
We may therefore conclude that Jerome, finding no Hebrew text of the book, used an Aramaic 
mz (Azs/orza) containing a free treatment, not a translation, of the story, derived probably from the 
Greck. He evidently attached more importance to it than to VL, since he included in his own work 
only what he found in the Chaldee, but in language he was naturally influenced by VL where the 
two coincide. Thus the Vulgate of Judith is a hurried version of an Aramaic midrash containing a 
free presentation of the story, rather than a translation of any given text. It omits about one-fifth 
of the book. 


g $5. DATE OF THE ORIGINAL, AND OF THE VERSIONS. 


(a) The existing versions thus all go back, through the existing Greek, to the same original, 
their differences being duc to alterations within the versions. It is now generally agreed (against 
earlicr scholars such as Fabricius, Jahn, and Eichhorn) that this original was Semitic, and Hebrew 
rather than Aramaic. Indeed there can be no possibility of doubt if we consider the style of the 
Greek and the nature of some of the mistakes in it. The language is not merely that popular Greek 
which we now know from papyri of the early centuries A.D. to have been identical with the cow) 
didAextos of the New Testament, even when independent of any Semitic idiom. The translation is _ 
so literal that it can be put back into Hebrew with ease, and in some cases becomes fully intelligible 
only when so re-translated. Morcover, the unusual lack of particles shows that the writer was under 
the influence of a foreign idiom, while the constant recurrence of phrases uncommon in late Greek 
but frequent in Hebrew shows incontestably the language of the original. Such are e.g. a76 
Fpooanov =a, eis Tpdownoy =3H5, the frequent use of o@dépa = IN2, €v = 3, and many more: see 
the notes on iv. 2, v. 12, 19, vii. 10, 28, Nii. 4, xiii. 4, 8, 13, 16, xiv. 2, 6,11. The same conclusion | 
is indicated by the confusion in the geographical names, due to uncertainty in the mind of the 
translator as well as to mistakes of copyists, so far as it is not intentional on the part of the author 
(sce $6). So also in other names, e. g. Achior no doubt = nx, chosen as meaning ‘friend of the | 
Jews’, with the common confusion of 3 and 7. 

Against this comparative certainty we have the express statement of Origen (ad Afric. 13), | 
ode Ty “Lovdi}O (xparrat) owe yap Exovow aiza Kal év dmoxptpos EBpatort, ws da aitav pabdvTes éyvoxapev, | 1 
as well as the fact that Jerome did not use a Hebrew text, which he certainly would have done if he 
had found one. It is possible that in the statement which Origen received from his Jewish informants, 
stress should be laid on xperrat rather than éxovew, and that it had fallen out of use and was not even | 
included among the apocryphal books at the beginning of the third century. This must have been 
only temporary, since in 398 Jerome says ‘Apud Hebraeos liber Judith inter apocrypha legitur ’. | 
Jerome's preface is all rather obscure, and it may be that he reaily means here to indicate a Hebrew text 
which he knew to exist but did not possess. In the very next sentence he speaks of the Chaldee 
which ‘inter historias computatur’, a degree lower than apocrypha, and seems to draw a distinction 
between them. No trace of the Hebrew original now survives. 

The story is represented as taking place just after the return from the exile (iv. 3). The author 
does not, however, represent himself (as e.g. Daniel) as contemporary with the events recorded. In 
fact, he must have written much later. The return is far enough away to have become a sort of 
golden age, a time of simple happiness granted by God in consequence of the piety of the people. 
In this, as in its details, the description is wholly at variance with history (see § 6), either because the 
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author did not know the facts, or because he was intentionally disguising them. He cannot have 
written as late as the first century A.D., for the book is quoted by Clement of Rome (1 Cor. 55). 
Moreover, there is no allusion to the final destruction of the temple, nor even to the Roman occupation 
of Palestine. Jewish tradition connects the story with the time of the Maccabees, making Judith the 
daughter of Johanan or Mattathia (Zunz, Gottesd. Vortrage, 2nd ed., p. 131), and this date agrees 
on the whole best with the author's point of view (see $9). We must, however, be careful to 
distinguish between the date of composition and the real or supposed date of the events related 
(see $6). The author evidently puts back into_his post-cxilic story the state of things under which 
he himself lived. There was no king, but the whole people is united under the High Priest (Joakim) 
governing with the yepovoia or Sanhedrim. The object of the book, too, is clearly to encourage the 
nation to resist the enemies of their religion. awé-country even under the most desperate circumstances, 
and presupposes a time of great political or religious emergency. These several points, as well as 
the definitely Pharisaic theology, most naturally indicate an author living towards the middle of the 
second century B.C. Such is the view of Schurer, Hilgenfeld, and Noldeke. (Cf. also Chajes in 
Festschrift... Harkavy, p. 105 Heb., who finds a number of parallels with the books of the 
Maccabees.) Ball proposes a date about 79-70 B.c., and argues with great ingenuity that Judith is 
modelled on Salome, successively wife of Aristobulus and Jannat, but this seems less probable than 
the earlier date. 

The fact that the book is not mentioned by Josephus or Philo or in the New Testament proves 
nothing. Josephus does not refer to Job, besides other books, and Philo does not notice any of the 
Apocrypha. 

(4) The versions can only be approximately dated. The earliest reference to the book, and 
no doubt to the Greek version of it, is by Clement of Rome (1 Cor. 55. 4 and 5) about go A.D. He 
alludes to the story as if it were well known to his Greek readers, very much in the same way as he 
goes on to speak of Esther. Allowing some time for the original book to become established before 
it was translated, and some time for the translation to become known, we should probably date the 
Greek not later than the beginning of the first century A. b. 

The VL was made from the Greek, and as in Jerome’s time (see § 4) it was already very 
corrupt, it must have been a long time in existence. The Syriac, which agrees closely with it, was 
possibly made about the same time from the same Greek text, for the use of oriental Christians. 
Fritzsche surmises vaguely that both were made between the first and third centuries A. D., and we 
have no means of dating them more precisely. 


$6. INTEGRITY OF THE TEXT; ITs HISTORICAL FRAMEWORK. 

It has been suggested that the story is founded on a popular tradition, true or imaginary. 
Reuss thought that the Song in cap. 16 was an early composition, like the song of Deborah, and that 
the story was built upon it. It is certainly remarkable that in xvi. 10 Persians and Medes, not 
Assyrians, are mentioned. There can be no doubt that Judith belongs to the family of Jael, Esther, 
and Joan of Arc. Such a theme appeals strongly to popular imagination, and even if based on fact, 
easily tends to be overlaid with fiction. Whatever may be the truth, the work, as we have it, is 
a consistent whole, and, with the possible exception of the song, shows no signs of being by more 
than one hand. 

What then is the period which the author is proposing to describe, and how far is it in agree- 
ment with history? ‘The question has been very variously answered. Attempts have becn made 
to identify the Nebuchadnezzar of the story with Assurbanipal, Xerxes I, Artaxerxes Ochus, 
Antiochus Epiphanes: Arphaxad with Deioces or Phraortes. Without discussing these theories in 
detail, it may be said at once that none of them is consistent without a good deal of forcing. The 
historical Nebuchadnezzar did not reign at Nineveh (i. 1): he died in 562, and the return from the 
exile was not till about 536. He did not make war on Media (i. 7) nor capture Ecbatana. Nor do 
the annals of Assurbanipal, though they are very full, record anything of the kind, while Media had 
ceased to be a power before the time of the other kings whom it has been proposed to identify with 
Nebuchadnezzar. ‘ At the time of the Return, the Babylonian empire had passed to the Persians. 
They were not likely to send a punitive expedition against the Jews, who were not then ina position 
to offer any resistance. Moreover, Arphaxad is not the name of any Median king mentioned by 
Herodotus, and the fortifications of Ecbatana were not built by him but by Deioces (Hdt. i. 9&): 
(H)olofernes (= Orofernes) and Bagoas, if they are historical names, are Persian, and belong to the 
time of Artaxerxes Ochus (see below). Again, there was no king in Israel, but the people was ruled 
by the High Priest Joakim (iv. 6, 8, 14, xv. 8) and a Sanhedrim (iv. 8, xv. 8). It has been 
suggested that this points to the reign of Manasseh when he was a prisoner in Babylon, or to the 
minority of Josiah. Either explanation is improbable. If a High Priest was acting for the king, so 
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unusual a situation would have to be explained, whereas it is taken for granted, and also it is in- 
consistent with the references to the exile (iv. 3, v. 18). The suggestion that Joakim (Eliachim in 
the Vulgate) is the same as the Eliakim of 2 Kings xviii. 18, and that he may have survived as High 
Priest under Manassch, is not supported by the list of High Priests. In fact the author clearly 
intends to put his story at the time of the Return, but makes no attempt to fill in the picture con- 
sistently. If it is to be made consistent, this can only be done by explaining the names as pseudonyms 
disguising really historical persons. This is the view taken by Ball, and it must be admitted that he 
finds some remarkable coincidences. on the assumption that Nebuchadnezzar is Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the Assyrians are Syrians. Nineveh is Antioch, and Arphaxad is Arsaces of Persia (= Media), against 
whom Antiochus made an expedition. But if the book is historical fictzou, as it seems to be, we need 
not expect to explain all its statements. The writer selected such incidents as suited his purpose, 
without troubling about historical accuracy. The framework of the story was most probably 
suggested (so Schiirer and others) by the campaign of Artaxerxes Ochus against Phoenicia and 
Egypt (about 350 b.c.). One of his gencrals was Holofernes, brother of the king of Cappadocia 
(Diod. Sic. xxxi. 19), who was sent against Egypt, though it is expressly stated that he died in his 
own country, and a certain Bagoas was his most trusted servant (Diod. Sic. xvi. 47). Sidon sur- 
rendered to the Persians (cf. Judith ii. 28 seq.), and the army then marched south towards Egypt, 
passing, no doubt, through Esdraelon (iii.9). If any incident occurred in the campaign similar te that 
related here, we have no other record of it. The details are not meant to be historical. Nebuchad- 
nezzar is introduced as the typical arch-enemy of Judaea: the time of the Return is chosen as being 
Tar away and little known, and the author is guilty of a further anachronism by describing his 
characters under the conditions of his own day. In the song (xvi. 10), if that is by the author of the 
rest, the mention of Persians seems to show that he was really thinking of the campaign of Artaxerxes 
Ochus. He also affects archaic names and allusions: hence with Nebuchadnezzar’s army he includes 
princes of Moab and captains of Ammon (v. 2), the traditional enemies of Israel, who were in place, 
c.g. in 2 Kings xxiv. 2, but can surely not have been important in 150 or even 350 B.C. Similarly 
Midian (ii. 26) and Esau (vii. 8) are archaistic for Arabs and Idumaeans. 

Such being the method of the book, we need not expect to identify all the geographical any 
more than the personal names. Bethulia, the scene of the story, is very like Shechem, and, if the 
author was thinking of Shechem, that may account for his using the name BervAova = mby ma, since 
the Samaritans call Mt. Gerizim 5x ma. It also fits the story, as a place of first-rate strategic 
importance. far better than Safed or Bait Ilfa, which have also been proposed. With regard to the 
other place-names, there is evidently a good deal of corruption either in the original or in the 
versions, or both. Many of them are too much distorted to be recognizable, but they may conceal 
actual sites, known or unknown. They can hardly be purely imaginary. Torrey (FAOS, 1899, 
pp- 160 sqq. and Florilegium .. . de Vugii’, p. 599) shows that, taking Bethulia to be Shechem, the 
other places agree, so far as they can be identified. See further on iv. 6. 


$7. THE AUTHOR OF THE Book. 


As to the anonymous author there is no tradition. From his writing in Hebrew and from his 
detailed references to the geography of the Holy Land, it may be inferred that he was a Palestinian 
Jew. From his theological views (§ g) it seems that he belonged to the Pharisaic party. He was 
a man of some literary skill. The story is well told, and apart from a certain tendency to exaggerate 
the magnitude of the military operations, the style is restrained and straightforward, without 
unnccessary elaboration. He was also well acquainted with the literature of his people, for, while his 
descriptions have vigour and originality, the book is full of reminiscences of the Old Testament, 
c.g. with the story of Achior in caps. 5, 6, cf. that of Micaiah in 1 Kings 22; with viii. 3 cf. 2 Kings 
iv. 18 seq.; vili.16 is a quotation from Num. xxiii. 1g; ix. 7, xvi. 3 from Exod. xv. 3: xiii. 18 from 
Gen. xiv. 19, 20. The fact that the quotations agree with the LXX rather than with the Hebrew 
text may be merely due to the translator. The author apparently knew some of the latest of the 
O. T. books (Esther and Daniel), and in v. 6-8 draws upon some midrashic source for the story of 
Abraham. : 

$8. LATER USE OF THE Book. 


(2) Although the Book of Judith was not received by the Jews, the story was well known to them, 
at Icast in the middle ages. It is mentioned in the liturgy for Hanukka (the feast of the Dedication 
of the temple. instituted by Judas Maccabaeus on Chisleu 25), and appears in various Hebrew forms 
among the minor midrashim (see Zunz, Gottesd. Vortrdge, ed. 2, p. 131). A short recension of it is 
edited by Jellinek in his Bet ha-AMidrasch, i. p- 130, a longer text, ibid. p- 132, and another, zézd. ii, 
p. 12. Three more forms of the story are found in MSS. of the Bodleian Library. See also 
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Gaster in PSBa, xvi, p. 156. A text translated from the Vulgate, and agreeing with that of 
two Bodleian MSS. (Heb. d. 11 f. 259 and MS. Opp. 712 f. 164), was published at Venice about 
1651, under the title of nna aAzy2. None of these is in any sense a translation of the Greek, still 
less the original form of the book. They are free sketches of a well-known stor y, set down from 
memory, like other nyey, in more or less detail according to the taste of the writer. They are 
usually short, and of no great antiquity. In the MSs. they are generally headed ‘for Hanukka’. 
Hebrew translations of the Greek were published by Meir b. Ascher at Berlin in 1766, by Benseb 
at Vienna in 1819, and by Frankel at Leipzig in 1830 (with other apocrypha). A Judaeo-German 
translation by S. Landau appeared at Frankfurt a. M. in 1715. A Persian version exists in a 
Bodleian MS. (Hyde 19}. It is anonymous, but is made from the Vulgate, and the MS. was probably 
written about 1600. 

(4) In the Church it was well known from the Greek (and Latin) translations, and was often 
quoted, not as canonical but as edifying, e.g. by Clement of Rome, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Tertullian, Ambrose, Augustine (see Fritzsche, Euuleitung, § 9), thus gradually acquiring a quiasi- 
canonical recognition. On the use of the book in mediaeval times, see Pentin, Fzdz¢h, London, 1908. 

After the Council of Trent, the Protestants, though rejecting it from the canon, maintained the 
early view that it was good for edifying. and used it largely i in preaching. It was never admitted to 
the English Church lectionary. 


$9. THEOLOGY OF THE Book. 


The theology of the book is strongly Pharisaic. The story is clearly intended for edification, to 
encourage the people in some time of trial, and to point out the true way to deliverance by showing 
that Isracl’s troubles are due to sin (v. 17, 18, xi. To), that salvation comes through trust in God and 
obedience to Him, and that God uses the w eak things to confound the strong (ix. 10 and frequently). 
But obedience to God. which is righteousness, consists in the strict observance of the Law. Judith 
is strong because of her consciousness of keeping the Law (xvi. 16). She observes not only the 
pentateuchal feasts of the Sabbath and New Moon, but also the eves of them (viii. 6),as required by 
the later teaching. She not only abstained from forbidden food, but she fasted continually, and 
underwent further mortification (vill. 5,6) although she was rich. She is thus a perfect type of 
Pharisaic righteousness. She even dilates on these doctrines to Holofernes (cap. 11), laying stress 
on the sureness of punishment which would follow on such sins as the eating of forbidden things and 
the using of tithes and first-fruits by the citizens of Bethulia in their extremity. For even in the 
most desperate case God will find a means of deliverance for His faithful people and will punish 
the oppressor. This punishment is inflicted not only in the present life. There will be a day of 
judg¥ment (apparently after death) when the wicked will be condemned to torment by fire 
and worms for ever (xvi. 17). 

The objection which has been made to Judith’s deceit (xi. 5) and approval of violence scarcely: 
deserves notice. It could only be made in complete ignorance of the spirit of the time, and shows 
an utter inability to appreciate the position of a people struggling against overwhelming odds for 
their religion and their very existence. 


THE BOI OF swipe! 


11 Inthe twelfth year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, who reigned over the Assyrians in Nineveh, 
» the great city; in the days of Arphaxad, who reigned over the Medes in Ecbatana, and built at 
Ecbatana and round about it walls of hewn stones three cubits broad and six cubits long, and made 

3 the height of the wall seventy cubits, and the breadth thereof fifty cubits ; and set the towers thereof 
at the gates thereof, a hundred cubits A4ig/, and the breadth thereof in the foundation threescore 

4 cubits; and made the gates thereof, even gates that were raised to the height of seventy cubits, and 
the breadth of them forty cubits, for the going forth of his mighty hosts, and the setting in array of 

; his footmen: even in those days king Nebuchadnezzar made war with king Arphaxad in the great 

6 plain: this plain is in the borders of Ragau. And there came to meet him all that dwelt in the hill 
country, and all that dwelt by Euphrates, and Tigris, and Hydaspes, and in the plain of Arioch the 
king of the Elymzans; and many nations of the sons of Chelod assembled themselves to the battle. 

- And Nebuchadnezzar king of the Assyrians sent unto all that dwelt in Persia, and to all that dwelt 
westward, to those that dwelt in Cilicia and Damascus and Libanus and Antilibanus, and to all that 

s dwelt over against the sea coast, and to those among the nations that were of Carmel and Gilead, 

y and to the higher Galilee and the great plain of Esdraelon, and to all that were in Samaria and the 
cities thereof, and beyond Jordan unto Jerusalem, and Betane, and Chellus, and Kadesh, and the 

10 tiver of Egypt, and Tahpanhes, and Rameses, and all the land of Goshen, until thou comest above 
Tanis and Memphis, and to all that dwelt in Egypt, until thou comest to the borders of Ethiopia. 

11 And all they that dwelt in all the land made light of the commandment of Nebuchadnezzar king of 
the Assyrians, and went not with him to the war ; for they were not afraid of him, but he was before 
them as one man; and they turned away his messengers from their presence without effect, and with 
disgrace. 

12 And Nebuchadnezzar was exceeding wroth with all this land, and he sware by his throne and 
kingdom, that he would surely be avenged upon all the coasts of Cilicia and Damascus and Syria, 
that he would slay with his sword all the inhabitants of the land of Moab, and the children of 
Ammon, and all Judzea, and all that were in Egypt, until thou comest to the borders of the two 

13 seas. And he set the battle in array with his host against king Arphaxad in the seventeenth year ; 
and he prevailed in his battle, and turned to flight all the host of Arphaxad, and all his horse, and 

14 all his chariots; and he became master of his cities, and he came even unto Ecbatana, and took the 

15 towers, and spoiled the streets thereof, and turned the beauty thereof into shame. And he took 
Arphaxad in the mountains of Ragau, and smote him through with his darts. and destroyed him 


I. 1. On the history see Introduction, § 6. Nebuchadnezzar reigned from 604 to 562 B.C. at Babylon. Nineveh 
and the Assyrian empire were destroyed about 607. Arphaxad is not known as a king of Media. It was Deioces 
{according to Herodotus 1, 98) who fortified Ecbatana, about 700 B.C., and Cyrus who destroyed it in 550. 

5. The apodosis begins here, with xai ‘then’. Ragau = Ragae, the plain which begins about 100 miles north-east 
of Ecbatana. 

6. Hydaspes. There is no river of this name in the region. Perhaps the Choaspes is meant. Syr. has Ulai. 

and in the plain of Arioch the king, xai medio ’Apwwy 6 Buccs (N* -ews). The nominative cannot be trans- 
lated as in R.V. The sentence may originally have run ‘they that inhabited the hills . .. and in the plain, and 
Arioch . .. and . . . Chelod assembled . . ’ The plain is the plain of Elam. The name Arioch is borrowed from 
Gen. xiv. 1, in accordance with the author's love of archaism. 
; of the sons of Chelod . . . to the battle, eis aap itafi viavy X. properly ‘ many nations assembled to the army 
( battle’, camp » as below, xvi. 12) of the sons of Ch.’ The name (otherwise unknown) may be a corruption of 
Chaldaeans’. 
es those among the nations (0%3), probably the non-Jewish inhabitants are meant. The Jews are mentioned 

g. beyond Jordan, i.e. from the Babylonian point of view, though this should have come earlier in the verse. 

_ _ Ball thinks that Betane is Beth-anoth (Jos. xv. 59), that Chellus is Allus in Idumaea, and that Kadesh is Kedesh 
a 0 all xv. 23) or Kadesh-Barnea. The river of Egypt is the Wadi-al-Arish, the boundary of Palestine 

_ il. as one man, os dvip eis, 8 A and Fritzsche. The ordinary reading is @s dvjp tons. If this is the original (and 
«is a correction of 8 A) it may represent Mt’ E"N2. a misreading of NY’ ‘a man of naught’. 

12. the two seas, the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, or possibly two parts of the Mediterranean. 

14. beauty . . . into shame, a play on words in the Hebrew ‘D173 *D*. 

15. destroyed him. i.e. him and his kingdom. 


THE BOOK OF JUDITH 1. 16—2. 21 


16 utterly, unto this day. And he returned with them to Nineveh, he and all his company of sundry 
‘ nations. an exceeding great multitude of men of war, and there he took his ease and banqueted, he 
T and his host, a hundred and twenty days. 
2: And in the eighteenth vear, the two and twentieth day of the first month, there was talk in the 
house of Nebuchadnezzar king of the Assyrians, that he should be avenged on all the land, even as 
2he spake. And he called together all his servants, and all his great men, and communicated with 
3 them his secret counsel. and concluded the afflicting of all the land out of his own mouth. And 
4 they decreed to destroy all flesh which followed not the word of his mouth. .And it came to pass, 
when he had ended his counsel, Nebuchadnezzar king of the Assyrians called Holofernes the chief 
captain of his host, which was next after himself, and said unto him, 
5 Thus saith the great king, the lord of all the earth, Behold, thou shalt go forth from my presence, 
and take with thee men that trust in their strength, unto a hundred and twenty thousand footmen ; 
6 and the number of horses with their riders twelve thousand: and thou shalt go forth against all the 
7 west country, because they disobeyed the commandment of my mouth. And thou shalt declare 
unto them, that they prepare earth and water; because I will go forth in my wrath against them, 
and will cover the whole face of the earth with the feet of my host, and I will give them for a spoil 
8 unto them: and their slain shall fill their valleys and brooks, and the river shall be filled with their 
, 10 dead, till it overflow: and I will lead them captives to the utmost parts of all the earth. But thou 
shalt go forth, and take beforchand for me all their coasts ; and if they shall yield themselves unto 
11 thee. then shalt thou reserve them for me till the day of their reproof. But as for them that are 
disobedient, thine eye shall not spare; but thou shalt give them up to be slain and to be spoiled in 
i2all thy land. For as I live, and by the power of my kingdom, I have spoken, and I will do this with 
13 my hand. And thou, moreover, shalt not transgress aught of the commandments of thy lord, but 
thou shalt surely accomplish them, as | have commanded thee, and thou shalt not defer to do them. 
14 And Holofernes went forth from the presence of his lord, and called all the governors and the 
15 Captains and officers of the host of Asshur; and he numbered chosen men for the battle, as his lord 
had commanded him, unto a hundred and twenty thousand, and twelve thousand archers on horse- 
, 17 back; and he ranged them, as a great multitude is ordered for the war. And he took camels and 
asses and mules for their baggage, an exceeding great multitude; and sheep and oxen and goats 
18 without number for their provision; and great store of victual for every man, and exceeding much 
19 gold and silver out of the king's house. And he went forth, he and all his host, on their journey, to 
go before king Nebuchadnezzar, and to cover all the face of the earth westward with their chariots 
zoand horsemen and chosen footmen. And a great company of sundry nations went forth with them 
like locusts, and like the sand of the earth: for they could not be numbered by reason of their 
multitude. 
2x And they departed out of Nineveh three days’ journey toward the plain of Bectileth, and 
encamped from Bectileth near the mountain which is at the left hand of the upper Cilicia. And he 


16. B has ‘and he returned with them (i, e. the spoils, &c.), he and his host, for 120 days’. 
company iS oupptxros, used here as a noun, ‘a mixed multitude’; cf. émipexros ii. 20 and Exod. xii. 38. Herodotus 
(vii. 55) uses ovppuxros (adj.) of the army of Xerxes. 


II. 1. the twenty-second day of the first month evidently ended the 120 days’ rest, so that the return to ‘ Nineveh’ 
took place just before the end of the ninth month uf the seventeenth year of Neb. The precise date is meant to give 
the appearance of real history. 

2. communicated, ¢Gero, lit. placed. The Greek of this verse is strange. 


concluded, ovveréAeoer. Fritzsche suggests that this translates nba misreading of m3 « revealed (his purpose 
to destroy)’. If so, ‘ended’ in verse 4 is also for ‘revealed’. Cf. the decree in Esth. iii. 13. 
3. all flesh, a common Hebraism, W'3 =) 
4. (H)olofernes (always with the smooth breathing in Greek) is usually taken to be for Orophernes, a Persian name 
borne by the kings of Cappadocia. It is quite out of place in the time of Neb. 
' 6. ee west country is Egypt and Syria, which were the objects of the campaign of Artaxerxes Ochus; cf. 
ntrod. § 6, 
7. earth and water asa sign of submission. The formula is Persian, not Assyrian or Babylonian (Ball, referring 
to Hdt. vi. 48, 49). 
I will go, i.e. my power will go. 
8. river ... overflow. Rather ‘even a strong, rushing river shall be choked up and filled...’ worapos 
emxhiCov translates D1" Sms in Isa. Ixvi. 12. 
Io. Rather ‘and they shall yield . . . and thou shalt reserve .. .’. Resistance is not regarded as conceivable. 
reproof. ¢deypov is AND, implying conviction with consequent punishment. 
11. thy land. 58 VL Syr 19 108 omit ‘thy’. 
20, company, ézipsKros, cf. cippextros ini. 16. Note the exaggeration. 
21. Bectileth, Bacretkaié. None of the proposed identifications is-at all convincing. Apparently it was near N. 
Cilicia, about 300 miles from Nineveh—an impossible journey to perform in three days. 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 2. 22—8. 10 


took all his host. his footmen and horsemen and chariots, and went away from thence into the hill 


23 country, and destroyed Put and Lud, and spoiled all the children of Rasses, and the children of 
24 Ishmael, which were over against the wilderness to the south of the land of the Chellians. And he 


went over Euphrates, and went through Mesopotamia, and brake down all the high cities that were 


25 upon the river Arbonai, until thou comest to the sea. And he took possession of the borders of 


Cilicia, and slew all that resisted him, and came unto the borders of Japheth, which were toward the 


26 south, over against Arabia. And he compassed about all the children of Midian, and set on fire 
27 their tents,and spoiled their sheepcotes. And he went down into the plain of Damascus in the days 


of wheat harvest, and set on fire all their fields, and utterly destroyed their flocks and herds, and 
spoiled their cities, and laid their plains waste, and smote all their young men with the edge of the 
sword. 


28 And the fear and the dread of him fell upon them that dwelt on the sea coast, upon them that 


I, 


were in Sidon and Tyre,and them that dwelt in Sur and Ocina, and all that dwelt in Jemnaan; and 
they that dwelt in Azotus and Ascalon feared him exceedingly. 
2 And they sent unto him messengers with words of peace, saying, Behold, we the servants of 
3 Nebuchadnezzar the great king lic before thee: use us as it is pleasing in thy sight. Behold, our 
dwellings. and all our country, and all our fields of wheat, and our flocks and herds, and all the 
4 sheepcotes of our tents, lie before thy face: use them as it may please thee. Behold, even our cities 
and they that dwell in them are thy servants: come and deal with them as it is good in thine eyes. 
5 And the men came to Holofernes, and declared unto him according to these words. 
6 And he came down toward the sea coast, he and his host, and set garrisons in the high cities. and 
7 took out of them chosen men for allies. And they received him, they and all the country round 
8 about them, with garlands and dances and timbrels. And he cast down all their borders, and cut 
down their groves: and it had been given unto him to destroy all the gods of the land, that all the 
nations should worship Nebuchadnezzar only, and that all their tongues and their tribes should call 
g upon him as god. And he came towards Esdraelon nigh unto Dotza, which is over against the 


10 great ridge of Judwa. And he encamped between Geba and Scythopolis, and he was there a whole 


month, that he might gather together all the baggage of his host. 


encamped = 7D) (for which LNX three times has otparomedeverr, as here), ‘they went a day’s journey to their 
next camp at L. 
the left hand in Hebr. is the rorth, cf. Gen. xiv. 15. 

23. Put (Pontus?) and Lud (Lydia?) are otten found together mm O.T. Probably Put (Phut) does not always 

represent the same country, but in any case neither name can be identified with any region bordering on Cilicia. 
Rasses is also unknown. Vuig. has Tharsis (= Tarsus in Cilicia), VL Thiras et Rasis, Syr Tiras and Ra‘amses. 
Chellians, 8 A, are unknown. B 58 Syr 19 108 read Chaldeans, which cannot be right. 

24. As it stands, this verse can only mean that he lett Cilicia, re-crossed the Euphrates, and then returned to Cilicia 
—a most unlikely proceeding. Or the verse is out of place, since he must have crossed the Euphrates to get to 
Cilicia. Evidently the writer had very vague ideas as to the relative pusitions of Mesopotamia, Cilicia, and the 
(Mediterranean) sea. 

Arbonai is unknown. & X¢Spav, B ABpwrd, Syr Jabbok, VL Beccon, Vulg. Mambre. 

25. He now turned south, towards Damascus, and, roughly speaking, in the direction of Arabia, but the meaning 
of the ‘ borders of Japheth’ is obscure. 

26, Midian, again an archaism for Arabs in general. 

27- wheat harvest would be about the beginning of June. As the expedition started in the first month, the author 
has allowed far too little time (Ball), since there is no suggestion that this was the harvest of the next (nineteenth) 
year. 

28. Sur looks like a dittography of Tipo (WS): 19 108 have Yovd (WY) a misreading of the Hebrew; N has Tetp; 
B has ’Acovup, which is clearly out of place. Fritzsche proposes to read Dor, a port near Carmel. 

Ocina, unknown. 8 has 'Aypdy (=Hamath?). Ball suggests Accho-Ptolemais, a haven north of Dor ; Judges i. 31. 
Jemnaan = Jamnia, Jabne, a well-known city on the south coast of Syria. The author evidently means to give 


a list of important towns going from north to south. His geography is more intelligible when he is dealing with 
Palestine, which he knew. 


III. 1. they, i.e. the inhabitants of the non-Jewish towns just mentioned. 
$. borders, Ta Gpta, iS Strange. Fritzsche and Ball think it is a mistranslation of M230, ‘the high places.’ 
ene is represented as doing what a Jewish conqueror or reformer would have donc, cf. 2 Kings xxiii. 14 (of 
osiah), 
as god, hardly an allusion to the title of @eés assumed by Antiochus, &c. It is more probably imitated from the 
story in Dan. iii. 
9. Dotza, « Greek form of Dothan (= Dothayim). The plain of Jezreel was a suitable place for assembling a large 
army. 
ee The Tidge, mpiwr, lit. “saw’ = sierra, must be the high ground on which Jerusalem stands. over against, 
anevarrt, IS a Vague expression, which may only mean that you can see the ridge from Dothan. Fritzsche (following 
Keland) suggests that NY", ‘plain,’ has been misread as WE", ‘saw. 
10. Geba, about six miles due south of Dothan (Ball). 
Scythopolis (= Bethshan) is the only purely Greek name occurring in the bock. Elsewhere the translator uses 
Hebrew or Graecized Hebrew forms. 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH © 1-14 


-1 And the children of Israel that dwelt in Juda heard all that Holofernes the chief captain of 
Nebuchadnezzar king of the Assyrians had done to the nations, and after what manner he had 
2 spoiled all their temples, and destroyed them utterly. And they were exceedingly afraid before 
3 him, and were troubled for Jerusalem, and for the temple of the Lord their God: because they were 
newly come up from the captivity, and all the people of Juda:a were lately gathered togcther; and 

Bs the vessels, and the altar, and the house, were sanctified after the profanation. 

4 And they sent into every coast of Samaria, and to Konze. and to Bethhoron, and Belmaim, and 

5 Jericho, and to Choba, and -1sora, and to the valley of Salem; and they possessed themselves 

beforehand of all the tops of the high mountains, and fortified the villages that were in them. and 

6 laid up victual for the provision of war: for their fields were newly reaped. And Joakim the high 

priest, which was in those days at Jerusalem, wrote to them that dwelt in Bethulia, and Betomesthaim, 

7 which is over against Esdraelon toward the plain that is nigh unto Dothaim, charging them to seize 

upon the ascents of the hill country ; because by them was the entrance into Juda, and it was easy 
to stop them from approaching. inasmuch as the approach was narrow, w7¢/ space for two men at 

§ the most. And the children of Israel did as Joakim the high priest had commanded them, and the 

senate of all the people of Israel], which dwelt at Jerusalem. 

9 And every man of Israel cried to God with great earnestness, and with great earnestness did they 
1o humble their souls. They, and their wives, and their babes, and their cattle, and every sojourner 
11and hireling and servant bought with their moncy, put sackcloth upon their loins. And every man 

and woman of Israel, and the little children, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, fell before the temple, 
and cast ashes upon their heads, and spread out their sackcloth before the Lord; and they put 
r2 sackcloth about the altar: and they cried to the God of Israel earnestly with one consent, that he 
would not give their babes for a prey, and their wives for a spoil, and the cities of their inheritance 
13 to destruction, and the sanctuary to profanation and reproach, for the nations to rejoice at. And 
the Lord heard their voice, and looked upon their affliction: and the people continucd fasting many 
14 days in all Judaa and Jerusalem before the sanctuary of the Lord Almighty. And Joakim the high 
priest, and all the priests that stood before the Lord, and they that ministered unto the Lord, had 
their loins girt about with sackcloth, and offered the continual burnt offering, and the vows and the 


IV. 2. exceedingly, c@vdipa odddpa = INI2 IN, a favourite expression with the author. 

3. The sanctification after profanation might refer to what is narrated in 1 Macc. iv. 36, but for the dehnite state- 
ment that the people had just returned from the captivity. In v. 18, too, the temple had been actually destroyed. If 
the description here is suggested by the action of Judas Maccabaeus, the author purposely puts it back to the earlier 
period (soon after 516 B.C.). 

4. Samaria in 516 was bitterly hostile to Judaea, and would not have been consulted. ‘The political situation 
represented is imaginary. 

Kone. A reads cwpas, ‘villages’, and so VL. 

Belmaim (X Abelmain) is unknown. Syr Abelmeholah. 

Choba and 2sora are also unknown, and the valley of Salem. 

5. newly reaped, cf. 1.27. It was still the month of June. 

6. The name of the high priest Joakim is nu doubt derived from Neh. xi. 26. VL in this chapter and Vuly. 
throughout read Ehachim, E]- being substituted for Jeho-. 

Bethulia, BarrovAova, A BervAova. SN here Bartovkia. The question of the historical value of the book tuins 
largely on this name. As the town is the scene of the main action of the story, many details of its situation are 
incidentally mentioned. It can hardly be doubted that the author had in his mind some well-known and important 
site, although he may not have described it accurately in all points. No place of the name is known, however, and we 
can only suppose that a fictitious name has been adopted for some actual town. Bair(o)vAova is now generally explained 


as MON MI = ON M3 = Bethel = House of God, a name which might suitably be applied to any town which is to 
be represented as true to its faith in God, cf. e.g. vili, 20. It cannot, of course, be the historical Bethel, which was 
never of sufficient importance. The whole fate of the nation depended upon Bethulia, cf. vill. 21, 24. What place then 


is hidden under this assumed name? It would be natural to think of Jerusalem (j*¥ NI nina), but this is out of the 
question, since in this verse Joakim wrote from Jerusalem to Bethulia, On the whole, Torrey’s view (see Introd. § 6) 
is most probable, that the author is describing Shechem. even if every detail is not exact. Supposing the story to be 
a romance. such exactitude is unnecessary. The importance of the position of Shechem is just what is wanted, while 
the antipathy to everything Samaritan affords a sufficient reason for not using the name, cf.on v.16, For a description 
of the site see vi. 11, x. 10, r 

Betomesthaim is unknown. Apparently near Bethulia and Dothan. Torrey suggests that it isa pseudonym for 
Samaria, and that it is a corruption of MY M3, House of outlook, as V2? from WL", to watch. 

8. senate, yepovoia = P7720. Its constitution (seventy members and the president, N'%C’2) no doubt was modelled 
on the seventy elders of Exod. xxiv. 1, &c., but as an official body it probably is not old€r than the time of the 
Maccabees. It certainly did not exist in 516 B.C. 

dwelt, exa@nvro, rather ‘ sat’ as a court or deliberative assembly. 
13. Jerusalem, &c. §S reads ‘and those in Jerusalem fell down before . . .” 
14. continual burnt offering, the 72M, Num. xxviii. 5. 

vows and free gifts, M295) 0°75, as in Num. xxix. 39 and often, 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 1,3, x 


15 free gifts of the people ; and they had ashes on their mitres: and they cried unto the Lord with all 
their power, that he would look upon all the house of Israel for good. ; 
5, And it was told Holofemes, the chief captain of the host of Asshur, that the children of Israel had 
prepared for war, and had shut up the passages of the hill country, and had fortified all the tops of 
2 the high hills, and had laid impediments in the plains: and he was exceeding wroth, and he called 
all the princes of Moab, and the captains of Ammon, and all the governors of the sea coast, and he 
3 said unto them, Tell me now, ye sons of Canaan, who is this people, that dwelleth in the hill country, 
and what are the cities that they inhabit, and what is the multitude of their host, and wherein is 
their power and their strength, and what king is set over them, to be the leader of their army; and 
why have they turned their backs, that they should not come and meet me, more than all that dwell 
in the west. 
= And Achior, the leader of all the children of Ammon, said unto him, 
"Let my lord now hear a word from the mouth of thy servant, and I will tell thee the truth 
concerning this people, which dwelleth in this hill country, nigh unto the place where thou dwellest : 
6 and there shall no lie come out of the mouth of thy servant. This people are descended of the 
; Chaldeans: and they sojourned heretofore in Mesopotamia, because they were not minded to follow 
8 the gods of their fathers, which were in the land of the Chaldeans. And they departed from the 
way of their parents, and worshipped the God of keaven, the God whom they knew: and they cast 
them out from the face of their gods, and they fled into Mesopotamia, and sojourned there many 
9 days. And their God commanded them to depart from the place where they sojourned, and to go 
into the land of Canaan: and they dwelt there, and were increased with gold and silver, and with 
io excecding much cattle. And they went down into Egypt, for a famine covered all the land of 
Canaan; and there they sojoumed, until they were grown up; and they became there a great 
11 multitude, so that one could not number their nation. And the king of Egypt rose up against them, 
and dealt subtilly with them, and brought them low, making them to labour in brick, and made 
12them slaves. And they cried unto their God, and he smote all the land of Egypt with incurable 
13 plagues: and the Egyptians cast them out of their sight. And God dried up the Red sea before 
14 them, and brought them into the way of Sinai, and Kadesh-Bamea, and they cast out all that dwelt 
15 in the wilderness. And they dwelt in the land of the Amorites, and they destroyed by their strength 
16 all them of Heshbon, and passing over Jordan they possessed all the hill country. And they cast 
out before them the Canaanite, the Perizzite, the Jcbusite, and the Shechemite, and all the 
Girgashites, and they dwelt in that country many days. And whilst they sinned not before their ; 


iB 


I 


sl 


15. mitres, Exod. xxviii. 4o (A.V. bonnets). 

V. 2. Moabites and Ammonites were employed against Judaea by the historical Nebuchadnezzar, see 2 Kings xxiv. 2. 

and all the governors of the sea coast, omitted by 8. The word for ‘governors’ is catpdzus, a Persian, not 
Babylonian, term. 

3. A rhetorical question expressing scorn, cf. vi. 2. 

Canaan is merely used archaistically for Syria, not (as Ball says) in its correct sense of Phoenicia and the coast. 
The name is rarely found in the later O.T. literature, and then only in reference to the early history of Israel (e.g. 
Neh. ix. 24). Holofernes, whether he was a Babylonian or a Persian, would not have used it. 

5. Achior probably = Ahihud, by confusion of 1 and 7.as im LXNX of Num. xxxiv. 27. 

this people .. . thou dwellest. rov Auov . . . wAnoivy cov oixoivtus probably go together, ‘the people dwelling 
near thee.’ The sentence is very awkward, and one of the two clauses would be better omitted, R-V. seems to me 
unpossible. 

6-8. This is rather the later midrashic development of the story of Abraham (refusing to worship the gods of Terah, 
incurrmg the wrath of Nimrod, and banished) than that contained in Gen, xi. 31-xil. 5, which is followed, e.g. in 
Neh. ix. 7-8, Acts vii. 2 f. 

6, descended of the Chaldeans, i.e. Abraham came from Ur of the Chaldees. 

7- in Mesopotamia, i.e. at Haran. 

which were, ¢yevevro, would naturally refer to ‘fathers’. 58 VL Syr add édofm, ‘which were worshipped,’ 
making it refer to the gods. 

8. God of heaven, cf. Dan. ii. 28, iv. 37, &c., and Sachau, dramdische Papyrus aus... Elephantine,i.2,&c. The 
expression was common in Persian times. 

knew, éreyywour, perhaps ‘whom they had come to know’ or recognized as the only true God in consequence of 
a revelation, cf. Acts vil. 2. 

g. See Gen. xii. 1. 

10. grown up, pexpes ob Seetpanoav. A.V. ‘while they were nourished’, which is correct. R.V. seems to mean 
“until they increased in number’, but that is said im the next clause. Possibly the Hebrew was Tt’ JY ‘as long as they 
lived (or were fed)’. Cf. Gen. 1]. 20. 

11. B reads ‘they dealt subtilly with them in (or with) labour (clay &, cf. Exod. i. 14} and brick, and they humbled 
them and made...’ 

12. The speech of Achior is part of the scheme of the book, to encourage the people in time of trouble by showing 
how God has given deliverance furmerly when His people were worthy of it. Achior is represented as tending to 
a belief in the God of Israel, so that his sudden conversion later on is the less surprising. ; 

out of their sight, azo mpovamou airwy is merely the Hebrew 072591, ‘from them’ 

16. Shechem is not named in the list in Joshua xii. It is introduced here out of hostility to the Samaritans. 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 5. 18—6. 7 


18 God, they prospered, because God that hateth iniquity was with them. But when they departed 
| from the way which he appointed them, they were destroyed in many battles very sore, and were 
| led captives into a land that was not theirs, and the temple of their God was cast to the ground, and 
\19 their cities were taken by their adversaries. And now they are returned to their God, and are come 

up from the dispersion where they were dispersed, and have possessed Jerusalem, where their 

20 sanctuary is, and are seated in the hill country : for it was desolate. And now, my lord and master, 
if there is any error in this people, and they sin against their God, we will consider what this thing 

21 is wherein they stumble, and we will go up and overcome them. But if there is no lawlessness in 
their nation, let my lord now pass by, lest their Lord defend them, and their God be for them, and 
we shall be a reproach before all the earth. 

22 <And it came to pass, when Achior had finished speaking these words, all the people that 
compassed the tent and stood round about it murmured; and the great men of Holofernes, and all 

23 that dwelt by the sea side, and in Moab, spake that he should kill him. For, saz they, we will not 
be afraid of the children of Israel: for, lo, it isa people that hath no power nor might to make the 

24 battle strong. Wherefore now we will go up, and they shall be a prey to be devoured of all thine 
army. lord Holofernes. 

31 And when the tumult of the men that were about the council was ceased, Holofernes the chief 
captain of the host of Asshur said unto Achior and to all the children of Moab before all the people 
of the aliens, 

2 And who art thou, Achior, and the hirelings of Ephraim, that thou hast prophesied among us 

as to-day, and hast said, that we should not make war with the race of Israel, because their God 

3 will defend them? And who is God but Nebuchadnezzar? He shall send forth his might, and 

shall destroy them from the face of the earth, and their God shall not deliver them: but we his 

4 servants shall smite them as one man; and they shall not sustain the might of our horses. For with 

them we shall burn them up, and their mountains shall be drunken with their blood, and their plains 
shall be filled with their dead bodies, and their footsteps shall not stand before us, but they shall 
surely perish, saith king Nebuchadnezzar. lord of all the earth: for he said, The words that I have 

5 spoken shall not be in vain. But thou, Achior, hireling of Ammon. which hast spoken these words 

in the day of thine iniquity, shalt see my face no more from this day, until I shall be avenged of the 

6 race of those that came out of Egypt. And then shall the sword of mine army, and the multitude 

of them that serve me, pass through thy sides, and thou shalt fall among their slain, when I shall 
yreturn. And my servants shall bring thee back into the hill country, and shall set thee in one of 


18. led captives, by (the historical) Nebuchadnezzar in 588. Achior is telling this to a representative of Nebuchad- 
nezzar seventy years later! 
temple . . . cast to the ground. It was not merely desecrated as e.g. by Antiochus. 


19. are come up aby), i.e, about 516. 
the dispersion. é:acnopa is the common word in Hellenistic times for the Jews scattered in various lands, not 
exiles in one place, as here. 

zo. Rather, ‘if there is any fault due to ignorance (312') . . . and we see that this offence (oxavéadov) is m them. 
then (xai) we will go up..." 

21. lawlessness, avopia, a breach of the Law, = dyvcnua in verse 20. 

lest . . . for them, rather ‘lest their Lord and their God defend (be a shield over) them’; irepacnivy . . . vrep 
airav = DMDY 3. 
and we shall be. ¢ovjpefa is not dependent (incorrectly) on py wore, but means ‘ for then (xai) we shall be . . . 
Vi. 1. about the council, i.e. were round about forming the council. 
and to ali the children of Moab is omitted by B, and transferred to the next verse by homoioteleuton, where it 
is evidently out of place. For ‘ Moab’ 19 108, read ‘ Ammon’, more appropriately, as Achior was an Ammonite. 
aliens, dA\d¢vAc in LXX means Philistines, but here only ‘ non-Jews’. 

2. hirelings, meaning that they were mercenaries in the ‘ Assyrian’ army (Ephraim being then incorrectly used for 
*Syrian’), or perhaps that they were bought over by Ephraim, i.e. Israel. 

For Ephraim 19 108 read Ammon, and similarly 58 VL Syr. 
as to-day. xaas ojpepor is no doubt DE ‘to-day’, ‘ now’. 

3. Cf. 2 Kings xvii. 32-5. 

4. burn them up, xaraxatcoper (V3), an unsuitable word. The variants xaraxAtooper and xararatijcopev (233) are 
evident corrections. 

for he said .. . , better ‘for he hath spoken (it). The words of his sayings (N 19 108 “of his mouth”) shall 
not be in vain’; cf. verse 9. 

6. the multitude of them that serve. <Aais trav @eparévrwr passing through his sides ts a strange expression. 
Fritzsche emends yadxés, comparing VL and Syr. But it may mean ‘cut him in two and march between the parts’; 
or, more probably, it is a mistranslation of ‘71y bm oom aan (for rov Aaov), ‘the sword of my army and of my 
servants.’ So above, i. 6 j3uctAers. 

I shall return, B ‘ they’. : Ae 

7. bring thee back, droxaracticovat ce used loosely for ‘take thee away" (so Fritzsche), cf. Hos. ai, 12, LNX (not 

bring back). 


> 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 6. 8—7. 7 


8, 9 the cities of the ascents: and thou shalt not perish, till thou be destroyed with them. And if thou 
hopest in thy heart that they shall not be taken, let not thy countenance fall. I have spoken it,and 
none of my words shall fall to the ground. : ; 

ro And Holofernes commanded his servants, that waited in his tent, to take Achior, and bring him 
11 back to Bethulia, and deliver him into the hands of the children of Israel. And his servants took 
him, and brought him out of the camp into the plain, and they removed from the midst of the plain 
12 country into the hill country, and came unto the fountains that were under Bethulia. And when the 
men of the city saw them on the top of the hill, they took up their weapons, and went out of the city 
against them to the top of the hill: and every man that used a sling kept them from coming up, and 
13 cast stones against them. And they gat them privily under the hill, and bound Achior, and cast him 
14 down, and left him at the foot of the hill, and went away unto their lord. But the children of Israel 
descended from their city, and came upon him, and loosed him, and led him away into Bethulia, and 
15 presented him to the rulers of their city; which were in those days Ozias the son of Micah, of the 
16 tribe of Simeon, and Chabris the son of Gothoniel, and Charmis the son of Melchiel. And they 
called together all the elders of the city; and all their young men ran together, and their women, 
to the assembly ; and they set Achior in the midst of all their people. And Ozias asked him of that | 
1; which had happened : and he answered and declared unto them the words of the council of Holofernes, 
and all the words that he had spoken in the midst of the princes of the children of Asshur, and all 
18 the great words that Holofernes had spoken against the house of Israel. And the people fell down 
1y and worshipped God, and cried, saying, O Lord God of heaven, behold their arrogance, and pity the 
20 low estate of our race, and look upon the face of those that are sanctified unto thee this day. And 
21 they comforted Achior, and praised him exceedingly. And Ozias took him out of the assembly into 
his house, and made a feast to the elders; and they called on the God of Israel for help all that 
night. 

7 But the next day Holofernes gave command to all his army, and to all his peopic which were 
come to be his allies, that they should remove their camp toward Bethulia, and take aforehand the 

2 ascents of the hill country, and make war against the children of Israel. And every mighty man of 
them removed that day, and the host of their men of war was a hundred and seventy thousand 
footmen, and twelve thousand horsemen, beside the baggage, and the men that were afoot among 

3 them. an exceeding great multitude. And they encamped in the valley near unto Bethulia, by the 
fountain. and they spread themselves in breadth over Dothaim even to Belmaim, and in length from 
Bethulia unto Cyamon, which is over against Esdraelon. 

4+ But the children of Israel, when they saw the multitude of them, were troubled exceedingly, and 

said every one to his neighbour, Now shall these men lick up the face of all the earth; and neither 

5 the high mountains, nor the valleys, nor the hills, shall be able to bear their weight. And every man 

took up his weapons of war, and when they had kindled fires upon their towers, they remained and 
watched all that night. 

But on the second day Holofernes led out all his horse in the sight of the children of Israel which 

7 were in Bethulia, and viewed the ascents to their city, and searched out the fountains of the waters, 





aw 


ascents, 1.¢. the hill-country of the enemy. 
&. with them, i.e. the cities. 
5- Meaning * if you really believe what you have just said, you need not look dismayed as you do’. 
io. bring him back, see verse 7. 
Bethulia, BervAova B, Bacrovkovd 8. Note that it was on a hill, and there were springs just below it (z’. 11 and vii. 12). 
12. on the top of the hill, though read by the chief MSS., is due to homoioteleuton from the line below. It is 
omitted by 58 VL Syr. 
13. cast . . . and left, better ‘left him lying’. 
15. The forms of the names vary very much in the MSS. 


Micah, X\«pa A: of the tribe of Simeon, as Judith was, ix. 2. 
Charmis, \adpeis A, 


Melchiel, SeAAyu NX”. 


1g, those that are sanctified . . . i.e. ‘thy holy nation’, [t’1P, which Syr seems to have taken as Jer, ‘ thy 
sanctuary.’ ov : 


20. VL adds, ‘saying, As it shall please God (to do) concerning us, (so) shall it be also with thee.’ 
21. feast, rorey = ANU, 


VIL. 2, the host . . . properly ‘ their host of warriors’. 
170,000. N* has 8,000, corrected to 120,000. 
baggage and, I} has ‘baggage of’. 
. The fountain was below the city, cf. vi. 11. 
Belmaim, 8 Abelmaim, cf. iv. 4. 
Cyamon, Syr Kadmin, VL Chelmona, is unknown. 
5. when . . . towers, omitted by N* and added by the corrector. 
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Gee BOOK OF JUDITH 7. 7-28 


and seized upon them, and sect garrisons of men of war over them, and himself departed to his 


|: people. 
| s And there came unto him all the rulers of the children of Esau, and all the leaders of the people 





g of Moab, and the captains of the sea coast, and said, Let our lord now hear a word, that there be not 


}10 an overthrow in thy host. For this people of the children of Isracl do not trust in their spears, but 


in the height of the mountains wherein they dwell, for it is not easy to come up to the tops of their 
11 inountains. And now, my lord, fight not against them as men fight who join battle, and there shall 
12 not so much as one man of thy people perish. Remain in thy camp,and keep safe every man of thy 
host, and let thy servants get possession of the fountain of water, which issueth forth of the foot of 
13 the mountain : because all the inhabitants of Bethulia have their water thence: and thirst shall kill 
them, and they shall give up their city: and we and our people will go up to the tops of the 
mountains that are near, and will encamp upon them, to watch that not one man go out of the city. 
r4 And they shall be consumed with famine, they and their wives and their children, and before the 
1; sword come against them they shall be laid low in the strcets where they dwell. And thou shalt 
render them an evil reward ; because they rebelled, and mct not thy face in peace. 
16 And their words were pleasing in the sight of Holofernes and in the sight of all his servants; and 
17 he appointed to do as they had spoken. And the army of the children of Ammon removed, and with 
them five thousand cf the children of Asshur, and they encamped in the valley, and seized upon the 
18 waters and the fountains of the waters of the children of Israel. And the children of Esau went up 
with the children of Ammon, and encamped in the hill country over against Dothaim: and they 
sent some of them toward the south, and toward the east, over against Ekrebel, which is near unto 
Chusi, that is upon the brook Mochmur; and the rest of the army of the Assyrians encamped in the 
plain, and covered all the face of the land; and their tents and baggage were pitched upon it in 
a great crowd, and they were an exceeding great multitude. 
tg «And the children of Israel cried unto the Lord their God, for their spirit fainted ; for all their 
enemies had compassed them round about, and there was no way to escape out from among them. 
20 And all the army of Asshur remained about them, their footmen and their chariots and their horse- 
21 men, four and thirty days; and all their vessels of water failed all the inhabitants of Bethulia. And 
the cisterns were emptied, and they had not water to drink their fill for one day: for they gave them 
22 drink by measure. And their young children were out of heart, and the women and the young men 
fainted for thirst, and they fell down in the streets of the city, and in the passages of the gates, and 
23 there was no longer any strength inthem. And all the people were gathered together against Ozias, 
and against the rulers of the city, the young men and the women and the children, and they cricd 
with a loud voice, and said before all the elders, 
24 God be judge between vou and us: because ye have done us great wrong, in that ye have not 
25 spoken words of peace with the children of Asshur. And now we have no helper: but God hath 
sold us into their hands, that we should be laid low before them with thirst and great destruction. 
26 And now call them unto vou, and deliver up the whole city for a prey to the people of Holofernes, 
27 and to all his host. For it is better for us to be made a spoil unto them: for we shall be servants, 
and our souls shall live, and we shall not see the death of our babes before our eyes, and our wives 
28 and our children fainting in death. We take to witness against you the hcaven and the earth, and 
our God and the Lord of our fathers, which punisheth us according to our sins and the sins of our 
fathers, that he do not according as we have said this day. 


7. to his people, i.e. went back to the main body of his army. 
$8. Esau, archaistic. 
10, wherein they dwell, év ois ai-rot érotkovow ev atrois, a 1ebraism. 
WI. as... battle. saparags is battle-array 3; *as a war is conducted in the field.’ 
13. to watch . . .. properly ‘as an outpost, so that no one shall . . .’ 
17, Ammon, 19 108 VL Syr Moab. The same variant in vi. 1. 
waters (i.e. reservoirs) and springs, 
18, Ekrebel in A: the rest have Egrebel: probably Akraba, about ten mies south-east of Nablus or Shechem 
Ball and Torrey. 
Chusi in A; the rest and VL, Chus: mod. Quzeh, five or six miles south of Nablus (Torrey). 
Mochmur, omitted by A: mod. Makhueh, south of Nablus (Torrey). 
in a great crowd, perhaps ‘among a great throng of camp-followers ’ (Ball). 
20. four and thirty days. 19 108 have fourteen days and a month: VL Syr four days and two months; Vulg. 
twenty days. ‘he long siege by this large army is meant to emphasize the importance of Bethulia. 
vessels, dyyeia, in which water was stored in private houses. 
28. witness, cf. Deut. iv. 26. 
Lord of our fathers is only used to vary the phrase, which is a translation of 13°WIN sad apts, 
that he do not . . . ought to mean ‘ we urge you (to take steps) that he do not...” ‘If the text is correct, the 
subject of zoujoy must be cither God cr Holofernes. The former is better, since they recommend surrendering to 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 7. 29—8. 11 


2g And there was great weeping of all with one consent in the midst of the assembly ; and they cried 
30 unto the Lord God with a loud voice. And Ozias said to them, Brethren, be of good courage, let 

us yet endure five days, in the which space the Lord our God shall turn his mercy toward us ; for 
3t he will not forsake us utterly. But if these days pass, and there come no help unto us, I will do 
32 according to your words. And he dispersed the people, every man to his own camp; and they went 


away unto the walls and towers of their city ; and he sent the women and children into their houses: | 


and they were brought very low in the city. 

1 And in those days Judith heard thereof, the daughter of Merari, the son of Ox, the son of Joseph, 
the son of Oziel, the son of Elkiah. the son of Ananias, the son of Gideon, the son of Raphaim, the 
son of Ahitub, the son of Elihu, the son of Eliab, the son of Nathanael, the son of Salamiel, the son 

2 of Salasadai, the son of Israel. And her husband was Manasses, of her tribe and of her family, and 

3 he died in the days of barley harvest. For he stood over them that bound sheaves in the field, and 
the heat came upon his head, and he fell on his bed, and died in his city Bethulia: and they buried 

4 him with his fathers in the field which is between Dothaim and Balamon. And Judith was a widow 

; in her house three years and four months. And she made her a tent upon the roof of her house, 

6 and put on sackcloth upon her loins; and the garments of her widowhood were upon her. And she 
fasted all the days of her widowhood, save the eves of the sabbaths, and the sabbaths. and the eves 

; of the new moons, and the new moons, and the feasts and joyful days of the house of Israel. And 
she was of a goodly countenance, and exceeding beautiful to behold: and her husband Manasses 
had left her gold. and silver, and menservants, and maidservants, and cattle, and lands; and she 

§ remained upon them. And there was none that gave her an evil word; for she feared God 
exceedingly. 


g And she heard the evil words of the people against the governor, because they fainted for lack of — 


water ; and Judith heard all the words that Ozias spake unto them, how he sware to them that he 
10 would deliver the city unto the Assyrians after five days. And she sent her maid, that was over all 
11 things that she had, to call Ozias and Chabris and Charmis, the elders of her city. And they came 
unto her, and she said unto them, 
Hear me now, O ye rulers of the inhabitants of Bethulia: for your word that ye have spoken 
before the people this day is not right, and ye have set the oath which ye have pronounced between 
God and you, and have promised to deliver the city to our enemies, unless within these days the 


Holofernes and in verse 31 Ozias promises todoso. ‘That he do not... then means ‘that he let us not die of thirst’. 
But 8 omits py, and VL reads wf facéatés (Vulg. ‘ut tradatis civitatem,’ &c.), which suggests a reading ta mommoyre, 
‘that ye do as we say,’ i.e. surrender, cf. verse 31. 
32. every man. The Greek requires €xagrov, as in 58 VL Syr. 
Camp. mapepodz,v is rather ‘station’ or ‘ post’ of duty in guarding the walls, as shown by the next clause ; cf. vii. 7 
(garrisons). 
he sent. ‘they sent,’ dréorethav, is the common reading. 


VIII. 1. heard. 58 VL Syr have ‘was living in the city’. 
If the genealogy is fictitious, it is strangely elaborate. The names are corrupt, and we have no means of checking 
them. 
Ox, which is not a Hebrew name, may be for Uz (19 Oz) or Uzzi (VL Ozi). 
son of Ananias . . . Ahitub, omitted by B. 
Raphaim (cf. Gen. xiv. 5) cannot be right. Ball suggests Raphaiah or Raphael. 
For Ahitub (8 19 108 VL Syr) A has Akitho. 
After Elihu 8 B35 add viotv XeAx(e)iov. 
Eliab, 8 ENAB, VL Enar. 
Salamiel, X Samamiel. ‘ 
Salasadai, N Sarisadai (U7 ?), B Sarasadai. 
3. Cf. 2 Kings iv. 18 f. 
4. i. €. she had been a widow three years and four months up to the date of the siege. 
6. save the eves of the sabbaths, VL ‘ praeter cenam puram ’*. 
The observance of eves as well as the festivals was in accordance with the later Talmudic rule. 
joyful days, xappoouray, We should expect a word answering to DY, the general term for festivals, since 
copra are O30, the three great feasts. 58 adds xai prnpoowdy, VL ‘et memoriae’, and so Syr. 
7. 58 VL Syr have ‘. . . countenance and wise in heart and good in understanding (cf. xi. 23), and she was 
(exceedingly) rich, for her husband . . .? 


After Manasses VL adds his genealogy, copied from verse 1. 
remained, Dy maz", she made her home on the property. Cf. Sayce and Cowley, Aramaic Papyri C 5, 6 
JANIS OY WAAN. .. TSP AN. 
$. gave her an evil word, i.e. slandered her. 
9. how he sware. 58 Syr ‘how he hearkened (i.e. gave way) and sware’. So VL. 
fo, maid, dspar, said to be a foreign word: possibly from the root 12, and so ‘companion’: but she was a 
slave (xv1. 23). Ozias is omitted by N A B. 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 8 12—33 


2 Lord turn to help you. And now who are ye that have tempted God this day, and stand instead of 
3 God among the children of men? And now try the Lord Almighty, and ye shall never know 
ganything. For ye shall not find the depth of the heart of man, and ye shall not perceive the things 
that he thinketh: and how shall ye search out God, which hath made all these things, and know his 
mind, and comprehend his purpose? Nay, my brethren, provoke not the Lord our God to anger. 
3 For if he be not minded to help us within these five days, he hath power to defend us in such time 
6 as he will, or to destroy us before the face of our enemies. But do not ye pledge the counsels of 
the Lord our God: for God is not as man, that he should be threatened ; neither as the son of man, 
7 that he should be turned by intreaty. Wherefore let us wait for the salvation that cometh from 
8 him, and call upon him to help us, and he will hear our voice, if it please him. For there arose none 
in our age, neither is there any of us to-day, tribe, or kindred, or family, or city, which worship gods 
g made with hands, as it was in the former days; for the which cause our fathers were given to the 
‘o sword, and for a spoil, and fell with a great fall before our enemies. But we know none other god 
:t beside him, wherefore we hope that he will not despise us, nor any of our race. For if we be taken 
so, all Judza shall sit upon the ground, and our sanctuary shall be spoiled; and of our blood shall 
:2 he require the profanation thereof. And the slaughter of our brethren,and the captivity of the land, 
and the desolation of our inheritance, shall he turn upon our heads among the Gentiles, whcresoever 
we shall be in bondage; and we shall be an offence and a reproach before them that take us for 
73a possession. [or our bondage shall not be ordered to favour: but the Lord our God shall turn it 
»4to dishonour. And now, brethren, Ict us shew an example to our brethren, because their soul 
»>53 hangeth upon us, and the sanctuary and the house and the altar rest upon us. Besides all this let 
26us give thanks to the Lord our God, which trieth us, even as he did our fathers also. Remember 
all the things which he did to Abraham, and all the things in which he tried Isaac, and all the things 
which happened to Jacob in Mesopotamia of Syria, when he kept the sheep of Laban his mother’s 
2; brother. For he hath not tried usin the fire,as he did them, to search out their hearts, neither hath 
he taken vengeance on us; but the Lord doth scourge them that come near unto him. to admonish 
them. 
28 And Ozias said to her, All that thou hast spoken hast thou spoken with a good heart, and there 
2g is none that shall gainsay thy words. For this is not the first day wherein thy wisdom is manifested ; 
but from the beginning of thy days all the people have known thine understanding, because the 
30 disposition of thy heart is good. But the people were exceeding thirsty, and compelled us to do as 
31 we Spake to them, and to bring an oath upon ourselves, which we will not break. And now pray 
thou for us, because thou art a godly woman. and the Lord shall send us rain to fill our cisterns, and 
32 we shall faint no more. And Judith said unto them, Hear me, and I will do a thing. which shall go 
33 down to all generations among the children of our race. Ye shall stand at the gate this night, and 
I will go forth with my maid: and, within the days after which ye said that ye would deliver the 





12. instead of God. tmep rot Geov. Ball renders ‘above God’, but the meaning is probably as in R.V. VL has 
pro Deo, ‘as God", and similarly Syr. 

13. 58 VL Syr have xai vou xupiov .. . Kai otis yoaoerat, Probably ¢erdgere is indicative ‘ye are trying’ (or 
tempting). Cf. Job xi. 7, and 1 Cor. 11. 11, 16, which is not a quotation. 

14. 58 VL Syr have ‘the depth . . . shall not be found’, and d:adoy:cpors for Adyous. 

15. For . . . days, omitted by 58. 

Syr has ‘and to destroy our enemies before us’. 

16. Cf. Num. xxiii. 19 (LXX), where d:apryéjva: (to be undecided) is used, as here by 1923 4455 al. R.V. ‘turned 
by intreaty’ is d:arrnOyvar, the common reading. 

17. voice. 19 23 44 55 al. dejocws, ‘ petition’, as in 1x. 12. 

18. age. ev rais yeveais npov = IPN, 1. e, within living memory, which might be true of the time after the exile. 

18-20. This is the chief lesson of the book. 

20, we know . .. jpeis . . . ofx emeyvapev, ‘we (emphatic) have never recognized any...’ 58 VL insert (otd’) 
arogrige To Twrnptoy Edeos aitou, ‘nec auferet salvationem ef misericordiam suam a nobis eta. . .’ 

21. all Judza shail sit . . . xadnoerar. 19 23 44 64 al. KAcAnoetat, others KAyOgoera. 58 VL Syr Anbéyrerat. 
Fritzsche conjectures xavOjoerae and Thilo mavéyceraz. But probably ‘sit’ is right, and some word for ‘solitary’ has 
dropped out. Cf. 172 72%”, Lam. i. 1. : 7 

of our blood is the reading of the MSS., but the expression is unusual, and seems to be due to a mistranslation. 
Fritzsche reads oréparos (without MS. authority) which is no better. The meaning is -he will punish us for its 
profanation *. 

22. turn upon our heads, i.e. punish us for it, cf. Judges ix. 57 (Ball). 

23. to favour, as in the case of Jehoiachin, 2 Kings xxv. 27 ff. (Ball). ; ; 

24. rest upon us. Note the importance of Bethulia. It was the key of the whole situation. 

27. scourge, cf. Heb. xii. 6. This verse is quoted by Clement of Alexandria, S/o. i. 447- 

31. 58 VL Syr have ‘for us and God shall speedily hear us, because ’. 

godly, edaeBys ; 58 Syr GcogeBys (as in x1. 17), VL s.ncte. 

32. 58 VL Syr * a thing of wisdom ’. 

33- 58 VL Syr add ‘as J trust’ at the end. 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 8. 34—9. 11 - 


34 city to our enemies, the Lord shall visit Israel by my hand. But ve shall not inquire of mine act: 
35 for I will not declare it unto you, till the things be finished that I do. And Ozias and the rulers 

said unto her, Go in peace, and the Lord God be before thee, to take vengeance on our enemies. 
36 And they returned from the tent, and went to their stations. 

91 But Judith fell upon her face, and put ashes upon her head, and uncovered the sackcloth where- 
with she was clothed; and the incense of that evening was now being offered at Jerusalem in the 
house of God, and Judith cried unto the Lord with a loud voice, and said, 

2 O Lord God of my father Simeon, into whose hand thou gavest a sword to take vengeance of the 
strangers, who loosened the girdle of a virgin to defile her, and uncovered the thigh to her shame, 

3 and profaned the womb to her reproach; for thou saidst, It shall not be so; and they did so: 
wherefore thou gavest their rulers to be slain, and their bed, which was ashamed for her that was 
deceived, to be dyed in blood, and smotcst the servants with their lords, and the lords upon their 

4 thrones; and gavest their wives for a prey, and their daughters to be captives, and all their spoils 
to be divided among thy dear children ; which were moved with zeal for thee, and abhorred the 
pollution of their blood, and called upon thee for aid: O God, O my God, hear me also that am a 

5 widow. For thou wroughtest the things that were before those things, and those things, and such 
as ensued after; and thou didst devise the things which are now, and the things which are to come: 

6 and the things which thou didst devise came to pass; yea, the things which thou didst determine 
stood before thee, and said, Lo, we are here: for all thy ways are prepared, and thy judgement is 

7 with foreknowledge. For, behold, the Assyrians are multiplied m their power; they are exalted 
with horse and rider; they have gloried in the strength of their footmen; they have trusted in 
shield and spear and bow and sling ; and they know not that thou art the Lord that breaketh the 

§ battles: the Lord is thy name. Dash thou down their strength in thy power, and bring down their 
force in thy wrath: for they have purposed to profane thy sanctuary, and to defile the tabernacle 

y where thy glorious name resteth, and to cast down with the sword the horn of thine altar. Look 
upon their pride, and send thy wrath upon their heads: give into my hand, which am a widow, the 

ro might that I have conceived. Smite by the deceit of my lips the servant with the prince, and the 

11 prince with his servant: break down their statelincss by the hand of a woman. For thy power 
standeth not in multitude, nor thy might in strong men: but thou art a God of the afflicted, thou 


36. 58 VL ‘retumed and went down from the tent’, which was on the roof of her house (viii. 5). 


IX. 1. uncovered, i.e. rent the mantle which she wore over it, so 58 VL Syr, or took off her mantle. 
2. Referring to Gen. xxxiv. 25. 
girdle, pirpav, is Grotius’s emendation for pirpav (as all MSS.). Lut ‘to loose the girdle’ is not a Hebrew expression 
in this sense, and yirpa is used elsewhere in this book for head-dress, not girdle. Avew parpay, if it is for OMT Nd, 
is quite unsuitable here. The verse is evidently corrupt, as the second pyrpay shows (which 248 has changed to 


napOeviav). We should expect in Hebrew Mina my 73, Can Ny have been misread NAVY and translated pirpa? 
The result would be sufficiently unintelligible to lead to corrections in the Greek. 
It shall not be so, as LXX in Gen. xxxiv. 7. 

3. bed ... blood. The text is difficult, and must be corrupt. B has 4 #8€caro thy amdrny abrav dnarybeicar, 
apparently meaning ‘ which was ashamed of their deceit (wherewith they had deceived)’. A and 8* omit dadrny, and 
so R.V. Fritzsche omits drarn%eicay, 58 has édcEaro tiv dyamyOeioar (and similarly VL Syr) which must be a 
conjectural emendation. For désaro Fritzsche conjectures jdivaro, Ball #d;jcaro, 248 has Wpdevoaro, Others Adevaro, 
&c. None of these is an improvement on the ordinary reading, and some are impossible. The parallelism requires 
the whole relative clause to be omitted. Read ‘thou gavest their rulers to slaughter and their bed to blood ’, 

with. éni = by, and so the second ézi perhaps = ‘ with their thrones’, cf. verse 10. 

5. those things, and. ckeiva xai is very clumsy. § omits cai, A omits 7d. Syr has ‘the middle things’. We 
should expect the Hebrew to be NYIINN) NYNO1P MWY, for which there may have been a variant ‘MNM Abe ‘pn “Pp 
giving rise to the existing Greek. The present things are mentioned in the next sentence. 

devise (1) is deevanOns, ‘intend ’. 
Cevise (2) is évevoy6ys, NAUN, ‘ thou hadst in mind’. Cf. Sir. xxix. 30 and Midrash Ber. 2. § 3, where creation is 
said to originate TAwM23, 

6. judgement. A has ‘judgements’. 58 VL Syr ai xricees. 

7. breaketh . . . name, from Exod. xv. 3 LXX. 

8. in thy power, rather ‘by’, ¢v = J as frequently. 

; 58 VL Syr have ‘dash down their strength, oh Eternal (aioe), break their multitude by thy power, smite 
(waragov for xaragov) their force . . .’ % has otivpaéov, which may be the original reading for ov patov. 

tabernacle ... Cf. Deut. xii. 11 and frequently. 

9. the might . . . i.e. strength to do what I have conceived. 

lo. deceit. Vulg. read dydmns for dmirqs, as in ix. 3.‘ Lips of deceit’ is a Hebraism pi? ‘NEC’, cf. Ps. cxx. 2. 
With this clause cf. ix. 3. 

stateliness, dvdorepa, a form also found in xii. 8 in some MSS. A has ay ioTnpa, 
by the hand of a woman. She was thinking of Jael, cf. Judges ix. 54. 
It. might. 58 VL Syr have dduis ‘ gift’, & dezea. 
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art a helper of the oppressed, an upholder of the weak, a protector of the forlorn, a saviour of them 
-fethat are without hope. Yea, yea, God of my father, and God of the inheritance of Israel, Lord of 
the heavens and of the earth, Creator of the waters, King of every creature, hear thou my prayer : 
3 and make my speech and deceit to be their wound and stripe, who have purposed hard things against 
thy covenant, and thy hallowed house, and the top of Sion, and the house of the possession of thy 
4 children. And make every nation and tribe of thine to know that thou art God, the God of all 
power and might, and that there is none other that protecteth the race of Israel but thou. 
1jx And it came to pass, when she had ceased to cry unto the God of Israel, and had made an end of 
2 all these words, that she rose up where she had fallen down, and called her maid. and went down 
3 into the house, in the which she was wont to abide on the sabbath days and on her feast days, and 
pulled off the sackcloth which she had put on, and put off the garments of her widowhood, and 
washed her body all over with water, and anointed herself with rich ointinent, and braided the hair 
of her head, and put a tire upon it, and put on her garments of gladness, wherewith she was wont 
4 to be clad in the days of the life of Manasses her husband. And she took sandals for her feet, and 
put her chains about her, and her bracelets, and her rings, and her earrings, and all her ornaments, 
5 and decked herself bravely, to beguile the eyes of all men that should see her. And she gave her 
maid a leathern bottle of wine, and a cruse of oil, and filled a bag with parched corn and lumps of 
figs and fine bread; and she packed all her vessels together, and laid them upon her. 
6 And they went forth to the gate of the city of Bethulia. and found standing thereby Ozias, and 
7 the elders of the city, Chabris and Charmis. But when they saw her, that her countenance was 
altered, and her apparel was changed, they wondered at her beauty very exceedingly, and said unto 
§her, The God of our fathers give thee favour, and accomplish thy purposes to the glory of the 
y children of Israel, and to the exaltation of Jerusalem. And she worshipped God, and said unto 
them, Command that they open unto me the gate of the city, and I will go forth to accomplish the 
10 things whereof ye spake with me. And they commanded the young men to open unto her, as she 
had spoken: and they did so. 
And Judith went out, she, and her handmaid with her; and the men of the city looked after her, 
until she was gone down the mountain, until she had passed the valley, and they could see her no 
1}12more. And they went straight onward in the valley: and the watch of the Assyrians met her; and 
they took her, and asked her, Of what people art thou? and whence comest thou? and whither goest 
thou? And she said, I am a daughter of the Hebrews, and I flee away from their presence ; because 
13 they are about to be given you to be consumed: and I am coming into the presence of Holofernes 
the chief captain of your host.to declare words of truth ; and I will shew before him a way. whereby 
he shall go, and win all the hill country, and there shall not be lacking of his men one person, nor 


oppressed, eAarrdéver, is right (not as R.V. margin) = those who are inferior to others, i.e. overcome by them. 
58 VL Syr have ‘ saviour of the forlorn’, omitting oxeragrys amnAmoperav. 


12. of every creature, muons xtigews cov = JONI b> «all (thy) creation’, a common expression in late Hebrew. 
13. against thy covenant. Ball cft. Dan. xi. 28, and suggests that this is an indication of Maccabean times, but 
the indication is too slight to be pressed. 
top, i.e. mount, unusual with Sion. 
Ij. every nation... of thine, 8 B émi wap rd €Ovos cou, A emi mavrés €bvovs gev. 58 ‘every nation of every tribe to 
know thee’. VL also omits cov. The meaning is (as Syr) * make thy whole nation (Israel) and every (foreign) tribe 
to know’, not as R.V. 


X. Ball rightly points out that x. 1-x1. 5 is modelled on the Greek Esther v. I-15. 
2. maid, apar, as in Vill. 10 and in the parallel passage in Esther. 

house. She lived usually in a tent on the roof, but went down into the house for festivals. 

3. braided, dcrage, properly ‘arranged’. Syr ‘anointed’. VL (cod. Corb.) and Vulg. diserzznacit, ‘she parted 
it? N dccfave. 19 108 SucEqvaro = VL fectinavit, ‘she combed it out.’ 

tire is pirpa, cf. above on ix. 2. 

4. sandals would not have been worn during her mourning. 

chains, yAtSwras, following sandals, are probably ‘anklets’, as VL. 

decked herself. Vulg. adds that her beauty was miraculously increased because of her virtuous object. 

to beguile. eis dmatnow. A B amdvrnow, to meet. 

5. lumps of figs, wadd@ns. Som. Syr has plural. 

After bread 19 108 add ‘cheese’, and so 58 VL Syr. 

It is in accordance with Judith’s pious observance of the Law that she should make these careful preparations to 
ensure having clean (Aosher) food while away from home. The vessels were for such cookiny as might be necessary. 
Gentile vessels would be or nught be unclean. 

8. give thee favour, day oe eis yap. A Hebrew expression = make thee to be favoured. 58 VL Syr have dy 
oot yapev. 

10. Secthulia was on a mountain and was approached by a valley. The outposts (xpodvAany) of the enemy were at 
the other end of the valley. 

12. Hebrews. Correctly used to distinguish them from foreigners, to whom she was speaking. 

13. lacking, dadorjoe. a late Greek use of the word. In 1 Sam. xxx. 19 it renders T12. The end of the verse 
would be strange, even in Hebrew. It means ‘no one shall be taken prisoner or killed’. 
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14 one life. Now when the men heard her words, and considered her countenance, the beauty thereof 
15 Was exceeding marvellous in their eyes, and they said unto her, Thou hast saved thy life, in that 
thou hast hasted to come down to the presence of our lord: and now come to his tent, and some of 
16us shall conduct thee, until they shall deliver thee into his hands. But when thou standest before 
him, be not afraid in thine heart, but declare unto him according to thy words ; and he shall entreat 
17 thee well. And they chose out of them a hundred men, and appointed them to accompany her and 
her maid ; and they brought them to the tent of Holofernes. 
1s And there was a concourse throughout all the camp, for her coming was noised among the tents; 
and they came and compassed her about,as she stood without the tent of Holofernes, until they told 
ry him of her. And they marvelled at her beauty, and marvelled at the children of Israel because of 
her, and each one said to his neighbour, Who shall despise this people, that have among them such 
women? for it is not good that one man of them be left, seeing that, if they are let go, they shall be 
20 able to deceive the whole earth. And they that lay near Holofernes, and all his servants, went forth 
21 and brought her into the tent. And Holofernes was resting upon his bed under the canopy, which 
22 was woven with purple and gold and emeralds and precious stones. And they told him of her; and 
23 he came forth into the space before his tent, with silver lamps going before him. But when Judith 
was come before him and his servants, they all marvelled at the beauty of her countenance; and 
she fell down upon her face, and did reverence unto him: and his servants raised her up. 
111 And Holofernes said unto her, Woman, be of good comfort, fear not in thy heart: for I never 
2 hurt any that hath chosen to serve Nebuchadnezzar, the king of all the earth. And now, if thy 
people that dwelleth in the hill country had not set light by me, I would not have lifted up my spear 
3 against them: but they have done these things to themselves. And now tell me wherefore thou 
didst flee from them, and camest unto us: for thou art come to save thyself; be of good comfort, 
4 thou shalt live this night, and hereafter: for there is none that shall wrong thee, but all shall entreat 
5 thee well, as is done unto the servants of king Nebuchadnezzar my lord. And Judith said unto him, 
Receive the words of thy servant, and let thy handmaid speak in thy presence, and I will declare 
6 no lie unto my lord this night. And if thou shalt follow the words of thy handmaid, God shall bring 
7 the thing to pass perfectly with thee ; and my lord shall not fail of his purposes. As Nebuchadnezzar 
king of all the earth liveth, and as his power liveth, who hath sent thee for the preservation of every 
living thing, not only do men serve him by thee, but also the beasts of the ficld and the cattle and 
the birds of the heaven shall live through thy strength, in the time of Nebuchadnezzar and of all his 
house. For we have heard of thy wisdom and the subtil devices of thy soul, and it hath been 
reported in all the earth, that thou only art brave in all the kingdom, and mighty in knowledge, and 
y wonderful in feats of war. And now as concerning the matter, which Achior did speak in thy 
council, we have heard his words: for the men of Bethulia saved him, and he declared unto them 
1o all that he had spoken before thee. Wherefore, O lord and master, neglect not his word; but lay 
it up in thy heart, for it is true: for our race shall not be punished, neither shall the sword prevail 


14. The two halves of the verse are connected by xat. Perhaps the Hebrew original should be translated ‘and noted 


her countenance, that (07 for) it was very wonderful in beauty to look at (nim), then they said .. .” 

16. when, properly ‘if’, i.e. if you arc fortunate enough to be admitted. 

17- appointed them to accompany, sape(evéar, lit. ‘they yoked (them) alongside ’. 
_ «18. pect “until they had told him’, i.e. she stood outside while some one went in and told him. The whole account 
is very vivid. 

19. because of her, ax’ atrijs, properly ‘(judging) from her’. 58 VL Syr ‘they wondered at her beauty and 
received her words because they were very good, and marvelled . . 2’ 

deceive, xuracopicacOm, i.e. beguile with the beauty of their women. 

20. that lay near. 58 wapedpevortes, ‘that were in attendance,’ and so VL Syr. 

21. under (prop. ‘in’) the canopy, which probably means the mosquito net. 

22. 58 VL Syr ‘very many silver lamps going before him, and they brought her in to him’. 

23. was come. 58 VL Syr ‘stood’ more probably represents the Hebrew. 


XI. 4. The construction is awkward. Lit. ‘there is none who shall harm thee but shall entreat. . .’ i.e. we (ov all) 
will entreat. 19 44 al. VL Syr oejro. 

6. Ball suggests that the phrase ‘God shall bring the thing to pass’ is intentionally ambiguous, but the concluding 
words are against this. On the morality of Judith’s device see Introduction. 

7. Not very clear. At the end B has (joovrat Naf. xui mdvra tov oikov avrov, which will not translate. The other 
MSS. have evi N. kai rdvra ..., of which the meaning is not evident. R.V. follows Fritzsche’s emendation martos, &c., 
which may be the sense but has no MS. authority. VL has ‘per virtutem tuam sciet N. et omnis domus eius’. Syr 
‘shall know (acknowledge) N. through thy strength’. Cf. Jer. xxvii. 6. 

S. brave, ayaGcs, rather ‘a good general’. He was dpxtorparnyos, ii. 4. 

feats, orparevyoct, perhaps ‘campaigns’. 
_ 9: aS... matter, Adyos is a nominativus pendens. 58 VL Syr ‘and now, my lord, the word which A. spake’ 
(av ehadnoe AGyor A.). At the end 19 108 add ‘and all thy words’. 58 omits ‘before thee’, and ‘lord and master’ in 
verse 10. 
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|} 1against them, except they sin against their God. And now, that my lord be not defeated and 
frustrate of his purpose, and that death may fall upon them, their sin hath overtaken them, where- 
|rg with they shall provoke their God to anger, whensoever they shall do wickedness. Since their 
victuals failed them, and all their water was scant, they took counsel to lay hands upon their cattle. 
and determined to consume all those things, which God charged them by his laws that they should 
13 not eat: and they are resolved to spend the firstfruits of the corn, and the tenths of the wine and 
the oil, which they had sanctified, and reserved for the priests that stand before the face of our God 
in Jerusalem ; the which things it is not fitting for any of the people so much as to touch with their 
ryhands. And they have sent some to Jerusalem, because they also that dwell there have done this ‘ 
15 thing, to bring them a licence from the senate. And it shall be, when one shall bring them word, 
16and they shall do it, they shall be given thee to be destroyed the same day. Wherefore I thy 
servant, knowing all this, fled away from their presence ; and God sent me to work things with thee, 
17 Whereat all the earth shall be astonished, even as many as shall hear it. For thy servant is religious, 
and serveth the God of heaven day and night: and now, my lord, I will abide with thee, and thy 
servant will go forth by night into the valley, and I will pray unto God, and he shall tell me when 
18 they have committed their sins: and I will come and shew it also unto thee; and thou shalt go forth 
19 with all thy host, and there shall be none of them that shall resist thee. And I will lead thec 
through the midst of Judza. until thou comest over against Jerusalem ; and I will set thy seat in 
the midst thereof; and thou shalt drive them as sheep that have no shepherd, and a dog shall not 
so much as open his mouth before thee: for these things were told me according to my fore- 
knowledge, and were declared unto me, and I was sent to tell thee. 
20 «And her words were pleasing in the sight of Holofernes and of all his servants; and they 
21 marvelled at her wisdom, and said, There is not such a woman from one end of the earth to the 
22 other, for beauty of face, and wisdom of words. And Holofernes said unto her, Ged did well to 
send thee before the people, that might should be in our hands, and destruction among them that 
23 lightly regarded my lord. And now thou art beautiful in thy countenance, and witty in thy words : 
for if thou shalt do as thou hast spoken. thy God shall be my God, and thou shalt dwell in the house 
of king Nebuchadnezzar, and shalt be renowned through the whole earth. 
Jix And he commanded to bring her in where his silver vessels were set, and bade that they should 
2 prepare for her of his own meats, and that she should drink of his own wine. And Judith said, | 
will not eat thereof, lest there be an occasion of stumbling: but provision shall be made for me of 
3 the things that are come with me. And Holofernes said unto her, But if the things that be with 
thee should fail, whence shall we be able to give thee the like? for there is none of thy race with us. 
4 And Judith said unto him, As thy soul liveth, my lord, thy servant shall not spend those things that 
5 be with me, until the Lord work by my hand the things that he hath determined. And the servants 


11. Translate ...‘ purpose, death shall fall upon them, and (= for) their sin, wherewith they will Provoke their God, 

has (already) got a hold on them, whensoever they may (actually) commit folly’ (58 VL Syr ‘commit it"). There are 

many small variants, but this (Swete’s text) seems to give a suitable sense. They were already in the power of their 
sin by intending to commit it (see verse 12), although ‘she does not know when the actual commission will occur. 

13. Which... it is not fitting for any of the people (but only for the priests) . . . to touch (much less to eat). The 
author feels so ‘strong gly on the point that he makes his heroine select this as her proof of wickedness even when speak- 
mg to an unbeliever. 

14. have done, ézoinoay, i.e. did it on some former occasion. 

to bring is Fritzsche’s peraxopicovras. The ordinary reading perotxioavras gives no sense. 
Note their dependence on the Sanhedrin. 

17. religious, Oevce/3is, rather ‘ god-fearing” (cf. Gen. xlii. 18), as the reason for her receiving a divine communication. 

18. pel there is none of them that shall . 

19. adog... Cf. Exod.xi. 7. Here literally ¢ growl with his tongue”, according to my foreknowledge, xara 
mpoyveoiv (wou OM. 19 108), probably means ‘ by way of revelation’ (Ball). 

20. 58 VL Syr ‘at her beauty and wisdom’. 

21. for beauty of face. €v (kad mpocwnw) is again the Heb, “3. 

22. that might should be . . ., rev yern Ova . . ., rather ‘send thee to be made a strength to us and a destruction 
tothem’ (“21 Sd eta nvad). 

23. beautiful, aoreia, ‘ pretty.’ ; ae ; 

Witty, i.e. wise, dyay, ‘acceptable.’ The text may be right considering what follows, but it is tempting to 
suggest that after ‘beautiful of countenance’ (AN72 M5°) the “Hebrew had NN NAN ‘and goodly in form’ (ch 
Esther ii. 7) which was misread 128M D1 ‘and thou speakest well’. 19 108 have ‘if thy God do as thou sayest’, 
which would then be original and have been altered to agree with dyaOy év trois Aéyos cov. It is her decawfy which 
should entitle her (as Esther) to dwell in the house of the king, not her intellectual qualities or her services to Assyria. 

XII. 1. prepare, xaracrpaom, should no doubt mean ‘spread a couch’, &c., but here it must be ‘set on the table’. 
Then nivew is simply epexegetical qmnz') “set before her of his own viands and of his wine to drink’. 

2. As before, stress is laid on the duty of using only clean food. 

4. B omits ‘the Lord’ wrongly. 

AO 
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of Holofernes brought her into the tent, and she slept till midnight, and she rose up toward the 
6 morning watch, and sent to Holofernes, saying, Let my lord now command that they suffer thy 
7 servant to go forth unto prayer. And Holofernes commanded his guards that they should not stay 
her: and she abode in the camp three days, and went out every night into the valley of Bethulia, 
S$ and washed hersclf at the fountain of water in the camp. And when she came up, she besought 
4 the Lord God of Israel to direct her way to the raising up of the children of his people. And she 
came in clean, and remained in the tent, until she took her meat toward evening. 
to And it came to pass on the fourth day, Holofernes made a feast to his own servants only, and 
11 called none of the officers to the banquet. And he said to Bagoas the eunuch, who had charge over 
all that he had, Go now, and persuade this Hebrew woman which is with thee, that she come unto 
12 us, and eat and drink with us. For, lo, it is a shame for our person, if we shall let such a woman 
13 go, not having had her company ; for if we draw her not unto us, she shall laugh us to scorn. And 
Bagoas went from the presence of Holofernes, and came in to her, and said, Let not this fair damsel 
fear to come to my lord, and to be honoured in his presence, and to drink wine and be merry with 
us, and to be made this day as one of the daughters of the children of Asshur, which wait in the 
14 house of Nebuchadnezzar. And Judith said unto him, And who am I, that I should gainsay my 
lord ? for whatsoever shall be pleasing in his eyes I will do speedily, and this shall be my joy unto 
15 the day of my death. And she arose, and decked herself with her apparel and all her woman’s 
attire; and her servant went and laid fleeces on the ground for her over against Holofernes, which 
16 she had received of Bagoas for her daily use, that she might sit and eat upon them. And Judith 
came in and sat down, and Holofernes’ heart was ravished with her, and his soul was moved, and 
he desired exceedingly her company: and he was watching for a time to deceive her, from the day 
18 that he had seen her. And Holofernes said unto her, Drink now, and be merry with us. And 
Judith said, I will drink now, my lord, because my life is magnificd in me this day more than all the 
ry days since I was born. And she took and ate and drank before him what her servant had prepared. 
20 And Holofernes took great delight in her, and drank exceeding much wine, more than he had drunk 
at any time in one day since he was born. 
1 But when the evening was come, his scrvants made haste to depart, and Bagoas shut the tent 
without, and dismissed them that waited from the presence of his lord ; and they went away to their 
2 beds: for they were all weary, because the feast had been long. But Judith was left alone in the 
3 tent, and Holofernes lying along upon his bed: for he was overflown with wine. And Judith had 
said to her servant that she should stand without her bedchamber, and wait for her coming forth, as 
she did daily : for she said she would go forth to her prayer; and she spake to Bagoas according to 
4 the same words. And all went away from her presence, and none was left in the bedchamber, neither 
small nor great. And Judith, standing by his bed, said in her heart, O Lord God of all power, look 


7. Properly ‘she used to go out (of her tent, cf. verse 9) by night . . . and bathe in the camp at the spring’. This 
1s awkward, but Movers’ suggestion (quoted by Ball) that the Hebrew was 112712, which was misread 7722, is impos- 
sible. 58 VL Syr omit ‘in the camp’. It may be due to dittography from the line above. If it stands, it must mean 
that she was not allowed outside the limits of the camp, but went out of her tent and did her (merely ceremonial) 
washing (aba) at the spring, which was within the camp (cf. vii. 3). 

8. came up, i.e. from the water, aby, as e.g. in Mishna Yoma vii. 3. 

direct, xarevdivat, to make it straight by removing the difficulties, cf. J771 Ti", Ps. v. 9. 
10. feast, mérovy = ANID. 
called .. . banquet, eis ty» ypyow (al. cAjow) otdéva TeV pos Tais xpetas is difficult. ypjow may be ‘the enjoy- 
ment of it’. «Ajew (which is well supported), ‘invited to the invitation,’ is no better. 7a» mpos Tais xpetas are the 
officers on duty. He only invited his personal friends. 

11. Bagoas, a Persian name, "22, Ezra ii. 2, spelt 2 in the Elephantine papyri of 407 B.c. It is derived from 
O. Pers, Baga = god, as if Theodorus, &c. He was in charge of Judith. 

15. Sit, KataxAwopevny, prop. ‘recline’ (and so dvéweoev in ver. 16), according to the later practice. The earlier 
custom was to sit, cf. 1 Sam. xx. 24 with Amos vi. 4 (Ball). 

16. was Watching, érnpet, a proper use of the imperfect : ‘he had been waiting for an opportunity to seduce her.’ 

19. Again it is carefully noted that she ate only clean food. 

20. delight, yidparOn an’ airjs, ‘was merry because of her.’ 


_NIIL 1. dismissed, drékderver, prop. ‘shut out’ those who had been in attendance on his lord, 12718 sad py, 
hit. €v mpoowne tov xupiov abrov, which has been corrupted in the Greek to éx mpoowrov. 
2. lying along, sporenzaxws, fallen forward. 
overfiown, lit. the wine was poured all over him. 
3. had said, i.e. before starting out. Spake, i.e. had spoken. 
4. And (=‘so’) all went: resuming what was said in verse I. 
from her presence. The common reading is ek xpoownov, as if = éxroddav, ‘ out of the way.’ A adds atzjs, others 


atrot, &c. The Hebrew would naturally be yinbn referring back to verse 1. 
bed. 58 VL Syr xeadyy. 
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|5in this hour upon the works of my hands for the exaltation of Jerusalem. For now is the time to 
} help thine inheritance, and to do the thing that I have purposed to the destruction of the enemies 
_|6 which are risen up against us. And she came to the rail of the bed, which was at Holofernes’ head, 
; and took down his scimitar from thence; and she drew near unto the bed, and took hold of the hair 
$ of his head, and said, Strengthen me, O Lord God of Israel, this day. And she smote twice upon 
9 his neck with all her might, and took away his head from him, and tumbled his body down from the 
bed, and took down the canopy from the pillars ; and after a little while she went forth, and gave 
-o Holofernes’ head to her maid; and she put it in her bag of victuals: and they twain went forth 
together unto prayer, according to their custom: and they passed through the camp, and compassed 

that valley, and went up to the mountain of Bethulia, and came to the gates thereof. 
tt And Judith said afar off to the watchmen at the gates, Open, open now the gate: God is with us, 
even our God, to shew his power yet in Israel, and his might against the enemy, as he hath done 
12 even this day. And it came to pass, when the men of her city heard her voice, they made haste to 
13 go down to the gate of their city, and they called together the elders of the city. And they ran all 
together, both small and great, for it was strange unto them that she was come: and they opened 
ry the gate, and received them, making a fire to give light, and compassed them round about. And 
she said to them with a loud voice, Praise God, praise him: praise God, who hath not taken away 
13 his mercy from the house of Israel, but hath destroyed our enemies by my hand this night. And 
she took forth the head out of the bag, and shewed it. and said unto them, Behold, the head of 
Holofernes, the chief captain of the host of Asshur, and behold, the canopy, wherein he did lie in his 
16 drunkenness; and the Lord smote him by the hand of a woman. And as the Lord liveth, who 
preserved me in my way that I went, my countenance deceived him to his destruction, and he did 
17 not commit sin with me, to defile and shame me. And all the people were exceedingly amazed, 
and bowed themselves, and worshipped God, and said with one accord, Blessed art thou, O our God, 
18 which hast this day brought to nought the enemies of thy people. And Ozias said unto her, Blessed 
art thou, daughter, in the sight of the Most High God, above all the women upon the earth; and 
blessed is the Lord God, who created the heavens and the earth, who directed thee to the smiting 
19 of the head of the prince of our enemies. For thy hope shall not depart from the heart of men that 
z0 remember the strength of God for ever. And God turn these things to thee for a perpetual praise, 
to visit thee with good things, because thou didst not spare thy life by reason of the affliction of our 
race, but didst avenge our fall, walking a straight way before our God. And all the people said, So 

| be it, so be it. 

‘bt t And Judith said unto them, Hear me now, my brethren, and take this head, and hang it upon the 
2 battlement of your wall. And it shall be, so soon as the morning shall appear, and the sun shall 
come forth upon the earth, ye shall take up every one his weapons of war, and go forth every valiant 
man of you out of the city, and ye shall set a captain over them, as though ye would go down to the 


5. now is the time, sc. which thou didst appoint. 
destruction, @patpa (B), rpavpa (58), Opatopa (A), Opatow (19, 44). The last would best express the Hebrew 
wep Tr", 
6. rail, xarwy, a bar at the head of the bed. 
scimitar, dxwaxns, a Persian sword. 
g. took down (er off) the canopy, cf. x. 21. She took it away as a trophy, verse 15. y 
10. unto prayer, omitted by h. ‘As if to prayer,’ 58 VL Syr. It would be past midnight, ‘toward the morning 
watch’ (xii. 5). This time they went out of the camp. Compassed, ékixAwoar, perhaps means ‘took a circuitous route 
along the side of the valley, so as not to be seen. Went up . . ., rather ‘ went up the mountain to b.’ (which was on 
the top). For 76 épos 8* has mpds. 
I1. now, 6 (one of the few particles used in the book) = N). 
12. her city. NS 44 106 58 VL Syr omit atrys, rightly. 
13. Strange, wupadu£or, 1. e. Unexpected. 
14. destroyed, €@pavae, ‘broke,’ the same stem as In verse 5. 
16. deceived, ymarnuer, ‘ beguiled.’ 
17. Blessed ... 272N8 (UN ANN 772, the usual formula in later Hebrew. 
18. A reminiscence of Gen. xiv. 19, 20, LNA. : 
directed thee to the smiting of the head .. . is a strange expression. 58 alters it to ‘directed thee to the 


head’. The Hebrew must have been 192"N C'N7 mand, ‘directed or inspired thee to smite the head (i.e. chief) of 
our enemies.’ The incident of the head has caused t'N7 to be translated twice. 

19. thy hope. 58 VL Syr have ‘the praise of thee’. Hope, &c., may mean ‘thy trust in God shall always be 
remembered when men recall (or talk of) the mighty works of God’. 

20. avenge, erefi Aes, ‘ you went to meet (and avert) our fall.’ 


XIV. 1. The account of Achior (vv. 5-10) precedes this in the Vulgate, certainly a better arrangement. 
2. a captain over them, apparently over those who go out, but the change of person is strange. 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 14. 3 


3 plain toward the watch of the children of Asshur; and ye shall not go down. And these shall take 
up their panoplies, and shall go into their camp, and rouse up the captains of the host of Asshur, and 
they shall run together to the tent of Holofernes, and they shall not find him: and fear shall fall upon 

4 them, and they shall fice before your face. And ye, and all that inhabit every coast of Israel, shall 

5 pursue them, and overthrow them as they go. But before ye do these things, call me Achior the 
Ammonite, that he may see and know him that despised the house of Israel, and that sent him to us, 
as it were to death. 

6 And they called Achior out of the house of Ozias; but when he came, and saw the head of 
Holofernes in a man’s hand in the assembly of the people, he fell upon his face, and his spirit failed. 

7 But when they had recovered him, he fell at Judith’s feet, and did reverence unto her, and said, 
Blessed art thou in every tent of Judah, and in every nation, which hearing thy name shall be 

8 troubled. And now tell me all the things that thou hast done in these days. And Judith declared 
unto him in the midst of the people all the things that she had done, from the day that she went forth 

9 until the time that she spake unto them. But when she left off speaking, the people shouted with 

10a loud voice, and made a joyful noise in their city. But when Achior saw all the things that the 
God of Israel had done, he believed in God exceedingly, and circumcised the flesh of his foreskin, 
and was joined unto the house of Israel, unto this day. 
1r But as soon as the morning arose, they hanged the head of Holofernes upon the wall, and every 
12man took up his weapons, and they went forth by bands unto the ascents of the mountain. But 
when the children of Asshur saw them, they sent hither and thither to their leaders; but they went 
13 to their captains and tribuncs, and to every one of their rulers. And they came to Holofernes’ tent, 
and said to him that was over all that he had, Waken now our lord: for the slaves have been bold 
14 to come down against us to battle, that they may be utterly destroyed. And Bagoas went in, and 
15 knocked at the outer door of the tent ; for he supposed that he was sleeping with Judith. But when 
none hearkened to him, he opened it, and went into the bedchamber, and found him cast upon the 
16 threshold dead, and his head had been taken from him. And he cried with a loud voice, with 
17 weeping and groaning and a mighty cry, and rent his garments. And he entered into the tent where 
18 Judith lodged: and he found her not, and he leaped out to the people, and cried aloud, The slaves 
have dealt treacherously: one woman of the Hebrews hath brought shame upon the house of king 
19 Nebuchadnezzar ; for, behold, Holofernes /ic#k upon the ground, and his head is not on him. But 
when the rulers of the host of Asshur heard the words, they rent their coats, and their soul was 
troubled exceedingly, and there was a cry and an exceeding great noise in the midst of the camp. 
15; And when they that were in the tents heard, they were amazed at the thing that was come to 

? pass. And trembling and fear fell upon them, and no man durst abide any more in the sight of his 
neighbour, but rushing out with one accord, they fled into every way of the plain and of the hill 

3 country. And they that had encamped in the hill country round about Bethulia fled away. And 

4 then the children of Israel, every one that was a warrior among them, rushed out upon them. And 


3. these. i.e. the Assyrian outposts. 
panoplies, mavorAias. ‘Arms’ would be less pedantic. Outposts when not expecting an attack would lay down 
some of their equipment. They would take this up again and so become zavimdor before going into camp. 
4. as they go. Rather ‘leave them lying in the paths by which they flee’. 
5- Looks as if it had been put in to introduce an episode which had somehow got misplaced ; see on verse I. 
7. Tecovered, avédajSov uiréy (NS B) = ‘had litted him up’. dréAaSev avrér (A, &c.) = ‘he had recovered himself’. 
tent. A reminiscence of Judges vi. 24? 
troubled, i.e. alarmed at such things being possible. 
9. made a joyful noise, édaxar (58, Kc, -xev 8 A B) horiy ettppootwns (A 58 VL, -rov 8 B) = ANE by 2n" (Ball). 
10. God of Israel. 58 VL Syr ‘ God had done for Israel’. 
exceedingly, ofddpa. The author’s favourite word is not very suitable here. It must mean ‘with all his heart’. 
unto this day is really meaningless. The Vulgate applies it to his descendants. 
Achior became a proselyte at once. The author overlooks the law of Deut. xxiii. 3. 
12. leaders, i.e. subordinate officers, and they (the subordinates) went to their superiors, who eventually came to 
Holofernes’ tent. 
tribunes, yecapxovs, ‘captains of thousands’. Rulers, wdvra dpyorra, should be ‘ commanders’. 
13. to him. 58 VL Syr ‘to Bagoas’. 
the slaves, DIY", for which Movers suggests (‘ plausibly,’ Ball) D°7aym, ‘the Hebrews’ (cf. VL), but this is 
unnecessary, cf. verse 18. Ball seems to prefer 2°72397, ‘ the mice,’ as Vulg. 
14. door is necessary after ‘knock *, but a’Aaiay is prop. ‘ curtain’ (cf. verse 15). 19 108 expdrnce TH XEtpi ev TH 
atAaig, and similarly Vulg. ‘stetit ante cortinam et plausum fecit manibus suis’. 
15. Opened, dracreidas, ‘drew aside the curtain.’ 
threshold, emi rs yehovidos, more probably the step at the side of the bed (Ball). 
18. dealt treacherously, ¢rncav, alluding primarily to Judith's promises. ‘The verb ought to have an object. 


XV. 3. These were the Edomites and Ammonites, ef. vii. 18 (Ball). 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 15. 4—16. 4 


Ozias sent to Betomasthaim, and Bebai, and Chobai, and Chola, and to every coast of Israel, such as 
should tell concerning the things that had been accomplished, and that all should rush forth upon 
5 their enemies to destroy them. But when the children of Israel heard, they all fell upon them with 
one accord, and smote them unto Chobai: yea, and in like manner also they of Jerusalem and of all 
the hill country came (for men had told them what things were come to pass in the camp of their 
enemies), and they that were in Gilead and in Galilee fell upon their flank with a great slaughter, 
6 until they were past Damascus and the borders thereof. But the residue, that dwelt at Bethulia, fell 
- upon the camp of Asshur, and spoiled them, and were enriched exceedingly. But the children of 
Israel returned from the slaughter, and gat possession of that which remained ; and the villages and 
the cities, that were in the hill country and in the plain country, took many spoils: for there was an 
exceeding great store. 
§ And Joakim the high priest, and the senate of the children of Isracl that dwelt in Jerusalem, came 
to behold the good things which the Lord had shewed to Israel, and to see Judith, and to salute her. 
9 But when they came unto her. they all blessed her with one accord, and said unto her. Thou art the 
exaltation of Jerusalem, thou art the great glory of Israel, thou art the great rejoicing of our race: 
10 thou hast done all these things by thy hand: thou hast done with Israel the things that are good, 
and God is pleased therewith: blessed be thou with the Almighty Lord for evermore. And all the 
11 people said, So be it. And the people spoiled the camp for the space of thirty days: and they gave 
unto Judith Holofernes’ tent, and all his silver cups, and his beds, and his vessels, and all his 
furniture: and she took them, and placed them on her mule, and made ready her wagons, and 
heaped them thereon. 
12 And all the women of Israel ran together to see her; and they blessed her, and made a dance 
among them for her; and she took branches in her hand, and gave to the women that were with 
13 her. And they made themselves garlands of olive, she and they that were with her, and she went 
before al] the people in the dance, leading all the women: and all the men of Israel followed in their 
(6 1 armour with garlands, and with songs in their mouths. And Judith began to sing this thanksgiving 
2 in al} Israel, and all the people sang with loud voices this song of praise. And Judith said, 
Begin unto my God with timbrels, 
Sing unto my Lord with cymbals: 
Tune unto him psalm and praise: 
Exalt him, and call upon his name. 
3 For the Lord is the God that breaketh the battles: 
For in his armies in the midst of the people 
He delivered me out of the hand of them that persecuted me. 
4  Asshur came out of the mountains from the north, 
He came with ten thousands of his host, 
The multitude whereof stopped the torrents, 
And their horsemen covered the hills, 





4. Betomesthaim, see iv.6. Bebai only in A. For Chobai &* has Choba, cf. iv. 4. For Chola A has Kola, 8* 
Abelmaim, 8¢ Keila. The sites are unknown. 
5. past Damascus. This was the way they had come, cf. ii. 27. 
6. dwelt, xarotxocyres = DIL, ‘remained (behind).’ 
7. Cities, ai méAas, 8 A; ématdes, ‘ farmsteads,” B. 
9. they came. 58 VL Syr 19 108 ‘when she went out to meet them’, a correction in the interest of the high 
priest's dignity, 
rejoicing, xavynua, ‘the boast.’ 
12. for her, i.e. ‘in her honour’. 
branches, @¢paous, a strange word to choose. It properly means the wands of the Bacchants. In the LXX only 
here and in 2 Macc. x. 7. 


13. Lit. ‘they crowned themselves with olive’, a Greek, not a Jewish, custom, indicating a late date for the book 
(Ball). 


XVI. 1. sang with loud voices, imepepover, so N AB. The common reading is imefover, (J. began and) they 
were singing in answer.’ 
2. Begin, efdpyere = WY in Ps. exlvii. 7. : n 
and praise, kai aiver, A has xavdv, ‘new’ (cf. xvi. 13), as in Ps. xxxul. 3, &c. 
3. breaketh the battles, cf. Exod. xv. 3 LXX, as above, 1x. 7. ; ; } ? ; 
The rest of the verse is corrupt. in his armies, eis ras mapeuSehds abrov is properly ‘into his camps’. For 
efetharo, 8 has e£eAeiceoOa, &c. 3 for ex yerpes S* has éws xetpds. Perhaps the Hebrew was Oy PA InN 28, * God, 


when he encamped among . . .,’ which was misread as ymaina}y, eis TavepBodas abrov. 
4. from the north. They came by way of Damascus. 
stopped, i.e. blocked up. 
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THE HOOK OF JUDITER 16) 5-1 


He said that he would burn up my borders, 

And kill my young men with the sword, 

And throw my sucking children to the ground, 

And give mine infants for a prey, 

And make my virgins a spoil. 

The Almighty Lord brought them to nought by the hand of a woman. 
For their mighty one did not fall by young men, 
Neither did sons of the Titans smite him, 

Nor did high giants set upon him: 

But Judith the daughter of Merari made him weak with the beauty of her countenance. 
For she put off the apparel of her widowhood 

For the exaltation of those that were distressed in Israel, 
She anointed her face with ointment, 

And bound her hair in a tire, 

And took a linen garment to deceive him. 

Her sandal ravished his eye, 

And her beauty took his soul prisoner : 

The scimitar passed through his neck. 

The Persians quaked at her daring, 

And the Medes were daunted at her boldness. 

Then my lowly ones shouted aloud, 

And my weak ones were terrified and crouched for fear : 
They lifted up their voice, and they were turned to flight. 
The sons of damsels pierced them through, 

And wounded them as runagates’ children ; 

They perished by the battle of my Lord. 

I will sing unto my God a new song: 

© Lord, thou art great and glorious, 

Marvellous in strength, invincible. 

Let all thy creation scrve thee: 

For thou spakest, and they were made, 

Thou didst send forth thy spirit, and it builded them, 
And there is none that shall resist thy voice. 


6. brought them to nought, #@<rqce: as in xiv. 18, but here with a personal object. 58 19 108 add xarjoyuver 

QuTous :—— 
‘The Lord Almighty set them at nought, 
By the hand of a woman he brought them to shame.” 

7. their mighty one, 23) = their champion, as 1 Sam. xvii. 51 (Ball). The next two lines look like alternative 
renderings of the same Hebrew. Sons of the Titans may be D'ND1 32, Cf. 2 Sam. v. 18, LXNN. 

high giants, perhaps PJy "23. 
: 9. For sandals as an adornment, cf. Cant. vii. 1. Chajes suggests that mbys (her sandal) is a mistake for P21 (her 
eauty ). 

Io. quaked, eppeEav, shuddered at it. 

_ daunted, ¢ppax8goar 8 L, érapax8noav NC A. Neither word could be construed with an accusative. WL and 
Vulg. omit the verb, thus making ‘boldness * depend on éppfav. The mention of Persians here suggests that the 
author was really thinking of the time of Artaxerxes Ochus, and forgot for the moment that his invading army was 
Assyrian. Medes are naturally parallel to Persians, although, according to 1. 13-16, Media had been devastated in 
the previous year. 

11, my lowly ones inust be Israelites. So also ‘my weak ones’ (VL ‘ aegrotantes in siti’), but é¢.oByénoar, ‘were 
ee nee tee as a parallel to #AdAa£av, ‘shouted in triumph.’ Several cursives and VL Syr have ¢Scneav, 
‘cried aloud.’ 

crouched. Apparently the subject changes to the enemy and the next three verbs form a climax, ‘ they crouched, 
ey. oat out, they fled,’ as often in Hebrew poetry. 19 108 read jrryOnouy for éxron(On)oar, and add ot €xOpot pov 
at the end. 

_ 12. Sons of damsels, i.e, of young wives, whose sons would be mere children, But xopaotor in LXX often means 

maidservant’, so that it may be contemptuous, ‘ the very slave-boys.’ 

; runagates children, properly ‘sons of runaway slaves’. 19 108 VL Syr have zaidas atropodotrtas, ‘ runaway 
slaves. 

oe Medblet, y " . by means of the army . . . raparaéts (cf. i. 6) prop. ‘an army in fighting order’. 

invincible, tauTrep3d i708, prop. unsurpassed. Perhaps a loose rendering of xbp my. 
14. send forth, daeoresAus. N eréotpewas. 
it builded is harsh. NS has ‘they were builded’. Probably the Hebrew was IN73) (were created), not 12) 
(were built). Cf. Ps. xxxiii. 6-9, civ. 30 (Hall). 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 16. 15-25 


13 For the mountains shall be moved from their foundations with the waters, 


And the rocks shall melt as wax at thy presence: 
But thou art yet merciful to them that fear thee. 
16 For all sacrifice is little for a sweet savour, 
And all the fat is very little for a whole burnt offering to thee: 
But he that feareth the Lord is great continually. 
17 Woe to the nations that rise up against my race: 
The Lord Almighty will take vengeance of them in the day of judgement, 
To put fire and worms in their flesh ; a 
And they shall weep and feel their pain for ever. 
1s Now when they came to Jerusalem, they worshipped God; and when the people were purified, 
1y they offered their whole burnt offerings, and their freewill offerings, and their gifts. And Judith 
dedicated all the stuff of Holofernes, which the people had given her, and gave the canopy, which 
20 she had taken for herself out of his bedchamber, for a gift unto the Lord. And the people continued 
feasting in Jerusalem before the sanctuary for the space of three months, and Judith remained with 
2ithem. But after these days every one departed to his own inheritance, and Judith went away to 
22 Bethulia, and remained in her own possession, and was honourable in her time in all. the land. And 
many desired her, and no man knew her all the days of her life, from the day that Manasses her 
23 husband died and was gathered to his people. And she increased in greatness exceedingly ,; and 
she waxed old in her husband's house, unto a hundred and five years, and let her maid go free: 
24 and she died in Bethulia; and they buried her in the cave of her husband Manasses. And the 
house of Israel mourned for her seven days: and she distributed her goods before she died to all 
them that were nearest of kin to Manasses her husband, and to them that were nearest of her own 
2; kindred. And there was none that made the children of Israel any more afraid in the days of Judith, 
nor a long time after her death. 


15. For the mountains ... waters. épy yap ex Oepedwy atv vdacw oadevOyceta is obscure. Perhaps it means 
‘the mountains (or cliffs) shall be swayed down to their foundations, together with (i.e. just as much as) the waters 
which roll up against them’. 

melt as wax, cf. Ps. xcvii. 5. 

16. i.e. Any sacrifice is unworthy of God’s acceptance as a sweet savour, but, while sacrifices are obligatory, it is 
the spirit which underlies them, namely the fear of the Lord, which is really important. Cf. Ps. h. 16-19. 

17. Cf. the end of Deborah's song, Judges v. 31. 

It is evident that the writer looks forward to a judgement after death, j77 OY, a later and more definite doctrine 
than the M7 OY of Mal. iv.5. The belief is indicated in Ecclus. vii. 17 (Ball), and developed in the Book of Enoch, 
thus corroborating the date assigned to the composition of Judith. 

fire and worms are no doubt suggested by Isa, Ixvi. 24, but applied to hell as in the N.T. 

weep and feel, lit. weep at (or ‘ with’) feeling, i.e. without losing consciousness of their pain. 

18, Note again the insistence on purification (after contact with the dead) and sacrifice. 

19. stuff, cxeun = PBL his silver plate. 

gift, ava@npa (or avadepa) =O1N (Ball) as a thing devoted. ; 

zo. three months. Another instance of the author's love of exazgeration. Three days would be more likely. 

21. inheritance. 58 VL Syr ‘tents’. 

to Bethulia. N ‘to her house at B’. rr ' ; 

23. increased in greatness, jv mpoBaivoveu peyidn, is not clear. Prob. VL (and Vulg.) is right, ‘she increased in 
reputation.’ 

24. She bequeathed her property according to the Law in Num. xxvil. 11. ; f 

25. Cf. again Judges v.31. If Judith was twenty-five or thirty years old at the time of her exploit the land must have 
had peace for at least eighty years. Such a period can only have occurred ‘ under the Persian kings, and according 
to Jewish ideas under the Hasmoneans’ (Ball). ; pan iraat 

The Vulgate adds that a festival was instituted to commemorate the deed of Judith, probably in imitation of 
Esther ix. 27, 28. No such festival is known, it is not mentioned in any other version, and cannot have been recorded 
in the original book. The statement may be founded on the fact that the story was read at the feast of Hanukka, see 
Introd. § 8 a. 
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THE BOOK OF SikaG@igi 


INTRODUCTION? 
$1. SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE Book. 


BEN-SIRA’S Book of Wisdom belongs, together with the Book of Job, a number of the Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Wisdom of Solomon (so-called), to the okmah or Wisdom Literature 
of the Hebrews. This literature represents the development of the crude philosophy of more 
ancient times, a philosophy which sought by means of proverbs and fables to express the results of 
reflections concerning the general questions of life. Such proverbs and fables were not necessarily 
of a religious character ; see, e. g., Judg. ix. 8-15 (Jotham’s parable), 2 Sam. v. 8, xx. 18; but they 
tended to become so more and more (cp. Jer. Xxxi. 29, Ezek. xviii. 2); this is well exemplified by 
such parables as those contained in 2 Sam. xii. 1-4 (Nathan’s parable of the ewe lamb), and Isa. v. 
1-4 (the parable of the vineyard); and ultimately all wise sayings, upon whatsoever subjects they 
were uttered, came to have a religious content inasmuch as it was taught that all wisdom emanated 
from God. Ben-Sira, therefore, as a constructor of wise sayings, belonged to the class of Sages or 
Hakamim (‘wise men’) who already in the days of Jeremiah occupicd a recognized position along- 
side of the priests and the prophets: ‘ For the law shall not perish from the priest. nor counsel from 
the wise (Zakam), nor the word from the prophet’ (Jer. xviii. 15). So that in presenting his book 
to his people he is making a justifiable claim when he says: 


T, indeed, came last of all, 
As one that gleancth after the grape-gatherers: 
1 advanced by the blessing of God, 
Aud filled my winepress as a grape-gatherer. 
(xxxiii. 16-18 [= G xxxvi. 16% and xxx. 25~27]). 
The claim is modestly urged ; but Ben-Sira, while whole-heartedly admitting his indebtedness to 
earlicr sages, clearly reckons himself as one of the ‘ grape-gatherers’, i.e. as one of the L/akamim. 
like the authors of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, though the last in the succession. 
A notable feature in our book is that it offers many examples of expanded proverbs; a little 
essay, as it were, is constructed on the basis of a proverb. A good example of this is xxxvili. 24- 
XXNIXx. 11; here the proverb, or text of the essay, is: 


The wisdom of the scribe increaseth wisdom, 
And he that hath little business can become wise. 


Then Ben-Sira proceeds to expatiate upon these words by giving a number of illustrations showing 
that those who are occupied with ordinary trades and professions cannot possibly find the requisite 
leisure which must be possessed by those who would acquire wisdom (xxxviii. 25-35); and the 
essay concludes with an eloquent description of the ideal seeker after wisdom, thus presenting the 
positive side of his thesis. 

Although Ben-Sira exhibits no great signs of originality there is plenty of individuality in his 
book ; this is shown chiefly (in addition to what has just been said about the expansion of the pro- 
verb into the essay) by the use he makes of the Old Testament Scriptures. He does not merely 
quote from the Old Testament, but he utilizes the words and teaching of the inspired writers as the 
authority for what he has to say, and then proceeds to set forth his own ideas upon a given subject. 
An instructive example of this may be adduced. Ben-Sira’s teaching on death and the hereafter is 
identical with that of the Old Testament, but in xli. 1-4 he offers some thoughts upon the subject 
of death which are evidently quite his own. He shows that two views concerning death exist among 


_) The two editors who are responsible for Sirach as a whole, apart from the Prologue and ch. xlix (the notes on 
which were written in consultation), shared the rest of the book between them as follows: 
_, Mr. Box is primarily responsible for §§ 3, 6, 7, and 10 of the Introduction, and for the commentary on chs. ix. I- 
xill. 23, xxx-xl, xlii-xlv: Dr. Oesterley is primarily responsible for §§ 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, and 9 of the Introduction, and for 
the commentary on chs. i-viii, xiii. 2.4—-xxix, xli, xlvi-xlviii, 1, li. 
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INTRODUCTION 


men; to those who are living at.ease and prosperity the thought of déath is bitter, but it is welcome 
to such as are in sickness and adversity, who are broken and have lost hope. Then he goes on to 
utter a word of comfort to those to whom the thought of death is painful, by saying that it is the 
destiny of all men, and that it is the decree of the Most High ; he concludes by reminding them 
also that : 

Ln Sheol there are no reproaches concerning life. 


For the rest, the book contains a large collection of moral maxims and sage counsels regarding 
almost every conceivable emergency in life; if the majority of these appear to be merely moral, it 
has to be remembered. as already pointed out, that to Ben-Sira the apparently most secular forms 
of wisdom partake of something religious fundamentally, because all wisdom its in its multifarious 
and varied expressions so many offshoots of the one primeval Wisdom which emanates from God. 
These maxims and counsels are applicable to people in every condition of life; a large proportion of 
them deals with the ordinary, every-day relationships between man and man, whether in regard to 
the rich or the poor, the oppressed, the mourners, &c., &c.; rules of courtesy, behaviour at table, 
politeness, respect for one’s betters, and many other similar topics, abound. Ben-Sira’s intimate 
knowledge of human nature meets one at every turn, and is certainly one of the most instructive 
features of the book. It was clearly Ben-Sira’s object, in writing his book, to present to the Jewish 
public of his day an authoritative work of reference to which recourse could be had for guidance and 
instruction in every circumstance of life. In doing so, however, Ben-Sira makes it his great aim to 
set forth the superiority of Judaism over Hellenism. For some time previously the Hellenistic 
spirit had been affecting the Jews both in Palestine and in the Dispersion, and though there was 
immense good in the wider mental horizon fostered by this spirit, yet there can be no doubt that 
Hellenism had assumed a debased form in Palesting,! and a true Jew, such as Ben-Sira was, rightly 
felt bound to oppose its extension in the best way he could, namely, by offering something better 
in its place. Nevertheless, Ken-Sira was himself not unaffected by the Hellenic genius, probably 
unconsciously ; and his admiration for Judaism of the orthodox, traditional type is unable to conceal 
altogether the newer tendencies of thought brought into existence through that Greek culture by 
which he, too, had become possessed. *The results of the past and the beginnings of a future 
development were still in juxtaposition—not amalgamated, but as yet not separated, nor were their 
further sequences in view. Alike the close of the old and the beginnings of the new are side by 
side in Ecclesiasticus. The former reaches back to the early times of Israel’s glory; the latter 
points forward to that direction which was to find its home aud centre, not in Palestine, but in 
Alexandria.’? The traces of the influence of Greek modes of thought to be found in our book arc 
not seen in definite form, but, as one would expect where the influence was at work unconsciously, 
they are to be discerned rather in the general outlook and conception; what is perhaps the most 
striking exampie of this is the way in which virtue and knowledge are identified ; this is a distinct 
Hellenic trait, and is treated in the book as axiomatic. In the past, human and divine wisdom had 
been regarded as opposed, whereas, owing to Greek influence, both in our book and in the Wisdom 
Literature generally, it is taught that wisdom is the one thing of all others which is indispensable to 
him who would lead a godly life. The evil of wickedness is represented as lying in the fact that 
wickedness is foolishness, and therefore essentially opposed to wisdom. On the other hand, the 
Jews were faithful to the Law, the ordinances of which were binding because it was the revealed 
will of God ; and, therefore, in order to reconcile this old teaching with the new teaching that, 
wisdom was the chief requirement of the man of religion, wisdom became identined with the Law : 
‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom’; by the ‘fear of the Lord’ is meant, of course, 
obedience to His commands, i.e. the observance of the Law. These words express what is, in truth, 
the foundation-stone of the Wisdom Literature, ard this identification between wisdom and the Law 
formed the reconciling link between Judaism and Hellenism in this domain. Nowhere is this 
identification more clearly brought out than in the Book of Wisdom and in Sirach. This fully 
explains why Ben-Sira, following herein, without doubt, many sages before him, divides mankind 
into two categories, the wise and the foolish, which correspond respectively to the righteous and the 
wicked. 

But while there is no sort of doubt that traces of Hellenic influence are to be discerned in the 
book, there is a danger which must be guarded against of seeing them where they do not exist. 





1 ‘We have reason to believe that it was just in Syria that Hellenism took a baser form. ‘The ascetic element 
which saved its liberty from rankness tended here more than anywhere else to be forgotten. The games, the shows, 
the abandonment of a life which ran riot in a gratification of the senses, grosser or more refined, these made up too much 
of the Hellenism which changed the face of Syria in the last centuries before Christ’ (Bevan, Jerusalem under the 
High-priests, p. 41). 

* Edersheim in the Sfezhe?’s Commentary. 
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Ben-Sira has here and there thoughts which at first sight look like traces of Hellenic influence, 
but are not so in reality ; they are independent parallels, but have not otherwise anything to do 
with Greek culture. For example, the following might well appear at first sight to be an echo of 
Epicurean philosophy : 


Give not thy soul to sorrow, 
And let not thyself become unsteadied with care. 
Fear t-joy is life for a man, 
And human gladness prolongeth days. 
Entice thyself and soothe thine heart, 
And banish vexation from thee: 
For sorrow hath slain many, 
And there is no profit in vexation, 
Envy and anger shorten days, 
And anxiety maketh old untimely. 
The slecp of a cheerful heart ts like daintis, 
And his food is agreeable unto Aim (XXX. 21-25). 


But quite similar thoughts are found in a fragment of the Gilgamesh epic found on a tablet written 
in the script of the Hammurabi dynasty (2000 B.C.), and published by Meissner in the AZzttheilungen 
der Vordcrasiatischen Gesellschaft, 1902. Heft i. On p. 8, col. iii, line 3, we read: 


... Thou, O Gilgamesh, fill indeed thy belly ; 
Day aud night be thou jozful, 

Daily ordain gladness, 

Day and night rage and make merry ; 

Let thy garments be bright, 

Thy head purify, wash with water, 

Desire thy children which thy hand possesses...“ 


There are other passages which might likewise seem to manifest the influence of Greek philosophy ; 
in some of these it may well be that this is actually the case ;* but it is well to be on one’s guard, 
lest what appears to be a Hellenistic note is in reality nothing more than a parallel. While the 
Judaic elements in the book preponderate to an overwhelming degrce, tinges of Hellenic influence 
are to be discovered here and there. 


$2. THe TITLE OF THE BOOK. 


As the fragments of the Hebrew text of our book which are extant only begin with the con- 
cluding words of chap. iii. 6, we do not know how the title ran, but the third line of the subscription 
reads: ‘The Wisdom of Simeon, the son of Jeshua, the son of Eleazar, the son of Sira *; and the last 
line of the subscription in most of the Syriac manuscripts has : ‘ The writing or the Wisdom of Bar 
Sira is ended.’ Jerome, however, says in his Pracf. ix Libr. Sal.,* Fertur et mardperos Tesu filii Sirach 
liber, et alius yevderéypados qui Sapientia Salomonis inscribitur ; quorum priorem Hebraicum reperi, 
nec Icclesiasticum, ut apud Latinos sed Parabolas pracnotatum’ ; this title = ~w,4 i.e. the Hebrew 
title for the Book of Proverbs, but that this was a title, in the ordinary sense, of our book is very 
improbable ; it is more likely to have been a general title, descriptive of the contents, which was 
applied to the three books Ecclesiasticus, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, for Jerome (in the context of 
the passage quoted above) says that these two latter were joincd to Ecclesiasticus. In the Syriac 
Version the title is ‘Wisdom of Bar Sira’, while in most manuscripts of the Septuagint it runs: 
Yopia “Inooi viod Seipax, or abbreviated in Cod. B, Sopia Netpax.? The probability is that the original 
title of the book was xvor7j2 wer noon ( The Wisdom of Jesus Ben-Sira’)." The title ‘ Ecclesias- 
ticus’ of the English Versions comes from the Vulgate, though it is one which has been in use in 
the Western Church ever since the time of Cyprian (d. A.D. 255). It meant the ‘ Church Book’ par 


1 Quoted by Barton, Accleséastes (Intern. Crit. Com.), p. 39. 
* e.g. when Ben-Sira controverts the fatalistic philosophy of the Stoics. 
| According to Smend, a clause= ii. 18d is placedafter vi. 17. 
In later Jewish literature quotations from Sirach are sometimes prefaced with the words, ‘the Parabolist said’ 
(728 92h): see Cowley-Neubauer, p. xxiv. n. v. liv, and xx. n. x. 
° In Cod, 248 'ExxAnstacrexds is placed before the ordinary title. 
* In some Latin manuscripts the title is ‘ Liber Iesu filii Sirach’. 
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excellence among the ‘ Libri Ecclesiastici’. Among the carly Greek Fathers the book is referred to 
as Ilavdperos Sota; see, e.g., Eusebius (Chronicon, ed. Scheone, ii. 122); and Jerome (Com. in Dan. ix) 
speaks of it as 7 [ardperos ; Clement of Alexandria calls it Natdaywyds (Paed. ii. 10. gg, &c.), and 
sometimes quotes from it with the words 7 codia A€yet.!| In the Talmud it is called ‘The Book of 
Ben-Sira’ (Hagigah 13 a, Niddah 16 6, Berakhoth 11 6) ;? and Sa‘adya speaks of it as Dv 7DD, ‘ The 
Book of Instruction, while other Rabbis call it sx-vo7j2 30, ‘The Instruction of Ben-Sira.’ 
Schechter (JOR, xii. 460 f., 1900) quotes the words of a Rabbi Joseph that the ‘ Proverbs of Ben- 
Sira’ (xcpovja *Sem) must be read because they contain useful matter. 


§ 3. THE ORIGINAL HEBREW TEXT. 


Apart from a few scattered citations in the Talmudic and post-Talmudic Jewish literature the 
Book of Ben-Sira was, until recent years, known only in the two principal ancient translations of it, 
viz. the Greek and Syriac versions, and the secondary versions based thereon. The disappearance 
of the Hebrew MSS. of the book may be explained as due, ultimately, to its exclusion from the 
Canon, for which early rabbinical evidence exists. In spite of such exclusion, however, the book 
long retained its popularity in Jewish circles,* and in Jerome's time apparently MSS. of the Hebrew 
text were still accessible in Palestine. In his preface to the Books of Solomon, Jerome expressly 
mentions one of these which he had in his possession: ‘Quorum priorem—sc. Iesu filii Sirach 
librum —Hebraicum reperi.. In the succeeding centurics, down to the cleventh, the book was still 
freely quoted in a Hebrew (and also an Aramaic) form. One of the most interesting references to 
the existence of copies of the Hebrew text is made by Sa‘adya, Gaon of Bagdad (4.D. 920). who 
states that vowel-points and accents—usually reserved only for canonical writings—were to be found 
in copies of Ben-Sira.° Sa‘adya also cites some seven (or eight) genuine sayings of Ben-Sira in 
classical Hebrew. Ofthe existence of the book in Spain, Provence, or among the Rabbis of France, 
the Rhineland, and Germany, there is no direct trace. The Hebrew text was apparently unknown 
(or at least inaccessible) to Rashi, the Tosafists, and even to Maimonides,® and seems to have com- 
pletely vanished from knowledge in the eleventh century. The recovery of large portions of it has 
been one of the most striking discoveries of recent years. 


(a) The recovery of portions of the lost Hebrew original. 


It was in 1896 that the first portion of the lost Hebrew text came to light—a single leaf con- 
taining the text of ch. xxxix. 15-xI. 7, among some manuscript fragments brought from the East by 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson. together with the famous palimpsest of the Syriac Gospels. This leaf 
was examined by Dr. Schechter, then Reader in Talmudic in the University of Cambridge, who 
recognized its contents and published it, with an English translation, introduction and notes, in The 
Expositor for July, 1896. Almost simultaneously Professor Sayce presented to the Bodleian a box 
of Hebrew and Arabic fragments, among which Messrs. Cowley and Neubauer ‘ recognized another 
portion of the same text of Sirach, consisting of nine leaves, and forming the continuation of 
Mrs. Lewis’s leaf from chapter xl. g to xlix. 11°... Both fragments proved to be furnished with 
marginal notes ‘ giving the variants of another copy of Sirach, or more probably of two other copies. .. . 
In the Bodleian fragment there are also at least two Persian glosses (ff. 1 and 5"), which point to its 
having been written in Bagdad or Persia, possibly transcribed from Sa‘adya’s copy ’.5 

These fragments had come from the Genizah at Cairo. In consequence Schechter at once 
proceeded thither, and, having obtained the necessary authority, made an examination of the manu- 
script material there deposited, with the result that a considerable amount of the collection was 
brought to Cambridge. In this collection other fragments of Sirach were discovered by Schechter, 
all from the same MS. (denoted B by Schechter), covering parts of chapters xxx—xxxviii, as well 
as the final portion, covering chapters I-li. Two additional fragments of the same MS., containing 
XXXL 12-31 and xxxvi. 24—-xxxvii. 26. were secured for the British Museum, and edited by the 
Rev. G. Margoliouth (JOR, xit. 1-33). Meanwhile Schechter had discovered in the Genizah 
collection at Cambridge fragments of a second MS. of the Hebrew text (= MS. A), containing 


' Cp. Hart, Ecclesiasticus in Greek, p. 333- IESE chat 

* Cp. Tosefta, Yadayim ti. 13 (ed. Zackermandel 683), which runs: ‘The gilyonim and the books of the heretics 
(minim) do not defile the hands [i.e.are not canonical]; the books of Ben-Sira and all books written after the prophetic 
period do not defile the hands’: cp. also T, J. Sez. 28 a. 

4 For its influence on early Jewish and Christian literature cp. § 7 below. : 

® Sefer ha-galuy, p. 162 (cp. Cowley-Neub. 0. H. p. x f.). * Cowley-Neub. of. ci¢., ibid. 

* Ibid., p. xii. ® Ibid., p. xiii, where see a full description of the MS. and its peculiarities. 
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ch. iii. 6-xvi 6, with a hiatus from vii. 29 to xi. 34, which was afterwards made good by some 
leaves that came into the possession of Mr. Elkan Adler. When the remaining contents of the 
Genizah were sold Israel Lévi discovered a fragment of a fresh MS. (= MS. D) in a single leaf 
covering ch. xxxvi. 24-xxxviii. 1 (thus providing a second text against that of MS. B for this portion 
of the book). Finally, Schechter, Gaster, and Levi found in material derived from the same Genizah 
fragments of an anthology of the Book of Ben-Sira (= MS. C) embracing the following : iv. 23 4, 
30, 313 v. 4-%, 9-133 vi. 18-19, 28. 35; Vil. I, 4,6. 17, 20-21, 23-25; XVII. 30-31 5 XIX. I-2; XX. 
4-6, 12 (2); xxv. 7 ¢, 8¢, 8a, 12, 16-23; Xxvi. 1-2; XXxvi. 16; XXNXVil, 19, 22, 24, 26. The MSa% 
may be classified as follows :-— 

(z) MANuscripr A, containing ch. tii. 6—xvi. 26 ; this consists of six leaves, and may be of the 
eleventh century. There are 28-29 lines to the page; in some places vowels are added, and, in one 
or two cases, accents. The size of the page is 11 x 11 cm. f 

(6) MANUSCRIPT B, containing xxx. 11-xxwiii. 3, XXXV. I1-XXXVilil. 27, XXNIX. 15-li. 30; this 
consists of 1y leaves. and may be of the twelfth century. ‘The MS. is written on oriental paper, 
and is arranged in lines, 18 to the page, and the lines are divided into hemistichs.’' There are 
many marginal notes, containing, apparently, variant readings from two other codices, one of which 
is closely related to MS. D. ‘Asa rule, the body of the text corresponds to the Greek version, and 
the glosses in the margin to the Syriac ; but occasionally the reverse is the case.* The size of the 
page is Ig-1 x 17 cm. 

(c) Manuscrirt C (= Lévi’s D), containing an anthology from chapters iv—vii, xviii-xx, xxv, 
XXvi, XXXVii (as specified above). This MS. consists of four leaves, and, according to Gaster, is older 
than the other MSS. It contains 12 lines to the page, the size of which is 14-6x10cm. ‘The 
text is often preferable to that of A, and offers variants agreeing with the Greek version, while the 
readings of A correspond to the Syriac.’ 4 

(7) Manuscript D (= Lévi's C), containing xxxvi. 2y-xxxviit.1. This MS. consists of a single 
leaf; there are 20 lines to the page, which measures 16x12 cm. Words, and in some cases entire 
verses, are provided with vowels and accents. 


It will thus be seen that the MSS. so far recovered yield a Hebrew text for something like 
two-thirds of the entire book. In some cases two MSS., and for four verses three, are available for 
the restoration of the text. 

The following list shows the extent of the Hebrew MS. authority for different parts of the text: 


(z) The portions of the text for which one manuscript authority only is available are: From MS. A, iii. 6- 
iV, 23 a, iV. 24-20, V. 1-3, 8, 14-15, vi. 1-17, 18 (C), 20-25, 27, 296-33, 36-37. Vil. 3, 5, 7-16, 18-19, 22, 26, 
29-36, vill. I-xvi. 26: from MS. C, xviii. 30-31 [32-33], xix. 1-2, xx. 4-6[5-7], 12 [13], xxv. 7 ¢, 8, 8 a, 12 
[13], 16-23 [17-24]; xxvi. 1-2: from MS. B, xxx. 11-xxxiii. 3, xxxv. 1 1-XKXVi. 15. XXXVi. 17-28, XXxVvill. 2—- 
2753 XXNIX. 15-lil. 30. 

(4) The portions of the text for which two MSS, are available are: iv. 23 6, 30-313 v. 4-7, 9-133 Vi. 19. 
28, 355 Vil. 1, 2, 4, 6, 17. 20-21, 23-25; XXXVI. 165 XXXvi. 29—XXXViil. I. 

(c) The portions of the text for which three MSS, are available are: xxxviii. 19, 22, 24, 26. 

(¢) The portions of the text for which no Hebr. MS. is yet available are: i. 1-ili. 5; xvi. 27—-Xvili. 3; Nix. 
3OXX. 4, 8-125 XN. F4-XNV. 6, XXV. g-12, 14-16, 25-26; XXVi. 3-XNNX. 103 XNNili. 4-xxxv. 8 (10); xxxvili, 28- 
XXNIX. 14. 


(b) Zhe value and authenticity of the recovcred fragments. 


The questions touched upon in this section have given rise to much controversy which it will be 
impossible to review here in detail. All that will be attempted will be to indicate the main lines 
and directions of the best critical opinion. 

The problems raised by the Hebrew fragments are of an exceedingly complex character. The 
first point to determine, in a general way, is the relation of the MSS. to cach other. The manuscript 
material that has been recovered, fortunately, is sufficiently extensive—overlapping as it does for 
certain parts of the text of the book—to make it possible to establish certain relations. 


(i) The relation of the Hebrew MSS. te cach other. 


The most important point of relation between the MSS. is the frequent agreement of the 
marginal variants of B with D against the text of B in the section where comparison is possible, 
fe: ike the two MSS. overlap (xxxvi. 29-xxxviii. 1). A good example of this is to be seen in 
XXXVIL 16: 


* Cowley-Neub., ef. c/7., p. xiii. ? I. Lévi in JE, xi. 393 a. 3 Lévi, uf. cit, xi. 392 ¢. 
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Here B ™8"s- and D have 
sex mtv 55 xn 
navim. wm (D 5yp) dyna 53 305 

The beginning of every action is speech, 
And before every work is the thought. 
For this B t®** has 

am ayy 55 gn 
nacinn xn bya 55. van 


Another good example is afforded by xxxvii. 25, where B ™"s- and D read ne* against Syst ny 
of B***. According to Peters’, about 75 per cent. of the variants conform to this rule; ia the 
other cases where D has a variant not attested in B™*s- some are explicable as scribal errors in D, 
or as corruptions produced under the influence of the text of B. In several cases B™"% and D 
agree in purely orthographic variants, and even in reproducing identical scribal errors. The impor- 
tant conclusion deducible from these phenomena is that the marginal variants of B are not the 
emendations of the scribe, but represent readings derived from another MS. which has close affinities 
with D. Probably the marginal variants of the rest of B are derived from an identical or related 
source. Regarding the relation of C to B and D the material for comparison is too slight to enable 


any certain conclusions to be drawn. In one striking case, however, C = B *** in reading 5x against 


B™"8- and D which read 5x13. Hence Peters concludes that C is to be ranked with the B type of 
text (against D+B™"2:). The other important area of contact is iv. 23-vii. 25, where C and A 
partly overlap and comparison is possible. Here the divergence is occasionally considerable, as in 
iv. 30, 31 (see next subsection). But this must not be unduly exaggerated. The similarity of whole 
verses is so marked as to make it clear that we are confronted with different recensions of the same 
archetypal text, and not with independent types of text.? 


(ii) Zhe general character of the Hebrew fragments and their relation to the Versions. 


The relation of the Hebrew fragments to the Versions presents many difficult textual problems 
which cannot be said yet to have been fully solved.* In the case of MSS. A and B, which may 
conveniently be considered first, the Hebrew sometimes agrees with the Greek version against the 
Syriac, sometimes differs from both, and occasionally explains one or the other, or both. The cases 
in which the Hebrew seems to follow the Syriac and to be dependent on it are, perhaps, the most 
crucial. In this connexion the doublets, which are particularly numerous in B, are most important. 
These have been indicated in the critical notes of the commentary. The following example will 
illustrate many others. In xxxi. 13 ®” has: 

AYI PY AY 3D (arg. yr) War (1) 
bx nity py ym (2) 
:xaa xd we ya (3) 
py (marg. yn) yn aan ba sap ara (4) 
(warg.? yn) poan ayy opr (5) 
by pbn xd pro yn (6) 
amd oa Sa (sab) ssa (mare. Sa dyy ya Sy (7) 
(1) Remember that an evil eye is an evil thing ; 
(2) The man of evil cye God hateth, 
(3) And He hath created nothing more evil than him. 
(4) Lor this—by reason of everything the eye quivereth, 
(5) And from the face it maketh tears. 
(6) God hath created nothing more evil than the cye, 
(7) Therefore by reason of everything its freshness is abated. 


» Der jiingst wiederaufgefundene hebriische Text des Buches Ecclesiasticus (1902), p. 23°. eae ; 

® Schechter (/QR, xii. 458) pertinently remarks: ‘ Had we here to deal with different translations, it is impossible 
that they should agree as closely as they [MSS.C and A] do. Those who are inclined to doubt this obvious fact should 
take the trouble to compare these same fourteen verses [covering iv. 23-v. 13+ xxxvi. 24] in the three Hebrew versions 
we possess of Ben-Sira, viz. by Ben Zeeb, Frankel, and Joshua Duklo, and he will see at once the difference between 
independent translations and families of MSS. differing but descendant from the same common origin. In the first case 
he will, before a closer reading, hardly be aware that they represent the same work, whilst in the latter it will take him 
some time before he detects their differences.’ ; 

’ The most elaborate and detailed reconstruction of the text, taking the fullest account of all relevant data, is that 
of Smend (as cited in § 10). 
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Here (1) (6) (7) substantially = @: and (2) (3) and (4) = & (see crit. note on xxxi, 23 in the fol- 
lowing commentary): (5) is a doublet of (4) and (7). It is noticeable that ® does not, as it stands, 
yield an exactly corresponding text either to & or 4, while it provides one doublet (5) and (7) which 
corresponds to neither. The simplest explanation is that # embodies variants from different recen- 
sions of the original text that lie behind & and %.1_ Not improbably # itself has been glossed and 
emended by scribes. The variant in (7) above (‘its freshness is abated ) may. perhaps, be explained 
in this way (from Deut. xxxiv. 7). As another example of a gloss in ® to which nothing corresponds 
in G or $ xxxi. 2 may be cited. Here # adds the following two lines: 


maa Wn POS] yo 
ving) 3mIN TD NpD! 


Reproach putteth to flight the faithful friend, __ 
But he that hideth a secret loveth (a friend) as his own soul. 


As this couplet does not harmonize with the context it is probably a gloss (?from the margin of 
a MS.). In general 3” has many scribal errors and corruptions in its text, which is also marked by 
the occasional presence of strong Syriasms? and late Rabbinical expressions.* 

In the case of #7‘ the number of marginal variants is comparatively small. There are a certain 
number of doublets which exhibit features on the whole similar to those of #° illustrated above. But 
%‘ diverges more from the text of & than is the case with #"—it very rarely sides with & against &. 
It has certain orthographical peculiarities of its own, and is marked by a number of errors due to 
the carelessness of the copyist.4 In the case of #”, which covers xxxvi. 29-XXxvili. 1, and provides 
(with %") a duplicate text for this section of the book, we have, on the whole, a text superior to 
that of #", though there are numerous cases of corruption. In two instances it yields a text which 
agrees with % against the common text of @, viz. in xxxvii. 26°, where it reads 1139 (= d6£ay 248 
and %) against ziorw of the ordinary text of @&; and in xxxvii. 286 where, against #"° which = G, 
usieades aman yt 5a visa Sab why 
which = & (e¢ non omni animae omne genus plaect). In this MS. late Hebrew expressions are of 
frequent occurrence. In the three fragments of selections which make up # a type of text is preserved 
which is, on the whole, remarkably free from the corruptions and blemishes which disfigure the other 
MSS. It agrees sometimes with &, sometimes with S, and occasionally with neither (e.g. v. 11). In 
those parts of the book where it coincides with #* it often agrees with the text of & against S. 

The relation of the Hebrew fragments to the citations of Sirach that occur in the Talmudic 
and Rabbinic literature® is not easy to determine owing to the uncertain state of the Talmudic and 
kabbinic texts, and also to the loose way in which such citations are often made. It would appear 
that in some cases the two Talmuds had different texts of Ben-Sira before them. Thus iii. 21 is 
cited in one form in T.J. Hag. 77 ¢ (agreeing with #)* in first and last word), and in another (doublet) 
form in T.B. Hag. 13.4 (also in Alidr. vabba Gen. viii). In the latter the first couplet agrees with $ 
and & (and partly with #)*); the second diverges considerably from all the other forms of the text 
(though agreeing in one word with #*, and in another with T.J. Hag.). The most natural inference 
to draw from these phenomena is that two divergent types of text of Sirach were current in the 
fifth century A.D. The citations from Sirach in Sa‘adya (Scfer ha-galuy) are of a different character. 
They agree much more closely with the text of #2, give the impression of being more exact citations, 
and are apparently derived from substantially the same text as that represented in the Hebrew 
fragments. 

___ It is important to note, in this connexion, that collections of detached sayings derived from 
Sirach were apparently in existence in the Talmudic period. The only long continuous quotation 
from Ben-Sira given in the Talmud (T.B. Sanhedrin 100 6) is apparently made from such a _/fori- 
fegium. It consists of the following passages in the following order: xxvi. 1-4; ix. 8, 9; xi. 29-34, 
and vi. to. Another such collection is represented in the fragments denoted #7". Such collections 


; See further the discussion in the next subsection. 
_ . _&:8- MN xlii. §, which apparently = inf, Pael (Syr. mémahdyz) ; TIDDA xiii, 12, ‘ converse ’=Syr. "estawwed= 
Spidey > TD sli. 12 = perhaps ‘among’ (Syr. 4cth). ’ 

erexca 1 NsVv3 XXXViIl. 17, ‘such as befits him’ (in #9"; also in #* x. 28); (W777 M33 i. 23 
4, _ Of differences of diction the following is the most notable: 1‘ writes 2") where 392 has 1D'). See further 
Taylor-Schechter, WLS, pp. 7-12. 

This verse is wanting in 39". 

° For a collection of the citations conveniently grouped together see Cowley-N b SIX-XXX 5 
in JOR, ifi, 682-706 (with full critical notes). owley Nene Pee 
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seem to have superseded the original Hebrew text of the entire book after it fell under the ban and 
was reckoned among ‘the books of the heretics’. The ‘good things’ profitable for reading were 
excerpted ; the rest consigned to neglect.'' It is worth noting that some of the sayings of Ben-Sira 
are cited in an Aramaic form, which implies that an Aramaic translation of parts of the book was 
at some time or other made. This factor must be allowed for as a possible source of corruption in 
the diction of the fragments. 


(iil) The authenticity of the Hebrew fragments, 


The authenticity of the Hebrew fragments was early called in question by Professor D. S. Mar- 
goliouth,’ who, noting the decadent nature of the diction, coloured as it is by the frequent presence 
of Syriasms and Arabisms, as well as of neo-Hebraisms, and struck by the presence of Persian 
glosses in #2", propounded the theory that # is itself a retranslation of a Persian version, which was 
based partly on the Greek and partly on the Syriac versions of the book. The hypothesis is that 
a Syriac version, which had been revised by the Greek, was used as the basis of a Persian rendering, 
and that this Persian translation was rendered by an unintelligent Persian Jew, who knew neither 
Syriac nor Greek, into Hebrew. ‘The theory is incompatible with the known facts ; the agreements 
(often literal) and the disagreements of the Hebrew with the primary versions make it practically 
inconceivable that it could have arisen in the way described.’* The obscurities in the Hebrew text 
alleged to be due to a misunderstanding of Persian expressions are all susceptible of a different— 
and more probable—explanation.* Consequently the hypothesis of a Persian basis for the text of 8 
may be ruled out. But in a modified form the hypothesis of retranslation may be made much 
more defensible, viz. on the basis of the Syriac—and Greek—versions. It is not, indeed, alleged 
that the whole of the recovered Hebrew text can be explained in this way, but the dependence of 
parts of the text on & or & is seriously maintained by some scholars. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to subject some of the crucial cases adduced to examination. Nestle* brings forward a number of 
cases from %#° in which he concludes that the Hebrew text of these passages ‘ cannot be explained 
in any other way than by the supposition that’ it rests ‘on a corrupt and glossed text, sometimes of 
G. sometimes of 3’. He, however, does not allege of ## as a whole that it is a szaple retranslation 
of &G, ‘for even in # there are passages which are at variance with G.” The passages in question 
are iv. 30, 31, v.96, 13 4, vii. 25, xxv. 317. The first and last of these may be taken as crucial 
examples. 

In iv. 30 & has: 

Hy toOe ws A€wy Ev TH oixw (v1. 7H Oxia) cov 
Kal pavractoxonGy éy Tos oiKeTats Cov. 
x noli esse sicut leo in domo tua ; 
evertens domesticos tuos et opprimens subiectos tibi. 


Be not a dog (ada) in thy house, 
And rebuking and fearful in thy works. 


* sreaa abaa san 5x 
snaxdoa sen) 7 
in” qrea2. asa an 5s 


SINS INS) 


Here 3#* ‘like a dog’ (2533) = $; and 2° ‘like a lion’ (7x2) = G. ‘Can there be any doubt,’ 
says Nestle, ‘ that A (39) agrees with $ and C (#) with &@?’ The mistake in 3 (352) may be due 
to a misreading of saa (= sna) ‘like a lion’. He, however, admits that the couplets as they stand 
cannot be explained entirely as retranslations. In particular, ‘how would a late Jewish translator 
hit upon tmpma to render so obscure a word as q@avracioxomey ?’ But if the two couplets are not 
retranslations the obvious inference is that they represent two recensions of the original Hebrew 


text, one of which lies behind § and the other behind & In #* abaa isa corruption of 25 = ‘02 
© Qwabz), which may be explained as a variant on the true reading (preserved in 22°) 7482: “1121 may 
be a gloss: qnaxbna has come in by mistake from the previous verse ; the correct reading is preserved 





Cf. Schechter in J/QA, xii. 461. 
The Origin of the Original? Hebrew of Ecctesiasticus (1899). 
Toy in £8, ii, col. 1168. 
For a detailed criticism of these alleged cases see Taylor-Schechter, IVS. 
Art. ‘Sirach’ in Hastings’s DZ, iv. 547 f. 
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in W° qrnaya (cf. & and $); xwnm is probably original, and mann. in 2° a corruption of anand a 
variant on wynn. Thus the original Hebrew of the couplet may be restored : 
yma ms van ON 
:Jnnaya NTN) 
Be not like a lion in thy family, 
And timid among thy slaves. 
[Smend, however, keeps 121 in line 2: then render 
And shy and timid among thy slaves. | 
In the text so read xvn» affords an excellent word-play (suggested by Amos iii. 8) on Ay in line 1 
—quite in the style of Ben-Sira.’ 
Again, in xxv. 37: 
The wickcdness of a woman... darkeneth her countenance like sackcloth (A.V. marg. ‘or like a 
bear’): R.V. as a bear doth. 
G&" &e. ds céxxor: GY 55, 106, 155,157, 248, 253, Syro-Hex. ws apxos: % (combining both 
readings) /enguam ursus et quasi saccum. 
... maketh pale the face of her husband, and 
Maketh it black like the colour of a sack. 
wy Les ANID wWne ALN pT 
sand ya 2p 


dpe 


From these data Nestle concludes that ‘all rules of textual criticism ... must be naught, or 
C (8°) is here the retranslation of a corrupt Greck text. The assumption is that dpxos is an inner 
(Greek) corruption of céxxor, and that 39° here has followed a Greek text which had the corruption. 
But it should be noted that i for the rest of the verse diverges strongly from G&, and agrees with 
$ against & (1) in adding vex, and (2) in making the following word (35) refer to the husband (/zs 
face). We are, therefore, driven to suppose that # has here followed & iz onc word only, viz. in 
reading ‘bear’ for ‘sack’; in the rest of the verse it is independent of &, and approximates to 
(though it does not coincide with) $. The phenomena point in the same direction as in the other 
case examined, viz. to the existence of divergent recensions of the text of #), one of which has been 
followed by & and another by %. 2 partly agreeing with both. At least two alternatives are 
possible to Nestle’s hypothesis, cither of which is to be preferred to his solution; either (1) cdxxov 
is an inner (Greek) corruption of &pxos which has affected 5, or (2) the readings pty and 3m existed 
in different recensions of ®. In either case 219 is probably the true reading of the original Hebrew, 
which may be restored from #)° thus: 


ANID Waw Atix yo 
22772 7] Wp 


The wickedness of a woman makcth black her look, 
And darkcneth her countenance like a bear's. 


The meaning of the couplet appears to be that wickedness makes a woman sinister of aspect and 
fierce ; the alternative reading ‘like sackcloth’ would introduce the idea of sadness and mourning, 
which does not harmonize so well with the context. As the previous couplet? suggests the comparison 
of the wicked woman to a lion or dragon, the further comparison of her aspect to a bear’s is in 
keeping. What is referred to, apparently, is the hardening effect of a course of wickedness, which 
makes a woman brazen. The context, therefore, does not really favour the idea that a woman's 
wickedness makes her sad of countenance (‘ darkeneth her countenance like sackcloth’). Schechter? 
aptly cites in illustration a passage from the Alidrash (Gen. rabba, § 87. 4) where Potiphar’s wife 
is compared to a bear (‘I will incite against thee the bear’). The hear is proverbially associated 
with fierceness in the O. T.; cp. Prov. xvii. 12, 2 Sam. xvii. 8, Hos. xiii. 8. 

The hypothesis of partial retranslation of 3 in 2) has been urged by Prof. I. Lévi with much force. 
It may be stated in his own words:* ‘ Certain details indicate that both A (#°) and B (#") are derived 
from a copy charactcrized by interpolations due to a retranslation from Syriac into Hebrew. Ina 
number of passages the same verse is given in two distinct renderings, one of which usually corre- 


1 So Taylor in J/QA, xv. 611. 

? would rather dwell with a lion and a dragon than keep house with a wicked woman. 
3 JOR, xv. 464. Z * JE, xi. 393 (art. ‘Sirach’). 
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» sponds to the Syriac, even when this text represents merely a faulty or biased translation of the original. 
These verses, moreover, in their conformity to the Syriac, become at times so meaningless that + they 
can be explained only as incorrect translations from that language. Such suspicious passages are 
characterized by a comparatively modern style and language, by: a commonplace phraseology, and by a 
break in the parallelism which is affected by Ecclesiasticus. It may, therefore, be safely concluded that 
these doublets are merely additions made to render the Syriac version more intelligible. The same 
statement holds true of certain textual emendations made by the glossarist. In this, however, there 
is nothing strange, since it is a well-known fact that the Jews of certain sections were familiar with 
Syriac, as is shown by the quotations made by Nahmanides from the Wisdom of Solomon, from 
Judith, and from Bel and the Dragon, and also by the introduction of the Peshitta of Proverbs 
into the Targum of the Hagiographa.’ The alleged cases in the doublets of # in which retranslation 
from 3 is assumed by Lévi “have been subjected 1 to close examination by A. Fuchs, who has shown 
good grounds for rejecting the hypothesis. The alternative view that these doublets represent 
variant readings derived from different recensions of ® is strongly upheld by Fuchs, and may be said 
to hold the field. With regard to the final acrostic hymn (li. 13-30), of which the version in #" is, 
according to Lévi,a retranslation from 5,? Levi's hypothesis is again rejected by Fuchs, and also 
by Dr. C Taylor, who, after a careful discussion,’ concludes as follows: ‘ Further study of # has now 
brought out much positive evidence for its independence of 5, and seemingly none to the contrary.’ 
A word must be said in conclusion regarding the canticle which follows li. 12, and does not appear 
in any of the Versions. Is this a genuine part of the original Hebrew text of Ben-Sira? In favour 
of its authenticity may be urged the presence of the sentence: 


Give thanks unto Him that chooseth the sons of Zadok to be pricsts, 


which apparently contains an allusion to the pre-Maccabean high-priests who were descended from 
Zadok. The absence, too, of any reference to specifically Pharisaic ideas, such as the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body, may also be cited in favour of its genuineness. Its omission in the 
Greek translation of Ben-Sira’s grandson may be explained by the reference to the ‘sons of Zadok’ 
—which might have proved a source of offence at a time when the high-priesthood was no longer 
held by descendants of that line. On the other hand, the sentiment expressed in the line: 


Give thanks unto Him that makcth the horn of the House of David to bud 


is directly opposed to that expressed in ch. xxxvi, and in the entire ‘ Hymn of the Fathers’ (ch. xliv— 
xlviii). Perhaps the solution reached by Fuchs? is least open to objection. Fuchs concludes that 
the Psalm, which is not a genuine part of the original Book of Ben-Sira, is old and originally existed 
in an independent form ; it was inserted in the Hebrew text of Ben-Sira before the year 153 B.C. by 
a reader who thought the context, which already contained psalm-pieces, a suitable one. It may 
have emanated from the circles of the Haszdim (‘the Assideans’), who had already taken a stand 
against Hellenism before the Maccabean revolt. 

Enough has been said to show that the text of #, though it is disfigured by scribal errors and 
corruptions, and—in some places—by the presence of glosses, is yet essentially independent of & and 
*; the hypothesis of retranslation breaks down, at best a plausible case for the influence of such 
a factor can only be made out for an insignificant number of verses, where, however, an alternative— 
and, on the whole, more probable—explanation is possible. 

On the other hand, it is all-important to remember that 2 constantly explains the variations in 
the Versions. This is one of the surest indications of its essential genuineness. One or two examples 
will illustrate many others. In vi. 307 #2! reads: vbw sar by and @& has KOopos yap xptoeds cot én 
ai7is. Here the first word in # can be corrected by & to “y (‘ornament’), thus yielding the line: 

An ornament of gold ts her yoke. 


At the ene time the third word in ® explains G’s é7’ airijs, which is obviously due to aby being 
misread my 
The fellosine is an example of a different kind. In xiii. 1 6 # has: 


rat nd 7b Sx sam 
And he that associateth with a scorner will learn hisway. © has xat é kotrwvay imepndare opuowOjcerat 
airw. S He that associatcth with a godless man is clothed with his way. 
Here $ reads 197 wa for ®’s wn and*; & has apparently corrected the expression (cf. %); 
1 Texthritische Untersuchungen zum hebraischen Ekflesiastikus (Freiburg i. B., 1907). 
* The hymn, which follows the Syriac version closely throughout, is evidently a retranslation from the latter’ 


( JE, xi. 393). For Lévi’s detailed arguments see his ZL’ £ce/i‘siastigue, i, pp. XXI-XXxvil. 
8 Journal of Philology, xxx, pp. 95-132. 4 Of. cit, pp. 102-110. 
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sn and viasy may have arisen by confusion ; or sno may be a correction of an original vias. In 
any case # independently throws light on the text ; even its corruptions are illuminating. | Another 
indication of originality in # is the frequent word-plays. A good cxample of such is viii. 18: 
m byn oy oops. Here vt and ™ provide an excellent instance, and will serve to illustrate 
numerous others. 

If any further confirmation be needed as to the value and genuineness of the Hebrew fragments 
as a whole it may be furnished from the words of Prof. Lévi, who, as has been pointed out above, 
feels constrained to adopt the hypothesis of retranslation in the case of a restricted number of verses 
(mostly doublets). Yet, despite these assumed ‘corrections and interpolations’, he declares that ‘the 
originality of the text in these fragments of Ben-Sira cannot be denied. Besides the fact that many 
scholars deny the existence of any interpolations, there are portions in which it is easy to recognize 
the author's hand, for he has a characteristic technique, style, vocabulary, and syntax which are 
evident in all the Versions. It may safely be said that in the main the work of Ben-Sira has been 
preserved just as it left his hands, while the chief variant marginal readings recorded in the fragments 
and confirmed by the translations may be regarded as evidences of the existence of two separate 
editions written by Ben-Sira himself. It is self-evident, moreover, that Ecclesiasticus has undergone 
some alterations at the hands of scribes, and it would have been strange indeed if this book alone 
should have wholly escaped the common lot of such writings. No more conclusive proof could be 
found, were any necessary, of the fidelity of the Hebrew version than its frequent agreement, in 
citations from the Bible, with the text on which the Septuagint is based rather than with the 
Massorah, as in the case of 1 Sam. xii. 3 as compared with Sirach xlvi. 19, or Isa. xxxviii. 17 with 


Syiarelm tL as Y 
(c) The secondary Hebrew recension. 


The indications that point to the existence of a sccondary Greek version of Sirach are 
discussed and set forth in the next section (§ 4). It is there shown that this secondary and amplified 
recension— undertaken clearly in order to make the teaching of the book more acceptable to later 
orthodox (Pharisaic) circles—is not fully represented in any group of Greek MSS.; it has affected 
most extensively the 248 group, and is largely in evidence in the Old Latin and also in the Syriac 
versions.” Originally, however, it seems probable that it existed in a complete and independent form, 
of which the readings mentioned above are traces. In other words, the secondary Greek recension 
has affected in varying degrees certain groups of the Greek MSS. of the book, and also the Versions. 
The question arises: was this secondary Greek version due to a purely Greek revision of the book, 
or does it depend upon a revised Hebrew text—in other words, upon a secondary Hebrew recension ? 
The phenomena of the text point unmistakably to the latter alternative ; zhe secondary Greek text 
depends essentially upon, and is a translation of, a younger Hebrew recension of the book. 

Traces of this younger recension remain in the MSS. of 3, though there are only traces; it has 
in fact affected these MSS. only partially, and its influence can also be seen in the Rabbinic citations. 
The following from among the examples cited by Smend® will illustrate what has just been said. 
In xvi. 3¢ the ordinary Greek text (B, &c.), which represents the origina’ Ben-Sira, has: 


o Xx - a la 
Kpetoowr yap eis 7 XtALoL 
For this ®* has an expanded text, viz. : 
APN psa Ay IAN mw 12 (so S exactly). 

Chrysostom, in citing the verse, has the doublet : 

Kai kpeloowr cis TOL TO BANA KUpiov 7) prot Fapdvopor. 
s°? has the doublet : 

Kpeloowy yap eis dixatos Torr O€Aypa Kupiov 7} pipror Tapavojior. 
G 7o 248 have for 3c: 
Kpeisowy yap eis dixatos 7) xiAtoe (70 + dpapTwaoi). 

x Melior est enim anus timens deum quam mille filii tmpii. 


What Ben-Sira wrote was: 
abso Ins 21D 7D 


The addition py nivy belongs to the secondary Hebrew recension which underlies the revised Greek 


D Uf Eo Se SN 
_” The Syriac version, though made directly from the Hebrew, has apparently been influenced often by Greek MSS., 
which pee ee ena readings; see § 5 below and cp. Smend, § 12 (p. cxxxix f.). 
- cit., XCli f. ; 
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text. Another example shows the same verse as it appeared in the original Hebrew text and in the 
secondary recension. Ch. v. 11 is preserved in two forms in #* and _#. In ®* it runs: 


mynd amon mn 
23ND ava ny WAN 


Be swift to give car, 
And with patience of spirit return answer. 
In ® it runs: 
MAW HYwIe'a ja 77 
:7N23 APN AY JANI 


G& has: yirov Taxbs ér dxpodcer cov (248 + dyaby)} 
Kat €y paxpoOupia Pbéyyou axixprow (248 &c. + dpOyjr). 


Here clearly the Greek MSS. 248 &c. have corrected the older text of & according to the later 
Hebrew recension represented in #)°; the ordinary text of G@ and $ = ®* (except that & appears to 
have read mynzv'a for pnd, the latter being a variant of the former perhaps). 

In some cases the doublets in #2, to which reference has been made in the former part of this 
section, are to be explained in this way, one couplet reproducing the older Hebrew text, another the 
younger! It might be argued that these additions in the text of & are merely glosses and inde- 
pendent amplifications made in the Greek MSS. which have affected the Hebrew fragments. But 
Smend, after a very close and exhaustive investigation, has made it probable (a) that the additions 
as a whole—though a certain small amount of inner Greek amplification, perhaps under Christian 
influence, must be allowed for—possess a number of striking and peculiar features which point to 
a common origin and their being part of a comprehensive and deliberate revision ; in other words, they 
belong to a special recension: and (4) that this recension depends upon a Hebrew basis: many of 
the expressions and phrases used are fundamentally Hebrew, and are clearly translations of Hebrew 
originals. The difficulties of the hypothesis which would account for the presence of such elements 
in the Hebrew MSS. as due to retranslation have already been discussed. 


(d) The reconstruction of the original Hebrew text. 


It has already been shown that the Hebrew fragments contain the genuine original text, though 
with many corruptions and with a certain amount of text-mixture due to the existence of different 
recensions. The first task of criticism, therefore, is to free the text, as it has been handed down in 
the MSS., from corruptions, glosses, and scribal errors. For this purpose the Hebrew text itself 
offers, in the first place, the most valuable aid. Ben-Sira’s language constantly echoes that of the 
Old Testament, and it is remarkable how clearly and frequently these reminiscences display them- 
selves in the text of #3 Then, again, the form of the text in couplets of short lines of a certain 
approximately equal length and defined rhythm is of material assistance. It is often possible to reduce 
the lines to the normal length and rhythm by the removal of a superfluous word or words. The use 
of the ancient Versions—especially of ¢ and S—is often of great value for reconstructing the original 
Hebrew, though it must not be forgotten that these Versions are themselves beset with many draw- 
backs. Both have suffered much from textual deterioration; both are often free and not literal 
renderings ; even the original form of &, as it was made by the author's grandson, does not, it would 
seem, depend upon the Hebrew text of Ben-Sira’s autograph, but upon a later transcript. Yet, when 
all possible reservations have been made, the ancient Versions constantly afford aid of inestimable 
value for the work of reconstruction. Finally, the data derived from # is often of the greatest 
possible value for criticizing those parts of the book for which no portions of the Hebrew text have 
been recovered. These points receive ample illustration in the text and textual notes which are 
printed in the following commentary. We are unable to subscribe to the verdict of Prof. Toy when 
he says:* ‘In general the text of Ben-Sira remains nearly as it was before the discovery of the 
fragments. On the contrary, a careful study of %, and the use of it for the purpose of constructing 


_ | Cp. xxxiv. 20 @ 4, xxxv. 22 in 9; xi. 15, 16, which appears in #)*, apparently belongs also to the secondary recen- 
sion, and so xvi. 15, 16. 

2 Such expressions as evro\at ai@moc (i. §), yoao évroddy (xix. 19), paxpérns jpepav are of this kind: devdpor 
aOavacins (xix. 19) = 0"'N j': in some cases the renderings amount to mistranslations, e.g. pwriopis tyetus (xvii. 26)= 
OMT WS: see further Smend, p. cxvf. 

* See e.g. the elaborate list of parallel passages given in Taylor-Schechter, HIBS, pp. 13~32. 

4 EB, ww, col. 4651. 
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a critical text of the book, has confirmed to us the verdict of the distinguished scholars who first 
made it available for the scientific world. How far-reaching and transforming its effect on the old 
currently-received Greek Sirach really has been will be apparent to any careful reader who will take 
the trouble to compare the critical version of the text, as it appears in the following commentary, 
with that printed in the Authorized and Revised English versions.’ 


§ 4. THE GREEK VERSION AND THE SECONDARY GREEK TEXT. 


Among the versions of Sirach this is the most important as being the earliest. As the 
Prologue tells us, the Greek translation was made from the original Hebrew by the author's grand- 
son; there was, therefore, not a long period of time between the original writing and its Greek 
translation. The Greek form of the book was that in which it was first officially received by the 
Church. Another fact which enhances the importance of this version is that in a number of 
instances the text represents a purer form of the original Hebrew than that contained in the manuscripts 
of the Hebrew text recently discovered. This fact makes the use of the Greek version extremely 
valuable, and indeed indispensable, for the reconstruction of the Hebrew text. 

The text of this version, as the critical notes in the commentary will amply show, has come 
down to us in a bad condition; not infrequently it defies emendation. But in connexion with this 
two points must be taken into account when using the Greek text for the purpose of reconstructing 
the Hebrew. In the first place, there is in many cases of an apparently bad condition of the text 
the possibility that it was always so; that is to say, that it may be due to the initial inability of 
Ben-Sira’s grandson to give a proper translation, so that what appears now as a bad text was so from 
the beginning. ‘Ye are entreated, therefore, says the translator in his Prologue, ‘to make your 
perusal with favour and attention, and to be indulgent if in any parts of what we have laboured to 
interpret we may secm to fail in some of the phrases, For things originally spoken in Hebrew have 
not the same force in them when they are translated into another tongue.’ And, secondly, Ben-Sira’s 
grandson clearly does not consider it the duty of a translator to give anything in the shape of 
a literal translation of his original ; he seeks, rightly, to present as far as possible a well-constructed 
Greek interpretation rather than a slavish reproduction of what he translates ; and when, as in the 
present case, it is poetry which is in question, the translator's freedom is of course increased. These 
two points must, therefore, not be lost sight of. But when all allowance is made for this, the fact 
still remains that the Greek text is in a far from satisfactory state; it has suffered greatly from 
corruptions made in transmission, it has often been inflated by the addition of glosses, inserted some- 
times for explanatory, at other times for doctrinal purposes, and further, marginal notes, not originally 
intended to be additions, have been later on incorporated into the text. Before proceeding, mention 
may here be made of the great displacement in the Greek text ; we quote from Dr. Swete:? ‘A 
remarkable divergence in the arrangement of the Septuagint and Old Latin versions of Ecclesiasticus 
xXxx-xxxvi calls for notice. In these chapters the Greek order fails to yield a natural sequence, 
whereas the Latin arrangement, which is also that of the Syriac and Armenian versions, makes 
excellent sense. Two sections, xxx. 25-Xxniil. 13.4 (@s kaAopeperos... Pudas laxwB) and Xxxiii. 13 4- 
XXNVI. 16 @ (Aap mpa Kapota ...€rxatTos yptnvnca), have exchanged places in the Latin, and the change 
is justified by the result. On examination it appears that these sections are nearly equal, containing 
in B 154 and 159 ortxot respectively, whilst 8 exhibits 160 in each.’ There can be little doubt that 
in the exemplar from which, so far as is certainly known, all our Greek MSS. of this book ‘are 
ultimately derived the pairs of leaves on which these sections were severally written had been 
transposed, whereas the Latin translator, working from a MS. in which the transposition had not 
taken place, has preserved the true order # 

; When the various MSS. of the Greek version are examined it is seen that they exhibit great 
divergences,* and these divergences are further increased when the other versions and the patristic 
quotations are taken into consideration. For English readers the most instructive way of being 
brought face to face with these variations found in the Greek MSS. is to compare the Revised and 
Authorized versions together, for in the margin of the Revised version the following note occurs 
again and again: ‘Verse... is omitted by the best authorities’; by these ‘best authorities’ are 
meant the great Greek uncials of the fourth century A.D.(Bs A). In the Authorized version, on 
the other hand, all the verses or parts of verses omitted by the Revised version find a place, the 


* It should be noted that the displacement in chapter xxxi. 25 f., which has affected all extant Greek MSS., does not 
appear in #), which has the true order. See further on this point next section. 
* The Old Testament in Greek, vol. ii. p. vi. 
S tee tes , 
; The solution is due to O. F. Fritzsche, Aursgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, V, pp. 169, 170. 
For examples recourse must be had to the afparadus criticus in the commientary. 
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reason for this being that the Greek text of which the Authorized version is a translation is that 
represented by a number of cursives belonging to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, a text 
which is also to a large extent represented in the Old Latin version, and in the quotations from 
Sirach in the writings of some of the Church Fathers. These great divergences, then, in the 
Greek MSS., all of which, as we have just seen, go back to one copy in which the great displacement 
was already present, occasion a difficult problem. Two points, however, emerge clearly; in the 
face of the striking and numerous divergences and additions it is evident that all the MSS. cannot 
ultimately all go back to one original form of text; and, again, since all the extant Greek MSS. 
are descended from one copy in which the displacement was already found, the divergences and 
additions must have been in existence at a very early period. The matter can be put in another 
way ; Cod. B, for example, represents one type of Greek text, Codd. 248, 253 represent another type, 
that, namely, which contains the additions: both have the great displacement, and therefore both, 
presumably, must ultimately go back to one and the same copy, although in the actual dates of 
these two manuscripts there is a difference of, roughly speaking, a thousand years. But how can it 
be possible that these two manuscripts should go back to one original copy when one of them has 
sO many variations and additions as compared with the other? Here let us note another factor 
which is of rea] assistance in helping to arrive at a solution of the problem—the Old Latin version, 
which is a translation of the Greek, has the additions, but has zof got the displacement. Now the 
Old Latin version represents a condition of affairs which is older than either the great uncial codices 
or the cursives as we now have them; this, therefore, proves that the type of text represented by 
Codd. 248, 253 was extant in some MSS. before the existence of the archetypal MS. which contained 
the displacement. 

It seems clear that there existed at a very early period, probably as early as the last century 
B.C., two types of the Greek text, a przmary text, which lies at the back of a// the Greek MSS., and 
which represents the original translation of Ben-Sira’s grandson, and a secondary text. The former 
of these, the frzmary text, is represented by the great uncials Bs A and the group of cursives 68, 
155, 157, 296, 307, 308, as well as in the Aldine and Sixtine editions. The secondary text is 
represented in varying degrees by the group of cursives 55, 70, 106, 248, 253, 254, and in the MS. 
used by the seventh-century corrector of Cod. Siniaticus, x‘ ; of these the foremost representative 
is 248; this type of text is also reflected in the Old Latin and the Syriac versions, as well as in 
the Syro-Hexaplar (in this latter many of the passages belonging to the secondary text are marked 
with the asterisk), and in the Complutensian text; it also has the support of Clement of Alexandria 
and Chrysostom in their quotations from our book. This secondary Greek text was, like the 
primary one, translated from the Hebrew.'’ In the Talmud, and in some other Jewish writings, 
there are Rabbinical Hebrew quotations from Sirach which vary from the text of the great 
uncials (the primary text), but which are represented in the secondary Greek text. Again, in some 
cases the secondary Hebrew text, remnants of which are preserved in the recently-found Hebrew 
MSS., is represented in the ‘24% group’, but not in the uncials and their followers. And there is 
this further fact that many of the additions found in the ‘ 248 group’ can, on account of their form, 
only be explained on the supposition of their having been translated direct from a Hebrew original. 
These points go to show that the additions which belong to the secondary Greek text are not 
interpolations, but are based in the main upon a secondary Hebrew original. 

To come back again, then, to the question with which we started ; how are the two (apparently 
contradictory) following facts to be explained? There are great divergences in our Greek MSS., 
and yet all go back to one archetype, because all have the same great displacement. The most 
probable hypothesis would seem to be that the archetype responsible for the displacement was 
a Greek MS. which contained the primary text represented by the uncials. From this MS. the 
uncials were directly derived, but at the same time other Greek MSS. were in existence which 
contained the secondary text and were without the displacement. As copies were multi- 
plied of the former group the distorted order was adhered to, while in some cases the variant text 
of the MSS. representing the secondary recension was adopted and embodied ; hence two varieties 
of text, both of which contain the displacement, come into existence. The purest extant form of 
the text of the secondary recension is represented apparently by the Old Latin version ; the text 
of Cod. 248 only partially embodies the variants and additions of the Greek MSS. behind the 
Old Latin. 

But although there are some half-dozen Greek MSS., in addition to the Syriac and Old Latin 
versions and the Syro-Hexaplar, in which the secondary Greek text is represented, it is certain that 
no one of these actually contains that text as such; all that can be said is that these authorities 


* On the primary and secondary Hebrew texts see the preceding section, § 3 (esp. (c)). 
® It should be noted that 1) agrees with 1, &c., in having the true order; it has not the displacement. 
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have to a greater or less extent been influenced by it. Thus, apart from a great many minor 
additions, the ‘248 group’ of MSS. (including 8°* and the Syro-Hexaplar), taken altogether, have 
about a hundred and fifty s¢zchoi which are not found in the MSS. representing the primary Greek 
text ;! of these additions thirty-two are found in the Syriac version, which has, besides these, thirty- 
seven more of its own; the Old Latin version has a much larger number of its own, together with 
thirty-three of those found in the ‘248 group’? The other group of cursive MSS., mentioned 
above, which with the uncials represent the primary Greek text, were originally based on the 
secondary text, for they still contain traces of this latter, and must therefore be regarded as the 
descendants of manuscripts representing the secondary text which were corrected on the basis of 
the uncials. 

Although the fragments of the secondary Greek text now extant are considerable, they are but 
fragments, and, as the sequel will show, it is reasonable to assume that at one time the divergences 
between the two types of text must have been considerably greater. The question, therefore, 
naturally arises why it was that a secondary type of text (in the first instance, as we have seen, 
existing in Hebrew) should ever have come into existence? The additions found in the ‘ 248 group’ 
and other authorities are so considerable that they cannot be accounted for by the assumption 
that they are merely arbitrary expansions of the text or explanatory glosses; they must have some 
more specific purpose. We believe that Mr. Hart is right in saying that these additions are 
‘Fragments of the Wisdom of a Scribe of the Pharisees, and contain tentative Greek renderings 
of many of the technical terms and watchwords of the sect. As Jesus ben Sira dealt with the 
earlier Scriptures, so some unknown disciple dealt with his master’s composition. He received the 
deposit and added to it ;’ the additions are ‘traditional accretions, which—so far as external evidence 
testifies—descended from an immemorial antiquity’, though ‘they do not necessarily proceed from 
the hand of one individual’.* In fact, the secondary Greek text represents a Pharisaic recension 
of the original work of Ben-Sira. But before we deal more fully with the subject of this Pharisaic 
recension, it is important as well as instructive to indicate the standpoint represented by Ben-Sira 
himself in his work ; this will help to explain and justify the existence of the later recension. 

Dr. Taylor, in his edition of Pirge Aboth (1897), p. 115, Says in reference to the books of the 
Sadducees: ‘We have no authentic remains of Sadducee literature, but it has been suggested with 
a certain plausibility that the book Ecclesiasticus approximates to the standpoint of the primitive 
Cadugqin as regards its theology, its sacerdotalism, and its want of sympathy with the modern 
Soferim. The name of Ezra is significantly omitted from its catalogue of worthies. ‘It remains 
singular’, remarks Kuenen, ‘that the man whom a later generation compared, nay, made almost 
equal, to Moses, is passed over in silence. . . . Is it not really most natural that a Jesus ben Sirach 
did not feel sympathy enough for the first of the Scribes to give him a place of honour in the 
series of Israel's great men?’ The modern Scribe was to Ben-Sirach an unworthy descendant of the 
primitive IJ zse, in accordance with Eliezer ha-Gadol’s lament over the degeneracy of a later age: 


243 N™|DD nad NIN Me epi sa ane’ pws 


‘Ex quo Templum devastatum est,* coepere Sapientes similes esse Scrzézs; Scribae aedituis; Aeditui, 
vulgo hominum ; Vulgus vero hominum in pcius indies ruit, nec quis rogans, aut quaerens, superest. 
Cui ergo innitendum? Patri nostro coelesti?’ Dr. Taylor points out, further, the important fact 
that in the Babylonian Talmud (Sanhedrin 100 6) the Books of the Sadducees and the Book of Ben- 
Siva are placed side by side cn the * Index expurgatorius’: 


saps VON OI NTO [1 701 TPS FoY 34 ov my ADI Non 


What Dr. Taylor says receives confirmation from the Hebrew text of the Canticle following |. 12, 
which was discovered subsequently to the publication of his book: * Give thanks unto Him that 
chooseth the sons of Zadok to be priests ; for His mercy endureth for ever.’® It is also in accordance 
with the Sadducean theology contained in the book. There is no mention of the existence of 
angels, and only the scantiest reference to demons (and even this is not certain), the central idea 
being that of a personified Wisdom.® Then, again, special prominence is given to the Law; here we 
may be permitted to quote again from Dr. Taylor's book, especially as in connexion with what 
he says a further Sadducean tenet, the denial of a resurrection, is included (in Sirach belief in 
a hereafter is restricted to the Sheol-conception): ‘The Sadducees said, py eivas évdoraciw (Matt. 
xxii. 23), and our Lord answers by an indirect argument from the Pentateuch, instead of bringing 


: Cod. 248 alone has a hundred and twenty-three. 2 See Smend, Die IWeisheit des Jesus Sivach, pp. xciv. 

> Of, Cil., p. 274. ee * Mishnah, Sofa ix. 5 (Surenhusius, vol. iii, p. 308). 

* These words do not occur in either the Greek or the Syriac versions. & See further § 9, iit. 
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proofs of a more obvious and direct kind from other parts of Holy Scripture. Hence it has been 
inferred that they accepted the Pentateuch only, and rejected the Nebiim and Kethubim. On the 
other side, it is asserted that this inference is wholly inaccurate ; that they accepted the three divi- 
sions of the Old Testament, and rejected only the extra-scriptural ‘ Tradition’ and scribe-law. The 
truth, perhaps, lies zz mediv. The Jews in general esteemed, and still esteem, the Pentateuch more 
highly than the Prophets and the Hagiographa: 


Pe FPS Oyp bon me mow psa! [in Sap ww abap IT ODN ON I Wispsz* IN UN aby 
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‘And therefore I say that the Prophets and Hagiographa ave called words of Qabbalah, because they 
were received by é:adox7}, and they came from the days of Moses; and by no means are they equal 
to the Five Books, which are all precepts and ordinances, &c.’ If the Sadducees were of the number 
of those who insisted most strongly upon the superior authority of the Pentateuch, it might in 
certain cases be nearer to the truth to say that they rejected the Prophets and Hagiographa than 
to say that they accepted them. If a prophet were quoted in opposition to Moses they would 
have questioned the authority of the prophet.’? The antagonism between the Sadducces and the 
Pharisees on this point is clearly indicated by Josephus (-Iz¢. xiii. 10. 6), where he says: ‘ The 
Pharisees have delivered to the people a great many observances by succession [cp. Dr. Taylor's 
quotation above] from their fathers, which are not written in the laws of Moses ; and it is for this 
reason that the Sadducees reject them, and say, that we are to esteem as obligatory (only) those 
observances that are in the written word, but are not to observe those things that are derived from 
the traditions of our forefathers.’ The prominence given to the Law in Sirach may, therefore, 
well indicate the Sadducean attitude. Again. the very meagre reference to the Messianic hope, 
which is also characteristic of our book, likewise points to its emanating from a Sadducean md/zez, 
for the Sadducees did not share the Messianic hopes of the Pharisees; the latter, following the 
teaching of the Prophets, looked to God to guide the destinies of the nation, while the Sadducees 
disbelieved in such divine guidance; they ‘take away fate, affirming that there is no such thing, 
and that the events of human affairs are not at its disposal, but they hold that all our actions are 
in our own power’ (Josephus, Azz. xiii. 5. g; cp. Bell. /ud. ii. $8. 14). Further, Ben-Sira shows 
himself to be a Sadducee by his comparatively favourable attitude towards the heathen world ; it is 
true that one of the main objects of his book is to show the superiority of Jewish wisdom over that 
of the Greeks, but he does not show that contempt for non-Jews which was so characteristic of the 
Pharisees. 

What has been said is sufficient to show that our book, in its original form, represented the 
Sadducean standpoint; and this fact offers a prima facie presumption that with the growth of 
Pharisaic influence a book which enjoyed so much popularity as Sirach should have been later 
on moulded, as far as pussible, into a form more in accordance with the ideas of the dominant 
party, and that therefore the additions which constitute the main feature of the secondary Greek 
text should reflect specifically Pharisaic teaching. As an active movement Pharisaism emerges from 
the Maccabean conflict with surrounding heathenism and only becomes quiescent after the annihila- 
tion of the Jewish national life in the reign of Hadrian (from about 150 B.C.-A.D. 130). The work 
which the teachers of the Law had begun—viz. the application of the Torah to the practical affairs 
of everyday life—was continued and made effective by the Pharisees. Elbogen, in his Religious 
Views of the Pharisees, p. 2, says: ‘The Pharisees are usually described as the party of narrow 
legalistic tendencies, and it is forgotten how strenuously they laboured, against the Hellenizing 
movement, for the maintenance of AZonotheism ; it is forgotten that they built up relzgzous indivi- 
dualism and purely spiritual worship; that it was through them more especially that Gelief ix 
a future life was deepened ; and that they carried on a powerful mission propaganda. They are 
represented as merely the guardians of the Pentateuch, and the fact is overlooked that they no less 
esteemed the Prophets and the Hagiographa, and were not less careful to make it their duty, in the 
weekly expositions of the Scriptures, to preach to the people the truths and hopes of religion out of 
these books.’ Fully in accordance with these religious views of the Pharisees are the three great 
watchwords in reference to practical religion to be found in Pharisaic literature, viz. APTS) atem ane'n, 
ie, repentance, prayer, and almsgiving (lit. ‘ righteousness’); these three are mentioned together as 
the three things which ‘avert the evil doom’ In illustration of these Pharisaic religious views we 


1 [Read #8) for 1 [73. Then we get the right sense: ‘though they came not’ instead of ‘ and they came.’— 
Gen. Editor.] 
2 OP. cit., p. 114. : 
8 With what is said here regarding the Pharisees cp. Box’s ‘Survey of Recent Literature on the Pharisces and 
Sadducees’, in the Review of Theology and Philosephy, vol. iv, No. 3, pp» 133 fi. 
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will take a few examples from the additions found in the secondary Greek text in order to show the 
high probability of their having been put in by a Pharisaic scribe or scribes for the purpose of 
bringing the book more into harmony with the views of what had become the dominant religious 
party in Palestine. : : 

We have seen that in contra-distinction to Sadducean teaching the Pharisees believed strongly 
in the divine governance of the world and in a close relationship between God’s children and their 
heavenly Father; in illustration of this we may turn first to xvi. 10, where the Hebrew text has: 


Thus (did it happen) to the six hundred thousand footmen, 
Who were destroyed in the arrogancy of their heart. 


To this 55 70 248 add: 


Chastising, showing mercy, smiting, beating, 
The Lord guarded them in mercy and in discipline. 


This addition is quite inappropriate where it stands, and has evidently got out of place, but it must 
evidently have been inserted for the purpose of emphasizing God’s activity among His people. 
A similar emphasis is found in the addition to xvii. 17, where 70 2.48 insert: 


Whom (i.e. Israel) He brought up as His firstborn with severity, 
Yet loving them, imparting to them the light of love, and He forsook them not. 


Further, in order to assert more strongly the divine guidance in the world, which, as we have seen 
from the words of Josephus above, the Sadducees denied, the Pharisaic scribe inserts in the middle 
of xvi. 19 (as preserved in 248), The whole world was made, and cxisteth, by His will; the fine passage 
in which Ben-Sira describes the transcendent might of Jahveh scarcely seems to require this inser- 
tion, but, as a matter of fact, it does afford a better answer to the words of the supposed sceptic which 
Ben-Sira uses; the point cannot be grasped unless the passage is quoted ; in xvi. 17 it is said: 


Say not: ‘1 am hidden from God, 
And in the height who will remember me ? 
T shall not be noticed among so illustrious a people ; 
And what is my soul among the mass of the spirits of all the children of men?’ 


These are the words which a sceptic is supposed to utter, and Ben-Sira answers the objector thus 
Xvi. 18, 19: 


Eehold the heavens and the heavens of the heavens, 
And the decp, and the earth; 

When Fe treadeth upon them they stand firm, 
dud when He wisiteth them they tremble ; 

Vea, the bottoms of the mountains, and the foundations of the world, 
IVhen He looketh upon them they tremble greatly. 


Ben-Sira’s reply is a fine one ; it is probably true to say that he was a better Scribe than Sadducee 
in spite of the main tendency of his book (see the exegetical notes in the commentary for the 
Biblical references echoed in the lines above), but his answer was not sufficiently to the point for 
the practical Pharisee, whose added words offer in reality a more direct and pointed argument 
against the erroneous view expressed. Again, for practical purposes, as Hart well points out, ‘it 
Was necessary to guard against the tendency towards the Sadducean position, and to assert against 
them the fact that God governed the world’; and so the Pharisaic glossator adds after xviii. 29 (248) : 


Ketter is trust (lit. ‘ boldness’) in a single Master (i.e. God), 
Than with a dead heart to cling to dead things (i.e. idols) 


With a similar object the following addition is made after xviii. 2 (70 248): Ben-Sira says, The 
Lord alone shall be justified; then comes the addition : 


And there is nonce other beside Hin, 
Who guideth the world in the hollow of His hand, 
And all things are obedient unto His will ; 
tor fle is king of all things, and they are in His power ; 
Fle separateth among them the holy things from the common. 


* xpeicowy mappyota ev Seorméry pove 


ij verpa Kapdia vexpov deréxecOat (xviii. 29 Cod. 248). 
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And with the same purpose these striking words are added after xx. 31 (248) : 


Better is persistent endurance (imopovy) in secking the Lord 
Than a driver (tpoxndarns, ‘ charioteer’) of his own life without a master. 


Hart (ef. ciz., p. 280) has some interesting remarks on these passages. ‘The description of the 
typical Sadducee’, he says, ‘as clinging with dead heart to dead things goes little beyond the account 
of Josephus. It is true he never identifies the sect formally with the Epicureans, but he describes 
them both in similar terms, and indicates his conviction that their denial of Providence leads to 
virtual atheism. A God who has no oversight of the universe is equivalent to a dead idol. Epi- 
cureans and Sadducees might acknowledge the distant existence of the gods of their respective 
nations,! but this formal acknowledgement could not save them from the lash of the orthodox, The 
Rabbis employ the word Epicurus to denote the fool who said in his heart, There is no God. And 
such were dead even in their lifetime, as the righteous live on even in death. The picture of the 
charioteer, who drives his life, which is his chariot, at random, directed by no master, corresponds 
closely enough with one of the metaphors employed by Josephus: “ The Epicureans ”, he says, “expel 
Providence from life, and do not admit that God oversees events, nor yet that the universe is guided 
by the blessed and incorruptible Essence for the permanence of the whole; they say that the world 
is borne along lacking a chariotecr and uncared for.” ’® 

The divine unity, together with the belief in God as the unique Saviour, is brought out by the 
addition in 70 248 (with slight variations) to xxiv. 23: 


Faint not, but be stvong in the Lord, 
And cleave unto Him that He may strengthen you. 

Cleave unto Him; the Lord, the Almighty, is the one and only Ged ; 
And beside Him there is no Saviour. 


This passage offers one of the most striking instances of the Pharisaic doctrine of God, both as 
regards the Divine personality as well as the relationship between Him and His true worshippers. 
This double aspect of Pharisaic doctrine, which has not always been adequately recognized, has 
been insisted upon with some emphasis by a recent writer. ‘It is well’, he says, ‘to lay stress upon 
the Pharisaic belief in the nearness of God and the directness of access to Him; also to make clear 
the fact that emphatic resistance was offered by the Pharisees to any idea of a plurality of Divine 
persons. ... Of course it was never denied that God was the Almighty, the Lord of all worlds, 
supreme over everything. Indeed, that was affirmed over and over again, and is one of the axioms 
of Pharisaic belief. But, whatever other Jews may have done under the influence of Hellenism, the 
Pharisees never doubted for a moment that God Himself, the one supreme God, was actually near to 
every one of His people; “near in every kind of nearness,” as it was said (Jer. Berak. 13 a).’* 

The cleaving unto the Lord so strongly emphasized in the last-quoted addition leads us on 
to illustrate the Pharisaic characteristic of pietism; personal religion, that religious individualism 
which did so much to foster spiritual worship, is brought out in a number of the additions found in 
the secondary Greek text. Not that Ben-Sira was himself wanting in deep piety, but as compared 
with the Pharisaic ideal it is not surprising to find that the book was considered in some respects 
wanting, and that it seemed to the more ardent religious temperament of the Pharisees as not 
sufficiently expressive of the close relationship between God and His pious ones. For example, 
Ben-Sira says in i. 12: 

The fear of the Lord delighteth the heart, 
dnd giveth gladness, and joy, and length of day's ; 


but the Pharisee deepens the sentiment by adding (70 253): 


The fear of the Lord is a gift from the Lord, 
For it setteth | men] upon paths of love. 


In the same way, a few verses further on (16 f.), Ben-Sira’s words: 


To fear the Lord is the fullness of wisdom, 
And she satiateth men with her fruits ; 
1 Cp. xvii. 17- 
2 Jer. Berakh. ii. 3 (4 D): ‘ For the living know that they shall die; these are the righteous, who even in their 
death are called living. But the dead know not anything; these are the wicked, who though living are called dead, 
for it is said, For I have no pleasure in the death of nan. 


8 Antig. x. 11. 7. The word which Josephus uses for ‘ charioteer’ is, however, not the same one which occurs, in 
our book. 


* Herford, Pharisaism, p. 259f., and see also the pages that follow. 
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are supplemented by the similar thought (70 248): 
And both ave gifts of God unto peace. 


Few better examples could be given illustrative of the trust which a pious Pharisee had in the mercy 
of God than the words added to xvii, 20. Ben-Sira says: 


Their iniguities are not hid from Him, 
And all their sins are [inscribed] bcfore the Lord. 


To this the Pharisaic glossator adds (70 2.48): 


But the Lord, being merciful, knowing also (that they are made in) His own image, 
Spared them, and forsook them not, nor cast them off. 


The closeness of God to those who love Him—a characteristic Pharisaic doctrine, as we have seen— 
receives illustration from the following addition in 70 248 to xvil. 26a: 


For He Himself will lead (thee) out of darkness unto the light of salvation. 


The religious individualism of the Pharisee is brought out again in the addition of these words to 
XX. 5 in 248: 
And Him that desircth to serve Thee 
Do Thou ever hold up. 


This is added in spite of the fact that the passage xxiii. 1-6 is one of the most striking ones expressive 
of personal religion in the whole book. One more example of this characteristic ¢rait of the best 
Pharisaic spirit may be given; Ben-Sira says in xxv. 11: 


The fear of the Lord surpasseth all things, 
He that holdeth tt, fo whom shall he be likened ? 


The addition in 70, 248 breathes a deeper personal religion : 


The beginning of the fear of the Lord ts to love Him; 
Aud the beginning of faith is to cleave unto Him. 


Among the characteristic watchwords of the Pharisees few, if any, occupied a more prominent position 
than ‘ repentance’ (Maiwn) ; ‘in their efforts to confirm the faith of their own people and to effect the 
conversion of those without, the Pharisees, like the Prophets and the Rabbis, were concerned to insist 
upon the paramount importanee of repentance. For the latter it was the condition of reception, and 
for the former it was the means of restoration. It was the function of the Pharisee to conzzct all 
men everywhere of their need of repentance.’' A good illustration of this occurs in the Pharisaic 
addition to xx. 2; Ben-Sira (according to the Syriac version, which has preserved the best text 
here,—the Hebrew is wanting) says : 


Fle that reprovcth a sinner getteth no thanks ; 
But let him that maketh confession be sparcd humiliation. 


To this is added in 70 248 (the Old Latin version also has the words, but in a wrong place): 


How good it is when he who ts reproved manifestcth repentance, 
For thus wilt thou escape wilful sin2 


The phrase pavepoat eravo.ay Certainly connotes more fullness of meaning than the one Ben-Sira 
uses in this connexion, dei~ov émotpodiyp (xviii. 21); the former, as Hart well puts it, ‘includes all 
forms of outward manifestation of the inner change of mind.’ Again, in xvii. 22, Ben-Sira says: 


The righteousness of men is to Him as a signet, 
And the mercy of man He preserveth as the apple of an eye 


but according to the Pharisaic glossator the real preciousness of man in God’s sight lies in the fact 
that repentance, divinely accorded, is manifested ; therefore he adds: 


Granting repentance to His sons and daughters (70 248). 


1 Hart, of. cit., Pp. 305. For instructive quotations from Rabbinical literature on the Pharisaic doctrine of 
repentance, see Herford, of. cit., pp. 211-15. 
* An almost identical addition occurs in 70 248 after xx. 8. 
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There are at least two of the additions in the secondary Greek text which contain a reference to the 
future life, a doctrine the development of which the Pharisees did much to foster. In xvi. 22, where 
Ben-Sira puts the following words into the mouth of a supposed sceptic : 


Ay righteous dealing, who declareth it? 
And what hope (is there), for the decree is distant? 


The Pharisaic glossator adds what is evidently intended to be a reference to future judgement in 


saying : 
dnd the trying of all things is not until the end (70 106 248).} 


But more pointed is the longer addition found in 70 248 after xix. 17: 


The fear of the Lord ts the beginning of acceptance (by Hint), 
And wisdom will gain love from Him. 
The knowledge of the Lord ts life-giving instruction ; 
And they who do the things that are pleasing unto Him shall pluck the fruit of the tree of 
ammor tality. 


There are also, as Hart points out (of. ¢z7., p. 312), one or two references among the additions to the 
Future Life under the term ‘ Holy Age’, but as the references occur only in the Old Latin version 
‘they are perhaps to be relegated to a lower place in the succession of scribes who followed 
Ben-Sira . . . but their contexts contain nothing that is demonstrably Christian’. Thus in xviii. 27 
the Old Latin has this addition : 


Go to the lot of the Holy Age 
With the hing and them that offer thanksgiving to God. 


And in xxiv. 32: 
LT will leave it to them that seck wisdom, 
dnd I will not leave their progeny until the Holy Age. 


‘ Speaking generally, there does not appear to be any definite demarcation of the future from the 
present in these fragments. The mercy which rewards the faithful here differs in degree perhaps, 
but not in kind, from that which awaits them hereafter.’ 

We have dealt only with some examples of the additions found in Greek MSS. which represent 
to a greater or lesser degree the secondary Greek text; the character of this text could be still 
further illustrated by taking the Old Latin version into consideration, for this version has retained 
a number of the additions belonging to the secondary Greek text which have disappeared from all 
extant Greek MSS.;? but enough has been said to show that this text, translated originally from 
the Hebrew, has with every justification been called the Pharisaic recension of Sirach. For 
illustrations from the Old Latin version reference may be made to Hart's book, pp. 289 ff., 313, in 
connexion with which should be read Herford’s Pharisaism, pp. 267-281. 

Turning now once more to the original translation of Ben-Sira’s grandson, there are some 
special points to be noticed. His knowledge of the Septuagint is very considerable; as Smend 
has pointed out, he frequently utilized this for the purposes of a lexicon. But his use of the 
Septuagint varies with the different divisions of the Old Testament ; thus, he appears to be most 
familiar with the Greek text of the Pentateuch, of which he mikes a far greater use than of the two 
other divisions; for example, the words in xx. 29 d@pa amorvpAci dPfadpovs copay are a verbal 
quotation from the Septuagint of Deut. xvi. 19 ; the same is the case in xxiv. 23, which contains an 
exact quotation from Septuagint of Deut. xxxiii. 4; cp. also xxiv. 15 with the Septuagint of 
Exod. xxx. 23 f., 34; xlix 1 with the Septuagint of Exod. xxxv. 28, &c. His use of the Greek 
version of the prophetical books is considerably less, though in a variety of instances he shows his 
knowledge of this (c.g. with xIviii. 10 cp. Mal. iii. 24, and xlix. 7 with Jer. i. 10). But he does not 
seem to have had any acquaintance with a Greek translation of the Hagiographa. 

It is very probable that in his desire to attain a more than ordinary knowledge of Greck Ben- 
Sira's grandson was to some extent versed in the general literature of the Greeks ; he uses over two 
hundred words which do not occur clsewhere in the Septuagint ;* he is fond of using compound 


} These words are also preserved in the Old Latin version. ‘ 2 See further § 5, ii. 
8 Smend, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach, p. \xiv. 
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verbs instead of the simple forms, and he shows his liking for varicty by rendering the same Hebrew 
word by different Greek ones. Not infrequently he expands his translation of the Hebrew by adding 
an explanatory word or two (see e.g. the Hebrew and Greck of viii, 12, xl. 19, xli. 9); he also often 
renders concrete words and expressions by abstract ones. The difference between the Greek of the 
Prologue and that of the book itself is so marked that Smend is justified in believing that Ben-Sira’s 
grandson was helped in composing the former." 


& 5. OTHER ANCIENT VERSIONS. 


i. The Syriac Version. 

It is impossible to fix the date of the Syriac version of our book with any certainty; the 
earliest known MS. (Cod. Mus. Brit. 12142) belongs to the sixth century, but this MS. contains 
already a very large number of scribal errors, which points to a Jong previous history; it 
seems, however, to be the parent of all other extant Syriac MSS. of Sirach, for its corruptions 
occur in all of them. Wright, in speaking of the Syriac translations of the Old Testament 
Apocrypha, the dates of which are quite unknown, says that ‘it seems tolerably certain that 
alterations were made from time to time with a view to harmonizing the Syriac text with that of 
the Septuagint’,?a process which Burkitt thinks ‘may have begun as early as the episcopate of 
Palut (about A.D. 200)’, which would imply the existence of a Syriac version some time previous 
to this date. 

Although some scholars long ago sought to show that the Syriac version of Sirach was a 
translation from the Hebrew, their contention was combated by Syriac scholars, who maintained 
that it was translated from the Greek.* The discovery of the Hebrew text has, however, definitely 
settled the matter ; if there was reason to believe, as was certainly the case, that the Syriac text 
itself presented indications of its having been translated from Hebrew and not from Greek, there is 
absolutely no doubt about this now that we can compare the Syriac with the Hebrew. Nevertheless, 
the Syriac translation was not made from the orvzgizal form of the Hebrew, though from a form 
which seems to have been in many respects nearer to the original form than that represented in the 
recently found Hebrew MSS. This fact makes the Syriac version valuable for correcting, where 
necessary, the Hebrew text in the form in which we now have it; and for those large portions of the 
book of which the Hebrew text has not been found the Syriac is, of course, indispensable. Another 
fact which makes the Syriac version valuable is that it contains a number of verses and parts of 
verses which are only found elsewhere either in the Hebrew alone, or in isolated Greek MSS., in 
some few cases also in the Old Latin version.* ‘In some instances the Syriac has retained the 
correct text where both the Hebrew and the Greek agree in having gone astray. But in a consider- 
able number of passages the Syriac is not a translation of the Hebrew, but of the Greek ;° it is 
possible that the reason of this was that in such cases the Greek version represented what the 
original Syriac translator believed to be the reflection of a more original form of the Hebrew than 
that which he had before him ; or else, and this is more probable, it may be that the Syriac, as we 
now have it, has been corrected on the basis of the Greek ; this would have been a very natural 
proceeding (even if a comparatively speaking pure Hebrew text had been available) at a time when 
the Greek Bible was regarded in the Christian Church as more authoritative than the Hebrew. 
That the Syriac translator of Sirach was a Christian seems more than probable. The Greek 
MS. or MSS. which the Syriac translator made use of contained elements representing the 
secondary Greek text, and it was a text which had undergone deterioration in other respects.’ © 
In any case, the Syriac version is one which has a distinct value; nevertheless it must be used with 
caution, for, in spite of what has been said about its usefulness and importance, it has some grave 
blemishes which must be taken into consideration when utilizing it. Smend says it is the worst 
piece of translation in the whole Syriac Bible, though in many cases it is uncertain in what pro- 
portion its mistakes are due to the translator himself, or to the Hebrew text which he had before 
him, or to some deteriorated Greek text which he utilized, or to textual corruptions which crept 
in during the process of transmission. But, however this may be, the fact remains that the work 
of translation has been done carelessly and without much trouble having been expended upon 
it; paraphrases abound ; sometimes they are of a purely arbitrary character, at other times they 


ig Aue many examples illustrating what has been said about the Greek translation, see Smend, of. cit, 
pp. bai-Ixvii, 


* Syriac Literature, p. 4, quoted by Burkitt in ZZ, iv. 5026. 53 Smend, of. céZ., p. CXXXVI. 
* See e.g. i. 18 d, xxv. 8 4, xlvii. 23 ¢, xlviii. 12. ¢,d, ll. 11d, 19d, 26d. 5 See e.g. xxvi. 19-27, xlili. I-10. 
® Oesterley, eclestasticus, in the Cambridge Bible, p. ci. 
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apparently represent what the translator believed to be the general meaning of the original, which 
he did not understand in all its details; in yet other cases these paraphrases were evidently due to the 
desire to give a Christian sense to a passage. But perhaps the most serious blemish in this version 
is the large number of omissions ; Smend says that these amount to 370 sfichoi, or one-ninth of the 
whole book. In many cases it is evident that the Syriac translator had what seemed to him good 
reasons for omitting certain passages ; thus, as a Christian he felt justified in omitting such words 
as these: 
Thanksgiving perisheth from the dead as from one that is not, 
(But) he that liveth and ts in health praiscth the Lord (xvii. 25). 


It was probably owing to an anti-Jewish tendency that he omitted xxxvii. 25: 


The life of a man (numbers) days but few, 
But the life of Jeshurun days innumerable. 


A similar reason would account for the omission of xxxviii. 11, xlv. 86-14, parts of 1. 18-21, and 
the litany after li. 12, though this last is also omitted in the Greek version. Quite comprehensible 
are the omissions of xxxiii. 26 (& xxx. 35) and xxxvi. 21, 23 (G 26, 28): but why such passages, 
e.g., as xli. 14—xli. 2, and most of xlii. 11-33 should have been passed over it is impossible to say, 
excepting on the supposition that they are difficult ones to translate, and the Syriac translator did 
not feel inclined to undertake the task. 

It will thus be seen that while the Syriac version has a distinct value of its own and can 
certainly not be neglected, it must nevertheless be used with great caution ; indeed, the student will 
be wise never to utilize it without at the same time referring tothe Greek. It should be added that 
in this version the right order of the chapters is preserved. 


ii. Phe Old Latin Version. 

This is the oldest ! and most important of the daughter-versions of the Greek. Like the Syriac 
version, while in some respects it is valuable for correcting the Greek. in other respects it presents 
grave drawbacks. As we shall see later on (§ 8), Jerome left the Latin text of Sirach as he found 
it—a matter for congratulation, since as the version now stands it contains many really ancient 
elements which would probably have been lost altogether if Jerome had undertaken a translation of 
his own. That it contains, as we have already seen (p. 281), the chapters in the right order is also 
a fact of importance. But the text of the Old Latin version has come down to us in a deplorable 
condition, added to which it has the further disadvantage of having been made from a Greek text 
which was in a worse condition than that represented by any extant Greek MS. Moreover, the 
Old Latin text is full of scribal errors, and many arbitrary alterations have been introduced ; 
quotations from this version in the writings of the Latin Fathers are of little use for emending its 
text. Emendation is made the more difficult in that the original translation was apparently 
subjected to constant correction on the basis of different Greek texts; one example out of a great 
many may be given: in xiii. 8 the Greek text runs: 


mpooexe pa) aoTAavnOs (V 106 248 253 Syro-Hex add r7 é:avoia cov), 
Kat pi) TaTELvWOns ev evppoodtvy (248, &c. add xapéius) cov. 


For this the Latin has: 


Attende ne seductus 
fn stultitiam humileris. 
Noli esse humilis in sapintia tua, 
Ne humiliatus in stultitiam seducaris (= vv. 10, 11 in Latin). 


In cases like this the question arises as to whether the additions have been inserted from other 
Latin texts, or whether they are doublets due to the incorporation of marginal notes into the text ; 
in other words, do they represent different Greek texts from which Latin translations were made, 
or are they merely Latin variations of one and the same Greek text? It is by no means always 
possible to decide which, a fact which materially increases one’s difficulties when utilizing the 
Latin version. 


1 Of its date nothing further can be said, but the earliest known citations are found in Cyprian. ¢ 
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The question as to whether the Old Latin version was made from a MS. representing the 
primary or secondary Greek text is one of extreme complexity ; at first sight one would feel 
impelled to postulate the secondary Greek text as the basis of the Latin version, but the fact that 
many of the additions belonging to the secondary Greek text are preserved in the Syro-Hexaplar 
but not in the Old Latin goes to show that the latter cannot have been made directly from the 
secondary Greek text. And yet, as Smend has shown, the copy from which the Old Latin was 
made was more influenced by the secondary Greek text than any other known Greek MS., though 
that copy did not in itself represent the secondary Greek text; for, as Smend says, ‘trotz aller 
sekundiren Elemente, die die Vorlage enthielt, und trotz aller Bearbeitung, von der der urspriing- 
liche Text des Latciners betroffen sein mag,— durch Massenbeobachtung lasst sich nachweisen, 
dass die Vorlage des Lateiners im Wesentlichen der griechische Vulgartext war, den der Lateiner 
nicht nur in alten guten Lesarten, die freilich auch aus Gr. II’ (ie. the secondary Greck text) 
‘stammen kénnten, sondern auch in héchst sekundarer Entartung vor sich hatte’ (of. cé¢., p. cxxiv). 
The proof of this is minutely worked out by him. The conclusion which Smend draws from this 
complicated state of affairs is that the foundation of the text from which the Old Latin Version 
was made was the primary Greek one, but that in that text was incorporated a later recension of 
the secondary Greek text, the offspring, perhaps, of a Hebrew original." And it must be confessed 
that only on this hypothesis can all the phenomena of the Old Latin version be explained. 


iti. The Syro-Hexaplar. d 

This is the Syriac version made by Paul of Tella from the Greek (c. A.D. 616). ‘If we retain 
the designation Syro-Hexaplar, says Nestle, ‘we must bear in mind that Sirach had no place in 
Origen’s Hexapla; but in one particular respect this Syriac version reminds us of the Hexapla; one 
of the critical marks of Origen, the asteriscus, appears also in Sirach, at least in its first part up to 
chap. xiii’? Hart, on the other hand, remarks: ‘ Origen valued the Book of Jesus Ben-Sira, and 
its text required a settlement. It seems reasonable to accept the evidence—direct and indirect—as 
it stands, and to conclude that he attenipted to purge the current Greek version of its accretions, 
and that his disciples removed them bodily, and sometimes parts of the true text with them’ 
(op. cit., p. 359). It is true wé are nowhere told that Origen incorporated the books of the 
Apocrypha in his Hexapla, but the way in which he quotes from them, speaking of them as 
* Holy Scripture ’ (see below, § §), would naturally lead to the supposition that he did so incorporate 
them. There is also the fact that in the Syro-Hexaplar the Book of Baruch undergoes much the 
same treatment with regard to the Hexaplaric signs as the canonical books. As Smend says : 
‘The excellence of Syro-Hexaplaric Sirach text would not be unworthy of Origen.’ In general 
the text of this version follows very closely a MS. with which Cod. 253 was intimately related, but 
the translator also utilized the Peshitta when for one reason or another he found it convenient 
to do so. The translation is in parts very free. There are a number of marginal notes which 
were presumably taken from the Greek MS. which the translator had before him; these not 
infrequently present the better reading. 


iv. The Sahidic Version. 

The MS. containing this version, which is based on a Greek text closely related to the Greek 
uncials, has suffered a good deal of mutilation ; the Prologue is almost entirely wanting through 
this cause ; in addition to this a good many stzchot are omitted. Other Coptic versions of more 
or less value are the Bohairic and Akmimic; only fragmentary remnants of these are extant. For 
the published texts of them see Smend, of. cit., p. cxxx f. 


v. The Ethiopic Version. 
_ This version is rendered from the Greek, of which it is often a literal translation, but in his 
desire to make the meaning of the original before him clear the translator often interprets, i.e. he 


gives a paraphrastic rendering. Smend (of. cét., p. cxxxii) gives as an example of this xxiv. 21, where 
for the Greek: 


eo AKonce y ! Qa ao ’ ¥ ’ 
Ob COULOI'TES PE ETL TELVATOVOLY, KAL OL TirvoyvTEs PE €7TL dufnoovory, 


* Cp. the words of Herkenne (De Veteris Latinae Ecclesiasticé capitibus i-xliti [1899}): ‘ Nititur Vetus Latina 
textu vulgari Graeco ad textum Hebraicum alius recensionis Graece castigato’; quoted by Nestle in Hastings’s DB, 
iv. 545. : ; 

* In Hastings’s DB, iv. 544. There are altogether forty-five asterisks, about twenty of which are placed against 
words and sentences belonging to the secondary Greek text. 
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the Ethiopic has: 


They that cat me, eat me and are not satisfied, 
dnd they that dyink me, drink me and are not satisfied. 


The value of this version is not infrequently marred by the fact that its renderings only partially 
represent the Greek, the reason being presumably that the Ethiopic translator did not really under- 
stand what was before him and made a guess at the meaning. Smend quotes Dillmann (who has 
edited this version, I”. 7. Acthzopicz, tom. v, Berol. 1894) to the effect that the Ethiopic has been 
subjected to revision in later times on the basis of the Greek text; he does not believe it possible 
to restore the I:thiopic text to its original form from the MSS. which are now extant. Upon the 
whole the Ethiopic follows the text of Cod. B; the MS. from which the version was made, however, 
represented in some cases a purer, in others a more corrupt, form of text than that of Cod. B. 
Here and there the Ethiopic is of value for correcting the Greek. 


vi. The Armenian Version. 

This version exists in two forms, one translated from the Old Latin, and the other from the 
Greek ; the former is but of small value for text-critical purposes. The latter is of more use, but 
a good deal of the text is wanting. viz. xxxvi. I-XxxXviil. 14, xlili-li, besides a number of isolated 
passages. On the other hand, it has some additions which are singular to it; see Herkenne, 
Armenischer Sirach, p. 30 ff. 


vii. The Slavonic Version. 

One point of importance regarding this version is that it sometimes agrees with the Old Latin 
against all extant Greek authorities ; moreover, in agreement with the Old Latin and against all 
known Greek MSS. (with the exception of Cod, 248) it has xxx. 25~-xxxiii. 13 a in the right place. 
According to Margoliouth it ‘ follows a text similar to that of the Complutensian edition, but with 
only a portion of the additions’.2_ It has been revised from the Syro-Hexaplar. 


viii, The Arabic Version. 

This is a translation of the Peshitta (Syriac Vulgate). ‘ The translator’, says Smend, ‘ was not 
concerned to offer a careful translation of his copy; he desired rather to present an elegantly- 
written Arabic book.’ His translation is, therefore, throughout a free one, and he inserts additions 
of his own. The text, or that of the MS. from which it was made, has been influenced by the 
Greek. But the manifold /acunae of the Syriac version recur in the Arabic. ‘The version is of but 
small value. 


$6. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE. , 


i. The name and personality of the author. n the MSS. of the Greek Bible the author of our 
book is called “Incots Setpax, or more briefly Neipdx*; among the later Jews nv ja, and so in the 
MSS. of the Syriac Bible s-vo 12 (or in a less authentic form svox 13, i.e. Sox of the Captive). 

The full name of the author is given in the body of the book, in |. 27, which in #2] appears as 


Simeon the son of Jeshua (Jesus) the son of Elcasar the son of Siva (in Hebrew tyre ja ne ja py 
vp j2).2 For this & has: “Incods vids Nepax "EAeaCapou 6 “lepocodvpetrys (but 248 Complut. Sixtine 
> Exeaapou). In § this passage is omitted altogether; the Syro-Hexaplar has: Jesus the son of 
Sivach of Elicser. The usual designation of the author in the Syriac MSS. of the Bible is: /eszs 
the son of Simeon+ 

Now as the author’s grandson states explicitly in the Greek Prologue to his version of the book 
that his grandfather’s name was Jesus (Incods), it is likely that the name Szmcox is an intrusion 
in the text of #; this is made exceedingly probable when it is seen that the clause |. 27, as it appears 
in #2, is overloaded; by the removal of j2 pyow symmetry is restored, and the line may be read 
with Smend : 

SYD pI yd pyrene 
Of Jesus ben Eleazar ben Sira. 


? Quoted by Nestle in Hastings’s DB, iv. 544. 
* Setpix (Sirach) is the Greek form of Sira (ND), the final x being added in the Greek form of the word to indicate 
that it is indeclinable; so ’AxeAdapdy Acts i. 19, in some MSS., for ’AxeASapa: cp. Dalman, Grammatik d. judisch- 
palistinischen Aramaisch*, pp. 137, 202- 

* This form of the name reappears twice in the Hebrew subscription of the book, which follows li. 30. 

* Nestle (HDB, iv. 5414) remarks that the name Simeon ‘is firmly attached to the author of this book in the 
Syriac Church’, 
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Thus the name of the author was /eszs,and his grandfather's name Szra; the use of a grandfather's 
(or earlier ancestor’s) name as a patronymic (with Aex prefixed) was not uncommon, especially 
when a father’s name was not sufficiently distinctive. The intruding Szmeou may have been derived 
from |. 1 (the name of the High-Priest), and in this way may have come erroneously to be attached 
to the name of the author of the book.! ; 

From the dafa supplied by the book itself it may be inferred that Ben-Sira was a professed 
student and teacher of ‘wisdom’. Asa ‘scribe’ (he is described in the Prologue as draywoéoxwy = 
soip)—for by this time ‘ scribe’ and ‘wise’ had become amalgamated—he imparted instruction to 
young members of the Jerusalem aristocracy, who assembled in his ‘ house of instruction (emp m3 
li. 23); and there, doubtless, he lectured on matters of jurisprudence, as well as ethics, in the manner 
congenial to the Teachers of the Law (cp. xxili. 11, 23). Ben-Sira, however, belonged to the earlier 
Séferim in whom the spirit pervading the Wisdom-Literature was still strong. Though possessed 
with a deep sense of Israel’s unique position among the nations, the class of teachers to which 
Ben-Sira belonged was animated by a broad and tolerant spirit that could take a genial view of 
life as a whole. This spirit pervades the book. It is marked by sound piety mixed with a thorough 
knowledge of human nature, and a sympathetic and cultivated appreciation of the amenities of the 
social side of life. Both the follies and the heroism of the fanatic are carefully avoided by Ben-Sira. 
When he sings the praise of the ideal scribe (xxxix. I-11) we doubtless have in the description 
a piece of sclf-revelation of the author : 


Not so he that applicth himself to the fear of Goi, 

And to set his mind upon the Law of the Most High ; 
Who searcheth out the wisdom of all the ancients, 

And ts occupied with the prophets of old ; 
IVho heedeth the discourses of men of renown, 

And entercth into the deep things of parablés ; 
Scarcheth out the hidden meaning of proverbs, 

And is conversant with the dark savings of parables. 


Court life and foreign travel are part of his experience: 


Iho serveth among great men, 
And appeareth before princes ; 

Who travelleth through the lands of the peoples, 
Testeth good and evil among men. 


It has been suggested that our author may have ‘travelled as a young man, and at one time 
have been in the service of one of the Greek kings (successors of Alexander the Great), perhaps 
Ptolemy IV (220-204 B£.C.). During these experiences, it would seem, he encountered much 
personal danger : 

Ln my journeying I have seen much, 
And many things have befallen me: 
Often was I in danger even unto death, 
But was preserved .» . . (XXxiv. 11-12). 


The opening verses of chap. li refer, in a tone of unusually deep feeling, to deliverance from 
a grievous danger which seriously threatened the author's life. This may have been, as has been 
suggested, some peril of a political kind, possibly connected with his life at court or with his 
responsible public life. He alludes in this passage more than once to ‘ cunning lips’ and ‘framers 
of lies’, the result of whose machinations was that his 


Soul drew nigh unto death ...... 
And I turned about on every side. yet there was none to help me. 


The author's relation to contemporary Jewish life, as revealed in his book, could not be better 
summed up than in the words of Edersheim. ‘The book of Ben-Sira ’, he says, ‘represents an 
orthodox, but moderate and cold, Judaism—before there were either Pharisees or Sadducees ; 
before these two directions assumed separate form under the combined influence of political circum- 
stances and theological controversies, In short, it contains, as yet undistinguished and mostly in 


? Schechter, however, thinks that the author’s name may have been Simeon (or S7mon): ‘Probably he was so 


called after the High-Priest Simeon whose younger contemporary he was—a custom usual enough among the Jews at 
a very early period’ (112s, p. 65). 
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germ, all the elements developed in the later history of Jewish religious thinking. But beyond all 
this the book throws welcome light on the period in whicn it was written. If we would know 
what a cultured, liberal, and yet genuine Jew had thought and felt in view of the great questions of 
the day; if we would gain insight into the state of public opinion, morals, society, and even of 
manners at that period—we find the materials for it in the book [cclesiasticus.’! ; 


ii. The date of composition of the Book. The two crucial factors for determining the date of the 
book's composition are (a) the identity of the High-Priest Simon, who is the subject of the eulogium 
in ch. ]; and (4) what is meant by ‘the thirty-eighth year’ in the Prologue of the Greek translation ? 

(a) Stmon I or Simon [1 ? With whom is the Simon son of Jochanan (so #: but & Onias), 
mentioned in 1. 1 f., to be identified > From the glowing description which is given by Ben-Sira of 
this High-Priest it has been surmised, with considerable plausibility, that our author wrote of one 
whom he had actually seen officiating in the sanctuary. The Simon referred to has been identified 
with ‘Simon the Just’ (prism pyne). who, again, is identified by some scholars with Simon I, son of 
Onias I, and grandson of Jaddua (he flourished 310-291 or 300-270 B.C.), according to others with 
Simon IT (219-199 B.C.) son-of Onias II. As far as Ben-Sira’s description is concerned it would fit 
either of these identifications. The question of date must be determined on other grounds. 


Josephus (Av. xii, 2. 5) relates of Simon I that, on account of his piety, he was surnamed ‘the Just’. 
Reference to Simon IT is made in Aw/. xii. 4. rof. Herzfeld identifies the ‘Simon the Just’ (Pym pyre) of 
Pirge Aboth ii..1 with Simon I, and fixes the date of his high-priesthood as 226-198 B.c. (Zunz 221-201 B.C.); 
see Dr. C. Taylor's note on Adofh ii. 1. Derenbourg also (Z'ssad sur Dhistotre et la géographie de la Palestine, 
p- 46 f.) argues strongly in favour of the identification of Simon the Just, whose memory is preserved in Rabbinic 
tradition, with Simon II. _ It is this Simon, according to Derenbourg, who is the subject of Sirach 1. Josephus’ 
application of the epithet (‘the Just’) to Simon I is a mistake. 


(6) The date in the Prologue. An explicit indication of date is given in the Greek Prologue 
written by the translator as a preface to his Greek translation of the book. In this the translator 
says he came to Egypt ‘in the thirty-eighth year éi rod Evepyéerov BaotAéws’. This, it is true, has 
been taken by some scholars to mean in the thirty-eighth year of the translator’s age ‘under king 
Euergetes’. If this were right it would be impossible to say what date is meant, as we have no 
other means for determining when the translator was born, or which king Euergetes is referred to. 
As there is no particular reason why the translator should have stated his age in this context, it is 
natural to interpret ‘ the thirty-eighth under king Euergetes’ as referring to the thirty-eighth regnal 
year of the king so named. This limits the reference to the two Ptolemies, among the Egyptian 
kings, who were called Euergetes: of these Euergetes I reigned only twenty-five years (247-222 B.C.), 
and is thus excluded ; Euergetes II, surnamed Physcon, reigned in all fifty-four years, partly as 
joint king (170-145) and partly as sole king (145-116). Reckoning from this king’s accession his 
thirty-eighth regnal year would be 132 B.C. It may be concluded, therefore, that the translator 
reached Egypt in this year. and completed his translation of the book some few years later (between 
132 and 116; see the note on line 15 of the Prologue in the following commentary). 

The translator calls the author of the original book his mémzos, a term which may be inter- 
preted in its usual sense of ‘grandfather’.? The composition of the original book of Ben-Sira may, 
therefore, be assigned to the first quarter of the second century B.C. (200-175 L.C.). The author 
would thus have been a younger contemporary of the High-Priest Simon II, and could have 
witnessed a service on the Day of Atonement in the temple in which Simon took part. The tone 
of the references to Simon in ch. ] suggests that when Ben-Sira wrote Simon had been dead for 
some time. This rather suggests a date about 180-175 B.C. for the actual composition of the book. 
As there is no allusion in the book to the events that led up to the Maccabean conflict the date 
cannot well be placed later than 175 B.C. 


The internal evidence of the book itself favours the suggested date—especially the traces of Greek influence 
onthe thought; notably the personification of Wisdom (cp. esp. ch. xxiv), and the acquaintance shown with Greek 
customs, such as the use of music at feasts (xxxv. 3-6). 


Recently. however, a much earlier reckoning for the date in the Prologue has been proposed 
on new grounds and maintained by Mr. J. H. A. Hart. Hart thinks it incredible that a Jew from 
the outside world should have visited and stayed for any length of time to work in Egypt in the 
reign of Euergetes II, who was notoriously hostile to Jews, and, in fact, to all foreigners. He 


* In Wace’s Apocrypha ii. 2 (Introduction to Ecclesiasticus). 

2 <Tt sometimes means “ancestor”; but in such cases the connexion usually indicates the wider sense’ (Seligmann, 
EB, ii, col. 1171, note 3). 

% Evclesiasticus in Greek, pp. 249 ff. 
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accordingly proposes to interpret the date in the Prologue as follows: the preposition é¢xi—though 
he allows that it is sometimes used in Greek translations of Hebrew date-specifications in a 
pleonastic sense = of, and that this usage can be paralleled from the papyri and inscriptions (c.g. 
the Rosetta stone)—is not, as it is used in the Prologue, without definite significance, and merely 
a meaningless part of an established formula. While admitting that the words might conceivably 
mean the thirty-eighth year of Euergetes II, yet the number ‘may equally well belong to some 
familiar and thercfore unspecified era’, and that this is the common Egyptian era which begins with 
the accession of each king and ends with his death. Ptolemy Philadelphus (284-247 B.C.) was 
succeeded by Euergetes I in the thirty-eighth year of the reign of the former, i.e. Euergetes I 
ascended the throne in the thirty-eighth year of the reign of Philadelphus (247 B.c.). The formula 
in the Prologue therefore means that the grandson of Ben-Sira came to Egypt in the thirty-eighth 
year of the era of Ptolemy Philadelphus, but after Euergetes I had come to the throne. Thus, 
according to Hart, the younger Ben-Sira came to Egypt in the year 247 B.C., and stayed there 
during the whole reign of Euergetes, till his death in 222 B.c.1_ These results would necessitate 
placing the composition of the original book of Ben-Sira at least a century before the commonly 


received date (i.e. 300-275 B.C.). 


Hart's arguments are unconvincing. In particular he seems to exaggerate the hostility of Ptolemy Physcon 
to the Jews in Alexandria. The Jews were persecuted for a time by this king, not on account of their religion, 
but for political reasons. ‘With the establishment of order, peace was doubtless restored to the jews also.’? 
Willrich, indeed, has given good reasons ® for believing that this Ptolemy was far from being hostile to the Jews in 
general. It has been shown that he possessed many Jewish officials, and that the Jews prospered and increased 
in Egypt under his rule exceedingly. The proposed explanation of the date is also anything but convincing. If 
the translator wished to say that he arrived in Egypt in the year which concluded the reign of Philadelphus and 
was marked by the accession of Euergetes (I) he might have written ‘in the thirty-eighth year of Philadelphus éri 
tod Evepyérov Baowhéws’. But it is difficult to imagine him writing at least twenty-five years after the era of 
Philadelphus had come to an end:* ‘in the thirty-eighth year emi rod Evepyérov Baowdées’. On Hart’s own 
showing a new era had intervened (that of Euergetes I); why then should not the first year of this era have been 
specified distinctly, if it was meant? Further, Hart’s criticism of the very strong examples adduced by Deissmann® 
of the independent use of émi in such date-specifications cannot be said to impair their cogency. The internal 
evidence of the book, as well as the character of the diction of the original Hebrew, also points to a later date than 
300-275 B.c. 


$7. THE INFLUENCE OF SIRACH ON LATER LITERATURE. 


The influence of our book on the later literature of the Christian Church may be measured, in 
a general way, by the history of its relation to the Canon, which is summarized in the next section.§ 
Restrictions of space will only allow of citations here to illustrate the influence of the book on 
(a) the New Testament, and (0) later Jewish literature. 

(a) The relation of Sirach to the New Testament. ‘When it is remembered that the New 
Testament writers, as a rule, use the Greek Bible in their citations of Scripture it is somewhat 
surprising to find so few direct quotations from the books which find no recognition in the Pales- 
tinian Canon. Not even all the books included in the latter are cited—no quotation occurring from 
Canticles, Qoheleth, Esther, or Ezra-Nehemiah. On the other hand, a rich use is made of the 
Pentateuch, Prophets, and Psalins, while the historical books are referred to more rarely. Still 
some quotations from deutero-canonical and extra-canonical books do occur, such as the citation 
from the Book of Enoch in the Epistle of Jude. In view of the important place occupied by 
Sirach in the Wisdom-Literature, and the popularity enjoyed by this literature, especially 
among the jews of the Greek Dispersion, it would be surprising not to find any traces of its influence 
on those books of the New Testament which markedly reflect the Alexandrine spirit. If there are 
no actual citations of Sirach in the Epistle to the Hebrews, there are at least some possible indica- 
tions of acquaintance with it (in its Greek form). Thus in Heb. xii. 12 a citation is made of 
Isa. XXXV. 3 (ras Tapeycvas Xelpas Kai Ta TapadeAvpéva yovara) in a form which exactly agrees with 
that of Sirach xxv. 23, against the LXX (which has xetpes avetévat), Such examples are not, it 
must be confessed, decisive. On the other hand, in the Epistle of St. James indications of direct 
acquaintance with our book are abundant and clear. The more important may be given here. 
Prone nee ee “I stayed im Egypt as long as king Euergetes reigned.’ But see our note on this word in the 

fi. Reus ee 1 ; _ 8 dudaica (Gittingen, 1900), p.11f. 
: auvxpovigas, according to Hart’s explanation. 5 Bible Studies (E.T.), pp. 339 fi- 
And also by the number of secondary versions based on the Greek text (see § 5 above). 
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Ep. of St. James. 


iv: But if any of you lacketh wisdom, ket him ask 
of Ged, who giuth to all liberally and upbraideth not 
(kat pr dvetdiGovros). 


i. 6,8: But Let him ask tn faith, nothing doubting ; 
Sor he that doubteth is like the surge of the sea driven by 
the wind and tossed... a doubleminded man (avip 
diWuxos), unstable in all his ways (axataoraros ev micats tais 
6801s airov). 


i. 2-4: Count it all poy, my brethren, when ye fall 
into manifold temptations, &c. (cf. v. 12). 

i. 13-15: Lect no man sav when he ts tempted, [am 
kempled of God: for God cannot be tempted with evil, and 
He Himself templeth no man, &c. 

i. 19: Left every man be swift to hear (taxis eis rb 
dxovca), slow fo speak. 

i. 23: Por if any one zs a hearer of the word, and not 
a doer, he ts like unto a man beholding his natural face 
in a mirror (év éoorrpe). é 

v. 5: Fe have lived delicately on the earth, and taken 
your pleasure (€onaradyoate). 


v.14: fs any among you sich? let him call for the 
elders of the church, and let them pray over him, anoimting 
him wrth ol in the name of the Lord, 


Strach (G). 

xvii. 18: A fool will upbrard (6vedset) ungractously, 
&e, xx.13: Me [the fool | will give little and upbraid 
(avedtet) much. xii. 22: After thou hast given upbraid 
not (peré rd BSovvae pi dveidi(e). 

1. 28: Disobey not the Lord ; and come not unto Him 
with a double heart (év xapdia Si). i. 12 £,: Woe unto 
Jearful hearts, and to faint hands, and to the sinner that 
goeth two ways ; woe unto the faint heart, for it believeth 
not, &C.3 Cp. v. 9 (6 diyhwocos), vil. 10 (Be not faint- 
hearted in thy praycr). 

ii, a f.: ALy son, if thou comest to serve the Lord, 
prepare thy soul for temptation, &c. (cp. i. 23). 

xv, 11-20: Say not thou, It ts through the Lord that 
Lfell awav.... Say not thou, Lt ts He that caused me to 
err, For He hath no need of a sinful man, &c. 

v.11: Be szvift to hear (yivov taxis év dxpodce cov) : 
Cp. iv. 29. 

Mi. r1: <lnd thou shalt be unto him as one that hath 
wiped a mirror (as éxpepayos éconrpov). 


xxvii. 13: Zhe discourse of fools rs an offence, and 
their laughter ts in the wantonness of sin (év awarddn 
dpapzias), 

XXXVI. 9-13: ALy son, in thy sickness be not negligent, 
but pray unto the Lord and He shall heal thee, &c. 


There are also many resemblances in thought and theme throughout the two books: cf. e.g. the 


treatment of humility (Jas. i. 9, Sirach iii. 18), pride (Jas. iv. 6, Sirach x. 7), of poor and rich 
(Jas. ii. 1-6, Sirach x. 19-24; cp. xiii. 9), of stumbling (Jas. iii. 2, Sirach xix. 16), and of true 
wisdom (Jas. iii, 13-17, Sirach xix. 18-22); and other parallels are to be noticed in the use of 
figure, such as that of the crown of life (Jas. i. 12, cp. Sirach xv. 6), and of rust (Jas. v. 2, 3, cp. 
Sirach xxix. to, xii. 10).! 

If these examples are not sufficient to establish a relation of direct dependence, they are 
sufficient to justify the inference—which is confirmed by the general character of the Epistle and its 
relation to other books of the Wisdom-Literature—that the author of St. James was well acquainted 
with, and was influenced by, Sirach. 

It is difficult to believe that a book that enjoyed in the early centuries of the Christian era such 
popularity both among the Jews of Palestine and the Dispersion could have been entirely unknown 
to the writers of the other New Testament books. And, in fact, possible signs of acquaintance with 
it are not wanting. In this connexion the following parallels have been noted :? 


Afatt. vi. 14 éav yap anre rois dvOpamots ra mapa- 
TT@para aiTay, aycet Kat Univ 6 TaTHp Upav 6 ovpartos. 
Matt. vi. t9 f. pi) Onoaupitere iptv Encavpos ent THs yijs, 
Grou ons Kai Spats achaviler, kai Sou xNéntat Seopvacovar Kai 
KAérrovat’ Oncaupicere S€ bpiv Oncavpors ev ovpave xth. 
Matt. xvi. 27 xai tére arodmcee Exdote Kara THY mpakw 
oe 
aurou. 
Luke i. 17 émotpepa xapdias matépwy ent téxva kth. 


(of Elijah). 


Strach Xxviil. 2 dtbes ddixnpa to wAnutoy cov, Kat téTe 
Senbevtos cov ai dpapriat cou AvOnodvrat. 

Strack XXX. 12 cbveAccoy eAenpacuvny ev rois Tapetors 
Gov, Kat arn efeAcirai oe éx TaGNs KaxkMceEws. 


Strach XxXxii. 24 éws avranode dvOpare xara ras mpdkers 
auTov KA, 
Strach xiviil. 10 émorpeyae xapbiay matpbs mpos viov 


etd. (of Elijah). 





These parallels are, it must be confessed, not very convincing. On the other hand, the Parable 
of the Rich Fool (Luke xii. 15 f£.) may have been suggested by more than one passage in Ben-Sira. 
The theme of the parable finds an exact parallel in Sirach xxxi. 3 éxomiage mAovows év cwvaywyt 
Xpynveareor, Kal év ri} avanavoe euninAarat Tey Tpupyydrwy avtod. St. Luke has parallels to some of the 
phrases used here (cuvaéw, avaratvov). There is also the remarkable parallel to the same passage, 
presenting similar features, in Sirach xi. 18-19: 


1 See, further, Mayor, Ef. of S¢. James®, pp. cxvi-cxvili; Zahn, Ezalesfueng, 1. 87. 
2 Cp. Nestle in HDB, iv. 5502. 
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There is that waxeth rich by his warincss and pinching, 
And this is the portion of his reward: 
When he saith, I have found rest, 
And now will I cat of my goods ; 
Vet he knoweth not what time shall pass, 
And he shall leave them to others, and die (R.V.). 
It will be convenient in concluding this paragraph to note a passage from the Didache, which 
looks like a real quotation either from Ben-Sira or a common source. 
Sirach iv. 31 runs: 
Let not thy hand be stretched out to take, 
And closed in the midst of giving (so ®). 


This is apparently quoted in the Didache iv. 5: 
Be not one that stretches out his hands to receive, 
But draws them in when he should give. 


It is difficult to believe that our book did not exercise a considerable influence on the formation of 
the Didache as a whole. There are many parallels both in thought and sentiment. 


(8) Sirach and later Jewish Literature. In this connexion it will be convenient to note 
some of the more striking parallels between our book and (i) Ahigar, (ii) Tobit, (iii) other non- 
Rabbinical Jewish literature, and then (iv) to estimate and illustrate its influence on the Rabbinical 
literature. 

It is difficult to determine priority of date in the case of Ben-Sira’s relation to Ahiqar and 
Tobit. The parallels may merely imply the presence of common matter from older sources. A 
strong case, however, can be made out for the priority of Ahiqar. Thus the famous dictum, which 
is repeated over and over again in different forms in later literature, and appears in Tobit as 

Alms delivercth from death, 
And suffercth not to come into darkuess (iv. 10, cp. Xii. 9); 


already implies the legend of Ahiqar, and is only explicable by it.'| In Sirach we meet with the 
same maxim, but in a form modified from that of Tobit: 
Store up alinsgiving in thy treasuries, 
And it shall deliver thee from all evil ; 
Beticr than a mighty shield and a heavy spear 
Shall (this) fight for thee against an enemy? 
i. Parallels with Ahigar. Of matter common to Sirach and Ahiqar the following are striking 
examples: 


Sirach iv. 26: Stand not against the strean. 
Ahigqar ii. 65: Stand not against a river in its flood. 
Again, 


Sirach xxii. 14,15: IVhat is heavier than lead? 
And what ts tts name but‘ Fool’ ? 
Sand and salt and a weight of tron 
(Arc) casicr to bear than a senseless man. 


A close parallel occurs in Prov. xxvii. 3 ; but Ahiqar (Syriac version) ii. 45 contains one even nearer * 


Aly son, 1 have carried salt and removed lead: and I have not seen anything heavicr than that 
a man should pay back a debt that he did not borrow. 

Aly son, I have carried iron and removed stones, and they were not heavier on me than a man who 
settles in the house of his father-in-law? 


a oe Parallels with Tobit. The following may be cited to illustrate the parallels that occur in 
obit : 
Sirach iv. 4: Despise not the supplication of the poor, 
dnd turn not away from the afflicted soul. 


Tobit iv. 7: Turn not away thy face from any poor man, 
<lnd the face of God shall not be turncd away from thee. 


? See the discussion in Zhe Story of Ahikar, ed by Rendel Harris <lviii 2 xxix. 12 g 11. 32, Xi. 2 
c l i Ahikar, ed. p- xlviii. f. Sevbe La, HES en Wh sey auib &. 
* Cited by Rendel Harris, of. cz¢., p. liv: see also Nau, Histoire et sagesse d’ Ahikar, pp. 60-63, ; 
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Sirach xxxviii. 16: Wy son, let tears fall ovcr the dead; 


Ln accordance with what is due to him bury his body. 


Compare with this the passages in Tobit which commend the pious duty of burying the dead ; esp. 
SS UTE 

And when thou didst not delay to rise up... that thou mightest go and cover the dead, thy 
good decd was not hid from me, &c. 


iii. Parallels with other non-Rabbinical Jewish Literaturc. Sirach has apparently influenced 
two other important books, viz. 2 Enoch (the Slavonic Enoch) and the Psalter of Solomon. 

In 2 Enoch passages of Sirach are sometimes cited verbally; thus xlvii. 5 (Vo has nunibercd 
the dust of the earth, and the sand of the sca, and the drops of rain, &c.) is cited from Sirach i. 2; 
in 2 Enoch li. 1-3 parallels occur with Sirach vii. 32, xiv. 13, XXix. 20, XXix. 1o, and ii. 4. 


The following further parallels are noted by Charles (Secrets of Enoch, p. 96): 2 Enoch xxx. 13 = Sirach 
XV. 14. 15; 2 Enoch sli. 11 = Sirach vii. 3; 2 Enoch sliii. 2, 3 = Sirach x. 20, 22, 24; 2 Buech Lie — 
Sirach xxxix. 14; 2 Enoch lii. 8 = Sirach xxxi. 26; 2 Enoch lii. 12 = Sirach xxviii. 9; 2 Enoch Ixi. 2 = 
Sirach xxxix. 25; 2 Enoch Isi. 4 = Sirach xxxi. 21-24. 28; 2 Enoch Ixv. 2 = Sirach xvii. 3, 5; 2 Enoch 
Ixv. 13 = Sirach xiv. 19. 


In the case of the Psalms of Solomon there are many parallels, but dependence cannot be 
shown conclusively to exist. ‘The language and thought of Sirach often illustrate’ these 
Psalms; ‘actual correspondences of expression are found, but the agreement is generally to be 
explained by some passage of Scripture from which both writers have borrowed’ (Ryle and James). 


yee following passages are cited by Ryie and James in their ed. of the Psalms of Solomon (p. Ixiii f.): 
Ps, 5. ii, 19, cp. Sirach MENT, Tee TEES Ss INN 975 ue P Sirach ili, 25. v. §, xxi, 1; Ps. S.v. 15-17, ep. Sirach 
xviil. a Ps, S. v. 14, cp. Sirach xl. 14; Ps. S. ix. 16-18, cp. Sirach xxxvi. 17; Ps. S. xii. 2, 3, ep. 
Sirach xxxix. 29. 30: Ps. S. xiv. 3. cp. Sirach xvii. 143 Ps. S. xvi. 2, cp. Sirach hi. 6; Ps. S. xvi. 7, 8, ep 
Sirach ix. 8; Ps. S. xvii. 6, cp. Sirach xlv. 18. 


iv. The znfluence of Ben-Sira on Rabbinical Literature. That Ben-Sira’s book has exercised 
a considerable influence on Rabbinic litcrature hardly needs any further demonstration. Allusion 
has been already made more than once, in the course of this Introduction, to the large number of 
quotations from the book that occur in the Talmuds, the Midrashim, and the works of some great 
Jewish scholars and poets like Sa‘adya and Ibn Gebirol.t Even after the work had been banned 
by distinguished Rabbinical authority, and so became suspect to the orthodox, collections of extracts 
from it were still circulated and read (in the original Hebrew) among the Jews.? Apparently, also, 
it was at some time or other translated, either in whole or in part, into Aramaic for Jewish use. It 
was only in the Middle Ages that the original work entirely vanished from knowledge in Jewry. 
The extent of its influence in the earlier period can be measured by recalling one or two important 
facts. It apparently exercised a formative influence on such important Jewish works as the tractates 
Pirge Aboth and Derek ’cres (rabba and, perhaps, sufa). Not only is Ben-Sira actually cited in 
Pirge Aboth iv. 7 (= Sivach vii. 17; see note), but a whole series of parallels can be traced 
throughout the tractate.° which shows that the book was, in the earlier period, closely studied and 
much esteemed in Rabbinical circles. For parallels in the tractate Derek ‘cres rabba reference must 
be made to the notes in the commentary. A good illustration is to be seen in the section concerning 
behaviour at banquets (xxxi. 12-24 and notes). This tractate is mainly concerned with rules 
about behaviour in social intercourse. Ben-Sira’s book also influenced the liturgy. At any rate, in 
the prayer contained in xxxvi. 1-17 there are some remarkable parallels to parts of the Shémouch 
‘Esrch (* Eighteen Blessings’), which occupies so important a position in all the synagogue services.> 
Of course, it is possible that an earlier form of this liturgical prayer was already in existence in the 
time of Ben-Sira, and that he is quoting from or alluding to it. This is, on the whole, the most 
probable explanation. Ben-Sira’s prayer has a liturgical ring about it which suggests that it is not 
his own individual composition. The following citations will illustrate the parallelism referred to: 


? Ben-Sira’s vogue among the Rabbis of the period before the Middle Ages is well brought out (in detailed 
references) by Zunz, “Die gotlesitic. ustlichen Vortrage der Juden, pp. 100-105. 

* W< is an example of one such forilegium. 

> Cp.e. g: the notes in the commentary on the following passages, where the parallels are cited: vii. 36, x1. 9, 28, 
Nill. 4, 9-13, XIV. LO, xxxi. 12, XXXVI. 24, EC. 

* Cp. also xxxii. I-10, 

® The full form for week-days can be seen in Singer’s Authorised Daily Prayer Book, pp. 44-54- 
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Sirach xxxvi. 4: As Thou hast sanctificd Thyself (reispa) before them 
So glorify Thyself in them before us. 
Compare paragraph 3 of the Shcménch ‘Esrch (‘ the sanctification of the Name’): 


Thou art holy and Thy name ts holy .. . 
Blessed art Thou the holy God. 





The key-note here is ‘holy’ (sanctification). 
Again, Sirach xxxvi. 11 @ runs: 


Gather all the tribes of Jacob, 
That they may receive their inheritance as in the days of old. 


The tenth paragraph of the Shéwdnch ‘Esréh is: 
Sound the great horn for our freedom .. . and collect us from the four corucrs of the earth. 


Possible parallels or allusions exist in this section to all except the sixth, eighth, and ninth 
paragraphs of the prayer, which it must be remembered in its present form contains nineteen 
sections. There is, however, at least one important part of the Jewish liturgy which is unquestion- 
ably dependent on Sirach. This is the rapturous description of the beautiful appearance of the 
High-Priest as he officiated in the temple on the Day of Atonement, which is still recited in the 
services of the day. It is largely based upon, and imitated from, the description of the High-Priest 
Simon the Just, given in Sirach 1. It begins: 


In truth, how glorious was the High-Priest as he came forth from the Floly of Flies in 
perfeet peaces 


§ 8 CANONICITY OF THE BOOK AND ITS USE IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 


As is well known, Sirach owed its place and use in the Christian Church to the fact that 
it was included in the Alexandrine Canon ; before coming to speak, therefore, of the early patristic 
evidence concerning our book, it will be well to draw attention to the ecclesiastical lists of the 
biblical books. ‘Our earliest Christian list’, says Prof. Swete (/utreduction to the Old Testament in 
Greck, 1900, p. 221),* was obtained from Palestine? and probably represents the contents of the 
Palestinian Greek Bible. It is an attempt to answer the question, What is the true number and 
order of the books of the Old Testament? Both the titles and the grouping are obviously Greek, 
but the books are exclusively those of the Hebrew Canon.’ Sirach, therefore, together with 
the rest of the books of the Apocrypha, is excluded. Origen, in his Commentary on Ps. i, gives 
the second list that we know of, which belongs to a time not later than A.D. 231; he reckons as 
belonging to the Canon the twenty-two books of the Hebrew Old Testament.? But, strange to say, 
Origen includes in his list the First Book of Esdras (he treats 1, 2 Esdras as one book) and the Epistle 
of Jeremiah, neither of which had ever been regarded as canonical by the Jews. Origen’s list is 
adopted by Athanasius, Cyril, and Epiphanius,* as well as in the Laodicean Canon, in each case with 
the addition of Baruch. Furthermore, as Dr. Swete goes on to say (op. cit., p. 222), ‘ Amphilochius 
mentions two books of Esdras, and it is at least possible that the Esdras of Gregory of Nazianzus 
is intended to include both books, and that the Epistle, or Baruch and the Epistle, are to be under- 
stood as forming part of Jeremiah in the lists both of Gregory and Amphilochius.’ The point of 
importance which these facts reveal is that ‘an expansion of the Hebrew Canon, which involved 
no addition to the number of the books, was predominant in the East during the fourth century’. 
Dr. Swete gives two other lists: one mentioned by Lagarde (Septuagintastudien, ii. 60 ff.), Sdvoyns 
év énitépy, in which the Wisdom of Jesus (the son) of Sirach is mentioned among the canonical 
Scriptures (so, too, Tobit and Judith); and the other is anonymous; in it Sirach is, together with 
Tobit and the Wisdom of Solomon, placed under Apocrypha, though Judith is reckoned among the 
canonical books. 





I 


1 This composition is the work of the Jewish mediaeval poet Meshullam bar-Kalonymus. It forms part of the 
Musaf, or Additional’ Prayer for the Day of ‘Atonement, and can be seen in any of the Collections of Jewish Festival 
Prayers (in Routledge’s edition, vol. ii of Day of Atonement Festival Prayers, p- 166f.). See also 7ke Religion and 
Worship of the Synagogue ( Oesterley and Box), ed. 2, p. 428. | 
‘ ? Melito (c. A. D, 180) ap. Eusebius, FT, E. iv. 26 ered) pabety thy tov radatay BiBdiwv €BovdAnOys axpiBeray, méca TOY 
apt Bpov kat Onota thy tagw etey... dvehOwy eis tiv avaroAyy Kat Ews TOU TérOU yevopevos evOa exnptxOn Kat empaxén .. + 
erepwa vor. ; ; 

* Eusebius, AZ. E. vi. 25 etait 8€ ai eixoot dt0 BiBdot Kab? “EBpaious aide .. : 

* On the evidence of these Fathers see further below. 
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The following evidence of a more official kind may be added. It is conceivable that there is 
in the A/uratorzax Fragment’ (which, as Westcott says, ‘expresses with fair distinctness the first 
known judgement of the Catholic Church on the sum of the Christian Scriptures’) a reference to the 
Wisdom of Sirach in the words: ‘Et Sapientia ab amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta ;’ 2 
it has to be remembered in this connexion that, as we shall see presently, the book of the Wisdom 
of Sirach, together with other books of the Apocrypha, seems from the beginning to have enjoyed 
greater esteem in the Western than in the Eastern Church. Next, the eighty-fifth of the Apostolical 
Canons gives a list? of the books of the Hebrew Canon, and adds the three first books of the 
Maccabees and the Wisdom of Sirach; these last four are not, however, included in the Canon, 
though the Wisdom of Sirach is specially recommended for the instruction of the young. Again, 
in the Alpostolical Constitutions, vi. 14, 15 (= Didascalia), quotations from Sirach are given 
with the same formula as those from the books of the Hebrew Canon,* but in the list given in ii. 57 
of the same work there is no mention of any of the books of the Apocrypha.° On the other hand, 
at the Council of Hippo (A.D. 393) Sirach was specially mentioned as being one of the canonical 
books, while at the Council of Carthage (A.D. 397) the ‘five books of Solomon’, i.e: Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Wisdom, and Sirach, are reckoned among the canonical Scriptures.* This 
was also confirmed by the Council of Carthage in A.D. 419. 

Coming now to speak in some detail of what the Church Fathers? say as to the canonicity or 
otherwise of the book, we turn first to the Eastern Church. 

In the Didache iv. 6 (c. 120) Sirach iv. 31 is quoted thus: Mi yivov apés pev To AaPeiv 
éxteivey Tas xelpas, mpos 5€ TO dovvat ovonGr, which is sufficiently near the wording of Sirach iv. 31 
to show that it is intended to be a quotation, viz. Mi) éotw %) yedp cov extetapévn eds TO Aa/eiv, Kal ev 
T) Grodiddvat ovveotadpern. The same text is quoted in the Epistle of Barnabas, xix. g (c. 120). 
Eusebius, as we have already seen, quotes Alelzto of Sardis (d.c. 180), however, to the effect that 
the books of the Hebrew Bible are the only canonical ones; he excludes, therefore, Sirach.® 
The evidence of Clement of Alexandria (d. 220) is conflicting ; in his Pacdagogus he quotes very 
often from Sirach, and speaks of it as 7 ypady and Geia ypady) (e.g. I, chap. xxxiv. 4, xlviii. 4, 
lix, 4; III, chap. xviii, xxiii. 4, Ixxsiii. 3), from which it would evidently appear that he 
regarded it as canonical Scripture; but, according to Eusebius, Clement reckoned Sirach 
among the ‘ Antilegomena’, for in speaking of Clement's works he mentions the S¢romatets, or 
‘Medleys’, and says: ‘He quotes in them passages from the disputed Scriptures, the so-called 
Wisdom of Solomon, for example, and (that) of Jesus the son of Sirach, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and those of Barnabas, Clement, and Jude.’® Origen, too, gives conflicting evidence ; we 

' Published by Muratori in 1740 from a manuscript in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, though belonging originally 
to the great Irish monastery of Bobbio. ‘It was found in a volume of Latin fragments and translations which dates 
apparently from the eighth century. But the fragment itself was evidently copied from a manuscript of much higher 
antiquity ; for it was mutilated both at the beginning and end before it was transcribed. The writer claims to be 
a contemporary of Pius, who was bishop of Rome in the middle of the second century; so that its date may be fixed 
with tolerable certainty between A.D. 160 and 170" (Westcott, Tie Bible in the Church (2nd ed.), p. 112). 

® See further on this G. Kuhn, Das wuratorische Fragment, pp. 94, 112- 

8 Westcott says in reference to this: ‘The list of the books of the Bible in the eighty-fifth of the Afostolical 
Canons was introduced into its present place at a much later date. Yet the list itself is remarkable, and probably 
Alexandrine in origin... .. This canon, together with the canon of Carthage, was ratified at the Quinisextine Council 
[of Constantinople, s.D. 553], and had a powerful influence on many of the Eastern Churches’ (of. cét., p. 176). 

* Cp. Herbst, His¢t-A77t. Einleitung in die heiligen Schriften, ii. pp. Vf. 

§ Meéaos 8 6 dvayyaorns ef inpndod twos éotas avaywooKerw ta Muwcews Kat "Incod tov Navy, ra tev Kptrov Kai rev 
Bactietav, ra tev Tapadetropever Kat ta tis "Exarédou' mpos tours ra Tou “1a Kai rou Zohopmvos Kai ra TeV éxKatbexa 
mpodyrar. "Ava S00 6€ ywopévar dvayrwopdrwy érepds tis trols Tou Aavid Waddéerw tpvous Kai 6 Auds Tra axpoorixta 
tro aAKeTo, 

® The thirty-ninth canon reads as follows: ‘Item placuit ut praeter Scripturas canonicas nihil in ecclesia legatur 
sub nomine divinarum Scripturarum ; sunt autem Canonicae Scripturae hae’: then follow the books of the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, four books of Kings, two of Chronicles, Job, the Psalter, after which it continues : ‘ Salomonis 
libri quinque, libri duodecim prophetarum, Jesaias, Jeremias, Ezechiel, Daniel, Tobias, Judith, Esther, Esdrae libri duo, 
Machabaeorum libri duo’: and then the books of the New Testament are enumerated. After this the following words 
occur: ‘ Let this be made known also to our brother and fellow-priest Boniface, or to other bishops of those parts, for the 
purpose of confirming that canon, because we have received from our fathers that those books must be read in the 
Church’ (quoted by Westcott, Cavoz, pp. 439 f., 541 f.). As Westcott says further: ‘ Between the years A.D. 390 and 419 
no less than six councils were held in Africa, and four of these at Carthage. For a time, under the inspiration of 
Aurelius and Augustine, the Church of Tertullian and Cyprian was filled with a new life before its fatal desolation.’ 

’ = gens the writings of the Apostolic Fathers there is only one citation from Sirach, viz. iv. 31, which is quoted 
In . Barn. xix. 9. 

® Eusebius, WE. iv.26. In S¢rom, 11. chap. xiv. 5 (ed. Stahlin), however, Sirach vi. 33 is referred to as Solomon's. 
And such a passage as the following suggests that Clement regarded Sirach as canonical Scripture : S$¢vom. V. chap. tl. 1 
“Muxadpios 6 Aéyw eis Gra dxoudyrav*”? (Sirach xxv. 9) miores b€ Gra Yuyys, cat tatty airicoerae Thy TiaTW 6 Kuptos Acyou 
“6 é€xov Ora axovery Gxoverw”? (Matt. xi. 15). 


® Eusebius, /7. £. vi. 13. 
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have seen above that in the list of canonical Scriptures which he gives he only regards the twenty- 
two books of the Hebrew Canon as the genuine Scriptures of the Old Testament, but elsewhere he 
speaks of Sirach, the Book of Wisdom, and other books of the Apocrypha as ‘authoritative 
Scripture’, or as ‘the Divine Word’, or as ‘ Holy Scripture’ (see e.g. Tept ’Apxér, ii. 95, ed. Migne ; 
Contra Cels. vi. 7, vii. 12); in these works he quotes Sirach vi. 4 and xxi. 18 as ‘ Holy Scripture’. 
As Westcott says, in speaking of Origen: ‘ In his other writings he uses apocryphal books as divine 
and authoritative, yet not without noticing the difference of opinion on the subject. But even in 
his case the familiar use of the Greek Bible practically overpowered his knowledge of the original 
Hebrew Canon, and in his famous “ Letter to Africanus” he expressly defends the reception 
among Christians of the additions found in the Alexandrine Septuagint.’1 Not that Origen was 
ignorant of the Hebrew Bible, for Eusebius (77. £. vi. 16) tells us that ‘so accurate an examination 
was Origen undertaking with the Holy Scriptures that he even learned the Hebrew language, and 
acquired as his private possession original copies of the Scriptures in Hebrew characters, which were 
current among the Jews themselves’. The evidence of Eusebius (d. 340) has been admirably 
summarized by Westcott as follows: ‘ Eusebius has left no express judgement on the contents of 
the Old Testament. In three places he quotes from Josephus, Melito, and Origen, lists of the 
books (slightly differing) according to the Hebrew Canon. These he calls in the first place “the 
canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament (lit. ‘Scriptures in the Testament’), undisputed among 
the Hebrews ”; and, again, “the acknowledged Scriptures of the Old Testament ” ; and, lastly, “ the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament.” In his Chronicle he distinctly separates the Book of 
Maccabees from the “Divine Scriptures”, and elsewhere mentions Sirach and Wisdom as 
“ controverted”” books. On the other hand, like the older Fathers, he quotes in the same manner 
as the contents of the Hebrew Canon passages from Baruch and Wisdom. On the whole, it may 
be concluded that he regarded the Apocrypha of the Old Testament in the same light as the books 
of the New Testament, which were “ controverted and yet familiarly used by many”. The books 
of the Hebrew Canon alone were, in his technical language, “ acknowledged.” One genera! charac 
teristic of his judgement must not be neglected. It is based expressly on the collective testimony 
of antiquity expressed in the works of the chief ecclesiastical writers. There was no combined 
decision of any number of churches to which he could appeal... . According to Eusebius the 
only method by which the contents of the Bible could be determined was that of a simple historical 
inquiry into the belief and practice of earlier generations, and this did not appear to him to lead to 
a certain conclusion in every case.’* The evidence of Athanasius (d. 373) is likewise very important, 
both on account of his high ecclesiastical position as metropolitan of Egypt, as well as on account 
of his dominating personality. In the thirty-ninth of his Festal Letters * he writes as follows: ‘ As 
I am about to speak (of the divine Scriptures), I shall use for the support of my boldness the 
model of the Evangelist Luke, and say as he does, Forasmuch as some have taken in hand to set 
Sorth in order for themselves the so-called Apocrypha, and to mix these with the inspired Scripture 
which we most surely believe, even as they delivered it to our fathers which from the beginning were 
evewitnesscs and ministers of the word; it seemed good to mc also, having been urged by true 
brethren, and having learned the truth from the first, to publish the books which are admitted in 
the Canon, and have been delivered to us, and are believed to be divine, that if any one has been 
deceived he may condemn those who led him astray, and he that has remained pure from error 
may rejoice in being again reminded (of the truth). All the books therefore of the Old Testament 
are in number twenty-two.’ He then enumerates the books of the Hebrew Canon ; these are followed 
by a list of the New Testament books, after which he continues: ‘But for the sake of greater 
accuracy I add this also, writing of necessity, that there are also other books excluded from among 
these (érepa B13Aia toiTwr é£wHev), not canonical, which have been framed by the Fathers to be read 


1 The Bible in the Church, p. 136; and cp. Eusebius’s words (H. #. vi. 31): ‘At this time Africanus also, the compiler 
of the Ces#i [1. e. ‘‘ Mystic Girdles ”] as they are called, came into note. A letter of his, written to Origen, is extant, in 
which he intimates doubts about the Story of Susannah, in Daniel, as being ungenuine and fictitious, to which Origen 
wrote a very full answer.’ It is true that Sirach is not mentioned by Origen in his letter to Africanus, but since 
he defends Susannah, much more would he have defended Sirach if the authority of this book had been speci- 
fically called in question ; moreover, the objection urged by Africanus against the reception of Susannah, viz. that it did 
not exist in Hebrew, did not apply to Sirach, the Prologue of which was sufficient to prove its Hebrew origin even 
if Africanus did not know of any existing Hebrew copies. 

_ . Cp. also the words of Jerome (Ve wiris z/lustr. liv), who tells us that Origen had so much holy zeal for the 
Be tes ae ctiam hebraeam linguam contra aetatis gentisque suae naturam edisceret’ (quoted by Hart, of. cét., 
p- 348 note). 

* The Bible in the Church, pp. 153 ff. 

* Migne, Putr. Ur. xxvi, col. 1347. These Paschal, or Festal Letters, were pastorals issued by the bishops of 
Alexandria; they were originally written for the purpose of announcing the date of Easter, but gradually assumed the 
character of an annual metropolitan pronouncement in which topics of prominent interest were dealt with. 
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by those who are just approaching [entry into the Church], and who desire to be instructed in the 
word of godliness: the Wisdom of Solomon, and the Wisdom of Sirach, and Esther, and Judith, 
and Tobias, and the so-called Teaching of the Apostles, and the Shepherd. And, nevertheless, 
beloved, neither among those books which are canonical, nor among those that are read [i.e. those 
just enumerated], is there anywhere mention made of the apocryphal (books). It is worth noticing 
here that Athanasius uses the word ‘apocryphal’ in an entirely different sense from that in which 
the word is now used in reference to the books of our Apocrypha; indeed, hc goes on to say in 
this passage that such apocryphal books are ‘a device of heretics’, words which in view of the 
passage before us he could not possibly have ever applied to the books of what we now understand 
by the Apocrypha. One example, at least. exists of Athanasius quoting from Sirach, and 
speaking of it as ‘Holy Scripture’ (Coztra Arianos, xii), but it is evident that, upon the whole, 
Athanasius did not regard Ecclesiasticus as belonging to the canonical Scriptures, for among these 
he included only the books of the Hebrew Canon.t| Amphilochius (c. 380) enumerates the books 
of the Old Testament, but includes only the books of the Hebrew Canon, and makes no mention of 
the books of the Apocrypha.* Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 386) in his Catechctical Lectures (iv. 35) quotes 
the books of the Hebrew Canon (among which he, too, includes Baruch and the Epistle of Jeremiah 
as belonging to the Book of Jeremiah) as the canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament, after 
which he says: Ta 6€ Aowra warra é£w xeioOw ev devtépw. He, however, quotes Sirach in his Caze- 
chetical Lectures, vi. 3. Gregory of Nazianzus (d. 389) divides the books of the Hebrew Canon, 
which alone he acknowledges as canonical Scripture, into three groups—historical,’ poetical, and 
prophetical; in the second, besides Job and ‘ David’, he includes three of ‘Solomon’, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles, and Proverbs; no mention at all is made of any books outside the Hebrew Canon, there 
is only a reference to ‘strange books’, against which the reader is warned.t In the Preface to the 
Synopsis Sacr. Script. (pseudo-Chrysostom) * there is a threefold division of Scripture : 76 ioropidy, 
76 ovpovAertixoy, and TO mpodyrixoy, in the second of which are included Proverbs, the Wisdom of 
Sirach, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles. Chrysostom himself quotes passages from Baruch, Sirach., 
and Wisdom as ‘divine Scripture’, We come next to the evidence of Epiphanius (d. 404); 
in three places ® he enumerates the canonical books, holding these to be only those of the Hebrew 
Canon; but he is not altogether consistent, for in one place he includes the ‘ letters of Jeremiah and 
Baruch’ in Jeremiah, while in another he remarks that ‘the letters of Baruch’ are not found in the 
Hebrew Bible. ‘ He is equally inconsistent or uncertain’, says Westcott, ‘ with regard to Wisdom and 
Ecclesiasticus. These’, he says, ‘occupy a doubtful place. They are useful, and still they are not 
reckoned among the acknowledged books, nor were they ever placed in the Ark of the Covenant,’? 
i.e, regarded as Scripture by the Jews. Yet again, after enumerating summarily all the books of theOld 
and New Testaments, he adds, ‘ and the books of Wisdom, that of Sclomon, and of the son of Sirach, 
and generally all divine writings. It is evident that he wishes to combine the practice of the early 
Fathers with their direct teaching. He will sacrifice nothing which had even the appearance of 
authority, and this characteristic of the man gives weight to his repeated statement that the books 
of the Old Testament ‘ were twenty-seven, counted as twenty-two’. The Hebrew Canon was that 
which he, like all the other Greek Fathers, wished to mark as definitely authoritative, though he 
admitted to a second place the books which had been sanctioned in some measure by Christian 
usage.® In the list given by Leontius (De Secfis, ii) and in the S/chometrza of Nicephorus no 
mention is made of Sirach, though in the latter Baruch is mentioned among the canonical 
books... Finally, John of Damascus (d. 750) in his De fide orthod. iv.17 speaks of Wisdom and 
Sirach, after enumerating the books of the Hebrew Canon, in the following way: ‘H 6 
Tlavaperos, rovréorw 4 Sodia rov SoAopavros xat 7 Lodia rod "Incod, jr 6 maTnp perv tov Nipay e€ébero 
“EBpaiort “EAAnriori d€ Npprvevoey 6 TovTou per éyyovos "Inoobs Tot be Nipay vids’ érdperou pe Kat Kadai 
GAN’ obk apOyodrvrar ovde Exewro ey TH Kt wre.!? In his De Jmag.i he speaks of Baruch as ‘ divine 
Scripture’. 


* At the same time it is worth noting that Athanasius clearly did not feel himself bound by the Hebrew Canon, 
for he includes Baruch and the Letter of Jeremiah among the canonical Scriptures, and excludes Esther from 
the Canon. 2 Migne, Patr. Gr. xxxvii, p. 1593. 

* Ruth is treated as a separate book, and Esther is omitted altogether ; Nehemiah is not mentioned, but included 
under Esdras among the historical books. 

* Haer. 1.1.5; De mens. et pond., §§ 4, 23. 5 Migne, Patz. Gr. iil. 473 f. 

® Migne, Patr. Gr. lvi. 513 ff. Westcott regards this as ‘certainly a Syrian catalogue of Chrysostom’s time’ (Ze 
ible in the Church, p. 174). 

7 i.e. the ‘ark’ in the Synagogue; the rolls of the canonical Scriptures read in the Synagogue service were kept 
there ; xt3erds = NDF (‘chest’). 

® The Bible in the Church, pp. 1721. * Cp. Swete, of. e#7., p. 207. 

© Cp. Westcott, Zhe Canon of the New Testament (5th ed.), p. 546. 
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We turn next to the Western Church. The earliest evidence is that of Irenaeus (d. 202); 
although he nowhere quotes from Sirach,’ he has in his Adz. Haeres. iv. 26, V. 35, quotations 
from Baruch, which he cites as ‘ Jeremiah the prophet’, and from the Additions to Daniel, which 
he cites as ‘ Daniel the prophet’, and also from Wisdom ;? presumably, therefore, he would have 
regarded the books of the Apocrypha as canonical. Tertullian (d. 220), in quoting from our book 
(e.g. Contra Gnostic. viii, De Exhort. Castit. ii, De Hab. Mul. iii), uses the same formula as that with 
which he introduces the quotations from the books of the Hebrew Canon, viz. sicut scriptum est, 
Cyprian (d. 258), in his Testémonia (e.g. iti. 95, 96) * and in his letters (e.g. Ep. lix. 20),% has many 
quotations from Sirach, and, like Tertullian, introduces them with the formula Sicut scriptum 
est, or with the even more definite words Scriptura divina dicit. Methodius* (c. 311), who was 
bishop of Lycia, and afterwards of Tyre, quotes without reserve from Sirach, Wisdom, and 
Baruch, treating them all as ‘Scripture’. Hilary of Poitiers (d. 368) has a list of the books of the 
Old Testament in his Prof. zx iibr. Psalin.® in which only the Epistle of Jeremiah among the books 
of the Apocrypha is included, but at the end of this list he adds the words: ‘Quibusdam autem 
visum est additis Tobia et Judith xxiv libros secundum numerum Graecorum literarum connume- 
rare’; nevertheless, he cites Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom as ‘ prophets’, an expression which seems 
to imply his belief in their canonicity. Philastrius of Brescia (d. 397) gives an account of the 
Scriptures in his De Haeres. 1x, 1xi, in which he says that only the canonical books, meaning 
thereby the books of the Hebrew Canon, should be read in church ; in the same work (Ixxxviii) he 
says that the ‘ book of the Wisdom of Sirach’ is used by a heretical sect, but he quotes Wisdom 
as the work of a ‘prophet’. Rufinus (c. 410), in his Comm. in Symbol. Apostol., §§ 36-38, gives 
a list of the Old Testament Scriptures comprised in the Hebrew Canon as those which ‘ the Fathers 
included in the Canon’ (§ 37); he then continues, in the next section: ‘ Nevertheless, it should be 
known that there are also other books which by men of old were called not “ canonical ” but 
“ecclesiastical ”, namely, Wisdom, which is called Solomon’s, and the other Wisdom, that of the son 
of Sirach’; he also includes other books in this category.6 The important evidence of Jerome 
(d. 420) requires a little more detailed consideration. He was the first to make any thoroughgoing 
and successful attempt to differentiate between the canonical books of the Hebrew Bible and the 
books of the Apocrypha in the Christian Church ; his intercourse with Rabbis and his knowledge 
of the Bible in Hebrew were the means of equipping him in a special way for his biblical studies. 
Jerome was, moreover, the first to use the term ‘ Apocrypha’, in its present technical sense, in 
reference to the uncanonical books. In the Prologus Galcatus (the ‘Helmed Prologue’, with which 
he prefaces his translation of the books of Samuel and Kings), after enumerating the books of the 
Hebrew Canon, he says that every other book (referring, of course, to the Alexandrine Canon) is 
to be reckoned among the Apocrypha (‘ quidquid extra hos est, inter Apocrypha esse ponendum’) ; 
and he goes on: ‘ Therefore Wisdom, commonly entitled (The Wisdom) of Solomon, and the book 
of Jesus the son of Sirach, and Judith, and Tobit, and the Shepherd are not in the Canon.’ To the 
same effect are his words in the preface to his Cominentary on the Salomonic books: ‘ Porro in eo 
libro qui a plerisque Sapienta Salomonis inscribitur, et in Ecclesiastico, quam esse Iesu filii Sirach 
nullus ignorat, calamo temperavi, tantummodo canonicas Scripturas vobis emendare desiderans et stu- 
dium meum certis magis quam dubiis commendare’; and, again, in the same preface he says: ‘ Sicut 
ergo Judith et Tobi et Macchabaeorum libros quidem legit Ecclesia, sed inter canonicas Scripturas 
non recipit, sic et haec duo volumina (i. e..Sirach and Wisdom) legat ad aedificationem plebis, 
non ad auctoritatem ecclesiasticorum dogmatum confirmandam.’ But in spite of what Jerome says 
here, he not infrequently quotes from the books of the Apocrypha with the same introductory 
formula which he uses when quoting from the books of the Hebrew Canon ; thus in his Commentary 
on Isaiah (ii. 3) he prefaces quotations from Sirach and Wisdom with ‘ sicut scriptum est ’.7 

Our next authority is Augustine (d. 439), whose authority over the Western Church was almost 
as great as that of Jerome. The following, from his De Doctr. Christiana, ii. 8, will show that he 
regarded the books of the Apocrypha generally as more authoritative than Jerome did. After 
enumerating the Old Testament books in the order—Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1-4 Kings, 


_* This silence does not of itself necessarily mean that Irenaeus did not regard Sirach as Scripture; it is worth 
noting that some books of the Hebrew Canon are never quoted or even alluded to in the New Testament, viz, Esther, 
Canticles, Ecclesiastes. 

* He also mentions this book in a work of his which is now lost; see Eusebius, H. E. v.26, 8 Hartel’s edition. 
_ * Not to be confounded with the Methodius who, in conjunction with his brother Cyril, translated the Greek Bible 
into Slavonic in the ninth century, and preached the faith to the Slavs. 

® Migne, Pair. Lat. i. 241. ® Ed. Migne, pp. 373 ff. 

* It is worth noting that the books of Tobit and Judith were translated by Jerome from the Aramaic and incorpo- 
rated in the Vulgate, but Wisdom, Sirach, the two books of the Maccabees, and Baruch as found in the Vulgate are not 
the work of Jerome, but are all ante-Hieronymian (cp. Swete, of. ciZ., p. 103). 
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1,2 Chronicles, he goes on: ‘ Haec est historia quae sibimct annexa tempora continet atque ordinem 
rerum: sunt aliae tanquam ex diverso ordine quae neque huic ordini neque inter se connectuntur, 
sicut est Job et Tobias ct Esther et Judith et Machabaeorum libri duo et Esdrae duo, qui magis sub- 
sequi videntur ordinatam illam historiam usque ad Regnorum vel Paralipomenon terminatam : 
deinde Prophetae in quibus David unus liber Psalmorum, et Salomonis tres, Proverbiorum, Cantica 
Canticorum, et Ecclesiastes. Nam illi duo libri unus qui Sapientia et alius qui Ecclesiasticus 
inscribitur de quadam similitudine Salomonis esse dicuntur, nam Iesus Sirach eos conscripsisse 
constantissime perhibetur qui tamen quoniam in auctoritatem recipi meruerunt inter propheticos 
numerandi sunt.’ Though he thus speaks with some reserve respecting Wisdom and Sirach 
he regards them as canonical, for at the end of his enumeration of the books of the Old and New 
Testaments he says : *In his omnibus libris timentes Deum ct pietate mansueti quaerunt voluntatem 
Dei. In the Speculum Augustine deals in the same way with Sirach as with the canonical 
books. John Cassian (c. 450) cites Sirachii.1 as Scripture in his De Just. Caen. iv. 38.2. Innocent II, 
in a list of the Scriptural books in his Ep. ad Exsuperium,*® reckons five books of Solomon (i.e. he 
includes Sirach and Wisdom); the pseudo-Gelasian \ist* includes Sirach and Wisdom, as 
well as Tobit, Judith, and 1, 2 Maccabees, among the canonical books. And, lastly, Cassiodorus 
(d. 570), in his enumeration of the books of the Bible (De zust. Div. litt. 14)® also includes Sirach 
and Wisdom among the books of Solomon, and therefore regards them as canonical ; so also Tobit, 
Judith, 1, 2 Esdras, 1, 2 Maccabees. 

It is unnecessary to give further evidence, for from this time onwards all the books of the 
Apocrypha are usually found in the Old Testament undistinguished from the other books. So that 
the evidence of the early Church, taken as a whole, is in the direction of looking favourably upon 
Sirach as being, at the very Icast, a book which was both edifying and instructive; never- 
theless, it is regarded as less authoritative than the books of the Hebrew Canon. 


- $9. THE THEOLOGY OF THE BOOK. 


i. The Doctrine of God. Ben-Sira’s conception and teaching of the Almighty is very full; not 
only his orthodox belief, but still more his religious mind which so often expresses itself in his 
book, impelled him in the most natural way to refer very frequently to the Divine Personality, 
His attributes, and His relationship to men. First and foremost comes, of course, his teaching 
concerning the Uxzty of God, e.g. xlit. 21: 


From everlasting He is the same ; 
and again in xxxvi. 5 (@ xxniii. 5): 


That they may know, as we also know, 
That there is none other God but Thee. 


In the long section xliii. 1-26 Ben-Sira describes the divine activity in Nature, and he concludes 
(v. 27) with the words: 
The conclusion of the matter is: He is all.® 


The Greek (76 may €or aizés) might be thought to point to a pantheistic tendency, but the context 
makes it clear that all that Ben-Sira wishes to show is that God is to be discovered in all His works ; 
the very definite personality which he always imputes to God amply proves that he was entirely 
free from all pantheistic tendencies. This teaching of God as the All-God leads on naturally to 
that of God as the Creator of all; here Ben-Sira gets his main inspiration from the Psalms, see the 
fine passage xlii. 15—xliii. 33, and cp. also xxxix.16 and xhi.21. In this last passage it is said that 
all created things are the products of the divine wisdom; this is further emphasized by the 
description of the a/l-kuowledge of God in xlii. 18-25, see especially vz. 18, 19: 


For Jahveh possesseth all knowledge,’ 
And seeth what cometh unto cternity.™ 

Fe declarcth what is past and what ts future, 
And revealcth the profoundest secrets. 


The eternity of God also frequently finds expression, e.g. xviii. 1 ff. : 


He that liveth for ever created all things together .. . 


* Chap. xxiii (ed. Weihrich). In the psezdo-Sfeculum almost every chapter of Sirach is quoted from. ; 
? Ed. Petschenig. 5 Swete, op. céé., p. 211. * Ibid. ; 5 Ibid. 
* Cp. also xxxvi. 1: ‘Save us, O God of all.’ 7 These two lines are wanting in the Hebrew. 
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and xxxvi. 17 (& 22): 


... That all the ends of the carth may know 
That Thou art the eternal God. 


Belonging to this cycle of conceptions is also the /Yoliness of God ; this is taught, e.g. in xxiii. 9: 


Accustom not thy mouth to an oath, 
Nor make a habit of the naming of the Holy One. 


See further iv. 14, xliii. 10, xlvii. 8, xlviii. 20. 

Another side to Ben-Sira’s doctrine of God is that in which he deals with the relationship of 
God towards Israel on the one hand, and towards the Gentiles on the other. The more usual Jewish 
view that God is the God of Israel only is taught. e.g. in xvii. 17: 


For every nation He appointed a ruler} 
But Israel is the Lord’s portion ;* 


and the fact that the Wisdom of God belongs to Israel in a pre-eminent degree shows them to be 
in a special sense His people ; see the whole passage xxiv. 8 ff., especially v. 12: 


And I [i.e. Wisdom] took root among an honoured people, 
In the portion of the Lord (and) of Fits inheritance." 


Moreover, the whole section on the praise of Israel's heroes of old (xliv-xlix) reveals the belief that 
Isracl is a particularly favoured nation in the sight of God. On the other hand, Ben-Sira is not 
wholly particularistic ; he realizes that God is the God of all the world, and therefore he sometimes 
strikes a universalistic note, e.g. in xviif. 13, 14: 


The mercy of man is (exercised upon) his own kin, 
But the mercy of God ts (extended) to all flesh, 
Reproving, and chastening, and teaching, 
And bringing them back as a shepherd his flock. 
He hath mercy on them that accept (His) chastening, 
And that diligently seck after His judgements? 


The attributes of mercy and forgiveness here portrayed find very frequent utterance, and of course 
the same is true of the converse; God’s wrath strikes the wicked whether they be Jews or Gentiles. 
The doctrine of the divine Fatherhood also finds expression in our book. As Toy says, referring 
to the older view: ‘ The old Israelitish idea of the divine love was, so far as we can gather from the 
literature, a purely national one. Jahveh was the father (Hos. xi. 1) or the husband (Jer. 1i. 1, ili. 4 ; 
Isa. Ixii. 5) of Isracl. In the later psalms more individual relation is expressed ; Jahveh is said to 
pity them that fear Him asa father pities his children (Ps. ciii.13). Gradually the paternal relation 
as expressing most completely the combination of guidance and tenderness came to be employed 
as the representative of God’s relation to man’;* and he quotes several passages from the Apo- 
crypha. among them xxiii. 1 of our book: 


O Lord, Father, and God of my life, 


which certainly witnesses to a real belief in the Fatherhood of God in regard to the individual. 

ii. Zhe Law. ‘ About half the passages in which the Law is mentioned in this book are 
wanting in the Hebrew; in those which are extant in Hebrew the usual word rendered repos in 
Greek is amin, but in ix. 15 the Hebrew is certainly corrupt, in xliv. 20 the word is myn (“‘ com- 
mandment ”), and in xlv. 17 it is avn (“judgement”). With three exceptions (ii. 16, xv. 1, xlix. 
4) vovos is used without the article. In the Prologue it is used with the article three times, but in 
each case it is in reference to the threefold division of the Canon (6 vépos, xai al mpodyretat, xat Aouad 
rGv ptBAtwr). On the other hand, the concluding words in the Prologue are: ... év répm Biwreder. 
In XXXVI. (EV xxxili.) 3 the article is almost necessary grammatically.’* Ben-Sira gives great 
prominence to the Law both in its ethical and ritual aspects, differing in this markedly from 
Proverbs, to which he is in other respects so much indebted ; and the stress which he lays on the 
importance of the Law, and legal observances generally, marks his book out as perhaps the most 
striking link we have between the older and the newer Judaism, that is to say, the Judaism of post- 


1 Wanting in Hebrew. * The whole passage is wanting in Hebrew. 8 Judaism and Christianity, p. 83. 
* But we should probably read " n71n2. © Oesterley, Ecclestasticus (Cambridge Bible), p. liii. 
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exilic times and Rabbinical Judaism. But he uses the word ‘Law’ in a wide sense; and herein, too, 
we are able to recognize the way in which the teaching of this book leads over in so many respects 
to the later Rabbinism, for what Schechter says regarding the meaning of the term ‘Law’ in 
Rabbinic literature applies also to its meaning in Sirach: ‘The term Law or Nowmos is not 
a correct rendering of the Hebrew word “ Torah”. The legalistic element. which might rightly be 
called the Law, represents only one side ofthe Torah. To the Jew the word Torah means a teaching 
or instruction of any kind. It may be either a general principle or a specific injunction, whether it 
be found in the Pentateuch or in the other parts of the Scriptures, or even outside the Canon. The 
juxtaposition in which Torah and Mitzvoth, “ teaching” and “commandments”, are to be found in 
the Rabbinic literature implies already that the former means something more than merely the 
Law. . . . To use the modern phraseology, to the Rabbinic Jew Torah was both an institution and 
a faith.’? Torah is, therefore, to be understood in both an extended and in a restricted sense 
according to the general purport of the passage in which the term occurs. 

We may note, then, first of all the general emphasis which Ben-Sira lays on the observance of 
the Law as being the prime duty of the people to whom Jahvch has given the Law; he says, for 
example, in ix. 15: 


With the intelligent let thy communing be, 
And all thy converse in the Law of the Most High. 


He teaches that there can be no honour for those who do not observe the Law : 
A despicable race is that which transgresseth the commandment (x. 19). 


The duty of seeking the Law, of believing it, and of meditating upon its precepts is insisted on in 
XXXIi. 15-2 
Fle that secketh out the Law shall gain her, 
But the hypocrite shall be snared thereby. . . 
In all thy works guard thyself, 
For he that so doeth kecpeth the commandment. 
Fe that observeth the Law guardcth himself, 
And he that trusteth in Jahveh shall not be brought to shame ; 


and see also xxxix. 1 ff. Ben-Sira urges men not to be ashamed of the Law (xlii. 2), and recalls 
how the nation’s great heroes in the past observed it and were enlightened by it, and taught it to 
others (see xliv. 20, xlv. 5, 17, xlvi. 14). The observance of the commandments of the Law is the 
one thing to be thought of at the approach of death (xxviii. 6). 

Since the Law was given by God it is, like Him. eternal, and this brings us to what is perhaps 
the most interesting part of Ben-Sira’s doctrine concerning the Law, namely, his identification of it 
with Wisdom ; for this implies the pre-existence of the Law, as well as its divine character (see 
further the section on Wisdom). This conception of the Law, which, as far as is known, is found 
here for the first time in Jewish literature, became later on, with one exception (viz. the doctrine of 
the unity of God), the most important dogma of Rabbinical Judaism.? But the way in which the 
identification of Wisdom with the Law is taken for granted in Sirach makes it clear that 
Ben-Sira was not expressing a new truth, but one which had already received general acceptance. 
He says, for example, in xv. 1: 


For he that feareth the Lord doeth this 
lie. seeks Wisdom, which is the subject of the preceding verses]. 
And he that taketh hold of the Law findcth her [i.e. Wisdom]. 
Again, the Law and Wisdom are used synonymously in xxxiv. (& xxxi.) 8: 


Without deceit shall the Law be fulfilled, 
And Wisdom is perfect in a mouth that ts faithful. 


So also in xxi. 11: 


Fe that kecpeth the Law controlleth his natural tendency,* 
And the fear of the Lord is the consummation of Wisdout. 


Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, p. 117 f. 
® See the authors’ book The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue (2nd ed.), pp. 161-177. 
* See the note on this in the commentary. 
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This identification is further implied by ‘ the fear of the Lord’ being both the true observance of 
the Law as well as the ‘beginning’ of Wisdom ; both thoughts occur a number of times in the book. 
But the most direct assertion of the identity of the two is found in xxiv. 23, where it is said: 


All these things [i.e. things concerning Wisdom which are mentioned in the preceding verses] are 
the book of the covenant of God Most High, 
The Law which Moses commanded (as) an heritage for the assemblies of Jacob. 


The same is taught in xix. 20: 


All wisdom is the fear of the Lord, 
And all wisdom is the fulfilling of the Law. 


Ben-Sira taught, as we have scen, that the Law was eternal, a doctrine which 1s further illus- 
trated by the way in which he identifies the Law with Wisdom, which is also eternal (see next 
section): the special point of interest in this connexion is that the doctrine of the existence of the 
Law before the Creation—a thoroughly Rabbinical doctrine—is seen to have been taught long 
before Christian times. As an example of the Rabbinical teaching reference may be made to the 
Midrash Bereshith Rabba viii, where it is said that the Torah is two thousand years older than the 
Creation; and in the first chapter (in the comment on Gen. i. 1) of the same Midrash it is said: 
‘Six things preceded the creation of the world; among them were such as were themselves truly 
created, and such as were decided upon before the Creation; the Torah and the throne of glory 
were truly created.’ 

Another important point concerning the Law is Ben-Sira’s teaching on the spirit in which legal 
ordinances should be observed. ‘It might seem doubtful’, says Toy, ‘ whether the introduction of 
the finished Law was an unmixed good from the ethical point of view. The code was largely 
ritualistic; it fixed men’s minds on ceremonial details which it in some cases put into the same 
category and on the same level with moral duties. Would there not hence result a dimming of the 
moral sense and a confusion of moral distinctions? The ethical attitude of a man who could regard 
a failure in the routine of sacrifice as not less blameworthy than an act of theft cannot be called 
a lofty one. If such had been the general effect of the ritual law we should have to pronounce it 
an evil. But in point of fact the result was different. What may be called the natural debasing 
tendency of a ritual was counteracted by other influences, by the ethical elements of the Law itself, 
and by the general moral progress of the community. The great legal schools which grew up in the 
second century, if we may judge by the sayings of the teachers which have come down to us, did 
not fail to discriminate between the outward and the inward, the ceremonial and the moral ; and the 
conception of sin corresponded to the idea of the ethical standard.’!_ Now the teaching of Ben-Sira 
on the spirit in which the sacrifices prescribed in the Law are to be observed is a striking illustration 
of what is here so truly said: in xxxiv. 18, 19 (@ xxxi. 21-23) he urges: 


The sacrifice of the unrightcous man is a mocking offering, 
And unacceptable are the oblations of the godless. 

The Most High hath no pleasure in the offerings of the ungodly, 
Neither doth He forgive sins for a multitude of sacrifices. 


And again, a few verses later on. he says : 


He who washeth after (contact with) a dead body and toucheth it again, 
What hath he gained by his bathing ? 
So a man fasting for his sins 
And again doing the same— 
Who will listen to his prayer ? : 
And what hath he gained by his humiliation ? 
Such words offer an elo 


a quent proof of Ben-Sira’s spiritual conception concerning the observance of 
Ne Law. 


ili, Zhe Teaching on Wisdom. 


The divine character of Wisdom is graphically brought out in xxiv. 3-5: 


/ came forth from the mouth of the Most High (cp. i. 1), 
And as a mist [ covered the earth & 


' Judaism and Christianity, p. 186. 
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Ln the high places did I fix my abode, 
nd my throne was in the pillar of cloud. 
Alone [ compassed the circuit of heaven, 
And in the depth of the abyss I walked. 


That Wisdom took her part in the creation of the world comcs out clearly in the two following 
passages : 
Before them all |i.e. the heavens and the earth] was Wisdom created (i. 4) ; 


from the words which follow a little later on Ben-Sira evidently conceived of Wisdom having been 
created in preparation for the work of Creation which was to come, for he continues in verse 9g : 


Fe Himself created her, and saw, and numbered her ; 
And poured her out upon all His works .. 


The existence of Wisdom before the creation of the world is again, and more definitely, stated in 
xxiv, 9a: 


Fle created me from the beginning, before the world. 


This vivid personification of Wisdom is based on Proverbs, where the same thought finds expression 
In vill. 22, 23: 
The Lord possessed me in the beginning of His way, 
Before His works of old. 
Twas set up from everlasting, from the beginning, 


Or ever the carth was. (See the whole passage, Prov. viii, 22-31.) 


The intimate relationship between Wisdom and the Almighty naturally involves the eternity of 
Wisdom, a truth set forth in the opening words of our book : 


Ul Wisdom cometh from the Lord, 
And is with Him for ever. 


The same is implied in xxiv. 9 6: 
The memorial of me shall never cease." 


fhe personification of Wisdom is illustrated in another way when it is said that she takes up her 
abode among men, and invites them to come and dwell with her: 


With fatthful men is she, and she hath been established from eternity; 
And with their sced shall she continue (i. 15). 

Come unto me, ye that desire me, 
And be ye filled with my produce ; 

for my memorial ts sweeter than honey, 
And the possession of ime than the honey-comb (xxiv. 19, 20). 


It is characteristic of Ben-Sira’s attitude in desiring to show the superiority of the wisdom of Israel 
over that of the Greeks that he should represent Wisdom as having sought a resting-place among 
the nations of the world, but that Israel alone was worthy of her, and that among them, therefore, 
God bids her abide ; + he says in xxiv. 7, 8 f., 12: 


With all these [i.e. every people and nation] / sought a resting-place, 
And (said): In whose inheritance shall I lodge? 
Then the Creator of all things gave me commandment, 
And He that created me fixcd my dwelling-place (for me); 
And He said: Let thy dwelling-place be in Jacob, 
And in Israel take up thine inheritance... . 
“nd I took root among an honoured people, 
In the portion of the Lord (and) of His inheritance. 


" Cp. Ps. civ. 24: O Lord, how manifold are Thy works / 
In wisdom hast Thou made them all. 
Prov. iil. 19: The Lord ty wisdom founded the earth ; 


By understanding He established the heavens. 
? So the Syriac; the Greek and Latin read, ‘ Unto eternity I shall not fail.’ 
®* So the Syriac; the Greek text is probably corrupt. ; 
‘ Cp. with this the somewhat similar case of the Law, which, according to the later teaching of the Rabbis, was 
originally intended by God to be a revelation of Himself and of His will to all nations, but that Israel was the only 
nation that accepted it {see Oesterley and Lox, of. cit., p. 164). 
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The thought of Wisdom dwelling among men is already taught in Proverbs (e.g. vill. 31, 34 ff.), but 
Ben-Sira elaborates it, and in such a passage as that just quoted treats it with great poetical beauty. 

Further, it is characteristic, not only of the Wisdom of Ben-Sira, but also of the Wisdom- 
Literature generally, that the term Wisdom is never used in the sense of pure knowledge ; in its 
essence it connoted originally the faculty of distinguishing between what is good and what is bad, 
or, perhaps more accurately (in so far as earlier times are concerned), between what is advantageous 
-and what is harmful. But in any case, regarding the nature of Wisdom, it is true to say that in the 
Jewish conception it had primarily a religious content from the beginning; that is to say, that it 
was in its origin essentially a divine attribute, the possession of which made man in some measure 
like God. In comparatively early times it must have come to this, that to be able to differentiate 
between good and evil, i.e. the exercise of the moral consciousness, enabled man to stand in a closer 
relationship to God than the mere external observance, however assiduously carried out, of 
a ceremonial law; this, at any rate, would have been the essence of the teaching of the prophets. 
It is in following such teaching that Ben-Sira inculcates the truth that the way to lead a wise life 
is to live according to the divine commandments; in contemplating the wisdom of God, as set 
forth in the commandments of God, and acting accordingly, man makes his human wisdom 
approximate to the divine, and worldly, practical wisdom, in its many and various forms, is 
thus of the same kind, only less in degree, as divine wisdom. It is thus easy to see, one may 
remark in passing, that the identification between the Law and Wisdom, referred to in the previous 
section, was inevitable. ‘Human wisdom comes from the communion between the mind of man 
and the mind of God. The unity of the divine and the human attributes (implicitly contained in 
the book) appears to involve the conception that the divine wisdom fills and controls all things, 
including man’s mind, and thus manifests itself in human thought ;’! this is true, but it needs to 
be emphasized that Ben-Sira’s strong insistence on human free-will makes it a matter of man’s 
choice whether his mind is filled with divine wisdom or something else. 

Wisdom is, therefore, in the first place, of a religious nature. How essential an element this 
was in Ben-Sira’s conception of Wisdom will have been seen by what was said above as to the 
origin of Wisdom, namely, that it was an emanation from the Deity. This truth is further 
emphasized by the dictum, common to all the books of the Wisdom-Literature in one form or 


another, that : 
The fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom (i. 14). 


Though Ben-Sira takes this thought over from earlier sages, he nevertheless makes it thoroughly 
his own, and elaborates it in such sayings as: 


The crown of Wisdom is the fear of the Lord (i. 18); 
To fear the Lord is the root of Wisdom (i. 20). 


But besides this specifically religious content, Wisdom has, according to Ben-Sira, another 
element in its nature. While the knowledge of God may be said to describe its most exalted 
characteristic, it has also a less exalted, but extremely useful, further characteristic in that it 
connotes knowledge of the world ; not that this would imply a non-religious element in Wisdom, 
for the man with knowledge of the world has acquired this lower form of Wisdom, too, by his 
observance of the divine commandments; so that it need cause no surprise to find that it is this 
latter element in the nature of Wisdom to which Ben-Sira devotes most attention in his book. Nor 
is this an unnatural thing when it is remembered that the writer, having none but the vaguest ideas 
about a life hereafter, is mainly concerned with the affairs of this life. So he says of Wisdom that: 


They that love her lowe life (iv. 12); 
and again: 
The wisdom of the poor man lifteth up his head, 
“lund causeth him to sit among princes (xi. 1). 


The large number of precepts which Ben-Sira offers as to general conduct of life are the utterances 
of a sage whose whole life has been spent in the acquisition of Wisdom ; they form part, at least, of 
the result of his labours in her service; and the contribution which he has to offer his fellow- 
creatures is to teach them what in very large measure is worldly wisdom. These moral precepts 
differ widely, of course, from divine wisdom, but, as we have seen, both emanate from the same 
source, and both are ultimately to be traced back to the Giver of all good things. 


' Toy, in ae ihe TDF Ga 
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So lasting is the power of Wisdom among those who truly possess her, that the possession is 
regarded as hereditary : 


Lf he trust me, he shall possess me, 
And his posterity shall hold me fast (iv. 16, see also i. 15). 


Yct even he who possesses Wisdom may lose his treasure by sinning, so it is said: 


Tf he turn away (from me), [ will forsake him, 
And will deliver him over to the spoilers (iv. 19). 


The only truly blessed are they who persistently follow after Wisdom (xiv. 20-27) ; yet for this 
leisure is required ; the ordinary occupations and callings of men are all good and necessary, but 
none are to be compared to that in which a man devotes himself wholly to the seeking out of the 
Wisdom of the ancients, which is none other than the fear of God and the Law of the Most High 
(see the whole of xxxviii. 24—xxxix. 11). 


iv. The Doctrine of Sin. The great problem of the existence of sin had, of course, exercised 
the minds of men for ages before the time of Ben-Sira. How was one to reconcile the facts of daily 
experience with the belief in an all-righteous, all-powerful God, who governed the world? ‘The 
ancient mythical religion had certainly connected physical evil with Adam’s sin; but when, after the 
Exile, the individual, as contrasted with the nation, became more prominently an object of 
consideration, difficulties doubtless began to appear tu which the answer of the old theology was 
felt to be incomplete.’! A suggested explanation of the difficulty is expressed in Ps. xxxvii, where 
it is said that the destruction of the wicked comes suddenly, while he is in the midst of his 
prosperity (v7. 35, 36); and again, in the same psalm the Psalmist seeks to explain the difficulty by 
contrasting the ‘latter end’ of the righteous and the wicked respectively : 


Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright: 
For the latter end of that man ts peace. 
As for transgressors, they shall be destroyed together ; 
The latter end of the wicked shall be cut off (vv. 37, 38)- 


In neither case was there any real solution of the problem. Later thinkers were impelled to offer 
another explanation ; so, for example, the writer who explained that everything had been made for 
its own purpose: 
The Lord hath made everything for its own end: 
Vea, even the wicked for the day of evil (Prov. xvi. 4). 


Ben-Sira was on safer ground when, in re-echoing earlicr teaching, he said : 
He that seeketh God will receive discipline (xxxii[xxxv.]14), 


i.e, any misfortune which befalls the righteous is looked upon as a discipline, and is, therefore, in reality 
for his benefit. None of these attempted solutions could, however, have been regarded as satisfactory, 
for they did not account for the divine acquiescence in the prosperity of the wicked, however much 
they might satisfy men as to the necessity of adversity for the righteous. In one passage Ben-Sira 
does strike out a somewhat original line of thought in seeking a solution of the mystery, though 
within the limits of the present life; a wicked man may. he says in effect, enjoy prosperity all his 
life, but so terrible may God cause his last hours to be that all his former enjoyment of life becomes 
wholly obliterated, and thus the apparent contradiction between the facts of life and the divine 
justice is harmonized ; his words are: 


For it is easy in Jahwveh’s sight 
At the end to requite a man according to his deeds. 
An evil time causeth forgetfulness of delights, 
And the last end of a man will tell of hin. 
Pronounce no man happy before lis death ; 
For by his latter end a man shall be known (xi. 26-28). 


This attempted solution, if it does nothing else, witnesses at any rate to the very earnest desire 
to try and explain a grave difficulty ; and if, as a matter of fact, no advance is made in our book 
towards a satisfactory solution of what must have constituted a crucl mystery to the God-fearing of 


1 Tennant, in the Jesrnal of Theological Studies, ii, p. 209. 
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It is owing to this practical nature of Wisdom that Ben-Sira insists on its being not only 
possessed, but also exhibited among men, so he says: 


Hidden wisdom and concealed treasure, 
What profit is there in either ? 
Better is the man that hideth his folly 
Than a man that hideth his wisdom (Xx. 30, 31). 


To those who are desirous of acquiring Wisdom, Ben-Sira gives a piece of advice which well 
illustrates what has already been said above as to the religious element in every form of Wisdom: 


Tf thou desire Wisdom, keep the commandments, 
And the Lord will give her frecly unto thee (i. 26). 


That Wisdom is the gift of God is again declared to be the case in i. 10: 
Without measure doth He grant her to them that love Him. 


Wisdom is thus the free gift of God; but this does not mean to say that man has not his part to 
play in order to enjoy this free gift; he has a discipline to go through which is irksome, and which 
will test the sincerity of the seeker: 


But [ will walk with him in disguise, 
And at first I will try him with temptations. 
Fear and dread will I bring upon him, 
And I will torment him with chastisements (iv. 17). 


Wisdom will also make great demands upon those that would be her servants; it is a hard 
course of instruction through which they must go: 


... bring thy feet into her fetters, 
And thy neck into her chain ; 
Bow down thy shoulder, and bear her, 
nd chafe not undcr her bonds (vi. 2.4, 25) 


But if Wisdom can only be acquired by earnest and sustained effort, if to possess her requires 
concentrated zeal and self-denial, the reward of those who persist is great in proportion. In 
a beautiful passage Ben-Sira describes this great reward : 


For at length thou wilt find her rest, 
wind she shall be turned for thee into gladness. 
And her fetters shall become a stay of strength for thee, 
Aud her bonds for robes of glory. 
An ornament of gold is her yoke, 
And her fetters a cord of blue. 
Thou shalt array thee with her (as with) robes of glory, 
And crown thee with her (as with) a crown of beauty (vi. 28-31). 


Clearly such a reward cannot be for the many; only the best types of men are able to obtain her ; 
so Ben-Sira says : 
For Wisdom is according to her name, 
And to most men she is not manifest (vi. 22). 


Indeed, Ben-Sira holds that humanity is divided into two categories, the wise and the foolish, or 


the good and the evil—to him the two terms are respectively synonymous ; Wisdom’s attitude to 
each is thus expressed : 


“1s a prison-house is Wisdom to a fool, 
And the knowledge of the wise as coals of fire. 

As chains on (their) feet is instruction to the foolish, 
And as manacles on their right hand. 

As a golden ornament is instruction to the wise, 
dnd as a bracelet upon their right arm (xxi. 18-21). 
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| those days, it cannot cause surprise; with their lack of knowledge concerning the general laws upon 
which society is based and by which it exists, with their absolute ignorance concerning the laws of 
nature, with their very hazy conceptions concerning a fuller spiritual life hereafter{it was wholly 
impossible for the ancient Hebrew thinkers to frame any really satisfactory working theory whereby 
to harmonize the seeming contradiction between belief in the existence of an almighty, just God 
and the facts of human experience. Nevertheless, Ben-Sira had very definite ideas upon the 
existence of sin and its universal prevalence among men; he had also clearly thought and taught 
much about the nature and essence of sin, and the special importance of his book in connexion 
with this subject is that it is the only non-apocalyptic writing which unquestionably reflects light 
upon the Palestinian thought of its time concerning the introduction of sin and death into the 
world. ‘It is a unique link’, says Dr. Tennant, ‘ between the Old Testament and the ancient 
Rabbinism. It is also important as a guide to the views of the time from the fact that its author, 
though perhaps conscious of the inadequacy of his inherited theology to solve all the problems and 
difficulties which presented themselves to an educated mind, allows himself but little liberty of 
thought.’ ? 

With regard to the origin of sin, Ben-Sira’s treatment is highly instructive, for it reveals the 
difficulty in which he found himself involved as soon as he began to grapple with the subject. 
He mentions altogether three theories regarding the origin of sin; one of these he combats as 
erroneous. The first is that the existence of sin is due to God; this is the theory which he combats, 
though he does not seem to realize the difficulty in which he involves himself in doing so. The 
passage in which this is dealt with is xv. 11-20, where Ben-Sira replies to those who trace back the 
origin of sin to God ; he says: 


Say not: ‘ From God is my transgression, 
For that which He hateth made He not. 
Say not: + (Lt is) He that made me to stumble, 
For there ts no need of evil men. 
Evil and abomination doth the Lord hate, 
And He doth not let it come nigh to them that fear Him (xv. 11-13). 


He says further in the course of his argument (and here his teaching on human free-will comes 
strongly to the fore): 
God created man from the beginning, 
And placed lim in the hand of his Veser. 
Uf thou (so) desirest, thou canst keep the commandment, 
dind (it 7s) wisdom to do His good pleasure. 
Poured out before thee (arc) fire and water, 
Stretch forth thine hand unto that which thou desirest. 
Life and death (are) before man, 
That which he desircth shall be given to him. . 
fTe commanded no man to sin. 
Nor gave strength to men of lies (xv. 14-20). 


With regard to the word Veser it may be noted in passing that in its primary meaning it 
denotes * form’ or ‘framing’, hence what is formed or framed in the mind, and it therefore comes 
to mean ‘imagination’ or ‘purpose’. It is used in a good sense in Isa. xxvi. 3, 1 Chron. xxix. 18 ; 
on the other hand, in Gen. vi. 5, viii. 21 it is used of the evil imagination. In later times there 
arose the doctrine of a ‘good’ Yesex as opposed to the ‘evil’ Veser, two opposing tendencies 
which, it was taught, were constituent elements in man’s spiritual nature. Prof. Schechter says: 
“The more conspicuous figure of the two Vesers is that of the evil Veser. Indeed, it is not impos- 
sible that the expression good Jeser, as the antithesis of the evil Yeser, is a creation of later date.’ ? 
It is, therefore, probable that Ben-Sira, when making use of the expression in the passage just 
quoted, had the evil Veser, or ‘tendency’, in mind ; at any rate, the context shows that even if the 
word was used in a neutral sense it was at least fofentially the evil Veser to which he referred ; but 
as this tendency or inclination to evil was part of man’s nature it was created by God, so that 
Ben-Sira shows himself to have been in danger of falling, by implication, into the very error which 
he combats in the previously quoted passage (xv. 11-13); indeed, further on in his book he comes 
perilously near to a direct assertion that God created evil; see xxxiii. (@ Xxxvi.) 13-15, Xxxvii. 3. 


§ Of. cit., p. 207- 2 Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, p. 243. 
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So that, at least by implication, Ben-Sira might well be convicted of imputing the origin of evil to 


God, though he refrains from doing so explicitly.t ; 
A second theory which Ben-Sira brings forward is expressed in xxv. 24: 


From a woman did sin originate [lit. is the beginning of sin], 
And because of her we all must die. 


Dr. Tennant, in writing on this verse, says: ‘It has to be borne in mind that when, in the 
second clause of the verse, the writer passes to the thought of death, to the relation of Eve's sin to 
our universal mortality, a causal connexion is distinctly asserted. The use of échillah {* beginning ’] 
in the former clause does not perhaps in itself preclude the thought of such connexion, in the case 
of sin, having presented itself to Ben-Sira’s mind, but it certainly does not suggest any such con- 
nexion. . . . If Ben-Sira intended to imply that Eve’s transgression was the cause or origin of 
human sinfulness he was venturing further than was his wont beyond the letter of the Scriptural 
narrative which he had in mind, and was already in possession of a much deeper view of the first 
transgression than is to be met with in Jewish literature until we come to St. Paul's Epistles, the 
Slavonic book of Enoch, and 4 (2) Esdras.’ In any case, this second theory of Ben-Sira’s only 
traces the history of sin from the time that it existed in humanity without following it further back. 

Finally, a third theory, though not expressed in definite form, can with much probability be 
shown to have been in the mind of Ben-Sira. In xxt. 27, 28 it is said: 


When the fool curseth his adversary {\it. Satan], 
fe curseth his own soul ; 

The whisperer defileth his own soul, 
And is hated wheresocver he sopourneth.* 


This is a difficult passage, but it seems clear that by the words ‘The whisperer defileth his own 
soul’ Ben-Sira meant to express the truth that the evil in man is of his own making; it is also 
evident that the words are intended to be an illustration of the truth enunciated in the preceding 
couplet. Whatever is meant by ‘adversary’—whether ‘Satan’ in the sense of the devil, or an 
adversary in its ordinary meaning—the words which follow (‘ He curseth his own soul’) show that 
what Ben-Sira intends to teach is that the ‘ adversary’ is synonymous with the ungodly man’s own 
self; or, as Hart explains it, ‘not Satan, but the man himself is responsible for his sin..> The 
verse, as Cheyne has pointed out. can be illustrated by Ps. xxxvi. 1 (R.V. marg.): ‘ Transgression 
saith to the wicked within his heart ...’° To explain the words by saying that when a man curses 
somebody else who is his enemy he curses himself, i.e. that the curse recoils upon his own head, 
would not only be contrary to the ideas of the times, but would also be out of harmony with the 
words which follow. The Syriac translator evidently saw the difficulty of making ‘ the adversary ’ 
refer to somebody other than ‘the fool’, but not perceiving the point of the words he put in 
a negative, thus giving a different turn to the whole, and rendered : ‘When the fool curseth him 
who sinned zef against him, he curseth his own soul.’ The gist of the passage may then be taken 
to be that man is his own ‘Satan’; in other words, that the origin of sin is to be sought in man 
himself. This may be illustrated by another passage : 


What ts brighter than the sun? Yet this faileth; 
And (how much more) man who (hath) the inclination of flesh and blood !* (xvii. 31). 


Dr. Tennant paraphrases the Greek thus: * Even the sun darkens itself—the brightest thing in the 
world: how much more, then, frail man!’ He says, further, in connexion with this verse, that if 


' Some later Rabbis had no hesitation in directly asserting what Ben-Sira here implies; in the Midrash Beveshith 
abba xxvii it is definitely stated that God created the evil Veser; and in Qiddushin 30 6 (T. B.) the following words 
are put into the mouth of the Almighty: ‘I created the evil ¥eser; I created for him [i.e. for man, in order to overcome 


the evil Vesey] the Law as a means of healing. If ye occupy yourselves with the Law, ye will not fall into the 
power of it.’ 


? Op. cit., pp. 210, 211. 
* It is mteresting to note that in a later, but pre-Christian, book the writer believes in the existence of sin before 
the creation of the human race; in the ‘ Book of the Parables’ (1 Enoch Ixix. 6), in reference to the evil angels, it is 


a ¢ ae the third was named Gadreel; he it is who showed the children of men all the blows of death, and he led 
astray Eve... 

* The Hebrew of these verses is not extant. 

* Of. cit., p. 154. 8 The Expositor, series xi, p. 346. 
_ _* The Hebrew is not extant; the first clause of the above represents both the Syriac and the Greek; the second 
is based upon the Greek and the Syriac; the Greek runs: ‘And an evil man will think on flesh and blood.” See the 
critical and exegetical notes in the commentary on this verse. 
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Ben-Sira offers any excuse for man’s depravity ‘it is that of his natural and essential frailty, referred 
to in such passages as xvii. 30-32, but never traced to an external cause’. Difficult as the verse is, 
‘it may be concluded that its meaning illustrated Ben-Sira's teaching in the previously considered 
lpassage that the origin of sin is to be sought in man* That this belief was held in certain Jewish 
pci: may be gathered from the following words which occur in 1 Enoch xcviii. 4: ‘I have sworn 
unto you, ye sinners, as a mountain has not become a slave, And a hill does not become the handmaid 
of a woman, I:ven so sin hath not been sent upon the earth, But man of himself hath created it, And 
under a great curse shall they fall who commit it.’ * 

The three passages discussed suggest, therefore, a belief that sin originates within man, and is of 
his own making, irrespective of any external agency; but there are other passages which point 
distinctly to a belicf that sin zs external to man; see, for example, xxi. 2, xxvii. Io. 

So that Ben-Sira’s teaching on the origin of sin may be summed up in the following way: He 
implies, though he does not definitely assert it. that the creation of sin is due to God; yet in one 
passage of considerable importance he strongly combats this theory. He teaches, further, that so 
far as the human race is concerned the origin of sin is to be sought in the fall of Eve; but he does 
‘not attempt to trace its history further back ; this, however, was from his point of view unnccessary 
if, in accordance with his third theory, sin originates in each individual; nevertheless, he involves 

himself in a contradiction here in saying that because of Eve’s sin all men must die. In addition to 
this, however. there is the further inconsistency regarding his third theory, for while teaching that sin 
joriginates within man, he speaks of sin as something external to man. These contradictory thoughts 

bring into clear rclief Ben-Sira’s inability to formulate a consistent and logical doctrine as to the 

origin of sin; and in this he but shows himself to be a forerunner of the Rabbis, from whose writings 

it can be seen that later thinkers were involved in precisely the same inconsistencies as soon as they 
‘attempted to construct a working theory on the subject. 

But the theoretical difficulties in which Ben-Sira was involved did not in any way detract from 
his deep realization of the existence and universal prevalence of sin; he witnesses to this in many 
passages, as may be seen by a reference to the following passages among many others: iv. 26, vil. 8, 
Vili. 5, XXiil. 4-6. 
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v. Lhe Doctrine of the Future Life. In the main Ben-Sira’s belief concerning the Hereafter 
was that of the normal teaching of the Psalms; such passages, for example, as Ps. vi. 5 (‘ For in 
death there is no remembrance of Thee: In Sheol who shall give Thee thanks ?’), and cxx. 17, 18, 

aa 2, cp. Isa. xxxviii. 18, 19, are clearly the pattern on which he bases his teaching in xvii. 27, 28: 


For what pleasure hath God in all that perish in Hades, 
Ln place of those who live and give Him praise? 
Thanksgiving perisheth from the dead as from one that is not, 
(But) he that liocth and is in health praiscth the Lord. 


Although death, as a rule, marks the end of all things and is usually connected with corruption 
(x. 11, XVii. 32, XXviii. 6), yet Ben-Sira does not speak of it as necessarily a cause of terror; indeed, 
under certain circumstances, it is preferable to life; he says, e.g., in xli. 2: 


Hail! Death, how welcoine is thy decree 

To the luckless man, and that lacketh strength, 
That stumbleth and trippeth at everything, 

That ts broken, and hath lost hope. 


See also xxnii. 11, xxx. 17, xl 28. On the other hand, death is terrible to him who is in prosperity 
and in the enjoyment of health (xl. 1). Sometimes death is spoken of as a punishment (vii. 17, 
xl. 9, 10); but there is nowhere any mention of punishment after death. The only sense in which, 


according to Ben-Sira, a man can be said to ‘live’ after death was by means of his wisdom which 
he had acquired in his lifetime: 


fis understanding many deo praise, 
And never shall his name be bloticd out: 
{fis memory shall net cease, 


And his name shall live from generation to gencration (XXXix. 9). 
1 Of. cit., p. 212. 

; “ On the question as to whether the evil leser is external to man or not there is much division in Rabbinical 
writings ; see Schechter’s very instructive chapters xiv, xv, xvi in Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology. Further useful 
information on the Jewish doctrine of sin will be found in chap. viii (( The Doctrine of Divine Retribution in Rabbinical 
Literature’) of the same writer’s Studies in Judaism (First Series). 

* Charles, 1 Exock®, p. 242. 
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Or, again, in the following fine passage (xli. 11-13): 


Vanity is man (concerning) his body, 
But the name of the pious shall not be cut off. 

Be in fear for thy name, for that abideth longer for thee 
Than thousands of precious treasures. 

Life's goods last for limited days, 
But the reward of a name for days without number. 


In some few instances there seem to be the beginnings of what might naturally have developed 
into a somewhat fuller conception of life hereafter, the adumbration of a belief in something more 
than a mere shadowy existence beyond the grave. The instances are those in which the dead are 
said to ‘rest’, an idea very different from that of death being corruption and the end of all things, 
which is the more usual one in our book. The conception of the dead ‘resting’ must involve some 
sort of a belief beyond that of the bare existence of the spirit in the future state ; thus, in xxii. 11 


Ben-Sira says: 
[Veep gently for the dead, for he hath found rest (cp. also xxix. 17, XXXviil. 23). 


It is of particular interest to note, in view of the development of ideas concerning the future 
life which took place during the second century B.C., that in at least two instances the Greek shows 
an advance upon the corresponding Hebrew conception ; in vii. 17 the Hebrew has: 


Humble (thy) pride greatly, 
For the expectation of man ts worms. 


For this the Greek has : 


Humble thy soul greatly, 
For the punishment of the ungodly man is fire and the worm. 


The other passage is xlviii. 11, but for the details of this recourse must be had to the notes in the 
commentary. 
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PROLOGUE # 


SINCE many things and great have been delivered unto us through the Law and the Prophets 
and the others who followed after them—for which things’ sake we must give Israel the praise of 
instruction and wisdom—and as not only must the readers themselves become adept, but also the 
lovers of learning must be able to profit them which are without both by speaking and writing ; 
my grandfather Jesus, having given himself much to the reading of the Law and the Prophets and 
the other books of our fathers, and having acquired considerable familiarity therein, was induced 
also himself to take a part in writing somewhat pertaining to instruction and wisdom, in order 
that those who are lovers of learning and instructed in® these things “might make so much the 
more progress® by a manner of life (lived) 4in accordance with the Law*, Ye are cntreated, 
therefore, to make your perusal with favour and attention, and to be indulgent, if in any parts of 
what we have laboured to interpret we may scem to fail in some of the phrases. For things 


a For the spurtous Prologue found in cod. 248, in the Complutensian text and in the ‘Synopsis of Holy 
Scripture’, falsely attributed to St. Athanasius, see Edersheim (in Wace), p. 25, an English translation of if 7s given 
in the A.V. before that of the genuine Prologue. Upodoy.s BA: xp. oipax C: om. [ The whole 1s omitted in & 


Eth and in 137 248, which have the spurtous Prologue| b Reading enya: Syro-Hex xnv-® A V 254 &c. for 
evoxar BC c-c Reading with B wodd paddov emurpoobwow: & ere (= Syro-Hex) mpoo6noovew a-d Reading 
1. the Law... after them. The threefold division of the Hebrew Canon is here explicitly mentioned for the 


first time; it is noticeable, however, that the third division is referred to in a somewhat vague way (as again below), 
namely,as ‘those that followed after them’, ‘the other books of our fathers’, and ‘the rest of the books’. Itis clear that 
a third division was already in existence by the side of the Law and the Prophets; but the indefinite way in which it 
is referred to suggests that this third collection had not yet been delimited, and that it may still have been incomplete. 
The tripartite division of the Canon is also clearly indicated in Luke xxiv. 44, ‘all things . . . which are written in the 
Law of Moses, and the Prophets, and the Psalms concerning Me’; but this is the only passage in the N. T. which makes 
explicit mention of it. See further Ryle, Ze Canon of the O. T, passim; Buhl, Canon and Text of the O. T.; and 
Box, Short Introduction to the Lit. of the O.T., p. 4. The expression ‘ followed after them” may imply chronological 
succession. 

3. instruction and wisdom. Perhaps the order of cod. 253 ‘ wisdom and instruction’ (= 1pw) AMIN) may be 
more original ; the foundation and first principle of true life is the moral culture implied by the term ‘wisdom’ (= the 
fear of the Lord), of which instruction, or discipline, is the specific application. Israel is worthy of praise because it 
has made the Law, which was graciously bestowed upon it by God, a means of imparting wisdom, and a means of 
discipline, to itself. 

readers ... lovers of learning. Both terms refer to one and the same class; perhaps, as Smend suggests, 
primarily teachers of the Law (i.e. Scribes) are meant ; for ‘reader ’= scribe (dvayyworns = DID) cf. 1 Esdras (3 Ezra) 
viii. 8, 9, 19, ix. 39, 42, 49 (these correspond to Ezra vii. 11, xii. 21, Neh. viii. 1, 4,9). 

4. them which are without. i.e. either those that are ‘in the land of their sojourning’ (see below), or the laity ; 
the latter, perhaps, suits the context better, as the original writer, Ben-Sira, wrote for the Palestinians, not for the 
Diaspora (so Smend). 

_by speaking and writing. Oral instruction was, of course, one of the most important departments of the 
Scribes’ activity ; the reference to writing in this connexion is interesting ; doubtless other works besides Sirach were 
produced by members of the scribal class which were not embodied in the Canon; a specimen of such has recently come 
tolight in the Aramaic version of the ‘ Sayings of Ahikar’ from the papyri of Elephantiné,—a work which reminds one of 
the Wisdom Literature ; the Book of Tobit may also be thought of in this connexion. The literary activity of the earlier 


scribes, as well as the later, is also implied in a number of references in the Rabbinical literature ; see Strack, Livfeitung 
in den Talmud (4th ed.), pp. 12 ff. 


8. instructed in these things. For the reading see critical note. 

9. a manner of life (lived) in accordance with the Law. This expresses the practical aim which governed all 
the activities of the teachers of the Law; a good comment on this point may be read in Josephus (Contra Apion. il. 
§ 8): ‘ But, as for our people, if any do but ask one of them concerning our laws, he will tell all more readily than his 
own name, and this because of our learning them at once, as soon as we could understand anything, and because they 
wore, as It were, graven upon our souls’; cp. also Philo ap. Eusebius, Praep. Evangel. viii. 7 (Migne); the expression 
évvopos Biwors may be illustrated by Bios rdytyos, which occurs in 4 Macc. vil. 15. 

11. to fail in some of the phrases. For things originally spoken... The younger Sirach is acutely con- 
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originally spoken in Hebrew have not the same force in them when they are translated into 
}another tongue: and not only these, but the Law itself, and the Prophecies, and the rest of the 
books, have no small difference when they are spoken in their original form. Now®, in the 


Height and thirtieth year under king Euergetes, having come into Egypt and continued there, 


1 


7 


(1 found opportunity! for no small instruction. I, therefore, deemed it most necessary myself to 
devote some zeal and ‘ love-labour’ to (the task of) interpreting this book ; devoting, indeed, 
much sleepless care and skill in the interval in order, having brought the book to an end, to 
publish it for them also who in the land of their sojourning desire to be lovers of learning, being 


) already prepared in respect of their moral culture to live "by the Law 4. 


(@) I. 1-10. The Origin of Wisdom (= 4+4 distichs). 


All wisdom cometh from the Lord, 
And is with Him for ever. 
The sand of the seas, and the drops of rain, 
And the days of eternity——who can number (them) ? 





with B evvopov: buf 8*V ex vopov: 70 253 ev vopo © So NV: yap BAC f Reading ahoppny with 254 and 
two other cursives: aopoor By AC & Reading ayayovra with S°-*® AC (S8* ayayovras) and some curstves : 
ayorra B bher youw $B: evropos A C*V 253 Syro-Hex 


scious of the difficulties which beset the translation of one language into another; he is thinking not so much of the 
original sense and meaning as of the wording of the Hebrew text, which he feels that he renders inadequately. The 
reference to the Greek translation of the bible which follows is interesting; the Siracide wrote at a time when the 
work of translating the Scriptures into Greek was still unfinished, and he feels at perfect liberty to criticise it freely. 
The expression ‘in Hebrew’ (‘Fpaier:) occurs here for the first time. 

12. when they are translated. The Greek word here used (yeruyw) occurs nowhere else in this sense, according to 
Smend. 

13. not only these. * These’ refers to the present work. For the character of the Greek translation of Ben-Sira 
see Introd. § 4 (end). ; : 

14. in the eight and thirtieth year. The rest of the Prologue states the translator’s reasons for undertaking his 
work. The date refers to the year in which the younger Sirach actually came into Egypt, probably the thirty-eighth 
regnal year of Euergetes IJ, viz. 132 B.C. ; for a different view see Introd. § 6, iib. ; 

and continued there. The Greek word used (evyxpevioas) seems to imply that he continued there till the end 

of the reign of Euergetes (‘synchronize’), i.e. 117-116 B.C.; the Prologue was, therefore, in all probability written 
between the years 132-116 B.C. For a full discussion of the question of date see Introd. § 6, ii b. é 

16. [found opportunity for no small instruction. The alternative reading dcpoior (see critical note), which has 
the weight of manuscript evidence in its favour. is difficult to interpret. The word means * unlikeness’, ‘ difference’, and, 
if read, the sentence would run: ‘I found no small difference of culture,’ namely, between the Palestinian and Egyptian 
Jews, with a depreciatory reference to the latter; but the context negatives such a meaning. The Latin understands 
dgopotov as equivalent to aopoiapa, ‘copy’ or ‘book’, cp. A. V. *a book of no small learning’, R. V. ‘a copy affording 
no small instruction’; but it is best to adopt, with Smend, the reading adoppyyr, in spite of inferior attestation. This 
affords an excellent sense which harmonizes admirably with the context ; the younger Sirach found large opportunities 
in Egypt for instruction in the wisdom of the Scribes. As in later times, the synagogues of the Egyptian Diaspora 
were the centres where such instruction was given, cp. Philo, b7/e A/os. it. 168: ‘ For what are the Jewish prayer- 
houses in the cities other than places of instruction, and wisdom, caution, moderation, and righteousness, in piety and 
holiness, in short, in every virtue which recognizes ard accepts both human and divine goodness?’ In another passage 
Philo (De Seffem, ii. 282) says: ‘ The listeners sit in perfect order and absolute stillness, eagerly drinking in most 
excellent doctrines. For here one of the most experienced puts forth the most perfect and most useful teaching by 
which human life can be adorned in the most beautiful way.’ 

17. love-labour. q:Aororiar, R. V. ‘ travail *. 

18 sleepless care. dypumria, cp. xxxi. 1 (Gi xxxiv. 1), xxxvill. 26 ff 

in the interval. i.e. as suggested above, in the interval between the years 132-116 B.C. _ f 

19. for them also .. . sojourning. i.e. for those abroad in the Dispersion. The word Tapotxia 1S used ofa sojourn 
in a strange land, as in Acts xiii. 17, 1 Pet. i. 17; so also the verb and adjective, e.g. Luke xxiv. 18, Acts vil. 6, 1 Pet. 
ii, 11, &c., and frequently in the Septuagint and in Philo. 


I.1—IV.10. The general theme of this section is Wisdom regarded as the fear of God in its various relations. 
The subsections are mdicated by (cz), (4), (¢), &c. 
(a) I. 1-10. 
1.1. wisdom. See Introd. § 9, iii. 
cometh from the Lord. Cp. Jas. i. 5. a . e 
And is with Him for ever. & ‘et cum illo fuit semper et est ante aevum’. Cp. Job xii. 13, Prov. vill. 22, 23, 
30, Wisd., vii. 26, John i. 1. 2. ee. 
2. The sand of the seas. Cp. Gen. xxxii. 12, 1 Sam. xiii. 5, Ps. Ixxviil. 27. 
the drops of rain. Cp. Job xxxvi. 27 (Sept.). 
the days of eternity. ODiy °° in the O. T.=‘ the days of old’ (cp. e.g. Isa. Ixili. 9), but according to the later 
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SIRACH 1. 3-10 


& 3 The height of the heaven, and the breadth of the earth, 

And the deep?,—who can trace (them) out ? 

4 Before them all was Wisdom created, 
And prudent insight from everlasting.” 

6 The root of Wisdom, to whom hath it been revealed ? 
¢ And her subtle thoughts, who hath known them ?* 

8 ©One there is‘, greatly to be feared®, 
The Lord® sitting upon His throne ; 

9 He himself created her, and saw, and numbered her, 
And poured her out upon all His works ; 

10 Upon all flesh #in measure ®, 

But without measure doth He grant her to them that love Him. 

















a + ‘and wisdom’ &, >S i be48 Syro-Hex # Sah+o.5: ‘The source of Wisdom is the word of God 
in the heights, and her ways are eternal commandments’ = ¢¢ > Arm 4 Several cursives (not 248) Syro-Hex 
2, Sah add the following doublet (= v. 7): ‘To whom hath the understanding of Wisdom been manifested, and 
who hath realized the wealth of her experience?’ &-® ‘One (there is) who hath dominion over all her treasures’ 


5S Ar f4.‘who is wise’ G & Gi (exc. B) places this 11 the following clause h-h Zit. ‘according to His 
gift’ i Teo cursives (nol 248) Syro-Hex* + ‘The love of the Lord is glorious wisdom ; He imparts it to those 


usage the expression means (cp. xxiv. 9) the time eternal to come. In Rabbinical literature pip (Ney) is generally 


used of this world or the next, cp. e.g. Chudlia 44b (T. B.): Nan ndiy mn pov (‘this world and the world to come’); 
though this is not always so; in Serakhoth ix. 5 (Mishnah), for example, the word is used in reference to the 
eternal past. 

who can number. Cp. 7. 9. 

3. The height of the heaven. Cp. Ps. ciii. 11. 

the breadth of the earth. Cp. Ps. xix. q. 

the deep. #3vocos = DINA, the subterranean waters ; cp. the phrase, ‘the waters under the earth’ (Deut. v. 8). 
“It must be remembered that to the Hebrews the earth was not a large globe, revolving through space round the sun, 
but a relatively small flat surface, in shape approximately round, supported partly, as it seemed, by the encircling sea 
out of which it rose, but resting more particularly upon a huge abyss of waters underneath... 2 (Driver, Genesis, p- 8). 
Cf. the Greek ’Qxeavos. 

who Can trace (them) out. Cp. xvii. 8, Rom. xi. 33. 

4. Before them all... Wisdom is identitied with the Law both by Ben-Sira (see i. 26, xv. 1, xxi. 11, xxlv. 23, 
xxxiv. 8). and by the Rabbis: cp., in view of this, the Midrash BeveshitA Rabba, $8, where among the comments on 
Gen. i. 26 it is said: ‘ According to R. Simeon ben Lagish the Torah was in existence 2000 years before the creation of 
the world’; the same is said in the Midrash Pesigfa 1og a. Cp. Prov, vill. 22-30. 

prudent insight. crvecis dpovijcews 5 in Job xxviii. 20 otveots (= NI) is also used as a synonym for Wisdom. 
The addition of ¢povjcews here seems unnecessary (but cp. Prov. viii. 12); S‘And firm faithfulness from of old’, 
reading perhaps 7212 (‘faithfulness’), for which @ apparently read 13\3n (‘ understanding’). After this 7. a number 
of cursives, including 248, add v. 5, see crit. note; with it cp. Wisd. ix. 17, Bar. iii. 11,12. The verse is a later 
insertion, added probably to explain how it was that Wisdom existed befove all things; Hart (p. 285, note) thinks 
it is a Pharisaic doublet to 7. 4. 

6. root. The source, not the origin, of Wisdom, cp. 7. 20 and Job xix. 28. 

_ her subtle thoughts. The Greek word occurs again in xlii. 18, where the corresponding Hebrew is DY 
in reference to hidden thoughts of the heart ; the exact form is not used in the O.T., but O°2)7y occurs in Prov. xiv. 18 
of ‘prudent men’. This clause is wanting in Arm. On the doublet to this verse (= @. 7) see critical note. 

6. One there is. Cp. xliii. 29; the words ‘To fear the Lord is the beginning of wisdom’ (7. 14, Prov. ix. 10, 
xxvill, 28, Ps. cxi. 10) must be understood in the light of this 7.; wisdom and awe-inspiring might are correlative ideas 
(cp. Smend 77 /oc.). 

The Lord. See critical note. 

sitting upon... Cp. Ps. xlvii. 8 (9 in Hebr.), Is. vi. 1. 

g. saw. Cp. Prov. vill. 22, 1 Cor. ii. 7. 

numbered. Cp. v. 2, Job xxviii 27. W@ adds ‘et mensus est’. 

poured her out... ¢&€yeev, cp. Acts ii. 17 ff. (Joel ii. 28 ff.), where the same word is used of the pouring-out of 
the Spirit upon all flesh. In Berakhoth 58 6 (T.B.) occur the words : ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who hast imparted of Thy wisdom to flesh and blood.’ In Wisd. i. 4-7 the Holy Spirit is identified with 
Wisdom ; this is also the case in Rabbinical literature, e.g. in the Midrash Leveshith Rubba (§ \xxxv, to Gen. xxxvili. 
26) it is said that the Holy Spirit was present in the judgement-hall of Solomon when he displayed his wisdom; the 
reference given is to 1 Kings iii. 27. 
; an Upon all flesh... That Gentile rulers were believed to have some share of Wisdom is seen from Prov. viii. 

5, 16. 

in measure. xara ry Séow abroi, cp. xxxii. 10 (= Ge xxxv. 12), =ININD; and with the whole 7. cp. Prov. ii. 
13-17, as illustrating the richness and pleasantness of the gift of Wisdom. 

to them that love Him. i.e. the Jewish people; a particularistic note, characteristic of the book generally; in 

the later Rabbinical literature this is, of course, still more emphasized; see e. g. Oiddushin 496 (T. B.), where it is 

said: ‘Ten measures of Wisdom came down from heaven, and nine of them fell to the lot of the Holy Land’ (quoted 
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SIRACH 1. 11-17 


(0) I. 11-20. The Fear of the Lord ts the true Wisdom (= 3+2+2+42+1 distichs). 





q The fear of the Lord is glory and exultation, 
And * gladness, and a crown of rejoicing*. 
The fear of the Lord delighteth the heart, 
kk And giveth gladness*, and joy, and 'length of days!. 
|) Whoso feareth the Lord, it shall go well with him at the last, 
| <And-in the day of his death he shall ™be blessed”. 
«To fear® the Lord® is the beginning of Wisdom, 
And with the faithful ?was she created? in the womb’, 
®With faithful men is she, and she hath been established from cternity® ; 
tAnd with their seed shall she continue. 
To fear the Lord is the fullness® of Wisdom, 
And she satiateth men with ‘her fruits. 
She filleth all her house with “pleasant things”, 
«nd her garners with her produce*. 


to whom He appears, im order that they may behold Him’; © adds this after v. 11. k-k C ‘giveth gladness, 
and joy, and length of days’, added from v. 12 kk-Ek > 253 S$ Syro-Hex 1-l ‘eternal life’; fwo cursizves 
(uot 248) Syro-Hex*+ ‘The fear of the Lord is a gift from the Lord, for it sets [men] upon paths of love’ 
mm ‘find grace’ B n-n§ The fearof’ CS2% cGodB re>S 44 ‘of their mother’ & &8 So &; 
the text of & ts probably corrupt; YW, conjecturally emended, according to Smend, ‘Among faithful men hath 
she been established (G& “ nested herself”) from eternity ’ t-t So probably W < the rendering of G, ‘shall she be 
had in trust,’ es dve fo a misunderstanding of the force of Rn, which was most likely the word used in the Hebrew. 
adds another verse which is a combination of vv. 11, 12 u*beginning’ S ¥ + ‘the multitude of’ S$ 
w-w “wisdom ’ &, ‘from generations (of old)’ # **treasures’ #; +‘ And both [i.e. Ake fear of the Lord and 





in JE, xii. 538 2). For the addition to this v. see critical note. The first clause of this addition (ayamnots xvpiov év6oLos 
godin) is quoted in the anthology of Antonius and Maximus (see Hart. p. 364). 

(4) I. 11-20. 

ii. The fear of the Lord. As frequently in the O. T., this connotes in the Wisdom of Ben-Sira true piety; the 
Law has for its object the instilling of fear in the hearts of the Israelites (cp. Deut. iv. 10, ‘Assemble Me the people, 
and 1 will make them hear My words, that they may learn to fear Me all the days that they live upon the earth’), and 
therefore the observance of the Law, which is the manifestation of divine Wisdom, is the visible proof that the fear of 
the Lord is in the heart of a man (cp. Ds. cxi. 10). 

is. i.€. brings with it. 
exultation.  «avynpa, cp. x. 22 (Grk.). 
a crown Of rejoicing. Cp. 7. 18, vi. 31, xv. 6, Prov. iv. 9. 
12. delighteth the heart. Cp. Prov. xxvil. 9 (Sept.). 
length of days. Cp. Deut. vi. 2; it is characteristic of the book (the same holds good of Prov., see e.g. 11. 2, 
16, iv. 10, x. 27, 30) that attention is concentrated on this life; the rendering of &, ‘eternal life,’ shows Christian 
influence. For the addition to this v. see critical note. 

13. at the last. én’ éoydrar ; the reference is to the end of life in this world, cp. S ‘at the last of his days’; in iil, 

26, where the same expression occurs, the Hebr. equivalent is WMS ; see also xxxvill. 20, Prov. v.11, Wisd. 1. 17. 
he shall be blessed. Cp. 1 Chron. xix. 28, ‘And he died in a good old age. full of days, niches, and honour’; 
the reading of B, ‘he shall find grace,’ is due apparently to Christian influence. 

14. To fear the Lord. Cp. Ps. cxi.10, Prov. i. 7, ix. 10, \sxviii. 28. 

the beginning. apy (= tN) means either the starting-point of a thing, as e.g. in XV. 14, or the most important 
part ot something, as e.g. in xxix. 21, xxxix. 26, or the essence of a thing, i.e. 1is best part, as in Xi. 3: in the passage 
before us the meaning is that the fear of the Lord is the starting-point as well as the essence of true Wisdom. 

the faithful. O°2NI7 (cp. PIN NI Ps. ci.6) = DPN, ‘the righteous ’ (cp. Job xvii. 9). 

was she created in the womb. The later Jewish doctrine of the Veser fod (‘the bias towards good’) was 
based on passages like this, cp. Gen. viii. 21. An interesting passage occurs in Ved«r7m 32 6 (T.B.), where, in discuss- 
ing the parable in Eccles. ix. 14, 15, it is said that the poor wise man who by his wisdom delivered the city means the 
Yeser tob, ‘for he delivered the city through his wisdom, namely, repentance and good works’ (see Weber, /idische 
Theologic, p. 217); Wisdom is thus identified with the Veser fod, which is implanted in man when he is created (see 
the Midrash, Bemidbar Rabba, § 22). 

15. See critical note. For this 7. and its addition, as found in #, see Herkenne, pp. 46-49. _ 

With faithful men... Smend, on the basis of S, supposes with much probability that the original Hebrew ran: 
nan Dee xt nes orion DY (‘Among men of truth hath she been established for ever,’ i.e. from of old). 
shall she continue. So critical note. Cp. iv. 16, xxiv. 7-49. : 5 
16. satiateth. pedtoxer, lit. ‘intoxicates’, cp. xxxii. 13 (= G xxxv. 13), Ps. xvi. 11. xxi. 7 (Sept.). 
her fruits. Cp. Prov. vii. 19, xi. 30. z. ; ad 
17. She filleth all her house... Cp. Prov. ix.1-6. For the addition to this @. see critical note. 
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SIRACH 1. 18-25 


18 The crown’ of Wisdom is the fear of the Lord, 

2 And increaseth peace and ®life and health*. 
19 >She is a strong staff and a glorious stay”, 

And ‘everlasting honour to® them that hold her fast. 
20 To fear the Lord is ‘the root of Wisdom®, 

And her branches are length of days®. 


(c) 1. 22-30, Wisdom is shown forth by the exercise of patience, self-control, and humility 
(= 3434342 distichs). 
22 4>Unrighteous wrath” cannot be justified, 
For the wrath® of his anger (will prove) his ruin. ; 
23 He that is patient “controlleth himself? until the (proper) time, 
And afterwards joy springeth up for him. 
24 He suppresseth his words until the (proper) time, 
And (then) shall the lips of many® tell forth his understanding. 
25 In the treasures of Wisdom (there are) wise proverbs’ ; 
But godliness is an abomination to sinners®. 


Wisdom] are gilts of God unto peace’ 7o 248 ¥ ‘beginning’ & 2-2. So $; G ist. ‘ Making peace and 
health of cure to flourish’; + ‘He increaseth glory ing to them that love him” 248 a-anc-8 ‘life eternal’ (atanos 
for raceos) >-Y SoS; BNAC read: ‘ He both saw and numbered her (> 248 253 Syro-Hex Sah); he rained 
down skill and knowledge of understanding ’ c-c & rf. ‘exalted the honour of’ d-d ‘eternal life’ 5 
© 70 248 253 Syro-Hex* add with slight variations v. 21: ‘The fear of the Lord driveth away sins ; and he who 
abideth therein will avert all wrath’; +‘In the treasures of Wisdom is understanding and reverence of 
knowledge ; but Wisdom is a curse to sinners’ 5 

® & has in place of vv. 22-27 twelve distichs which differ almost entirely from G; if they were translated from 
Hebrew, which is probable, they belong to a later recension of Wand not to the original form ; they run as follows :— 


Blessed is the man who meditateth therein, Hear me, ye who fear God, 

For Wisdom is better to him than all treasures. Hearken unto, and mark, my words! 
Blessed is the man who draweth nigh thereto, He who will inherit life, 

And who occupieth himself with her commandments. As an eternal heritage and a great joy— 
She prepareth (for) him an eternal crown, Hearken unto all my words and do them, 

And eternal righteousness among the holy ones. And thou shalt be inscribed in the book of life. 
He rejoiceth over her, and she rejoiceth over him, Love the fear of the Lord, 

And she rejecteth him not to all eternity. And stablish thine heart therein, so shalt thou have 
The angels of God rejoice over him, naught to fear. 

And tell forth all the glory of the Lord. Draw nigh unto her, and be not weary, 
This whole book is full of life, So shalt thou find life for thy spirit; 

Blessed is the man who hearkeneth thereunto and | And when thou drawest nigh, 

doeth according unto it! | Do it as a hero and as a mighty one. 

The text of & in these vv. is largely corrupt b-b« A wrathful man’ 70 248 253 Syro-Hex ¢So NL; 
all other Gk. MSS. including ~°-* read ‘sway’ 4-1 So V 248 253 aveberar (=H); Gr arbeéerar, ‘endures’ ; 
the sense is much the same in etther case © ‘of faithful (men)’ BC f plur. it S70 248 253 3 Syro-Hex,; 





18. The crown of wisdom. Cp. xxv. 6, Prov. xii. 4, xvi. 31, xvii.6. For the addition to this 7. see critical note. 

19. See critical note. The rendering of & is a partial repetition of v. 9, and is evidently out of place here. 

20, Just as the fear of the Lord is the root, i.e. the very essence of Wisdom, so does it also bring forth the most 
desirable fruit, viz. prolonged life. Again the thought of reward hereafter for a godly life is quite absent. For the 
addition to this v. (= vw. 21) see critical note. 

(c) I. 22-30. 

22. The abruptness with which this and the following vz. are introduced suggests that possibly something has fallen 
out between this and the preceding section. This appears the more probable on account of the form of & and the 
state of the text of % (see critical note, and cp. further Herkenne zz /ec.). Further, the later addition of v. 21 points 
to the desire of a glossator to smooth over the roughness of the passage. 

wrath. Reading ¢pyy with N* (= ® iracundia), cp. xiv. 19, instead of sory of all other MSS. of G. 
23. until the (proper) time. i.e. until the time is past during which the exercise of self-control was called forth. 


suumecih up. dradece, a word used in the Bible elsewhere only in Acts xxiii. 33, of a letter being delivered to 
a ruler. 


24. the lips of many... Cp. xaxix. 9. 

25. godliness. Gecoce eta, ‘the fear of God’ = Wisdom. The word does not occur elsewhere in this book. In 
Job xxviii, 28 “JIN NN is translated GeoeBeta in the Sept., cp. Prov.i.29. For the identification between the fear of 
God and Wisdom cp. Pirge Aboth iii. 26: * No wisdom, no fear (of God) ; no fear (of God), no wisdom.” 
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: SIRACH 1. 26—2. 3 


\& 26 If thou desire Wisdom, keep the commandments®, 
And the Lord will give her freely unto thee. 
27 For the fear of the Lord is wisdom and instruction, 
And faith and meekness are ‘well-pleasing unto Him‘. 
28 My son}, disobey not™ the fear of the Lord®, 
And approach it not with a double heart. 
29 Be not a hypocrite in ‘the sight of °men, 
And take good heed to thy lips. 
30 Exalt not thyself lest thou fall, 
And bring disgrace upon thyself, 
And the Lord reveal" thy hidden (thoughts), 
And cast thee down in the midst of the assembly, 
Because thou camest not’ unto the fear of the Lord, 
And thy heart was full of deceit’. 


mane 


(¢7) If. 1-6. Ox Faithfulness to God and Kesignation to His Will (= 3+ 3 distichs). 


2 1 *My son, when thou comest *to serve” the Lord, 
Prepare® thy soul for temptation. 
2 °4Set thy heart aright? and endure firmly. 
And ‘be not fearful’ in time of calamity®. 
3 Cleave unto Him®, and "let Him! not go4, 
3 *That thou mayst be wise in thy ways*. 


me v. 25 follows 2. 20 € Plur, in 40 253 Syro-Hex &. ofherirse sing. ‘justice? Ht Lit. * His good 
pleasure k + ‘and He filleth His treasures (therewith) * % 1So 8 m ‘be not unbelievine (in)’ x # 
1 +‘when thou art in need’ 7o 248 253 Syro-Hex © So 233 S& Syre-Hex #; G ‘in the mouths of’ (reading 
‘D1 uustead of °y23) PP Fat. ‘thy soul’ 9 4 all’ yo 248 253 Syro-Hex = © +‘ in truth’ 248 253 Syro-Hex; 
‘{Because thou didst draw nigh] unto the Lord with evil intent’ (maligne) % 8‘cuile and deceit’ & 
2248 mserts the title : * Concerning endurance’ b-b “fo the fear of’ 3; ad servitutem dei % ¢* Thou wilt 
deliver’ 5 d-d+ Humble thy heart’ # ee>s 1G Lf. ‘haste not’ ‘God’ # b-h Sy §; 
‘depart not (from Him)’ & ither’ S; ca S the reference ws to Wisdom \-K So S; ‘That thou mayst be 
increased’ (X* ‘and it shall be increased’) ‘at thy latter end’ @; ‘hat thy life may increase at the last’ % 





26. If thou desire... Cp. Jas. i. 5; also Berathoth 58 4 (T.13.): ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the Universe, who hast imparted of Thy Wisdom to flesh and blood.’ The z. before us offers a good example of the 
combination of grace and free-will. 

27. ...is wisdom and instruction. Cp. Prov. xv. 33, which must have been in the mind of ben-Sira here. 

faith and meekness. Cp. xlv. 4, where the same words occur together, and the Hebr. is 712¥) NES, On the 
meaning of ‘faith’ see Lightfoot’s admirable note in his Ge/atians, pp. 154 ff. 

28. a double heart. Cp. Ps. xii. 3, ay ay and Jas. i. 8, iv. 8, avr p Civuyes ; see also 1 Enoch xci. g (ed. Charles): 
* Draw not nigh to uprightness with a double heart, and associate not with those of a double heart.’ 

29. Be not a hypocrite. Cp. xxxil. (@t xxxv.) 15, xxviii. (Qi xxxvi.) 2. 

30. Exalt not thyself... Cp. Evuéin 13.a(T.B.): ‘ He who humbles himself, him will God exalt ; he who exalts 
himself, him will God humble.’ 

in the midst of the assembly. Cop. iv. 7, vil. 7, xxiii. 24, xl. 18, xlli. 11; Prov. v. 14. 
full of deceit. Cp. xix. 26. 
(d) Il. 1-6. 
If. 1. 248 has as title to this section Mepi zopovijs. . ce ace 
My son. In the Wisdom-Literature this is the regular mode of address to pupils; cp. vul.3; Prov. il. 1, til. 1, &c., &e. 
The plural is also used at times; cp. xxxix. 133 Prov. iv. I. ; ; 
Prepare thy soul... Cp. xliv. 20d; Prov. iii. 11, 12 ; Heb. xii. 7,13; and especially Jas. 1. 2-4, 12-15. 

2. Set thy heart aright. Cp.xxxvii.15; Ps. Ixxiti. (Sept. Ixxvii.) 8 = Hebr. 3) (some MSS. P30) P27, 

endure firmly. xaprepyoov, cp. Job ii. g pexpe Tivos Kaprepyoas, where the Hebr. has YONA PYM FW («Dost 
thou still hold fast thine integrity ?’); cp. Heb. xi. 27. s 

be not fearful. py) ometoys; cp. 1 Sam. xxvili. 21 xai eidey Gre Eomevcey obddpa, where the Hebr. has NIM 

- “IND Sram (‘and she saw that he was greatly afraid’); cp. Prov. xxviii. 20. The meaning, therefore, is not ; * Haste 
not (i.e. to forsake the Lord) in the time of calamity’ (Ryssel), but that he is not to be afraid however much outward 
circumstances may be against him as a result of serving the Lord. x : 
.. calamity. éxaywyy, lit. ‘that which is brought upon’ a man by God; the word is often used in the book (€), 
iii. 28, v. 8, x. 13, xxiii. 11, &c. ‘This is one form of temptation, or ‘trying’, for which a man must prepare his soul, 
3. Cleave unto Him. Cp. Deut. x. 20 mpos airév xodAnOion, Hebr. PIT 13. 

let Him not go. Cp. Prov. iv. 13; Cant. iii. 4. 

That thou mayst... [t is probable that both @ and S$ have retained parts of the original, which was very 
likely a quotation from Prov. xix. 206, That thou mayest be wise in thy latter end.’ 
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SIRACH 2. 4-12 


4 Accept! whatsoever is brought upon thee, 


« And be patient in disease and poverty™. 


3 For gold is proved in the fire, 


And men acceptable [to God] in ™the furnace of affliction®. 


6 Put thy trust in God”, and He will help thee, 


4And hope in Him, and He will make straight thy ways". 


(c) I. 7-11. The Blessedness of those who fear the Lord (= 3+ 3 distichs). 


7 “Ye that fear the Lord, wait for His mercy ; 


And turn not aside, lest ye fall. 


8 Ye that fear the Lord, put your trust in Him, 


™He will not withhold your reward’. 


g Ye that fear the Lord, hope for * His benefits’, 


And for eternal gladness and mercy‘. 


10 Look at the generations of old and see, 


Who ever trusted in the Lord, and was put to shame? 
Or who did abide in His fear. and was forsaken ? 
Or who did call upon Him, and "He did not hear himv? 


11 l‘or compassionate and merciful is the Lord™, 


And He forgiveth sins, and saveth in time of affliction®. 


(f) Il. 12-14. 4 threefold woe against the faithicss (= 3 distichs) 


12 Woe unto fearful? hearts and unto @faint hands?, 


And unto the sinner that goeth two ways. 


14 ‘readily’ 7o 248 253 Syro-Hex ™-™So S$; & Av. ‘And in the changes of thy humiliation be enduring’; # ‘Be 
enduring in pain and be patient in humiliation’ %-» >C © Z7f.*humilation’; + ‘in sickness and in poverty 
put thy trust in Him’ x¢-@ 253 Syro-Hex tSo $i: ‘Um’ G, ‘the Lord’ 253 a4 So 253 S Syro-Hex; 
+‘ Observe the fear of Him, and grow old therein’ % = 99.248 has the order of this and the two following wv. thus: 
8.9.7 SoS; ‘And your reward shall not fail’ G@ — *® So ; ‘good things’ G@: ‘Him’ % = * + ‘for an 
cternal gift with joy is His recompense’ N¢-® 253 Syro-Hex ; ++‘ Ye that fear the Lord, love Hun, and your hearts 
shall be enlightened’ # =u» So S§; ‘He despis-dhin’ G®% ~—-® 4 ‘ longsuffering and of great pity’ N°-# 70 248 
253 Syvro-Hex *-*‘ And heareth in time of affliction, and heareth all them that do His will’ $3; » And forgiveth in 
lime of affliction the sins of all them that seek Him in truth’ 1 y ‘double’ Syro-Hex & 2-2 ‘ abominable 


4. Accept... The reference is to adversity of any kind which Providence sees well to send, cp. Job ii. 10, Jas. 1. 2. 
be patient... Cp.v.11; Jobvi.i1; Jas.v.7, 8. @& (see critical note) lit. ‘in the changes of thy humiliation’. 
5. gOld is proved. Cp. Is. xlviil. 10; Prov. xvii. 3, Xxvil. 21; Wisd. iil, 6; Jas. i. 125 1 Pet. i. 7. 
men acceptable. i.e. because they have been tried and purified, cp. Prov. iii. 10. 
6. The v. is an adaptation of Ps, xxxvii. 3, 5, cp. Prov. iii. 5, 6. 
He will help thee. Cp. Ps. xl. 17, xlvi. 1. 
hope in Him. Cp. Ps. Isxi. 5. 
He will make straight... “Cp. Prov. iii. 6. 
(e) IL. 7-11. 
7- wait for... Cp. Judith viii. 17. 
And turn not... Cp. iv. 19. 
8. He will not withhold ... Cp. Lev. xix. 13: Tob. iv. 14. 
y. eternal gladness. Cop. Is. xxxv. 10, li. 11, Ii. 7. 
HGS re the generations of old. Cp. I’s. xxii. 4, 5; it is, of course, to the Scriptures that Ben-Sira is referring 
nis pupils. 
--- and was put toshame. Cop. Ps. xxxvii. 25. Apparently Ben-Sira recognized that the Book of Job did not 
record history. 
7 eve He did not hear him. The rendering of = seems to correspond better with the first part of this clause, see 
crit. note. 
11. compassionate and merciful. Cp. Exod. xxxiv. 6 (Sept.); ¥’s. cil. 8, exlv. 8 
forgiveth sins. Cp. Ps. ciii. 3, 4. c 
and saveth... The compassion and mercy of God saves them from the result of sin. 
(f) IL. 12-14. 
12. fearful hearts. Cp. xxii, 18: Deut. xx. 8; 2 Chron. xiii. 7. 
faint hands. Cp. xxv. 23: Job iv. 3; Is. xxxv. 3. 
that goeth two ways. Cp. 1 Kings xviii. 21: Prov. xxiii. 6, 18; Jas. i. 8, iv. 8; see note on i. 25. 
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Sure NGll 2. 13-8: 1 


% 13 Woe unto the faint heart, for it believeth not?, 
Therefore shall it not be sheltered. 
14 Woe unto you that have lost your endurance?, 
And what will ye do when the Lord visiteth you ? 


-_ 


(g) W.15-18. The Characteristics of those who fear the Lord (= 3 + 2 distichs). 


15 °They that fear the Lord *will not *be disobedient to® His words", 
And they that love Him will keep His ways'*. 
16 They that fear the Lord will seek His good pleasure, 
And they that love Him ¢will be filled with® (His)" Law. 
17 They that fear the Lord will make ready their hearts, 
| And will humble their souls before Him?: 
18 1[+ Let us fall into the hands of the Lord, 
And not into the hands of men;’]! 
For as is His majesty, so also is His mercy, 
; 5 » And as is His name, so also are His works”. 


(2) TIT. 1-16. On Filial Duty and its Reward (= 7 x 241 distichs). 


| 3 1*Hearken, ye children, to the judgement of your father*, 
Gi And do thereafter, that ye may be saved”. 


lips and harmful hands’ % a-a “Woe unto the heart that believeth not’ S$; +°*in God’ # b 4¢who have 
left the right ways and have turned unto evil ways’ 1 ce > 253 d-d* will seek His good pleasure’ A; 
‘will not be unfaithful to God’ # © e‘hate’S  !*commandments’xe-8 = 6-8 willlearn’ S$ bexpressed 
maw ii* But he that forsaketh Him destroyeth his own soul’ S$; +4 ‘They that fear the Lord will keep His 
commandments, and will be patient until His visitation’ #; 4 ‘saying’ 253; ‘sanctify’ bl>S ™*‘God’ 
248 n-u So S$ only, >GHL; + ‘He that feareth God will increase possessions, and his seed shall be blessed 
after him’ S. That the words in the text are original is probabk, for they occur in W, though they have got mrs- 
placed in the extant form of the Hebrew, coming there after vic V7 


a-a So 253 S Syro-Hex 1; ‘ Hear me your father, O my children’ G5 /he Aldine text reads xpipa for epov, and 
90 adds xpow after texva, lo this & prefixes: “Vhe children of Wisdom are assemblies of the just; their race is 
obedience and love b-b S + that ye may live the life which is eternal’ 

13. the faint heart. Cp. iil. 26. 

for it believeth not... Cp. Is. vii. 9. 
14. endurance. If the equivalent Hebr. was MPN, as in xvii. 24, xli. 2¢, the word should be, rather, * hope’ or 
‘expectation’ ; cp. alsO xvi. 13, 22. 
visiteth.  ¢moxentyra, a play on overac@joera in the preceding v. 
(e) Il. 15-18. 
15. will not be disobedient... Cp. xvi. 21; Ps. cv. 28, cvii. 15. DSI NII, cp. xxxix. 31 (Hebr.). 
His ways. Cp. Ps. xvili. 21, xxv. 4. : ; 
16. will be filled with (His) Law. Cp. Pirge Aboth v.14: ‘Have little business, and be busied in the Law (Torah), 


' and be lowly in spirit unto every man; and if thou idlest from the Law, thou wilt have idlers many against thee; and 

if thou labourest in the Law, He [i.e. God] hath much reward to give unto thee.’ Taylor, in his edition of Pérge Adoth, 
| p. 69, quotes from Sanhedrin 103.a (T.B.): ‘ Whosoever starves himself for the sake of words of Torah in this world, 
the Holy One, blessed be He, will satiate him in the world to come.’ 

17. will humble. Cp. iii. 18, vit. 17, xviii. 21. ae : 

| 18. The first two lines of this v. are probably not part of the original; their contents have no connexion either with 
| what precedes or follows; its omission by S is significant. Cp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 14, of which it is an inexact quotation. 
For as is His majesty .... These words must be read in connexion with 176. 
. And asis... See critical note. 


(4) II. 1-16. ae 
III. 1, The words prefixed by # (see critical note) are, as can be seen by their Latin form, of Hebrew origin 
' (Breitschneider, Herkenne, Sinend), though they probably do not represent part of the original Hebrew book, but 
| belong rather to the secondary recension of this, see Introd. § 3 (c); the words in Zrun: ‘ Filii sapientiae ecclesia 
lustorum, et natio illorum oboedientia et dilectio.” av 
i Hearken, ye children... $3 have evidently retained the more correct reading here, see critical note. 
' judgement. = St (not j7), the right, or that which is due, cp. Deut. xvii. 3, xxi.173 Jer. xxxil. 7. j 
, that ye may be saved. ira cwfjre, not in the Christian sense (as paraphrased by &, see critical note), but in 
reference to prosperity in this world (cp. Deut. v.16); caCeo@a: is often used in the Sept.as the equivalent of the Hebr. 
| MB (A), e.g. Gen. xlvii. 25; Ps. xxix. 4; Prov. xv. 28; Ezek. xxxiii. 12 (see Sept. in each case). 
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SIRACH 3. 2-12 


2 For the Lord hath given the father glory as touching the children, 
And hath established the judgement of the mother as touching the sons* 
3 “He that honoureth his father °maketh atonement for sins®4, 
4 And as one that layeth up treasure is he that honoureth his mother. 
s He that honoureth his father shall have joy of his children’, 
And what time he prayeth he shall be heard. 
6 He that giveth glory to his father shall have length of days, 
® And he that »giveth rest to® his mother? shall receive reward from God. 
» k He that feareth the Lord honoureth his father*. 
!And serveth his parents as masters!. 
8 My son", in word and in deed honour thy father™, 
That "every blessing" may overtake thee. 
9 The blessing of a father establisheth °(his) seed °, 
But the curse of a mother rooteth up the °°young plant”. 


10 Glorify not thyself in the dishonour of thy father, 


For that is no glory to thee?. 


11 A man’s glory is the glory of his father. 


PP And he that dishonourcth® his mother *multiplieth sintP?. 


12 My son$, thelp thy father in his old age‘, 


And ‘grieve him not "all the days of his" life® ; 


¢ *her children’ $ d-d« He that loveth God obtaineth (forgiveness) for sins, and will keep himself from them ; 
in the day of prayer he will be heard’ # e-e ‘his sins are forgiven” 3 1B repeats v. 4 here 8&8 So 3; 
‘He that obeyeth the Lord giveth rest to his mother’ & h-h So ; ‘honoureth’ & i +‘from anguish’ 
70 253 Syro-Hex k-k So 70 248 253 Syro-Hex 1; >WNGS ri>s Nl>G& m +-¢and mother’ 
7O 248 n-n f/f, ‘all blessings’; -++* from him’ (¢.. the father) G, + ‘from them’ (ze. the parents) 248 253 
0-0 I) Lf, ‘a root; ‘habitations’ &: ‘the houses of children’ G@ oo-0v ‘foundations’ Gr P+apos atiyav (doublet 
fo ev atyna in the first clause, cp. 248) & s-Pp ‘ And a mother in dishonour is a reproach to her children’ & 
1 Reading arp instead of boas (= G 5) rr /77. ‘(it is) increasing sin’ 8>0 tt So OG, which, as 
the context shows, 1s preferable here to W& 3 (‘ Be strong in the honour of thy father’) ttt Reading wayyn 
(= @&) for wtyn (= §; ‘forsake him’) uw-u ‘as long as he liveth’ & uu ‘thy? Jy 3 V 7o 248 





2. hath given the father glory... i.e. He has commanded the children to honour their parents, cp. Exod. xx. 12; 
Deut. v. 16; Matt. xv. 4; Mark vil. 10; Eph. vi. 2. Cp. the explanatory paraphrase of Sah: ‘For the Lord gave the 
father more honour than the sons’ (Smend). 

ate dup eemens of the mother. The mother’s ‘right’, or ‘due’, must be equally respected with that of the father, 
cp. Prov. 1. 8, vi. 20. 

_3- maketh atonement for sins. We are met here with the beginnings of the development (especially in one 
direction) of the Jewish doctrines of atonement and mediation, which assumed great prominence in later times. The 
honouring of father and mother was the fulfilling of a azi/szah, or ‘commandment’, of the Law, which being a meri- 
torious act, effected atonement. ‘The observance of the Torah, or Law, became, as time went On, to an ever-increasing 
extent the main basis of practical religion among the Jews; cp. Pirge Adoth ii. 8: ‘He who has gotten to himself 
words of Torah has gotten to himself the life of the world to come’; vi. 1: *{t clothes him with meekness and fear, 
and fits him to become righteous, pious, upright, and faithful; and removes him from sin, and brings him towards the 
side of merit’; vi.7: * Great is Torah, which gives life to those who practise it in this world and in the world to come’; 
and see the whole of vi (Pereq R. Meir). One of the most striking expressions of this honouring of the father is to be 
seen in the custom of a son praying publicly in the synagogue on the anniversary (* Jahrzeit’) of a father’s death ; see 
further Oesterley and Box, Lhe Religion and Worship of the Synagogue (2nd ed.), pp. 369, 434- 

4. as one that layeth up treasure. os 6 amoOnoavpifwr ; this form only occurs in the Bible elsewhere in 1 Tim. vi. 
19, where it is used of making provision for the life to come. 

5. shall have joy. Cp. Prov. xxiii. 24, 25 (Sept.). 

6. he that giveth rest to his mother. Cp.v.1; ‘ON 20 is all that is left of this v. in ®- 

7- And serveth... dovAcice implies the service of a slave ; some Rabbis interpreted the Law to mean that the son 
was in the position of a slave to his father; cp. Exod. xxi.7; Neh. v.5. It was even taught by some Rabbis that 
a father had the right to exercise the power of hife and death over a son, on tbe basis of such passages as Gen. xxii; 
Judg. xi. 39; 2 Kings xxiii. 10. 

his parents. | ¢v tois yewxyoacw attov; as Smend points out, the ¢v may represent G. Cp. Hebr. of x. 18, xxiv. 22, 
and 1 Sam. iv. g 2 Wy. : 

8. in word and in deed... Cp. Matt. xxi. 28-31; Luke xxiv. 9. 

g- The blessing of a father. Cp. Deut. xxxiii. 1; Prov. xi.11; fest. Twelve Patr., Issachar v. 6: ‘ Our father Jaceb 
blessed me with blessings of the earth and of first-fruits.’ 

the curse of a mother. Cp. Jer. vi. 5; Zeph. ii. q. 
the young plant. 0D) in this particular sense occurs elsewhere only in Job xiv. 9. 

10. in the dishonour of thy father. i.e. when a son does not honour his father. 

11. And he that dishonoureth... Cp. Prov. xv. 20, xxiii. 22, xxx. 17. 

12. all the days of his life. See crit. note on next z. ; 
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SIRACH 3. 13-20 


13 And even if his understanding fail, be considerate with him, 
And dishonour him not Yall the days of his life’. 
14 Benevolence to a father shall not be blotted out, 
And as a substitute for sins it shall be firmly planted™. 
15 In the day of affliction it shall be remembered ‘to thy credit’, 
It shall obliterate thine iniquities as heat (disperseth) hoar-frost. 
16 As one that acteth presumptuously* is he that despiseth his father, 
And as one that provoketh his Creator is he that curseth*® his mother. 


(2) III. 17-25. On the Need of Humility in all things (= 3+3+1+1 distichs). 
17 My son, when thou art in prosperity walk humbly, 
And thou wilt be loved more than him that giveth gifts. 
18 Humble thyself 7in all greatness’, 
And thou wilt find mercy in the sight of God* 
20 For many are the mercies of God, 
And to the humble He revealeth His secret. 


v-v So ® S; ‘(when thou art) in all thy strength” G w So ® mg. $+ ‘it shall be added to build thee up’ G 
s-x Reading Wo for WD 3 Reading 5590 2-2 Reading aby $23 (Smend) for doy mba bon 
aye.@ 248 S Syro-Hex add, with slight variations : ~ Many are exalted and esteemed ; but the mysteries (of God) 





13. all the days of his life. The rendering of G, ev macy icyte cou, suggests in 2} en py which is perhaps more 
satisfactory than the repetition of ‘allthe days of his life’, see v. 12. 

14. Benevolence to a father. Lit. * righteousness (7)7) (shown) to a father’; as is clear from the rendering of G 
(€Xenpoot») APTN has here the technical sense of ‘alnsgiving’, i.e. righteousness far excellence 5 it 1s interesting to note 
that the word is used in this specific sense as early as the time of Ben-Sira. In Matt. vi. 12 ‘righteousness’ and 
‘alms’ are used synonymously. Cp. further Sussah 594 (1. B.): * Greater is he that giveth alms (APIS Azy, 
lit. “that doeth righteousness’) than (he who offers) all sacrifices’ (quoted by Weber, Judische Theologie, p. 285). 

shall not be blotted out. H) is stronger than & (‘shall not be forgotten’). This 7. offers another instance of 
the teaching of the efficacy of works, for the fulfilling of this #¢/svah is reckoned as merit. The good deed is written 
down in God’s book and therefore cannot be blotted out. 

as a substitute for sins. The son's righteous act in succouring his aged father is written down to his credit, and 
thus counterbalances his sins; cp. Q/ddushin 40 6 (T. B.), where it is said that a man is judged ‘according to that 
which balances’, i.e. according as to whether the weight of sins or of good deeds weighs heavier ; cp. also Baba bathra 
10a (T. B.): ‘Almsgiving is a powerful mediator between the Israelites and their Father in heaven ; it brings the time 
of redemption nigh.’ 

shall be firmly planted. i.e. set fast, cf. Eccles. xii, 11. With & (see critical note) cp. Jer. i. 10, ‘to build and 
to plant.’ 

a In the day of... & ‘In the day of thy affliction it shall remember thee’, which obscures the sense of the «., 
viz. that when affliction comes, as the result of sin, it will be mitigated, because his good deeds will be remembered to 
his benefit; #¢/sv'off are meritorious. 

to thy credit. Lit. ‘to thee’. 
It shall obliterate... ‘It’ refers to the benevolence shown to the father ; & inexactly, ‘ As fair weather (acts) 
upon ice, so shall thy sins melt away’ 

16. As one that acteth presumptuously. Gi ‘is as a blasphemer’ suggests 739 (= S$) in #5 the verb 972 (piel) 
is used of blaspheming God, cp. Num. xv. 30, 2 Kings xix. 6 = Is. xxxvii. 6; so, too, in Rabbinical literature, e. g. in 
Shabbath 75 a *DY) = ‘one who blasphemes God’ (Levy, Chalddisches Werterbuch, s.v.). 

he that despiseth. 73 (= S$); G ‘he that forsaketh’, reading 3NY, cp. 7. 12 above (crit. note). 
And as one that provoketh... @& (so also S) has interchanged the verbs: * And he that provoketh his mother 
is cursed of the Lord’; cp. Lev. xx.9; Deut. xxvii. 16, 

(z) ILI. 17-25. 

17. when thou art in prosperity. Lit. ‘in thy wealth’ (J7VY3), which G read as PeY2 ‘thy works’, or 
‘business ’. . 

walk humbly. # has 7>nna. which & (‘go on with’) misinterpreted owing to the mistake referred to in the last note. 

more than him that giveth gifts. ‘of an acceptable man’ is explanatory but misses the point of the 
comparison (72) in # (=); cp. % ‘super hominum gloriam’. The meaning of the z. is that the rich man who 1s 
humble in spite of his wealth is loved more than the rich man who is proud, even though he dispenses charity. 

18. Humble thyself in... Cp. Matt. xx. 26, 27; Phil. ii. 35 1 Pet. v. 5. G paraphrases: * The greater thou art, 
humble thyself the more.’ $ * Make thyself small (= # lit.) in (the face of) all that is great in this world’; this agrees 
with the unamended text of ®, which Smend rightly regards as a later form. The piel of Dy'2 (‘make thyself small’, 
i.e. ‘humble thyself’) occurs elsewhere only in xxxii. (G xxxv.) 8 and Eccles. xi. 3. 

mercy. G ‘grace’: cp. Prov. in. 34. 
God. G ‘the Lord. 
For v. 19 see critical note. 

20. For many are... i * For great is the potency of the Lord’; it is certainly possible that G represents here 
amore original text than ¥), for it corresponds better with the second clause of the v. whether we follow tx or #) there. 
3 He revealeth His secret. Cp. cntical note on v. 18. G& ‘he is glorined’. With ® cp. Amos 1.7; Ps. xxv. 14; 

rov. lil. 32. 
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SIRACH 3. 21-27 


21 >Seek not (to understand) what is too wonderful’ for thee, 
And search not out that which is hid from thee. 
22 Meditate upon that which thou must grasp, _ 
And be not occupied with that which is hid?. 
23 Have naught to do with that which is beyond thee, 
For more hath been shown to thee than thou canst understand. 
24 For many are the conceits of the sons of men, 
And evil imaginations lead astray. ; : 
23 4Where (there is) no apple of the eye, light is lacking, 
And where (there is) no knowledge wisdom is wanting. 


(7) II. 26-28. Retribution on the Sinner (= 3 distichs). 


26 °A stubborn heart shall fare ill at its latter end, 
But he that loveth good things shall be led by them**. 
27 (As for) the stubborn heart, its griefs shall be increased, 
And the profane? man heapeth iniquity upon iniquity. 


are revealed to the lowly’ (= 7. 19), ep. z. 20 ® b-b Quoted in Hagigah 77 ¢ (Il) (T. J.): ‘that which is 
too difficult for thee why shouldst thou know? That which is deeper than Sheol why shouldst thou search out?’ 
Cp. also Hagigah 13a (T. B.) © Reading bay for medi (Smend) ‘too hard’ & d-l G&L omit this v., but 
it 1s preserved, with slight variations, ly 70 248 253 &% Syro-Hex*; 7# 3 if zs placed after v. 27 e-e Of zith the 
exceplion of BC® 248 253 transposes the order of these clauses; SL =H f +a stubborn heart shall be grieved 
at the last’ &° & Reading Shan for Shinn h-h Following Smend’s emendation of the text based 


21. that which is hid from thee. «& ‘the things which are above thy strength’. This and the following 7. are 
quoted freely in //agigah 13a (T.B.) thus: ‘For so it is written in the book of Ben-Sira, Inquire not concerning that 
which is too high for thee, and seek not out that which is hidden from thee; but meditate upon that which thou canst 
grasp, and be not occupied with that which is hid.’ So, too, in Hagigah 77 ¢ (T. J.): ‘ Rabbi Lezer (said) in the name 
of Bar-Sira, Why wilt thou know what is too high for thee, and why wilt thou search out what is deeper than Sheol ? 
Meditate upon that which thou canst grasp, and be not occupied with that which is hid.’ In the Midrash Bereshith 
Rabéa, § viii (on Gen. i. 26), it is said in reference to Job xx. 4, 5 that the Torah alone knows what happened before the 
creation of the world when man was placed upon the earth, so that it is not for us to Inquire about these things; then 
it continues: ‘ Rabbi Eleazar said in the name of Ben-Sira, Inquire not concerning that which is too great for thee, and 
search not out that which is beyond thy strength, seek not to understand what is too high for thee, nor (desire) to 
know what ts hidden from thee. Meditate upon that which thou canst grasp, and be not occupied with that which 
is hid.’ For the thought cf. 2 Esdras iv. 

22. that which thou canst grasp. (& ‘the things that have been commanded thee’; the reference is to the 
commandments of the Law, cp. Pirge Adoth i. 18: ‘ Be diligent to learn the Law,’ 

And be not occupied with. ‘for thou hast no need of’, a bad rendering of #2 which means lit. ‘and have no 
business (POY) with’; for the Hebr. word cp. xi. 10, xxxviii. 24. 
that which is hid. Cp. Deut. xxix. 29. For the #2 NNNNDII cp. xiii. 19, xIviii. 25. 
23. Have naught todo with. ¢ ‘Be not over busy’ (1) wepeeya(ov, cp. 2 Thess. iii. 11), cp. xl. 22. 
that which is beyond thee. (, quite mistaking the point of #), ‘in thy superfluous works.’ 
For more hath been... Cp. 1 Cor. ii. 9, quoted from Is, Ixiv. 4, Ixv. 16.2. 

24. For many are... € ‘For the conceit of many hath led them astray’; the reference is no doubt to the 
philosophic speculations of the Greeks. The Hebr. word for ‘conceit’ (7)iMZ'Y) here is a late one, and occurs elsewhere 
only in Ps. cxlvi. 4, where it means ‘ purposes’, The corresponding Aramaic word, which is frequently used in the 
Targums, always has a bad sense, e.g. Targ. Is. xli. 29; Jer. xviii. 12, Here the meaning seems to be ‘speculation’, 
in a bad sense ; cp. 248 which adds ‘ vain’, and possibly represents, as Hart suggests, an original y7 (‘evil’), read P1 
(‘vain’); cp. # of next clause. 

_ And evil imaginations... @& ‘And evil surmising hath caused their judgement to slip’; #% ‘Et in vanitate 
detinuit sensus illorum’., ‘The words in @& refer to the teaching of Greek philosophers which led away from the Law. 

25. See critical note. 

Where (there is) no... i.e, just as a blind man cannot see, so a fool cannot acquire knowledge. 

(Jf) III. 26-28. 5 

26. A stubborn heart. 223), lit. ‘a heavy heart’; the same expression occurs in Exod. vii. 14, of Pharaoh. 

But he that loveth... -And he that loveth danger shall perish therein’, 2% adds: ‘Cor ingrediens duas vias 
non habebit successus, et pravus corde (97 pravicordius) in illis scandalizabitur.’ 

27. shall be increased. & ‘shall be laden’, a free rendering of #1). 

the profane man. G ‘the sinner.’ The meaning of the v. is that just as troubles accumulate for one who is 
obstinate and will not understand, so do the sins of the ungodly man accumulate. 
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SIRACH 3. 28—4. 3 


Pe 


(As for) "the wound of the scorner, there is no healing for it’, 
For an evil growth* is his plant"!. 


(4) IH. 29-31. Reward for the Righteous (= 1 +2 distichs). 
A wise heart understandeth the proverbs of the wise, 
And the ear that listeneth to wisdom rejoiceth™. 


30 A flaming fire doth water quench, 
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So doth almsgiving atone for sin. 
He that doeth good, it shall meet him on his ways, 
And when he tottereth he shall find a stay. 


(2) IV. 1-10. On right behaviour towards the Poor and the Oppressed (= 2+2+2+4+243 distichs). 


aMy son, ?defraud not® the poor of his sustenance’®, 

And grieve not 4the eyes of him that is bitter in (his) soul? 
*Despise not’ the needy soul, 

And vex not the heart® of the oppressed. 
Hurt not the feelings: of the afflicted, 

And withhold not a gift from the poor*. 


on &: W as if stands reads: ‘Run not to heal the wound of the scorner, for there is no healing for him’ 


i 4‘his ways shalt be rooted out’ & (C 70 248 253) Syro-Hex k Zit. ‘plant’ 1 4 ‘and he shall not be 
known’ & (248) # Syro-Fex m 4‘ Sapiens cor et intelligibile abstinebit se a peccatis, et in operibus iustitiae 
successus habebit ’ & 

@D cuserts the title: “Concerning almsgiving and the poor’ b-b So &@ ©; WS ‘mock not’; possibly for 
syon should be read yrin (=G), cp. Ezek. xvi. 27 efit. ‘life’; ‘alms’ & qd Reading UDI WY instead 
Of UDI 01 *3y WE? © Ln the clauses of vv. 2-4 have got misplaced !'Cp. & ne despexeris (Ge py Avmnons) 
& Reading Dyan, the text 1s mutilated h L727. ‘bowels’ (yD) i Z7f. inward parts’ (a7p) k-k Reading 








28. See critical note. tz ‘ (For) the calamity of the proud there is no healing, for a plant of wickedness hath taken 
root in him.’ 
(4) TfL. 29-31. y 
29. A wise heart. Spoken of in reference to God in Job ix. 4 (229 D2); cp. Prov. x. 8, xvi. 21. Gy ‘The heart of 
the prudent’ (cp. Eccles. viii. 5) is due to a misunderstanding. The expression is used in a different sense in Job xxxvii. 24. 
the proverbs of the wise. ( ‘a parable’. bein is used in the sense of ‘ parable’ in Ezek. xvil. 2, xxi. 5, xxiv. 3. 
And the ear that... Cp. Prov. ii. 2. xv. 31, xx. 12. @ ‘And the ear of a listener is the desire of a wise man’; 
cp. Prov. xxi. 15. 
30. A flaming fire... With the general thought of the v. cp. Prov. xvi.6; Dan. iv.27; and see notes on v. 14 above. 
So doth almsgiving atcne... Cp. Beta Buthra 10 a (T. B.), where a saying is preserved of Rabbi Aqiba to 
the effect that benevolence (= almsgiving) saves from the torments of hell (quoted by Bacher, -gada der Tannaiten, 
1, p. 295). 
31. He that doeth good... i.e. he that shows kindness in its manifold expression will be rewarded. ( ‘ He that 


requiteth good turns is mindful of the things (that come) after’; this paraphrase in so far gives the sense of 2 that it 
refers to ‘the things that come after’, i.e. the reward for doing good. 


And when he tottereth. Lit. ‘And in the time of hisshaking’: Gr *in the time of his falling’ gives the sense of ®). 
(2) IV. 1-10. 
iV. 1. defraud not. See critical note. With Gr (24 amoorepnoys) cp. Mark x. 19; 1 Cor. vi. 8; Jas. v. 4. 

his sustenance. Cp. xxix.21; Prov. xxvii. 27; Luke xii. 16. 

grieve not. € pi) wapeAxtons, lit. ‘defer not’, cp. v. 3, xxix. 8; the word does not occur in the Bible elsewhere 
excepting in Ps. cxix. 5 (Symmachus), though éAxe, éAxcé often occur in the Sept.; cp. John vi. 44, &c. for éAxvo, and 
Acts xxi. 30, Jas. 11. 6 for €Axw. For the Hebr. ayin-bs cp. Ps. Ixxxviil. 10. 

the eyes of... @ ‘the needy eyes’. 

2. See critical note. 

Despise not. €r p49 Avmnons, cp. Job xxxi. 39. The Hebr. root MA means lit. ‘to puff at’, cf. Ps. x. 5, implying 
contempt. In later usage it comes to connote the state brought about by being despised ; cp. Shaébath 127 6 (T.B.) 
was snaa insad 729 “He went to his house with downcast soul.’ 

the needy soul. & ‘a hungry soul’, which is explanatory. 

vex not. @& ‘provoke not’ (2) mapopyions) ; cp. Gen. xxvi. 35 (Sept.). i ‘non exasperes pauperem’, 

the heart of the oppressed. (i ‘a man in his distress’, With %) D*yr (lit. ‘ bowels") cp. Lam. 1. 20, il. 11. 

3- Hurt not... @: ‘Toa heart that is provoked add not more trouble’, The root 1N3 is used of causing both 
physical (e.g. Ezek. xxviii. 24) and mental (e.g. Ezek, xiii. 22) pain. 

the feelings. The two words used here and in 7. 2 for the inner emotions (°}'2 only used in the construct. piur. 
with suffixes, and 19?) occur together in Is. xvi. 11. 


aad 


SIRACH  #. 4-10 


3° 4 Despise not the supplication of the poor', 


u And turn not away from the afflicted soul”. 

5 ™From him that asketh turn not thine eye away™, 
And give him none occasion® to curse thee ; 

6 When in anguish of soul the broken-hearted? crieth‘, 
‘He that created him’ heareth his plaint. 

7 ‘Make thyself beloved in the assembly**, 

And to the ruler" "of the city™ bow thy head. 
8 Incline thine ear to the afflicted’™. 

And return his salutation*® in meekness. 

g Deliver the oppressed from his oppressors, 

¥ And let not thy spirit hate¥ 7just judgement”. 


10 Be as a father to orphans, 


And in place of a husband *to widows? ; 


Then God will call thee ‘son’, 
And *will be gracious to thee™, ¥and deliver thee from the Pit”. 


prone for [e220 -) Reading bs nioyei man dx (Smend) N-ll > Sah m-m > Ss n + ‘because 
of wrath’ © 253 Syro-Hex* o Lit. ‘place’ P Lit. ‘bitter of spirit’ 4‘curseth’ & S ror Reading 
wsy (=G S) for rs (‘his Rock’) 6-3 248 1 follow W S here t + ‘of the poor’ # Uelder? ROA HT 
uu-uw > & v +without causing (him) pain’ 70 248 253 % Syro-Hex w +et redde debitum tuum %, cp. 
next clause * Lit. ‘peace’ en iGlalbia, 4 4 a falenl by ; G, which ts more logical, pn odvyowvynons (= PN Sy). 
2-4 when thou judgest ’ G (cp. #iniudicando) 4-8‘ unto their mother’ —4a-a8 ‘ wi]l love thee’ @ = >‘ more 


4. Despise not... i ‘ Reject not a suppliant in his affliction’, a free rendering. 

And turn not away ... & ‘ And turn not away thy face from a poor man,’ cp. Ps. xxii. 25 (Hebr.), Prov. xxviii. 25; 
Tob. iv. 7: in Pirge Aboth i. 2 ‘the bestowal of kindnesses * (o™0n mba) is called one of the three things on which 
the world is stayed. 

5. From him... Cp. Prov. xxviii. 27; a saying of Rabbi Aqiba, preserved in Buda Bathra 10 a (T. B.). runs: 
‘By charity wealth is to be made a means of salvation: God, the Father of both the rich and the poor, wants the one 
to help the other, and thus to make the world a household of love’ (quoted in /é, iii. 668a@); and cp. Zest. 7welve 

-aty., Issachar iii. &: ‘For on all the poor and oppressed | bestowed the good things of the earth in the singleness 
of my heart’ (ed. Charles). 

And give him... Cp. Prov. xxviii. 27.. That such a curse was believed to entail evil consequences is seen from 
the words of the next verse, ‘He that created him...’ ‘Talmudic literature betrays a belief amounting to down- 
right superstition, in the mere power of the word (Serakhoth 19 a, 56a; cp. ZD.AWC, xii. 588). Not only is a curse 
uttered by a scholar unfailing in its effect, even if undeserved (.Vaksoth 11a), but one should not regard lightiy even 
the curse uttered by an ignorant man (UWeg.llah 15 a)’ (JE, iv. 390 a). 

6. When in anguish... @t ‘ For if he curse thee in the bitterness of his soul’, a free rendering. 

He that created him. See critical note. In Deut. xxxii. 37 WS (‘ Rock’) is used as a divine name, and rendered 
Qess in the Sept.; cp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 3; Ps. xviil. (xvil.) 3, 32, 47; in many of the Psalms, especially the later ones, WS is 
used for ‘God’ as One who is a refuge of His people. The rendering of & here, however (6 moujoas avrév), makes it 
probable that it read 193"; S has 3 (‘his Creator’). 

7. Make thyself beloved. i.e. by giving alms to those in need; for the phrase cp. xx. 13. 

the ruler of the city. The ‘ruler’ in # in jDow —‘Sultan’. S$ reads ‘rulers... .’; there was no single ruler in 
Jerusalem, but a Gerousia, or assembly of great ones, which became known later on as the Sanhedrin. 

6. Incline thine ear. Cp. Ps. xvil. 6; Jer. xi. 8. 

And return... Cp. Gen. xli. 16., U7, ‘And answer him with peaceable words,’ is a misunderstanding of the 
Hebrew form of salutation: *Peace’ (D17%"'). 


9. Deliver the oppressed... Cp. Ps. Ixxxii. 3, 4. 
And let not... See critical note. ‘And be not faint-hearted in giving judgement’, cp. Jas. ii. 9, and see 
Amos V. 10, 15. 
Io. Be asa father... Cp. Job xxix. 16, xxxi. 18; Ps, Ixvill. 5; Is. 1.17. 


to widows. Cp. Deut. xxiv. 17-213; Jas. i. 27. 

Then God will call... Cp. Job xxxi. 18. 

And will be gracious... @ ‘ And He shall love thee more than thy mother doth’; Smend explains the words 
“more than thy mother doth’ in & as due to a desire to beautify the text on the basis of such passazes as Is. xlix. 15, 
Ixvi. 13. For # cp. li. 2; Job xxxiii. 18. 24, 30; Ps. ciii. 4; Is. xxxviii. 17. 

_ The care of the fatherless and widows was reckoned by the Rabbis among the D°10N mow, lit. ‘ practice of 
kindnesses’, which 15 constantly urged upon men in Rabbinical writings, e.g. in the T. B. Nedarim 396, 40a, 
Kethuboth 50a, Sanhedrin 196; cp. also the following words in the Apocalypse of Peter, § 15: . . . oirot 6€ foray oi 
mhovrovrres Kat 7 TACT abrav memo:Oures Kai pi) CAejoarTes épavors Kai xipas, GAN dueAzourres 75 evroAns TOU Ceov, and 
cp. Apocalypse of Paul, § 35. 
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SIRACH 4. 11-17 


(a) IV. 11-19. The Keward of those who seck Wisdom (= 1+24+2+41+2+42+41 distichs). 


} 41 Wisdom instructeth her sons, 
And enlighteneth® all who give heed to her. 
12 They that love her love life, 
And they that seek her 'shall obtain grace from the Lord”. 
13 They that take hold of her shall find glory '’from the Lord®, 
And they shall abide in the blessing of the Lord. 
14 They that serve her scrve the Holy One, 
¢*And God loveth them that love her’. 
15 He that hearkencth unto me shall judge? (in) truth’, 
And he that giveth ear unto me shall dwell in my innermost chamber'. 
( 16 ®If he trust® me’, he shall possess* me}, 
And his posterity™ "shall hold me°® fast"*. 
?7 17 But I will walk with him in disguise?, 
And at first “I? will try him with temptations’ 
*Fear and dread will It bring upon him”, 
And I will torment him with chastisements, 


than thy mother doth’@; >S 4So0 5; ®=G ‘taketh hold of’ b-b Cp. © complectebuntur placorem eius 
(complebuntur placore illius) ; ‘shall be filled with joy’ & bb-bb > G& c-¢ Reading MAAN mS dyy (=) 
done, Smend suggests jaw’ =‘ shall abide’, whzch forms a better parallel to the next clause enon; & appa- 
renfly read TWAS = ‘peoples’, as in Num. xxv. 13 ! Reading V2 *V1IN3; cp. 1 Kings xx. 30 2 > 
h Reading with & A C epmeorevon iSo S only; ther’ GH k Zit. ‘he shall inherit’, reading with SAC 
xaTaKxAnpovopnoes 1So S only; ‘her’ & Syro-Hex m fit, * generations’; S ‘on behalf of all the generations 
of the world ’ nn (27. * shall be (p/wr.) in possession’; S$ ‘he shall receive’ 0 So & only; *her’ GH 
b Zi, *in making myself a stranger’, cp. Gr d&eorpappevws = ‘ tortuously°; 253 Syro-Hex #% ‘with (in) temptation’ 
a1 > dh: eligit eum % Y SoS; 1 crroncously ‘he’ s3 > t So S only; ‘Sher’ G# u +ad proba- 








but the subject-matter is somewhat miscellaneous. 

(a) IV. 11-19. 

11. instructeth. Gi ‘exalteth’; cp. Prov. iv. 8, and Pirye Adoth vi. 1, where it is said of the Law: ‘It magnifieth 
him and exalteth him over all things.’ i *vitam inspirat’, Clement of Alex. evedbuoiwse , perhaps & had originally 
evepuyooe (Ryssel). 

her sons. Cp. Luke vit. 35 and Matt. xi. 19 (R.V. marg.); ice. those whom Wisdom has begotten spiritually, 
cp. Gal. iv. 19. 

enlighteneth. G i) ‘taketh hold of’; #2 may have originally read NM (= 8) instead of TYN (Smend); cp. 
Ps. xix. 9, CxIx. 130. 

who give heed to her. Cp. 2 Chron. xxvi.6; Ezra viti. 15; Neh. xiii. 7; Dan. ix. 23; G@‘who seek her’, # 
adds: ‘ Et praeibit in via iustitiae ’. 

12. They that love... G ‘ He that loveth ...’; cp. Prov. viii.17, from which this verse is taken, and see Prov. iii. 
18, vil. 353 Wisd. vil, 11 ff, vill. 163 Jas, iii. 17. 

they that seek her. Cp. Prov. 1.27. 2) MU'PIN, but G vi opOpiforzes wpos adryv suggests WINC ND, Cp. xxxil. 
14, Eccles. vi. 36. 
shall obtain grace. See critical note. Cp. Prov. xviii. 22, where the Sept. renders )1S87 (‘grace’) iAapérys 
\ (synonym for etppocdrn). 
13. They that take hold of her... Cp. Prov. iii. 18. 
shall find glory. % ‘shall inherit life’, cp. v. 12. 
they shall abide... tr ‘And where he (er she) entereth, the Lord will bless’s, The Hebr. 3M has the mean- 
ing ‘to enter in’, as well as ‘to abide’, in Neo-Hebrew. For the thought of this clause cp, Gen. xxxix. 5 (Peters). 

14. serve the Holy One. Lit. ‘the servers of the Holy One’ (YP Ne"); the term 717 “Nw is used of the 
Levitical priests, cp. Deut. x. 8, xvii. 12, xxi. 5; Job vi. 10; Jer. xxxili, 21; see also Joshua i. 9,13, 11.17. For ‘the Holy 
{ One’ cp. xxiii. 9, xlili. 10, xIvii. 8, xlviii. 20; Bar. iv. 22, v. 5; in later Jewish literature this term is that most frequently 
| used when speaking of God; it is, as a rule, followed by the words N17 7173 (‘ Blessed be He’); cp. Mark xiv. 61, 

where 6 evAoyyrés is used as a name of God. 
| And God loveth... See critical note. 

15. unto me. & ‘unto her’, so also in the next clause, oblique instead of direct narration. 
shail judge (in) truth. See critical notes. Cp. Is. xlii. 3 (Hebr.). Smend understands MGs (‘truth’) in the sense 
| of ‘safety’, and refers to 2 Kings xx. 19, which offers a good parallel to the next clause. 


f 
| IV. 11—VI. 17. This division falls into seven subsections. It further develops the general theme of Wisdom, 
: 


shall dwell in my... Cp. Prov. viii. 3ff, ix.1. & ‘shall dwell securely’, cp. xiv. 24 ff, li. 19; Deut. xxxiii. 1.43 
Prov. i. 33; Is. xxxii. 18, 
16. The omission of this verse in #9 is probably an oversight. See the critical notes. 
And his posterity... Cp.i.15. 
17. See critical notes. 
Iwill walk... Cp. vi. 24, 25, 28; Prov. viii. 34. 
_. Fear and dread... This is an interpolation in & ; the oblique narration of @t is altered above in order to agree 
with the rest of the verse. 
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SIRACH 4317-25 


Until his heart is filled™* with me, 
G ¥ And I try him with my ordinances’. 
w* 18 (Then) will I lead him on again”, 
And will reveal to him my secrets. 
19 “If he turn away (from me), I will forsake* him”, 
And will deliver him over to the spoilers. 


(6) IV. 20-28. Practical Precepts on Right-doing (= 3+ 24+ 2+2 distichs). 


20 My son, observe ’times and seasons’, and beware of? evil, 
And be not ashamed® concerning thy soul. 
21 For there is a shame? that bringeth sin, 
And there is a shame (that bringeth) honour and favour. 
22 «Respect no man to thine own detriment’, 
And be not ashamed‘, to thine own stumbling®. 
23 Withhold not speech’ in due season®, 
my we » And hide not‘ thy wisdom®. 
W* 24 For Wisdom is known ‘through utterance’, 
And understanding by the word of the tongue. 
25 Speak not against the truth’, 
™ And be humble towards God™. 


tionem un & evmorevon, ‘he trust’, 7s perhaps fo be preferred (= jor’ for xd») vv > S (vf 2s a gloss 
on 17), cp. & donec temtet illum in cogitationibus illius et credat animae ilius WG + ‘and she will gladden 
him’; 3 # > wth D ww & has a variant fo this clause: ‘Vf he turn away from (following) after me, I will 
cast him off’ (=$) x Reading, following G, wenwan for WMoN (Smend) y-y Reading, with Schechter, 
pon ny (cp. Eccles. iii. 1) for pom ny = 2L74. ‘be afraid of’ * +‘to speak the truth’ #; see v.25 > Reading 
nea (=) for neva due to the following mewn c-e Zit. * Lift not up thy face (/echnical term for showing 
consideration) against thy soul’ ' Reading win by (= G) for Svan by = ‘stumble not’, due to the following 
pherand © Lit. plur. f Lit. «a word’ & Reading wy] = ‘in its time ’, for nda = ‘in eternity’, i.e. 
“constantly ’ hh >G, but preserved in yo 248 253 Syro-Hex @, which add ev caddovn; + im decore eius & 
iW ‘shut not up’ k-k 777. ‘ by word’ ; Syro-Hex % ‘by the mouth’ 1So@ SH; ‘God’ ®; ns, 
‘truth’, should probably be read instead of byn = ‘God’, cp. the next clause m-m ¢ And be ashamed of thine 


AndItry him... See crit. note: ¢ has oblique narration as in the rest of the verse. 
With the whole verse cp. Matt. vil. 14; Heb. xii. 11. 
18. (Then) will lead... 2 ‘Et firmabit illum’; the Hebr. word (1t’N) has the meaning of ‘strengthen ’ in xxv. 23. 
And will reveal... Cp. xxxix. 3,7; Job xi.6; Dan.ii. 21,22. 2% adds: ‘Et thesaurizabit super illum scientiam | 
et intellectum iustitiae.’ | 
I9....tothe spoilers. i lit. ‘into the hands of his falls’, cp. Ps. Ixiii. 11 (Sept.); % ‘in manus inimici sut’. 


(4) 1V. 20-28. ! 
20. times and seasons. (x ‘the opportunity ’, cp. xxvii. 12. 
And be not ashamed. .. i.e. Do nothing, by becoming entangled in anything evil, which will cause you to be . 
ashamed of yourself. ‘ Soul” here = ‘thyself’, according to the frequent use of t’D3 in the O.T. | 
21. This verse is added to Prov. xxvi. 11 in the Septuagint. | 


a shame that bringeth sin... Cp. xx. 22f., xli. 16. : 

a shame (that bringeth) honour... Cp. xxix. 14, xli.17 ff; 2 Cor. vii. 10. : 
22. See critical notes. 

Respect no man... An instance of the wrong kind of shame (cp. 7. 9); a man must not be ashamed to offend 


of others. 
And be not ashamed... If the precept given in the last clause be neglected, the result will be ‘thine own 
stumbling ’, i.e. it will lead to sin. ; 
23. Withhold not speech... To do so would be another example of false shame. f 
_ in due season. &t cy capo cernpias; Cp. Vili. 9... €v xaipo xpeias Sovve anéxpowy. Perhaps in the verse before us 
(in &) xpeias should be read instead of cwrnpias. Smend ingeniously suggests that a copyist misread XPIAC instead of 


others if a right course of action necessitates it; in such a case it is to his own detriment if he spares the feelings | 


CPIAG, the usual abbreviation for cwrnpias. Cp. Eccles. iii. 7, ‘...a time to keep silence, a time to speak’; cp. Prov. xv. 23. 
And hide not... Seecritical note. Cp. xx. 31, sli. 15. 
_ 24. Wisdom is known... For Wisdom from another point of view cp. Pirge Aboth ili. 20: ‘A fence to Wisdom | 
is silence,’ a saying of Kabbi Aqiba. t 
And understanding by . -- Cp. Prov. xvi. 1», adds: ‘Ft firmamentum in operibus iustitiae.’ r 
25. the truth. Cp. Suz/edrin i. 18 a (T-. J.), where it is said that ‘Emeth’ (‘Truth’) is the name of God; and cp. _ 
John xiv. 6, ‘! am the Way, the Truth, and the Life,’ : 
And be humble... See critical note. | 
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SIRACH 4. 26—5. 1 


26 Be not ashamed to confess" (thy) sins, 

And stand not against the stream. 
27 Prostrate not thy soul in the sight of a fool, 

=> And accept not the person of one that is mighty™®. 
28 Strive for the right? until death, 

And the Lord will fight for thee®. 


(c) IV. 29—V. 3. Further precepts for everyday life (= 3+ 3 distichs). 


29 Be not boastful with thy tongue’, 
(Nor) slack and negligent in thy work. 
#,8° 30 Be not like a lion’ in thy home, 
And "tyrannous and terrible® towards thy servants’. 
31 Let not thy hand be stretched out™ to take*, 
yAnd closed? *at the time of giving back*’. 
#, 5 1 Trust not in thy wealth’, 
And say not, ‘I have power®.’ 






own ignorance’ G; ‘ And keep thyself from thine own foolishness’ S$" Zi. ‘to turn from’ = 8-20 Reading, 
on the basis of &. beam va xen Ssa © inserts viii. 14 here, but tn a different form from G, sce note below 
btruth’ GS; L= 9D) cuserts here Vv. t4a,b ryea V55 70 157 248 254 Opacus (=) S); NA 155 
rays (== 2 Syro-Hex) ‘hasty’; BC rpaxus ‘rough’ 8‘hearing ’ N*; ‘words’ xc-8 S t So WS (= G iL); 
* ‘dog’ (=S) v4 Sv Hy (=S., cf. & evertens domesticos tuos et opprimens subiectos tibi) ; Gt davractoxoran, 
“suspicious; 3° ‘reckless’ (tnpnn. for which Smend would read ~nann ‘terrifying’: the hithpael form is not 
found in Biblical Hebrew). ¥ So WS, reading Py (=G& 1); W* + in thy work * (= §) ¥ So WS (=G); 
wopenls (= =>) x So WA (=G S$); WS Le. ‘to lift up’ y-¥ So WS 2 So WY ADP; WS mp, ‘ gathered 
up’ (= #) a-a #* -in the midst of giving’ (= $); # ad dandum » Zit. * strength’ Cees Cony 70 248 





| 26. to confess (thy) sins. The root 2° is that from which the later Jewish word for ‘repentance’ comes, viz. 
Teshubah. \n the O.T. this word does not occur, no noun being used for ‘repentance’; the idea is expressed by 
} the verb Ii", ‘to turn,’ i.e. from a wrong course. Ben-Sira’s teaching on repentance is the same as that of the O. T.; 
the first step is confession of sins (cp. Lev. v. 5, Num. v. 7) and self-abasement in the sight of God (cp. 1 Kings xxi. 29). 
: ; The later Rabbinical doctrine teaches that the act of repentance (the technical term is 7212’N Tey ‘to do repentance’) 
' is fer se meritorious; cp. the Midrash Beveshith Rabba xxii, and on the whole subject see Weber, /dzsche Theologie, 
pp. 261 ff., and Schechter, Some Asfects of Rabbinic Theology, pp. 313-343- 
In Rabbinical writings the confession of sins (the technical term is ‘ Widdui’) is often insisted upon; e. g. Rabbi 
Agqiba in Chagieah 15 a (T. B.), says: ‘As vessels of gold or of glass, when broken, can be restored by undergoing 
the process of melting, so does the disciple of the Torah, after having sinned, find the way of recovering his state of 
purity by repentance.” In Sahedrin 14 a (T. B.) it is said that he who assumes a high public office after the 
confession of his sins in the past is ‘made a new creature, free from sin like a child’ ( JZ, ii. 280-2). 
/ And stand not... Fritzsche takes these words in the sense of ‘Swim not against the current of a river’, 1.e. 
Do not attempt the impossible; but the meaning seems to be that one might as well try and stop the current of 
a river as seek to hide sins, 1. e. from God. 
27. Prostrate not thysoul... @ ‘Lay not thyself down (lit. “spread not thyself out”) for a fool to tread upon’; i.e. 
do not place yourself at the disposal of a fool. The Hebr. word translated * prostrate’, like the Greek equivalent, is used 
| of spreading out sackcloth (sce Is. Ivili. 5, Hebr. and Sept.); so, too, in the Targums, e.g. in the Jerusalem Targum to 
Deut. xxxiv. 6 of spreading a bed. According to Smend, the word is also used of a slave who throws himself down before 
his master in order that the latter may step upon his slave in getting into the saddle. 
‘ accept not... Cp. Jas. ii. 1. The ignoring of either of the prohibitions contained in these two clauses brings 
shame. 
| 28. Strive. The Hebr. M¥p'M should perhaps be read DSp'A (Smend), or OS¥nA (Schechter) ; the latter means lit. 
: ‘Show proof of” = ‘strive for’. 
will fight. A different word in ¥ from the foregoing. 
(c) IV. 29—V. 3. 
i 29. boastful. See critical note. Cp. Jas. i. 19. 
(Nor) slack... Cp. Prov. xviii. 9. 
30. thy home. Cp. xi. 34 for this use of Ma. 
And tyrannous... See critical note. 
31. Let not thy hand... Cp. Acts xx.35. This 7. is apparently cited in Didacke iv. 5; cf. Introd. § 7 (a). 
V.1. Trust not in. Lit. ‘Lean not upon.’ G ‘Set not thy heart upon,’ the Greek word means lit. ‘to be intent 
upon’ something ; cp. Ps. Ixii. 10. With 2) cp. xv. 4; Luke xi. 15; 1 Tim. Vie 17s 


wealth. 5's used primarily of physical strength, but also frequently of wealth, Is. viii. 4, x. 14, xxx. 6, &c. 


I have power. Lit. ‘There is to the “ god” (bx) of my hand’. For the phrase cp. Gen. xxx. 29; Deut. xxvii. 32; 


Prov. iii. 27; Neh.v.5; Mic. ii.1; 28 must be taken here in the sense of ‘might’ or ‘power’, Gt atrapxy poi éorn, 
‘I have sufficient,’ does not quite give the meaning of 2), which refers to the sense of power which the possession ot 
wealth inspires, not to the boast of possessing much. 
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SIRACH 5. 2-9 


w* 2 >Trust not in thy wealth, 
©To walk after the desire of thy soul®>. 
[Go not after (the desire) of thine heart and of thine eyes, 
To walk in the desires of thy soul*.] 
3 Say not, ‘ Who shall have power over me?’° 
For Jahveh is an avenger ‘of the persecuted’. 


(d@) V.4-8. The Wickeduess of tempting God (= 2+1+2+1 distichs). 


ww 4 Say not, ‘I have sinned, ®but what ‘happened unto me?’ 
For Jahveh is longsuffering”. 
5 Count not upon forgiveness, 
That thou shouldst add sin to sin. 
6* And say not, His mercies are great}, 
™He will forgive the multitude of mine iniquities ’™* ; 
For mercy and wrath are with Him, 
And His indignation abideth upon the ungodly. 
7 Delay not to turn unto Him, 
And put (it) not off from day to day ; 
For suddenly doth His wrath come forth*, 
And in the time® of vengeance thou shalt perish. 
in’ 8 Trust not in unrighteous gains, 
For they shall profit (thee) nothing in the day of wrath. 


(c) V.9—VI.41. On the Need of Straightforwardness in Speech (= 2+1+1+14+2+2% distichs). 


®’ RS 9 Winnow not with every wind, 
P And walk not in every path?4. 


(= Syro-Hex); + Nihil enim proderit in tempore vindictae et obductionis, % cp. v. 7 Lb >& cop 
| Reading Wwe for Ayr (‘evil’) e Several Grk. cursives Syro-Hex 9+ ‘ Because of my works’ H Several 
Grk, cursives read cov thy vBpw (= Syro-Hex #) e-s 994 “What will He do unto me ?—Nothing !’” bh + ov 
BY oe avy 7O 248 i + Aumnpov FO 248 (=H) kk >S 11 ¢ Jahveh is merciful’ 3941 m-m * And He 
will blot out all mine iniquities’ 74? n +‘ And if thou rememberest not thou shalt be destroyed N&-8 248 
» HA ‘day’ r-P So WS, the text of W zs corrupt: ‘Turn the way of the stream’, cp. iv. 26 a +° Thus 


2. Trust not... This and the next clause are doublets based on vv. 1a,20, they are rightly omitted in &. 
To walk in the desires... Cp. Job xxxi. 7. 
3. Who shall have... Cp. Ps. xii. 4. 

of the persecuted. G ‘of thee’. Cp. Eccles. iii. 15, where almost the identical Hebrew of clause (4) occurs. 
(ad) V. 4-8. 
4. [have sinned... Cp. Eccles. viii. 1; Ps. lii.12. This verse is quoted in Chagigah 16 a (T. B.). 

For Jahveh is longsuffering. With this rejoinder contrast the teaching of later sages, who, in accordance with a 
more developed belief concerning the hereafter, taught that retribution awaited the ungodly in the next world; cp. 
c.g. 1 Enoch li. 2. 

5. Count not. Lit. ‘ trust not’, & ‘be not without fear’. This verse and v. 6 are quoted by Nissim ben Jacob (first 
half of eleventh century) in his Sepher Ala‘asiyoth; also by Sa‘'adya (d. 942) (Smend). 

forgiveness. Cp. Ps. cxxx. 4. ¢h ‘atonement’. 

That thou shouldst ... i.e. Do not think that because sins are forgiven you can tberefore continue to commit 
sins. See further the note on xvi. 14. 

6. #4 S place the first two clauses of this verse before v. 5, the former repeats them here. 

He will forgive. € c£Adseta, ‘ He will be pacified.’ 

For mercy ... This clause occurs again in xvi. 11; cp. the teaching of the books of Hosea and Amos in which 
the divine characteristics of mercy and wrath are respectively taught, with special emphasis. 

7- This verse is quoted in Shabbath 153 a (T. B.). 

Delay not... Forthe thought cp. Ps. cxix. 60, but the Hebr. word is different. 

And put (it) not off. i.e. the turning = repentance ; see note on iv. 26. 

from day today. For the phrase cp. 1 Chron. xvi. 23; Ps. xcvi. 2; Esther ii. 7 (Hebr.). 

suddenly doth... Cp. Lev.x.2; Num. xvi. 35; Is. li. 5 ; Mark xiti. 36. 

in the time of vengeance... Cp. xviii. 24; for ‘the day of vengeance’ ep. Is. xxxiv. 8, Ixi. 2, lsiii. 4; Prov. vi. 34. 
S. Trust not. Gi pj éweye. 

unrighteous gains. Cp. Prov. x. 2; Ezek. vii. 19; Matt. xiii, 22; Mark iv. 19; Luke xvi. 11. 

For they shall profit... Cp. Prov. xi. 14. 

in the day of wrath. && ‘...of calamity’; cp. ii. 2 and 1 Enoch Ixiii. 10, ‘Our souls are satisfied with the 

mammon of unrighteousness, but this does not prevent us from descending into the flame of the pain of Sheol.’ 
(c) V.9g—VI. 1. 
. The addition of &, &c. (see critical note), is from vi. 1 ¢. 
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SIRACH 5. 10—6. 2 


Ae 


H° 10 Be steadfast concerning "that which thou knowest', 


And let thy speech® be one. 
It Be swift* to hear®’, 
“But with patience make reply”. 
12 Tf it lie in thy power answer thy neighbour; 
And if not, —* thy hand upon thy mouth !¥ 
13 Glory and dishonour come through speaking’, 
And the tongue of a man *is his fall*. 
14 Be not called ‘ Double-tongued ’, 
And slander not with thy tongue ; 
For shame hath been created for the thief, 
»And sore reproach for” the double-tongued*. 
13 Deal not corruptly either in a small or a great matter ; 
1 And be not an enemy in place of a friend, 
4(For then) wouldst thou get an evil name, and reproach, and shame!; 
So it is with an evil man who is double-tongued. 


(f) VI. 2-4. Al Warning against lustful passions (= 3 distichs). 


2 ®Be not a slave to thy passions®, 
Lest they’ consume 8thy strength "like a bull}; 


(doth) the double-tongued sinner’ @ Syro-Hex ; + Sic enim peccator probatur in duplici lingua & rr “thy 
word’ 3° stwords Mo st firm’ WS cp. vz. 10 = 8 ARS ef. ‘with a good hearing’ (see noses below); +good 
70 248 Syro-Hex. ¥ +‘and let thy life bé in truth’ 7o 248 & w-w 9° fas: 93133 WYN AY JANI) 
XH cnserts ‘place’; G@ ‘let...be...’ y + Ne capiaris in verbo indisciplinato et confundaris &, cp. 7. 14 
2‘one that babbleth ’ #° a-a * bringeth him into security,’ evzdendly a corruption WS; + ‘evil’ ® b-b Reading, 
with Smend : by myn maw) © + susurratori autem odium et inimicitia et contumelia & dl Reading, with 


Smend: 27n nopy m|aan yp aL’ e-e /7f, ‘Fall not into the hand of thy soul’; ‘ Deliver not thyself... .’ 3 
Eds oe & Reading yam for nayn (Smend) bhSoS&; > 


Io. steadfast. Cp. Ps. cxii. 8; Is. xxvi. 3. 
let thy speech ... i.e. be consistent in what you say. 
11. Be swift to hear. Smend thinks that #° (lit. ‘Be steadfast with a good hearing’) means * Ke attentive during 
a good lecture’, or the like. 4, however, contains the right text ; cp. Jas. 1. 19. 
with patience. Cp. Eccles. vii. 8, 1 Pet. iii. 15. Periaps M17 JuN has here the sense of ‘deliberation’. 
make reply. With the Hebr. phrase DIND 20M cp. Ezra v. 11; Dan. iii. 16. 
1z. If it liein thy power. Lit. ‘if there is with thee’; i adds auveoes for clearness’ sake; cp. Job xxxvili. 32- 
thy hand... Cp. Job xxi. §. xxix. 2; Prov. xxx. 32. 
13. Glory and dishonour. Cp. Prov. xviii. 21. 
come through. Lit. ‘ (are) in the hand of’; cp. Prov. xvii. 21, ‘...in the hand (or, power) of the tongue.” 
speaking. The Hebr. word (NDI, 703) means properly ‘to speak rashly’, or ‘ unadvisedly’, in the O. T.; cp. 
Lev. v. 4; Ps. cvi. 33; Prov. xii. 18. The root is a rare one, it occurs again in ix. 17; in Neo-Hebrew the noun means 
simply ‘ utterance’ in a neutral sense (Smend), as in ix. 18. 
And the tongue... Cp. Matt. xii. 37, Jas. iii. 2 ff, and Aéodah Zara 146 (T. B.): ‘... their tongue causeth 
them to stumble’ ( Peters, quoting Bacher). 
14. In ® the first two clauses of the verse come also after iv. 29. , Bs 
Double-tongued. Lit. ‘master of two (tongues)’; & ‘a whisperer’; cp. iv. 28, xxvill. 13 3 Prov. xvi. 28; 2 Cor. xi. 20; 
peciter quotes Lata mesia 48a (T.B.): ‘... who doth not speak one thing with his mouth and another with his 
eart.” 
slander not. Cp. Ps. xv. 3: & ‘lie not in wait’, cp. Prov. xii. 13; & ‘ (ne) capiaris et confundaris’, cp. v. 12. 
hath been created. Cp. Prov. xii. 13, xviii. 7, & “there is’. 
the thief. The reference is to him who, through slander, has stolen the good name of another. 
the double-tongued. See above. 
15. Deal not corruptly. ¢ * Be not ignorant (concerning)’; a misunderstanding of #). : 
V1.1. (For then) wouldst thou... «& ‘For an evil name inheriteth shame and reproach’, a free rendering. 
get. Lit. ‘inherit’. 


2. Be not... & ‘Exalt not thyself in the counsel of thy soul’, which is difficult to account for excepting on the 
supposition that the point of #) was misunderstood. For the phrase 11 bay (‘to fall into the hand of’) cp. Judges xv. 18; 
2Sam.xxiv.1q. In xxxvii.7 & also renders ‘1’ as Bovdy (‘counsel’). The reference, as the context shows, is tO impure 
passions. a j ; 

Lest they consume... & gives no sense: ‘ That thy soul be not torn in pieces like a bull’; #2 as it stands is 
corrupt (see critical note). The original meaning was probably that lustful passions, if not resisted, consume a man’s 
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SIRACH 6. 3-11 


iy’ 3 Thy leaves will they? eat up, and thy fruits will they? destroy, 
4 And they will leave thee as a dried-up tree. 
For® fierce passion destroyeth its possessor’, 
And &maketh him® the scorn" of his enemy. 


(g) VI. 5-17. Concerning true and false F. viendship (=24+34+2+2+43+1 distichs). 


5 * Gentle speech* multiplieth friends. ; 
And ®kindly words™ "those that give greeting". 
6 Let those °that are at peace with thee® be many, 
But thy confidant” one in a thousand. 
7 If thou makest a friend ‘test him, 
And be not in haste to trust him. ; 
8 For there is a friend (who is so) according to occasion, 
And continueth not in the day of affliction ; 
9 And there is a fricnd that turneth to an enemy‘, 
"And he revealeth strife to thy reproach*. 
1o And there is a friend who is a table-friend, 
But he *is not to be found” in the day of affliction’. 
11 * When thou art in prosperity he will be like thee’, 
Ce ¥ And will lord it over thy servants’. 


d Sing, in Q © >t bul + yap 253 t Reading nbya for mya ff 4.* quickly ’ 70 &-= Reading www 
fororemn = Lit. joy’ kG ft ‘A sweet throat’ —! 4 ‘et mitigat inimicos’ (cp. Prov. xv.1) @ mm Lit, 
‘lips of grace’; ‘the lips of the righteous’ $; lingua eucharis % nn Reading mide Syne’; * peaceful greet- 
ing’ $; in bono homine abundat # °° ‘that greet thee’ SP Z7#. ‘the master of thy secret’; consiliarius sit 
tibi 9-4 L7. ‘acquire him by testing’? = * @+-‘ thy’ 8-3 >N* S (homototeleuton), hab xe-2 — t BS “ en- 
mity’; AC &c.=® Et est amicus qui odium et rixam et convicia denudabit % —_¥-* ‘ will not continue’ 
G, cp.v.8b,12b ‘thy affliction’ & — *-* Amicus si permanserit fixus, erit tibi quasi coaequalis # ¥-y ‘And 


strength ; impure desire is aptly compared to a bull, because of the havoc it causes. The repetition of yux7 is a mistake 
for icyes (=5yn). With the whole verse cp. Job xxsi. 9-12. 

3. The metaphor is now changed, and the man who does not control his passions is compared to a sapless tree. 
i makes the man himself the subject, in #) the lustful passion is the subject. Cp. Job xxxi. 12. 

leaves ... fruits. Figurative for youth and offspring; cp. Ps. cxvii. 3, cxxxii. 11; Is. xin. 18. 

a dried-up tree. Figurative for a man without posterity, a bitter thought to the Jew; cp. 1 Kings xvi. 3, xxt. 21; 
see also Ps. cxxviii. 3, 6 for a man’s delight in his children. For the picture of a tree used figuratively for a man see 
Ps. 1. 3, xxxvit. 35; Dan. iv. 1off. 

4- fierce passion. i.e. uncontrolled desire (cp. Is. lvi. 11): (i, ‘a wicked soul,’ apparently read NY for ty, and 
translated t"5) Literally. 

its possessor. #) lit. ‘its master’; G roy eryoapevor atrny ; cp. Is. xxvi. 13; Prov. xvi. 22 (Sept.). 

the scorn. éziyappa of & well brings out the idea of malignant delight. 

enemy. (i Si ‘enemies’, probably correct. 

(g) VI. 5-17. 

5. Gentle speech. Cp. Cant. ii. 14; Prov. xvi. 21. 

kindly words. G ‘a fair-speaking tongue’, cp. Prov. xi. 16 (Sept.), xv. 1. @ unnecessarily repeats the verb. 

those that give greeting. 1 lit. ‘those that ask peace’; @& ‘... courtesies’. 

6. This verse is quoted in the T. B. Jebamoth 636, Sanhedrin 100b. 

those that are... Cp. for the phrase Ps, xli. 10; Prov. xvi. 7; Rom. xii. 18. 

thy confidant. i.e. thy most intimate friend ; && ‘thy counsellor’, is too general, cp. Is. xl. 13; with 2) cp. viii. 17. 

7. If thou makest. The Hebr. word (73P) means ‘to acquire’, and occurs often in Proverbs for acquirmg wisdom. 

test him. Lit. ‘ by testing’ (j"D23), cp. iv. 17. 

be not in haste. Cp. xix, 4. 

§. according to occasion. i.e. only in so far as it suits his own purpose. Cp. Pirge Adoth v. 22: ‘ All friendship 
(AIAN) which depends on something, when the thing ceases, the friendship ceases; and such as does not depend on 
anything never ceases.’ 

9. revealeth ... Cf. Prov. xxv. 9, 10, which offers an explanation of this clause. 

lo. there is a friend... i.e. his friendship only lasts as long as he receives hospitality. The Hebrew word 
chabéy means primarily, as here and in the O.T. generally, a companion, but later on it came to mean a companion 
in studying the Law, and thus came to be synonymous with ‘scholar’, The word had, however, besides this the 
technical meaning of a member of a society or order (e.g. one who belonged to the sect of the Pharisees), whose aim 
was to observe in all strictness the laws of ‘clean’ and ‘unclean’; in contrast to the chaéé7 was one who was not particular 
in the observance of these, viz. a ‘am-ha'ares (=‘one of the land’), i.e. one who knew not the Law, cp. John vii. 49. 


11, When thou artin... Cp. xii. 8,9; Prov. xi. 10, xix.6. In Shabbath 32. (T. B.) it is said: ‘At the door 
of the rich all are friends ; at the door of the poor there are none.” 


he will be like thee. i.e. he will agree with you in everything. 
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SIRACH 6. 12-19 


12 2° If evil overtake thee” he will turn against thee*, 
bAnd will hide himself from thee®. 

13 Separate thyself from thine enemies, 
And be on thy guard against thy friends. 

14 A faithful friend is a strong defence’, 
And the that findeth him® findeth a treasure. 

is A faithful friend is beyond price, 
And his worth cannot be weighed. 

16 A faithful friend is a ‘bundle of life’, 
He that feareth God ‘obtaineth him‘. 

17 He that feareth the Lord directeth his friendship aright®, 
For as he is, so is his friend®. 


(a) VI. 18-22. Wisdom is a joy to those who seck her, but harsh to the foolish (= 3+ 3 distichs). 


18 ‘My son, receive* instruction from thy youth up‘, 
1And even unto hoar hairs! ™shalt thou find wisdom™. 


#8 19 Draw nigh unto her as one that plougheth and soweth”, 


And wait for the abundance of her fruits. 


when thou art in adversity he will depart from thee’ #* 5 z-2° If thou fall’ $ a-a Si humiliaverit se 
contra te 2. b S aserts: * He will depart’ © --unanimem habebis amicitiam bonam i, rendered necessary by 
the misunderstanding of & in the first clause 4 Reading Say (U1. ‘tent*) for aN (=G) © Reading ws 
(=G) forsee Reading ure" for DEM — BE > bh S4* And as his name so are his works’ #) (= ii. 
18d) li >y i inserts the title > ‘De Doctrina Sapientiae k Reading enbdeka (= SL) for enre~da 
ll > m-m So also We; +... grace’ N Syro-Hex n So & ; ‘and reapeth’ #) $ 





And will lord it... The reading of & is, as the context shows (see 7. 12), right. W) reads 7220 Man Hy rn, 
which should, on the basis of &, be emended to 279M" Pps, as the antithesis does not come until the next verse. 
The meaning is that this false friend seeks in all things to identify his actions with those of him whom he calls his friend. 

12. If evil overtake thee... Cp. Job xix. 19 (Hebr.); G& ‘If thou be brought low’, cp. xx. 26. 
And will hide himself... See the contrast to this in xxil. 23 ff. 
13. And be on thy guard... Cp. zw. 7, 10. : 
14. defence. G oxern; cp. Exod. xxvi. 7 (Theod.), sxxv. 11 (Aq. Theod. Symm.) ; Job viii. 22 (Aq._), xxi. 26 (Theod.) ; 
where 5ay is thus rendered. 
a treasure. The word fi7, lit. ‘wealth’, belongs especially to the Wisdom literature, cp. Prov. 1. 13, Vi. 31, vill. 18, 


15. A faithful friend... Lit. * For a faithful friend there is no price’; & has for * price’ drrahAaypa, lit. ‘exchange’, 
cp. xxvi. 14, and for the Hebr. WN) viz. 18. 
And his worth... Lit. ‘And there is no weight for his goodness’, G.. . rns xudAovys atzuv, Cp. XXXIV. 23. 


Schechter (Studies in Judaism, second series, p. 93) quotes Pizye Aboth i. 6 (T.J.): ‘Let a man buy himself a friend 
who will eat and drink with him, who will study with him the written and the oral Law, and to whom he will entrust all 
his secrets...’ 

16. a‘ bundle of life’. Dm Woy; the meaning is that a man’s life is as safe in the hands of a faithful friend as his 
soul is in the bundle, or bag, of life. This latter expression occurs for the first time in 1 Sam. xxv. 29, where Abigail 
says to David: ‘And though man be risen up to pursue thee, and to seek thy soul, yet the soul of my lord shall be 
bound in the bundle of life with the Lord thy God; and the souls of thine enemies, them shall He sling out, as from the 
hollow of a sling.’ Mr. S. A. Cook, in the JOA, xiv, pp. 413 ff., refers to this in the words: ‘Although Seinitic examples 
of the belief of the external soul in its crude form appear to be exceedingly rare, the conception that a man’s life can be 
wrapped up in some external object on the safety of which his immunity depends, is one that readily lends itself to 
development and refinement. Thus David's soul is bound up with (i.e. in the care and custody of) Jahweh (1 Sam. 
Xxv. 29), and, according to 2 Sam. xsi. 17;-the life of the nation is wrapped up in David, since the extinction of the 
“lamp of Israel” seems to entail that of the people.’ The phrase is still used in the liturgies of the Ashkenazic and 
Sephardic Jews. 

Schechter quotes the well-known Jewish saying from Zaaaith i. 23@ (T. J.): ° Friendship or Death’ (ef.<é7., p- 93). 
He that feareth... i.e. a faithful friend is to be regarded as a gift from the Almighty. 

17. He that feareth... The accidental omission of this clause in #) is due to the fact that the opening words 

were the same as those of the preceding clause bs NY). 

directeth ... aright. «t6cvei, * maketh straight,’ cp. Isa. xl. 3; John 1.23; Jas. ii. 4. 

For as he is... i-¢. both are alike to him, his friend is as dear to him as he himself; cp. Matt. xix. 19: ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 

VI. 18—VIII. 7. The contents are again miscellaneous ; Wisdom is still the main theme. The division falls into 
fourteen subsections. 

(a) VI. 18-22. 

18. hoar hairs. Cp. xxv. 4. 

shalt thou find. The Hebr. "n means rather ‘shalt thou attain’, cp. xxv. 3. 
1y. the abundance of her fruits. & ‘ her good fruits’; with the clause cp. Jas. v. 7, . 
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SIRACH 6. 19-27 


For in cultivating her thou [needest to] toil® but for a little, 
For to-morrow shalt thou eat her fruits. 


20 Tlow? harsh is she® to the fool". 


And he that is lacking in understanding cannot abide in her. 


21 Upon him *she is like a burdensome stone®, 


And he is not slow to cast her off. 


2 ‘For Wisdom" is according to her name’, 


And to most men she is not manifest. 


(2) VI. 23-31. They who seck Wisdom shall receive a crown of joy (= 3+3+3 distichs). 


23 * Hearken, my son, and receive my judgement, 


And refuse not my counsel ; 


24 And bring thy feet into her fetters, 


And thy neck into her chain”. 


25 Bow down thy shoulder, and bear her, 


And chafe not under her bonds*. 


26 YDraw nigh unto her with all thy heart’, 


And keep her ways with thy whole power’. 


27 Inquire and search, seek and find®, 


And take hold of her, and let her not go; 


© Reading boyn(=S&) for nayn — P Tnserling m2 (= $ G); ‘exceeding harsh’ G& 4 ‘Wisdom’ S &  * plur. 
G&S ‘like a mighty stone of trial’ @&. reading non for NLD; quasi lapidis virtus probatio# — tt ‘ Her name is 
like her teaching’ $ —° Reading, with Smend, m239nn for ADA, and WT for NO wow >, subsitiuting instead 


XXViL. 5, 6, buf in the marg. -3-* Reading, with Smend, ambana (= &) for mnbdyanna ‘at her counsels’ y-¥ > 39 
2So S; & ‘soul’ ® ‘thou shalt find’ $ b 4‘and joy’ $ e-¢ «And thou shalt rejoice in her (a/. thy) 
end’S ‘her net’ #@(S plur.) © in protectionem fortitudinis et bases virtutis £ ff>S tif Readmg 


in cultivating her. Lit. ‘in her cultivation ‘, Wisdom is compared to land which, though productive, requires 
labour to be expended upon it before its fruits can be enjoyed. 

but for a little. Cp.x1.6. The reference, as the context shows, is not to the smallness of the labour, but to the 
short time during which one need labour, so soon does Wisdom reward those who seek her. 


to-morrow. Reading nid ; Peters may, however, be right in reading mmm + quickly ’ (= @&), but cp. Exod. viit. 
19; Is. xvil. 11. 
20. harsh. i.e. rough (€& rpayeia; only B, wrongly, raxeia). Wisdom is compared to a path, cp. iv. 17; Prov. it. 95 
and see the next clause, ‘... cannot abide in her.’ 


__ the fool. buy is generally used of one who is morally bad, as well as deficient in understanding, cp. Prov. i. 7; 
i, Ay wats, GEA Sh 
in understanding. Lit. ‘heart’; for the heart as the seat of the understanding cp. Prov. vi. 32, vil. 7, X. 13, &C. 
cannot abide. Cp. xlix. 9 (Hebr.). 

21. Wisdom is now compared to a great weight which to the fool is so burdensome that he flings it from him, thus 

forfeiting all the benefits which a little perseverance would have obtained. 
a burdensome stone. Cp. Zech. xii. 3. 
22. For Wisdom... Lit. ‘For Wisdom—as her name so is she’, i.e. her name expresses her essence. 
manifest. Lit. ‘ plain’, as in Prov. viii. 9. 

(4) VI. 23-31. 

23. judgement. -yrapnv, ie. estimate, or opinion, viz. of Wisdom; used only here in Sirach, With the whole verse 
cp. Prov. xix. 20. . 

24. And bring... Cp. 7. 29. 

25. Bow down... & ‘ Put thy shoulder under her’; Wisdom is compared to a yoke; with this metaphor cp. /27ge 
Aboth iii. 8: ‘Whoso receives upon him the yoke of Torah (Law), they remove from him the yoke of royalty and the 
yoke of worldly care ("48 477); and whoso breaks from him the yoke of Torah, they lay upon him the yoke of royalty 
and the yoke of worldly care’; Matt. xi. 29, 30: ‘Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me. .. for My yoke ts 
easy, and My burden is light.’ 

_ Chafe not... Lit. ‘loathe not”. Cp. Eruéin 54 (T.B.): ‘If thou bring thy neck under the yoke of Torah she 
will watch over thee’; for the identification between Wisdom and the Law see Introd. § 9 (iii). 

__under her bonds. # ‘at her counsels’, cp. Prov. i. 5; but the context justifies the reading based on & (see 
critical note), Cp. the Midrash Debarim Rabba to x.1: ‘It is as if a lord said to his servants, “ Here is a golden 
chain (if thou doest my will), but if not, here are iron fetters”’; the reference is to the obeying of God’s will as 
revealed in the Law. 

26. The omission of this 7. in 2) is probably accidental; there is no reason to doubt its genuineness; indeed the 
words of the next 7’., ‘Inquire and search,’ seem to demand a reference to the walking in her paths, i.e. the ways 
that lead to Wisdom. " 

with all thy heart... with thy whole power. Cp. Deut. vi. 5. 

27. Inquire and search... & ‘Search (é#. trace out) and seek, and she shall be made known unto thee’, a free 

rendering ; cp. Deut. xi. 15 (Sept.). 
let her not go. Cp. Prov. iv. 13. 
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SIRACH 6. 28-37 


re) 


#2 28 For at length thou wilt find her rest", 


| 


° 


| 
a 
® 


© And she shall be turned for thee into gladness°. 


29 And her fetters® shall become® a stay of strength for thee®, 


fAnd ‘her bonds" for robes of glory®. 


3° An ornament of gold is her yoke, 


And her fetters a cord of blue’. 


31 Thou shalt array thee with her (as with) robes of glory, 


And crown thee with her (as with) a crown of beauty. 


(c) VI. 32-37. A reward awaits those who diligently seek Wisdom (= 2+3+42 distichs). 


32 My son, if thou desirest it thou shalt be made wise, 


And if thou set thy heart (thercon), thou shalt learn prudence. 


33 If thou desire to hear, ’thou shalt receive?, 


iAnd if thou incline® thine ear, thou shalt be wise. 


341Stand thou in the assembly™ of the elders, 


And whoso is wise, cleave unto him!, 


35 Desire to hear every discourse™, 


And let not a wise proverb" escape thee. 


36 “Look for him who? is wise®, and seek him out carnestly, 


And let thy foot wear out “his threshold". 


37 Meditatc in the fear of the Most High", 


®And think upon His commandments? continually ; 
Then will He instruct ‘thine heart*, 
And He "will make thee wise” (in that) which thou desirest. 


mmban (see v.25). 8-8 ‘robes of gold’ 9; ‘a robe of life’ # = bh So G5 the werd has fallen out ing; ‘thou 

shalt learn’ $; + ‘understanding’ 70 248 253 Syro-Hex; + doctrinam % i So Gt 35 the words have fallen 

out zn B k 3) imperative, but probably the mistake arose through the Salling out of the preceding lelters lI > 

m So S; ‘multitude’ & mni @& znserts ‘godly’; +dei # 0 Gk plur.; ‘the sayings of the wise’ 3 

0-0 *See who is wise’ 3 P Reading 2 for M2 a-a ‘the steps of his doors’ & ™*God’ 3 

8-8 Reading min YRS (= & Ck); the text is corrupt t-t «thy ways’ 3 u-u * will teach thee“ $ 
28. her rest. i.e. the rest which Wisdom finally gives to those who seek her. 


she shall be turned... To follow after Wisdom seems hard and grievous at tirst, cp. v7’. 24, 25, but to those who 
persevere Wisdom reveals herself as she really is. 


gladness. YM, lit. ‘luxury’, cp. Prov. xix. Io. 
29. astay of strength. IP 3, cp. Ps. Ixxxix. 15 JNOI }1273 (Smend). 
bonds. Cp. v.25"; G" oi «daboe (‘ branches)? is a corruption; AC read of xAotoé (‘bonds’), which probably 
represents the original reading. 
robes of glory. Cp. |. 11, where # has ‘robes of glory’; & is to be preferred here (see critical note). 
30. her yoke. aby , which & read moy (‘upon her’); cp. v. 25. 
a cord of blue. nban Snap, the same as in Num. xv. 38, lit. ‘twisted threads of blue’. €& has the same rendering 
as the Sept. of Num. xv. 35. 
31. a crown of beauty. Cp. Prov. iv. 9, xvi. 31; G& ‘a crown of rejoicing’, cp. i. 11, xv. 6. 
(c) VI. 32-37. 
32. if thou set thy heart (thereon).  ‘if-thou yield thy soul’. 
thou shalt learn prudence. Lit. ‘thou shalt be shrewd’. 
33. If thou desire. NIN ON, written defectively as in Prov. i. 10; but possibly it is a scribal error for 
anmsn ON (= dh). 
34. Stand thou... Cp. vili. 9. 
in the assembly... Cp. xxxii. (Qt xxxv.) 3. 
cleave unto. Cp. xii. 16 6. 
35- discourse. Cp. viii. 8, xi.8. 777” in the O.T. means a ‘complaint’, also * musing’ or a * mneditation’; in 
Ps. cxix. 97 it has the sense of the ‘ study" of the Law. In Neo-Hebrew it means an edifying discourse. 
escape. Lit. ‘go forth’, cp. Gen, xliv. 4; Jer. x. 20 (Hebr.}. ; 
36. Look for him who is wise. ¢ ‘If thou seest a man of understanding’, a free rendering. 
seek him out earnestly. Cp. Job vii. 21. @ ‘Get thee betimes unto him’, cp. iv. 12. 
let thy foot... Cp. Prov. vili. 34 and Pérge Aboth i. 44. 
wear. For the Hebr. word pm cp. Job xiv. Io. : 
37. the fear of the Most High. ¢& ‘the ordinances of the Lord’. As Smend points out, Ben-Sira has * NNT 


or ON NN, but never elsewhere oy MN, this being the only place where it occurs ; on the other hand, in xxxvili. 34 


}2y NWN occurs, and perhaps that is what should be read here; the verb ‘meditate’ suggests this. 
will He instruct. ¢ ‘ establish’, reading [3° for p~3°- ; ; ; 
And He will make thee wise... @&% renders freely : ‘ And thy desire of wisdom shall be given unto thce. 
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STRACH Vie1-6 


(@) VII. 1-3. An Exhortation to keep from Siz (= 2 distichs). 


w* we 7 1 Do no evil’, and evil will not overtake thee ; 


fag 


w* De 
1 
Hy HE 
WA 


2 Avoid iniquity, and it will turn from thee. 


3 ¥*Sow not in the furrows of unrighteousness*, 
Lest thou reap it sevenfold. 


(c) VIL. 4-7. An Exhortation to follow after Humility (= 2+ 3 distichs). 


4 Seek not dominion® from God", 
Nor‘ a seat of honour from® the king. 
5 Justify not thyself in the sight of God®, 
‘Nor display thy wisdom! before the king. 
6 Seek not to be a judge *, 
‘Lest thou be not able! "to put down presumption”, 
(And) lest thou be in fear in the presence of a mighty” man, 
And thou put a stumbling-block® in (the way of) thy uprightness. 
7 Sin not” against the assembly in the gate4, 
‘That it cast thee not down’ "among the multitude®. 


(f) VIL 8-10. A warning against a false doctrine of Atonement (= 3 distichs). 


8 Do not wickedly continue in sin", 
For in respect of Yone (sin)* thou art not without guilt. 


« + to thyself’ 19* © G& mserts ‘My son’ (rexvor) e-c Reading (after G 3) ady ceran pun bx, Ae 
fext of & is corrupt a © pre-eminence ’ G& © ‘from the Lord’ G; ‘from man’ % t So Gi; ® reads j{) 
& ‘like’ 1° h Reading by (= 8) for yb ‘the Lord’; +quoniam agnitor cordis ipse est ii poli 
velle videri sapiens K Reading DE (= tk) for benno; >Re 1-1 So & ; ‘If thou art not able’ ® S # 
mm ‘to take away iniquities’ & (= S$ #) neice = » Lit, ‘a bribe’; ‘a blemish’ 3 —-P-P Liv. ‘ Make 
not thyself evil ’ 4 Reading aye for bn ‘ayy (‘the gates of God ’) r-r ¢ And cast not thyself down’ & 
8-8 ‘in its judgements’ S$ tt & “it. ‘repeat not to sin sins’ u Reading ANON (Peters) for on Rayaauue 
former (sins)’ SY ‘my gifts’ 70 253 Syro-Hex &% **‘Be not grieved’ Sy + ‘and tarry not to fulfil the 
commandment’ $ 2>SGH © has the tile‘ De mendacio vitando ad amicum’ b *noli amare’ (for 








(d) VII. 1-3. 

VII. 1. Smend gives references to the Midrashic literature in which this verse is quoted several times, viz. Wajjigra 
Kabba xsi. 190¢, Bemidbar Rabba sviii. 272d, Ooholeth Rabba v.97 6. 

2. Avoid. Lit. ‘ be far from’. 


3- Sow not... For the metaphor cp. Job iv. 8; Prov. xxii.8; Gal. vi. 8. 
sevenfold. Cp. xxxv. 11 (G xxxii. 13). 
(e) VII. 4-7. 


4- Seek not... The reason for the prohibition is not because these things are in themselves wrong, but because 
power becomes, for most men, a temptation to wrongdoing. 

dominion. For the Greek fyepovia cp. x. 1a. 

5. Justify not thyself... Cp. Job ix. 20; Ps. xiii. 2; Eccles. vii. 16; Matt. xix. 20; Luke xviii.11. 

Nor display thy wisdom. Lit. ‘be not wise’; & pu) copifov, ‘ play not the wise man’, cp. & (see Critical note). 
The form j312NNn does not occur elsewhere in this sense ; Smend suggests Onn. 
6. Lest thou be not able. See critical note; lit. ‘lest thou have not might’. 
to put down. Lit. ‘to make to cease’; ‘to take away ’. 

_ lest thou be in fear... ‘Lest haply thou fear the person of a mighty man,’ lit. ‘lest thou act cautiously ’ 
(nh more etAa/3néys), uscd in a bad sense here, viz. not doing his duty for fear of offending the ‘ mighty man”; cp. Lev. 
xIX. 153 Mic. vil. 3. 

uprightness. Cp. xlix. 3. 

7, Sin not against... This would be done either by acting unjustly in deference to the ‘ mighty man’, or else by 

taking a bribe; cp. 2 Sam. xix. 8; Amos v. 15. 

in the gate. “Wt is rendered adds in the Sept. of Gen. xix. 1; Deut. xii, 12; Is. xlv. 1 and elsewhere; see 
also xwxi. (i xxxiv.) 24. 
_ That it cast thee not down... i.e. that the multitude cast thee not down. The words are probably to be taken 
Mm a Ngurative sense, cp. Prov. v. 14. 

(J) VII. 8-10. 

_ 8. Do not wickedly ... Lit. ‘Conspire not to repeat sin’; G ‘Bind not up sin twice’ (uq xaradeopetons Sis 
apapriar), cp. ovvdety in 1 Sam. xviii. 1, and ovrdecpes in 2 Kings xi. 14 (Hart). 
For in respect of... i.e. each individual sin deserves. and receives, punishment. 
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SIRACH 7. 9-16 


Say not, ‘He will look upon the multitude of my gifts, 

And when I offer (them) to the Most High God He will accept (them)*.’ 
*Be not impatient* in thy prayer, 

And in righteousness be not behindhand’. 


(g) VU. 11-17. Various precepts for conduct of life (= 3+2+42 distichs). 

Despise no man (who is) in bitterness of spirit, 

Remember that? there is one who exalteth and humbleth. 
2Devise not" evil® against a brother, 

4Nor do the like? against a friend ‘or a neighbour withal*. 
Take no delight in lies of any‘ sort, 

For the outcome thereof will not be pleasant. 
Prate not® in the assembly of elders®, 

And repeat! not (thy) words in (thy) prayer. 
«Hate not! laborious work, 

™Nor husbandry, for it was ordained of God™*. 
“Number not thyself °among sinful men°”, 

Remember that wrath? will not tarry. 


‘arare’) & € SoS; Ut. ‘violence’; ‘a lie’ & Id So G3 W Zt. ‘and thus’ ee > ! Reading b3 for by 
& § * Hide not thy soul’, reading perhaps ~ndn forwon (Smend) 1 So G@; Wit.‘ princes’(=S) i ‘alter’ S 
kk>§ 1 Reading ypn_for yon (Smend) m-m The text is in parl corrupt n-u «Love not thyself 
more than the men of thy people’ $ o-o Reading py nol for by ‘N23 » Reading Way (= & §) for psy 


g. This verse has fallen out in 2); in its place 7.15 stands here. % places v.10 before v. 9. 

Say not, ‘He will look upon’... Cp. xxxiv. 19%; Prov. xxi. 27; on the false conception of atonement and 
satisfaction here combated cp. Is. 1. 11-15. 

10. Be not impatient... As Smend points out, WPNN is an abbreviated form of MM MSP; for this phrase see 
Job xxi. 4; Prov. xiv. 29. G pp dAcyowuxnons, cp. iv. 9, Jas. i. 6, and the Midrash Debarim Rabba ill. 24: * Pray and 
pray, again and again ; a time will come when thou wilt be answered’; see also Matt. xxi. 21, 22; Mark x1. 24. 

And in righteousness ... i.e. almsgiving, cp. xxix. 8;  ‘ Neglect not to give alms’, cp. iii. 30. For almsgiving 
as the highest form of righteousness, as it is according to Rabbinical teaching, cp. Matt. vi. 1 ff. 

(g) VIL. 11-17. 

11. Despise no man. & ‘ Laugh not a man to scorn’, free rendering. 

in bitterness of spirit. The more usual expression in the O.T. is ‘in bitterness of soul’ (= &), cp. Job ili. 20, 
vil. 11; Prov. xxxi. 6. The reference is to one suffering destitution who would be an object of scorn because his evil 
plight would be regarded as a visible sign of divine wrath for sin committed, cp. Is. lit. 34. 

there is one who... Cp. for this thought 1 Sam. 11. 7; Luke 1. 52, 53. S 

12. Devise not. Lit. ‘ plough not’, so G; cp. Prov.iii.29. tN means both * to plough’ and ‘to devise’, cp. Prov. 
iil. 39, and for the metaphorical sense, as here, cp. Hos. x. 13 (Hebr.). 

a friend or a neighbour. y (‘friend’) is more intimate than 73M (‘companion’); on the latter see also note 
on vi. Io. 

13. Take no delight... Lit. ‘Delight not to lie any lie’. 

the outcome. 7M means usually ‘hope’ or ‘expectation’, but it occurs in the sense of ‘result’ or ‘ outcome" 
several times in this book, cp. 7.17, xx. 2-6; Job xi. 20. @& misunderstands the clause in rendering: ‘* For the custom 
(lit. ‘continuance *) thereof is not for good.’ 

14. Prate not. ( py ddodéoyer (lit. ‘babble not’), seems to bring out the meaning, cp. xxxii. (Ge xxxv.) 9; Eccles. 

v. 2. The Hebr. word means simply ‘ to converse’, cp. xl. 12. ; 
repeat not... Cp. Eccles. v. 1, and Matt. vi. 7,‘And in praying use not vain repetitions. : 

15. Hate not... Lit.‘ Hate not a warfare of work’, cp. Job vii. 1 (R. V. marg.); the verse shows that already in 
the time of Ben-Sira manual labour, the honourableness of which is often emphasized in Rabbinical writings, was held 
in high esteem; cp. Matt. xiii. 55, Mark vi. 3, and Pirge Adoth ii. 2: * Excellent is Torah study together with 
worldly business . .. all Torah without work (i.e. manual labour) must fail at length, and occasion iniquity’; this is a 
saying of Rabbi Gamaliel, a grandson of the great Gamaliel; he lived at the end of the first century A.D. Cp. also 
Qiddushin 99a (T.B.): ‘Whosoever doth not teach his son work, teacheth him to rob.’ 

husbandry. 713 in this sense occurs in Exod.i.14; 1 Chron. xxvii. 26; the verb is used in Deut. xxi. 4; Ezek. 
XXXxvi. 9, 34; Eccles. v. 8. 
ordained. Lit. ‘ apportioned *, cp. xv. 9 4 (Hebr.). 
16, 17. The order of these verses varies in the Greek MSS. 


16. Number not thyself. J2z"nn bs, the pronominal suffix used reflexively is not found in the canonical books of 
the O. T. (Smend), cp. v. 7, where another example occurs in JY""N 4N (‘make not thyself evil’; in Perge doth 


i. 17 this is expressed JOSP “IBA yen ‘nn by). An analogous usage is found in Arabic, according to Smend. 
among sinful men. (& ‘among the multitude of sinners’, cp. xvi. 6, x1. 9. ; 
wrath. The Hebr. word j\72y does not occur elsewhere; possibly it is a corruption of T73y, cp. Prov. xxii. 8 6. 


In #) there is a word-play in this clause: 73¥™ xb pay nor. 
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SIRACH 7. 17-23 


17 Humble (thy) pride’ greatly, _ 
For the expectation’ of man is decay*. 
['Hasten not to say, ‘ Violence’ ; ; 
Commit (thyself) unto God, and delight (in) His way'.] 


(h) VIL 18-21. A man's dutics to a friend, a wife, and a servant (= 2 +2 distichs). 


Fishes 18 Change not a friend for money, 
Nor a natural" brother for gold of Ophir. 
t9 Reject not’ a wise” wife ; 
And a well-favoured (wife) is above pearls. 
4H 20 *Maltreat not Ya servant that serveth truly’, 
Nor a hireling? who giveth his life (for thee). 
21 A wise slave love* as thyself, 
And withhold not from him (his) freedom. 


(Z) VII. 22-25, A man’s duties to his cattle and to his children (= 2+42 distichs). 


* =. 22_ Hast thou cattle”, look (to them)° thyself", 
And if they are® profitable, keep them‘. 
3° BH 23 €Hast thou sons, correct them, 
» And give them wives! in their youth". 


a‘soul’ & S: ‘spirit’ # F- punishment ” & 8 [3/, ‘worms’ ; ‘for worms’ 2° tt >& SL; 
the text 1s corrupt u Reading wn for nbn ¥‘Forgo not’ (pn aoroxe) & ; ‘Exchange not’ 5 (cp. 7. 26); 
‘Depart not from’ %& w>S; + ‘and good’ &; @ adds quam sortitus es in timore dei (cp. xxvi. 3 
*2 has the title *De bono servo’ y-y ‘a trusty servant’ 7° 2 Reading We for a2 (‘the hirer 
af has Jan (ep. Deut. xxxili. 3, a@ mw Neo-Heblr. word); 2nw WW b Fit, ‘a beast’ © Or ‘to it’ 
fit. ‘with thine eyes’ © Or ‘it is’ fOr ‘it’ EU has the hile “De filiis* h-h* And bow down 


17. Humble... Cp. ii. 18. 

decay. & ‘fire and the worm’, cp. Job xxv. 6, Mark ix. 48. A development of thought regarding the Hereafter 
had taken place in the intervening period between the time when Ben-Sira wrote his book and the grandson translated 
it, hence the addition in & ; cp. with the latter 1 Enoch xlvi. 3 (The book of Parables, c 94-64 B.C.): ‘... Darkness 
will be their dwelling, and worms their bed...'; and 1 Enoch xcviii. 3 (c. 134-95 B.C.): ‘...and in shame and in 
slaughter and in great destitution will their spirits be cast into the furnace of fire.’ 

In Pirge Aboth iw. 7 this verse is quoted thus: ‘ Rabbi Levitas of yabneh said, Be exceedingly lowly of spirit, for 
the hope of man is the worm.” 

Hasten not... These two additional clauses are certainly not original. 

Commit (thyself) unto... Cp. Ps. xxii. 9, xxxvii. 5 (Hebr.) ; Prov. xvi. 3. 

(h) VIL. 18-21. 
1. for money. & advapopov (‘a thing indifferent '),a mistake for duad@dpou (‘ profit ’). 

a natural brother. The reading dn ny is that suggested by Noldeke (2.4 71’, xx. 85). The word occurs in 
the Targ. of Pseudo-Jonathan and in the ‘ Fragment’ Targ. to Gen. xlix. 5 in the sense of ‘twin’, and seems preferable 
10 the text as it stands “bn nN; but Schechter thinks that the latter is correct, and compares it with the Rabbinical 
term ‘17N ON, ‘which means the trespass-offering of one who is in doubt whether he has committed an act that has to 


be atoned for by a sin-offering ; 2M MN would then mean a doubtful, questionable friend, an indifferent friend.’ The 
meaning of the verse would then be that a friend is so valuable a possession that even the semblance of one should not 
be exchanged for gold. 
gold of Ophir. Cp. 1 Kings ix. 28 ; Job xxii. 24, xxviii. 16. 
19, a well-favoured (wife). For the expression [7 N-NW (‘well-favoured’), cp. Nahumiii. 4(Smend) ; & ‘her grace’. 
pearls. The exact signification of D2 is uncertain, whether ‘ pearls’, ‘ corals’, or ‘rubies’, cp. Job xxviii. 18 ; 
Prov. xxxi. 10, and R. V. marg. - 
20. who giveth... i.e. who devotes his whole life to thy service, cp. ix. 246, li. 203 Deut. xxiv. 14. 
21. And withhold not... In reference to the law according to which servants were to be granted their freedom 
after six years of service, cp. Exod. xxi. 2 ; Deut. xv. 12-15; Lev. xxv. 39-43; Jer. xxxiv. 8-18. 
(2) VIL. 22-25. 
22. cattle. Lit. “a beast’; Smend suggests that a riding-horse is meant, cp. Neh. ii. 12, 14, which seems 
probable. Cp. Prov. xxvii. 23 ff., of flocks and herds generally. eh = 
profitable. Lit. ‘ reliable’. 
keep. Lit. ‘let it stand firm’, i.e. do not part with them. 
23. correct them. Cp. xxx. 1-3, 13; Prov. xxii. 26, xxiii, 13. 
I on give them wives ... Schechter (S¢wdécs, 2nd series, p. 96) refers to O/ddushin 30 6, where it says that 
the chief «luties of « father towards his son consist in ‘ instructing him in the Torah, bringing him into wedlock, and 
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SURMCH %. 24-41 


‘24 Hast thou daughters‘, keep! their bodies, 
And show them not a pleasant countenance. 

25 Marry thy daughter, and sorrow will depart [from thy house], 
But bestow her upon a man of understanding™. 


(7) VIE. 26-28. A man's duty to his wife and to his parcnts (= 1+2 distichs). 


26 Hast thou a wife", “abhor her not®, 
But trust not thyself to one that hateth (thee). 
27 Honour thy father with thy whole heart, 
And forget not thy mother who bare thee %in pangs%. 
28 44Remember that ‘of them thou wast born’, 
«And how canst thou recompense them for what they have done for thee”? 


(4) VII. 29-31. A man's dutics to God and to His ministers (= 24% distichs). 


29 ®*Fear God' with all thy heart", 
And reverence His priests. 
3° With all thy strength’ love’ Him that made thee, 
And forsake not His ministers. 
31 *Glorify God* and honour the priest, 
And give (them) their portion as it is commanded (thee) ; 
~The food’ of the trespass-offering, and the heave-offering of the hand™*, 
The sacrifices of righteousness, and the offerings 7of holy thingsz. 


their neck from their youth’ & (=) i > WS by mistake k ¢sons’ 39° 1< give heed to’ G& ™M -L Kat 
pucouperw (Nc-28 pooven oe) Ln epmortevons ceavrov Or, cp. v. 26b n + ‘after thy mind’ & 0-0 “cast her not 
out’ i; ‘forsake her not’ S Pe > qa>S ad @ has the title ‘De parentibus’ rr “if they had not 
been thou hadst not been’ S(=%) = ¥& has the title ‘De timore dei et honore sacerdotum’ —t ‘the Lord’ & 
& ¢ soul’ Gr v‘heart’ S w ‘honour’ § x-* * Fear the Lord’ & XX-EE HL penders this clause tn various 
ways YG" am apyns (B2> NA arapyny) 2-2 > Ge 





teaching him a handicraft’, The point of the admonition is that fathers should, by marrying their sons while 
young, save them from temptation. With the rendering of ¢ (see critical note) cp. the interpolated passage Xxx. 12a. 
24. And show them not... Lit. ‘ And cause not thy face to shine unto them"; see xxvi. 10-12, xlil. 10, IL. 
25. Marry thy daughter... Lit. ‘Let thy daughter go out, and sorrow will go out’. Marriages were arranged 
by the fathers ; daughters had no say in the choice of their husbands. 

But bestow her upon... The Hebr. word 13? in this sense occurs elsewhere in the Bible only in Gen. xxx. 20. In 
the Midrash Pesigéa 49a, it is said that a man should give up all he has (i.e. for the purpose of offering an 
adequate marriage-settlement) in order to marry his daughter to a learned man; and it goes on to say that if the 
daughter of a learned man marries one of the ‘am-/u'ares (‘the people of the land’, who were unlearned), the 
marriage would be a failure. 

(/) VIL. 26-28. 

26. abhor her not. The reference is to Lev. xxi. 7, 14. 

But trust not... See critical note on the preceding verse. 

27. The omission of this verse and the next in 3) is probably due to the fact that vv. 27 and 29 both began with 


the same words ya bo2 (‘ with all thy heart’). Ome 
Honour. Lit. ‘give glory to’; cp. Exod. xx. 12, Deut. v. 16, where the Sept. uses repo, instead of dofatw, 
as here. 

28. how canst thou recompense. Cp. the saying of Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi (middle of second century A.D.) : ‘ Be 
careful of the honour due to your mother; let the lamp be lit im its place, the table be set in its place, the couch 
be spread in its place’ (T. B. Kefhuboth 103 a, quoted in JE, 1x. 99 @). 

I for what they have done for thee. & xa@as atroi coi. 
: (4) VIL. 29-31. nS 
29. reverence. Lit. ‘regard as holy’; Gi @avpace, cp. xxxvill. 3- ae i = 
! 30. And forsake not... Cp. Lev. ii. 3, vi. 16, vii. 7, 9, 34; Num. v. 9, xvi. 8-19; Deut. xii. 19, xvill. 1-5. 
| 31. their portion. Cp. Lev. vi. 14-18. ; ee 
The food of the... Cp. Num. xv. 20f., Lev. v.6; G ‘the first-fruits and the trespass-offering *. 

/ the heave-offering of the hand. Cp. Exod. xxix. 27; Lev. vii. 32; Deut. xviii. 3; Gr hit. ‘the gift of the shoulders’. 
/ sacrifices of righteousness. Cp. Deut. xxxiii. 19; the M32 (‘meal-offering ') is most likely meant, it is called 
“a thing most holy’ in Lev. ii. 3, 10. ; : thee 

the offerings of holy things. Cp. Num. xviii. 5-11; G ‘the first-fruits of holy things’. 
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SIRACH 7.458 = 


(A) VII. 32-36. A man's duties to the poor, to his dcparted friends, to mourners, and to thé sick 
(= 1+ 3+1 distichs). 


32 "Also to the poor stretch out thy hand®, 
That the blessing may be perfected. a 
33 A gift is acceptable” in the sight of every man living, 
© And also from the dead withhold not kindness‘. 
34 Withdraw not thyself from them that weep‘, 
And mourn with them that mourn. 
35 Forget not ‘to visit the sick‘, 
For thou wilt be loved for that. 
36 In all thy doings* remember thy last end, 
Then wilt thou never do corruptly. 


(m) VIII. 1-3. A caution against quarrelling with the powerful, the rich, and the boastful 
(= 3+1 distichs). 


8 1 *Contend not with a mighty man, 
Lest thou fall into his hands”. 
2 Strive not against °the man that is rich‘, 
Lest he weigh thy price, ‘and thou be destroyed *. 
For gold‘ hath made many reckless, 
And wealth hath led astray the hearts of princes. 
3 Quarrel not with a loud-mouthed man, 
And put not wood on fire. 


a-a The text is somewhat mutilated b Reading jn (lit. ‘a grace’) for jn; ‘Grace is a gift...’ $ cH has 
the title ‘De defunctis’ a Lif. ‘mercy’ © 4 in conrogatione (zz reference to the funcral feast) & 
ff Reading ayia apr for MND 3) (‘thy heart from a friend’) __& « words’ & 

0%, has the #tle ‘De non litigando’ ) 4 the doublet: ‘That thou needest not to turn against his heart, 
contend not with a man that is mightier than thou’ #} ce-c ‘the possessor of gold’ S a Reading been 
(Smend) for TV ee >a GL f + ‘and silver’ & &-€ ‘an untutored man’ & h-h Reading 


7) VIL. 32-36. 

. Also to the poor... The reference is to sharing with the poor, &c., the tithe of every third year, cp. Deut. 
xiv. 25, 29. 

33. And also from the dead ... The reference is to offerings for (or to?) the dead; cp. Deut. xxvi. 14; Hos. ix. 4; 
Jer.xvi.7; Tob.iv.17. €« seeks to tone down the point of %) by rendering: ‘And for a dead man keep not back 
grace’; cp. xxx. 18 (Greek). 

34. Mourn... Cp. xxii. 11. 

35. to visit the sick. This has always been regarded aS a paramount duty among the Jews; the technical 
name for the visitation of the sick used in Rabbinical literature is Biggur Cholim. Schechter (0f. cét., p. 99 f.) 
says: ‘It is clear from certain injunctions in the Talmud in connexion with this duty, that it included, in case of 
need, also nursing, and sweeping the room (Peas ii. 9, Talm. J.). His friends also prayed for the patient, and it 
was part of their duty to remind him to make a will and to confess his sins, “ for all those who were about to die 
had to confess their sins.” They had also the belief that a confession, which concluded with a prayer for the 
forgiveness of sins, might bring about his recovery’; cp. Jas. v. 13-16. Inthe modern Jewish Liturgy there is a special 
Office for the visitation of the sick; see the Jew7sh Authorised Daily Prayer Book (ed. Singer), pp. 314-317- 

36. remember thy last end, Then... Cp. Pirge Aboth iii.1 : ‘Consider three things, and thou wilt not come 
into the hands of transgression: know whence thou art come, and whither thou art going, and before whom thou 
wilt have to plead thy cause, and make thy reckoning.’ 

do corruptly. For the verb NNW cp. xxx ii; Dan. ii. 9. 

Ga) VIIT. 1-3. 

VIII. 1. Lest. On the Hebr. nn here, see Smend 2 Joc. 

2. Strive not. Lit. ‘ devise not’, cp. Prov. xiv. 22. 5 

Lest he weigh thy price. i.e. lest he offer a larger bribe than thou art able to pay. & ‘Lest haply he 
overweigh thee’. 

reckless. Lit. ‘boastful’, i.e. the possession of much wealth has made men reckless in giving bribes. 
G renders, ‘ And gold hath destroyed many.’ 

And wealth... ‘And turned aside the hearts of kings’. 

3- a loud-mouthed man. Lit. ‘a man of tongue’, cp. ix. 18, xxv. 203 Jas. iii. 8. 

And put not... Cp. xxvill. 8-125 Prov. xv. 1, xxvi. 20, 21; Jas. iil. 5,6; in the Psalms of Solomon xii. 2 the 
tongue of a malicious man is compared to ‘fire in a threshing-floor that burns up the straw’. @ has ‘and heap 
not” (wy emtaroisucns) ; for the word cp. Lev. i. 12 (Sept.). 
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SIRACH &. 4-9 


(x) VIII. 4-7. A warning against associating with a foolish man; the need of having respect for 
the penitent, the aged, and the departed (= 1 +3 distichs). 


* 4 Associate not with a “foolish man4, 

Lest he despise ®(thy) sound (words)". 

5 Reproach not a man who repenteth, 
Remember that we are all guilty’. 

6 Dishonour not* a man that is old, 
For !we shall be numbered among the aged!. 

4 Rejoice not over one that is dead, 
Remember that we shall all be gathered™ (to our fathers). 


(a) VIII. 8-y. dx exhortation to learn from the wise and the aged (= 2+2% distichs). 


8 Neglect not the discourse of the wise, 
And busy thyself with proverbs ; 
For therefrom" wilt thou learn instruction®, 
That thou mayst stand? in the presence of princes®. 
9 Reject not the tradition’ of the aged, 
Which they heard® from their fathers ; 
For therefrom wilt thou receive instruction", 
That thou mayst (be able to) return answer in time of need. 


ona) for 31 (‘ princes’) —_— ‘sinners’ S$; ‘ worthy of punishment ’ & k «Laugh not at’ $ Il Reading 
mipro 1302; Saend emends the text oypro wen (‘from among ourselves some will grow old’); ‘remember 
hater. 1 3 m ‘die’ G&S n‘¢From them’ & © ‘wisdom’ & P + ‘at ease’ GV; +‘ readily ’ 248 Syro- 
Hex ; +sine querella & a‘preat men’ & t Reading nywed; ‘the discourse * & 8+ learned’ Gt 
t‘learmn’ & u ‘understanding ” && 


(z) VIII. 4-7. 

4. (thy) sound (words). The emendation of the text (see critical note) is that suggested by Matthes and 
Dyserink (ZA HV, ili. 163); cp. xi. 21; Prov. iv. 25, xxiv. 26. The rendering of €& mpéyove: is probably based on the 
corrupt Hebr. text. 

5. a man who repenteth. Lit. ‘a man who turns from transgression’. Cp. Saba mesia iv. 10 (T. J.): ‘When 
aman repenteth say not to him, “‘ Remember thy former sins.”’ 

6. Dishonour not... Cp. Pirge Aboth iv. 28: ‘He who learneth from the aged, to whom is he like? To one who 
eateth ripened grapes, and drinketh old wine.’ 

7. Rejoice not... Lit. ‘boast not’, i.e. because thou art still living, while another is dead. 

we shall all be gathered... Cp. Gen. xxv. 8; Judges ii. 10; 2 Kings xxii. 20; Job xxvii. 19. 

VIII. 8—X. 29. This division contains thirteen subsections ; the contents are miscellaneous, consisting mainly of 
rules about conduct towards many classes of persons, 

(a) VIII. 8-9. 

} 8. the discourse. For ANY’ cp. vi. 35. 
busy thyself. This form of the Hebr. word does not occur elsewhere, and its meaning here is uncertain ; 
Hart suggests "4, following S, which in Hebr. means ‘to seek out’, and has become the technical term for 
studying the Scriptures, &c. ; cp. Beth ha-Midrash, ‘the house of study,’ in li. 23. 
That thou mayst stand... Cp. xxviii. 3, xlvii. 1; & ‘minister’, cp. Prov. xxii. 29. 
g. Reject not. as2n bs, cp. vii. 193 && poy dordyet (‘miss not’), as in Vil. 19. 
the aged. Cp. 7. 6, vi. 34, xxv. 4, xxxil. (G& xxxv.) 13. ; 
Which they heard from... The reference is to the Oral Tradition, technically known as 15 cyay? man 
(lit. The Law which is according to the mouth’) in Rabbinical literature, cp. Ps. xliv.i. The following passage, from the 
| preface to the Vad ha-chazagah (‘the Strong Hand’) of Maimonides, shows the traditional behef of the Jews regarding 
this subject: ‘All the commandments which were given to Moses on Sinai were given with their interpretation ; 
for it is said, And I will give thee the tables of stone, and the Torah (“Law”), and the Mitzvah (“‘Command- 
ment”), Exod.. xxiv. 12; Zorak: that is, the Written Law; -Wéfsva/: that is, its interpretation. He commanded 
us to observe the Zorah in accordance with (75 by, lit. “according to the mouth of”) the .W/z/sveh. And this 
Mitzvah is called the Oral Law. Moses, our teacher, wrote down the whole Law with his own hand before he 
| died ...; the Afitsvah, that is, the interpretation of the Law, he did not write down; but he commanded it 
! (73 MS) to the elders and to Joshua and to the rest of Israel ; for it is written, “ All the words which ] have com- 
manded you, these shall ye observe and do” (Deut. xii. 28). And therefore this is called “ Oral Tradition”? (A71N 
nd Spay) Cp. Pirge Aboth i. 1: ‘Moses received the Torah from Sinai, and he delivered it to Joshua, and Joshua 
| to the elders (Joshua xxiv. 31 ; Judges ii. 7), and the elders to the prophets, and the prophets delivered it to the 
men of the Great Synagogue.’ 
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SIRACH 8&8. 10-16 


(6) VIII. 10-11. The danger of consorting with sinners (= 2 distichs). 


10 ¥ Kindle not the coals” of the wicked", 


Lest thou be burned with the flame of his fire. 


11> Be not enraged because of the scorner, 


That he should use* thy mouth* as an ambush, 


(c) VIEL. 12-13. Warnings against lending and standing surety (= 2 distichs). 


12 Lend not to a man that is mightier than thou, 


And if thou lend, (thou art) as one that Joseth. 


13 Be not surety "for one who is more excellent® than thou’, 


And if thou become surety (thou art)? as one that payeth. 


(d) VII. 14-19. Warnings against having dealings with various types of evil men 
(= 14+2+42-+3 distichs). 


14 Go not to law with a judge, 


For he will judge according to his good pleasure. 


15 Go not °in the way® with a cruel’ man, 


Lest thou be overwhelmed with misfortune: 
For he will go# straight before his face, 
And through his foolishness thou wilt perish. 


16 Do not obstinately gainsay® a wrathful? man, 


And ride not® with him through the desert’. 
For blood is as nothing in his eyes, 
And where there is no helper, he will destroy thee. 


x-v «Be not a companion of him who is wholly bad’ S w Reading msn by (=e) for abyn by («rush not’) 
x Reading nbmx for non> Yh has the title ‘De vitandis malis’ 2 Zs#,‘set’ 9 Reading pad (=&) for pond 
b-b ‘above thy power’ G ‘stronger’? S 4‘ take thought’ @&; ‘thou art become’ & ee SoG S; >® 
{‘rash’ @; ‘hard’ & (dz. ‘heavy’) Emomoe Ch, a mistake for wopeverar b-h pn momons paxny Gk, reading 
aye wyn oe for tsorynds ican unrighteous’? S k ‘strive not’ $ ) Reading AIA (= & S) for 7773 


(6) VILL. 10-11. 
10. Kindle not. See critical note; cp. Is. ix. 17 (18 in E.V.). 
the flame ... Cp.xlv.19. With the clause cp. the Mishna, Aéo/h ii. 10; ‘ Warm thyself at the fire of the 
wise ; but beware of their coal nba Wnt 71), that thou burn not thyself (Man ndw).” 

11. Be not enraged. Mi in Aramaic and Syriac means ‘to set in movement’, ‘to become excited’ (Smend) 
and this seems to be the meaning here (cp. @& py efavacrns). In Hebr. the cognate word NNT ineans ‘to move 
away’; it Only Occurs twice in the O.T. (Exod. xxviii. 28, xxix. 21), each time in the Niph‘al voice; but im later 
Hebrew it is common, occurring frequently m the Targums. 

scorner. Cp. Ps.i.1; ¢@ ‘an injurious man’, or ‘one who is insolent’, cp. 1 Tim. i, 13. 

That he should... @& ‘Lest he lie in wait as an ambush for thy mouth’. The meaning of the verse is that 
a man should not lose his temper before a scorner (i.e. one who scoffs at religion), because by doing so he gives 
his case away ; the scorner gains the advantage through the intemperate speech of the other. 

(c) VUI. 12-13. 

12. Lend not... Cp. Prov. xxii. 7. 

13. Be not surety... Cp. xxix. 14-20; Prov. vi. 1, 2, xi. 15, xvii. 18, xxii. 26, 27. 

more excellent. i.e. of higher social standing, cp. Esther vi. 6; see also Gen. xlix. 3 (Hebr.). 

(dz) VIII. 14-19. 

14. This verse occurs in a somewhat different form after iv. 27: ‘ Sit not with an unjust judge in order that thou 
judge not with him according to his good pleasure’ (= S here). 


For he will judge... @& ‘For according to his honour will they give judgement for him’. 
15. acruel man. Cp. Job xli. 2 (Hebr.). 


Lest thou be overwhelmed... Lit. ‘ Lest thou bear thyself down with thy evil’. ( iva pj xaraBaptvnrac xara 


cov (‘ Lest he be aggrieved against thee"), which Smend, on the basis of 3, emends thus: iva pi Baptvn ra KaKd cov 
(‘Lest thy evils bear thee down’). 


For he will go... i.e. he will follow his bent blindly, irrespective of consequences. 
thou wilt perish. Lit. ‘thou wilt be swept away’. 


x ab, Do not obstinately gainsay. Lit. ‘ Harden not thy forehead’, cp. Prov. vii. 13, xvi. 29, xxii. 243 Is. xlviil. 4; 
Ezek. lil. 7. 


a wrathful man. Lit. ‘a master of wrath’ (}N bym), 
nothing. Lit. ‘a lightly-esteemed thing’ (p), cp. Deut. xxv. 3; Prov. xi. 9; Is. iii. 5, xvi. 14. 
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SIRACH 8. 17—9. 5 


17 Take no counsel with a fool, 

For he will not be able ™to keep thy secret™, 
18 "Do no secret thing before a stranger", 

For thou knowest not what he will ultimately° do (therewith). 
19 Reveal not ’thy heart” to every man, 

And “drive not away" from thee prosperity. 


(ce) IX. 1-9. Of conduct towards women (= 24+2+243+42 distichs). 


J 1 *Be not jealous of the wife "of thy bosom’, 
°Lest she learn’ 4malice4 against thee. 
2 °Give not® thyself unto a woman, 
‘So as to let her trample down thy manhood’. 
3 &Meet not’ ®a strange woman?, 
Lest thou fall into her nets*. 


4iWith a female singer! ‘have no converse‘, 
Lest thou be taken in her snares. 
5 On a maiden fix not thy gaze, 
1Lest thou be entrapped in penalties with her'. 


m-m * to conceal the matter” & Maa Soe o>G& r-P ‘what is in thy heart’ $ 9-9 Reading 
man bx, for which Smend suggests rrp bs (‘that he drive not away °) 
/ ad inserts the title ‘De mulieribus’ bb SoG: >&S c-¢ So ip snbn iD: Gk pyde Sdaéns: WH ne ostendat 
q (=p? ben) d-d So #) NYA: G maderav wornpar (so S) =? AY I AY (? conflation ; but Peters reads so) e-e So 
GS: spn bs (dittography) ; read inn by #-£ Sow -pnma dy AyanAd (‘To cause her to tread upon thy 
high places’; cf. Hab. iii. 19); emeByvae avrny ext hv wcyvv cov Ge; ‘To give her power over all that thou hast’ & 
e-sby anpn by ® bob aor ae's 5 [ey vravra| yuvaune erarpeCopern Ck i495 wD non by anroy 
:mmipo3 (read mmpdn for the last word or mmibpn3) 7.e. ‘Consort not with a courtesan lest thou be caught in her 
flatteries or in her snares’ (aban m NH = ‘snare’, ‘stumbling-block’: B.H. divian). The line ts a doublet and 
variant on 4a 3-3 nen Dy ( point P33) k-k Read non bs (from variant in preceding line) = 3 
and (2) Gk (un evdedexele): so Smend: ® text on Sy = ‘do not sleep’ So & (zariant) ¢.¢. reading 
mmbpna zon 3p (see note 4 above): ‘Lest haply thou be caught by her attempts’ G& = ® (verdant): W text 
BMVD DI POW 7D = ‘Lest they (m.) burn thee with their mouths’ (sic /) zs hardly possible. ‘ Lest she destroy 
thee with her utterances’ (Smend keeps the reading mmpb3 of ® vartant =? ‘with her punishments’: cp. xpd = 
‘punishment’, * disorder’, ‘defect’) 1 = G (H. ‘in her fines’: UY = ‘tine’, ‘indemnity’): ‘Lest thou be 
mulcted in her dowry doubly’ §, zz/erbreting after Deut. xxii. 29 


17. Take no counsel. Cp. ix. 14 (Hebr.). 
18. secret thing ...stranger. 17... "W, evidently intended for a word-play; 17 (‘secret thing’) does not occur 
elsewhere in the Bible, but it is used in the Targums. 
what he will... do. Lit. ‘ what he will bring forth’, i.e. what mischief he will do with the secret that has been 
confided to him. For the more general use of 4» cp. Prov. xxvii. 1. 
19. every man. Lit. § all flesh’. 
drive not away. i.e. If a man publishes his private concems to all the world he will suffer for it. 
(e) IX. 1-9. 
i IX. 1. Be not jealous... The Rabbis, as Edersheim points out, often warn against groundless jealousy. Ben-Sira 
here gives a good reason for avoiding it—it may promote the realization of the thing feared. For the subject cp. 
Num. v. 14. For the expression ‘ wife of thy bosom’ cp. Deut. xiii. 6. 


2. Give not thyself unto a woman. On the other hand, a man ought not to go to the other extreme, and be 
Over-trustful. 


{ Z 
| So as to let her trample down thy manhood. Lit. ‘to cause her to tread upon thy high places’; cp. for the 


ned 


expression Hab. iii. 19. zr ‘that she should set her foot upon thy strength’. The term ‘high places’ in such 
connexions appears to have lost its original significance, and to have acquired the meaning ‘strength’ or the like: 
SO 8 renders the word in xlvi. 9; and the LXNX (ecxvs) and Ongelos render similarly in Deut. xxxii. 13.. The man who 
on | is ‘toa over by his wife is held up to pity and scorn as no man in several passages in the Talmud (see Edersheim 
am F on the verse). 
| 3. Meet not a strange woman. ¥) has ‘draw not nigh’. ‘Strange woman’, as in Proverbs (cp. ii. 16, vil. 5) = 
courtesan. For the doublet in # at the end of this verse see critical note. 
5. fixnot thy gaze. Cp. Matt. v. 28. : 
a | Lest thou be entrapped in penalties with her. Or ‘lest thou be caught in her punishments’. The verb might 
: also be rendered ‘lest thou come to fall’ (in the penalties inflicted on her account). Perhaps ‘penalties on her 
account’ would be a better rendering. Such cases involved a fine of 50 shekels, and an indissoluble marriage 
| according to Deut. xxii. 28-29. 
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SIRACH 9. 6-9 


6 Give not thyself unto the harlot, 


™Lest thou lose™ "thine inheritance”. 
; °PLook not round about thee? 4in the streets of a city 4, 
* And wander not about in the broad places thereof. 
8 *t Hide thine eyct from a lovely woman, 
"And gaze not" upon beauty which is not thine ; 
“By the comeliness* of a woman many “have been ruined“, 
* And this way* passion flameth “like fire. 


9 *8With a married woman? Psit not at table?, 


¢And [mingle not] wine in her company° ; 
Lest thou incline “thine heart? towards her, _ 
*And in thy blood® ‘[descendest]* to the Pit. 


m-m So Gi wa py anodeons: so S = TANN jb (cp. Prov. xxix. 3); 2 210n 33 (‘Lest thine inheritance remove : cp. 
Num. xxxvi. 7). Peters keeps WON and explains it as an Aramaism fr. D1 = ‘to take away ’—‘ Lest she take 


away’, &c. n-n So # = G; & ‘the inheritance of money’ © here ts very corrupt P-P So Ge py 
mepiBrerov = (?) paann bx (so Pelers, Smend): WB band = S (ayosm) a-4 So & = S Wy swan (so Smend: 
Peters pwmoA): WH PY AN WI (corrupt) Tr G Kae ev tas epnpats (S3 pupas: Eth ‘streets ’) auTys pn 


nave = MMIINA Horn Sxr (read AMINA for last word, with Smend). & ‘And thou shalt be inscribed in the 


book of sins’ (? reading mmI21NI soe): arma ans one) (corrupt) {3 may be rendered: ‘to be treated with 
contumely in the sight of thine eyes and to be amazed behind her house’] 8 vv. 8-g (partly) are cited in 
Sanhedrin (T.B.) 100 4, Fcbamoth 63 6 as follows: 
jn nen pry odyn (= 8a) 
:annyna abn jp (= 4b or 3b) 
(v.1. adya Sys) mdye on Sy (= 9a) 
27a pay ond (= gb) 
Anne OA A AWN ANINA 2 (= 8c) 
eI 2D DWN 
i.e. Hide thine eyes from a lovely woman, 
Lest thou be caught in her snares; 
Turn not aside to her, 
To mingle wine and strong drink with her: 
For through the comeliness of a beautiful woman many have been ruined, 
And ‘all her slain are a mighty host’ (Prov. vii. 26) 
[|S has a double recension of ver. 9, one before and one after ver. 8| t-t ® py poy = & (op@arpov) : Talmud 
(PrV)+ cou (N48 C 106 157 254 Sah: cp. #faciem tuam = S$) uu #9 pan 5x1 = G& Kae py xaTapavbave = S& 
v-¥ Reading win (for avr of ®) = G ev cada: so L (70 248 Syro-Hex ev yap x. = & and Talim.) wow So 
W inne: G exAavyOnoav: S ‘have perished’ =-* So $3) = G wat ex rovrov: >S 3-Y® text ‘her 
lovers’ WanAN: read NINN = ‘love’ =—G: ‘her love’ S 2-2 So G = S (reading US): W Na ‘in the fire’ 
a-a i abya oy (i.e. mdy3): S' ‘With the mistress of a house’ Ee nbya) S* = G pera umavdpov -yuvarxos b-b {77, 
‘stretch not out thine elbow’ (reading qbyx on Sy = $1 ‘prop not thine elbow’): so the doublet in 248 kav py 
katakhtOns ex ayxakwv per autns (so Clem. Alex. with ex ayxeva Sor ex ayxahor) : Ee ( paraphrasing) ‘multiply not 


talking *: G& py «abou To cuvodov: ® fex? ‘do not taste’ pyon by c-c Reading 7? my JOON Say =sl (which has 
old wine’): cp. the Talm, citation: G ‘And revel not (xat py cvpBodoxornons) with her at the wine’: S* ‘Nor 


shalt thou protract conversations with her’ (zw7th the variant yon for yon): W vex av wy aon by (Cz Sse 
“w my NaDN, ze.‘ And imbibe not strong drink in her company’: /hés may underlie G) dd So Wy (ab) 3: 
also Clem. Alex. n xapdia and &: G 7 uxn cov €-e ® DMI G nat to mvevpare (bul Clem. Alex. apati: so St 


6. Lest thou lose thine inheritance. Cp. Prov. xxix. 3 (‘he that keepeth cormpany with harlots wasteth his 
substance’): cp. also Prov. v. 10, vi. 26. 

7. Look not round about thee in the streets... A warning against giving opportunities to the courtesan: 
cp. Prov. vii. 8 f. 

vu. 8-9 cited in the Talmud. See critical note. 

8. ... many have been ruined. Cp. Prov. vi. 26. 

this way passion (/i. love) flameth like fire. Cp. Job xxxi. 12 (sinful passion compared to fire). 

9. With a married woman sit not at table. Lit. ‘ stretch not out thine elbow’ (corrected Hebr. text: see critical 
note). #) has ‘do not eat’ (contrast 94, which refers to drinking in her company—eating and drinking form, perhaps, 
a designed contrast). The verse is a general warning against undue familiarity. The married woman is the subject 
of the verse; but the reference is not intended to exclude her husband. Married women were often present with 
their husbands at banquets given to guests—such occasions are dangerous, says Ber-Sira. Cp. Pirge Aboth i. 3 
(a saying of Jose b. Jochanan): * Prolong not converse with a woman’ (and Taylor’s note): cp. also John iv. 27, and, 
in our book, vii. 28. 

And [mingle not] wine in her company. Or ‘arid irnbibe not strong drink in her company’ (see critical note). 
Lest thou incline thine heart towards her. Or ‘lest thine heart incline towards her’. Cp. Prov. vii. 25. 
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SIRACH 9. 10-15 


(7) IN. 10-16. Precepts regarding fricnds and others (= 2+24+4 343 distichs). 
Forsake not 'an* old friend, 
For the new [is not his equivalent ]*. 
New wine is a new friend ; 
"But when old—then thou mayst drink it?! 


Envy not ‘the ungodly man‘, 
For thou knowest not what Jhis destiny shall be?. 

kTake no pleasure* tin the arrogant man that prospereth!, 
Remember that ™he shall not escape unpunished” "till death™. 


Keep far from the man that hath power to kill, 

° And so thou needest have no terror® Pof death's terrors ?. 
“But when? thou comest nigh (him) "commit no fault’, 

Lest he take away ‘thy life* 
Know that thou marchest amid snares, 

And walkest tupon nets*. 


As far as thou canst "associate with" thy neighbour, 
And converse with the wise. 

*w With” *the intelligent*® let Ythy communing’ be, 
And all thy converse 7in the Law of the Most High’. 


(4 ‘guilty ‘): S* ‘condemned to death’: so #) cov Hf Reading NON: so (?) G& okta@nons and S: ® fexd 7M 
(repeated by misiake from previous clause) ff So HG: ‘thy’ S E-£ Gk oux cor edicos aro = 19 mI Nd 
(so read with Peters, §&c.): S ‘doth not attain unto him’: #,... 1 (partly illegible) b-h ® sasenen AMS je 
“it, «But when old—afterwards thou mayst drink it’: (NUN = 43MM ‘mater lectionis’): G eav wadatwby per 
euhpoourns (? reading NIN for ANN: so Levz) meoae avrov (3 evades the difficulty of WB) i yer eeNa dk bo£av 
apaptwrou (3 = W) 35) So ® (dt. ‘ what his day [shall be]’): @ re cota (so N* A = 3: 70 248 ts cor: 
106 re cori: 55 254 Tt te£erat) n xaraotpopy avrov: & ‘what his end shall be’ K-k So Gi (un evdoxnoys) = 
mgin by (so read with Peters): ® illegible for this word (Levi reads sapn = 8; Smend >nan) Li mdyn pa 
(ne BN adj. cp. Ps. cxxiv. 5): Gi ev evdoxeas (B Sah evdoxa for evodig) accor = Y m-m #) mp3 wb = Gi ov pn 
dixatwboow nn G& ews gdov = Nw Wy (correct W ny fo wy with G& and S)=S o-o So #: * And thou shalt 
have no suspicion’ (xat ov py [= bye] umonrevans) Uk P-P So ® (cp. Job xv. 21): GoSov Oavarov K& a-a So 9 
BNI = 5S: cav & ry penn xd: G& yn (Ce by) mAnppednons: + Not] S ‘make not thy breath guilty’ 
("1 from line 13d which & omits) ss Iw WW: ty Cony cov && t-t nem Sy: & ‘upon the battlements 
of a city’ (ewe enadfewv mohews) =? DY NN by (Hart, comparing Jer. xxvii. (1.) 15 Hebr. and LXX): & mar, 
however, depend upon a variant nyvwsy (understood as =‘ strong places’? instead of nets’): Peters proposes NUS 
(‘pinnacles’: cp. Zech. iv. 7) 9 0H aay 7 Spr. sense (cp. Eccles. i. 13, iii. 10 = ‘be occupied’, ‘ busied with’) : 
Hart renders (Hebr. sense) ‘ answer kindly’: @ oroxaca (= ‘have regard for’, ‘seek after’: cp. 2 Mace. xiv. 8) 


Veer. 15 follows 16 in & wow So H = S: tra & x-3 9) = G& cuverwy: ‘him that feareth God’ $ 
y-9H JHIv'n = & o dadoyopos cov (1) “M=‘ reckoning’ 7 B.H.: here ‘interchange of thought’, ‘communing’ : 
cp. Xxvil. 5-6) 2-2 So & (and & corrected text): W tmp (read * N73) 


And in thy blood [descendest] to the Pit. For the expression ‘in thy blood®* (lit. ‘with blood’) cp. 1 Kings 
ii. 9 (‘bring his grey hairs down to the grave with blood’). The reference is to the vengeance of the husband, 
who slays the adulterer. Cp. Prov. vii. 26, 27 (esp. 27.2, ‘her house is the way to Sheol’). ‘The Pit’ = Sheol, as 
often elsewhere. 


(f) LX. 10-16. The subject-matter is rather varied, ranging from friends (z. 10) to warnings as to the attitude 
to be adopted towards prosperous godlessness (zz. 11-12), and the tyrant (7.13), and precepts regarding the value 
of good companionship (#v. 14-16). 

10. Forsake not an old friend. The Alphabet of Ben-Sira has a similar admonition : ‘ An old friend repudiate not.’ 

11. Envy not. In the sense of desiring to be like him: cp. xlv. 18; Prov. ill, 31, xxiv. f. 

his destiny. Lit. ‘his day’, i.e. the day of his death (G& ‘his overthrow’). 

12. Take no pleasure in the arrogant... till death. According to Ben-Sira’s view the overthrow of the godless 
man who prospers for a time is Ceriain: cp. xvi. 6-12 (also 13), xxi. 10, xl. 15 ff. 

13. Keep far from the man that hath power to kill. Avoid contact with tyrants: cp. Prov. Xvi. 14, Xx. 2. 

have no terror of death’s terrors. For the terror of death cp. Job iii. 25, xv. 21, &c. (phrase). 
...thou marchest amid snares, and walkest upon nets. Cp. Job xvii. 8, 9 (‘...he walketh upon the 
toils’, &c.). For && see critical note. 

vv. 14-16: an admonition to associate only with wise and pious men. 

14. associate with thy neighbour. The meaning is not quite certain (see critical note). Smend renders: 
‘advise (Jerate) thy neighbour’: teach and instruct others, but be careful, above all, to learn thyself of the wise. 

converse with the wise. On the other hand, the wise have as little as possible to do with the ungodly ; 
Cp. vill. 17, Xi. 9, xii, 13 ff, xiii. 17, Kc. 
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SIRACH 9. 16—10. 6 


»* 16 Let men of rectitude be the companions of thy board*,; 
And in the fear of God be thy boast. 


(g) IX.17—X. 5. The value of God-fearing wisdom as cxcmplified in rulers (= 24+342 distichs). 


17 "By the cunning-handed” ‘a shapely work is devised‘, 
4Even so4 one who ruleth over his people (must be) “wise in discernment ®. 
18 A man (full) of tongue is dangerous ‘in the city’, 
£And he that is hasty in speech® is detested. 
10 1A wise governor’ Jinstructeth) his people ; 
And the rule of one that is discerning is well-ordered*. 
2 As is the governor 'of a people!, so are his officers ; 
And as is the head of a city, ™so™ are its inhabitants. 
3A reckless king? ruincth °his people®, 
But a city becometh populous through Pihe prudence of its princes?. 
41The rule over the world is in the hands of God, 
And at the right time He setteth over it ‘one that is worthy’. 
5 In the hand of God is "the rule of every man”, 
And He investeth *the commander® with his dignity. 


LL 


6 tRequite not [evil to] thy neighbour' for any wrong, 
%And walk not in the way of pride”. 


ana j) sind Sy9 = G& on avvdeemvn cov (so S ‘eaters at thy table’) b-b® pvp wana: G ev yeipe cexuitov: 
5 ‘By the wisdom of the judge’ (= 74 npana) -€ epyor exawverOnoerat (=? MYy Naw): ‘the city is established’ 
S (=? yr avr): awry Jen =? ‘uprightness is preserved’ so Peters. Perhaps “S8> WM should be read 
(ax might casily be corrupted to Wy as in S: and 3" ts an easy correction of nw” in G: W" = ‘something 
shaped or formed’). Smend keeps ® which he renders: ‘a work of art’ (wy, cp. WD 1 Kings vi. 35) ‘ is mastered’ 
d-d 77. ‘and’ (7) = &) e-e Cp. S ‘wise and prudent’ (=? DDN: so read here with Peters) coos ev Roy 
avrou Ge. 2 feat m3 DIN (wrongly attaching m)"3 fo v, 18) = ‘wise of (?) speech’ (Aw3 from MOA = NOI; cp. Veo- 
Hebr. wy = ‘vain speech’). G@?=W ff Reading wyr for wa=S: G~-& © =! wm dy nem (pars. NW, 
cp. Syr. 75 by 303 = ‘to speak hastily, unadvisedly *) = G xat o spomerns ev Noy avrov hit pr. tif. ‘de 
iudicibus’ ii Dy Haw (read Dan for Dy = & S) Ji toy 2 (read apy = && S) K-E & mw (read | 
| 
/ 
{ 


(4) X.6-18. Pride in rulers ruins whole nations (= 24+4+24+14441 distichs). 


WID) = G reraypery: S ‘settleth his city ’ V1 G& tov Aaow avrov (6u/ NC-8 248 &c. Syro-Hex #> avrov = B 8) 
m-m So 9 (j3) = S: G ravres (= b3) (zu. 2 and 3 tr. in ®) no ® yD tn = G Baordevs anadevtos: * An 
unrighteous king’ & 0% SoG = wy: W py pb amy = S: G dwacter (= Dnt’) Q Iv. 4 and & tr. 
mB tt SoGS(= Ww or W2) Wee THY aaa da mbemn: S ‘power of all’ (omilting 333): ‘ prosperitas 
(read “ potestas”) hominis’ % = #: Peters nndyn: evodia (? for e€overa) avdpos G88 Hf} PND = G& ypapparews 
(traditional rendering of Ppa: the Targums render same word by ‘scribe’ [N15D] 7 Gen. xix. 10) tt 3 Ox 
yd yn oben : & ‘Be not wroth with thy neighbour’ (4 pyacns [al. pymons | = ? wn Sx) re mAyowr: S ‘ Offend 
not thy friend’ [>$ G yn = ‘evil’ of ®: probably added to produce word-play with yr] wu §oH= 5: G4 


16. Let men of rectitude be the companions of thy board. Cf. vi. 10. 

(g) IX. 17-—X. 5. 

17. By the cunning-handed ... wise in discernment. In spite of the uncertainty of the text (see critical notes) 
the gencral sense is clear; just as the skill of the trained adept produces a perfect piece of work, so insight (or? wise 
speech) enables the wise man (or ruler) to govern his people successfully. 

aN J A wise governor ... well-ordered. Cp. Prov. xx. 8. The word rendered ‘ governor ’=lit. ‘ judge’, ‘ magis- 
trate’; here it is applied to rulers (cp. vii. 6, #2 and &): cp. also verses 2 and 24 of this chapter, and xli. 18. 

Instructeth has the idea of moral discipline. 
2 As is the governor... his officers. Cp. Prov. xxix. 12. The Hebrew word rendered ‘officers’ = lit. 
interpreters ’, i.e. those who represent the ruler and interpret his will to the people. 

3- A reckless king. Lit. ‘a king broken loose’ (viz. from all restraints): cp. Exod. xxxii. 23 (‘the people . . . 
broken loose’). ; 

4. The rule... of God...setteth over it one that is worthy. Cp. Dan. ii. 21. ‘One that is worthy,’ i.e. a worthy | 
ruler: such good heathen kings as Cyrus are in the writer's mind, probably. 
5. In the hand of God is the rule of every man. Or (pointing 133) of every man of power: i.e. the power of rulers 
comes from God. Cp, Wisd. vi. 1 ff. Gr has ‘ success’ (so Peters reads): the success which enables a man to secure | 
power and rule well comes from God. 

(4) X. 6-18. 

6. Requite not... Or 1 may be rendered: ‘in the case of every wrong requite not,’ &c. Lévi renders: | 
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SIKACH 10. 


“I 


7 ‘Pride is hateful to the Lord and to men, 


“And before both oppression is an offence. 


8 Sovereignty is transferred from nation to nation 


*On account of the violence of pride®*. 


9 How should he that is dust and ashes vaunt himself’, 


2He whose entrails rot (even) during his life? ? 


. 10*A suspicion (?) of disease defieth (?) the physician*— 


To-day a king», and to-morrow Che shall fall*! 


71 When a man dieth he inheriteth 


“Worm and maggot, lice and creeping things’. 


t2 The beginning of pride is °when a man becometh shameless®, 


And ‘his heartf departeth from his Maker. 


( freely) kas in mpacce pndev ev epyors uBpes [3 adds the doublet, perhaps translated from a Hebr.variant of the verse, ‘from 
all sins and lying depart, and walk not in a lofty spirit’ (reading NNI_for sT)] Pr. for’ Seow aw 
pwy bay Wy = Ge cae e£ apcporepov mAnppedyoer ada (bul for last two words N°*® 7O 248 mAnppedeca adiccas): et 
exsecrabilis omnis iniquitas gentium # =? omy Sy 43 axe: S = W with +9 (peyn Syn) x-s So npn bia 
MINI: dea adixras Kat vSpees Kat ypnpara G& = S ‘Because of sins and pride and Mammon’: +diversos dolos 
= car Suahopa (cp. vil. 18, xlii. 5 = VND) ¥ +‘there is not a more wicked thing than a covetous 
man: for such an one setteth his own soul to sale’ 70 248 & (so A.V.= qudapyupou pev yap ovder avopwrepov 
ovTos yap Kae THY eavtov Wuyny exnpaxtoy roe: B niliil est iniquius quam amare pecuniam hic enim animam suam 
venalem habet—a catechetical addition ; see Hart) 2-2 Reading (with one correction of ®) 1 DY wn AWN: 
@& ‘ Because in life I (or they) have cast away his bowels’, ove ev Can eppupa (so B: buf 248 &c. eppupav) ra evdoabta 
avrov: proiecit 1: Syro-Hex e£ovderwce (2 a correction): WY text has aw which yields no satisfactory sense: emend 
fo OO from DDY='to rot’. & (correct text: see Lévi, Peters) ‘whose sides and bowels worms creep through 
during his life’ —-®-® Zex/ very dificult. NB Yay Abny ynw = G ‘A long disease the physician mocketh’ 
(paxpor appworTnpa oKwnret (C OKOTTEL, Sah OKOTTEL, 248 &C. womret, 254 &c. exxonret) taTpos (Noe tarpov). & has 
@ doublet: omnis potentatus brevis vita (= “4. pr.?). Languor prolixior (= paxpay) gravat medicum. Brevem 
(= pexpov) languorem praecidit medicus [ere ‘ gravat medicum’ = #® KB Aas’: and ‘ praecidit’ = corre: or 
exxonter, suggesting a variant ASYM ‘cuts short”). yw i xviii. 32 = ‘ much’ (‘ much luxury’ noyn pow): Lut in 
Job iv. 12, xxvi. 14 2#=‘a little’ (‘the whisper of’): so zs Neo-Hebr. (suspicion of a thing, ‘patticle’): the meaning 
of Uy? rs also uncertain (? gleam, provoke, grieve, defy): 1) mzghf mean: *a long disease provokes (grieves, 
defies) the physician’: or ‘there is a suspicion of disease—the physician is alarmed ’—or as rendered above in 
text b-b SoH = G& (4+ na): $ ‘walking’ (ban for bn: « walking to-day and dead to-morrow ’) c-c ip 
bys) : TeAeurnve: Cr = S d-1 So ip vio OND aydim MI: Ut epmera xat Onpia nar cxwdnxas (cxwAnkas =nyhim no: 
eprera = WII: G may not be in original order): 3% and his worm before him creepeth’ (= wo 9339 Oy AM) 
[Zn Neo-Hebr. 132 pl, O33 = ‘ vermin ” or ‘lice 4] e-e ® tw OTN = G& avépwrov aduorapevou aro Kuptov (free 
rendering : WU = Hof. part of ny) ft Reading 125 with & and 3: ® 119 [S renders the whole verse: ‘ The 
a ie 
“Quelle que soit la faute ne punis pas ton prochain.’ The sentiment (cp. Lev. xix. 37) seems hardly in place here, 
the sudden introduction of ‘neighbour’ having no apparent justification from the context. For this line the doublet 
in 3 (see critical note) gives: ‘from all sins and lying keep far away’ (= ? PM UND ye'd b>), which yields a satis- 
factory sense and harmonizes with the context. It may well represent a variant (and superior) Hebrew reading. 
The connexion would then be: from all sins and lying keep away, but especially avoid the sin of pride. 
7- And before toth. Lit. ‘and from both of them’, i.e. in the opinion of both God and men: (j = *305). 
* Oppression’ is not only an offence against men (in their social life), but also an offence against God. 
8. Sovereignty is transferred from nation to nation. i.e. nations decline and fall (for reasons adduced in 86). 
On account of the violence of pride. The versions (see critical note) add a further reason—greed of money. 
Of this, however, there is no trace in 1, and it may be due to later revision. God will not allow pride in nations to 
go unpunished ; much less in the case of individual men (cp. xvi. 11). There is probably an allusion to the transfer 
of the sovereignty of Syria from the Ptolemies to the Seleucidae, which was consummated by the victories of 
Antiochus III (a comparatively recent event when Ben-Sira presumably wrote). Ben-Sira, however, makes the 


principle one of universal application, and, perhaps, hints that the sovereignty of the Seleucidae is not likely to be 
More permanent than that of other oppressive world-, owers. ; 

9-11 have probably some contemporary historical incident in view: Smend suggests that it was the death of one of 
the Ptolemies; perhaps Ptolemy 1V (died 204 B.c.). According to Dio Cassius, this monarch died of a painful 
disease (view yadeny petadddrtet Tov Biov). 

9. ..- he that is dust and ashes. Cp. Gen. xviii. 27 (cp. also xvii. 32 and xl. 3 of our book). ; 

10. asuspicion of disease... The logical gaps in the verse seem to be due to rapid description (adopted for 
graphic effect)—a sudden and (seemingly) trifling ailment defies the physician : the next day all is over. 

11. When a man dieth... worm... Cp. Is. xiv. 11. Cp. also vil. 17 of our book. ; 

a The beginning. According to Smend the word so rendered denotes (like M'C'N) the essence or chief part 
of a thing. 
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SIRACH 10. 13-19 


13 “For sin is the rallying-place of insolence®, 


» And its source overflowcth with depravity >. ; 
For this cause ‘hath God stricken such an one marvellously', 
And smitten him to the uttermost. 


14 jJThe throne of the proud! God overthroweth, 


* And setteth* the humble in their place’. 


16" The roots of the proud™ God "sweepeth away’, 


¢And extirpateth them to the foundations of the earth®. 


17 ®He teareth them out of the earth? 4and rooteth them up", 


And extinguisheth their memory *from among men’. 


18 Insolence *was not the heritage of man‘, 


‘Nor savage wrath' (apportioned) to the earth-born. 


(‘) X. 19-25. Honour to whom honour is due (= 2+2+2+1 distichs). 


19 An honourable race is what? The race of men! 


"An honourable race is that which feareth God. 


beginning of the sins of men is their pride, and their deeds (=1nvyn) make foolish their heart "| e-@ So: 
apyn unepnpanas Cx for par mp: S ‘the source of sin is pride’ = apyn apaprias umepndana the reading of 248 
Syro-Hex and Chrysostom b-h So ® Apr wD ANPO: Kae o Kparev avtns eLopBpyote Pdedvypa Gi: ‘and 
fornication is the source of both’ S (ir often in Biblical Hebrew of sins of unchastity): G apparently read 
map for mpm (so Lez) ii Reading yw orbs wban with Smend (so Peters substantially): napedo€acev 
(=s0b5i) Kuptos ras exaywyas (=D) G: ‘God separated (=? nba) their conflicts’ $: #9 Aes yoo DTd 125 xdp 
(‘God filled his heart with a stoke’: 195 yon corrupt) 33 So = &: Opovous apyovrov C Kk 32 Le. aw 
1G adds two lines (=v. 15): pitas cOvov efetiAev o Kuptos cat eburevcey Tametvovs avt auray = 


obs spy os (eae’) “py (15 a) 
:onnn ony yor (15 b) 


(15a) ‘The roots of the proud God plucketh up, 
(15 b) And planteth the humble in their place’: so 5. 


Here 15a ts a doublet of 16a; and 18b a doublet of 14 b (with slight variants). Smend and Léui (but not 
Peters) regard the verse, however, as original, and as omitted in 3 accidentally (by homototeleuton) n-m 7 
no napy ‘ The traces of the nations’ (read O's) “py with Peters): &3 = DR) Napy ‘ The traces of the proud’ (so 
Smend): G xwpas ebvov = A (cp. xvi. 3 NAPY = roms) n-n 7 NON = ‘stoppeth up’: Fraenkel proposed NORD 
(Is. xiv. 23) or DREND or BOND (:ndicated also in ALS. of 1): G xatectpepev: 2 py (S suggests Wy DN py 
ody, Jia above) °°  ypyp pay ay ove = ‘And their root (? root-offshoots) He cutteth down to the 
earth’: dzf Gk cat amwdecev avtas ews Gepedcav yns = 7S pap jy oe" (cp. Amos ix. 3), which ts preferable (the 
first word of and distich should be a verb on analogy of previous verses: hence Dee 1s preferable). & “And 
destroyed from the earth their memory’ (cp. 17 b) p-p Reading (yap) ono) (cp. xlvili. 15: so Lees, Smend): 
#@ (pawe) ono: = ‘and He scoureth them from’, &c. (cp. Ezek. xxvi. 4): eénpavey e£ avtav (A X&* and some 
cursives e&npev avrous) Ci o-4 DENN JH; Kas anwdecev avrous i ; ‘He destroyeth them and uprooteth them and 
sweepeth them away’ S tr So & (=o or vino) H yaND = G& (dul repetition of this word cannot be 


right) SSG ovx exticta: avOpwomors = wrod abn 3 (so read) =S&§: ® ms xb (‘ doth not befit *) 
STAN Nyy Hy: ovde opyn Oyzou Gi a-u Zines b and c omitted in ® by homototeleuton. Gi omeppa evtyzov Trovov ; 


13 For sin is the rallying-place (m\p1) of insolence, And its source (1 1)PP) Overfloweth with depravity. 
Insolence’, i.e. aggressive wrongdoing —sinning with a high hand, contemptuous both of God and men—finds its 
source OF reservoir in sin, which also pours forth every form of depravity. The words rendered ‘ rallying-place’ and 
*source’ occur together (as synonyms) in xliii. 20= ‘pond’: but text doubtful; see critical note there. 
such an one [lit. ‘him’]...him. i.e. the proud and arrogant sinner. 
14. The throne of the proud... Cp. 1 Sam. ii. 7f.; Luke i. 52. 
15. For this verse see critical note. 

_16. The roots of the proud God sweepeth away (v. /. ‘rooteth out"). Cp. Ps. xliv. 2 (3): ‘With Thy hand thou 
didst root up nations and plant them in’ (corrected text). In 164 (‘extirpateth them,’ &c.) there may be an allusion to 
Sodom. Cp. Ezek. xvi. 49. 

17, extinguisheth their memory. The worst punishment of all: cp. xxxviil. 23; Deut. xxxii. 26. 
18 was not the heritage. Or ‘ was not ordained’. . 
the earth-born. Lit. ‘born of a woman’, i.e. mortal: cp. Job xiv. 1. 
(2) X. 19-25. 
19. An honourable race is what?... Mankind may attain to honour or dishonour, in accordance with their 
relation to God. 
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SIRACH 10. 19-27 


A despicable race is what? The race of men"! 
“A despicable race is that which transgresseth the commandment *. 


20 Among brethren their head is honoured, 


And he that feareth God *among his own people’. 


22 beSojourner and stranger, alien and poor man‘— 


Their glory is the fear of God. 


23 A poor man that hath understanding is not to be despised, 


Nor is 4any man of violence* to be honoured. 


24 ©Prince®, ruler and governor are honoured, 


fBut none is greater than he that feareth God?. 


25 *Nobles will serve a servant that hath understandings, 


hAnd a wise man will not complain®. 


(7) X. 26-29. The wrong and the right kind of self-estcem (= 2+ distichs). 


26 ‘Play not the wise man‘ when thou doest thy business, 


JAnd glorify not thyself) in the time of thy need. 


27 Better is he that worketh and hath wealth in abundance, 


Than he that glorifieth himself 'and lacketh sustenance’. 


(uf Syro-Hex Eth > satov;) a pofovperor (254 0 oBovpevos) tov xuptoy > = ombs xv 4909 yr (so $+ ‘the 
honourable race is that which observeth the commandment’): for c Qi has oneppa aripov nov; omeppa arOpwrov 
= enand yr enp mbps yr (so 8) vv SoH =—S: G& OTEppa atipov Teor 5 (but Syro-Hex Eth> zotov 3) 
ot mapaBawortes evtodus 2-8 Qi ev offakpas avrov = YHPI (so Peters): Sash (se Lévi), te. ( is more 
honourable) than he’: Smend emends yy b Some cursives Complut.+ (=v. 21) npoodn eas (248 mpo 
Ankews) upyn PoBas xuprov exBodns be apyy (exBory Se apyys 248) kar (> 248) ocKAnpicpos Kar umepnparra—a summary tn 
gnomic form of verses 7-25 (Hart) CC So: Gi mdovotos Kat evdugos cat mrwyos = LW TAIN wy (for wa 
ti 939): & ‘Sojourner who is poor and troubled’ 9-4. 9 fective DLN] tN 9D (Smend): Adler a[ 7] ve b5 
“every One that is exalted’ (so Levi, with some reserve): G avdpa apaprwdov: $ ‘ the godless rich’ (reading “yeiy 
Jor Ws) cp. & (virum peccatorem divitem) — &-© # defect. G peyoray nat =I} (so read with Smend and Strack): 


Adkr, Peters) Ww 3S=G {So 3 = G& (+ avr): S ‘And there is none who is greater than he that 
honoureth (= 13219) the God-fearer’ (+733 ?@ variant from line above) 8-€ So Gr omKern cop edevdepor 
Aetroupynoovew = Wy ON boi Ty (so Smend, Peters) = ie 21) {7Ja3n on bysien nay bh eu aynp 


emlioTHPaVv ov yoyyuoe: = {INN xb Don vent (so read with Peters): 3‘ And a wise man when he is corrected will 
not complain’? = G+ memadevpevos (so 70 248 Syro-Hex: cp. @). [B® has for both distichs : 
oma Sst ray 
spiny xd [on Fay 
i.e. °A slave that hath understanding is exalted ; 
And a slave that is wise will not murmur’ | 


+i So oonnn dx = G py codutov: % noli te extollere = py doéacgou (b): S ‘Be not slack’ (jannn? for adnnn) 
[#& ¢ransposes verbs in a and b} 1) So ® & S: Het noli cunctari (verb transposed from (a)) k-k 9 
17 ANN = S: G epyaopevos nae mepiccevor ev maow (so N* V 70 248 Syro-Hex # = Sah) = #) 3 (worth b3 for 
1): Bev raow y meperarer zs nol original -l Readmg pwd 0m (so Levr, Smend, §c.): Gk kat anopwv aprwr 





zo. Among brethren their head is honoured, And he that feareth God... A comparison is implied. Just as 
among a people (brethren) the leader is honoured, so the God-fearer is honourable among men. ‘ Brother’ often = 
fellow-member of the same community or nation (cp. vii. 12). The alternative rendering (see critical note) is ‘ but 
he who feareth God is more honourable than he’. 

[For ~. 21/see critical note.] 

22. Sojourner and stranger, alien and poor man... The reference is, perhaps, to poor Jews living in heathen 
lands (so Smend). & (‘The rich man, the honourable and the poor’) makes the statement more general. All classes 
alike, whatever their condition, find their highest glory in the fear of God. f : : 

23. A poor man that hath understanding. i.e. a poor man who is pious, since piety (fear of God) is the only 
true source of wisdom according to Ben-Sira. Poverty and piety are often synonymous in the Psalms. 

any man of violence. Even though he be rich. & (‘the godless rich’) expresses this distinctly. 

25. Nobles will serve a servant that hath understanding. Cp. Prov. xvii. 2f. Character overcomes all the 
artificial barriers of social conventions. 

(7) X. 26-209. 

26. Play not the wise man. i.e. do not make a show of superior wisdom—do thy work quictly and honourably; 
do not pose as being superior to thy work (for then the work will suffer). Such superior wisdom is an excuse for idleness. 

And glorify not thyself... Viz-as to what thou mightst have done. The fact remains that all that thou 
couldst have done has not availed to keep off want. a , 

27. Better is he that worketh... The man who goes quietly about his work, and ‘does’ it, is infinitely 

superior to one who merely talks and boasts ; cp. Prov. xii. 9. 
And lacketh sustenance. i. e. through his own idleness. 


ga" 


SIRACH 10. 28—11. 3 


w* 28 My son, glorify thy soul in humility, 
™ And give it discretion™ "such as befitteth it™. 
29 Who will justify him that condemneth himself? ? 
And who will honour him that dishonoureth “himself¢ ? 


(a) X.30—XI.1. Wisdom rather than mere wealth brings honour (= 3 distichs). 


30 There is a poor man that is honoured on account of his wisdom, 
* And there ist he that is honoured on account of his wealth. 
31 *He that is honoured (in his poverty)—how much more in his wealth’! 
And he that is despicable in his wealth—how much more ‘(in his poverty)": 
11 « The wisdom of the poor man lifteth up "his head", 
And causeth him to sit among princes. 


2 Praise no man ‘for his beauty”, 
And abhor no man “for his appearance”. 

3 *Of no account® among flying things is the bee, 
But her fruit is supreme among products’. 


(oe ond rom Prov. xii. 9): dul 3 = py m-n G& cae dos avry Typny = DYD md jm (S = ayo: G& mpny chosen 
Sor its sound-resemblance ? see Smend): W....0 7) 3 (Ryssel WO > iP) nn #9 na NNVD (a late idiom : cp. 
XXxvill. 17) °S pr. ‘My son’ P-P ® Aas YIP TS 1 WD] Lewd: Ge row apapravovra ets Thy Wuxny avrou ris 
dexatwoes 5 9-4 ® wD) : Gk mv Cwnv avrov (? mistake for tyv Yuxnv avrov) rr wy: G Kae wrovaros (2 fOr Kat 
cor os): & suggests WUN WU (also read Vey WN: so Hart) 8-8 Gi o de SofaCouevos (buf S* Syro-Hex > de: 
so & in Cod. Am.) (AC 248 &c. 0 Se80€acpevos) ev mrayera Kat ev TovTH Tooayus; 1) NIDN ywya WD) (= ‘one 


honoured—in his wealth how much more!’ Ja/-+-mb1 after 1321: so Smend, Peters tt4ymd1 (so Smend, 
Peters): & ev wroxea [9 adds an explanatory doublet : 


anY J3ano Mwy mba Wann 


(6) XI. 2-13. Warnings against hasty judgements (= 2+24+24+3+2+1-+43 distichs). | 
I 
: 
| 
any dpa wmd12 mepa appa] | 


uu So 1) S: G& xeharyy (+avroeu NAC &c. Syro-Hex & = ) v-v So G&: S ‘that is beautiful in his 
appearance’ Wow So & = WI (Hf “2 Wy = ‘hateful in appearance ’ [cf. xiii. 22]: dust omit In with & 
Lévt, Peters, &c.) xx® bby = 8: & pexpa (3+ yap pr.) 3-979 MIN Wi: G ‘the chief of sweetmeats’ 


- glorify thy soul (i.e. thyself) in humility. In humility, not in pride and self-assertion, shall true honour 
be found. 
give it discretion ... i.e. cultivate sound sober sense in thyself, such as is worthy of thee. The implication 
seems to be that a proper self-respect is desirable. 
29. Who will justify ... Want of proper self-esteem, undue self-depreciation, are here condemned. 
X. 30—XIV. 19. A series of warnings in connexion with various contingencies of life. This division contains 
eleven subsections. 
(2) X. 30—KL 1. 
30. poe is honoured. Even while he is still poor. The lives of many of the Rabbis would illustrate the truth of 
this remark. 
31. He that is honoured (in his poverty)... i.e. wealth enhances the honour of the wise, and poverty the 
degradation of the foolish. 
_ XI. 1. The wisdom of the poor man ... princes. In both Talmuds and in the Midrashim clause 4 of this verse 
is quoted in combination with Prov. iv. 8 as from Ben-Sira: ‘In the book of Ben-Sira it is written: ‘“ Exalt her and 
ae he lift thee up (Prov. iv. 8) and set thee among princes.”’ (So 7. /. Berakhoth vii. 2; cp. 7. B. Berakhoth 
48 a, &c. 
(4) XI. 2-13. | 
2. Praise no man... A warning against being misled by external appearance ; cp. 1 Sam. xvi. 7. 
3. Of no account... The bee is an excellent example to point the moral. | 
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SIRACH 11. 4-10 





‘ 4 4%Mock not the dress of the wretched’, 
“And scoff not* Pat those whose day is bitter”: 
For wondrous are the works of Jahveh‘, 
And His operation is hid ¢from man“. 
5 Many *downtrodden® have sat ‘upon a throne‘, 
2 And those who were never thought of§ have worn ’a crown?. 
6 Many exalted have suffered ‘great’ abasement, 
And also honourable Jbeen delivered up4. 


7 Before thou hast examined "blame not; 
Investigate first, and afterwards 'rebuke’. 

8 ™ Answer not a word before thou hear, 
And in the midst of "a discourse" speak not. 

9 °Ina matter where thou art not affected®, Penter not into strife”, 
4And with the quarrels of the arrogant meddle not". 


10 My son, ‘why multiply thy business (unduly)¥? 
=But if thou so doest thou shalt not go unpunished *. 


(apxy yAvxvopeter): & +55 before man 2-2 So ® (33N ABYD azght = ‘at him that is clothed with destruction’) 

& ‘Glory not in the putting on of raiment’ (ev mepiBodry tpattwy pn Kavynon = bbann Sx cpa mya): S=W 

2-2 So odpn Sxy: G& - And exalt not thyself’ (/eking obp in NH sense = Sdinon ds) b-b So py paeI: 

& ev npepa doéys [S$ ‘And do not despise the man whose throat is bitter’] _ ¢° So Gi: S ‘the secrets of Ged’ 
3S . 


dt §o I = S: & ev avOpenos (= DINI) e-e So® O'NDII (2:7. ‘ crushed ones Y= 8: & repawva = I 
f-£ So = S (seat of kingship): G em daous (Pcorruption or correction of ent Suppov = iL in throno). s-S So 
S Ssh) ab by vy bm (& Aas singular ‘And one who was never thought of’, &c.): W) corrupt: 78 wy ab by ban: 
correct to %y Sy as above: so Levi: Peters aby bay: Swmend pvdy, b-h So #) = G: & ‘ clothing of honour’ 
14H ano = &: S ‘together’ (M+1™ arm a variant: 1 = 3) 33% pa wna: Ge wapedobnoar ets xeepas 
eratpwy : S ‘were brought low from their honour’ k-k & abon Sx = ‘distort not? (sc. ? the judgement): & 
penn: S ‘associate not thyself’ (qnint'n xd) 11 So & = ® (FN Ay. of 9 = ‘rebuke’ mm NA: Hif, only 
here: of ayn could be read the sense would be * be angry’; cp. Prov. xix. 3): 3 make ‘marriage’ mw pr. ‘ My 
son’ n-n 3 AN (cp. Vi. 35): GE Aoyor = NW: so $ 0-0 AAyy PN = ‘ When thou hast no concern 


(care)’: Gi mepe mpayparos ov ove eorty aot peta (Jus NAC 248 &c. > xpeu): Syro-Hex mepe mpayparos ov eorw cor 
atures (cp. % de ea re quae te non molestat) =? &I1(= Wh): S (corrected text) = myy PRI Pv Reading 
snnn bs (for ® apsn bx) = & (op. viii. 2): so S$ 9-9 So 3 om pn Sx ov AnD: GE Kae ev Kpever apaprokoy py 
ouvedpeve = 2) (ev kpeoet = 113 rightly) : S ‘And in the midst of sinners multiply not thine exactions’ rmry 
qpery mann mS (pry = poy): G py mepe moda eotwouy at mpageas cov: S = BY (enlerpreting Wey as from j Py) 
=s Reading Apap Nd nA ony =‘ But if thou multipliest it thou shalt not go unpunished’ = G: # xd mand ys 





4. Mock not the dress of the wretched. Or ‘at him that is clothed with destruction’ (less probable). For ‘dress 
of the wretched’ cp. Is. Ixi. 3 (read ‘garment of mourning’); and for ‘those whose day is bitter’ cp. Amos vill. Io 
| (‘a bitter day’). As Edersheim remarks, great importance was attached by the Rabbis to dress. A saying attributed to 

Ben-Sira (in Derek eres suta, towards end) runs: ‘The adornment (splendour) of God is man; the adornment of man 
is his dress.’ It does not, of course, follow from this that a man would be estimated entirely by his dress, though Ben-Sira 
here enters a2 warning against conduct which may indicate the presence of such a tendency in certain quarters, 
_ For wondrous are the works of Jahveh... God can (and often does) upset man’s estimates by reversing 
in wonderful ways the conditions that determine a man’s place in society. ‘God may send sudden reversal in 
| punishment of our pride, or else the prosperity of which we boasted may be only apparent and temporary: wv. 5 and 
6 carry out this idea’ (Edersheim). 
| 5. downtrodden. Lit. ‘crushed’ = humble, lowly: cp. Is. Ivii. 15. reverses the sense of 5 (‘ Many rulers 
' have sat down upon the ground’). For the sentiment cp. Ps. cxill. 7. 
vv. 7-9. A warning against hasty action in regard to things heard. 
7- blame not. The Hebrew word (see crit. note) perhaps = ‘pervert not’ (sc. the judgement): i.e. be not 
prejudiced. & renders ‘ blame not’ (so Lévi). 
8 Answer not...speak not. For the sentiment of the verse cp. Prov. xviii. 13; it is also expressed in é7ge oth 
| v.10: ‘Seven things are in a clod, and seven in a wise man. (The wise man)... doth not interrupt the words of his 
companion, and is not hasty to reply...’ Cf. also Bala Bathra 986 (cited by Edersheim) : ‘interrupt not in the 
middle of a discourse’ (in a quotation from ‘ the book of Ben-Sira’). 
| 9. And with the quarrels of the arrogant meddle not. By the ‘arrogant’ are meant high-handed (pre- 
I sumptuous) sinners: the wise man will not trouble himself about the quarrels of such among themselves; he will 
confine himself to matters that concern the pious. 
vv. 10-13. Warnings against hastiness in action. 
10, My son, why (i.e. do not) multiply ... In 10 4 an alternative rendering to ‘thou shalt not go unpunished * 
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SIRACH 11. 10-16 


Fe tIf thou runnest thou shalt not attain‘, 
«And if thou seekest thou shalt not find”. 
11 There is one that toileth and laboureth ‘and runneth‘, 
¥ And is so much the more™ behind. 
12 * There is (another) that is weak and wandcring in misery*, 
¥ Lacking in strength and abounding in frailty? ; 
z And the eye of Jahvch watcheth him for good’, - 
* And He shaketh him up out of the stinking dust*. 
13 He lifteth up his head ¥and exalteth him’, 
So that many may marvel at him*. 


(c) XI. 14-28. AU things are in the hands of God (= 1[+3\+14+34+3+142+242 distichs). 


14 Good and evil, life and death, 
“Poverty and wealth come from Jahveh*. 
15 ©[ Wisdom and insight ‘and discernment ‘ of the Law 
Come from Jahveh: 
‘Lovet and upright ways 
Come from Jahveh. 
16 Folly and darkness have been formed for sinners; 
%And as for evil-doers—evil abideth with theme®.] 


2ee 


echt — 


mp3’ = ‘But he that hasteneth to multiply shall not go unpunished’ = 8 (Zev? renders Mp3 ‘succeed’ = NII zz 
Aram.) tt Reading yn xd jn ON = G2 W has yan NP prin NP ox = S uu So S: G ‘And 
thou shalt not escape by fleeing’ (kat ov py expuyys dtadpas = ?nbpn xd pwn ON (Peters). [Thus according to & 
the two lines would run: 
yin xd pn on 
:pbin xd pan ony] 


V-¥ So 2): G xat onevdar wow 9) 5D 133 = G Kar room paddov x-x Ip ~bnn JAN) aa uw (® MS. places son 
al beginning of next stichos) : BOT = WW iv. 29: Gh (freely) eotw vebpos cat mpocdeopevos avriAnens (vabpos = 
waz iv. 29: nmpoo. avr, = ?a doublet of voTepoy wrxve = MD DN of next line): S ‘There is that toileth and 
laboureth (= z. 11 @) and is lacking in body ’ (= ? & adoze) Y-9 defective: «.., 8 IN 53-70 (read 
was an m3 70n: Peters mba for last wrd=G: $= in reading b3 son and for rest of line= & 
2-2 So Gi (N* 248 &e. have sing. 0 opbadpos... = HSH: v.1. ofbadryn): S ‘The word of the Lord shall be good 
upon him’ 8-® So: G weakens ‘stinking dust’ /o ex ramewaoews avrov: & fo ‘from dust andashes’ _>-b So 
 : 248 &c. Syro-Hex ano ovetpiPns: other Codd. >: S= B® © 248 Syro-Hex-+ @ewpycarres d-d So ig = 
@G: S ‘Rich and poor are equal before God ’ ©-€ yy. 15-16 are omitted in NAB, but are attested in 248 &c. WL 
Syr Ar as well as 3): they are regarded as original ly Peters, but are rected by Smend (who also thinks they do 
not form part of & in its original form). Schlatler regards them (together with v. 17) as a glossator’s addition to 
the text of G& (so Ryssel). ee-€e So Gr cae yrwors vopou = ANN pam (so Peters): WII PIN: &= GB Ef So 
G = 8 (xin) = 7730 (so read): NOM —-&- G * And evil shall wax old with them that glory therein’ (ras de 


is ‘ thou shalt not succeed ” (see crit. note). Lévi compares the French proverb: ‘ Qui trop embrasse mal étreint’ Cp. 
also Pirge Aboth iv. 14: ‘ Have little business (PDY as here) and be busied in Torah.’ The idea expressed in our verse 
is that over-eagerness tn business matters defeats its own ends. 
If thou runnest (for text cp. crit. note): developing the thought of 10, 4. ) 
1. There is one that toileth... Cp. Qoh. ix. 11; Prov. xi. 24, xxi. 5 (toileth . . . runneth to amass riches). | 
12. And He shaketh him up out of... Cp. 1 Sam. ii. 8; Ps. cxiii. 7-8. 
13. So that many may marvel at him. Cp. Is. lii. 14. 


(c) XI. 14-28. 
14. Good and evil. i.e. good fortune and misfortune: cp. xxxiv. 24-5 (and notes) ; also Is. xlvii. 7. God creates ‘ 
welfare and calamity.) 
Come from Jahveh. 5S comments: ‘are equal before God.’ 
On vv. 15-16, which are considered secondary by Smend, see crit. note. They may be an addition due to later 
revision of the book (part of the secondary Hebrew recension: cf. Introd. § 3 ¢). 
15. Wisdom, insight ... Law. Note that ‘wisdom’ and ‘insight’ are equated with knowledge of the Law. This 
is characteristically scribal: the point of view is that of the doctors of the Law (cp. 1 Chron. xxv. 8 [‘teacher’ and 
scholar’) and xxvil. 32 [‘a counsellor, a man of understanding, and a scribe"|). The source of the passage is . 
Dan. nl. 20-21 (Lévi). ; 
Love and upright ways. The fruit of a real knowledge of and devotion to the Law- 
16. Folly and darkness... The sinner, by his presumption in persisting in his evil ways, brings upon himself 
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SIRACH IU 17-21 


17*The gift of Jahveh abideth for the righteous*, 
And His good pleasure is ever successful. 
18 There is that waxeth rich ‘from self-denial’, 
JAnd this is his allotted reward): 
19 What time he saith: ‘I have found rest, 
And now !I will enjoy my goods’!— 
He knoweth not ™what lot shall befall™ ; 
He shall leave (them) to others and die. 


20 "My son®, °be steadfast® in thy task "and think thereon?, 
And %erow old‘ in thy work. 
21 * Marvel not at the doers of iniquity’— 
®Trust’ in Jahveh and wait for t His light'; 
For it is “easy" in Jahveh’s sight 
Suddenly—in a moment—*to make a poor man rich*. 


yaupwow em Kaku cUyynpg Kaka) | ® Aas Dy ayn ovr (Smend thinks a verb has fallen out of 3) = ovyynpa : 
Pan foll. yw: Pelers restores DOY AY Ay A DIN = G& and S). bh = G&: 2 only partly legible 
eee eps... [fn] (restore with Smend Wy" prayd » jn): S = Gi (wrth the reading evdaBeow NK for evocBevww) 
i-i9) maynay ‘from humbling himself’ = G& ( free rendering) ‘by his wariness and pinching’ (amo zpocoxns Ka 
ogtyyas avrov): §& * from his poverty’ 13 So G wat avrn 7 pepis rou peobou avrov = 3 pon Mt (so read wth 
Fé): Bs ym... . =‘ maketh his reward liable’ (‘ mortgageth it): dxf the expression is a strange one: 
S ‘There is whose wealth does not follow him’ —_§ 3) § gr. ‘And’ 1 G& dayopat ex rev ayabwr pov = #8 59x 
(naw) IH here defective : Smend p> os a=! what sort of day’ (or ‘what day’=‘ how much day’) * shall 
pass ?’=@h res xatpos mapehevoerae : Sirack abn [am] mo: Leve abn mp ny: Pefers Pn my AD = ‘ what his (time)- 
limit shall be’: cf & ‘ what his end shall be’ no So} S: &> 0-9 S orn = ny (so read with Levi, 
Peters): B illegible PU Ge cat opther ev aury = INN WV (so Adler, Levi): Smend yrnn 17) = und lass sie dir 
gefallen: Peters nna in: S ‘and thereon prop thyself’ 174 G& makawOyre = ® [yerpnn = S tr Reading 
ne yaa monn bx = G S$ (G vocalized YV8): Léed yy dyna: Smend pra: W defective — &-* SoG moreve (re 
Kupiw) == [nd] pos: & ‘wait for’ (12D) = ?anw = ‘look diligently (for)’ tt So BS: & T@ Tove gov 
(= 2 Jad for v5) u-u J) 93 = ‘a straightforward thing’, i.e. ‘something plain and easily compassed ’: 
Ge xovdor = § vv §o GS = bs speeynd (8 MS, defective) 


an inevitable doom—he is plunged into folly and darkness which have been created for him by God (predestinated 
for him). 

evil abideth with them. Or ‘waxeth old with them’ (@): i.e. it becomes inveterate. 

17. The gift of Jahveh abideth... i.e. the good fortune that God bestows upon the righteous lasts—it is not 
transient like that of the wicked. 

His good pleasure. Jahveh’s goodwill always makes itself felt, and is seen in tangible evidences of it. 
[Schiatter regards v. 17 as part of the gloss, which includes 7, 15-17 according tohim.] According to Smend the 
divine gift to the pious consists in the triumphant vindication which they enjoy at the latter part of their lives. 

vu. 18-22, The subject of these verses is the old one of the prosperity of the wicked and the reward of the 
righteous (cp. e.g. Ps. Ixxiii). Here vv. 18-19 are concerned with the rich fool, to which vv. 20-21 form an antithesis, 
having for their subject the poor righteous man: v. 22 sums up in favour of the righteous. Riches carefully amassed 
clude their possessor when he proposes to enjoy them; while piety leads to a good end of life. : 

18. from self-denial. Lit. ‘ from afflicting himself’: & interprets well ‘by his wariness and pinching ’. 

his allotted reward. The same person is, of course, referred to as in clause a (for reading see critical note). 

19. What time he saith... Cp. the parable of the rich fool (Luke xii. 16): also Ps, xlix. Io (11) for the last 
line. The sentiment is common also in the Rabbinic literature: cp. e.g. Qokeleth rabba (oni. 4): ‘In this world 
one man builds a house and another inhabits it; one plants a garden and another eats the fruit thereof’ (cited 
by Edersheim). ae 

20. My son. ‘The form of address marked by the expression ‘my son’ introduces a new division, or a new 
paragraph. u ' 

be steadfast in thy task. ie. in thy allotted task (7pina: cp. for this use of PN, Exod. v. 14), which in 
the case of the righteous is the fulfilling and carrying out of God’s commands. (& renders: ‘ Be steadfast in thy 
covenant with God.’) 

in thy work: of leading a God-fearing life. 

21. Marvel not. i.e. at the success of his works so as to envy: cp. Prov. iii. 31 (‘Envy thou not the man of 
violence *). af ' 

Trust in Jahveh and wait for His light. Cp. Is. lix. g (‘we wait for the light’); Jer. xin. 16; Job i. 9, &c. 
* Light’ is a common metaphor for divine deliverance (so here). / 

to make a poor man rich. As Edersheim remarks: ‘the moral of this verse can scarcely be considered 
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SIRACH 11. 22-28 


22 “The blessing of God is * the portion* of the righteous, 
y And at the right time’ “his hope shall flourish’. 


23 Say not: 3‘ What is (yet) my desire*? 
> And what henceforth is left unto me??’ 
24 Say not: °‘I have enough®, 
4And what mischief can befall me??’ 
23 °A day’s happiness maketh misfortune to be forgotten®, 
.fAnd a day’s misfortune maketh happiness to be forgotten’. 
26 For it is easy in Jahveh’s sight 
At the end to requite a man according to his deeds$. 
27 4 An evil time causeth forgetfulness of delights®, 
iAnd the last end of a man will tell of him‘. 
28 JPronounce no man happy before his death ; 
k For by his latter end* a man shall be known). 


W ou, 22-26 omilled in 3 x3 3p baa: G ev picbea (= pad Zé. Qessentiae ; so Smend reads) s-y ® nya: 
& Kat ev wpa taxevy (Sah > raywy): 3 = B 2-2 ® NBN NPN: GE avabadder evdoytav avrov (? evdoytav corrupt 
Jor evodia = i processus ilius fructificet) a-a Qt res cote pou ypeca: Hyon onwwy °D..... Read with Peters 


‘yan md = G: DB seems fo embody an explanatory addition (it makes the line too long: Smend’s restoration ts hardly 
flebrev) b-b % ay ANY AD) (co rect ANY fo ANYD with Gr): Gk Kat Twa amo tou vuy erat pov ta ayaa == Teh 
25 ao” anpy (Lent) C-¢ Uk avrapky pot eorw = 19th 1 (so read with Peters) (4 defect. Ty Mea < 
Pelers restores missing words ON M21: Smend CIs WS: E Kae te avo tov vv kaxwOycopar; (avo tov vey? from 23) 
e-e SoH: Gev nuepa ayaboy apvnoia xaxov TP So 1: G cat ev npepa xaxwv ov prnoOncerar ayabov | + NNN) 
yoy man OIN=27b aS (see note below): v.27 in the form preserved tn 8 secms to have been introduced as 
a doublet in ® and to have displaced v. 26; when this occurred ts first shichos was omitted owing fo tts similarity 
with 25b. See further Peters ad loc.| 8-8 So Gr (omitted in ®): Peters restores: 
nV FYI M5) 3 

:yaat ond aed nna 
Piters plaustbly explains the omission of vv. 22-26 in 3 as due to the similarity of 21 b, ¢ and 26 (homototeleuton). 
bh So 1: G xaxwots wpas (2 my ny) emAnoporny moet tpudys: S&S ‘The evil of a day causeth forgetfulness 
of good’ (assimilated fo 25 b) ii So ® roy TI DIN NOV: G& (freely) cae ev ovsredcca avOporov amoxaduyis epyov 
aurev: S&S exacily = yoy man ows mans (doublet in added at end of v.25): here Wim ts a corruption of 
inn, and this and m8) are variants on sd. and VY 5) So G=?: 1 = 8. The doublet (") and 
the original text (Y*) appear in 9 side by side, thus: 


woewn bx os apn at ; 


DIN WAN? Mans 3 =a 
a2. Ttixn 5s mn vad me. 
wes D2) wnanN3 aa a 


Saadya (as cited in Cowley, iv, p. xsi) quotes 1)? with slight variants (omitting 21 al end of line 1, and reading 
933n' for 722° in dine 2) KK weaned 1°93 which G, misunderstanding, renders wat ev texvois avrov: for WINN 


2. The blessing of God ... flourish. Cp. Prov. x. 22. 
@. 23-28 : God’s retribution smooths away all inequalities at the last. 
Ses ieues What is (yet) my desire? i.e. what is there left for me to desire? (= 23 4). 
5. A day’s happiness...a day’s misfortune... Developing the idea of 244. ‘ Past sufferings will be forgotten 
by the righteous when prosperity cometh, and the opposite will be the case with the wicked’ (Edersheim). For 
a days happiness’ cp. xiv. 14 (‘a good day’). For the general sentiment cp. xviii. 24 f. 

26. itis easy... It is easy for God, because the retribution that comes at the last is final and complete. 
_ 27. the last end of a man will tell of him, The last circumstances of a man’s life will reveal whether he has 
lived his life on the whole well or badly. This appears to be one of the main convictions of Ben-Sira. 

28. Pronounce no man happy before his death. Cp. Pirge Aédofh ii. 5 (ed. Taylor) : * Trust not in thyself until 
the day of thy death’ (a saying of Hillel). 
_. by his latter end a man shall be known. G& has ‘in his children (by his posterity) a man shall be known’. 
rhe idea intreduced by G's interpretation is not present in the original form of the verse. It is, however, one of 
the developments natural to speculation on the subject. It implies that the misdeeds of a man will involve his 
children in punishment, and that, if he dies unpunished, retribution will yet assert itself in their punishment. It 
was a common notion among the Jews that the sins of parents resulted in physical or moral defects in children 
(cp. John ix. 2). It is noticeable that the idea of a future life is entirely absent from the passage. 
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SIRACH 1. 20, 40 


o 


(2) XI. 29-34. Beware of intercourse with strangers and bad characters (= 3+%+2 distichs). 
29 'Not every one is to be brought into ™the house »— 
"And how many are the wounds of a slanderer™! 


30 °As a decoy partridge in a cage®, so is the heart of the insolent (sinner), 
«And as a spy that seeth Pthe nakedness??. 


=‘posterity,’ <p. Ps. cviii, (cix.) 133 xxxvii. (xxxviil.) 3735 Jer. xxxviii. (xxxi.) 17. ly, 29-30. These verses 
havea number of additional lines appended to them in 10, where they appear in the following form - 
ma Sy srand pay $5 xb = 292 
Sonn copys an nm = 29b 
ay xb 23 | = 29C ) Citation from 
[aoa odo omna jp = a Jer. v. 27. 
asa 325 abaa nnw sya = 30a 
rAd Is ANID = 30b 
ySi3 We'd 137" MD = 30c 
n'a (1. 525 x32) Ssxa ain abss = 30d 
ya ba [ja] onim = 30e 
3(.......525) 39 Den wa = 30f 
ord mead ata dann aw = 302 
ray ay bron = joh 


Here 29 ¢, d is a@ citation from Jer.v. 27 (SG >): 29a,b, 30a, and 30h = G vr. 29-30 and represent the 
genuine text of W. These lines are also attested in 8. Besides 8 also represents 30 c-f. (30 a, bin S = 304, b 
in &: S thus preserves the two genuine clauses consecuttvely). In English 30a-h may be thus rendered: 
‘As an imprisoned bird in a cage (so) is a proud man’s heart’ (= 30 a). 
‘As a wolf that lieth in wait to tear’ (= 30D). 
* How many are the iniquities of the pillager!’ (= 30c). 
* Like a dog that entereth every house (= 30 d) 
and stealeth (so) is every pillager’ (= 30). 
*He cometh and maketh strife in all... ... (= 30 f): 
* The slanderer lieth in wait like a bear at the house of the scoffers (= 30 ¢) 
and like a spy that seeth the nakedness’ (= 30 h). 


l citation of the passage also occurs in T. B. Feb. 63, Sanh. 100. 
WS! Me B27) v3 
qma (pna) wan ban S| aa 
(v.1. San) $a9 cyye va m3 = 29 b. 
(v.1. ayay) any 329d ods = 30h {i.e. 30 b in G). 
pnbma sya yay = 32a. 
Lhe origin of the additional clauses in ® may be explained as follows : [29 ¢, d és a cttation from Jer. v. 27;| 30b 
is a gloss developing 30a; 30C ts a doublet of 29», and 30 d (down fo DINM of 30 €) of 30a; 30€ (YNIa he i2) 
and 30 f a doublet of 31b; and 30g an expansion of 30h(= 30bm G&G) “™™ SoM: GS+ thy’ 1 Soh: 
$319 fy ]sp tan my (ce BL. bon = ‘trafficker’: 23 = ‘slanderer’): @ wodAa yap ra eredpa tov dodsou (2.48 dta- 
Bodtovl) = 8: hence Peters reads Soy 34N an aD o-o abaa nas Hiya: Gk wepdeE Onpevrns (Lut 7o OnpevOes 
= iL) ev xapradko = md23 nn NP (so 3): Peters so reads. p-P ® ayy = ‘nakedness’ (cp. Gen. sli. g. 12): 
(2) XI. 29-34. iy) é 
29. Not every one is to be brought into the house. The citation in the Talmud (see critical note) runs: * Keep 


aWay many from the midst of thy house, and bring not every man into thy house.’ To be ‘ brought into the house’= 
to be placed on terms of intimate friendship; to be made a ‘ house-friend ’. 


30. Asa decoy partridge in a cage. Lit. ‘as a partridge imprisoned in a cage ® (see Critical note for text). The 
simile is drawn from the custom of employing a bird in a cage, provided with food, as a decoy, the cage being so 








arranged that other birds can enter, but, having once entered, cannot get out again: cf. Jer. v.27: ‘Asa decoy (cage) 
is full of birds, so are their houses full of deceit.’ This verse from Jeremiah has been inserted in the text of W 
(at end of v. 29) to illustrate our passage here, which, indeed, is based upon it. The point of the comparison is 
the apparent harmlessness of the lure which is so dangerous. : : : d 
the insolent (sinner). Lit. ‘the proud man’: ‘ proud’ often = wicked, just as ‘meek’ often = pious in Ore 
The heart of a sinner is as dangerous to know as a decoy bird is to other birds that come to it. _ 
as a spy that seeth the nakedness. The phrase is to be explained by the full phrase ‘ spics to see the 
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SIAC i lee. 


w* 31 4 The backbiter turneth4 good into evil, 

And in thy loveliest qualities he putteth "a stain‘. 

32 °From a spark cometh much coal*. 
tAnd a villain lieth in wait for blood*. 

33 Shrink from an evil man, for he begetteth evil— 
Why "shouldst thou incur" a lasting blemish ? 

34 * Let a stranger dwell with thee and he will estrange thy way of life, 
And alienate thee from thine own house’. 


(ce) XIL 1-7. Against indiscriminate benevolence (= 3+3+1 distichs). 


12 « “If thou do an act of kindness, know to whom thou doest it”, 
*That thou mayst have hope of thy kindness*. 
2 Do acts of kindness to the righteous and find recompense ; 
If not from him, ¥from Jahveh’. 
3 “No (return of) kindness (cometh) to him that giveth satisfaction to the ungodly’, 
2Nor hath he done any act of benevolence?. 


G interpreting) nrwow = S: Talmud citation confirms 4-4 p93 Jam = & convertit insidiator: G pera- 
orpedbav evedpevet (S > 7373) rr So G popoy = ? DVI (Lév2) or pw: 1 WP: S *stumbling-block’ (= ? vp) 
«8 So H nom nay yism (emend fo MIAN): G& ano arwOnpos nvpos (248 pexpas) nAnfvvOncera avOpaxia: & ‘From 
a little tow (‘tow ’= ? nny) a fire is kindled’ t-t So B= G: S (freely) ‘So the man that is a sinner 
sheddeth blood like water ’ “u-u SoH: xen [nnd] G& = Wb xt» or ym s-v & has two forms of this 
v.t the first, which follows v. 33, runs: 


soa ado yes pain xb 
22 aM" 
ie. ‘Cling not to a godless man lest he overturn thy way and tum thee from thy covenants’ (so 3): @ second 
form follows xii. 1, and runs: 
ymenss 3M pam VA ya pw 
ze. ‘from a corrupt (?) neighbour (be) thy way warned, for he will estrange thee to them that are dear to thee’. 
Prob, the Hebrew original of & underlies this: G has evowcov addotpiov, xav Seaorpeet ce ev rapaxats Kae amaddo- 
Tpiwoet oe Tov eto gov. Correct 3 (with Smend): 
qiebi She) Sl (elo 
Sete) TRBRR! 
This text prob. underlies G& (see Smend). WI has been corrupted into PIN m He: wa in WH? has prob. 
come in from v. 31 WW Gi cay ev mous yoo: tur Toes = PON Naps yt Don ON (so read with Peters, 
Smend, §c.): B Wen “o> yan mp ox = ‘If thou doest evil to the good, to whom wilt thou do good?’ $ ‘If 
thou doest good to the evil (= y3 2’0N ON) thou doest nothing’ (S supports G, and the evidence shows that in 
3 yn NO ON ys corrupl for yr PON DN) x-8 So 1}: Gk cas erat xapis ras ayabos cov which = (2?) Aw 7 
snmp), ‘And thou shalt have kindness for thy kindness’ (so 3 inserting ‘ not’): Smend so reads (MIB for MPN 
in) y-y So: Gk mapa vyorev: & ‘from his Lord’ z% Reading YU m3 MD PS (has m2 which 
Schechter takes as an infin. of a verb. 12 = ‘io bestow’ (cp. an]; fhen vender ‘No good cometh of bestowing 
upon him that is wicked)’: $ ‘There is no good to him that honoureth (= ? 1229, cp. Prov. iii. 9) the wicked’: 


nakedness of the land’ (cp. Gen. xlii. 9, 12). A base and unscrupulous person, if admitted to intimacy, will use his 
opportunities of intimate knowledge merely for malicious purposes. 
31. The backbiter. This word (Heb. j373) otherwise occurs only in Proverbs (xvi. 28, xviii. 8, xxvi. 20, 22). 
32. From a spark cometh much coal. The general sense is: Do not play with fire. 
lieth in wait for blood. Cp. Prov. i. 11. 
33- Shrink. G ‘take heed of’. 
an evil man .. . begetteth evil. Cp. Is. lix. 4. 
incur... blemish. Cp. xviii. 15, xx. 24, xxx. 31, xliv. 19, xlvil. 20. 
(e) XII. 1-7. 
XII. 1, If thou do an act of kindness... Lit. ‘if thou do good’. This forms a sort of text for what follows. 
1. hope. sc. of a return for thy benevolence. 
2. Do acts of kindness to the righteous... This forms the complement of 7. 1. 
3. No (return of) kindness (cometh) to him... benevolence. i.e. acts of benevolence to the unworthy and 
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SIRACH! 12. q—Tto 


;(2) » Weapons of bread give him not?, 
3(c) Lest he attack thee with them*. 
;(¢) *Twofold evil? shalt thou obtain® 
3(e) ‘For all the good thou shalt have brought him‘. 
§ For God also hateth them that are evil, 
&And to the ungodly He repayeth vengeance?. 
i(4) Give to the good ®and withhold® from the evil; 
(a) ‘Refresh* 4the humble), and *give not* 'to the arrogant’. 


4 


(f) XI 8—NUL 1. Against trust in false friends (= 24+3+3+3+2+2+41 distichs) 


8 A friend “is not known™ in prosperity 
And an enemy is not hidden in adversity. 
"In a man’s prosperity even an enemy is friendly®, 


i But in his adversity even a friend °holdeth aloof?. 
10 Never trust Pan enemy?, 
“For even as brass his wickedness rusteth*. 


Gk ove co7w ayabu tw evdehextCovre ets xaxa (= yen mind : SS may = yon m9 ; so Bacher, JOR, xii. 278) 
a-a So my nb APIS ON = & (aking ® as a rel. clause, ‘ And also to him who hath done no benevolence’): 
‘And he that doeth alms loseth it not'tt (vz. 4-7): ‘hese verses are out of order in G& W and S (they are 
numbered according to G's reckoning): v. 4 =v. 7 (a doublet) and should be eliminated: 3a should follow 7 : 
thus the true order ts most nearly preserved in Gx, and ts 3 b-e, 6, 7 (= 4) 54: 1 Wand 3 (but 5 is omitted mn 
%) the order of the clauses is: 5 d,e, 5 b,c, 6, 7.54 (deth Wand 3 rightly omit 4). Walso places 5a after 7 
(showing that this was original order of &). b-b Sy 3 15 inn bx ond °S3: G& ‘ Keep back his bread and give 
it not to him’ (epmobicor tous aprovs avrov [N* > avrov: 248 Sah cov] cae py dys avrw (tk fook 3 as = ba, ‘ with- 
hold’): $3‘ The instruments of thy warfare (= ?Jnendn %S3) thou shalt not give him’ [ond %S3 is rendered by 
Schechter “weapons of war’; cp. Judges v.8]  ¢¢ So ® pox Sap na md (7d = jb: cp. viii. 1, xi. 10, xi. 33, 
xii, 12, Xxx. 12: Gi wa pn): Ck wa py ev avras ce duvactevoy (exactly): % ‘Lest with them he war with thee ’ 
d-d G& SimAacta yap axa = 39 AY Ov’ , ‘a double portion of evil’: so S (G+ yap) © 3S + ‘in the time of 
(thy) need’ (FW¥ Nyd) : omel with & Ff So BH = & (os av womens autre = vose sn) s oo >. £-6 So} G: 
5 ‘And upon the ungodly He bringeth His retribution’ b-b ® yor: Gk xae py avtaBy ( freely’) ini} pr, 
2.¢. TPR, Arf. of WP, ‘to be cool’: G& ev romoor = 3 SW yo =r ranewm = -K SoG: S ‘ withhold’ (053) : 
My wh = & aveBee m-m So ® yy so: = 8S: G yrooOnaerat (NC-* Syto-Hex : enryrwoOqoerat 253 L) =: 
the ordinary reading of G is exdunOyoerat = ? OpIM (or TPB) n-n So 9: G& ‘Ina man’s prosperity his enemies 
are grieved’ (ev Avmn) = 3 (+ yap) 0-0 3D: Ck StaxwpecOyoerae = S (H% agnitus est = d&ayvoproOyocera) 
Pp So HS: G+ cov aa Soh wor rt nein oD: S (‘ For even as brass is he that polluteth his comrade’) 
= cwevth yy for 11 = & ‘For like as the brass rusteth so is his wickedness’ (tovrat ours 7 Tovnpia avrou: dul e) 


godless are not requited, and are not to be regarded as real benevolence. Cp. Midrash Qoh. rabba v. (Tanch. 
mpm § 1), where a proverb is attributed to Ben-Sira: ‘Do not good to the evil and evil shall not befall thee’ 
(Qoh. vabba adds : ‘ and if thou doest good to the evil thou hast done evil’). These Citations illustrate the idea which 
is worked out in our passage, viz. that doing good to the evil will produce positively evil results to the doer (cp. vz. 5 d,e 
below). & has entirely misunderstood the verse. : 
5. Twofold evil. The Hebrew expression here (D3? %5) = lit. ‘a double portion (of evil’): it recurs xviii. 32 
(), xlvili. 12 (®); cp. in Biblical Hebrew 2 Kings ii. 9; Zech. xii. 8. 
6. For God also hateth them that are evil. Justifying the advice given in the previous verse. With the whole 
/ contrast Rom. xii. 19-21. 
/ 7 (4). Give to the good and withhold from the evil. Cp. 7. 2. Baba Bathra g 6: ‘when given to undeserving 
| persons it [alms] is not a meritorious act receiving reward.’ 


(yext. 8—XI LI. 1. 

8. A friend is not known in prosperity ... This opening verse provides the text for what follows. A true 
' friend is difficult to determine. Two Hebrew words are used for ‘friend’ in what follows, viz. JMS, lit. ‘one who 
loves’, i.e. the true friend, and }") = a friendly acquaintance. 
| 9. In a man’s prosperity ... Cp. Prov. xix. 4: ‘Wealth addeth many friendly acquaintances, but in the casc 
of a poor man his friend separateth himself’ ; also wv. 7. ; ; ; 

1o. For even as brass his wickedness rusteth. Just as the metal is ever liable to rust, so the wickedness of the 

enemy is ever active and assuming new forms. For the figure cp. xxix. 10 and Jas. v. 3. 
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SIRACH 12. 11-15 


11 Yea", when he is obsequious® *and walketh humbly’, 


tTake caret “to have a fear of him": 
Be to him as one that brighteneth a mirror’* 
* And so (thou shalt) know how to be rid of rust*. - 


12 Let him not stand beside thee 


Lest he thrust thee aside and stand in thy place: 
Set him not at thy right hand 

Lest he seek thy seat— 
¥ And too late thou shalt comprehend’ my words, 

2 And sigh o’er my plea*! 


13 Who? pitieth* the charmer that is stung”, 


Or any one that cometh nigh ‘a ravening beast‘? 


14 "So is he that associateth with an impious man4, 


°And polluteth himself with his iniquities**. 


15 84So long as thou standest he doth not reveal himself®, 


But if ‘thou fall‘ Jhe no longer restraineth himself!é. 
> ovres and = PB: ourws due fo a reviser). ry 7S you” DS (= YOU, ‘is obedient, compliant’): G& ( /reely) 
eav Tarewwby s-s #) nn23 bm : Gr kat mopevntar aurKexupas (‘ and go crouching s R.V.) = S (which adds psad : 
so Peters) t-t py 425 in = Gemornoov tay yuynv cov u-u So: S=G xa hrdaka an avrov Y-V & ‘as one 
that hath wiped a mirror’ (ws expepaxws evorrpov), cp. Syro-Hex ‘as a wiped off mirror: pomling to a reading 
wi: 3 1m mdi, ‘as one that revealeth a secret = S (173 here may = ‘brighten’: Smend compares Arab. 1 = 
*to polish bright’, of @ sword, silver, §c.) w® 4+ Jrenvind nye» sbi, ‘and he shall not find opportunity to 
harm thee’ (or ?‘to rust thee ’—Aram. sense): so & bul & > (prob. a gloss) x-x # ‘And know thou the end 
of jealousy ’ (As2p NINN YN) = S$: bul CG (xa -yoon ore ove [but Syro-Hex prob. rightly > ovx] es tedos xatwoer) 
suggests bn for mp: so read with Smend yy ven wnsd: G xa ex eoxary enryroon = S$: 106 
eupnoets (cp. XXX. [xxxiv. ] 12) 2-2 ® masnn ‘nm, iit.‘ And sigh at my sighing’: @ xac emt twy pypatey pou 
xaravvynon (‘and be pricked with my sayings’, R.V.)’, S ‘And wonder at my sayings’ (? veading nionn): ‘at my 
sayings’ (Gx 8) suggested by ‘my words’ of preceding line. a-a Reading im with GS: WB inv bb SoH = 
Gk exaodoy opiwdnxrov (Gk = S) ce Wy pw nm (so xxxix. 30) 24. ‘beast of tooth’: G Opis d-d 9 
PT (1. es) nein by 3207 1D: Gi ovrws rov mpoomopevopevoy avdpe apaptadry (LL gui comzatur) e-6 #H ynnya bon: 
GX xa cuvpupopevor ev Tas apapriats avrou: &S > 199 + WN 1D ApAN jy Wy n5, ‘he will not cease until a fire be 
kindled in him’= xxiii. 16 f (= @& 23 b) ov py mavonoa ews av exxavon mup (so & here): the insertion of this clause m 


® and S ts due to false reading jt NUN in 14a: in S tt has taken the place of 14b 8-8 ® has 4 stichot: 
yroy nd toy ny ay (c) 3b aban xb yoy ma nwa (a) 
Saban xd (I. von) pmo ox (d) :Prsnd iar yd dian ow) (b) 


(a) ‘ When he cometh with thee, he doth not betray (4. reveal) himself, 

(b) And if thou fall he doth not fall to help thee; 

(c) So long as thou standest he doth not show himself (as he is), 

(d) But if thou stumble he doth not restrain himself.’ 
S = (nearly) (a) and (b); & = (nearly) (c) and (d): prob. (a) and (b) are doublets (with an explanatory tendency) 
of (c) and (a\— aba (a) doublet of yray (c) and byan of wr (woven) in (d), while qbrsnd (2 1. Say) Svar (b) as 
a doublet of babar (d).  Smend thinks $ a! the end of (b) attests the reading babarp wb (S reads nbn nas syd ND) 
and concludes that the translator of & had the 4 stichot before him which he reduced to 2, partly conforming to &. 
& (= (c) (d) of ®) represents the original text. b-b ® yay NS ay ny TW: Ge wpay pera cov Siapever (= PW 


mo Yea, when he is obsequious (or compliant)... Cp. Prov. xxvi. 24 f. (‘he that hateth dissembleth with his 
lips’, &c.). When a friend is especially compliant and humble be on your guard ! 

_Be to him as one that brighteneth (27. polisheth) a mirror... rid of rust. The danger of rust can be 
avoided in the case of the metal mirror by regular polishing ; so one can avoid the dangers arising from an enemy’s 
malice by constant watchfulness (being on one’s guard against, and not confiding in such). For the text see 
critical note. For the figure of the mirror cp. Jas. i. 23. 

13-18 (and xiii. 1) depict the consequences that follow neglect of the warning given in the previous part of the 
section. 

_l4. So is he that associateth with an impious man. i.e. a man who runs risks by associating on terms of 
friendship with sinners (impious) is equally undeserving of pity when dire consequences ensue, as the cases referred 
to in the previous verse. 

polluteth himself... The sinner is unclean and defiles all who come near him (Smend). 
15. So long as thou standest ...restraineth himself. i.e. so long as one sustains one’s position the false friend 
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SIRACH 12. 16—13. 2 


16 * With his lips 'an adversary speaketh swectly!™, 


But in his heart he deviseth "deep pitfalls”. 
°Yea°, though an enemy ? weep with his eyes?, 
4When" he findeth opportunity he will not be satiated with blood. 


17 If misfortune have befallen thee *he is at hand’ ; 


® As though ready to help he seizeth the hecl*. 


18 He shaketh ‘the head* "and waveth the hand*, 


*And with much whispering‘ ~changeth’ his countenance. 


4 1 Whoso toucheth pitch, *it cleaveth to his hand*, 


And he that associateth with a scorner will learn his way’. 


(z) XIII. 2-13. Against dangerous and unequal association (a) with the rich, (6) with rulers 
(= 24+15424+24+24+14243+41 distichs). 


(@) ve. 2-8. 


27What is too heavy for thee *do not lift®, 


bAnd with one that is richer than thyself” °associate not’. 


sy Joy ny): Aere Joy might be a mutilated Troy which would be a variant on Wy: then the orignal form would 
have been, perhaps, |yDv xb] Jioy ny = ‘what time thou standest,’ &c. Smend reads yay nd Opn My Ay: 
yer nb is omitted by Gi, but tts originality is guaranteed by the doublet abim ». i Reading DYN = & (® m3) 
J) Sobor xd: Ge ov py Kaprepnon KG pr. ca (dul 254 &c. Syro-Hex & > with ® =) MI Reading 
ay ping = & (so Peters): S ‘an enemy giveth a sign’ (17): Aen (¢ due fo assimilation with xxvii. 23 b. 
m Beeb cat wokda Wibupioer Kat epet oot Kaha Aeyor n-n # mipwy nywenn (cp. Ps. cxl. 11}: & (freely) “to over- 
throw thee into a pit’ (avanrpeyat ce es Bobpov): & ‘deep devices’ o-oo on=— 8: & > PP | pw yp ya 
(iif. not attested in any other passage) = & (‘cause tears to issue from their eyes"): Gh Sacpuce 9-4 Oh pr. Kae 


2 


(254 &c. > xa) rr ot’ xy: S ‘thou wilt find him there’; @& evpyoess avrov exer mpotepor cov (or mporepov 
cov exet) (Smend suggests that mpotepow cov may have arisen from an uncorrected mistake im writing wreprav cov 
of next line) #39) APY VAN: PO. vND = ‘As a man that would help he seeketh reward’ (or ‘seeketh to 
supplant’): read with Smend van for UDM: Gi vmocxacee mreprav cov tt G+ avrov un) yp yom: 
Oh (inexact; ’) Kat ET iKpoTnoEL Tats xEpoww (Syro-Hex WX ry xetpt) aurov vv) has tinba aby (read with Smend 
vindn a) = 5S ‘and whispering much’: @& cat wodda deaybupices wow By NIU = MI (cP. xii. 25) xx 
YD prin (read v1, cp. S): Gk podrurEnoera (“shall be defiled’ R.V.), a correction Sor xoddnOnoera (248, © Syro- 
Hex + ev avry) ¥-¥ So B® wa ws: S ‘is clothed with his way’ = 1997 trad», cp. W induet superbiam (Smend 
reads wd): G opowOyoeca avre (= 215 ANN; so Peters reads) 2% pr. tt. (before v. 1) de societate 
divitum superborum a-0 O pn apys = BY NUN AD (AD sometimes = by, just as m0 = 3 in later Hebrew: cp. 
Cant. viii. 4; Qoh. v. 5, vii. 16: another case of 1 = Sy occurs in ch. Xxxii. (XXXV.) 4) b-b SoWS: G rau 
txvpotep@ gov Kar TAoVGWwrepw (double rendering) c-e ® Mannn 7D 


does not reveal his true character; but he comes out in his true colours when misfortune befalls. @& gives a different 
turn to the sentence, but expresses a similar general meaning (cp. R. V.). 

16. With his lips . . . speaketh sweetly . . . deep pitfalls. i.e. when misfortune comes he professes to be 
sympathetic, but secretly plots further ruin for the victim: cp. Prov. xxvi. 24 f. (‘he that hateth dissembleth with his 
lips’). The Hebrew word rendered ‘pitfalls’ (M727) occurs only again in Ps. cxl. 11. The meaning ‘pitfall’ or 
‘pit’ (Jerome, on the Psalm, renders foveas) is guaranteed by our passage. 

Yea, though an enemy weep with his eyes ... blood. Illustrate from Jer. xli. 6. The expression ‘he 
will not be satiated with blood’ is usually understood literally to mean that such an enemy will not be satisfied 
until the blood of the victim of misfortune has been actually shed. But Edersheim prefers to interpret the expression 
metaphorically (in conjunction with the following verse), as meaning that the false friend will not be satisfied with 
the mere coming of misfortune (= the shedding of blood), but will himself actively take part in making the ruin 
€ven more complete. 

17. he seizeth the heel. i.e. to trip thee up. He actively assists in making the overthrow complete. For text 
see critical note. 

18 He shaketh the head . . . changeth his countenance. His enmity now becomes open and undisguised. 

He shaketh the head. A gesture of contempt; cp. xiii. 7: Job xvi. 4: ‘with much whispering’, 1-e. secretly 
preparing all manner of evil devices. : 

changeth his countenance. i.e. becomes openly hostile ; cp. xiii. 25; Qoh. 1. 8. 

(g) XIII. 2-13. Tee 

2 What is too heavy for thee...richer than thyself associate not. i.e. such a proceeding ts too difficult 
to carry out successfully. 
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SIRACH 13. 2-7 


Fa What association can “jar and kettle? have in common 
ad \When“4, if the one smite, the other is smashed‘? 
3 The rich man ‘if he perpetratcth a wrong‘ &plumeth himselfé, 
While if a wrong is perpetrated upon a poor man "he must implore favour. 
4 If thou art useful to him’ he maketh a slave of thee, 
jBut if thou be brought low! ‘he is sparing of thee*. 
5 KkIf thou possessest anything** 'he will live with thee’, 
And will impoverish thee without a pang. 
6 ™Hath he need of thee™ ? "then he will deceive thee", 
°And will smile upon thee® and raise thy hopes. 
G(=)_ He will speak thee fair’, 
7 And shame thee with his hospitality %. 
a’ So long as it profiteth he will cajole thee, 
Twice (or) thrice he will . . . thee’; 


d-d 39 0 5x aD = Gi yutpa mpos AcByra (S ‘the vessel of clay to the cauldron of brass ’) dd-dd Sy Wy 
“win = @ quando: & > (& ‘which {knocks it and breaks it’]= 3) ew (8) +55 bx awy canm aD ow 
‘or why should the rich associate with the poor’: G > (righily as a gloss) ff Reading My to correspond 
with Myr in next clause (or MY): so G& (nbunoev) and & 23 manm*= Weo-Hebr. miami, ‘to make oneself 
handsome, be vain (plume oneself)’: @& mpoceveBpypnoaro (=? mM dM): S ‘is unconcerned’ (NET) bhy 
pnn’: Gi nae mpoodenOnoera: & (misunderstanding W) ‘he prays’ 4 w® 1 qwon ox = S: G caw xpnomevons 
(>) +i So ® (IDM ON): Ge nae cay vorenpons (=? TIN ON: cp. Num, ix. 7): S ‘if thou art poor’ 
(G and & may be free renderings of B) k-k # by Som (= ‘he pitieth thee’): G xaradenfper ve = & 
(? interpreting W) Ek-kk jf sui DN: Gk eav eyns = ah LA DN (= 8): so read (with Peters, Smend) ll So & 
oupBiocera cor = WHY MM (so read with Peters): B= S$ Poy YT POY = 6c (accidentally misplaced: so Peters) 
m-m #9 Oy % (2. TS) PON: Gi ypecaw eoynxe cov: S * while he does his will with thee’ nn #f) > Vom 
?* he will flatter thee ’ (reading YOM from YW: cp. Aram. sense of verb) or * toy with thee’: G& Kat amomharnoet ce 
=pwwm: so read with Peters: he will seem to do thy will’ o-o #9 75 (/. Inn) pmbn, cp. Job xxix. 24 
(bx priv) P-P Reading Glas) deals) ablare (= 5a 1): G& Aadnoe cor xara: Gk + Kae epet tis 4 Xpeta cov, which 
Peters regards as an explanatory doublet (but Smend keeps). ‘and will call thee a fortunate man” (? paraphrase 
of ‘will speak thee fair’): # > 9-4.S0 & and S$ =vbaxna yee (so read with Peters, Smend): B® > 
rr }) 

qa Snv Spy seis ay 

spy ve) pps 







(3 prob. = ® substantially.) Gk ews ov amoxerwon oe dis 4 tps, Kat em e7xaT@ KarapwKnoerat cot, Peters thinks the 
Hebrew text underlying G to have been: 
voy mys Jee qe op 
293 Sn nna 


Bul this can hardly be right (rns foll. by jaa, next line). W is essentially right: but the meaning of Try" ts 
uncertain. Smend suggests that it may = a corresponding verb in Arab., which means ‘to deceive’ ss 7) D0) 





the earthen pot (75, cp. Num. xi, 8) is bound to be smashed by the brass cauldron (1D, cp. Ezek. xxiv. 3, 6). ‘The 
one a of ee the cauldron or kettle, ‘the other’ the earthen pot. The latter was also used for boiling purposes ; 
cp. Num. xi, 8. 

_3. The rich man... perpetrateth a wrong. .. ‘The folly of the whole thing, viewed from the standpoint of the 
rich, Could scarcely be more graphically set forth than in this and the following verses’ (Edersheim). 

4. he maketh a slave of thee. The same expression (3 73}) occurs in Jer. xxiii. 13, xxvi. 14, xxx. 8: lit. = he 
uses thee as an instrument for work. For the Hebrew word here for ‘to be useful’ ( “W>) cp. Eccles. v. 10 (« skill, 
success’). The original meaning is to be fit, suitable. 

he is sparing of thee. The Hebrew word here used = usually ‘to pity’ (‘he pitieth thee’). But here the 
meaning seems to be to neglect, leave alone: cp. Horace, Odes, i. 34. 1 ‘parcus deorum cultor et infrequens’ (& gives 
the meaning correctly —‘ he will forsake thee’). Cp. Pirge Aboth it. 3. 
5. without a pang. lit. ‘and it will not pain him’. 
7. wag his head at thee. In mockery and scorn; cp. xii. 18. 
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What association ... smashed ? i.e. the weaker is bound to go to the wall: when a collision takes place | 


SIRACH 13. 7-1 


* And then‘ he will see thee ‘and pass thee by', 
And wag his head at thee. 
3 Take care "that thou be not overbearing®, 
¥ And that thou be not crushed by senseless folly *. 


(6) aa. 9-13. 


Doth a noble “draw near“? *keep at a distance*— 
¥And so much the moreY ?will he cause thee to approach*. 
*Do not thyself draw near®, Jest thou be put at a distance ; 
And keep not (too) far away, lest ’[thou be forgotten ]». 
©Venture not® "to be free? with him, 
And mistrust his much conversation. 
‘For ‘by his conversation at large’ *he is testing thee®, 
+ And when he smileth at thee he is probing thee®® 
12'A ruthless one maketh peace, 
While plotting against the life of many’. 





(cp. Prov. viii. 10, Esther iv. 16): G pera ravra t-t ® Ja ayn (cp. Prov. xiv. 16) Gi Karadewpee oe (NW Kaduwer 
oe = § ‘be hid from thee’) u-uyy ao ann $x (‘be not arrogant, overbearing, violent, overmuch’) : 
t G pn amomdanOns (248 &c. Syro-Hex + ry Stavota cov, 2. ¢. ‘be not deceived in thy mind, act foolishly ’—ax 
interpretation of YQ): S ‘be not given into his hands’ = ? 3 Jann be. v-v Jy YUP OND NIN by ‘and 
be not like to them that lack intelligence’ (Schechter): Gi wat py ramewabss ev evppoowy cov (248 &C. -+ kapdias 


after evppoowrn: but Sah & ev ry appoourn = the original reading of Gr): the Hebr. text underlying & ts prob.: 
ya ton asin bs 


i.e. and be not crushed by senseless folly’ (so rcad with Peters: Peters also reads in line 1: yada aman by: cp- 
Gi tn Stavora cov) wos So 2) 37P, 2. ¢. TD ( particip.): €h mpooxadeoaperou ce = xp: S=h 3-5) PIN TT : 


G vr0xepev yurov, so $+ ‘from him’ S-y W ja Ds (cp. xi. 11) = G wae room padrrov: S ‘and at every time : 
(at b5ay) 22 So ® yey = S: G& npoceadrecerar oe [Peters adopts Cx in both clauses ; ‘doth a noble invite thee 
..... Will he invite thee’] a-a So ® anpnn Sx = $: G& (/reely) ‘do not press (upon him),’ eumerre 


bb So Gi: WH woen, ‘ be hated (detested)’ = S$: emend fo Rvan = NIN: cp. xlii. 9, 10 W, and Isa, xliv. 21 WIA 
(bul lext doubtful) e-c ® nolan bx = G py emexe (erexew = NOI, V. 8, xii. r1, xv. 4) d-d fy wand, 2.6. vend, 
“to be free’ (Qui does not otherwise occur): & wyyopecOa, ‘ to speak as an equal (with him)’: 5 ‘to speak’ (from 
context the word means * to speak freely’). Bevan (so Strack), however, suggests the pointing wend. e-e These 

tivo lines are cited by Sa'adya (cp. Cowley-Neub., p. xxii) as follows : 

JMIN Tow my a3 +3 

spapmy  pnea 

© For with much talk will he try thee, 
And will laugh at thee and probe thee.’ 





o 1H ye maa : G& ek wodAs Aadtas (read MY for Ne, so Sa‘ad.) 8-8 Reading Pox» ( for B vDI 1 (the 1 of 

| ame) = G metpave oe (cp. Saad. IN ADI): so Smend: & = W (‘for in the multitude of his speech there are 
| trials’) b-h So W= G xa ws mpooyehov eferave ce (248 &e. Syro-Hex ra xpunra cov instead of ae: 
| ep. 2) i: 


avo awap orn géaa Sy Sony ahs 
G aveAenuer O py OULTYpwY Aoyous kat ov py Peonrat Tept Kakwoews Kat Secpor (‘ unmerciful is he that keepeth not words ; 
and he will not spare injury and bonds’): & ‘and he that is without pity exacts recompense (= obey for Sein) 
and pitieth not the souls of many’. Zhus & omits bon xd and S wp aap. Smend attaches bom whi fo first line 


Sean in? oN 
q 


72. 9-13 contain a warning against incautious intercourse with highly-placed members of the governing class 
(princes, governors, and their entourage). In Pirge Aéoth ii. 3, a passage occurs which expresses similar sentiments 
(attributed to Rabban Gamaliel, son of Judah ha-Nasi): ‘Be cautious with (those in) authority, for they let not 
a man approach them but for their own purposes ; and they appear like friends when it is to their advantage, and 
Stand not by a man in the hour of his need.’ ; ; 

10. Do not thyself draw near ... be forgotten. Avoid both extremes—pressing forward or holding back unduly. 


12. A ruthless (or cruel) one maketh peace, While plotting against the life of many. A deliberate contrast 
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SIRACH 138. 13-19 


13 Take heed Jand be wary), 
k And go not about with men of violence’. 


(4) XIIL. 15-20. Like consorteth with like: what common bond can there be between rich and poor ? 
(= 2+ 3+1 distichs). 
15 ™All flesh™ loveth its kind”, 
°And every man his like®. 
16 PAll flesh consorteth according to its kind?, 
And with his kind man 4associateth4. 
17 * What association’ can wolf have with lamb? 
Even so is the ungodly that consorteth with the righteous*. 
18 ‘What peacet can the hyena have with the dog? 
*“Or what" peace rich with poor ? 
19 Food’ for the lion are the wild asses of the desert : 
I-ven so the pasture of the rich are the poor. 
and renders: ‘the tyrant employeth (iibt) cruelty and doth not pity, against the life of many he plotteth " (Auf thes 
1s highly doubtful). Peters reads Tp WP Der ND denn I “MIN, ze. ‘the cruel one taunteth, and is without pity 
in his plotting’. A befher result ts obtained if pide is read (ceith &) in line 1, and bon dt (2 an explanatory gloss 
on YNDN) 7 omitted ; then read: WP WAP DIN WEI by niber in? WON, Ze. as rendered in text above ( for 
whnt inp cp. Lev. xxvi. 6, 1 Chron. xxii. 9) 3) War am: G& xa mpocexe chodpus (248 + axover = % auditui 
tuo): $=) k-k So 3): Gr ort pera trys mTwcews cov TeEpiTTaTes = span pr py °3, ‘for thou goest with 
thine own fall’ (S ‘for with the ravishers thou walkest’). So Peters reads 1248 253 % Amb +4 verses 
13¢ and 14 (‘when thou hearest these things awake in thy sleep. 14 Love the Lord all thy life, and call upon 
Him for thy salvation’): for fext see Hart and Schlatter, p. 108f. The verses are a late gloss m-m 
sean 55: & mar (gor n-n # 43%) = Gk ro opoor arte (cp. v. 16, XXvii. 9) 0-0 So ® 1 ana ny ow 531: 
Qh xae was arOpwros tov wAnmov avrov. An echo of this line appears in a Talmud citation (T. B. Baba gama 95b). 
Thirdly, in the Hagtographa ; as tt 7s written: ‘ Every bird dwelleth according to its kind, and (so doth) man 
according to his like’ (qo anyb nw yn). Note Talmud has Dis ji for Bow —-v-P Reading Syx wb aera 5a 
= G aca capt xara yevos (Syro-Hex 254+ avrns: so & ad similem sibi) cuvayerar (307 cvrarrerac = % con- 


iungitur): bye riea 55 po (3 = DW with i for jn) a4 an: # sociabitur: G apooxohAnOyoera 
ror) WM AD: Ge re covraryce a has two forms of this line, viz.: 

(1) prisd yen 45 

(2) 2 byn3 the Se ey po 


Gi ovres apaptwdos mpos evsei3y = 1 (1): S ‘and so the rich to the poor man’ = 7a(2): read with Smend 
2 Syx3 payd yen pp (Ja=]D"W(1) ts Neo-Hebr.) — +t Reading ober wh an = G =: W (corrupl) “ewe (cp. US 
=, 2 Sam. xiv. 19, Mic. vi. 10, Prov. xviii. 24) u-u Gr cae res = 2D IW (so Pelers reads): B PRD 
‘whence ?’ Y* SoM = 5S: G& xuqya (a free rendering: but Peters reads VS = xvvyya, Gen. xxv. 27) 








is drawn between the real character and the methods of the unscrupulous ruler. While pretending to make (or give) 
peace (i.e. to be full of active goodwill) he is secretly plotting murder. For the text see critical note. For a similar 
contrast cp. Ps. cxx. 7 (‘I am for peace; but when 1 speak they are for war"). @& runs: ‘ Merciless is he that 
keepeth not words (i.e. betrays confidences in free and incautious conversation), nor will he spare (sc. to inflict) 
injury or bonds’. 

13. Take heed... men of violence. For the second clause G& (cp. S) has ‘ For thou goest about with thy fall " 
(so Peters prefers to read): the expression is a figurative one (to have ruin as a Companion in thy walk); cp. 
Job xxxi. 5; Prov. xiii. 20 (cp. also ix. 13 of our book). 

14. See critical notes. 


(A) XII. 15-20. 
_ vv.15-16. A reference is made to this passage in the Talmud (see critical notes for the citation). Our passage 
is rey as from the Hagrografha in conjunction with passages from the Law and the Prophets (see Edersheim, 
27 £0C.). 

15. All flesh. @& ‘Fvery living creature’. ‘ Flesh" has here a general sense, including the forms of animal life 
generally. Cp. Lev. xvii. 14 (‘the life of all flesh . . . the blood thereof’, &c.). 

kind ... like. Cp. xxvil.9. The law of ‘like consorteth with like’ is ‘a universal law in the physical and moral 

world, as well as of society’. ‘Similis simili gaudet ; aequalis aequalem delectat ' (Edersheim). 

17. What association... wolf...lamb? Cp. 1s. xi.6; Matt. x. 16, 

18. rich with poor. Throughout these terms connote ungodly and pious respectively. Cp. Ep. James il. 6 
(* But ye have dishonoured the poor man. Do not the rich oppress you?’ &c.). 

19. the wild asses of the desert (or steppe). Cp. Job xxiv. 5, where the poor (as here) are compared to the wild 
asses in the desert. For the lion as a figurative expression for the rich cp. Ps. xxxiv. 10, xxxv. 17, lvill. 7; Zech. xi. 3. 
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¥ SIRACH 13. 20-25 


3%) 20 “An abomination *to pride* is humility ; 
Even so an abomination to the rich are the poor. 


7) NIT. 21-23. The worlds treatment of rich and poor—a contrast (= 1 +2+2 distichs). 
a 


21 A rich man *when he is shaken’ “is supported by a friend’, 
*But the poor man when he is shaken? is thrust away ‘by a friend*. 
22 A rich man @speaketh4, and his helpers are many ; 
*And though his words be unseemly, they are pronounced lovely®. 
A poor man ‘speaketh, and they jeer at him’; 
"Yea, though he speak with wisdom}, ‘there is no place for him‘ 
23 When the rich man !speaketh), all *keep silence*, 
And they extol ‘his intelligence! to the clouds. 
When the poor man speaketh: ‘ Who is this?’ say they; 
And if "he stumble™ "they will assist his overthrow®. 


(7) NIT. 24—NIV. 2. 4 Collection of Miscellaneous Proverbs (= 1 +242 distichs). 
| 


24 Wealth is good if it be without sin, 
And evil is poverty *which is due to presumption*. 
25 The heart” of a man changeth his countenance, 
Whether for good or for evil® 


W7, 20 omitted by & x So MN: Gr vmepnpare ¥-3 So Gi cadevoperos = ODI (so read): Wow: S ‘falls’ 
22 G& ornpeterae (= ? JOD or JOD": so read) vro quay; 2) YD POD’: S ‘is cast into evil’ (yn) om 3] by: 
Gi rarevos de (N* 248 mrwxos de: ‘Gr prefers the synonym [ramavos}] which more easily admits of a spiritual 
interpretation’ (Hart)) b-b on): Gr meow = S (contrast renderings 21 a) c-¢ Gr um0 dthov = yd 
(cp. @ 21a), so read: &% ‘ from evil into evil’ = yr byw dda = S: Gam (in clauses a and € 
the two terms must correspond—either ‘speaketh’ or ‘falleth ’ must be read in both: Gx expresses in both ‘falleth’; 
% 7 both ‘speaketh’; % 1 a ‘speaketh’, 7 c ‘falleth’) e-e So BH pa PAMNID PII (Papa, par/. Hof. of 
wWya.common in Neo-Flebr. = ‘to be dark, ugly, repulsive, unseemly’ (cf. xl. 2): PEMD, part. Hof. of my = Lil. 
‘they are made beautiful’: nofe the pl. endings in p-). Schechter suggests reading PDD = ‘ they (his words) are 
veneered over’, as base with precious mefal. ‘and his hateful words are glozed over’ (Har). G edadnoev anoppyra 
kat edtxauwoay artov = 2 PEW PIII AI (so Peters reads) ffiSoS: Mowm=G 8-8 Reading (with 
Peters): wer ya yn (di. ‘and they raise [cries] of’ ys. ys): 5S ‘they say to him’ yu: G (/reely) wae emerpnoay 
avro: W NU) YP) po hh Soe aan: & epGey£aro ovveour ii ppd » PRI: Qk Kae ove edo6y avr roros 
13 So W ( part.): G& dadyow k-k So ® wnap9 (cp. Deut. xxvii. 9) = Gr: S ‘ hearkened’ 1-17 wboy ne: 
hk (freely) gov doyor avrov: & ‘his favourers’ m-m jf) bona =G b-n ) DW OF Dy = Ge 

aa Lit, ‘according to the mouth of presumption’ (pt °5 by); NA 55 157 248 253 307 «& oropate 
aceBous (= 19S Syro-Hex #); BC 7o 254 er oropacw evoeBors bS ‘sins’ © 248 253 Syro-Hex + 
“And a happy (// flourishing) heart maketh a face cheerful with delight’; gloss on the following clause. 


20. an abomination to the rich are the poor. Cp. Prov. xxix. 27 4 (‘he that is upright .. . is an abomination 
to the wicked *). 

(7) XIII. 21-23. cn ¢ i: 

21. when he is shaken. i.e. come into a dangerous ard unfortunate situation; cp. Ps. xiii. 4(5): ‘mine adversaries 
rejoice because I am moved’ (‘shaken’), xvi. 8, x. 6 ‘I shall not be moved’ (Hebr. DIEN)2 = LNX od py codevéa, 
as here). Edersheimn thinks the meaning need not be restricted to the decay of external fortunes, but may include 
a wider connotation. ; : i 

22. A poor man speaketh...no place for him. Cp. Qoh. ix. 16: ‘ The poor man’s wisdom is despised, and 
his words are not heard.’ For the expression ‘there is no place for him’ cp. iv. 5; Pirge oth iv. 6 (ed. Taylor), 
‘there is not a th:ng that has not its place’ (a saying of Ben Azzai, second century A.D.); cp. also Rom. xi. 19. Here 
the expression may mean: they refuse to hear him. 

23. all keep silence. From respect ; cp. Job xxix. 9. 


extol ... tothe clouds. Cp. for the expression Job xx. 6. 
(7) XIII. 28—XI1V. 2. ; é : 
24. Wealth... After having pointed out the consideration shown to the rich for the sake of their wealth, Ben-Sira 


oes on to say that riches fer se are not bad, but, on the contrary, good when they do not bring sin in their train, 
And evil is poverty... See critical note. Poverty is an evil when it is the result of wickedness; this is 
a poverty to be ashamed of. : F : 
25. The heart of aman... i.e. the inward state of a man, not his outward circumstances, determines his happiness 
or otherwise, and this is reflected in the expression of his face ; cp. Prov. xv. 115 Eccles. vill. 15 Luke ix. 47. : 
Whether for good... Inthe Midrash Bereshith Ralbz to Gen. xxxi. 2 this verse 1s quoted verbatim, excepting that 
the CNY... D8 of W is, in accordance with the later Hebrew usage, expressed by ;"31... 7. 
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SIRACH 13. 26—14. 3 


W* 26 The outcome? of a happy heart is a cheerful countenance, 
But solitude and meditation occaszon toilsome thoughts. 
14 1 Blessed is the man whose mouth doth not grieve him, 
°And (who) doth not mourn for the sorrow of his heart®. 
2 Blessed is the man whose soul doth not reproach‘ him, 
And whose hope® hath not ceased. 


(£4) XIV. 3-19. On the proper use of wealth (= 2+ 3 +3, +1]+24+24+24 341 distichs). 


3 To him that is small of heart wealth is unfitting®, 
And wherefore! should the evil-eyed have gold * ? 

4 He that withholdeth from himself gathereth for another, 
And a stranger shall satiate himself with his goods. 

5 He that harmeth his own soul, to whom will he do good ? 
For! he hath no delight™ in his own goods. 


a Lit. ‘ result ’ e-e Reading \25 "7 by mon xbi; “he text of ® as it stands cannot be right, it reads: 728 x 
295 po yy, ‘And his heart doth not desire judgement against him’: & ‘And (who) is not pricked at the heart 
(kat ov xarevvyy) with sorrow for sin’; excepting for apaprias (= jy) G = W as amended above; ap. may be 
an explanatory addition, & reads: Yyvp 71 Ran xbi, ‘And judgement is not hid from his eyes’; ry suggests 
a corruption of py (= G), but ‘heart’ ts required to correspond with ‘mouth’ in the first clause. Smend suggests 
the reading wy 1 by max wy, ‘And (who) doth not sigh for sorrow of his sin.” Another possible form might be 


iaba "1 byn wi, ‘And (who) doth not cause sorrow to enter into his heart’ (cf. Sanh. 100 b, 4253 xo Syn xd 
‘Let not sorrow enter into thine heart,’ guofed by Levy, i. 164) ; by xs only used in the Po'el in the O. T., see 
Job xvi. 15 f Reading \naon (for non), cp. Prov. xxv. 10: cf. % qui non habuit animi sui tristitiam 
&V 248 253 Syro-Hex + ‘ in the Lord’ h F277. ‘not comely ’, as G& i) 3 repeat ‘not comely’; G rs 
more probably correct here, wa te (= m0) ki = #: G ‘money’: S ‘mammon— 177. ‘and’ 


mm Reading TIN (= 8 xp? and G) for np ‘he shall not meet with’ (7. ¢. ‘will not retain possession of’) 


26. a happy heart. To be understood in accordance with v. 25. & ‘a heart that is in prosperity’; cp. xi. 8. 
But solitude... Mt" 3°’ (lit. ‘ withdrawing and musing’) occur in the reverse order in 1 Kings xviii. 27, where 
Elijah says of Baal: ‘...for he is a god; either he is musing, or he is gone aside.’ The clause seems a little inappro- 
priate (possibly it expresses the thought of Eccles. xii. 12: ‘Much study is a weariness to the flesh’), and Smend suggests 


as an emendation: ‘ Weary eyes (reading D'S) D’S*t"nn for Spy nawnr) area sign of worry’; cp. xil. Off.,xxv. 236. At 
any rate the words as they stand must be taken in a general Sense, and not in reference to Ben-Sira’s own studies. €& has: 
‘And the finding out of parables is a weariness of thinking,’ which.is not far from 3; the meaning of the words which 
is intended is to offer a contrast to what is said in the previous clause. 

XIV.1. whose mouth... Cp. xxv. 84; 1 Kingsi.6; Ps. xvii. 3, xxxix. 2, cxli. 3; Jas. iii. 2. € ‘that hath not slipped 
with his mouth’ is explanatory. 

And (who) doth not... See critical notes. 

2. whose soul doth not... Cp. 1 John ii. 19-22. 

(2) XIV. 3-19. 

3. small of heart. i.e. one who is grudging ; cp. &‘viro cupido et tenaci’. ir puxpoddyos, one who cavils about trifles. 

unfitting. Cp. xv.9; ii ‘sine ratione’. 
And wherefore... See critical notes. 

_ the evil-eyed. i.e. envious, as G3 cp. xviii. 8, xxviii. 11¢3 Prov. xxiii.6, xxvill.22: it is equivalent to SNIP 
(‘jealousy’) in its bad sense. In Pirge Aboth v. 29 the ‘evil eye’ is contrasted with the ‘ good eye’ (cp. xiv. 10 below); 
in the same tractate (ii. 15) an ‘evil eye’ is reckoned among those things which ‘put a man out of the world’. The 
expression here is used with reference to the envy which the miser feels at seeing riches in the possession of others. 

E i Gi xprpara is a free rendering ; cp. Job xxvii. 13, where the Sept. has the same word for the Hebr. 902 
silver"). 

4. He that withholdeth ... The reference is to the miser who denies himself many things in order to increase his 
hoard ; he is in reality only laying it up for others. 

astranger... Cp. Eccles. vi. 2; Uh ‘others’. 
_ _Satiate himself. The Hebr. root Yy2 means lit. to be full to bursting; the verb does not occur in the O. T., but 
in Exod. ix. 9 a derivative is used for ‘ blisters’ or ‘ boils’. 

5. He that harmeth... The reference is only to the miser; the ‘harm’ refers to the miser’s denying himself every 
enjoyment. 
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SIRACH 14. 6-13 


6 None is worse than him that is evil to his own soul, 


And the recompense of his evil is in himself". 


7 °And even if he doeth good, "he doeth it in forgetfulness, 


And at the last “he showcth forth" his wickedness°. 


8 © Evil is he that envieth® with his eye, 


Turning away his face and despising ment’, 


9 In the eye of the covetous" (too) small is his portion, 


But he that taketh his neighbour’s portion ‘destroyeth his own portion’. 


to’ The eye of the envious“ hasteth* after bread. 


And naught is on his table. 
¥[A good eye causeth bread to increase, 
And ‘ A dry fountain sendeth forth water’ upon (his) table.]” 


a11#My son, *if thou possessest aught, do well to thyself, 





*And prosper to the best of thy power”. 


12 “Remember that death tarrieth not, 


Nor hath the decree of Sheol been told thee®. 


'3 Before thou diest do good to him that loveth (thee), 


And as thou hast prospered’, give to him. 


nn Jif, * with him’ oo) > PP 248 ‘he doeth it not willingly’: #% ignoranter et non volens facit 
4-4 3 ‘he will look upon’ La) &70 248 + ‘to look’ t Zit. ‘ souls’: %& ‘his soul ” uU So Gt: 
‘of him that stumbleth’ zs @ corruption: & ‘of a fool’ is an atlempt to improve upon ® (bkAD W, wba $8) 
*-¥ 3 ‘loseth his own soul’, so V 248 Syro-Hex: & ‘drieth up his soul’: % donec consumat arefaciens animam 
suam: Smend is perhaps right in emending W in accordance with these, reading WD) WIND instead of win TaN 
ww Li. ‘The eye of (him that hath) an evil eye’ (py yt Py): Gk ofGadpos mompos = ay py, which perhaps 
represents the original * & ‘ (is) envious © (= # znexacily) sy¥G& >: bu s= HH 22 inserts the title 
‘Concerning well-doing, for death tarrieth not’ a-a The Babylonian Talmud has preserved the right reading 
here: 3) & * Serve thy soul, and if thou hast [i.e. possessest aught], do well to thyself’ b-b Zz. ‘ And according 
to the God [72.e. power] of thy hand, make thyself fat’: fhe rendering of Gi, xav mpoogopas Kup aéwos mpooaye, betrays 
zenorance of the Hebrew idiom here c-¢ In the Babylonian Talmud, Erubin 54, this verse ts quoted thus: 
‘For in Sheol there is no delight, and death hath no tarrying ; and if thou say, I will give rest to my sons, the 
decree of (d/. in) Sheol who will declare (it) unto thee?’ d-d L7/, ‘according to the finding of thy hand’, 


6. None is worse... Cp. Prov. xi. 17. 
that isevilto... i ‘that is grudging to himself’; cp. Deut. xxviii. 54, 56 Sept. (Smend). 
isin himself. @& ‘is this’, i.e. being evil to his own soul, which does not fully bring out the force of i. 

7. The omission of this and the next verse in # is perhaps only accidental; 3 has v. 7, though probably it is freely 
rendered (‘and if by chance he doeth good, it is by mistake, and at the last he will see his wickedness’). The omission 
in ® can be accounted for by the similar beginning of 77. 6 (1) and 8 (AY); the beginning of v. 5 (V9) and the end 
of v. 6 (NYT) may also have tended to confuse things. 

in forgetfulness. 1.e. not of set purpose. ; : 
And at the last... In spite of the apparent good done in forgetfulness, his true nature is sure to be revealed 
ultimately and seen of all the world. 

8. that envieth with his eye. Cp. w. 6, where & uses the same word (6 Backaivwr). : : : 

despising men. isepopar yuxas. Smend would read tmepopav Wuyny eavrow, as the verse is evidently intended to 
describe the harm done to the envious man himself; cp. the second clause in 77. 6, 7, 9, 10. 
g. In the eye of... & ‘A covetous man’s eye is not satisfied with his portion’. Sar PA 
destroyeth his own portion, See critical note. With & cp. Num. xi. 6, ‘.. . but now our soul is dried up,’ i.e. 
there is no more enjoyment of good things ; and Ps. xxii. 15 (16 in Hebr.). 

10, The eye of the envious. See critical note. : : 

hasteth. The Hebr. root D‘y (cp. xxxi. [xxxiv.] 16) means to pounce greedily upon something, cp. 1 Sam. xiv. oe 
(Q’ri), xv. 19, xxv. 14 (probably corrupt) ; these are the only occurrences of the verb in the O. T.; the coll. noun OY 
‘birds of prey’ occurs more often, Jer. xii. 9, &c. The picture is that of a bird of prey darting upon its spoil. 

And naught ison... Gi xai cANrjs emi trys rpaétys atrov. Although the miser is ever grasping, he has naught 
to show for it. a ; 

A good eye. For the expression cp. xxxv. 8 (= xxxi. 10); Prov. xxi.9; Prge Aéoth v. 29. ; 

A dry fountain... This seems to be a quotation. The bracketed clauses are secondary according to Smend. 

11. See critical notes. 

do well to thyself. Cp. Ps. xix. 18. 
12, the decree. DN, i.e. that which has been determined, cp. xli. 2. 
13. as thou hast prospered... Cp. Lev. v.11. 
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SIRACH 14. 14-21 


ty 14 °Refrain not from the joy of the present®, - 
i And let not the portion of a good desire pass thee by’. 
y* 13 Wilt thou not leave thy wealth to another, 


And thy labour to them that cast the lot? 
16 Give and take; yea, indulge thy soul, 


Prubin x4a ©For in Sheol there is no delight®. 
17 All flesh withereth® like a garment, 4 
»* And the eternal decree is: ‘ Thou shalt surely die!’ 


18 As the leaf that groweth on a luxuriant tree, 
One fadeth, and another sprouteth ; 
iSo (are) the generations of flesh and blood, 
One dieth, and another flourisheth#' ; 
19 All his works will surely decay, 
And the labour of his hands followeth after him. 


(a) XIV. 20-27. he Blessedness of him who sceks Wisdom (= 4+ 4 distichs). 


20 Blessed (is) the man that meditateth* on’! Wisdom”, 
And that giveth heed™ to understanding, 

21 That directeth" his heart upon her ways, 
And giveth heed unto her paths® ; 


reading nywnd for nywn ee Lif, ‘Withdraw not (thyself) from the good things of a day’ HH, which 
ts corrupl, reads; ‘And upon the portion of a brother trespass not’: nx (‘brother’) zs @ corruption of MS 
(‘desire "); a0 (‘good’) should, according to G, be added ; for 73y in the sense as used in G& cp. Jer. xii. 24, 
Isa. xxix. 5. S >: 3% + ‘ And an evil desire, desire not’, @ gloss, which, however, shows that & has preserved 
the correct rendering 8-€ 39 ‘ For in Sheol there is no seeking of delight (= @); but ali (that is) fitting to do, 
do in the sight of God’ ; ¢he addition is due to the desire to tone down the flippant sentiment of the verse. % > the 
second clause, but has the addition bh Jit, ‘wears out? =—s i In the Talmud, Erubin 34, these clauses are quoted 
thus; ‘the sons of men are like the herbs of the field, some flourish (/7. * sparkle’), others fade’ 3 Lit. 
‘ripeneth’. Ad the end of the v. 253 Syro-Hex +‘ (It is) by the decree of the Lord’ KENC® 70 248 253 
pedernoce (= 3), so S Syro-Hex: Gh (reAevryoer) 1s corrupl 1 Zit. ¢ in’ NY + Et in sensu suo cogitabit 
circumspectionem dei m J7f, ‘that hath respect’ n Eit. ‘setteth” ° Reading WMINI (= 8) 


14. See critical notes. 
15. Wilt thou not leave... Cp. Ps. xlix. 6-11, 17. Therefore why not enjoy it while you have it? 
to them that cast the lot. ‘In Palestine brothers divided their patrimony by lot as late as, and probably much 
Jater than, the second century’ (Babu Sathra 106 6 (T. B.); see JE, viii. 188 a). 
16. indulge thy soul. Cp. Prov. xxix. 21. 
17. withereth like... Cp. Job xin. 213; Ps. cii. 26 (Sept.); Is. 1.9, li. 6 
Thou shalt surely die. & ‘Thou shalt die the death’; cp. Gen. ii. 17 (Sept.), iii. 19. The Hebr. root Y3 occurs 
mainly in the poetical books of the O. T. 
18. As the leaf... ‘The two tirst clauses of this verse are quoted in Erubin 54 @ (see crit. notes above); cp. Is. 
xxxiv. 4, x1. 6, 85 1 Pet. i. 24. 
a luxuriant tree. G ‘a thick tree’, cp. Deut. xii. 2, &c. 
One fadeth ... @ ‘Some it sheddeth, and some it maketh to grow’. 
So (are) the... This and the next clause were inadvertently omitted in the text of 3; they are added in the 
margin. 
flesh and blood. ON) 13 (= capé xai aipa, also in the order atpa xai oapé; Cp. xvii. 31; Matt. xvi. 17; 1 Cor. 
xv. 50; Gal. 1.16) does not occur in the O.T., but is frequent in Rabbinical writings ; ‘the writers use this form of speech 
infinite times, and by it oppose wen to God’ (Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. e¢ Talim. {Gandell's ed.], ii. 234). 
flourisheth. Lit. ‘ripens’, used of the ‘ripening grape’ in Is. xviii. 6; cp.1 Kingsxi.20. @i ‘is born’. In # there 
is added NINN j> (‘so is [their] latter end’); see Cowley in JQ, xii. I10. 
19. All his works... && ‘ Every work rotteth and fadeth away’. &, in order to tone down this rather pessimistic 
note, substitutes : ‘ All his works shall be proved before Him’ (i.e. God). 
_ Will surely decay. Cp. Is. xl, 20, where this word (3P%) is used of a tree rotting, and Prov. x. 7, where it is used 
in reference to ‘the name of the wicked’. 
And the labour... Just as man perishes and is forgotten, so it is with his works (cp. Job xxi. 13; John xii. 19); 
contrast with this thought Rev. xiv. 13. @& ‘And the worker thereof shall depart with it’. 
XIV. 2o—XAVI. 23. The generai theme of this division is Divine retribution. [It contains six subsections. 
(a) XIV. 20-27. 
20. that meditateth. See critical note. Cp. vi. 37, ]. 28; Ps. exix. 15, 23, 148. 


hare giveth heed... Cp. Ps. cxix. 117; G ‘And that shall discourse by his understanding’; some cursives add 
“holy things”. 








SIRACH 14. 22—15. 3 
22 Going forth after her like a spy, 
He looketh stealthily upon? her enterings-in‘. 
Pa) [ Blessed is he] that peereth into her window, 
And hearkeneth at her doors ; 
24 Who encampeth round about her house, 
And fixeth his pegs into her wall ; 
25 Who pitcheth® his tent close beside her'', 
And dwelleth in a goodly dwelling ; 
26 And buildeth" his nest” in her foliage, 
And lodgeth among her branches ; 
27 Seeking refuge from the heat in her shade, 
He dwelleth within her habitations. 


(6) XV. 1-10. How Wisdom ts to be attained (= 2+ 242+ 242 distichs). 


1 For? he that feareth the Lord doeth this, 

And he that taketh hold of the Law findeth her. 
2 And she will meet him as a mother, 

And as a youthful wife will she receive him ; 
3 And she will feed him with the bread of understanding 


And will give him the waters of knowledge” to drink. 








P Reading by for b>, which the sense demands 1Cp. B acodas: Gi otherivise odos Hrs > 8 Lif. 
‘stretcheth out” t-t Z77.* upon her hand’ u Lit, ‘setteth’ V & ‘children’, msreading vp (‘ his nest’) 
as y91 ‘his children’ 
G&S > > Reading ANIN insiad of ANAN 
21. That directeth... Cp. xxi. 174, xvi. 20; Is. xlvil. 7. Gi * He that considereth her ways in his heart’. 


And giveth heed unto... && ‘And he shall take knowledge of her hidden things’; cp. iv. 18, vi. 22, Xxxix. 3,7. 
Pirge Aboth viv 1: *... and they reveal to him the secrets of the Torah.’ 
22. Going forth . . . He looketh stealthily. @& renders both verbs in the imperative. 
like a spy. Cf.2Sam.x. 3. & ‘as one that tracketh’ (os éxveuris), using the metaphor of a hunter. 
He looketh stealthily. Cp. Prov. viii. 34. @& ‘Jieth in wait’, continuing the metaphor of a hunter. 
23. into her window. Cp. xxi. 23; Song of Songs ii. 9. 
at her doors. Cp. li. 19; Prov. viii. 34. 
24. encampeth. Cp. iv. 13,15. & ‘lodgeth’. 
his pegs. The same Hebr. word as in Judges v. 26. 
25. And dwelleth... Cp. Prov. i. 33. 
26. his nest. See critical note. 
in her foliage. Cp. Ps. civ. 12. @ ‘under her shelter’. 
lodgeth among. & ‘shall rest under’. 7 ; 

27. Seeking refuge... && * By her he shall be covered from heat (cp. Eccles. vii. 12), and shall lodge in her glory 
(cp. Is. iv. 5 f.). 

(6) XV. 1-10. . 

XV.1. For. Wrongly omitted by &, since this and the following verses are connected with what has preceded ; the 
way in which men should seek Wisdom is now followed by a description of the reception accorded to those who 
find her. 

coeth this. Referring to what has preceded. ; ce 
he that taketh hold of... 771M UDI; cp. Jer. it. 8, where four offices are enumerated, among which this is one, 
» ‘viz. priests, lawyers, rulers, prophets ; the second of these (‘handlers of the Law’) came to be technically known as the 

Scribes (= ‘ Sopherim’, cp. xxviii. 24-xxxix. 11); in the N. T. ypappareis, and, more rarely, vopeKoi (Matt. xxil. 355 

Luke vii. 30, x. 25, xi. 45 ff., xiv. 3) OF vopodddoxadoe (Luke v. 17; Acts v. 34; 1 Tim. i. 7); they were those who 
> occupied themselves with the study and teaching of the sacred Scriptures, and, above all, with the Law. .: cn 

the Law. The most important point about Ben-Sira’s teaching regarding the Law is that he identihes it with 
, Wisdom; but the way in which this identification is taken for granted shows that Ben-Sira is not expressing a new truth, 
f but one which in his time had already become generally accepted; cp. the following passages: 1. 26, XIX. 20, xxi. IT, 
XXIV. 23, xxxiv. (x xxxi.) 8. ; 
findeth her. i.e. Wisdom; 72377? is more strictly ‘ shall attain her’ or ‘overtake’, as in Judges xx. 43. 
2,...asamother. The same comparison is used in reference to Jaliveh in Is, xlix. 14, 15. Ses. 

a youthful wife. See the same expression in Prov. v. 18, ‘a young wife’; Gi -yurg napOeveias, cp. Prov. vil. 4, 55 

Jer. iii. 4; Joel i. 8 (see Sept. in each case); cp. also Wisd. vii. 8. 
will she receive him. With 2) cp. 1 Chron. xii. 18. 
3. bread of understanding. Cp. Prov. ix. 5. . ; ‘ : aera 
waters of knowledge. &i dSup coias. In the later Jewish literature the ‘ water’ and bread ° of the Tora Hee 
often referred to; e.g. in Shabbath 120 a (T. B.) the words of Is. iii, 1, ‘the whole stay of bread,’ are explained as 
referring to the Torah; in the Midrash Bereshith Rabba, § \xx (to Gen. xxviii. 20), it is said that the proselyte may find 
in Israel ‘the bread of the Torah’. In the Midrash SAzr Radéa i. 4 it is said: ‘As water refreshes the body, so does 
the Torah refresh the soul.” 
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SIRACH 15. 421, 


w* 4 And he that stayeth upon her will not fall, 

Nor shall he that trusteth in her be ashamed ; 
« And she will exalt him above his neighbour, 

And will open his mouth in the midst of the assembly. 
6 Joy and gladness shall he find, 

And she will make him inherit an everlasting name. 
7 °Ungodly men‘ shall not obtain her, 

And the arrogant shall not look upon her. 
8 Far from the mockers is she, 

And liars do not think of her. 
9 Praise® is not seemly in the mouth of the wicked, 

For it hath not been apportioned *to him® by God. 
10 In the mouth of the wise praise is uttered, 

And ‘he who is mighty‘ with her shall teach her. 


(c) XV. 11-20. On Free-will (= 2+14+2+242+1 distichs). 


11 Say not: ‘ From God is my transgression,’ 
For that which He hateth made He not. 
12 Say not: ‘(It is) He that made me to stumble,’ 
For there is no need of &evil men&. 
13 Evil and abomination doth the Lord hate, 
And £¢He doth not let it come nigh to them® that fear Him. 


c-e Zit, “men of falsehood ' dS ‘wisdom’ ee Gr > exe. 70 106 248 ff Zit, ‘he who ruleth’ 
e-e Zit ‘men of violence’, cp. # ‘homines impii’ ee-ee Lf, ‘he doth not cause it to encounter them’ 


4. he that stayeth upon her. On the other hand, in Ps. xviii. 18 Jahveh is man’s stay. 
5. she willexalt him. Cp. Pérge Aédoth vi. 1, where it is said: ‘And it [the Torah] magnifies him and exalts him 
over all things’; cp. also Sirach Iv. 11. 
will open his mouth. In order that he may teach. 
in the midst of the assembly. Cp. xxi. 17; Prov. xxiv. 7. The reference is probably to those gathered together 
for instruction in the temple, for, as Friedlander has shown (Syzagoge und Kirche in thren Anfangen), the synagogue 
did not exist in Palestine until the latter half of the second century B.c. 
6. & ‘Joy and a crown of gladness and an everlasting name shall he inherit’; for ‘crown’ cp. 1. 9, vi. 31. 
an everlasting name. Cp. Is. lvi. 3, where, however, this is given by God. 
7. Ungodly men. @& ‘Foolish men’. 3) xiv’ "Nn, cp. Job xi. 11; Ps. xxvi. 4; % homines stulti. 
the arrogant. G ‘liars’. 7) jY7? °C'3N, cp. Jer. xliii. 2. 
8. the mockers. & ‘pride’; cp. Eth ‘the proud’. The ‘mockers’ are the cynical free-thinkers to whom wisdom, 
as contained in the Law, is foolishness ; cp. xiv. 6. 
do not think of her. Cp. xxiv. 20. 
9. This and the next verse belong to what has preceded, but form, at the same time, an introduction to what follows. 
seemly. NN), cp. Ps. xxxiii. 1, cxlvii. 1 (Smend). 
apportioned. G ‘sent’. Cp. # Quoniam a deo profecta est sapientia. 
10. In the mouth of... @& ‘For praise shall be spoken in wisdom’. Cp. ii. 29; Prov. xi. 9. 
And he who is mighty... Qi cai 6 xipwos etudacer atror, but, as the rendering of # shows (‘Et dominator dabit 


eam illi’), this is a corruption of kai 6 kepevwr S@oet avr@, which is much nearer to #2; adv must originally have been 
avtny. Cp. Matt. vil. 29. 


(c) XV. 11-20. Cp. with this passage James i. 13f. 
11. From God is my transgression. i ‘ Through the Lord I fell away’. 
that which He hateth made He not. i ‘ For thou shalt not do the things that He hateth’, a misunderstanding 
of the point in ®. The reference is probably to the Veser ha-ra‘ (the ‘Evil Tendency’) which, according to the text, 
was evidently believed by some to have been created by God, a belief which is reflected in later Rabbinical writings, 
e.g. Qtddushin 306(T.B.): ‘1 (God) created an evil tendency ( Yeser ha-ra‘); 1 created for him (i.e. for man, in order 
to counteract this) the Law as a means of healing’; and in Bereshtth Rabba, § xxvii (to Gen. vi. 6), Rabbi [bo explains 
the text to mean: ‘It repenteth Me for having created in him (i.e. in man) the evil tendency ; if I had not created it 
in him, he would not have rebelled against Me.’ In earlier days, too, it was believed that God was tbe cause of sin; 
see 2 Sam. xxiv. 1; Jer. vi. 21; Ezek. iii. 20. 
12, Say not. NNN jd, i.e. ‘By no means say ..."; cp. Is. xxxvi. 18 (Smend). 
stumble. & ‘err’. 
evilmen. & ‘a sinful man’. With the whole verse cp. Job xxii. 2 ff. 
13. Eviland abomination. i ‘every abomination’. 
He doth not let it come nigh. i otx gor dyarnréy should be emended to . . . émavtnrov (Knabenbauer). 
14. God. i ‘ He himself’. 
_ created man... Since man was created by God he cannot have been bad from the beginning ; the teaching here 
implied seems to be that man became bad because he followed his evil inclination ; contrast, however, xxxiil. (Gi xxxvi.) 
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SIRACH 15. 14—16. 


Se 


14 God created man from the beginning, 


» And placed: him in the hand of his Vesev. 


15 If thou (so) desirest, thou canst keep the commandment, 


JAnd (it is) wisdom * to do His good pleasure}. 


16 Poured out before thee (are) fire and water, 


Stretch forth thine hand unto that which thou desirest. 


17 Life and death! (are) before man, 


That which he desireth shall be given to him. 


18 Sufficient is the wisdom of the Lord, 


(He is) mighty in power, and secth all things. 


19 And the eyes of God behold his works, 


And He knoweth every deed of man. 


20 He commanded no man to sin, 


Nor gave strength to men of lies™. 


(dq) XVI. 1-5. The Curse of sinful Children (= 2+ 24141 distichs). 


J 1 *Desire not the sight” of unprofitable sons, 


And delight not in corrupt children ; 


2 Yea, and if they ‘are fruitful®, exult not because of them 


If they have no fear of the Lord. 


3 Trust not thou in their life, 


4Nor rcly on their ‘end®?; 


b W enserts the following gloss: ‘ And delivered him into the hand of him that spoileth him’; added for doctrinal 
purposes 1 Lit, ‘ gave’ 33S >: % S + ‘and if thou trust in him, of a truth (4 even) thou shalt live’ 
k Z7/. ‘ understanding ’ 1%, +‘ good and evil’ mW + ¢he gloss: ‘And He hath no mercy on him that 
committeth falsehood (7. doeth vanity), nor on him that revealeth secrets.’ S$ +‘ And He said not to the sons of 
flesh that they should sin, and He hath no mercy on them that commit falsehood.’ 

® 2 has the ttle ‘Concerning ungodly children’ b Zit, ‘beauty’: & S ‘ multitude’ ee & 5 
‘multiply ’ a-d § ‘ And trust not that there will be a good end for them’ e-e GC * place’; NA V 55 155 
248 253 254 Syro-Hex Sah ‘multitude’; 1) + ‘he gloss: ‘For there will not be for them a good end’; xc-# 
+ orevaéts yap TevOer awpw Kat c£eyns avrwy ouvredevay yeemeTat 
14,15. Yeser is here used in a neutral sense (almost equivalent to Free-will) in which lay the power of doing night or 
wrong ; the origin of evil is, therefore, in this passage, traced to man; cp. xxv. 24; Wisd. xii. 11; 4 Esdras iv. 29-31. 
A later scribe, realizing the difficulty which could be urged, that as the Creator of all things God must have created the 
Yeser with its tendency to evil as well as to good, added the gloss that God delivered man fromm his spoiler (i.e. Satan ; 
see critical note); cp. iv. 19. This later scribe, in his turn, however, did not realize that the difficulty still remained. 

Yeser. Cp. xxvii. 6, xxxvil. 3: Gt dtaBovdrov. 

15. If thou (so) desirest. In this and the two next verses the normal Jewish doctrine of Free-will is well 
illustrated ; it is characteristic of this that divine grace occupies a relatively subordinate position. 

the commandment. M32, i.e. any precept of the Law; the keeping (N'Y) of such is reckoned as of merit. Cp. 
x. 19, xxxii. (i xxxv.) 23, xxxvi. 12, xlv. 5; Prov. xix. 6; Eccles. viii. 5. 

And (it is) wisdom ... Gr ‘And faithfulness (it is) to do (His) good pleasure, cp Frov. xii, 22; for 13n 
(‘understanding’) it is perhaps better to read 42¥2N (‘faithfulness '), following € (and see the addition of ®, with 
which cp. Hab. ii. 4; see critical note); cp. # ‘Et in perpetuum fidem placitam facere’. 

16. Poured out before thee. @ ‘ He hath set before thee *. . 

fire and water. Corresponding to ‘life and death’ in v. 17 ; opposing elements ; cp. Light and darkness = 

Good and evil. For the synonym ‘ Fire’ for ‘Good’, applied to God, cp. Deut. iv. 24. : 
17. Life and death. With the addition of # (see critical note) cp. Deut. xxx. 15,19 ; see also Jer. xxi. 8. 
18. Sufficient is ... i.e. God knows what each man chooses, cp. xlii. 17. €« *Great is... 

(He is) mighty in power. i.e. It lies within His power to punish those who choose the evil, and to reward those 
who choose the good. 

and seeth all things. Cp. Ps. xxxiil. 13-15. , oe f 

19. And the eyes of God... 4 ‘And His eyes are upon them that fear Him’, cp. Ps. xxxiii. 18, xxxiv. 16. 

And He knoweth every deed... Cp. Pirge Aboth iv. 31: ‘ He is the framer, and He the creator, and He the 
discoverer ...”: cp. Ps. xxxili. 15. 

20. tosin. & ‘to be ungodly’ (aceSeww). 


nor gave strength... G& ‘And He gave no man licence to sin’. For the addition in ¥ see critical note. 
(d@) XVI. 1-5. 
XVI. 1. Desire not... Cp. xlii. 12. 


sight. ‘multitude’, anticipating v. 2. 
unprofitable sons. Lit. ‘ vain youths’. Cp. Philemon 11. 
2. Ifthey have... & ‘Except the fear of the Lord be with them’. : 
3. Trust not thou... For the reason that it may suddenly come to an end cp. Job xxiv. 24. ‘ ; 
on their end. For the Hebr. word 3pY in the unusual sense of ‘end* cp. Ps. cxix. 33, 112. Possibly the word is 
to be understood in the sense of ‘ gain’, as in Ps. xix. 11 (12 in Hebr.); Prov. XXIL gs 
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SIRACH 16. 3-12 


iy’ For better is onc! than a thousand®, ; 
And to die childless than "(to have)" a presumptuous posterity. 
4 From one that» feareth the Lord a city is peopled, 
But through a race of treacherous men it is desolated *. 
5 Many things like these mine eye hath seen, 
And mightier things than these mine ear hath heard. 


(c) XVL 6-14. Ged's righteous wrath against the Wicked (= 1+24+241+2+2{ +2] distichs). 


6 In the assembly of the wicked a fire is kindled, 
And in an apostate nation doth wrath burn. 
7 He forgave not the princes* of old, 
1Who revolted ™! in their might. 
8 He spared not “the place where Lot sojourned", 
Who were arrogant in their pride ; 
9 Nor did He spare the nation accursed’, 
Dispossessed because of their sin?. 
1o Thus (did it happen) to the six hundred thousand footmen, 
Who were destroyed in the arrogancy of their heart* 
11 Yea, and if there be one who is stiff-necked, 
A marvel it would be were he not punished. 
For mercy and wrath are with Him, 
He forgiveth and pardoneth, but ‘upon the wicked He causetn His wrath to rest’. 
12 As great as His mercy (is), so is His chastisement®: 
(Each) man doth He judge according to his works. 


f 248 + ‘righteous’; N°" + ‘doing the will of the Lord’ (= #8): 2% + timens deum ENCE 4 
‘transgressors’: 70 + ‘sinners’: %& + filii impii h-h® + ‘one that hath many unprofitable children 
and than’ hb 7 + ‘is childless (but)” i248 + ‘quickly’ K & & ‘gian's’ 1-1 8 ‘who filled 
the world’ m % + ‘of yore’ n-n § ‘the inhabitants of the city of Lot’ oxesa +4 ‘the nation 
of Canaan’ pxea +‘ All these things did He do to the hard-hearted nations, nor was He appeased 
by the multitude of His holy ones’ 455 70 248 + ‘Chastising, showing merey, smiling, healing, 
the Lord guarded them in mercy and in discipline’ tr § ‘punisheth sins’ ®@ + ‘great’ 


4. that feareth the Lord. @& ‘that hath understanding’; 3 ‘that feareth God’. To have understanding and to 
fear the Lord are synonymous terms in the Wisdom-Literature, cp. i. 14; Prov. 1. 7, 1x. 10; Ps. cxi. 10. 


But through... Cp. Gen. xix. 24, 25. @& ‘ But a race of wicked men shall be made desolate ', misunderstanding 
the poirt of 2). 
5. mightier things than... These are enumerated in the verses that follow. 
(e) XVI. 6-14. 


6. a fire is kindled. Cp. Num. xvi. 35 for the thought, but probably the reference is not specifically to this as 
in the enumeration of events in the succeeding verses the chronological ordcr is followed. 
an apostate nation. The same phrase im Is. x. 6. 
7- He forgave not. & ‘ He was not pacified towards '. 
the princes of old. 5S ‘the ancient kings’; & follows the Sept. of Gen. vi. 4, ‘the giants’ of old time; cp. 


Num. xxi, 21-31; Wisd. xiv.6; Judith xvi. 7; Bar. iii. 26 ff.; 3 Macc. ii. 4; Enoch vi. 2, ix. 93 Jubilees v. i. 
Who revolted... % Qui destructi sunt confidentes suae virtuti. 
8. He spared not... Cp. Gen. xix. 14. 


the place . . . sojourned. ind 19 as in Job xviii. 19, PVD2; not as G S. 

Who were arrogant... Cp. Ezek. xvi. 493 3 Macc. ii. 5 (Smend). & ‘Whom He abhorred for their pride’. 
9. spare. & Si ‘pity’. 

the nation accursed. i.e. Canaan, as Ne. explains correctly in an addition. €& ‘the people of perdition’. 


10. to the six hundred thousand ... Cp. xlvi. 8, and see Num. ix. 21 ; it is improbable, as the context shows, 
that the reference is to Exod. xii. 37, as Ryssel thinks. 
destroyed. Lit. ‘taken away’; th ‘gathered together’. 


in the arrogancy of ... For the Hebrew cp. Deut. i. 43; 3 ‘because of their murmuring’ (cp. Num. xiv. 
12), @ ‘in the hardness ...", cp. 7 11. 


(1. stiff-necked. Cp. Exod. xxxii. 9, xxxiii. 3, 5, and for G& Neh. vii. 51. 
A marvel. 12M; the noun (Aramaic) occurs, outside our book, only in Dan. iii. 32, 33, vi. 28. 
For mercy and wrath ... The same clause as v. 6c (WG). 


He forgiveth ... && for the whole clause, ‘He is mighty to forgive (8uviorns éfi:Aaopér, cp. Ps. Ixxxvi. 5, | 
exxx. 41, and poureth out wreth, 


but upon the wicked... The same clause as 7. 6d (WG). 
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SIRACH 16. 13-19 


13 The sinner shall not escape with his spoil, 

And He will not suffer the desiret of the righteous to fail for ever. 

14 Every one that doeth righteousness shal! receive his reward, 

And every man shall find® (his reward) before Him, according to his works. 

15 [The Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh who knew Him not, 

Whose works were manifest under the heavens; 

16 His mercies are seen by all His creation, 

And His light and His darkness* hath He apportioned unto the children of men.]* 


(f) XVI. 17-23. Alan's insignificance in the sight of God (= 2+3 +341 distichs). 


17 Say not: ‘I am hidden from God, 


And in the height who will remember me ? 
I shall not be noticed* among so illustrious a people, 
And what is my soul among the mass of the spirits of all the children of men*?’ 


18 Behold the heavens and the heavens of the heavens, 





And the deep, and the earth? ; 

1g *When He treadeth upon them they stand firm, 
And when He visiteth them they tremble*. 

’Yea, the bottoms of the mountains, and the foundations of the world, 
When He® looketh upon them they tremble greatly. 


tG& S ‘patience’ u Reading (after G 8) xyD for 88 VV G > (eve. 106 248): SAr = BW: the hwo cursives 


vary only shghily from ® w Reading (after the curstves 106 248 and 3) 32M instead of wav (* His blessing’) 
» BC ‘remembered ’ ry & > 270 248106 & + ‘and all that in them is’ a-a B ‘when He 
visiteth them they are shaken’ b 248 inserts: ‘The whole world was made, and existeth, by His will’ 


© vo 248 ‘the Lord’ 


12. according to his works. Cp. xv. 19, and Pirge Adoth ui. 24: ‘ The world is judged by grace ; and everything 
is according to work.’ 

13. the desire. Cp. Prov. x. 24, xi. 23 ; Ps. cxii. 10; Smend, on the basis of xliv. 10 (Hebr.), emends to ‘hope 
(mpn for MN). 

for ever. Omitted in G. 

14. Every one that ... to his works. & ‘He will make room for every work of mercy; each man shall find 
according to his works’. Concerning the efficacy of works, see iii. 14, 31, xi. 27, xvii. 22, xxix. 9, xxxi. 9, 10, &e.; 
the Hebr. phrase P78 Nt’y is the technical one for fulfilling the commandments of the Law (4/z¢zvoth) ; Ben-Sira 
frequently lays stress on the need of this, though occasionally he finds it necessary to utter a note of warning, e.g. 
in v. 5, 6, where he combats the belief that any number of sins can be committed provided that a sufficient number 
of good works are done to atone for them (cp. xxxiv¥. 26 [xxxi. 31]). The danger of works assuming a mechanical 
character became a more urgent one as time went on, see e.g. Matt. vil. 15, 27; itis seen clearly also in the later 
Rabbinical literature (for many examples see Weber, Jédische Theologie, pp. 279 ff.), though passages in whi:h the 
efficacy of works is balanced by teaching on the need of grace are not wanting. 

before Him. i.e. in His (God’s) sight. 

15, 16. These verses are probably not original, but they must have got into the text at an early period, as they are found 
in the Syriac and Arabic versions, as well as in two Greek cursives. They belong to the secondary recension of ®. 

15. The Lord hardened ... Cp. Exod. ix. 12 ff. 

under the heavens. Cp. Exod. v. 2, xvii. 14; Deut. xxv. 19, xxix. 19; Job xl. 3. 


16. the children of men. & 7@ ddapdyr, a corruption for re dd.ip (ow). 


(f) AVI. 17-23. 

17. lam hidden from God. Cp. Ps. cxxxix. 7-12. 

Noticed. Lit. ‘known’, i.e. recognized. 

among the mass... @& ‘ina boundless creation’; Saadya, who quotes this verse (Smend), omits ‘ of all the 
children of men’, which overloads the clause, and is evidently not original. 

18, 19. The whole-hearted acknowledgement of the divine glory and power contained in these verses cannot be 
intended to be spoken by the sceptic, in whose mouth they would sound strange ; it is clear, on the other hand, that 
wv, 20-22 belong to the same speaker as v.17. It would seem that vv. 18, 19 have got out of place; they would 
come more appropriately after v. 23, where, after haviag rebuked the sceptic’s way of thinking, Ben-Sira utters his own 
confession of faith. im 

18. the heavens of the heavens. Cp. Deut. x. 14; 1 Kings vili. 27; 3 Mace. ii 15. ’ : 

the deep, and the earth. These, with the heavens, went to make up the universe, according to the ancient Hebrew 
conception. The ‘deep’ = 7ehom (cp. Gen. vi. 11), i.e. the subterranean abyss of waters. 

19. treadeth. Lit. ‘cometh down’, cp. Ps. xviii. 8, civ. 32. 

And when He visiteth... D5 often has the sense of ‘ punish’; cp. Is. x. 123 Jer. ix. 24 (Hebr.); with the 
whole verse cp. Zest. 72 Patriarchs, Levi iii. 9: ‘When, therefore, the Lord looketh upon all creation, the heavens 
and the earth and the abysses are shaken.’ 

the bottoms of the mountains. Cp. Jonah ii. 6 (Hebr. 7); G ‘the mountains’. 

When He looketh... Cp. Ps. civ. 32; Nahum i. 5. 
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SIRACH 16. 20-27 


w* 20‘In truth, unto me He will not have respect ; 
And as for my ways, who will mark them ?° 
21 If I sin, no eye bcholdeth it, 
Or if I deal untruly in all secrecy, who will know it? 
22 "My righteous dealing, who declareth it ? 
And what hope (is there) ? for the decree is distant***.’ 
23 They that lack understanding think these things, 
And the man of folly thinketh this. 


(a) XVI. 24-30. Wisdom as secn in Creation (= 2+2+2+2 distichs). 


24 Hearken ye unto me, and receive my wisdom, 
And set your heart upon my words. 
25 I will pour out my spirit’ by weight, 
And &by measure® will I declare my knowledge. 
26 When God created His works from the beginning, 
G bAfter making them® He assigned them (their) portions’. 
27 He set in order His* works for ever, 
1And their authority unto their generations’. 
They hunger not, neither ™are they weak”, 
And they cease not from their works?. 


ce x¢-8 + And according as a man asketh, his eye shall see (his reward’): cf. v. 14b dd > * Reading 
pow for pre (Smend) ©70 106 248% +‘ And the trying of all things is not until the end’ *S ‘words’ 
&-6 § ‘in wisdom’ b-h ¥ ‘Concerning their life’: /Azs zs all that is left of W in the clause ; it 1s wanting from 
here to xviii. 23 iS ‘laws’ Ky 253 ‘their’ (= $2) 11470 106 248: ‘In His hand are their 
beginnings from generation to generation’ m-m Sox: Gr ‘do they labour’: 70 106 248 4+ ‘in His works’: 
5 ‘do they labour,’ + ‘nor are they weary’ nS ‘strength’ 


2o. In truth. In this and the two next verses the sceptic’s train of thought is continued from 7. 17; he says. in effect, 
that neither evil actions nor righteous dealing matter since God is indifferent to both. @ misunderstands the point of 
the words, and renders: ‘And no heart shall think upon these things, and who shall conceive his ways?’ 

21. IfLsin... It is difficult to make much out of &: ‘And a tempest which no man seeth [n° adds: ‘shall come 
upon him’, to make sense], and the more part of his works are among hidden things’; with the second clause cp. xliii. 32. 
Smend ingeniously emends the first clause thus: xdv xaxoroty dvOpwros ovx éyyerar 6 OpOadpds adrov, but the unanimity of 
the Greek MSS. in reading xaratyis points to an original misreading of #2. With the whole verse cp. xxtil. 18-20. 

22. who declareth it ? Since God Himself, according to the sceptic, does not see it (cp. vv. 20, 21), who is there to 
tell Him if : man deals righteously? The sceptic is represented as not believing in the ministry of angels (cp. Job 
XXXxiii. 23, 24). 

___ And what hope (is there)? & ‘Or who shall endure them?’ imropevet is probably a corruption of topory (=MPN 
in Job xiv. 19; Ps. ix. 19, Ix. 5). 

for the decree is distant. i.e. the decreed reward for well-doing, or punishment for evil-doing, is, in any case, so 
far off that one need not be concerned with either. 


23. And the man of folly... €& paraphrastically: ‘And an unwise and erring man thinketh follies.’ Cp. Ps. xiv. 1 
(Sept. xiii. 1), liii. 1 (Sept. li. 1). 
XVI. 24—XVIII. 29. Divine retribution further exemplified. This division contains seven subsections. 
(a) XVI. 24-30. 
_24. 25. These verses form an introduction to this section, which deals with the wonders of Creation, in which the 
divine Wisdom is revealed. 
24. receive my wisdom. Cp. viii. 9. Say means ‘insight’, or ‘good sense’; cp. Prov. iii. 4, xiii. 15, &c. @& “learn 
knowledge’. : 
set your heart. With G mpécexe ry xapdia cov cp. Deut. xxxii. 46 (Sept.). 
25. I will pour out. The Hebr. root 32 is a late one, and occurs only elsewhere in the poetical books, Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes ; cp. x. 13, 1. 27. 
by weight. Cp. xxi. 5, xxviii. 25. 
by measure. & ev axpifseia. 
will I declare my knowledge. Cp. Job x. 17, xxxii. 6. 
26. When God created. i ev xpioe: (a scribal error for xzice:) Kupiov. Cp. 1 Enoch ii. 1-3. 
...He assigned them... Cp. Gen. i. 20, 25; Ps. cxxxvi. 6-9. 
27s He set in order --- Cp. Ps. civ. 24, 31. 
their authority. ras dpxas airav. Cp. Gen.i. 16, 18; Ps. ciii, 22; i.e. the sphere of their activity. Ryssel refers 
to Philo (De Jfonarch. 1. § i, 11. § 5 ff.), where the sun and the stars are designated dpyorres. 
unto their generations. Cp. Ps. cxxxv. (cxxxvi.) 8 f. (Sept.). 
They hunger not... Cp. xliii. 10. 
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SIRACH 16. 28—17. 7 


G 28 °Not one thrusteth aside his neighbour®, 


Vi 


3 


4 


31 Ja 
76 
6a 

166 


72 


They never disobey His word. 


29 And after this the Lord looked upon the earth, 


And P filled it with His good things?. 


30 With every living thing He filled“ the earth ; 


‘ And into it is their return *. 


(0) XVII. 1-14. Ged's gifts te man (= 242444242 distichs). 


God® created man? out of dust‘, 
And turned him back thereunto. 
He granted them “a [fixed] number of days’, 
And gave them authority over all*® things fon the earth‘. 
€He clothed them with strength “like unto Himself®s¢, 
And made them according to His own® image. 
He put the fear of them! upon all flesh, 
And ‘caused them to have power* over beasts and birds!. 
mWith insight and understanding He filled their heart™, 
And taught™™ them good and evil. 
*He created for them” tongue, and eyes, and ears, 
And He gave® them a heart to understand, 


o-o § ‘they hate not one another’ P-0 S ‘blessed it with all its fruits’ 99So 5S; @& ‘covered’ '1 S* And 
gathered within it all His works’ 

aSo 5%: &‘The Lord’ &S Adam  ¢ SoS: & + ‘and made him after His image’ 44 SoS: 
G ‘days by number’: di % + ‘and a set time’ e So 70 § ft Lit. ‘ thereon’ B-€# omits this clause 
here, but places it before v, 2: &* By His wisdom He clothed them with strength and covered them with fear’ 
28-8E Reading xa@ eavtoy for xa@’ eaurous bhSonA iSo S: GU ‘him’ k-k Cp. Bb: S>: 70 248 4+ 
‘in His likeness’ (7. e. like Him) 170 248 +: ‘ They (2. ¢. men) received the use of five powers (7. e. the five 
senses) of the Lord; but as a sixth He also accorded them the gift of understanding (ous), and as a seventh the 
Word (Aoyos), the interpreter of His (7.e. God's) powers’ (= z. 5) * The order of the clauses here follows 8: 
G lacks logical sequence ; the order in & differs from both m-m So S: G # ‘He filled them with skilfulness 
of insight’: % 4+ ‘He created for them the understanding of the spirit, and filled their heart with reason’ 
mm $9 &: G ‘showed them’ non So S: Gr biaovdcor, the result of reading 3" instead of WN; the omission 


28. Not one thrusteth aside... i.e. the heavenly bodies have been ‘set in order’, they follow their course without 
interfering with one another; cp. Ps. civ. 19. 


They never disobey... Cp. Ps. cxlvill. 5, 6. 
29. And after this... Cp. Gen. i. 20-31. 
And filled it... Cp. Ps. civ. 24, 28. 
30. With every living thing. (& Woy (x Wuxy) mavrés (gov; cp. Gen. 1. 21 NT wpo-bp, mugay Woxny Cour . . 
cp. also Gen. 1. 24. 
And into it... Cp. Gen. ili. 19: Ps. civ. 29; Eccles. xii. 7. 
(2) XVIT. 1-14. 
XVII. 1. After speaking of the Creation generally, Ben-Sira now deals more specifically with man and God’s 
gifts to him. 
God created... Cp. Gen. il. 7. 
And turned him back... Cp. Gen. 11. 19; Ps. cxlvi. 4. 
2. He granted them... Cp. Ps. xc. 10. 
And gave them authority. Cp. Gen. 1. 28; Ps. vii. 6-8. 
3. like unto Himself ...according to His own image. Cp. Gen. i. 26, 27. 
4. the fear of them... Cp. Gen. 1. 28, ix. 2; Wisd. 1x. 2. 
caused them... Cp. Gen. i. 26, 28; Ps. viii. 6-8. ; 
5. See critical note'. In reference to this insertion Grotius (quoted by Smend) says: ‘ Videtur ad marginem anno- 
tatum fuisse ab aliquo Stoicorum librorum Jectore. Nam Stoici ad quinque sensus notissimos tres annumerabant 


alios, quorum hic omissum est 76 ovepporixoy.’ The verse is, on the face of it, not original. 
6ff. See critical notes. 


7a. With insight... Cp. Ps. viii. 5. 

7% ...good and evil. See, however, Gen. ii. 17, iii. 22. 

6a. He created. See critical note. 

6%. heart. As usually in the O. T., the seat of understanding. 
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SIRACH 17. 8-17 


84 °To show them the majesty of His works, 
8c And that they might glory in His wondrous acts? ; 
*9 That they might evermore declare’ His glorious works’, 
10 And praise* His holy name. 
ut He set beforet them the covenant" ; 
The law of lite "He gave them for a heritage”. 
12 He made an everlasting covenant with them, 
And showed™ them His judgements. 
13 Their eyes beheld *His* glorious majesty, 
yAnd their ear heard His? glorious voices ; 
14 And He said unto them, * Beware of all unrighteousness* ; 
And He gave them commandment, to each man concerning his neighbour. 


(c) XVII. 15-24. God’s recompense to those who serve Him (= af +31]+2+ 2 distichs). 


15 Their ways ¥are ever? before Him, 
They are not hid from His cyes*. 

1; [*For every nation He appointed a ruler. 
But Israel is the Lord's portion®]. 


pS > 88: GU: ‘He set His eye (254 Syro-Hex ™s ‘fear’) upon their hearts’ 9-4 So, with some variation, 
NO870 248 (as 7.9) SU * eu. g-10 are misplaced in & t-r § ‘the fear of Him in the world’ 
® 70 248 ‘the elect shall praise’ t mpoeOnxey (= &) instead of npooeOnxev (* He added *) tt So 3: G& ‘know- 
ledge’ u-u S ‘He taught them’: 248 -+‘to perceive that they are mortal’ uu 2 “made known unto’ 
xx So 32: G&> yy > z SonCV 70 253 254 Syro-Hex Ar: BA &c. ‘their’ a-a & ‘take heed 
and be not faithless’ b-b $3 ‘are manifest’ © ¥o 248+ ‘From their youth up every man (7o their 
way) was towards evil, neither were they able to make their hearts (to be) of flesh instead of stone’ (=z. 16), 
cp. Ezek. xi. 19 440 248 inser! here: ‘At the separation of the peoples of the whole earth,’ ¢. Gen. 
Vi. 5, Vil. 21, Deut. xxxii. 8 € 70 248+‘ Whom (zc. Israel, the Lord’s portion) He brought up as His 


firstborn (cp. Exod. iv. 22) with severity, yet loving them, imparting to them the light of love, and He forsook them 





84. the majesty. Cp. xvii. 4. 

8c. See critical note. 

9, 10. The order as given above is that of S$. 
11. He set before them. Cp. Deut. iv. 44. 

the covenant. @& read 773 for M3. 

The law of life. i.e. the law which gives life, the Law of Moses; cp. xlv. 5 (O° MN), Baruch iv. 1, and the 
Midrash Sifve 84a: ‘As water giveth life to the world, so do the words of Torah give life to the world’; and Pirge 
Aboth ii. 8: ‘He who hath gotten to himself words of Torah hath gotten to himself the life of the world to come.’ 
Ben-Sira is, of course, only referring to this life. 

12. made. Lit. ‘set up’ (éornoer) ; cp. xliv. 18a; Ezek. xvi. 60. 

an everlasting covenant. Cp. Baruch iv. 1. 

13. Their eyes beheld... See Exod. xix. 16-20, xxiv. 16, 17. 

His glorious voice. Cp. xlv.5; Is. xxx. 30; Rev. i. 10, iv. 1. 

14- Beware of... A summary of all the prohibitory commandments of the Law, referring especially to that against 
worshipping other gods. 

He gave them commandment... This and the preceding clause sum up the ‘great commandments’ of the 
Law, love to God and one’s neighbour; cp. Matt. xxii. 36-40. 

(ce) XVII. 15-24. 
15. Their ways are... Cp. Ps. xc. 8a; Is. xlix. 16. 

They are not hid... Cp. Ps. xc. 84. See critical note. 

17. See critical note for adilition in 248. This verse (17) can hardly be original here. If genuine it has been mis- 
placed (it breaks the close logical connexion between 77. 15 and 19, which form 2 distichs). 

_ For every nation... portion. This verse is of importance as illustrating the Jewish doctrine of God both in 
His relationship to Israel and to the Gentiles. Ly their acceptance of the Law the Israelites became God’s ‘ peculiar 


people’ (4230 DY; cp. Deut. xiv. 2, xxvi. 18; Ps. cxxxv. 4), and were therefore His particular care (cp. the Sept. of 
Deut. xxii. 8, 9, ‘But the Lord’s portion was His people Jacob, the lot of His inheritance was Israel’). On the other 
hand, since He was the God of all the world, His interest in other nations could not be denied (cp. the Midrash Szfre 40: 
‘God doth not provide for Israel alone, but for all men’); thus the belief arose that, while God reserved the Is-aelites 
for His special care, He deputed angels to look after, and champion, the cause of other races. _It is said, e.g. in the 
Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. xi. 7, 8, that every nation has its own guardian angel who pleads the cause of the 
nation under his protection before God. It is interesting to observe that in later times even the divine guardianship over 
Israel was deputed to the archangel Michael; in Hagigah 12 6 (T. B.) he has the title of ‘Advocate of the Jews’: 
and in the Valhkut Shimeoni, Bereshith 132, Michael is described as the prince over all the angels, because he is the 


guardian angel of the Israelite nation; he acts as Israel's representative and patron in the presence of God, and he 
intercedes there on behalf of his people. 


For wv. 18 see critical note. 
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SIRACH 17. 19-27 


& |9 All their works ‘are [clear] as the sun before Him, 
& And His eyes are continually upon their ways?. 
,9 Their iniquities are not hid from Him, 

And all "their sins" are [inscribed]' before the Lord*. 
2 The righteousness! of men™ "is to Him as a signet", 

And the mercy® of man He preserveth? as the apple of an eye®. 
3 Afterwards "He will rise up* and recompense them, 

And will visit® their deeds' upon their own head”. 
+ Nevertheless to them that repent doth He grant a return’, 

And “comforteth them that lose hope*. 





(2) XVII. 25-32. dx exhortation to turn to God and forsake sin (= 24+242+42 distichs). 


3’Turn unto the Lord, ?and forsake sins ; 
Supplicate before (His) face, and (so) lessen offence. 
§ Turn unto the Most High, and turn away from iniquity’, 
And vehemently hate the abominable thing’. 
> 17 fFor what pleasure hath God in all that perish* in Hades", 
k In place of those who live and give Him praise? 


not’ (= z. 18) ff So & (Lf. ‘manifest’): 3 ‘stand’: & > s-& 5‘ And all their thoughts are manifest 

before Him’ h-h & ‘the sins of men’ i So 3 only E 70 248 +‘ But the Lord, being merciful, knowing 

also (that they are made in) His own image, spared them, and forsook them not nor cast them off’ (= v. 21). 

1Zi, ‘alms’ mS ‘of all men’ no $ ‘is sealed and deposited with Him’ o Lit, ‘grace’ 

3 ‘is preserved’ 9 7o 248 +‘ granting (7. allotting) repentance to his sons and daughters’ —s- tT S ‘shall 
_ He reveal Himself’ =Zré.‘render’ = F##, ‘retribution’: S‘debts’ "% 4+ ‘and He will consign (/¢. turn) 

them to the lower parts of the earth’ v i, ‘a way of righteousness’: 3 ‘repentance’ w-w 3 ‘will destroy 

all who cause hurt to the righteous’ x £7, ‘endurance’: % + ‘and hath apportioned to them the lot of 

Truth’ ¥% has the title ‘Concerning conversion’: 248 ‘ Therefore turn’ 2-2 8 ‘and ye shall turn from 
- destruction ; turn from sin and cause not anger (unto the Lord)’ 2 yo. 248 +‘For He Himself will lead (thee) 

out of darkness unto the light of salvation ’ (74. ‘ health’) a-a G& ‘who will praise the Most High in Hades’ : 

%, has instead of 2. 27: *and recognize the justice and judgements of God, and stand in the Jot of the favour and 

prayer of the Most High ; walk in the places of the holy world with the living and with those who give thanks unto 

God. Abide not in the folly of the wicked; confess (God) before death’ » % ‘the world’: 70 248 + ‘in heart’ 
19. All their works... Cp. xvi. 22; Eccles. viii. 9. 

And His eyes... Cp. xxiii. 19; Ps. xciv. 11. 

20, Their iniquities... Cp. Ps. xxsiii. 5, Ixix. 5. 

And all their sins... Cp. Jer. li. 5. 

22. righteousness. ¢Aenuoovwwn (=7PTS); almsgiving was reckoned as the greatest of the D'31O O''yo (‘good 
works’), and therefore righteousness Jur excel/ence. &S has NM, i.e. a state of justification in the sight of God 
brought about by the accomplishment of good works. 

asignet. 1.e. something which is especially precious; cp. xlix. 11; Job xiv. 17. 
Mercy. For yapes (= 1ON) used in reference toa human virtue see xl. 17, and cp. xiv. 1, where #) reads TON "WN, 
lit. ‘men of mercy’, for the Greek avdpas evadgous. 
He preserveth. i.e. He keeps in memory; cp. Acts x. 10: ‘Thy prayers and thine alms are gone up for 
a memorial before God.” 
the apple of an eye. Cp. Deut. xxxii. 10; Ps. xvii. 8; Prov. vii. 2; Zech. ii. 12. 
23. Afterwards... The reference here is to those mentioned in v. 20; the words of <’. 22 are parenthetic. 
He will rise up. i.e, to judgement. 
and will visit. For by IPP in this sense cp. Amos iii. 2, 14; Hos. i. 4, ii. 15, &c. 
upon their Own head. Cp. joel iii. (Hebr. iv.) 4, 7. . 
_ 24. to them that repent... Cp. Shabbath 32a (T. B.): ‘Repentance and works of charity are man’s 
intercessors before the House of God’; and Vowa 86a: ‘Great is the power of repentance ; for it reaches up to 
the throne of God; it brings healing...’ 
| areturn. i.e. to divine favour. 
| that lose hope. Cp. Hebr. of Ezek. xxxvil. 11. 
(2d) XVII. 25-32. 
, 25. Turn unto... Cp. Ps. xc. 3; Mal. iii. 7. : 
_ _Supplicate before (His) face. i.e. before the place in the temple where God’s presence was Lelieved to be, 
in the Holy of Holies. 
offence. mpdoxoppa, cp. Rom. ix. 32, 333 1 Cor. viii. 9. 

26. ...the abominable thing. Cp. xv. 13. ; : 

27. The thought is that God’s delight is in those who live and can therefore praise Him, not in those who go down 
to Hades and are cut off from communion with Him; the teaching here coincides with the normal teaching of the O.T. 
(some passages in the Psalms show, however, a great development), that God's interest in man is restricted to this 
world; cp. the next verse. 

--- who live and give Him praise. Cp. Ps. cxvi. 2, cxx. 17, 183; Is. xxxviti. 18, 19. 
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SIRACH 17. 28—18. 4 


28 Thanksgiving perisheth from the dead as from one that is not, 
(But) he that liveth and is in health praiseth the Lord®. , 
29 How great is the mercy of the Lord4, 
And ° His‘ forgiveness unto® them that turn unto Him*. 
3° ' For it is not like this in man, 
Nor is (God's) thought like the thoughts of the children of men*. 
31 What is brighter than the sun? Yet this faileth ; 
And (how much more) ‘man, whoi (hath) the inclination* of flesh and blood! 
32 He looketh upon 'the hosts of heaven’, 
™ And on men™ who are dust and ashes. 


(ce) XVUL. 1-14. The works of the Almighty are past finding out ; the insignificance of man, and 
the magnanimity of God (=1+2+2+14+24+2+2-+41 distichs). 


18 « He that liveth for ever created* all things together". 
2 The Lord alone ‘shall be justified‘. 
4 %°Who is sufficient® to declare His works, 
And who can trace out! His mighty deeds? 


¢#% + ‘and thou shalt glory in His mercy’ 4248 + ‘our God’ e-e § ‘He forgiveth ’ ! Expressed 
mn % only &248 + ‘holily’ b-h @& % ‘For all things cannot be in men, for a son of man is 
not immortal’: # + ‘and they take pride in the vanity of iniquity’ ini Reading avnp os instead of movnpos 
k So S: G ‘thinketh’, reading 7) as a verb, cp. xvii. 6, where the verb is understood as a noun: N® kar mo 
movnporepor evOurpertar (= iL): 70 253 Kae avnp os evOvpnOyoerar (= Syro-Hex) HEU Wa ni-m So S 

8S ‘tried’, or ‘ proved’ b 254 ‘by word (and) in order’ c-c 70 248 ‘is just’; adding : ‘and there 
is none other beside Him’: 3% 4+ ‘and He abideth as king, invincible for ever’ 440 248 musert here: ‘who 
guideth the world in the hollow of His hand, and all things are obedient unto His will; for He is King of all things, 
and they are in His power; He separateth among them the holy things from the common’ (= z. 3) e-e So 
Si: G ‘to none’ (248 ‘to whom’) ‘hath He given power’ ¥S ‘number’ 


28. The omission of this verse in & is probably owing to the sentiments expressed, which would naturally be 
distasteful to a Christian translator. 
Thanksgiving perisheth... Cp. Ps. vi. 5, xxviii. 1, xxx. 9, Ixxxviil. 4, 5, CXV. 17. 
29. How great is... Cp. Ps. Isxxvi. 5, 15. 
forgiveness. ¢£iAaopos, lit. ‘appeasement’; see further, note on xviii. 20. 
30. The rendering of 3 of this verse is to be preferred to that of @, according to which the meaning is that because 


man is imperfect and mortal, therefore he is entitled to appeal to God’s mercy ; % accords better with the context. 
it is not like this in man. Cp. xviii. 13. 


Nor is (God’s) thought... Cp. Isa. Iv. 8, 9. 
the children of men. & vids avOpwrov, i.e. a human being; cp. Judith viii. 12, the only other place in the 
Apocrypha where the expression occurs. (Cf. however 4 Ezra viii. 44, emended text.) 

31. What is brighter... i.e. If the sun with all its brightness ceases at times to give light, is it to be wondered at 
that man, the victim of the manifold temptations which flesh is heir to, should sometimes fail? Logic of a somewhat 
similar incongruous character is found in Job xxv. 5,6: ‘ Behold, even the moon hath no brightness, and the stars are not 
pure in His sight: how much less man, that is a worm! and the son of man, which isa worm!’ But similes of the 
kind, especially in Oriental writers, must not, of course, be unduly pressed. 

the man who (hath)... See critical notes. 
= paraphrases the verse thus: ‘ When the sun, having run its course through the bright day, has sunk, it becomes 
dark ; so also man, who, being flesh and blood, does not control his inclination’ (73°). 

32. the hosts of heaven. Cp. xxiv. 2, xlii. 17; Deut. ix. 19, xvii. 3; Isa. xxiv. 21; @& ‘the power of the height of © 
heaven’, duvaper tous otpavou; in the Sept. duvayes is the rendering of 2° even when it means ‘a host’. Here the | 
reference is to the sun, moon, and stars, regarded as eternal ; God looks upon these as well as upon man who passes away. 

_ on men. &, misunderstanding the point of the verse, viz. that God looks upon things eternal and also upon 
things transient, made an independent Clause of the second half of the verse, and added ‘all’ to ‘men’. 

dust and ashes. Cp. x. 9; Gen. xvill. 27; Job xv. 14, 15. 

(e) NVI. 1-14. 

AVIIL. 1. created. éxriev, for which Ryssel would read xpive: (‘judgeth’), cp. S, and the reading of the cursives | 
(see critical note) in v. 2; cp. the scribal error ev xpices for ev krioe: in xvi. 26. 

together. kowy (=YIM as in 1}, 17), referring to Creation in its entirety. 

2. shall be justified. d:xatoOycerar, hit. ‘shall be declared just’. For the additions to this verse see critical notes, 

and cp. Isa. xl. 12, 21; Ezek. xxii. 26. 


4. Who is sufficient ... Cp.i.6. The similarity of language with that of the Psalms (Sept.) in this and the following 
verses Is noteworthy. 

to declare His works. ¢£ayyeihat ra épya aitou3; ep. Ps. evi. 22 éfayyecAdtwoar 7a €pya avrov, 

who can trace out. ¢ftyruioet; cp. Wisd. vi. 23. 

His mighty deeds. Cp. Ps. Ixx. 7 (Sept.). 
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SIRACH 18, 5-15 


5 ®Who can declare the might of His majesty, 
And who can recount®s His mercies! ? 

6 No man can take (from them) nor add (to them), 
Nor can any one trace out the marvellous acts of the Lord®. 

7 When a man hath finished, then doth he but begin. 
And when he ceaseth, he is in perplexity. 

§ What is man, “and what profit is there of him™? 
What is the good of him, and what is the evil? 

9 The number of man’s days 
Is great (if it reach) an hundred years”. 

| 10°As a drop of water® from the sea, or as? a grain" of sand. 

«4S0 are *(man’s) few" years in the eternal days*™. 

11 Therefore is the Lord longsuffering towards them, 
And poureth out His mercy upon them. 

12 tHe seeth® and knoweth' that their end” is evil, 
Therefore doth He multiply His forgiveness”. 

13 The mercy of man is (exercised upon) his own kin*, 
But the mercy of God’ is (extended) to all flesh’, 

Reproving, and chastening, and teaching®, 

And bringing them back as a shepherd his flock. 

14 "He hath mercy on them that accept (His) chastening >, 
And that ‘diligently seek after® His judgements. 


(f) XVIII. 15-18. The right spirit in giving (= 2+2 distichs). 


15 * My son, “bring no® blemish on thy good deeds4, 
Nor in (giving) any gift® (cause) grief through words’ ; 
tad o yi t=) D> 4 


25> ge-e8 @x /i/. ‘who shall add to make a description of” hC ‘the Lord's’ iC ‘works’: 307 
peyaAea= modrn, ‘ mighty works’ = ™-™ So & ‘what is his loss and what is his gain?’ n70 248 + ‘and etemal 


(dit. incalculable) is the sleep of such (which is common) to all’ 0-0 $ ‘as when one fills a botile’ 


70 24882: G > a So V 253 ©: & & ‘pebble’ a1-29 $ ‘So a thousand years of this world are not 
(even) as one day in the world of the righteous’ TF 248 ‘a thousand’ 8 @& ‘in the day of eternity’ (248 
253 Syro-Hex ‘days of’) t-t S‘for He knew’: x8 places an asterisk before this v. ui + ‘the pride of 
their heart, that it is evil’ v So S: G xaraarpopn w $ +‘among them, and showed them the way of 
righteousness ’ (viam aequitatis) x So S: G& % ‘neighbour’ ¥ So SW: Gi ‘the Lord’ 2% ‘his works’ 
aS4‘them’  '-bS ‘ Blessed are they that wait for His mercy’: % ‘He hath mercy on them that receive the 
teaching of mercy’ c-¢ § ‘accept’ ce *~ has the title eyxparaca euyns d-d & ‘hinder not him that 
doeth a good deed to his neighbour’ e Gh hit, ‘give not” It @& 7. ‘nor in every gift grief of words’; cp. 
7 et in omni dato non des tristitiam verbi mali: S ‘and on him that gives look not askance’ & 248 ‘request’ 


5. Who can declare. ris efaptOuyoera ; cf. Ps. Ixxxix. 12 (Sept.) = 730. 
who can recount. Cop. Isa. xlix. 16 (Sept.). 
His mercies. Cp. Ps. xvi. 7 (Sept.). 
6. Noman... Lit. ‘It is not (possible) to...’; so, too, in the next clause. Cp. xlil. 21. 
the marvellous acts... Cp. Ps. Ixxvi. 12, Ixxvil. 12, Ixxxvil. 11 (all in the Sept.). 
7. he is in perplexity. i.e. because he realizes the impossibility of his task. 
8 What is man. Cp. Ps. vi. 4 (Sept.), 
what profit is there of him? i.e. that he should think it possible to trace out the wonderful works of God. 
What is the good... i.e. neither are worth consideration in view of his insignificance in the sight of God. 


9. The number... Cp. Ps. xc. 10. The addition to this verse (see critical note) probably represents something 


which the original contained ; cp. with it Eccles. ix. 5, 6. 
10. Asa drop of water... Cp. Isa. xl. 15. 
So are... i.e. man’s few years of life are like a day compared with eternity. 
11. Therefore. Because his time is short and fleeting. 
12. end. Lit. ‘overthrow’. 
doth He multiply. Cp. Ps. xxxv. 8 (Sept.). 


of kin’), quoted by Ryssel; cp. also Lev. xxv. 49. 
asashepherd. Cp. Isa. xl. 11. 
14. He hath mercy... Cp. xxvii. (Gi xxxv.) 14. P 
chastening. i.e. ‘instruction’ which is given by means of chastening ; Cp. vi. 32, 33. 
(f) XVII 15-18. 
15. Nor in (giving)... i.e. do not humiliate the receiver of charity. 
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13. his own kin. See critical note. Cp. Peshitta of Lev. xviii. 6 (=10t'3 TNT", lit. ‘flesh of his flesh’, i. e. ‘near 


SIRACH 18. 16-22 


16 ' Just as* the rain' maketh the burning heat to cease ; 
kSo a word changeth! (the character of) a gift*. 

17 ™For there is a good word which is better than a gift™, 
And both belong to a saintly" man. 

18 A fool upbraideth ungraciously °, 
And the gift of an envious? man consumeth" the eyes. 


g) XVUI. 19-29. The necd of foresight and preparation in view of many things which happen to 
men; thisis true Wisdom (= 3+2+3+1+42 distichs). 


19 * Before thou fight, seck thee a helper’; 
® Before thou art ill, seek thee a physician*. 
20 tBefore judgement “examine thyself*, 
And in the ‘hour of visitation’ thou shalt find forgiveness”. 
21 Before thou fall*, Shumble thyself’, 
And #in the time of? (committing) sins, *show forth repentance®. 
22 Delay not” ‘to pay thy vow in due time‘, 
4 And wait not till death to be justified". 


bial 


h-h So 3: & ‘doth not’ i So S: Gi lit. ‘dew’ Kk So 8 1 Zrt. ‘ turneth’: @ @ ‘is greater than ’ 
mu SoS: G&L ‘Lo, is not a word above a good gilt?’ a So 3: Grit * gracious © © ‘before he doeth 
a gracious act’ =P @& properly ‘evil-eyed’: 3 ‘evil’ 9 Z7¢, ‘melteth’; % ‘maketh to wasteaway’ = t-? So 
S; & ‘before speaking learn’: ¥% ‘before judgement prepare justice for thyself, cp. 204 83a So S$: & 7 
hit, ‘before sickness heal’: 1% ‘and before thou speak learn, and before sickness apply to a physician’ 
t-t S ‘and before sorrow come upon thee, pray’ u-u 248 ‘prepare thyself by well-doing’ vv & ‘sight 
of God * wS + ‘and it shall help thee’ x So 3: GY ‘art sick’ ¥-Y S ‘pray and beseech’: 7o 248 
+ ‘with self-control ’ 2-2 § ‘before’ a-a 3 ‘give alms’ b G& U7, ‘be not hindered’ c-¢ $ ‘to cause 
thy sins to pass away : % ‘to pray unceasingly’ S&S inserts here fwo clauses: *be not careless until thou art in 
trouble, put not off the time of turning from thy sins’ d-d S ‘remember that death delayeth not’: #& +‘ for 


16. Just as the rain... Cp. xiii. 23. 

17. For there is a good word ... Cowley and Neubauer quote Bata Bathra 9 6 (T. B.): ‘He who giveth 
a farthing is blessed sixfold, but he who addeth words elevenfold’; the ‘word’ refers to the encouragement and words 
of cheer addressed to the recipient. 

And both belong... Words as well as acts mark the truly charitable man. 
18. A fool... He isa ‘fool’ because the efficacy of the gift in the sight of God is done away with by the churlish 
remark which accompanies it. 
consumeth... The reference is to the humiliation suffered by him who receives when the gift is accompanied 
by cruel words ; for the expression in Gr. cp. Lev. xxvi. 16. 
(g) XVIIL. 19-29. 
19. $ 1s to be preferred in this verse ; cp. i (see critical note). 
seek thee a physician. Cp. xxxviil, 12-15. 

20. Before judgement. i.e. the judgement of God; the reference is to the ‘hour of visitation’ in the next clause ; 

seé note on vii. 35. 

thou shalt find forgiveness, ¢£:Aacpép (‘ propitiation’). According to Jewish teaching suffering and sickness, as 
well as death itself, are in themselves means of atonement, and therefore of reconciliation with God, though the need of 
repentance as well is often insisted upon in Rabbinical writings. In the Midrash Szre 73 6 (beionging to the second 
century A.D.) it is said that a man should rejoice more in chastisement than in prosperity, because if he enjoyed good 
fortune all his life his sins would not be forgiven him. In the same Midrash (33 @) a saying is quoted to the effect that 
‘All who die are reconciled through death’. Very pointed are the words in the Midrash Bereshith Rabba § «a: . 
“Suffering is more apt than sacrifice to win God’s favour and to atone for man. Teaching of this kind is only 
adumbrated by Ben-Sira, but it was greatly developed and elaborated by later teachers. 

21. humble thyself. Cp. xxxiv. 26 (@k xxxi. 31). 

show forth repentance. Repentance is also, according to Jewish teaching, a mediating agency; cp. Voma 866 
(T. B.), where it is said that repentance ‘brings redemption, and is the cause of God's regarding sins as though they . 
had been unconsciously committed, and even of His regarding them as good works and (therefore) meritorious. It 
prolongs the days and years of men.’ Cp. also Shabéath 32 a (T. B.): ‘Repentance and works of charity are 
man’s intercessors before the House of God’; and Sanhedrin 43 6 (T. B.): ‘He who sincerely repents is doing as 
much as he who builds temple and altar, and brings all sacrifices.’ 

22. Delay not to pay... See critical note; perhaps the rendering of S is to be preferred, for it seems to accord 

better with the words of the second clause; vowing is dealt with in the next verse. Smend adds the distich from $ to 
the text between verses 21 and 22. (See crit. note °-°) 


wait not till death to... As in the later Rabbinical literature (cf. on 7. 20), Death is regarded as a means of 
atonement. 
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SUMNCH 18.2 


23 * Before thou vowest, prepare thy vows®, 
And be not as one ‘that tempteth God'*. 
@ 24 Think of the wrath in the ¢latter day§, 
And (when), in the time of vengeance, He turneth away His face. 
25 Remember "the time of famine® in the time? of fullness, 
And poverty and want in the days of wealth. 
26 From morning until evening the time changeth, 
And all things* haste on! before the Lord. 
27™A wise man is discreet” in all things”, 
And in days of sinning Pkeepeth himself from offence”. 
28 I}-very wise man teachcth? wisdom’, 
* And they who know her must give thanks*t4. 
& 29 They that are wise in words" also show that they are wise, 
"In that they pour forth apt proverbs’. 


age 


3°“ My son*, follow not the lusts of thy soul’, 
And refrain thyself *from its desire?. 
3! *If thou fulfil the desire of thy soul, 
Thou wilt be like him that fulfilleth his enemy’s wish*. 
# 32 >Delight not thyself in overmuch luxury, 
‘For double is the poverty thereof®. 
33 Be not a squanderer and a drunkard, 
Else there will be nothing in thy purse“. 


(a) XVII. 30—XIX. 3. An Exhortation to Self-control in all things (= 2+ 3+ 2 distichs). 


an 





the reward of God abideth to eternity’ ee So UW, of which this verse is extant ee Gi geavror, a correction 
of my Wexnv cov (1 animam tuam), which zs a mistake for my evxqv cov (= § plur.) ff So according to Smend's 
emendation (= S141); the text ts corrupt &-@ Lit. * days of the end’ (ws * day’) h-bh 7 ‘poverty’ 
iA 254 8 ‘days’ Kk 70 248 U1 ‘these things’ 1 Zit. “are speedy” SD patsy » & ‘is concerned’ 
oS ‘these things’ re & ‘feareth no evil’: 7o 248 + ‘and the fool observeth not (248 > ‘not’) the 
opportunity ’ aa So S: Gs every man of understanding knoweth, &c.’ IG ‘knoweth’ ® 70 248 
+ ‘and instruction’ tt@ 2 ‘and to him that findeth her he will give thanks’ u% ‘in teaching’ 
WYSE are paraphrastic: 370 248 + ‘unto life:’ 248 adds further ‘Better is trust (/¢ boldness) in a single 
master (7. ¢. God), than with a dead heart to cling to a dead one (¢.e. an idol)’ wrABC (> C8) 70 248 
254 307 have the title - Self-control of the soul’ x So & y¥Sos zz So S: G& ‘from thine appetites’: 
% ‘from thy will’ aa So S: & ‘If thou grant to thy soul the delight of (her) desire thou wilt make thee 
a rejoicing to thine enemies’ (248 +‘who bear thee malice’) bi zs extant from here to xix. 3 
ee G* “neither be tied to the expense thereof’: B py mpoodebns should be read with 8* AC pn mpoodenOns (‘that 
thou be not in need besides’): S ‘that thou become not twice as poor’ d70 248 & add, with slight 





23. This verse is quoted in Zam hema moe 1 3a (Smend). 
prepare. i.e. think over, So as not to vow rasbly. 
And be not as one that... In making a rash vow a man tempts God; for rash vows are not likely to be kept, 
and divine punishment will ensue on their being broken. Cp. Deut. vi. 16. 
24. in the latter day. i.e. the day of death ; cp. i. 13, x1. 26-8. ; ; ; 
He turneth away His face. Lit. ‘In the turning away’, i.e. when God tums away His face, or ‘ hideth His face’; 
cp. Deut. xxxi. 17, 18, xxxii. 20; Ps. x. 10, xxx. 7, meaning that He repudiates the sinner. ; ; 
25. Remember... Because evil days may come quite unexpectedly ; cp. next verse; the reference is quite general. 
26. From morning... i.e. within the space of a single day all may be changed; cp. Job iv. 19-21. 
before the Lord. i.e. it is the will of God. 
27. is discreet.  cia/3yOi,cerat, cf. Prov. xxviii. 14 (Sept.). ; ; 
in days of sinning. i.e. when a man has succumbed to temptation and committed sin. 
28. See critical notes. 
29. They that are wise... i.e. their utterances proclaim their wisdom. : 
In that they... Perhaps in reference to the writer himself, who has just been pouring forth apt proverbs. 


AVIII. 30—XX. 26. Warnings against various faults. This division contains nine subsections. 

(2) XVIII. 30—NIX. 3. ; ; 

30. The title in & runs: "Eyxpdreia Woyqs. In one or other of the Gr. MSS. titles are found before xix. 29, x. 27, 
SXIV. I, Xxx. 1, 16, xliv. 1, li. 1; probably none of these belonged to the original. 
the lusts of thy soul. Cp.2 Tim. ii. 22; Jas. 1. 14. 
I. See critical note. 
2. For double is... i.e. poverty in purse and poverty in health. _ ; . : 
33. Be not... (i paraphrases: ‘ Be not made a beggar by banqueting upon borrowing’; this, when taken, as it 
must be, with the following clause, makes it tautologous. : 
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SIRACH 19. t-11 


wo 19 1 He that docth this will not become rich, ; 
And “he that despiseth small things! ‘will become wholly poor”. 
2 Wine and women make the heart lustful, 


& ‘ And he that cleaveth to harlots ¢will perish*‘. 
3 "Moulder? and worms will take possession of him*™, 
we 1And a brazen soul will destroy its owner’. 


(6) XIX. 4-12. A warning against too much talking (= 2+ 3+3 distichs). 


& 4™He that is hasty in reposing confidence "is unwise”, 
° And he that erreth sinneth against his own soul®. ; 
5 He that hath pleasure in wickedness? 4shall be brought to destruction’, 
6 ‘And he that hateth® gossip is without malice‘. 
» Never repeat a word",— 
’ Then no one will reproach thee‘— 
8 ** Speak not of it to*%Y friend or foe— 
Unless it be a sin to thee “reveal it not¥— 


& 9 * Lest he who hear thee hate thee, 
And regard thee as an evil-doer*. 
& to Hast thou heard something’? let it die with thee? ; 


*Be of good courage, it will not burst thee*. 
11 A fool travaileth in pain »because of ® a word, 
As a woman in labour "because of” a child. 


* variations, ‘For thou wilt become a snare unto thine own life and much talked about’ dd-dd % ‘he that 
loveth the flesh ’ e-e Lif, «will become altogether naked’: % ‘will inherit poverty’: ‘he rendering of G (xara 
puxpov wecetrat) 7s due fo a doublet ff > 8-8 So $: G& ‘will become reckless’ (B A ‘more reckless’): 
# ‘ will become bad (nequam) ; b-hyy Z > i So Brea AC (anrn): Bb followed by RV. onres (x* ones) 
kk G& “if. ‘will inberit him’ 1-1 So %%: 70 248 ‘and he shall be destroyed as (/7. in) a terrible (7. 
greater) example’ m 9) is wanting from here to xx. 4 nu So %, “i. ‘wanting in understanding’: 
k Jit. “empty of heart’ o-o S ‘ He who accuseth his own soul, who will hold him guiltless ?’ P So x* V 
233 &@ Syro-Hex: BAC xe 70 ‘in his heart’: 248 $ °in evil living’ 4-4 So $: & ‘he shall be condemned’: 
4o 248-+‘he that averteth his eye from pleasures crowneth his life’ © 70 248 :nsert ‘and he that controlleth 
his tongue liveth without strife’ 8 3 ‘repeateth ’ t % ‘understanding’ (= A ‘heart’): # ‘life’. Jn & she 
text of this verse has got out of order u ® ‘an evil and cruel (7/7. hard) word’: N® 253 + ‘in (‘thy’ 253) 
prayer’  -¥-¥ So S$: G& ‘and thou wilt derive no disadvantage’ vw—-vv % “deceive not’ w-w % ‘(then) pray 
for them, but accuse no one’ x-x So $, which on the whole ts preferable to % ‘For if he hear thee he will 
guard himself from thee, and will hate thee (.e. show himself thine enemy) at the (fitting) time’ y Lit. 
‘a word’: © + ‘against thy neighbour’ z$*‘in thy heart’ a-2 % ‘it is not an arrow (cp. 7, 12a) that it 
should pierce through thee and come bursting forth’ b-b F727. ‘in face of 





XIX. 1. He that doeth this. G& ‘A workman that is a drunkard’; cp. Prov. xxi. 17, xxiii. 21. 

he that despiseth... It is not easy to see the connexion between the two clauses of this verse; this want of 
connexion probably accounts for the reading of & (see critical note), which is apparently an attempt to make sense. 
Possibly these words are to be explained in the light of Eccles. x. 1: ‘ Dead flies cause the ointment of the perfumer to 
send forth a stinking savour,’ i.e. looking upon any sins as venial must have evil results. 


2. Wine and women... Cp. Hos. iv. 11; Prov. xxxi. 3-7. 
make the heart... t ‘make men of understanding to fall away’ is a toning down of the directness of W. 
3- Moulder and worms... Cp. Prov. v. 5, vii. 26, 27, Ix. 18. 


a brazen soul. MY t'D). Cp. vi. 4, xix. 3, and a similar phrase U'I-"W in Isa. lvi. 11. @ ‘And a reckless soul 
shall be taken away’ is a free paraphrase ; for reApnpos cp. viii. 15. 
(#) XIX. 4-12. 
4. He that is...confidence. 6 rayv évmoteta@v 5 Cp. vi. 7 bY TAXU Epmorevons, Where the Hebr. has nord anon bx. 
unwise. xoigos is not found elsewhere in the O.T. in this sense. 
against his own soul. Cp. Prov. xx. 2 (Sept.). 
5. He that hath pleasure in wickedness. The reading of &* wovnpa is evidently the more correct One (see critical 


note). The addition in 70 248 may well contain an echo of the original. 
6. See critical note. 


7. Never repeat. Cp. slii. 1. 
Then no one... Cp. Prov. xxv. Io. 

8. Speak not of it. Cp.1 Pet. ix.15. Possibly S$ represents a more original text, ‘Deceive not friend or foe.’ 
Unless it be a sin to thee. i.e. unless by keeping silence thou become a partaker in another's guilt. 

9. Lest he who... Cp. Prov. xxv. 10. With @& (see critical note) cp. xxii, 26. : 

1o. it will not burst thee. Cp. Job xxxii. 18, 19 (Hebr. and Sept.). 

11. because of a word. arb mpoowmor Adyou = 137 13520. 
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SIRACH 19. 12-24 


2 Like® an arrow that sticketh in the fleshy thigh, 
So is a word in the 4inward parts® of a fool. 


(ce) NIX. 13-17. On taking a friend to task on any mattcr (= 3 +2 distichs). 


‘3 Reprove a friend®, ‘that he do no evil‘, 
And if he have done anything, *that he do it not again§. 
14 Reprove a friend® ‘lest he speak' [evil], 
And if he have said (it), that he do it not again. 
15 Reprove a friend *, for often there is slander', 
And "believe not™ every word. 
(6"Many a man” there is that slippeth®, *though unintentionally”, 
And who hath not sinned® with his tongue! 
17 ‘Reprove thy® friend? 'before thou threaten him‘, 
« And give place to the law’ of the Most High". 


(Z) XIX. 20-30. The Difference between Wisdom and Craftiness (= 2+ 3+ 342 distichs). 


20= All wisdom is ‘the fear of* the Lord, 
2 And all wisdom is the fulfilling of the Law?. 
22*But the knowledge of wickedness is not wisdom *, 
> And the counsel of sinners is not understanding". 
23 There is a prudence”, ‘and the same is abomination ‘, 
And there is a fool 4who is without? sins®. 
Better is onc that hath small understanding, and feareth, 


Than one that hath much prudence and transgresscth the Law. 


e SoS d-d So 3: G& ‘belly’; # * heart’ e S ‘thy friend’ ff So S: Gr ‘it may be he did it not’ 
8-s% ‘and shall not have perceived it, and he say, I did it not’ hy C 253 3 Syro-Hex ‘thy neighbour’ 
ri So S: & ‘it may be he said (it) not” KS ‘thy friend’ 1248 5 ‘mere (4. vain) slander’ 
m-m 248 S$ ‘let not thine heart believe’ n-n S74, fone’ oS ‘sinneth’: 7o 248 + ‘in word’: 
@ + ‘with his tongue’ p-p (7/, ‘not from the soul’ 170 248 S ‘slipped’ rr ‘rebuke 
the evil man’ (reading V1 rustead of Y= G& ‘neighbour’) SN Jo 245 > t-t S ‘for he hath 
oppressed many’ u 3 ‘and believe not every word of his’ VD ‘fear’ W70 248 + ‘being 
without wrath.” These also insert here: ‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of acceptance (by Him), and 
wisdom will gain love from Him. The knowledge of the commandments of the Lord is life-giving instruction 
(27. instruction of life); and they who do the things that are pleasing unto Him shall pluck the frunt of the tree 
of immortality’ (= zz. 18, 19) x $ mseris ‘ The words of prophecy and’: & cuserts ‘ Because’ y¥C 
248 ‘ from” 22 & df.‘ and in all wisdom is the doing of the Law’: 3% ‘and the fear of God, that is 
wisdom’; 70 248 + ‘and the knowledge of His omnipotence’, fo whzh 1s added‘ A servant that saith unto 
his lord, I will not do according to thy will, though he do so afterwards, angereth him that feedeth him’ 
(= v.21) a-a S$ ‘ There is no wise man who is evil’ b-b Son* AC SH: Bes ‘and it is not (found) 
where the counsel of sinners (is deemed) prudence’ bb Reading mavovpya (70 233) instead of movnpra (see 
exegeltcal notes) e-e S ‘that createth sins’ ad 777, ‘who is wanting in’ ® So 3: & & ‘ wisdom’ 


12. inward parts of. ‘YD JNA (Edersheim). 

(c) NIX. 13-17. 

13. Reprove... Here inthe sense of ‘exhort’: if the reading of & be accepted then it has the force of ‘examine’. 
In these verses the various meanings of ¢Aéyyeev are well illustrated. 

14. Reprove. i.e. expostulate with, or the like. 

15. Reprove. i.e. find out the truth concerning him. 

16. that slippeth. Cp. xx. 18, xxi, 7, xxv. 8, xxviii. 26. 

17. Reprove. i.e. call to account. 

give place to the law. i.e. Lev. xix. 17. 

18, 19. See critical note. 

(2) XIX. 20-30. 

20. the fulfilling of the Law. Cp. Jas. i. 25. 

22. the knowledge of wickedness... Cp. Wisd. i. 4, 5. ; -_ 

23. There is a prudence. Although mavoupyia (‘ subtlety ’, or ‘ prudence’) is rarely used in a good sense, it is best 
to adopt this here. ‘Subtlety,’ as a form of wisdom, may be good ; but in the sense of craft or sharp dealing it is bad. 
It is in this latter sense that it is spoken of as ‘an abomination’. : 

And there is a fool... The meaning of the verse may be expressed thus: On the one hand, there is a good type 
of wisdom which can be made bad ; on the other, there is a bad type of man which may be good—i. e. prudence, good 
in itself, may take the form of craft, and thus become bad; while, to be a fool, bad in itself, may take the form of 
guilelessness, and thus become good. 


| 
24. What has just been said is illustrated by this verse. * = 
| that hath small understanding.  yrrepevos dv ovveret, Cp. lil. 13. XIU. 8, XXV. 2. 
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SIRACH 19. 25.—20. 5 


25 There is fa subtle (form of) craftiness which is unrighteous‘, : 
8 And there is the man who® dealeth tortuously to gain" a judgement’. 
26 There is one that walketh* !bent and mournfully™’, 
But inwardly he is full of deceit. 
27 There is*" one with downcast look, °pretending to be deaf®, 
But Pwhen unobserved’, “he will get the better of thee‘, As 
28 And there is one who, if for want of power he be hindered from sinning, 
Will do harm when he findeth opportunity. 
29 -4 man is known by his appearance, ; 
And the wise man recognizeth* him by his look*, 
30 A man’s attire tproclaimeth his occupation’, 
And his gait’ showeth what he is. 


(ce) XX. 1-8. There is a time for silence and a time for speech (= 3+ 2+ 2 distichs). 


20 1 There is a reproof that is uncalled for*, 
Then he that is silent is wise. 
2 ’He that reproveth a sinner getteth no thanks”, 
But let him that maketh confession ‘be spared humiliation‘. 
4 As is an eunuch that sojourneth with a virgin“, 
So is he that would do right with violence®. 


5 !One‘ keepeth silence, and is accounted® wise, 
f And another‘ is despised for his much talking. 
f-f § ‘a crafty man who rejoiceth in deceiving’ &-€ & Jif. ‘and there is one that ...’: & ‘and there is one 
that acteth perversely’ bG d/. ‘to bring to lighi’ i248 + ‘and there is a wise man who justifieth the 
judgement ’ k Reading with two curstves, wopevopevos (= Syro-Hex), zustead of mornpevopevos I-l & ‘humbly 
and broken in spirit’ w @ /z#. ‘ with black’ n 248 * burning deceit’ mn SoS: G> o-o § ‘planning 
evil’ r-p Lit. ‘ where he is not known’ 9-4 Lit. ‘he will be beforehand with thee’: 70 248 + ‘to harm 
(thee) ’ aq.So S: G @ ‘And’ r So 3: G& ‘shall be known’ ®& Omitting with & ano anavrncews 


t-t So S (‘occupation,’ 7. ‘ deeds’): @ /7/, ‘and laughter of the teeth’ ¥ S ‘appearance’: & //. ‘ the 
footsteps of a man’; xe-® ‘the step of the foot’ 

® Zit. ‘not comely’ b-b So &: G& & ‘how good it is to reprove rather than to be wroth’: 70 248 + ‘in 
secret’ e-e Lit. ‘be kept back from hurt’. Zhe interpolation (= v. 3), which 70 248 place after v. 8, & after 
v. 4, bul which logically belongs here, runs: ‘How good it is when he who is reproved manifesteth repentance, for 
thus wilt thou escape wilful sin’ 4% zs extant from here to v. 7 incl. dd # +4 ‘And the Lord will seek it at 
his hand’ © wrongly transposes the clauses of this verse: the whole verse has got misplaced ; WBbwe, several 
cursives, Syto-Hex place the second clause afler Xxx. 20 ft Zz. “there is (one) that’: se frequently 


25. dealeth tortuously.; What the Greek is intended to express here is uncertain; deaorpedor xapw is lit. 
‘that distorts grace’ (R.V. ‘that perverteth favour’); but it is best to take xapw (=the Hebr. j}22, ‘for the sake of’) 
with roo éx@ava, and to regard &aorped@er as the rendering of bnann (‘that dealeth tortuously’); cp. the Septuagint of 


Ps. xviii. 28, 2 Sam. xxii. 27; dtareers = Spann (cp. also Deut. xxxii. 5); the clause then forms a good parallel to the 
other half of the verse. 
26. See critical note, and cp. xii. 11. 
that walketh bent and mournfully. Cf. Ps. xlii.10; Mal. iti. 14. 
full of deceit. mAnpys dédkou: cp. Acts xill. 10 wAnpns zavrés &6d0v. 
27. one with downcast look. cuvcidewr npscwnov: cp. Job ix. 27 cuvxiWas 16 mpotare. 
28. § is probably right, as against G, in not joining this verse on to the preceding. 
30. And his gait... In the Babylonian Talmud directions are given as to how the inner worth of a man may 
be gauged by his outward appearance and behaviour, Berathoth 436, Erubin 65 6 (Ryssel). 


(ce) SX. 1-8. With this subsection cp. xix. 4-17. . 
a fe that reproveth... In this clause the rendering of & is to be preferred as fitting in better with the context 
than G. 


thanks. Cp. xi. 3, where the Hebr. 2\0 has the sense of ‘ thanks’. 
But let him... Cp, vii. 5. 
Yor wv. 3 see critical note. 
4. The point of the comparison is that in neither case is the design accomplished. 
right. Lit. ‘judgement’. G& for the second clause, ‘So is he that executeth judgements with violence,’ taking 
bet in a legal sense. For the phrase DDoD NWY, i.e. ‘to do justice,’ ‘maintain the cause’ of some one, see 1 Kings 
vill. 45, 49; Ps, ix. 5. 
5. One keepeth silence... Cp. Prov. xvii. 28, Pirge Aboth i. 18: ‘Simon [the son of Gamaliel I] said, “All my 
days I have grown up amongst the wise, and have not found aught good for a man but silence; not learning, but doing, 
is the groundwork ; and whoso multiplies words occasions sin.”? 
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SIRACH 20, 6-15 


6 One kecpeth silence, having naught to say ; 

And another keepeth silence, for he seeth (it is) a time (for silence). 
7 The wise man is silent until the (proper) time, 

But ®the arrogant and the scorner® ‘take no note? of the time. 
8 *He that is abundant in word is abhorred*, 

And he that taketh to himself authority! is hated™. 


(f) XX. 9-17. Things are not always what they seem (= 2+ 3+3+2 distichs). 
9 “°Sometimes it is advantageous°® for a man? to be in adversity", 
1nd sometimes prosperity resulteth in harm“. 
10'Sometimes a gift there is that profiteth thee nothing, 
And sometimes a gift bringeth double recompense. 
11 Sometimes cometh loss* through honour, 
‘And sometimes honour cometh through loss'". 
12 444Some buy” much for little, 
And some pay sevenfold. 
13 ° The wise man with few words ** maketh himself beloved *’, 
But the pleasantries of fools are wasted”. 
14 The gift of a fool profiteth thee nothing®, 
>For he looketh for recompense® sevenfold®’ ; 
15 He giveth little, and upbraideth much, 
And openeth his mouth "like a crier® ; 
To-day he lendeth, to-morrow he will demand it back : 
Hateful is such an one ‘to God and men‘. 


€G % ‘found’ b-h y ‘the fool’: the text rs corrupt, for Sion) read yor TM (Smend): G& ‘the braggart and 
the fool’: ‘the arrogant and the unrighteous’: % ‘the haughty and the shameless’ iri So MSU: 
&& ‘ oversteppeth ’ *W is wanting from here to v. 12 incl. k# ‘injureth his soul’ 1D + ‘unjustly 
m § ‘his life will be hated’: 70 248 +‘ How good it is when he who is reproved manifesteth repentance, for 
thus wilt thou escape voluntary sin’: see 7. 2 above (note) n-0 § ‘there is that which is to a man’s hurt’ 
o-o @& /zf. ‘there is prosperity’ P70 248 H + ‘that is a sinner’ 1-4 G Ht.‘ And there is a gain that 
turneth to loss’ tt Ln place of these two verses 8 has: ‘For as thou throwest a stone at a bird, thus causing 
it to fly, so dost thou destroy the friendship of thy true friend, and findest it no more’ (= xxii. 20+xxvil. 25, 
Hart) 8 Ok Zt. * humiliation’ t-t G& 47. ‘And there is (the man) that hath lifted up his head from a low 
estate’ uu S ‘One lendeth much like (ze. as though it were) litle’ uu-uu G /7.‘ There is (the man) that 
buyeth’ ¥ This verse is extant in W, but is placed after xxxvii. 26: 3 omits it wow So Gr, snadvertently 
omitted in ¥) “ Reading Eu": WP poureth forth wisdom’, en obviously corrupl text: & ht. ‘are poured out’: 
® ws wanting from here to xxi. 21 incl. x70 248 + ‘(who) receivest (it); so is it with the niggard who only 
giveth under compulsion’ 3-¥ G& Wt. ‘ For his eyes are many instead of one’: 248 adds ‘ with a view to receive’ 
280% a Sok b-b $ ‘and speaketh evil and lieth’ es $o 248 3: GED 


6. having naught to say. G ‘for he hath no answer’; the discussions of the wise oftcn took the form of question 
and answer; cp. Prov. xv. 234, xvi. 1 @ 7 

7. The wise man... Cp. xx. 204; Eccles. iii. 7. ; 

take no note. ¢% ‘oversteppeth’, but in xvii. 27 1) is followed by 70 248 (see critical note there). ; ; 

8. he that taketh... i.e. He who arrogates to himself the sole right to speak. For the addition to this verse in 
some Gr. MSS. and # see critical note. : 

(f) XX. 9-17. 

9. prosperity. Lit. ‘ gain’, evpeya, cp. xxix. 66. 

10. a gift. 1.e. which is given to another. 

it. honour. Lit. ‘glory’. With the verse cp. 1 Sam. ii. 4. : : 

12. The original text probably presented a contrast, as indicated in the text ; according to G the meaning would be 
that a man thinks he has made a good bargain, but finds that he is ultimately a good deal worse off: ‘ There is that 
buyeth much for little, and payeth for it sevenfold,’ i.e. apparent yood fortune is in reality a loss. 

13. This verse forms the antithesis to v. 8. 

pleasantries. yaprres, lit. ‘ kindnesses’, cp. xxix. 15. 
wasted. i.e. thrown away; for the Hebr. cp. Lam. iv. 1. 7 ae 

14. profiteth thee nothing. Because what is expected in return is much more than what has been received. ‘The 
‘fool’ is here, according to Len-Sira, a rogue as well as a simpleton. De : 

15. He giveth little... In Bevakhorh iv. 2 (T. J.) reference is made to those ‘ who give little, and reprove much 
(quoted by Smend). ; 

upbraideth much. Cp. xviii. 18; the upbraiding refers to the reproaches made because he docs not reccive 
back as much as he expected. 

And openeth... i.e. he complains to all the world. 

Hateful ...to God and men. Cp. x. 7. 
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SIRAGH «20: 16-25 


16 The fool saith: ‘I have no friend, 
And my good deeds receive no thanks ; 
They that eat my bread are evil-tongued".’ 
17 How oft—and how many there are—they laugh him to scorn®. 


(g) XX. 18-20. Concerning unseasonable speech (= 3 distichs). 


18 ££A slip on the pavement is better than a (slip) of the tongue? ; 
So doth the fall of the wicked come swiftly’. 

19 "As the fat tail of a sheep, eaten without salt, 
So is a word spoken out of season®. 

20 A parable from the mouth of a fool is worthless‘, 
For he uttereth it out of season. 


(4) XX. 21-23. Some are unintentionally without sin, while others sin intentionally (= 3 distichs). 


2t One, through want, is hindered from sinning, 
* And when he resteth he will not be troubled* ; 

22 Another destroyeth his life through sense of shame, 
And perisheth! through ™his want of frankness™. 

23 And another, for shame’s sake, maketh promises to a friend, 
"Thus making for himself" an enemy °without reason°®. 


(2) XX. 24-26. The Liar shall be destroyed (= 3 distichs). 


24 A lie is a foul blot in a man, 
It is continually [found] in the mouth of the ignorant. 
25’ Preferable is a thief to one who continually lieth”, 
“But both shall inherit destruction ®. 


4G “7. ‘evil with their tongue’: S ‘like a rock of stone’ © so 248 + ‘For he hath not honestly received 
[that which he possesseth]; likewise that which he hath not is unimportant (adcapopov) to him": so tt, excephing 
thal instead of * received’ tf reads ‘ distributed’ 4 S ‘As waters poured out ona rocky stone, so is the tongue 
of the wicked among the righteous’ &-€ 1 * The slip of a false tongue is as one falling upon the pavement’ 
b-b So S$: @& % ‘A man without grace is (as) a table out of season (% tabula vana)’: @& #4 ‘It will be continually 
in the mouth of the ignorant ’ (= v. 24b) 1G /7/, ‘will be rejected ’ k-k § ‘and who that is righteous 
taketh his ease in (his) wealth?’ 1So 8S: GH ‘destroyeth it’ mm So S: & ‘by a foolish countenance’ 
nn @& //. ‘and hath obtained’ 2-0 Spear P-b & ‘he loveth stealing as well as lying’ a4 3 ‘and his 


16. [have no friend. His good deeds have been unable to make friends for him, because his Constant seeking for 
recompense has deprived them of all virtue. 


receive no thanks. 1.e. not sufficient thanks according to his estimate. 
They that eat my bread. i.e. that live on his charity. 
evil-tongued. gavdo yAwoon: i.e. they do not thank and praise him sufficiently. 
17. How oft... The essence of folly is not to see how others scorn it. 
(g) XX. 18-20. 
18. Aslip... Smend quotes Zeno: kpeirrov etvat T@ modi OMOaive if) 17 yAwood. 
So doth... ‘The point of the comparison is that each is sudden. 


cme fat tail. Cp. Exod. xxix. 22. ‘i cuts the obscure allusion, compresses, and adds 244 to make the couplet’ 
att). 


20. A parable... Cp. Prov. xxvi. 7. 
(4) XX. 21-23. 
zl. want. i.e. poverty. 

hindered from sinning. Cp. xix. 28. 


_ And when he resteth... i.e. he will not be conscience-stricken when, after the day’s activities are over, he 
thinks over what he has done. O% xaravuyyjcerat, lit. She will not be pricked (at heart)’, 
22. Another destroyeth... Cp. ivy. 20-21. 


want of frankness. Lit. ‘the covering of his face’. 


23. an enemy without reason. Because, being weak, he promises what he cannot fulfil, and thus makes enemies 
unnecessarily. 


(7) XX. 24-26. 
ot Aglienster ml @py sx 2: 
of the ignorant. dzatdevrwy, i.e. those uninstructed in wisdom. 
25. athief. Cp. v. 14, where a thief and ‘one that hath a double tongue’ are mentioned together. 
-. Shall inherit destruction. Cp. Ps.v.6; Prov. xv. 5, 9. 
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SIRACH 20. 26—21. 


2 
re) 


7 |26 The end’ of a liar is dishonour®, 


and his shame is evert with him. 


(a) NX. 27-31. The Reward of the wise and prudent; but wisdom must be apparent (3 +2 distichs). 


27" The wise man advanceth himself by means of his words’, 


And a prudent man ruleth® the great. 


28 *He that tilleth his’ land raiseth high his heap?, 


And he that pleaseth the great atoneth for wrong*. 


2g Presents and gifts blind the eyes “of the wise?, 


And as a muzzle on the mouth turn away reproofs. 


30 "Hidden wisdom and concealed treasure, 


What profit is there in either‘? 


31 Better is the man that hideth his folly 


| 


Than a man that hideth his wisdom"”*. 


(4) XXI. 1-10. The Nature of Sin (=1+2+24+14+2+43 distichs). 


*My son, hast thou sinned, (then) add not thereto ; 
And pray concerning thy former (sins)*». 


2°Flee from sin “as from the face of a serpent? ; 


For if thou come nigh it, it will bite thee® ; 
Like‘ the teeth of a lion Sare the teeth thereof,? 
It slayeth® the souls of men. 


3 Like a two-edged sword is ‘all iniquity’, 


From the stroke thereof is no healing. 


ways will bring him to destruction’ t So &: Gk ‘disposition’ *% ‘for a curse’ t 3 ‘ destroyed’ 
UG @ msert the title: Parabolic sayings: “7. ‘ words (% ‘ word’) of parables’ v-v 3 ‘he that is full of wise 
parables showeth himself humble (/7. small)’ w So 3: GH + pleaseth ’ xx 5> ¥Y So 248 & only: 
others>*his’ 2% +‘and he that doeth justice exalteth himself’ 2" % ‘iudicum’: 4 > b-) These verses 
recur in xli. 14, 15, which see ¢ Lit. ‘in both’ 4248 + * Better is persistent endurance (/:/. patience) 
in seeking the Lord than a driver (/2. charioteer) of his own life without a master” 

sa Zs> b®& + ‘that they may be forgiven thee’ © 3 ruserts* my son’ dd s> © bnkerat: but 
70 248 &c. dnfera = & f So 3 only 8-2 $ ‘is falsehood’ bh 774, ‘slaving’ i-i 3 ‘an harlot’ 


26. Theend... ‘The rendering of 5 ‘is manifestly right, since MN even in the sense of “fate” does not suit here’ 
(Smend). 


XX. 27—XXIII. 27.. Further Warnings and Contrasts. This division has eleven subsections. 
(a) NX. 27-31. 
27. by means of his words. ¢v ( =2 of the instrument or means) Adyors. 

...ruleth the great. Smend thinks that the reference is to Jewish sages at the court of a Gentile king, and that 
perhaps Ben-Sira had here some particular historical personage in mind, who through his influence was able to be of 
help to his co-religionists ; see 7. 28 &. ; 

28. He that tilleth. Cp. Prov. xii. 11. Just as proper attention to the land brings its reward, so does due attention 
paid to the great result in rea] advantage. 

his heap. 1. e. of corn. 

atoneth for wrong. It is very possible that the reference here is to the wrongdoing of some Jew, which was 
overlooked through the kind offices of some influential Jewish person, perhaps Ben-Sira himself. 

29. Presents... Cp. Prov. xxi. 14. For €éa cp. Sept. of 2 Sam. vii. 2, 6; Hosea x. 16 (= my). 
the eyes of the wise. Cp. Deut. xv1. 19 (Sept.). 

amuzzle. Lit.‘a gag’. 

30, 31. See critical note. 

(6) XXI-. 1-10. 

1. And pray. i.e. for forgiveness. 
2. Flee from... Cp. Prov. xii. 21. 

it will bite thee. Cp. Prov. xxiii. 32, where strong drink is compared to a serpent that bites. 

the teeth of alion. Cp. xxvii. 10; Joel. 6. 

It slayeth... Cp.1 Pet. v. 8 a 

3. a two-edged sword. Cp. Ps. exlix. 6; Prov. v. 4; and the Sept. of Judges ii. 16. 

No healing. Cp. i, 28¢. 
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SIRACH 21. 4-11 


4 Tyranny and violence* make** habitations! desolate, 
And" the house™ “of the arrogant” is rooted out°®. 

5 The supplication of the poor man comcth? unto His ears, 
4 And his vindication’ cometh quickly4. 

6 He that hatcth reproof *{walketh] in the path of a sinner’, 
But he that feareth Godt will turn [to Him] whole-heartedly”. 

3 *The wise discerneth him that is before him, 
And spieth out the sinner at once’. 

8 He that buildeth his house with other men’s money 
Is as one gathering stones for his “sepulchral mound”. 

9 (Like) tow wrapped together is the assembly of the ungodly, 
And their end is the flame of fire*. 


10 The way of sinners is Y¥made smooth without? stones’, 


And at the end thereof is ??the pit of Hades”. 


(c) XXI.41-17. The contrast between the godly man who is wise and the godless man who is a fool 
(= 24+24+2+42 distichs). 


11 He that keepeth the Law controlleth *his natural tendency®, 


b And the fear of the Lord is the consummation of Wisdom °°. 


k-k $ ‘from morning till evening’ *kS‘she maketh’ 1So0 8: Gi ‘riches’ 1 SoS: G& U1 ‘so’ m § ‘many 
palaces’: & ‘the wealth 4 nn Ss > © Reading, instead of epnnwbyoera, wrth L, expeCwbnoerar: 3 “ she rooteth 
out” P So & only: G& ‘is from the mouth’ a-a & ‘and it ascendeth unto the presence of the eternal 
Judge’ r Zi. ‘judgement’ s-s § ‘isan unrighteous man’: & ‘ (it is) the mark of a sinner’ tSoA SL: 
NBC ‘the Lord’ =" Lv#. ‘in heart’: & ‘from his heart’ v-v @& ‘He that is mighty in tongue is known afar 
off, and the man of understanding knoweth when he slippeth ’ w-w Read with 248 as xopa (= 8) for as 
xetpova (Gi): 248 + * for his tomb’ X 248 + ‘unto destruction” y-Y S ‘is a stumbling-block to 
them ” Z ex AOwy = FIND zz-zz S ‘a deep pit”: & inferi et tenebrae et poenae 

a-a So S (=, misunderstood by G&): 8* > (habwe-8) &-b S ‘and he that feareth the Lord lacketh naught’ 





4. Tyranny. xatamAnypos is dz. Aey.; it might have also the meaning of ‘ intimidation ’. 
habitations. This rendering (of S) is preferable to that of G because one expects a parallel to ‘house’ in the next 
clause ; see further critical note. 
is rooted out. Cp. Prov. xv. 25. 
5. His ears. Le. the ears of God; cp. Ps, xvi. 8, cx. 5, CXxxix, 10. 
And his vindication... See the rendering of S for this clause in the critical notes; perhaps it is to be 
preferred to Gr. ; 
6. in the path. rv ¢xver, hit. ‘in the track’ (cp, #1 ‘ vestigium est’); cp. Prov. xvi. 17. 
7. The context makes it probable that the rendering of S is nearer the original than that of &. 
&. He that buildeth his house. A figurative expression for making a fortune; cp. Ps. xlix. 16. 
sepulchral mound. See critical note. 
9. tow. ommmioy = NY; cp. Isa. i. 31 and Judges xvi. 9, the only occurrences of the word in the O.T. 
the assembly of the ungodly. For the phrase svvaywyn drdpwr cp. vii. 16, xvi. 6. 
the flame of fire. i.e. Gehenna; for the expression @AdE mupds Cp. Vill. 10. 
lo. without stones. Cp. Isa. Ixit. 10. 
the end thereof... Cp. Prov. xiv. 12 4, xvi. 254. ‘In Ecclesiasticus the problem of retribution takes a peculiar 
form. On the one hand it is uncompromisingly tory, and refuses to admit the possibility of the new views as to the 
future life. All retribution, without exception, is confined to this life (cp. xli. 3, 4). On the other hand, this writer 
supplements Ezekiel’s theory of exact individual retribution with the older view which Ezekiel attacked, and seeks to 
cover its obvious defects with the doctrine of the solidarity of the family. A man’s wickedness must receive its 
recompense either in his own person in this life, or, failing this, in the persons of his surviving children, since Sheol 
knows no retribution. Thus, on the one hand, he teaches the doctrine of individual retribution (see ii. 10, 11, ix. 12, 
ts 2027 é, xu. 3). But this theory of individual retribution was inadequate, for obviously all men did not meet with 
pes eserts. Hence a man’s sins are visited through the evil remembrance of his name and in the misfortunes of his 
c MONON EIS ts Thus our author declares that a man’s character shall be manifest in the fortunes of his children 
ee xi. ae xx, 24-6, x1. 15, sli. 6). On the other hand, the children of the righteous are blest (xliv. 11-13). Since 
ers te t eee retribution beyond the grave, there is no organic relation between this life and the life in Sheol (in xxi. 10 
a gehts a see character of Sheol do seem to be present, though not in harmony with the doctrinal system of the 
ee A eo) poe of the sphere of moral government; for there no account is taken of man’s past life on earth 
(3 HA ; i pre there no recognition of God (xvii. 28); in that region there is no delight of life (xiv. 16); its habitants 
are bereft of light (xxii. 11); they are plunged in an eternal sleep (xliv. 19)” (Charles, Eschatology ..., pp- 162 ff.). 
(ce) NNIL 11-17. S 
i i , prec ie a natural tendency. & ‘becometh master of the intent thereof’, as though the reference were to 
ber ee ae Ces sey (T.B.): ‘1 created the evil tendency {yan “s*) [and] I created the 
8. y Py yourselves with [the study of] the Torah, ye will not fall into the power of it (i.e. of 
the evil tendency)’; and cp. also Pirge Atoth iv. 2: ‘Who is mighty? He that subdueth his nature (¥°)/ 
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SReNG@ bie 12 —2 


24He that is not wise® will not be instructed, 
And® there is a wisdom! which maketh bitterness to abound’, 


'|}3 The knowledge of a wise man aboundeth like a spring of water®, 


And his counsel "is like® ‘the water? of life. 

4 The heart ‘ofa fool is like a broken vessel, 
1He holdeth no knowledge. 

5 If a man of understanding hear a wise word, 
He commendeth it, and addeth thereto ; 

mTf a foolish man hear it, he mocketh at it”, 

And casteth it behind his back. 

6 The discourse of a fool” is like a burden® on a journey, 
But grace? is found %on the lips of the wise’. 

7 The utterance’ of the prudent is sought for in the assembly, 
And his words are pondered in the heart. 


(2d) XNI. 18-28. Further contrast between the godly man and the fool (= 2+14+1+3+242 distichs). 


8 As a prison-house® is Wisdom to a fool, 
And the knowledge of the wiset as "coals of fire®. 

9 As* chains* on (their) feet is instruction to the foolish, 
And as manacles on their right hand. 


t As a golden ornament is instruction to the wise, 


And as a bracelet upon their right arm. 


‘0 The fool lifteth up his voice with laughter, 


But the wise* man smileth’ in silence’. 
@ The foot of a fool hasteth into a house, 
6 But it is *good manners® to stand outside”. 
a The fool through the door looketh into a house, 
& But the cautious man °‘demeans himself humbly‘. 


© 248 ‘the acceptation of Wisdom’: % + ‘and understanding’ da 3 > e# + ‘in (that which is) good’: 
Gi dit ‘crafty’ eex AC‘ But’ f 77, ‘ craftiness ’ 8-€ SoS: GH ‘flood’, reading 39 mstead of yn 
h-b # ‘abideth’ ii So S: G ‘a fountain’: 248 ‘a pure fountain (as)’ k So 32%: G& ‘the inward parts’ 
1-13 ‘he learneth no knowledge all the days of his life’: 70 248 + ‘in his life’ m-m @& ‘The wanton 
man heareth it, and it displeaseth him’ "3 ‘the ungodly’ ©3 % Syro-Hex ‘a heavy burden’ PA>: 
Nc®8* parable’? 4-4. 3 ‘in all the speech of the righteous’ =F Zr4,*mouth’ = 8 So 3: & Ha house that is 
destroyed’ t So n* only: G 3% ‘ unwise’ u-e So S: & “/, ‘unexamined words’ YSo3:&> 
wr ES Oey Soleine x So SH: G ‘clever’ (avovpyos) y¥So 3: GH + ‘scarcely’ 2% ‘in peace’ 
a2 Hy payd qa (= 8) ‘the glory of a man’ (Smend conjectures "DOWD for W33) bb So RS: W corrupt iny w22 
‘in the house of his people’ (Smend conjectures woy> 722) e-e 9 pas ya (‘shall humble many’), for wich 


12. a wisdom. savoupyta, Cp. XIX. 23. 

... which maketh... Craftiness is a kind of wisdom which is often a cause of sorrow and bitterness to others. 

13. aboundeth like a spring of water. & read Sian, the technical Hebrew word for the Flood, instead of 3129 
(‘a spring’). Cp. Pirge Adoth vi. 1, where it is Said that the man who is busied with the Law is like ‘a spring that 
ceaseth not, and as a river that Continueth to flow on’. Im ii.10of the same tractate, Rabbi Eleazar ben Arak is called 
a ‘ welling spring’ because of his devotion to the study of the Law. 

...like the water of life. Cp. the Midrash Szfre 84 a: ‘ As water giveth life to the world, so do the waters of 
the Torah give life to the world.’ 

14. like a broken vessel. Cp. Jer. ii. 13. 

15. casteth it behind... Cp. Ezek. xxii. 35. 

16. grace. For the word used inthis connexion cp. vi. 5, Xx. 19, Xxxvil. 21; Ps.xlv. 3; Prov. xxii.11; Eccles. x. 12. 

17. ...are pondered in the heart. Cp. xiv. 21. 

(2) XXI. 18-28. 

18. coals of fire. i.e. toa fool. 5 is preferable here, because {he context demands something that is disagreeable 
to the fool to correspond with ‘ prison-house’ in the first clause. 

19. Contrast vi. 24 ff. 

21. That this verse should come before v. 20 is manitest, cf. vv. 22, 23. 

20. the wise man. raroipyos. 

22, 23. In 3} these verses have got misplaced ; both verses are preserved in a quotation in U'ITPN WIN NPI 14 a 
(‘The Lecture of our holy Rabbi,’ i.e. Judah ha-Nasi), an ethical treatise; 7. 32 is also quoted in the Babylonian 
Talmud, Nidda 16 6, Pesachim 112 a (Cowley and Neubauer, p. xxiv). 

23. good manners. For the Hebr. phrase cp. Prov. xx. 3. 
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SIRACH 21. 24—22. 6 


€  24’Tis unseemly® for one to listen at the door, 
And the wise man would be grieved ‘at the shameful act’. 
25 The lips of babblers® [only] repeat® ‘what others say’, 
iBut the words of the wise are weighed in the balance?. 
26 The heart of fools is in their mouth, 
But the mouth of the wise is *in their heart*. 
27 When the fool! curseth his adversary™, 
He curseth his own soul. 
28 The whisperer defileth his own soul, 
And is hated wheresoever he sojourneth®. 


(ec) XXII.1-2. Zhe Despicableness of Sloth (= 2 distichs). 


22, 1 The slothful man is like* a filthy stone”, 
& ¢Every one fleeth from the stench thereof*. 
Gi 2°A slothful man is like® the filth of a dunghill4, 
He who ‘taketh it up® shaketh out his hand. 


(f) XXII. 3-6. The shame and gricf of evil children (= 3 +1 distichs). 


3 [There is] shame to a father in the begetting of®* an uninstructed (son), 
And a daughter is born to his loss. 
4 ‘A prudent daughter ‘is a treasure" &to her husband, 
But£? she that bringeth shame is a grief to him that begat her‘. 
5 She that is bold® bringeth shame on father and husband’, 
And she is despised of both. 
6 As* music in (time of) mourning, (so) is unseasonable talk}, 
But™ stripes and correction are at all times wisdom”. 


read DD... (= &) e Zit, < want of instruction ft Lif, ‘with the disgrace (of it)’ & So 248: G& 
‘strangers’: S ‘ungodly’: % ‘ unwise’ h Zit. ‘declare’: sox V 248 3% Syro-Hex: BAC ‘are grieved’ 
i-i 7.7. ‘the things that are not theirs’: so 248 only: & ‘at these things’: % ‘in his own body’, z.e. ‘his inner 
thoughts’: % ‘ foolish things’ j-i S ‘The wise man speaketh by measure’ (//. ‘ by weight’) kk So 248 
SW: & ‘their heart’ 180 2: GH ‘ungodly’ m & ff. ‘Satan’ (see nofe below): % ‘the Devil’: S + him 
who sinned not against him’ u-n So CV 248 253 254 (= Syro-Hex); G ev mapouxnoe. & reads for this 
verse: ‘ The soul of the wise is grieved at the fool, for he knoweth not what to say to him’ 

® if. ‘is (to be) compared to’ byes % ‘a stone cast out (S “7. ‘thrown out into the street’)  * & 
‘and every one hisseth at the shame thereof’: @ + ‘every one keeps clear of him’ d-d $ ‘when a man goeth 
out into the street and disgraceth himself’ ¢-¢S ‘seeth it’: # ‘toucheth it? eeeeS > TKS > fig 
‘shall inherit’: % ‘is an inheritance’: G misread TY (‘she shall inherit’) zzstead of NON (‘ treasure,’ /it. 
‘inheritance’) 8G avBpa aurns = 8 Lit. ‘and’ hs ‘foolish’ +! ther mother’: & czaserts ‘she will not 
be menaced by the ungodly’ (7.e. ‘they will be in sympathy with her’) K So & only 1 Zit. ‘discourse’ 
m B ‘and’ n Son* SL: G ‘of wisdom’: 7o 248 + ‘Children who live comfortably in good circumstances 





24. the wise man. @pérpos means here ‘discreet ’. 

25. are weighed in the balance. Cp. xvi. 25, xxvill. 25. 

26. Fools talk without thinking, the wise think before they speak. 

27. his adversary. @& evidently read jDt'A, the original meaning of which was simply ‘adversary’ (cp. Num. 
xxli. 22, 32; 1 Kings v.18, xi. 22) ; the meaning is either, that in cursing Satan the curse recoils On the man’s Own head, 
or else that a man’s real spiritual adversary is his own evil nature; cp. the next verse. 

28. Cp. v. 14, xxviii. 13. 

te) AXIT. 1-2. 

1. a filthy stone. Cp. the Midrash Wayyigra Radda, § xvii, chap. xiv. 34, where the passage Job xxxi. 34 is 
commented upon. Cp. Job ii. 8. 

2. Aslothful man... Hen-Sira’s disgust for slothful people is coarsely expressed. 

(f) XXIL. 3-6. 

3. in the begetting of. Cf. Prov. xvii. 21. 

a daughter . - . According to Jewish ideas it was a misfortune to beget daughters ; cp. d/exachoth 43 6 (T. B.), 
where it is taught that a man ought to bless God every day for not having made him a woman ora slave. In the daily 
service for Morming Prayer in the Jewish Liturgy occurs the following Benediction: ‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the Universe, who hast not made me a woman.’ 

4. atreasure to... See critical note. Cp. xxvi. 1-4. 

she that bringeth shame. i.e. to her husband; this is also a grief (eis Atrnv) to her father, because her shame 1s 
a reflection on him, implying, as it does, that he did not bring her up properly. 

5. She that is bold. 1) @paceia; cp. Sept. of Prov. ix. 13, yurn ddpwy xai Opaceia. 

6. talk. depyqjow (Syr. NMY') means the discourse of the sages; this is ‘unseasonable’ at times when ‘stripes and 
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SIRACH 22. 7-16 


§) XXII. 7-18. The Futility of the Fool (= 24+ 34342424142 distichs). 


7 Ile who teacheth a fool is (as) one that glueth together a potsherd®, 
(Or) as? one that awakeneth a slecper out of a deep sleep. 


8 "He that discourseth to a fool" is as one discoursing to him that slumbereth", 


And at the end he saith, ‘ What is it ?’ 


11 Mourn for the dead, "for his* light hath failed” ; 


And mourn for a fool, for understanding hath failed (him). 
"Weep gently” for the dead®, for he hath found rest ; 
* But® the life of a fool is }worse than’ death”. 


12 The mourning for the dead (lasts) seven days, 


But *the mourning for a fool* all the days of his life. 


13 Talk not much with a foolish man, 


And consort not with a pig®: 
Beware of him, lest thou have trouble, 

And thou becomest defiled when he shaketh himself? ; 
Turn from him, and thou wilt find rest, 

“ind (so) shalt thou not be wearied with his folly*. 


14 "What is heavier than lead4? 


And what is its name but ‘ Fool’ ? 


15 Sand and salt and a weight of iron 


(Are) easier* to bear than fa senseless man". 


16 As® timber girt and fixed into the wall" 


*Is not loosened by an earthquake*, 


conceal the humble origin of their own parents; (but) children who grow up in arrogance and wantonness besmirch 
the noble descent of their kin (= #7. 9, 10) ©V Syro-Hex p/ur.: % +4 (‘and as one) who telleth a tale (27, 
word) to him that heareth not’ ¥ So SL a-@ % ‘he that teacheth a fool is like one that eateth bread 
when he is not hungry’ 19% + ‘wisdom’ tr % iit. ‘for he is kept from the light’ 8 Expressed in & 
ti> u-u & ‘it is not (fitting) to weep for the dead’: Sah ‘it is good to weep for the dead’ WEL 
‘more sweetly’: 71 modicum w-w S ‘For an evil life is worse than death’ x So B only YY 248 > 
2-28 &: GW ‘for a fool and an ungodly man’ a So 8, which adds ‘in the way’: 70 248 + ‘for 
being without sense he will altogether despise thee’ b-b So S$: G ‘in his onslaught’, “4 shaking’: 
% ‘in his sin’ ¢S ‘much talk’ d-d $ ‘for he is much heavier than lead ’ e So 248i: G ‘easy’: 


& ‘ pleasanter ’ 1-f § ‘to dwell with a fool’ 8 S80 708 bh Zit. building’: & + ‘of the corners of 
a house ’ kk S > 


correction’ are really what is required. Ben-Sira is laying stress on the need of firmness towards children ; the lack 


of this in their earlier years results in the shame and grief which, later on, are brought upon a father (wv. 4, 5); cp. the 
gloss On wv. 6 (see critical note). 


stripes and correction. Cp. Prov. xxii. 15, xxix. 15. 
(g) XXII. 7-18. 
7. He who teacheth ... Cp. Prov. i. 7, xxvii. 22. A potsherd glued together is useless for all practical purposes, 
one that is awaked out of a deep sleep is unfit for doing anything ; nothing can be done with either—nor yet with a fool. 


8. He that discourseth ... A fool cannot understand sensible talk, although he hears, any more than one who is 
asleep and cannot hear. For vv. 9, 10, see critical note. 


11, Mourn... Cp. vil. 34, xxxvill. 16. 
his light hath failed. Cp. Prov. xx. 204, 27. On Jewish tombstones the following ancient formula is often 
inscribed: ‘ May his light continue to shine.’ 
12, ... (lasts)seven days. This is still observed by modem orthodox Jews ; the period is technically called ‘ Shiba’’ 
(pronounced ‘ Shiva‘’), ‘seven’; cp. Gen. ]. 10; Judith xvi. 24; and see below xxxviii. 17. 
13. Talk not much. py rAnOivys Aéyov =A AIAN ON, a phrase which occurs in Prrge Adoth i. 5. 
consort not. Lit. ‘ go not to’. 
with a pig. This rendering of S is evidently correct, as is shown by the context (see clause ¢); & is a toning 
down. The swine is referred to as the emblem of tilthiness in the T. B. Berakhoth 43 6 (JE, xi. 6096). The fool, like 
the man of sloth, is regarded as unclean ; for the uncleanness of swine cp. Lev. xi. 7. 
And thou becomest defiled ... The outpouring of a fool’s nonsense is compared to the filth carried about by 
a pig which it shakes from itself after having wallowed in the mire. 
wearied. The verb denétafw occurs very rarely in the Sept.: Ps. Ix. 3, ci. 1, exlil. 43 Dan. vil. 15. 
folly. amévoca Means also ‘madness’, which is perhaps preferable here, as a strong word ts required. 
14. What is heavier... Cp. xxi. 16. 
what is its name. i.e. the name of that which is heavier than lead. 
15. Sand. Cp. Prov. xxvii. 3. See further Introd. § 7 (4). 
16. The contrast offered by the wise man. 
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SIRACH 22. 16-26 


& So a heart established on well-advised counsel 
1Will not be afraid! in time™ [of danger]. 
17 ™ A heart fixed on thoughtful understanding 
Is as an ornament graven" upon® a polished wall™™. 
18 rSmall stones? lying upon a high place 
Will not remain against the wind, 
4So will the fearsome heart (bent) on foolish imagination 
Be unable to withstand any terror. 


(4) XXII. 19-26. How Friendship is dissolved ; the duty of a fricnd (=2+3+2[+1]+2 distichs). 


19 A wound ‘in the cye maketh tears to flow, 
And a (heart)-wound' *severeth friendship*. 
20 ‘He that throweth a stone at birds scareth them away, 
And he that reproacheth" a friend dissolveth friendship. 
21 Even if thou draw the sword against a friend, 
Despair not, for there is “a way out”; 
22 And” if thou open thy* mouth against a friend, 
Fear not, for there is a (way of) reconciliation ; 
y But reproach and arrogance, and betrayal of a secret, and a deceitful blow,— 
In (face of) these every friend will depart’. 
23 Support? thy neighbour in his poverty, 
That in his prosperity* thou mayst rejoice” ; 
Remain true® to him in the time of his affliction, 
That thou mayst be heir with him in his inheritance®. 
24 [°° Before the fire is the smoke of the furnace‘, 
So revilings before bloodshed].© 
25 2Be not ashamed of a friend who becometh poor®, 
4 And ‘hide not thyself‘ from his face® ; 
26 * For **if evil happen unto him! through thee, 
Whosoever heareth it will beware of thee™. 


A me 


118 ‘no fear will shake him’ m™ 70 248 3% ‘at any time’: 248 © + ‘with fear’ mm-mn 7, > 
0 Reading yAvpparos (Smend) for Wapperos o So 2488 P-P Reading with AC 7o 248 mg. 254 xadcces 
(=): B® yapaxes, ‘pales’ a-4% *So is the heart of a fool broken in his innermost being, and he 
cannot stand up against grief’ ¥ Reading vooos (= 8) for wacwv (= iL) s-s So & (it. ‘ changeth 
friendship’): G ‘showeth feeling’ —t & znserts the fitle: ‘Concerning friendship’ —-¥ & ‘robbeth’: and adds 
‘change not towards thy friend, but if thou change think not that thou wilt retain his love’ vow Lil, 
‘a returning’ (= navn), ze. ‘a way of repentance’ W So V 253 Syro-Hex. #: &> x SoS 953 S)obe 
who reveals a secret is worthy of contempt (//. is a son of contempt), and a deceitful blow puts friendship far 
away’ 2 SoS: GW ‘ acquire trust in’ a Lit. * good things ’ b So NA 25 248 253 254 Syro-Hex & 
(eupparOns): BC V 7° opou mAnoOns : S ‘thou mayst share’ © Lr. ‘steadfast’ d So & only © 248 
+ ‘For not always is the (outward) appearance to be despised, nor is the rich man void of understanding 
to be respected i ee-ee This verse seems to have got out of place, as tt breaks the sequence of thought Gx 
Bee and smoke (xanvos), which & rightly omits &-£ @& & ‘I will not be ashamed to shelter a friend’ 

i> i G@ & ‘I will not hide myself’ k-k % “If thy companion reveal to thee a secret, repeat it not’ 





17. an ornament graven. See critical note. 


18. Small stones... The reference, as Ryssel points out, is to the small stones which were placed on the top of 
the walls surrounding gardens and vineyards ; these were put there in order that, when jackals or foxes leaped on to 
the wall to enter the vineyard, the noise occasioned by the rattling of the displaced stones might warn the watcher. As 
these small stones were always lying in an exposed position they were easily blown down by a high wind. 

(4) XXII. 19-26. 

19. A wound. See critical note. 

maketh tears to flow. Cp. Prov. xxx. 32, 33. 

20. reproacheth. Cp. v. 22, xviii. 18, xx. 15. 


jee aeatnee is ah bike Cp. ie a The meaning of the verse is that every straightforward quarrel, 
: : » 15 Capable of adjustment, but when such things as those mentioned in the third clause of v. 22 sever 
friendship, then the breach is irremediable. : 


22. if thou open... The reference is to outspoken, straigh i ; 1 
eee ee bcae Pp , straightforward differences between friends. 
betrayal of a secret. Lit. ‘revealing .. .’; cp. Prov. xi. 13, xX. 19, xxv. 

23. thou mayst rejoice. See critical note. E oo ee 

24. So revilings... Cp. xxvii. 15. 

25. And hide not... Cp. vi. 12. 


26. The rendering of G in this verse is clearly not in order, but its general sense agrees better with the context than 
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SIRACH 22, 27—238. 6 


| (7) NNID. 27—XNIII. 6. The Need of Sclf-control (= 2+4+414+42 distichs). 


| 
7 2°Q that one would set a watch over my mouth’, 
H And a seal of shrewdness upon my lips, 
| That I fall not" by means of them’, 
And that my tongue destroy me not*! 
2E 2°®QO that one would set scourges over my mind”, 
And “a rod of correction over my heart, 
That they spare not @their errors“, 
*And overlook not their sins®! 
3 That mine ignorances be not! multiplied, 
And that my sins abound notf8?, 
And ‘cause me to tall‘ in the sight of* mine! adversaries, 
So that mine enemy rejoice over me™. 
=}) O Lord, Father, and God” of my® life, 
Abandon me not "to their counsel?“. 
i Give me not" £a proud look’, 
5 ‘And turn away concupiscence" from me’. 
6 May “the lust of the flesh’ *and chambering* ¥ not overtake me’, 
* And give me* not over to a shameless soul’. : 


(at. ‘give it not out’) Kk G ‘and’ 1Giu‘me’ Ng ‘him’ mi ‘him’: S$ + and will account thee 
a mischief-maker’ (Z/, ‘one that doeth harm’) nors zaseris here: ‘O that one would set scourges over my 
thought" (= xxiii. 2 a) 0-0 O res Seowree (= JNM) por (> NABH) emt corona pov Guraxyy — P 248 + ‘suddenly’ 
4 @& ‘from’ TSo V (= Si): & ‘it’: Sah ‘through my mouth’ 8 The negative is preserved in 248 253 
(= & Syro-Hex) ® For the reasons of the above order in the clauses of vv. 1-35 see note below b Lit. 
‘thought’ ce So S: & ‘a discipline of wisdom’ d-d So % (ignorationibus eorum): Qh eme rors ayvonpaae 
pou=& e-e NO has the clause under the asterisk: 248 ‘Overlook not the insults (vSpeg) of sinners, according 
to (7. in’) (Thy) promise’: S >, but has instead: ‘that they in their assembly inherit not, nor take delight 


(forma) in destroying abannd)’; Sah > she clause altogether: ¥ et non appareant delicta eorum {> the 
negative 8-6 3 #7. ‘be not strong’ (pays) ho 248 + ‘to (my) destruction’ iS ‘reveal me’ 
(*2nb33). a scribal error which should, according to Smend, be correcicd to 9INF21 (= snd-p'), ‘ cause me to fall’: 
Gi ‘1 tall’ k Zit, ‘before’ 1So#: GS> m 70 248 + ‘from whom the hope of Thy mercy is 
far-distant ’ n S* Master’ © 70 248 ‘all my’ PVH > a + *and suffer me not to fall by them’ 
(S ‘on their account): 70 +‘as a (standing) example ’ (ev mapaderypartope): % + in illa exprobat:one T Gk py 
Ses pot s-a Jif. ‘a lifting up of eyes’: 1‘... of mine eyes’: S ‘an exalted eye ; 248 + ‘and an overbearing 
(22. gigantic) soul’ t248 unserts here: * Keep ever from Thy servant vain hopes’ uS-a lustful (stm) 
heart’: iL ‘every desire’ ¥ 248 4 ‘and him that desireth to serve Thee do Thou ever hold up’: & + ‘and 
suffer naught that is good to escape me’ ww Sy S: OG & ‘ithe appetite (desire) of the (# ‘my’) belly’ 
XS > y-y 5 ‘not make me lustful’ z-2 % * And let not a shameless soul have dominion over me’ 
#248 ‘Thy servant’ 


is the case with $; if the pronouns in & are corrected on the basis of S good sense can be made out of the verse. 
The first word of the verse should be ‘ For’ instead of ‘And’; this is demanded by the context. 
(eX N 1. 27—NNIII. 6. 
27. Othat... Cp. Ps. cxli. 3. 
that my tongue... Cp. Prov. xviil. 21, xxi. 23. 

XNIII. 1-5. A reference to the text of & will show that it is out of order as it stands: v. 1 breaks the sequence 
between xxii. 27 and xxiii. 2: the first clause of 7. 1 = 7. 4.@; v.14 is omitted by S, and inserted in v. 4; something 
has evidently fallen out in vv. 4-5. That there is something radically wrong with the text of these verses as they 
stand is evident from the variations in the Gr. MS. and the Versions (see critical notes). Smend (following 5 
partly) keeps 1 @ and 1 ¢ and 4a of G, adding 1 4 to 4a. 

2. O that one would set. Lit. ‘ who will set ...’, cp. xxi. 27. 

a rod of correction. Cp. Prov. xxi. 15 @. 
their errors ... their sins: i.e. those of his heart and mind. 

3. So that mine enemy... Cp. Ps. xiii. 4. 

1. ...their counsel. 1.e. the counsel of his own heart and mind. _ > mes ; 
_ 44 a proud look. Perhaps this should be interpreted in the sense in which the expression is used in Gen. xXxxtx. 7, 
in view of what follows (Ryssel). , 

6. the lust of the flesh. See critical note. 
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SIRACH 23. 7-14 


(7) NXITL. 7-15- The need of keeping the tongue under control (=24+34+3+24+3 +42 distichs). 
G  - Hear, O children, (concerning) the discipline of the mouth® : 
He that keepeth (discipline)? shall not be taken [captive] ® 
s But! the sinner is ensnared® through? his lips, 
i And the fool stumbleth through his mouth’, 
9 Accustom not* thy mouth to an oath, 
”~ INor make a habit of the naming of the Holy One™!. 
G 10"For as a servant who is constantly being questioned” 
°T.acketh not® the marks of a blow, 
So also he that Psweareth and is continually naming 4the name of the Lord?” 
Is not frec™ from sins. 
11 A man of many oaths ‘is filled with iniquity®, 
And the scourge’ departeth not from his house ; 
If he offend" his sin will be upon him*, 
* And if he disregard” it he sinneth doubly™ ; 
r And if he sweareth “without need’, he shall not be justified’, 
2For his house shall be filled with calamities>*. 
12 © There is a manner of speech ?that is to be compared 4 with death¢ : 
Let it not be found in the heritage of Jacob. 
«He that keepeth ‘ his soul from this shall live®, 
& And not wallow in sins. 
€ 14 Remember' thy father and thy mother 
k When! thou sittest in council in the midst of the mighty*, 
Lest, perchance, ™thou stumble™ before them, 
[In that] "thou showest thyself [to be] a fool in thy manner [of speech], 
° And dost wish thou hadst not been born®, 
And cursest the day of thy birth. 
13 Accustom not thy mouth to impure manner [of speech], 
For ?that is a sinful thing?. 


age 


ye 


bB v0 248 254 msert the title: ‘ Discipline of the mouth ’ ¢248 + ‘that is truthful’ 4 Not expressed 
e-e & ‘shall not suffer shame’ SoS: G& > (we-2 ‘ either’) & Lit. ‘overtaken’, reading xatakypOnoera 
with 157 (= 3%) for waradadé. G: 157 248 + ‘in his folly’ h Let.‘ in” (=. ‘by means of’, cp. Ps. vi. 8) 
i-i & ‘the reviler and the arrogant shall stumble through them’: # superbus et maledicus scandalizabitur in lis 
k-k § ‘and thou wilt not (have to) sit before the judges’ 13 ‘instruct not’: % + ‘for there is great calamity 
therein” myea A ‘the Most High : # ‘God’ n-n § ‘for (as) every man that sweareth continually’ 
o-o $ ‘is not free from’ p-v S$ ‘lieth and sweareth ’ a-a So only A NC 55 157 254 tT So 3: G& & ‘is not 
cleansed © ss § ‘acquireth sins’ tS ‘strife’ " & - swear by mistake’ (z.¢. ‘ falsely’): % frustraverit 
¥ 55 254 + ‘he will hide it under his tongue’ wow 3 ‘and if in truth he will not swear (at all)’ x fil. 
‘overlook ’: & dissimulaverit y-y S * For whosoever sweareth continually, it is detestable, and he shall not be 
justified ’ z-2 Jif, ‘in vain” aa S > b 248 © ‘ retribution’ e-c S © And if there is another thing 
that is like it’ d-d Reading with 7o 253 (= Syro-Hex) arrevapaBeBdypern > Gi avrievepedeSr.: contraria 


e-° & & * For from the godly (#% ‘the merciful’) all these things shall be put away’ t Z7/, *shutteth up’ 
e-f @& % ‘And they will not wallow (/7. roll) in sins’ hb. 13 and 15 belong together. is + ‘that thou 
hast’ k-k § ‘and from terror thou hast been preserved’ 1So S: GE ‘for’ m-m So S: @& ‘ that 
thou be not forgetful“: # ‘lest He (z.¢. God) forget thee’ nn § + thou be despised * o-o § ‘and sayest. 
© that I had not been created’ p-p Lif. ‘ therein is the word of sin’ 


(7) XXIII. 7-15. With the whole of this subsection cp. Jas. iii. 1-12. 
7- shall not be taken [captive]. i.e. by his mouth; he will not fall under the dominion of his tongue. 
g. ... tO an Oath. Cp. Matt. v. 34 ff., xxiii. 20 ff; Jas. v. 12. 


jo. aservant. oixérns, ‘a household servant’; the context suggests that SocAos (=72Y),* a slave’, would have been 
a more appropriate word here, : 

being questioned. ¢£eri¢w means ‘to examine closely’, but the word is frequently used in the special sense of 
examining by torture (cp. Acts xxii. 24); ¢&era{opevos is, therefore, used quite appropriately here; so that Smend’s 
suggestion that e£ovetaopevos (Jit. ‘one having authority over’, i.e. here in the sense of ‘ one rebelling’) should be read 
instead does not commend itself. 


the marks of a blow. Cp. xxviii. 17; peAwy means the result of a blow, i.e. a bruise, as well as the blow itself. 
the name of the Lord. Cp. Lev. xxiv. 16 (Sept.). 
11. A man of many oaths. Cp. xxvii. 14. The last two clauses seem to be merely a variation of the first two. 
12. There is a manner Of speech... Cp. Lev. xix. 12, xxii. 2, 3, 32, and especially xxiv. 16. 
the heritage of Jacob. In the O.T. this expression is used in reference to the Promised Land, cp. Isa. Iviit. 143 
here it refers rather to the Jews in contradistinction to the Gentiles. 
14. As the text shows, this verse must come before z. 13, which has got out of place. 
Remember thy father... i.e. so as not to bring disgrace on their name. 
... thou hadst not been born... Cp. Job iii. 3; Jer. xx. 14, 
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SIRACH 23. 15-21 


5 A man that doth accustom himself to Idisgraceful talk" 
FWill not learn’ wisdom all his days®. 


(A) NNUI. 16-27. The WWiekedness of Impurity (= 4+3+4+1+3+ 342 distichs). 


6 Two types (of men) multiply sins’, 
And the third increaseth® wrath * ; 
“A hot desire*, burning like fire, 
Which is not quenched till Yit be consumed*™ ; 
A fornicator with the body of his flesh, 
(For) he ceaseth not till the fire consumeth him ; 
7 {And] the man to whom all bread?® is sweet, 
(For) he will not leave off till he die. 
8 A man* that goeth astray” ‘from his own bed‘, 
And saith in his heart: * Who seeth me? 
4The walls of my house hide me, 
And the shadow of my roof covereth me, 
And no one seeth me— 
What hindereth me from sinning ?’“ 
*He remembereth not the Most High"; 


9 ‘The eyes of men are his (only) fear‘, 


—aAnd he perceiveth not that the eyes of the Lord 
Are ten thousand times brighter than the sun, 
Beholding all the ways of men. 
£And looking into secret places? ; 


-o For® all things are known unto Him before they are created, 


1So also [doth He sec them] after they are perfected ',— 


'E®Such a man shall be punished! in the streets of the city, 


And shall be taken where he suspecteth it not*™. 


a-a L7#. ‘words of reproach’: 3 ‘ worthless words’ tr §o S: & /#. ‘will not be instructed ’ s-3 G& ‘in 
all...’: S ‘all the days of his life’: 3 + ‘and the man that is impure in the shame of his flesh accepteth no 
instruction’ t-t S$ ‘doth my soul hate ’ u Lit. ‘will bring’: S ‘causeth to arise’ Vv + ‘and perdition’ 
ww > x Lt. ‘ soul’ y-Y NC-@ ‘it consume something’ (= #) z § ‘ flesh’ aA +4 *(that is) a 
fornicator’ b-b 3 ‘committeth adultery ’ c-c § ‘on the covering of his bed’ d-d So $3 ( pr. ‘ behold’): 
Gi mzverts and abbreviates 18 cA, and misunderstands 18 £ eeS >: & (misnnderstanding) ov py penoOnoera 
0 vYtoros ifs > s-e & ‘and perceiveth the nature (/z/. the form) of their works (done) in darkness’ 
h Expressed in SU i135 ‘and judgeth them at the end of the world’ k-k % transposes the clauses 
1S ‘detected ’ ™ i + ‘and shall be a disgrace in the sight of (/#. to) all, because he knew not the fear of God’ 


15. disgraceful talk. Cp. Joshua v. 9 (Sept.). ~ 
(4) XXIIT. 16-27. 
16. Two types ... And the third. With this form of expression cp. xxvi. 1, 5, 28, 1.25; Prov. xxx. 7,15, 18, 21, 24, 
29; cp. also the whole of chap. v of Pirge Adoth. BS ' 
increaseth wrath. Lit. ‘bringeth’, i.e. the wrath of God; for the Gr. word (emdyo) Cp. i. 4, xlvii. 20. 
he ceaseth not. & ‘ He will in no wise cease till he have made a fire to blaze’. 
17. ... to whom all bread is sweet. Cp. Prov. ix. 13-18, especially v. 17. 
18. Cp. Job xxiv. 15. 
19. Beholding ... Cf. xvii. 19, 20; Prov. xv. 3, 11; Ps. xxxiil. 14 ff. ee: 
20. For all things are known... Cp. Pirge Adoth iii. 24: ‘Everything is foreseen; and free-will is given’; and 
see Taylor’s comments on this in his edition. 
So also... Cp. Gen. ii. 1, 2 (Sept.). ; a ; 
21. shall be punished... Cp. Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii, 22; the full rigour of the Law was evidently mitigated in 
later times, since there is no mention of punishment by death here. ‘ Under the Talmudic law the severity of the 
Mosaic code was in many instances moditied, and the laws relating to adultery came under the influence of a milder 
theory of the relation of crime and punishment.... Upon this mild view followed the entire abolition of the death 
penalty, in the year A.D. 40, before the destruction of the Second Temple (Sezhedrin 41 a), when the Jewish courts, 
probably under pressure of the Roman authorities, relinquished their right to inflict capital punishment. Thereafter 
the adulterer was scourged ; and the husband of the adulteress was not allowed to condone her crime (Sofa vi. 1), 
but was compelled to divorce her, and she lost all her property rights under her marriage contract ...’ ( /£, 1. 217). 
shall be taken ... i.e. to the public place of scourging. The transposition of these two clauses in 5 1s correct. 
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SIRACH 23. 22—24. 3 


& 22 So also a wife that leaveth® her husband, 
And bringeth in an heir by a stranger. ; 
23 For, firstly, she is disobedient° to the Law of the Most High: 
And secondly, she trespasseth? against her own husband , 
And thirdly, she committeth adultery through (her) fornication, 
And bringeth children in by a stranger. 
24 She shall be led into the assembly, ae 
And upon her children ‘there will be visitation’. 
25 Her children shall not spread out their roots, 
And her branches shall bear no fruit. 
26 She will leave her memory for a curse, 
And her reproach will not be blotted out. 
27*And they that are left behind shall know 
That there is nothing better than the fear of the Lord’, 
And nothing sweeter than to observe 
The commandments of the Lord"®. 


(a) XXIV. 1-34. * The Praise of Wisdom® (=24+24+24+34+ 3414 34+24+24+24+24+143424343 
distichs). 
94 1 Wisdom praiseth herself", 

And is honoured among ‘her people 

2 She openeth her mouth in the assembly “of the Most High4, 
And is honoured in the presence of His hosts®. 

3 ‘I came forth from the mouth of the Most High, 
And as a mist I covered the earth. 


n & ‘sinneth against” © S ‘she lieth against’ PS > 1S + ‘of her youth’ r-r S ‘her sins 
will be remembered * 88 3, which on account of its better rhythmical measure is perhaps to be preferred, reads: 


‘ And all the dwellers on earth will know, 
And all the rest in the world will perceive, 
That nothing is better than the fear of God, 
Or sweeter than to keep His commandments.’ 


t55 157 254 3% ‘God’ N55 248 253 254 ‘God’: 70 248 & + ‘to follow after God (% ‘the Lord’) is 
great glory, and length of days it is for thee to be accepted of Him’ (= z. 28) 


a2 V 106 157 253 S Syro-Hex > bw + et in deo honorabitur c-e § ‘the people of God’ 
d-d % ‘of God’ e€So S$: G ‘might’ 


23. the Law of the Most High. See Exod. xx.14; Deut.v. 18. 
bringeth children in by... For the result of this entailed upon such offspring see Deut. xxiii, 2. 
24. She shall be led... i. €. for punishment. 
upon her children... Their illegitimacy descended upon their children (Qzddushin 78 6). 
25....Shall not spread out... They were not regarded as belonging to the congregation of Israel (cp. 
Oiddushin 78 6); for the belief that the children of adulterers do not come to maturity see Wisd. iii. 16-19, iv. 3-5. 
26. ... will not be blotted out. Cp. Ps. cix. 14. 


27....shall know... Cp. xlvi. 10. For the addition to this verse see critical note. 


XNIV. 1—XXVII. 3. (In praise of Wisdom, with practical applications.) The division falls into twelve subsections. 

XAIV. 1-34. A fine hymn in praise of Wisdom follows. The author, in declaring that Wisdom is honoured 
in heaven, as well as on earth, thereby shows that she is entitled to speak in her own name. The hymn falls into six 
strophes, each containing six distichs. 

1. Wisdom praiseth herself. Lit. ‘.. praiseth her soul’; she is entitled to do so on account of her inherent 
excellence ; €very utterance of hers is ¢éso facfo the praise of herself because it witnesses to her transcendent perfection. 

_ among her people. The rendering of $, ‘the people of God,’ suggests that Israel is meant (cp. v. 8); Smend 
thinks that the heavenly companions of Wisdom are meant, and the rendering of % (in deo honorabitur) points to the 
scene being in heaven ; but as the heavenly hosts are referred to in the next verse, it is probable that the Israelites are 
meant here, the intention of the writer being to indicate that Wisdom is honoured both on earth and in heaven. 


2 


2. in the assembly of the Most High. Cp. Ps. Ixxxii. 1 Sycmiya (S reads ‘of God’); here it is clear that the 
heavenly hosts are referred to. ‘ 


... His hosts... dvvapyews avrou ; cp. Isa. xxxiv. 4, where DOU NAY is rendered ai duvdpes Ov otpavey in the 
Sept.: cp. Ps. xxxiii (Sept. xxxii) 6; Dan. viii. 10. 
3- Lcame forth... Wisdom now speaks in her own name; for the personification of Wisdom cp. Prov. viii. 4 ff, 
and with the whole of this section cp. Prov. viii. 22-ix. 12, with which it has many points of similarity. 
_ as a mist I covered the earth. Cp. Gen. i. 2, ‘The Spirit of God brooded upon the face of the waters,’ and 
Gen. 11,6, ‘ There went up a mist from the earth, and watered the whole face of the ground.’ In connexion with these 
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SIRACH 24. 4-10 


€ 4 In the high places did I fix my abode, 


| 


, 6 Over the waves of the sea, and over all the earth®, 


a 


And my throne was °*in the pillar of cloud”. 
fAlone I compassed the circuit of heaven‘, 
And £in the depth of the abyss® I walked. 


And over every people and nation I held sway’. 


7 With all these I sought a resting-place, 


And (said): In whose inheritance shall I lodge? 


8 Then the Creator of all things gave me commandment, 


And He that created me fixed my dwelling-place (for me) ; 
and He said: Let thy dwelling-place be in Jacob, 
And in Israel* 'take up thine inheritance! 


9 He created me from the beginning, before the world ; 


™The memorial of me shall never cease". ~ 


€1o In the holy tabernacle I ministered before Him, 


Moreover™" in Zion was I established. 


ee-ee 3 * upon the pillars of the clouds’ f£S ‘Together with Him did I dwell in heaven’ g-€ 5 lit, ‘in 
the roots of Tehom ' b® + steti 1 So NC8 yynoapyy (= SL): GK extyocapny (I got possession ’) k 248 
‘Jerusalem’ 1-1 $ ‘establish thyself’ m-m gH ‘And unto eternity I shall not fail’  =™™ SoS: Great ovras 


the following should be considered: v. 5 4, ‘in the depth of the abyss I walked,’ and Prov. vill. 27," When He prepared 
the heavens I was there, when He set a circle upon the face of the deep...’ Wisdom is here evidently thought of as the 
Spirit of God ; in later Jewish literature Wisdom is identified with the ‘ Ruah ha-qodesh’ (‘the Holy Spirit’). Here 
we have, theretore, the germ of the later teaching ; but a great advance was made as early as the last quarter of the 
second century B.C., for in the Book of Wisdom the identification of Wisdom with the Holy Spirit is implicitly taught ; 
see Wisd. i. 4-7, and especially xi. 17: ‘And Thy counsel who hath known, except Thou give wisdom, and send Thy Holy 
7 from above?’ In the Midrash Bereshith Rabbah \xxxv it is said that Solomon’s wisdom was the Holy Spirit 
guiding him. 

4. In the high places. Here again may be discerned the germ of the teaching of later Judaism, according to which 
there were a variety of ‘ Mehizoth’, or dwelling-places on high; according to agigah 12 4 there were seven heavens 
above (cp. 2 Cor. xil. 2), in the uppermost of which, called ‘Araboth’, God Himself dwells ; in front of it a ‘ Pargéd’ 
(‘curtain’) of clouds is placed ; this is the ‘ Holy of Holies’ of heaven (see further Weber, Jd. Theologie, pp. 162 ff.). 

the pillar of cloud. See Exod. xiv. 1g, &c. (the ‘Shekinah’ of later Jewish teaching), According to Philo 
(Quis Ker. Div. Heres. § 42=§ 231 ff. in Cohn and Wendland’s ed.) the ‘pillar of cloud’ was Wisdom; cp. @. 10, 
‘In the holy tabernacle I ministered before Him,’ and Exod. xxx. 9, 10, ‘...the pillar of cloud descended and stood at 
the door of the Tent. In Sofah-33 a it is said that the Holy Spirit and the ‘Shekinah’ dwelt in the Holy of Holies. 
In Wisd. x. 17 it is said of Wisdom that she ‘became unto them a covering in the day-time, and a flame of stars 
through the night” (cp. Ps. Ixxviii. 14); cp. the words of Philo in reference to the pillar of cloud (De Vita Afos. lib. 1, 
§ 29): raya pevrot kai rev imdpywr Tis fv TOU peydAov BuctAEws, ahaniys Gyyedos, éykaTeAnpperos TH vebeAy mponyyTap, Ov ov 
Gepis capatos 6POadpwis dpacbat. 

5. the circuit of heaven. yupor otpavoi ; the same expression occurs in the Sept. of Job xxii. 14 (= DEE" 31M); cp. 

xlili. 12; Prov. vili. 27. ss 

in the depth of the abyss. Cp. i. 3, and Job xxxvi. 30 O71 what (= S NoINNT Nps, see critical note), 
Amos ix. 3 O77 ypspa (in the bottom of the sea‘). Cp. the Babylonian belief of Ea, ‘the lord of wisdom,’ whose 
wisdom came forth from Apsu, ‘the deep,’ which is called also ‘ the house of Wisdom ’. 

6. Iheld sway. See critical note. : 

7. With all these... i.e. with every people and nation. ‘On the thought here expressed the Rabbis based, later 
on, the legend (referring to Deut. xxxiii. 2 and Job iii. 3) that the Law was offered to all nations, but was refused by 
them, before it was accepted by the Israelites at Mount Sinai (dl dvdeh Zarah 2 6 towards the end)’ (Ryssel 7 foc). So the 
Midrash Pesg/a 186.2 says that originally the Law was offered to all, but that [srael alone of the nations accepted it, 

resting-place. drdzavow ; so too in the Sept. of Is. x1. 10, ‘.. .and His resting-place (= W210) shall be glorious.’ 
..-Shall llodge? atAiCoyat is the Sept. for {20 in Job xi. t4, xv. 28, xxxviii, 19 (cp. 3 Esdras ix. 2); as Smend points 
out, the expressions 77132 and [3t” are used in this sense of God also. e : ; 

8. the Creator of all things. Cp. li. (12°) ‘ He that formed all things’, as in Jer. x. 16, li.19 3 cp. 1 Enoch Ixxxiv. 3, 

fixed my dwelling-place (for me). katerarcen thy oxyryy pou, lit, ‘made my tent to rest’: Wisdom, after having 
vainly sought a resting-place among a people who would welcome her, has finally to leave the decision with God. 

Let thy dwelling-place be in Jacob... xaracxivooov, cp. John i. 14. Contrast with what is said in this verse 
1 Enoch xl. 1, 2: ‘Wisdom found no place where she might dwell; then a dwelling-place was assigned her in the 
heavens. Wisdom came to make her dwelling among the children of men, and found no dwelling-place ; then Wisdom 
returned to her place, and tock her seat among the angels’; cp. Ixxxiv. 3, xciv.5. Wisdom 1s here identifed with the 
Law, the perfect expression of divine Wisdom. 


9. He created me... With this thought cp. John xvii. 5. ; ee ; : 
The memorial of me... This rendering of S$ is preferable to that of Gr, since It is the Law (see the verses which 
follow) with which Wisdom is identified ; this is thought of here ; cp. Exod. xin. 9, 16; Deut. vi. 8, 9, xi. 15. 
10. In the holy tabernacle... The worship of the Tabernacle was the carrying out of the Law, so that, as 
Personitied, Wisdom could be said to minister before God. 
in Zion... i.e. when the Temple took the place of the Tabernacle. 
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SIRACH 24. 11-16 


1t In the Holy” City likewise® ® He caused me to rest’, 
And in Jerusalem was my authority. 
12 And I took root! among an honoured" people, 
In the portion of the Lord (and) of His inheritance*. 
13 I was exalted like a cedar in Libanus, 
And like an olive-treet on the mountains of Zion’. 
14 I was exalted like a palm-tree on the sea-shore’, 
And as rose-plants in Jericho ; 
And as a fair“ olive-tree in the plain* ; 
Yea, I was exalted as a plane-tree Yby the waters‘. 
15 As cinnamon and aspalathus “have I given a scent of” perfumes, 
And as choice myrrh I spread abroad a pleasant odour ; 
As® galbanum, and onyx, and stacte ; 
»(I was) as the smoke of incense in the Tabernacle”. 
16 I as a terebinth"® ¢stretched forth my branches‘, 
And my branches were branches of glory“ and grace. 


n So 248 © Eth: @ S ‘ beloved” ©S ‘(... beloved) like me’ pp SU Eth ‘I rested’ 4% ‘I was 
magnified ’ F.xc-2 ‘approved © ©S +-Israel’: % +‘and among the multitude of the saints was my abode’ 
t So & (cp. B zn 1. 10). u So @ (cp. Deut. iv. 48, Sept.), see evegelical note vee 263 S Syro-Hex ‘in 
Engadi’: 248 e yadi: ‘in Cades’ We) Ss ¥4o 248 ‘the beautiful plain’ y-¥ So 70 157 
248 SL: G& > zz V 248 2583 & Syro-Hex > 8S @ msert ‘incense and’ b-b 3 ‘1 gave forth my 
perfumes as (that of) good oil’ bb $ ‘oleander’ c-c § ‘fixed my roots’ dH ‘perfume ’ 


11. the Holy City... yraopevy (cp. xxxvi. 18) instead of 7yamnpevy is perhaps to be preferred, as the phrase ‘the 
Holy City’ (¥177 VY) is supported by O. T-. usage (Isa. xlviii. 2, lit. 1 ; Neh. xi. 1,18; Dan. ix. 24), whereas “the Beloved 
City’ is not found (but cp. Ps. cxxxvii. 2). 

He caused me to rest. Cp. Ps. cxxxii. 8, 14. 
in Jerusalem was... It is possible that the thought of Wisdom having had her abode above (see v. 4) and coming 
to dwell in Jerusalem contributed to the later idea of Jerusalem having its counterpart above; cp. Zest. /zvelve Patr., 
Dan. v. 12, 13; Sz. Orac. ili. 657 ff. iv; 4 Ezra vii. 26, viii. 52, 53, x. 44-59; 2 Bar. iv. 2-6, xxxii. 4; and in the 
N.T. Gal. iv. 26; Heb. xii. 22; Rev. iii. 12, xxi. 10; the same idea occurs often in Rabbinical literature ; the earthly 
Jerusalem (app Se bens) is paralleled by the Jerusalem that is above (aby ber orden); cp. e.g. Pesahin 50a 
and the Midrash Pesigfa 143 4. 
12, ... of His inheritance. Cp. xvil. 17, and Sept. of Deut. xxxii. 9; Zech. ii. 16. 
13. like a cedar... Cf. Ps. xcil. 12. 
an olive-tree. xvmdpiooos is the rendering of jt” }'Y (‘Oleaster’) in lL. ro (= S NMU7 xid%y), 
Zion. ‘Apparently ‘“Acppor is a correction in the Greek (*‘ innergriechische Korrektur”), which put the more usual 
name for the rarer one’ (Smend) ; cp. Hebr. of Deut. iv. 48. 3S ‘Senir,’ cp. Deut. iii. 9. 

14. On the sea-shore. See critical note. It is possible that the right reading is ‘in Engadi’, for, as Ryssel points 
out, palm-trees do not grow to any great height on the seashore, whereas Engadi was famed ior them (see Buhl, 
Geographte des alten Paldstina, pp. 58, 165). 

rose-plants in Jericho. Cp. xxxix. 13, 1. 8; i.e. ‘the Rhododaphne’ (= ‘ Oleander’), which grows on the banks 
of the Jordan (cp. the rendering of 5 ‘ field of roses’): see Buhl, of. c//., p. 59. 

a fair olive-tree. Still to be seen growing in great luxuriance in the plains round the site of Jericho. 

a plane-tree. Hebr. 25) as in Gen. xxx. 37; Ezek. xxxi. 8, the only occurrences in the O.T.; see further J. Low, 
Aramatsche Pfhlanzennamen, p. 107. 

15. cinnamon. Cf. Exod. xxx. 23, 34; Prov. vii. 17; Cant. iv. 14 (fap). 

aspalathus = (Genista acanthoclada (cp. Low, of. cit., p. 340); according to Pliny (///st. Nat. xii. 24) the root 
was used for making ointment. 

choice myrrh. W771 Exod. xxx. 23. 


galbanum. aaon Exod. xxx. 34, a gum used as an ingredient for making incense (cf. Low, of. c7¢., p. 115). 


stacte. 40] Exod. xxx. 34, an odoriferous gum; the Hebr. name was given, apparently, because this gum was 
gathered by dvops. See further Nowack, Hebr. Archaol. ii. 64, 248. 
as the smoke of incens2... i.e. something holy, pleasant, and acceptable; its special sanctity is seen by 
the punishment meted out to those who offer it without being entitled to do so, cp. Num. xvi. 6 ff, 17 ff.; 2 Chron. xxvi. 
ee use it for profane purposes, cp. Lev. x. 1 ff.; for its pleasantness. &c., cp. Ps. xlv. 8; Prov. vii. 17, xxvii. 95 
ri » Hil. O. 
16. terebinth ... It is still seen to be characteristic for its far-spreading branches (cp. Nowack. vf. céf. i. 63)- 
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SIRACH 24. 17-31 


& |7 1 asa vine put forth grace*, 


Gt an 





And my flowers are the fruit of glory and wealth‘. 


+9 Come unto me, ye® that desire me, 


And be ye filled with my produce? ; 


'|° For my memorial! is sweeter than honey, 


And the possession of me than the honey-comb. 


| They that eat shall still hunger *for me*, 


And they that drink me shall still thirst ¥for me* ; 
2 He that obeyeth me will ‘not be ashamed’, 
And “they that serve me will not commit sin™.’ 


'|3 All these things are the book of the covenant of God Most High. 


The Law which Moses commanded (as) an heritage for the assemblies of Jacob”, 


5 Which filleth (men) with wisdom, like Pison, 


And like Tigris in the days of °new (fruits)° ; 


|6 Which overfloweth like Euphrates, with understanding, 


And as Jordan in the days of harvest” : 
719 Which poureth forth", as the Nile, instructions, 
And‘ as Gihon in the days of vintage. 


8 The first man knew her not perfectly, 


So also the last will not trace her out ; 


9 For her understanding is more full than the sea, 


And her counsel is greater than the deep*. 


o And as for me, I (was) as a ‘stream from thet river, 


And I came forth as a conduit into a garden ; 
tI said: ‘I will water my garden, 
I will abundantly water my garden beds’ ; 


© 248 ‘perfume’: % in suavitate odoris 170248 & (with shght variations) + ‘I am the mother of beauteous 
love, and of fear, and of knowledge, and of holy hope; I, the ever-existing one, am given to all my children, 
to those who are called by Him’ (=z. 18). ENS ‘all ye’ b$S ‘good fruits’ iS ‘instruction’: 
2 ‘spirit’ Ik So S$: GL> 1-1 § -not fail’ m-m ‘none of his works will be destroyed’ 
170 248 (with slight variations) + ‘Faint not, (but) be strong in the Lord, and cleave unto Him in order that 
He may strengthen you. Cleave unto Him; the Lord, the Almighty, is the one and only God, and beside Him 
there is no Saviour’ (= 7. 24) 0-9 § ‘its fruits’ ep &<Nisan’ 4-4 Ur (as ws) misread MN (= ‘the 
Nile’) as “yx (‘light’), and wrofe expawor (‘maketh to shine forth’) 2 order to make sense sq-aq = & qui 
mittit r So 248 254 Syro-Hex £35 s-3 The rendering of G& ts due to a misunderstanding of the Hebrew 
way of expressing the comparative ttS> 


17. the fruit... Cp. Prov. iii. 16, viii. 18, 19. See critical note. 

19. Come unto me. Cp. I’rov. ix. q. : 

20. sweeter than honey... honey-comb. Cp. Ps. xix. ro in reference to the Law; cp. Prov. xvi. 24. 

21. With the thought of the verse contrast John vi. 58, iv. 14. ; F 

22. will not commit sin. Cp. Pirge Aéoth. ii. 2: ‘Excellent is Torah-study together with worldly business, for 
the practice of them puts iniquity out of remembrance.’ With the whole verse cp. Zest. /welve Paty., Levi xu. 7, 8. 
With this verse Wisdom concludes her speech. 


23. All these things... The identification of the Law with Wisdom in this and the following verses comes out 
very clearly. P 
The Law which... assemblies. From Deut. xxxiii. 4, where the Hebr. reads nap (but Sept. ovvaywyats) 5 


Ben-Sira (so also the Sept. in Deut. xxxiii- 4) was thinking of the synagogues of the Dispersion. 
25. Pison. Cp. Gen. 11. 11 fi. 
new (fruits). Cp. 1.8; Num. xxvill. 26 (Sept.). 
26. in the days of harvest. Cp. Joshua iii. 15. 
27. See critical note. : : 
And as Gihon. The addition of ‘and? is well attested (see critical note); its omission (so G) would imply the 
identification of Gihon with the Nile, as in the Sept. of Jer. ii. 18 (Smend). f 
in the days of vintage. i.e. September to Octuber, when the river 1s in full flood. 
28. The first man... i.e. the first man who sought to fathom her (Fritzsche). 
29. See critical note. 
the deep. dfSvacces; cp. v. 5; Gen. vil. 11; Ps. xxxvi. 6. ; : p 
30. And as for me. i.e. the writer, who speaks now of himself; he continues the metaphor of the river (as in 
vv. 25-27), and compares himself to a small irrigation canal leading out from the great river of Wisdom. 
31. I will water my garden. i.e. he intended to use his waters of Wisdom for himself alone at first ; but later on 
his stream ‘became a river...’, i.c. others were to benefit by it. Cp. Is. Iviit, 11, ‘thou shalt be like a watered 
garden’; John vii. 38. 
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3 95 | *Three things hath my soul desired®*, 


& 


b* 


SIRACH 24. 31—25. 7 


And lo, my stream became a river, 
And my river “became a" sea. ; ; 
32 Yet again will I bring instruction to light as the morning, 
And will make these things shine forth afar off. 
33 Yet*again will I pour forth doctrine as prophecy, 
And leave it for eternal generations. 
34 ‘Look ye (and see), that I have not laboured for myself only, 
But for all those that diligently seek her”. 


(6) XXV. 1-2. Three things which are beautiful, and three which are hateful (= 2+ 2 distichs). 


And "they are” lovely in the sight of God and men: 
The concord of brethren, and the friendship of neighbours, 
And a husband and wife suited to each other. 
2 Three types (of men) doth my soul hate, 
And I am greatly offended at their life: : ; 
The poor man that is haughty, and the rich man that is deceitful®, 
And an old man that is an adulterer “lacking understanding“. 


(c) XXV. 3-6. A beautiful thing is wisdem and counsel among the aged (= 1+2+ 1 distichs). 


3 (If) in thy youth thou hast not gathered4, 
How wilt thou find in thine old age? 
4 4 How beautiful ‘to grey hairs® is judgement, 
And for elders to know counsel! 
5 How beautiful is the wisdom of princes’, 
And thought and counsel] in those (who are) honoured ! 
6 The crown of the aged is their much experience, 
And their glorying is the fear of the Lord. 


(7) XXV. 7-11. Ten types of men who are blessed (= 1+5+41 distichs). 
7 "Nine (types of men) have I conceived of"; (these) I accounted blessed ; 
And a tenth will I speak of with my tongue: 
A man that hath joy of his children™, 
Who liveth to see his enemy’s fall. 








u-u 3 ‘reached to the’ VS > wi ‘truth’ 

#2 & “In three things I was beautiful’: wparoOyy zs perhaps a textual corruption of npacOnv (Harl): & = % 
& aveomny (“I stood’) ¢s probably a corruption of a earw ( = 253 1) bb-bb So 3%: G *a wife and a husband’ 
¢G ‘a liar’ cece If > 15 4 * wisdom’ dd 3) 7s zeanting from here tov. 8 e-e $ ‘among old men’ 
' SoS: & ‘old men’ (cf. & veteranis) £3 ‘honour’ hh 77. ‘nine conceptions’ (ervean vmovonpara), fo 
which 8°-® + the correction avunovonra (= 3%) bh S ‘posterity’ 


b-h 











32. With this and the following verses cp. 4 Macc. i. 15~19. 
afar off. i.e. to those of the Dispersion. Ae 
33- ... doctrine as prophecy. As Smend points out, these words show that there was no rigid idea as yet 
concerning a fixed canon of Scripture. 
34. This verse occurs in almost identical form again as xxxiii. 17 (= GF xxx. 26). 
(6) XXV. 1-2 
1. concord of brethren. Cp. Ps. cxxxiii. 1. 
a husband and wife. Cp. xl. 234. 
suited to each other. ¢avrois cuvmepupepopevot; cp. Sept. of Prov. v. 19 cuvmepepepdperns modAaaTos Eon. 
2. Three types. ryia edn; cp. xxiii. 16 dto etdy (lit. ‘ species’). ; 
at their life. i.e. that they are alive. The two last clauses of the verse are quoted in Pesahzm 113 6 (T. B.). 
lacking understanding. The Talmud quotation has instead of this: ‘And a president who behaves himself 
proudly towards the congregation’ (Cowley and Neubauer, p. xxiv); the same words occur also in Hagigah 56> 
(masa Sy asanen pana). 
(e) XXV. 3-6. : 4 
3. (If in thy youth... Quoted in Aéorh de R. Nathan, c. 24, thus: * If in thy youth thou hast had no delight in 
them. how wilt thou attain to them in thine old age?’ (Cowley and Neubauer, p. xxiv); cp. vi. 18. 
6. The crown. Cp. 1. 18. 
(df) XXV. 7-11. 
7- Who liveth... Cp. Ps. xviii. 37, 38, liv. 7, cxil. 8. 
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SIRACH 25, 8-18 


8 iBlessed is the husband of an understanding wife, 

4That doth not plough with ox and ass”. 
iBlessed is he that hath not slipped with his tongue), 

And he that hath not served one “inferior (to himself)#"*. 

9 *« Blessed is the man* that hath found a true friend**, 
And that discourseth unto !ears that hear', 

1o How great is he that findeth wisdom, 
But he is not above him that feareth the Lord. 

11 The fear of the Lord surpasseth all things : 
"He that holdeth it, to whom shall he be likened! ? 


(c) NXV. 13-15. Some of the worst forms of cvil (= 2+. distichs). 


13 Any wound, only not a heart-wound ! 
Any wickedness, only not the wickedness of a woman! 

14 fAny calamity. only not the calamity (brought about) by those who hate! 
Any vengeance. only not the vengeance of encmies! 

15 There is no poison above the poison™ of a serpent, 
And there is no wrath above the wrath of a woman™". 


(f) XXV. 16-26. The evil of a wicked woman (= 14+24141424+24142 distichs). 


16 I would rather dwell with a lion and a dragon, 
Than "keep house with" a wicked woman. 
17 The wickedness of a woman "maketh black™ her look", 
And darkeneth her countenance like that of a bear’°. 
18 In the midst of his friends her husband sitteth, 
And involuntarily” he sigheth bitterly”. 





ii) 7s much mutilated in this verse, and the order of the clauses is wrong, viz.c dab ini & > 3-3 Most of 
this clause ts mutilated in 18 43-3) G ‘that is unworthy of him’ * is wanting from here tov. 13 k-K So 
x8: GL> kk So @: S‘afriend’: G&* prudence’ 1-1 % & ‘the ear of one that heareth’ H-l § * Hold 
it fast, my son, and let it not go; there is nothing to be likened unto it’: 7o 248 & (wvth shght variations) 
+ ‘The beginning of the fear of the Lord is to love Him, and the beginning of faith is to cleave unto Him’ 
(=z. 12) +B is wanting from here tov. V7 in-m @ ‘head’, mzsunderstanding of (N, which means ‘poison’ 
as well as * head’ mn So S: £€ ‘enemy’ nn So Bx*: Ane-2 * dwell with’ (= 8) no-on S «maketh 
pale’ (cp. Jer. xxx. 6) © 9 (Jeter hand) + ‘(of her) husband’ (= 8) oo So NA all the cursives : B ‘like 
sackcloth’: NA cursives =: S& ‘like the colour of a sack’: & combines both renderings: ‘like a bear and like 
sackcloth’ » Reading WO DY for WYO: E axoveas zs a corruption of axovows (248 §) Gs >: 2 
modicum: 248 + ‘through her’ 


8. Blessed is the husband... & ‘Blessed is the man that dwelleth with ...°; for 6 cuvoxav WS have ya 
(‘husband’); # is mutilated. . ‘ 
That doth not plough... This clause is undoubtedly genuine and occurs both in # and 3 (out of place in 
the former); it has dropped out of & by mistake; without it there are only nine, instead of ten (sce v. 74) types of 
men enumerated. Cp. Deut. xxii. 10; 2 Cor. vi. 14; the words are of course metaphorical. 


that hath not slipped... Cp. xiv. 1; Jas. i. 2. 
9. a true friend. ‘The second clause shows that & (* prudence’) is wrong here. 
10. that feareth... Cp. 1. 16. _ 
11. He that holdeth... Cp.vi.27. For the gloss added after this verse (= v.12) see critical note. 


(e) NXV. 13-15. F pe 
13. This verse is quoted in Shadd. 11 a (T.B.); see Cowley and Neubauer, p. xxiv ; cp. Schechter, FOR, ii. 697 f. 
14. Any calamity... Those that hate obviously desire misfortune to befall the object of their hatred, and what 
vengeance is there but the vengeance of an enemy? Smend rightly points out that (O)NIZ* (= pecotvrey) and (o")7¥ 
(= €yxOper) were inistakes for ANE ivii. 26) and MY (xssvii. 11). The passage refers to the evils of polygamy, which, 
according to xxvi. 6, xxxvil. 11, was still in vogue in Ben-Sira’s day. 
15. poison. For ’N7 (see critical note) cp. Deut. xxxii. 33; Job xx. 16: in the former passage the Sept. renders the 
word by @upis (‘wrath’); see next clause. 5S makes the same mistake. 
(f) XXNV. 16-26. 
16. I would rather... Cp. Prov. xxi. 19, xxv. 24; eddoxyow. : 
17. maketh black. & ‘altereth’; the verb occurs elsewhere only in Job xxx. 30 in the QO. T.; for the noun see 
Lam. iv.8; Eccles. xi. 10, and for the adjective Lev. xiii. 31, 37; Cant. i.5, v.11; Zech. vi. 2,6. ‘ 
like that of a bear. In the Midrash Bereshith Rabba to xxxix. 7 God is made to speak of Potiphar’s wife as 
a‘she-bear’. For the variant readings here see the discussion in the Introd. § 3 (4). 
18. In the midst... @& ava pégoy row mAncion abrou avarrecetrat 6 aynp atrys. cee 
involuntarily. See critical note. With the expression DYC xa (Neo-Hebr.) cp.NOYO NOI in Gztéin 14. (Schechter). 
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SIRACH 25. 19-26 


H 19 (There is but) little malice like the malice of a woman, 
May the lot of the wicked fall upon her ! 
20'As™ a sandy ascent to the feet of the aged, 
So is a woman of tongue to a quiet man’. 
2t Fall not® because of the beauty of woman, 
*s And tbe not ensnared* for the sake of what she possesseth® ; 
22 For tthard slavery and a disgrace it is, 
(If) a wife support her husband. 
@ 23"A humbled heart and a sad countenance, 
uu And a heart-wound, is an evil wife". 
we Hands that hang down, and palsied knees, 
(Thus shal] it be with) a wife that maketh not happy her husband. 
24 From a wean did sin originate, 
And because of her ‘we all must die’. 
G 25°’ Give not water an outlet, 
Nor to a wicked woman power~. 
26 If she go not **as thou wouldst have her**, 
Cut her off from thy flesh**’. 


rt So according to Smend s emendation (based on Gi) of the text, which ts mutilated tT Gi (exc. 70 248) >: 
SL=B ®* ‘Be not enticed’ 88-88 So also 3: for G& see note below t-t Reading with Smend 
satn $x: % ‘look not upon’ tt-tt Reading arp May (= $) for... WI which G read as Day (wrath ye 
aep zs wanting in the MS. of , where a small hiatus occurs u-u ® > uu & /nserts ‘darkness ” 
v-v £77, ‘we die altogether’ (1m) wv Wanting in xn A and cursives mappnoav: B efovowv: 248 
nappyotay e£odov (cp. % veniam prodeundi): $ + ‘For as the bursting forth of water goes on and increases, So 
does an evil woman continue to sin (more and more)’ xx-xx J7/, ‘according to thy hand’: © + ‘she will 
shame thee in the presence of thine enemies’ Y 248 + ‘Give, and send her away’: S + ‘Give to her, and 
send her from thine house’: % + Ne semper te abutatur 


19. (There is but) little... @G renders freely : ‘All malice is but little to the malice of a woman’; S renders 
according to the sense of xlii. 14. 
May the lot... i.e. may it be the lot of the wicked, not of the righteous, to have such. 


20. asandy ascent... i.e. one that is wearisome, and where it is difficult to get a foothold. _ 
a woman of tongue. i.e. one that is abusive. The point of the comparison is that just a$ it is impossible for 
an aged man to ascend a slope where he can get no firm foothold, so it is impossible for a quiet man to get on with a 
woman who has an abusive tongue. 
Bile Fall not. For the expression by eg of falling into a snare cp. Isa. xxiv. 18 ; Amos iii. 5; cp. also Prov. xxii. 14. 
G incorrectly, * throw not thyself upon.’ 
And be not ensnared... @ ‘And desire not a woman’: something has clearly dropped out ; év kaAAe is added 
by x A and a number of cursives 1 Syro-Hex ; 70 248 add eis tpupnv. 
2a For hard slavery... See critical note; G ‘ There is anger, and impudence, and great reproach ’. 
23. The omission of the two first clauses of this verse (found in G S) by #) suggests that they are not original; the 
sense of them 1s contained in the two last clauses. 
A humbled heart... S*And the heart that is with her she covereth over’, meaning probably that she suppresses 
all womanly feelings. 
Hands that hang down. O°T j¥'57, lit. ‘hanging down of hands’, signifying helpless terror; the same expression 
occurs in Jer. xlvil. 3. : 


palsied knees. Lit. ‘a tottering of knees’; the word bein only occurs elsewhere in the O. T. in Prov. xvi. 18, 


where it means ‘a calamity’. Cp. Ps. cix. 24: DISD idee 1953 (‘my knees totter from fasting’). 

(Thus shall it be with). These words are unexpressed, but implied ; fearfulness and calamity are to be the lot 
of the woman who does not make her husband happy. 

24. From a woman... Cp. Gen. ili.6; 2 Cor. xi. 3; § Tim. ii. 14, and see The Life of Adam and Eve, §§ 15-19. 

did sin originate. G& ‘(was) the beginning of sin’. 

And because of her... Cp. the Targum (Pseudo-Jonathan) to Gen. iii. 6, where it is said at the moment of Eve's 
succumbing to temptation Sammael, the Angel of Death (identified with Satan), appeared to her. In Ze Life of Adam 
and Eve, § 3, occurs the following : ‘And Eve said to Adam, “ My lord, if thou wilt, kill me; perchance the Lord God 
will then lead thee back into Paradise ; for it was only through my fault that the anger of the Lord God was kindled 
against thee. The later Jewish theology, however, generally points to Adam as the real cause for the entering of sin 
and death into the world (cp. 1 Cor. xv. 221, and that not so much on account of the ‘Fall’, as that he refused to show 
repentance for what he had done; see, e.g., the Midrash Bemidbar Rabba, chap. xiii: ‘When Adam transgressed the 
command of the Holy One, and ate of the tree, the Holy One demanded of him penitence, thereby revealing to him the 
means of freedom [i.e. from the result of his sin], but Adam would not show penitence.’ 


25. Nor to a wicked woman... See critical note. 
power. ¢£ovgiar, i.e. liberty to do what she likes; cp. 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35. 
26. Cut her off from... i.e. Give her a bill of divorcement (the later Gé), cp. Deut. xxiv. 1 ff. ; Matt. v. 313 


hitherto they had been ‘one flesh’, cp. Gen. ii. 24; Eph. v. 31. 
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SIRACH 26. 1-10 


(g) XXVI. 1-4. he happiness of the man who has a good wife (= 2+ 2 distichs). 


A good wife,—blessed is her husband, 
The number of his days is doubled. 
A worthy wife cherisheth her husband, 
* And he fulfilleth the years of his life” in peace’"®. 
A good wife ¢(is) a good gift® : 
She shall be given to him that feareth God, “for his portion °°. 
§Whcether rich or poor, his heart is cheerful, 
And his face is merry at all times. 


(24) XNVIL 5-12. The fearfuluess of having a wicked wife (= 3+3+2+42 distichs). 


Of three things is my heart afraid, 
And concerning a fourth I am in great fear*: 
Slander in the city, and a concourse of the rabble, 
* And a false accusation,— worse than death are they all. 
Grief of heart and sorrow is a wife jealous of (another) wife‘, 
The scourge of the tongue £all together ® [are they ]. 
Like® ‘a hard yoke? is* a wicked woman : 
He that taketh hold of her is as one that graspeth a scorpion. 
Great wrath (doth) a drunken woman (cause)** ; 
She doth not cover her own shame. 
The whoredom of a woman is in the lifting up of her eyes, 
And she will be known by her cyelids. 
Upon a 'headstrong daughter! keep strict watch, 
Lest, finding liberty, she usc it for herself”. 


aaa tt) > LSo 248 S52: Go bb 3 ‘joy’ ce S > ee-ee So Gi: Jb. Sanh. ‘into his bosom’ 
dH) zs wanting from here to xxvii. 5 ©apovung ehoBnénv, so AN? 55 106 155 248 253 (= SH): B ap. 
ede6yv (‘I made supplication’) : N* «d06ny ffs> s-s So S: G ‘communicating to all’ h So: 
GS > iri. So S; G ‘a yoke of oxen shaken to and fro’ ik ‘so also is’ kk 248 S$ + ‘who strays 
about’ 1-1 & > ‘daughter’; ‘a wanton wife’ m-m % Ne inventa occasione utatur se 


g) NAVI. I-q. 
r. this ee quoted twice in the Babylonian Talmud, Vebamorh 636, Sanhedrin 100b; the only difierence 
being that both these tractates read ‘ beautiful’ for ‘good’. With this and the next verse cp. Prov. xii. 4a, xxxi. 10-12. 
2. worthy. 7; for this sense cp. Gen. xlvii. 6; Exod. xviii. 21, 25; Ruth iii. 11, and the references above to Prov. 
cherisheth. Lit. ‘ maketh fat’, cp. v.13:, @ ‘inaketh glad’. ; 
fulfilleth ... Cp. Is. Inv. 20: WON NBQTND WN GP... TTOND, 
3. a good gift. x ‘a good portion’; cp. Prov. xviii. 22. ae 
for his portion. Smend suggests that the rendering found in the Bab. Talmud P*7I (‘into the bosom of’) is 


a mistake for ??M3 ‘‘for [his] portion’), and refers to Num. xxvi. 53 for the use of 3. 
4. Whether rich or poor... Lit. ‘Of a rich man and of a poor man the heart is cheerful" (ayaéy), i.e. if he has 
a good wife. 
(4) XNVI. 5-12. 
5. 1 am in great fear. See critica] note. 
Slander in the city... Cp. Acts xix. 23 ff., xxiv. 12. 
6. a wife jealous... The result of polygamy. q 

all together [are they]. i.e. All the four things enumerated, slander, the concourse of the rabble, a false accusation. 

and a wife's jealousy, are results of the scourge of an evil tongue. : 

7. ahard yoke. This rendering of $ simplifies matters; but the rendering of &, Bovfvyioy cadevepevoy, suggests 
a misunderstanding of the original, which possibly had 2y N23 (‘like the bars of a yoke’), cp. Lev. xxvi. 135 Nahum 
1.13; MID (‘a pole’, or ‘ bar’) was understood as though part of the verb Di (‘to shake’). In this case the point 
of the comparison would be that just as the bars of the yoke were constantly rubbing and chafing the neck of the 
ox, so a wicked woman was, by her behaviour, a constant source of irritation to her husband. 

He that taketh hold ... The thought seems to be that if a man attempts to assert his authority over a woman 
of this kind he will suffer grievously for doing so ; deadly retaliation will be the result, i. €. some bitter slander or false 
accusation (see v. 5 a, and cp. Ezek. ii. 6). The simile of the scorpion is the more apt inasmuch as its sting was 
believed to be deadly (cp. Deut. vil. 15). 

8. She doth not... i.e. Drunkenness leads her to adultery. n : 
9. ... by her eyelids. Cp. Prov. vi.25; see also 2 Kings ix. 30; Jer. iv. 30; Ezek. xxiii. 0; for the Oriental 
customs and methods of painting the eyelids and eyebrows, &c., see ZV.1/G, 1851, pp. 236 ff. 
10. Upon a headstrong... This clause occurs also in slit. 11 a. 
Lest, finding ... Cp. xxiii. 16, 17. 
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SIRACH 26. 11-24 


& 11 Look well after a shameless eye, 
* And marvel not if it trespass against thee". 
12 Asa thirsty traveller that openeth his mouth, 
And drinketh of any water that is near, 
So she sitteth down at every post, 
And openeth her quiver to every arrow. 


(2) XXVI. 13-18. The joy of the man who has a good wife (= 3+3 distichs). 

13 °The grace of a wife delightcth her husband, 

And her understanding fatteneth his bones°. 
14 A silent woman (is) a gift from the Lord, 

And ¥a well-instructed soul? tis above worth". 
15 Grace upon grace is a shamcfast’ woman, 

And there is no price worthy of *a continent soul®. 
16 As* the sun arising in the highest places of the Lord, 

Sot is the beauty of a good wife in the ordering of his‘ [her husband’s] house. 
17 As the lamp shining on the holy candlestick, 

So is the beauty “of a face" ‘on a stately figure’. 
18 As the golden pillars upon the silver base, 

So are beautiful feet “upon firm heels”. 


(7) XXVI. 19-27. A later appendix to the preceding (= 3+4+1+1-+41 distichs). 


70248 19 My son, *keep thyself healthy in the flower of thine age*, 
And give not thy strength unto strangers. 
20 Having found a portion of good soil out of all the land, 
Sow it with thine own seed, trusting in thine own good birth. 
21 Thus will thine offspring flourish, 
And, having confidence in their noble descent, will become great. 
22 A hired woman is as spittle**, 
But a married woman is reckoned as a tower of death Yto them that use her’. 
23 A godless woman shall be given to the man who regardeth not the Law as his portion ; 
But a devout (woman) is given to him that feareth’ the Lord. 
24 A shameless woman despiseth shamefastness ; 
But a shamefast daughter will show modesty even before her husband. 


nn S$ ‘ And tarry not lest she deceive thee’ ooS > P-P S$ Wt. ‘a lacking of throat’, ze. ‘ self-control in 
speech’ a-9 Lit, ‘there is no exchange for’ F248 + ‘and faithful” 8-3 $ Jt. ‘a lacking of mouth’ 
tSoSi: G> tt So B*: Bawa aurns u-u $ ‘of a good woman’ *-v 3 ‘in keeping her house’ 
wow Reading em wrepvas evotabeoe (cp. 248): BA ent orepvas evotabous ; UL super plantas stabiles mulieris: S ‘in 
the ordering of her house’ xx $*take heed to thyself in the time of thy youth’ xx § ‘naught’ 
y-y S ‘to them that cleave unto her’ ¥¥ 70 ‘loveth ’ 

11. Look well... The reference is still to ‘a headstrong dauzhter’; im the second clause § (see critical note) is 
perhaps to be preferred ; there must be no hesitation in dealing with such a daughier. 

(2) XXVIL 13-18. 

13. ... fatteneth his bones. i.e. is the means of giving him physical health and strength ; cp. Prov. xv. 30. 

14. A silent woman. Cp. xxxvi. 23 (28 in @&). 

15. price. Cp.vi.15. 








16. the highest places... Cp. sliii.9. 
17. the holy candlestick. Cp. 1 Macc. i. 21, iv. 49, 50. 
1s. As the golden pillars ... i.e. the pillars of the Temple which were covered with gold; cp. 1 Macc. 1. 22, 23. 


upon firm heels. See critical note. 

(/) XXVI. 19-27. ‘These verses occur only in 70, 248 among the Greek MSS. ; they are, however, preserved in the 
Syriac and Arabic versions, and some of the clauses are quoted by Clement of Alexandria and in the ‘Commonplace 
Books’ of the monks Antonius and Maximus (see Hart, pp. 321-370). In the main they are derived from the secondary 
recension of the Hebrew (see Introduction, § 3(c)); this is proved by the fact that in S there are various errors of trans- 
lation which can only be explained on the basis of a Hebrew original (see Ryssel 27 /vc.). 

19. This verse is quoted in Antonius and Maximus (Hart, p. 367). 

give not thy strength... Cp. Prov. v. 9, 10, xxxi. 3. 

20, a portion of good soil. i.e. a good wife. 

21. For the general sense of the verse cp. Prov. v. 15-19. 

22. This verse is quoted by Clement of Alexandria (Hart, p- 330). 

as spittle. ton oiddw: cp. Sept. of Isa. xl. 15 &s aiekos = P12 (Smend). 
-..as a tower of death. See 2 Macc. xiii. 5 ff (Nestle, quoted by Kyssel). 
24. This verse is quoted by Antonius and Maximus (Hart, p. 367). 
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SIRACH 26, 25—27. 4 


» 24,25 * \ headstrong woman? will be regarded as a dog; 


But she that hath shame feareth the Lord. 


6 The woman that honoureth her own husband appeareth* wise unto all. 


But she that dishonoureth (her husband) *"is known to® all as one that is godless in (her) pride. 
Happy is the husband of a good wife, 
For the number of his years is doubled °. 


24 A loud-voiced and tongueful woman is reckoned as a trumpet®® that putteth enemies to flight ; 


© And the soul of every suchlike man will pass his life in the turmoils of war®. 


(4) NXXNVI. 28. Three things that cause sorrow (= 3 distichs). 


&|28 For two things my heart is grieved, 


And for a third cometh wrath upon me: 
A °man of war‘¢ suffering on account of poverty, 
Men of understanding who suffer contempt, 
(And) one that turneth from righteousness to sin ;— 
May the Lord prepare “him for the sword ®. 


(2) XXVI. 29g—XXVII. 3. The temptations of trade (= 341 distichs). 


>| 29 Hardly‘ shall the merchant keep himself from wrongdoing®, 


2 


And a huckster will not be acquitted of sin. 
Many have sinned for the sake of gain®§ ; 
And he that seeketh to multiply (gain)? turneth away his eye. 


2A nail sticketh fast between ‘the joinings of* stones’, 


3 


4 


™ And ®sin will thrust itself in" between buyer and seller. 
°My son®, if Pthou hold not? diligently to the fear of the Lord, 
a4Thy* house will soon be overthrown4. 


(a) NXVIL. 4-7. The appraising of a man’s value (= 341 distichs). 


SWhen a sieve is shaken, the refuse remaineth ; 

So (it is with) the filth of man in his reasoning®. 
2-2 5 * A woman that hath no shame” aS ‘is reckoned’ aa-aa 70 ‘is accounted by’ b3 +The 
strife of a woman is even in her gentleness, and as a burning fever so shall she appear’ bb-bb 248 > 
ct4o > ec-ce § ‘man of wealth’ d-d So 248 253 (=H): G ‘the sword for him’: 8 zs @ paraphrase 
© inserts the clause: TDuae species difficiles et periculosae mihi apparuerunt £S ‘with great difficulty’ 
£% 4 ‘But in many things he stumbleth’ a8 Reading, with x*, daopov (BAR adiadopov). Cp. vil. 18 
b $ ‘sins’ iD inserts‘ As’ KkS > 1S ‘one stone and another’ mB inserts ‘So’ nn Reading 
owbMBnoeta for ouprpy3yoera (- angustiabitur): & ‘sins are fixed’ oe So § we So ©: § ‘if thou 
transgress but a little’ 1-9 § ‘For long time wilt thou be in want’ t Sot 832245 > 

25. asa dog. Used typically of some one without shame (cp. Deut. xxiii. 18). 

26. Happy is the husband... These two clauses are almost identical with v. 1. 

27. This verse is quoted by Antonius and Maximus (Hart, p. 368). 

(4) XXNVI. 28. 


28. Aman of war. Perhaps Smend is right in preferring here the rendering of 3, ‘a man of wealth’; in the two 
other types of men referred to in this verse contrasts are presented—a wise man suffering contempt, « righteous man 
committing sin—so that logically one would expect a similar contrast in this case as well—a rich man suffering poverty ; 
the Hebrew may have had Syn oss (‘a man of wealth,’ lit. ‘ strength’), which was misunderstood by G; cp. Ruth ii. 1. 

one that turneth from... Cp. Ezek. xvii. 24; Matt. xii. 45,5 2 Beta: 

NXVI. 29-XNNVII. 3. ‘ 

29. Hardly shall the merchant... Cf. Pirge Aboth ii. 6: ‘... Nor is every one that hath much traffic wise.” In 
Erubin 55 6, where Deut. xxx. 13 is commented upon, it is said that the Torah ‘is not found either among hucksters or 
among inerchants’, the reason being that their constant travelling from place to place prevents study. Schechter 
(Studies in Judaism, Second Series, p. 72) refers to Qiddushin 82 «a, where it is said that the hawker and the shopkeeper 
are engaged in trades of bad odour, and the latter are said to practise ‘the handicraft of robbery’. 

XXVIL. 1. turneth away his eye. i.e. will acquiesce in what is wrong; cp. Prov. xxvin. 27. 

2. nail. Lit. *tent-peg’, cp. xiv, 24. 

3. Myson... @ ‘ Unless (a man) hold on diligently . . . his house will soon ...”; cf. Prov. xiv. 11. 

XXVIII. 4—XNINX. 28. This division continues the general theme of the preceding. It gives further illustrations 
of applied wisdom. Such topics as malice. anger, revenge, strife, calumny, and their baneful effects are dealt with ; 
and lastly mercy in its several aspects. The whole falls into twelve subsections. 

(a) XXVIL. 4-7. 

4. aSieve. i.e. the ‘ Kirbal-el-Kamachi’, still used in Palestine. The com which has been threshed for the first time 
is placed in it and sifted ; the refuse, i.e. the dung of the oxen which has been trodden into the straw, remains behind, 
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SIRACH 27. 5-15 


®* 5'The furnace proveth® the potter's vessels, 
* And the trying* of a man (is done) by examining him. 
6 Upon the cultivation of the tree dependeth the fruit ; 
So (dependeth) man’s’ thought upon his nature’. 
G Praise no man *before taking stock (of him)*, 
For this (is) the (way to make) trial of men”. 


(6) XXVIL. 8-10. Reward and retribution (= 3 distichs). 


8 If thou follow after righteousness, thou wilt attain’, 
ita Qamma And put it on as a robe of glory. 
lh 9 Every bird® dwelleth® with its kind, 
& And truth returneth® to them who practise her. | 
1o The lion lieth in wait for prey ; 
So do sins# for those who “work iniquity °. 


(cy) NXVIL 11-15. Concerning varieties of specch (= 2+ 3 distichs). 


11 The discourse of the wise‘ man continueth’ "in wisdom®*, 
Rut the fool changeth as the moon. 

12 In the midst of fools ‘watch closely the time’, 
But ¥among the wise abide continually *. 

13 The discourse of fools! is an annoyance”, 
And their laughter is "sinful wantonness®. 

14 °The oath of the godless’ maketh the hair stand upright ; 
Their strife maketh one stop his ears. 

15 The strife of the proud is shedding of blood, 
And their reviling is grievous? hearing. 



















t-tor. 3, 6 come after vi. 22 in Q*: the lext is in part corrupt u Reading snad for ay2 (Smend)  ‘-* Reading 
noni fer wm (Smend) wW Reading DIS w-w Wanting in 3: W ts wanting from here to xxxii xx Reading 
mpo diadoyopov (cp. v. 5 6) for mpo hoyexpov y 3 ‘truth’ 2248 + avro (= 21) a ‘the birds of the 
heaven’ b G& xaraduoe (al. xaradver): 2 conveniunt ¢ § ‘ walketh’ 45 ‘unrighteousness ” ees 
“commit sins’ _ 1 So A(= 8): & ‘godly’: ®% sancuws in sapientia 8 Sol: G& > h-h So 248 8: 
% ‘as the sun” 113 ‘bide thy time’: & serva verbum tempori k-k $ ‘among the wise speak continually’ 
i ue 4 : m $i - hateful’ n-u S ‘impertinence ’ 0-0 So 3 (reading NNW for NNN * gilt’) 
Pyea V ‘evi 


while the grain passes through the sieve (cp. Zettsch. du deutschen Palastina Vereins, xci, 2). The point of the com- 
parison is that, in the case of the type of man under consideration, the bad qualities remain in him, Just as the refuse 
remains behind in the sieve ; while the good that is in him passes away. 

5. With this verse cp. Zest. Twelve Patr., Naph. ii. 4: ‘As the potter knoweth the use of each vessel, what it is meet for, 
so also doth the Lord know the body, how far it will persist in goodness, and when it beginneth in evil.’ 

by examining him. 4G ‘in his reasoning’. 

6. For this verse && reads: ‘ The fruit of the tree declareth the husbandry thereof; so is the utterance of the thought 
of the heart of a man’; i.e. just as the yield of a tree depends upon the way in which it has been tended, so the 
utterances of a man depend upon the state of his heart, i.e. the way in which he has tended himself, in a spiritual sense. 

7. before taking stock (of him). Lit. ‘ before his discourse’, i.e. before discoursing with him. 

(4) XXVII. 8-10. 

8. If thou follow after righteousness. Cp. Zeph. ii. 3. 

a robe of glory. w0djpy (= dyn) d0éns; cp. Isa. li. 10; Job xxix. 14 (TP TS Spr) ; cp. the high-priestly robe 
mentioned in xlv.8 ; Wisd. xviii. 24. In the Zesé. Twelve Patr., Levi viii. 2, it is said: ‘ Arise, put on the robe of the 
priesthood, and the crown of Tighteousness, and the breastplate of understanding, and the garment of truth. .. / 

9. Every bird... Cp. xiii. 15; @& ‘ Birds will resort unto their like ’. 

10. The Sion... Cp. xxi. 2. 

(c) XXVIL. 11-15. 

It. ...continueth in wisdom. Cp. v. 10. 

12. watch closely the time. cuvrnpyooy katpsy; cp. iv. 20, where the same phrase occurs. The meaning of the 
verse is that one must grudge the time wasted with fools, whereas among the wise one may well spend all one’s time. 

13. annoyance. zpoodxétopa is the Sept. rendering of j4PY (‘abomination’) in 2 Kings xxiii. 13, 24; Ezek.v. 31, vil. 20. 

-.. Sinful wantonness. Cp. Prov. x. 23, xiv. 9. 

14. The oath of... Cp. xxiii. 11. 

maketh the hair... Cp. Job iv. 15. 

maketh one stop... Lit. ‘ (is) a stopping’ (év@payyds), N* orevaypos (‘groaning’). The strife of the godless man 
of oaths occasions language such as makes a man shut his ears. 

15. is shedding of blood. i.e. their strife is as bad as shedding of blood in its results. 
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(7) NNVIT. 16-21. Lhe evil consequences of betraying secrets (= 24+ 341 distichs). 


16 He who revealeth secrets" loseth' credit, 
And he findeth no friend to his mind". 
17 Prove’ a friend, and tkeep faith with him', 
But if thou reveal his secrets. follow not after him ; 
18 For as a man that hath destroyed his inheritance’, 
So hast thou destroyed the friendship of thy” neighbour. 
19 And as a bird which thou hast loosed out of thy hand, 
So hast thou Iet thy* neighbour go, and thou wilt not catch him again. 
20 Pursue him not. **for he is gone far away**, 
«ind hath escaped* like a gazelle out of a snare’. 
21 For a wound may be bound up, and for slander? there is reconciliation, ‘ 
But he that revealeth secrets **hath no hope’. 


SIRACH 27. 16-25 
| 

| 

| 


(ce) NXVIL. 22-24. The hatefuluess of insincerity (= 3+ 1 distichs). 


22* He that winketh with his eye planneth evil things, 
» 24 And he that knoweth him keepeth far from him. 
&}23 Before thy face he speaketh sweetly, 
And will admire thy words ; 
But afterward he will alter his speech, 
And with thy words will make a stumbling-block. 
24 Many things I hate, but nothing like him, 
And the Lord will hate him (too), "and curse him”. 


0. 


(/) XXVIII. 25-29. emesis (= 342 distichs). 


25 He that casteth a stone *on high”? ¢casteth it on his own head*, 


x #And a deceitful blow apportions wounds to the deceiver", 
9% ‘of a friend” ¥ So: GS ‘destroyeth’ wr Zit, ‘soul’ (= 3) 8 So 5 (GU * love’) tt 3 ‘put 
thy trust in him’ Vv So 3: G@ ‘enemy’: 3%‘ friend’ Ww So 248 3: & >: & Syro-Hex ‘his’ x Sot 
Syro-Hex: & 3 > EX-Xx 3 > y #% + quoniam vulnerata est anima eius y¥ 3 + ‘and like a sparrow 
out of the snare, cp. Prov. vi. 5 23 °a quarrel’ 22-22 248 ‘hath destroyed faith’ a Sin place of 
vu. 22, 23 has: ‘He who hath a proud eye it shall be his ruin’ l-b §o 3: & > WAI SS) Ss ae ili 
will return upon him’: % ‘it will fall upon his head ° dal @& «And a deceitful blow will open wounds’: 3 * He 


will be delivered over to destruction * 
(dq) XXVIII. 16-21. 
16. He who revealeth secrets... Cp. xxii. 22; Prov. xx. 19, xxv. 9. 
17. keep faith with him. Cp. xxix. 3. 
follow not after him. [t is useless to do so because his friendship is lost. 
18. inheritance. Smend’s suggestion (following Béttcher) that xAjpov should be read instead of ¢y@pév, which is also 
the reading of 3, is worth adopting, though & makes good sense as it stands. 
19. Friendship which has been forfeited by the betrayal of secrets is lost irretrievably. 
21. hath no hope. i.e. of reconciliation, cp. xxii. 22. 
(e) NAVI. 22-24. 
22. He that winketh with his eye. dtavetwv odOadrpo; cp. Sept. of Prov. vi. 13 éervever ddOary@, x. 10 6 evvetwv 
sPOurpors (PY PAP). A sign of insincerity. 
planneth. rexraiver; Cp. xi. 33, xii. 23; Prov. iii. 29, vi. 14 (YT EM). 
And he that knoweth him... This rendering agrees better with the context, and is preferable to &: ‘And no 
man will remove him from it,’ i.e. it is impossible to dissuade him from planning evil things. 
keepeth far from him. Lit. ‘ will depart from him’. 
23. he speaketh sweetly. Lit. ‘he will sweeten his (B ‘ thy’) mouth’; cp. xii. 16@; Prov. xvi. 21.5. 
he will alter his speech. Lit. ‘he will twist his mouth’, deaozpéeyee 76 ordépa aitou ; cp. Prov, xi. 1 DXNDE Uy. 
And with thy words... Perhaps 1¢/p iM’ PII, cp. xi. 31; i.e. he will conspire against thee by wresting 
thy words and putting a wrong meaning upon them, and thus cause thee to give offence to others. 
24. but nothing like him. See critical note. (& lit. ‘and I likened (them) not unto him’,i.e.he hated many things, 
but his hatred for them was not to be compared with his hatred for the insincere man who wrested his words. 
will hate him. Cp. Prov. vi. 16, viii. 13. The addition ‘and curse him’ (from 3) seems to be demanded, as 
otherwise the clause would be rather too short. 
(7) XXVII. 25-29. 
25. casteth it on his... 1-e. he will wound himself. 
a deceitful blow... So #. The meaning of U& is obscure, but 1 gives good sense. 
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, SIRACH 27. 26—28. 7 


26 He that diggeth a pit *shall fall into it® ; 
And he that setteth a snare shall be taken therein. 
24 He that docth evil things, they shall rollf upon him, 
And he will not know whence *they came® to him. 
28 * Mockery and reproach (are the lot) of the proud. — 
And vengeance, like a lion, lieth in wait for them! 
29 They that rejoice at the fall of the godly shall be taken in a snare, 
And anguish shall consume them ere they die*. 


(g) XXVIL 30—XXVIII. 7. Concerning forgiveness ; vengeance belongs to God alone 
(= 3+3+42 distichs). 
30 Wrath! and anger. these also are abominations, 
4 And a sinful man clingeth to them™. 


28 1 *°He that taketh vengeance? shall find vengeance from the Lord, 


°° And his sins ®(God) will surely keep? (in memory) °°. 
2 PP Forgive thy neighbour the injury (done to thee)?", 
4 And then, when thou prayest. thy sins will be forgiven". 
3 Man cherisheth anger against another ; 
And? doth he seek healing from God*? 
4*On a man like himself he hath no mercy ; 
And doth he make supplication for his own sins*? 
5 He. being flesh", ‘nourisheth wrath” ; 
Who will *make atonement™ for his sins ? 
6 Remember thy *last end*, and cease from enmity’ ; 
(Remember) ?corruption and death’, and *abide in the commandments. 
7 Remember the commandments, and be not wroth with thy neighbour ; 
And (remember) the covenant of the Most High, and “overlook ignorance”. 


e-e § ‘shall fill it with his own body ’ f$% ‘shall fall’ s-g § ‘evil hath come’ bhS > 
iSo V 248: G+ him’ k-K § «Snares and nets are for those who make (/. know) them; these shall cling 
to them till the day of their death’: 2 > 1S ‘envy’ m-m § * And a deceitful man destroyeth his own 
way’ ud inserts the ttle: De remissione peccatorum 0-0 S ‘And’ 0-00 S$ * And all his sins are 
reserved for him’ p-P Reading with 248 Sarnpav Starypynoe (= L): Ck d:acrnpev diacrnpecer pr-pp & * Put 
away what is in thy heart, and thereupon pray’ a-4 $ ‘And all thy sins will be forgiven thee’ r § ‘ And 
why” ® So SH: & ‘the Lord’ ttS> uS‘aman’ v-¥ § ‘will not forgive’ 
w-w & ‘ forgive’ 3-3 § ‘death’ y yo 248 + ‘and be not wrathful with thy neighbour’ zz S ‘Hades 
and corruption” a-a & ‘keep thyself from sinning’ b-b S ‘give him what he needeth’ cH + ‘of 


thy neighbour ” 


26. He that diggeth... Cp. Prov. xxvi. 27 a; Eccles. x. 8; Ps. vii. + !7 
he that setteth... Cp. Ps. 1x. 15, 16. 

27. they shall roll upon him. See Prov. xxvi. 27, and cp. Sirach xxxvil. 3. 

29. .-.ere they die. Cp. Job xxi. Ig, 20. 


(g) XXVIL. 30—XXVIIL 7. 


30. these also... i.e. in addition to the abominations above referred to. 


XXVIII. 1. He that taketh vengeance. Cp. Deut. xxxii. 35 ; Rom. xii. 19. 
will surely keep. & d:aotnpov Siacrnpices, lit. ‘will surely make firm’. For the reading d:atnpav Satnpyoee of 248 
‘he will surely mark,’ cp. Sept. of Ps. exxix. (cxxx.) 3 (maparnpnoy); Job xiv. 16, 17. 

2. Forgive thy neighbour. With this and the next two verses cp. the fullowing passage from the Zest. Twelve Patr., 
Gad vi. 3-7: ‘ Love ye one another from the heart; and if a man sin against thee, speak peaceably to him, and in thy 
soul hold not guile; and if he repent and confess, forgive him. But if he deny it, do not get into a passion with him, 
lest catching the poison from thee, he take to swearing, and so thou sin doubly. ... But if he be shameless, and persist 
in his wrongdoing, even so forgive him from the heart, and leave to God the avenging.’ In Rosh Ha-shanah 17 a occur 
the words: *God forgives him who forgives his neighbour’ (cp. Matt. vi. 14, 15, xvill. 35). In view of these passages, 
it is not necessary to regard the verse under consideration as a Christian interpolation (Edersheim). 

3. With this verse cp. the Midrash Szfve 93 4: ‘He only who is merciful with mankind may expect mercy from 
Heaven’ (quoted by Schechter, Studies in Judaism, Second Series, p. 94). 

healing. i.e. forgiveness, cp. next verse; for this sense of iaows cp. Sept. of Is. xix, 22, &c. 
_ 4. Cp. Megillah 28a: ‘So long as we are merciful, God is merciful to us; but if we are not merciful to others, God 
is not merciful to us’ 

5. being flesh. Cp. xvii. 31; the ‘flesh’ is regarded in itself as evil; cp. Rom. vii. 255 1 Cor. xv. 50; Gal. v. 19. 

6. Remember... Cp. vn. 36, xxxviii. 20. 

7. be not wroth with... Cp. x. 6,and Skaébath 20 a, where it is said that the most important law is: ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’; cp. Matt. xix. 19. 


’ Oeuecr ignorance. napide dyvotuv = minne> Nv xxx. 11 (Smend). Ignore sins committed against you uncon- 
sclously. 
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SIRACH 28. 8-17 


(4) XXVIII. 8-12. Warnings against quarrelling (= 2+ 2+ 2 distichs). 
3 Keep far from strife, and ‘sins will keep far from thee?: 
*For a passionate man kindleth strife® ; 
9 And a sinful man ‘stirreth up strife among friends‘, 
And casteth enmity® in the midst of the peaceful. 


2 According to its fuel, so will the fire burn ; 


b And according to the vehemence of the strife, so doth it increase! ; 
And according to the "might# of a man, so is his wrath ; 
And according to (his) wealth, so doth he increase* his anger. 
kk Strife begun in haste kindleth fire**, 
t And a hasty quarrel 'leadeth to bloodshed’. 
If thou blow a spark it burneth, ™and if thou spit upon it it is quenched” ; 
2 And both “come out of thy mouth". 


(4) XXVIII. 13-26. The mischief that is wrought by a wicked tongue 
(= 1424242424243+42+41 distichs). 
3°Curse the whisperer and double-tongued®, 
PFor it hath destroyed many that were at peace?. 
t The third tongue “hath taken many captive‘, 
And hath dispersed them tamong many nations’ ; 
Even strong cities hath it destroyed’, 
And laid waste' the dwellings of the great. 


») The third tongue hath cast out "brave women’, 


_ And deprived them of their labours*. 
I~ He that hearkeneth thereto shall not find rest, 
Neither shall be dwell in quietness. 


? The stroke of a whip maketh a mark, 


But the stroke of the tongue breaketh bones. 


a-d SoS: GU ‘thou shalt diminish sins’ eeS > ft Cp. S: & diz. ‘troubleth friends” ESo SU: 
G& ‘calumny’ bbe > Jn B this clause has got out of place, coming at the end of the verse i So 7o 248 
av&énOnoerat (= &) for exxavOnoerat it S$ //. “honour of the hands’ k Zit. ‘exalt’ kkk § -Gum and 
pitch kindle a fire 1 Zit, * sheddeth blood’ maw 248 > n- $ ‘are from thee’ o-v & ‘May 
the third tongue be cursed’ r-P § * For it hath cast away many slain” a-4. SoS: G + hath shaken many’ 
rt Fi/,‘{rom nation tonation’ s Z/7.‘pulleddown’ ¢t Zz#. ‘overturned’ Uw" S‘tmany” VS ‘wealth’ “wS> 


that their order should be 8a, 9a, 84,96. With 7.8 cp. vill. 1, Prov. xxvi. 21, xxix, 22. 

1o. According to its fuel... Lit. ‘As is the fuel of a fire, so will it burn’; cp. Prov. xxvi. 20; Jas. ill. §. The 
more inflammable the matter which is put on the fire the more fiercely it burns, and in the same way, the more 
contentious the cause of the strife, the more bitter will it be. 

vehemence. orepéwors = M2¥Y, cp. xi. 9 (Smend); cp. also Isa. xl. 29, xlvii. 9. The varying degrees of the 
vehemence of a quarrel are conditioned by the causes which give rise to it. 

might. Not material strength here, but sOcial rank. 

according to (his) wealth... The richer a man and the more exalted his position the more will he resent any 
one crossing him. 

11. Strife begun in haste. These words, in view of the next clause, evidently do not represent the original; $ (see 
critical note) very likely echoes the Hebrew, if it does not give the exact translation. Both in & and 3, as they stand, 


~ (A) XXVIII. 8-12. 
8. Keep far. Cp.ix. 13. It is quite possible that, as Smend suggests, the clauses of vy. 8, 9 have got displaced, and 


12. If thou blow... Quoted in the Midrash I’ayyigra Rabba, ch. xxiii, thus: ‘There was a glowing coal (n>n3) 
before him; he blew upon it, and it blazed up; he spat upon it, and it was extinguished.’ Though Ben-Sira is not 
mentioned as the author of these words in the Midrash, they are evidently a quotation from his book. It may be 
gathered that in the Hebrew ‘ glowing coal’ was read instead of ‘ spark’. 

And both... The words are illustrated by Prov. xv. 1: ‘A soft answer turneth away wrath, but a grievous word 
stirreth up anger.’ The words which will kindle strife, as well as those which will avoid it, come from the same 
' mouth ; whether it is to be war or peace depends upon yourself. 

(z) XXVIII. 13-26. 

13. the whisperer and... Cp. v.9, 143 and with the whole section cp. Jas. in. 1-12. 

14. The third tongue. A literal translation of the Hebrew, which is represented in Rabbinical literature by 
xmdn yu, a technical expression for the tongue of the slanderer; cp. e.g. draéiz 156: ‘The third tongue kills 
three,’ viz. the slanderer, the slandered, and he who believes the slander ; on the last of these see v. 16. 

15. hath cast out brave women. ¢&cBadev...; cp. vii. 26, where éx@dAAew is used of divorcing a wife. For the 
expression ‘brave women’, i.e. noble women, cp. xxvi. 2. 

16. He that hearkeneth thereto. This refers to the third person whom the third tongue ‘kills’; see the quotation 
in note on v.14. The husband is primarily thought of. 

17. ... breaketh bones. Cp. Prov. xxv. 15. 
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the parallelism between the two clauses Is incomplete. 


SI RACH ess 1820s 


Gi 18 ’* Many have fallen by the edge of the sword, 
But not (so many) as they that have fallen through the tongue 
19 Happy the man that is sheltered* therefrom, 
And that **hath not passed through** the wrath thereof ; 
That hath not drawn the yoke thereof, 
And that hath not been bound with its bands. 
20 For its yoke is a yoke of iron, 
And its bands are bands of brass. 
21 The death thereof is an evil death, 
¥ And the rest of Hades is better than hers’. 
22 (But) it hath no power over the godly, 
They will not be burned in her flame ; 
23 *They that® forsake the Lord shall fall into it’, 
And she will burn among them, and not be quenched ; 
As a lion shall she be sent upon them, 
And as a leopard shall she destroy them”. 
S$ 24(a)¢For as thou enclosest thy vineyard with thorns‘, 
70 248 25(6) So make ‘doors and bolts for thy mouth. 
% 24()°Thou makest a bolt‘ for* thy silver and gold, 
G 25(a2) Make a balance and weight for thy words. 
26 Take heed that thou slip not thereby’, 
Lest thou fall before "him that ensnareth?. 


ww 


Am 


(7) XXIX. 1-13. Ou lending and borrowing (= 3+3+3+1+343 distichs). 


29 1 He that lendeth to (his) neighbour "showeth kindness®, 
And che that taketh him by the hand* keepeth the commandments. 
2 Lend to thy neighbour in time of his need, 
And pay thou thy neighbour again at the appointed time. 
3 Confirm thy word, and keep faith with him ; 
And (so) shalt thou always have what thou needest. 











ww-ww & ‘Many are they that are killed with the sword, but they are not (as many) as they that are killed by the 
tongue.’ x 3 ‘preserved’ xx-xx $ ‘hath not mingled with’ y-y G& © And more profitable is Hades 
than her’ 2-2 % * All who forsake the fear of God the fire shall burn’ a3 ‘All who’ US ‘tear them 
in pieces’ e-e G& ‘ See that thou hedge thy possession about with thorns’ d-d @& a door and a bar’ 
ee & ‘bind up’ f Lit, ‘seal* &3 >: ‘in thy tongue’ h-h % ‘thine enemy’ 
8 307 inserts the litle: ‘Concerning loans’ (= %) —_&-b § * obtaineth good interest’ So 3: &* he that 
19. ... that is sheltered therefrom. Cp. the Sept. of Ps. xxxi. 20: ‘Thou shalt shelter them in a pavilion from 
the contradiction of tongues.’ 

hath not drawn the yoke. Cp. Deut. xxi. 3. 

bands. Of the yoke, i.e. the tongue here. 

20. a yoke Of iron. Cp. Jer. xxvii. 14. 

21. The death thereof... i.e. the death caused by the third tongue (see note on 7. 14). 

22. They will not be burned. Cp. Jas. til. 5-8. 

23. intoit. 1.e. the flame of the wicked tongue. 

destroy. Avpairopat; lit. ‘to mutilate’. 
_24-25. The clauses of these verses have got out of order, as their contents show: the proper order should be as 
given in the text. 70 248 & read 25 4 twice over, once after 25 a and again after 24a; & places 25 6 after 24 a. 

25. make doors. Cp. xxii. 27; Ps. cxli. 3. 

246. Thou makest a bolt. For the rendering of ¢& (see critical note) cp. Deut. xiv. 25; 2 Kings v. 23- 

25a. Make a balance. Cp. xvi. 25, xxi. 25. 

26. that thou slip not. For édtc@ave cp. iii. 24, xiv. 1, xxi. 7, xxv. 8. 

(/) XXIX. 1-13. 

1. Showeth kindness. Cp. xlvi. 7 (30M ftp); also Exod. xxii. 25; Lev. xxv. 36; 2 Sam. 1x. 3. 

that taketh him by the hand. 6 émoytwv 77 xetpit attov; cp. Lev. xxv. 35 (YI PIN). 
keepeth the commandments. Cp. xxxvii, 12 71¥ 721’, and the Rabbinical phrase N13?) Tt'y, 

2. Lend... Cp. Proy. xix.16,17. In accordance with both Biblical and Rabbinical teaching there is no mention 
here of interest; in Lev. xxv. 36 it is said: ‘Take thou no usury of him, or increase’; cp. Baba Bathra goa: ‘A usurer 
is comparable toa murderer, for the crimes of both are equally irremediable’ (quoted by Abrahams, Jeawish Life 21 the 
Middle Ages, p. 237). 

_ pay thou thy neighbour... Cp. iv. 31; Ps. xxxvii.21. See also Pivge Aboth ii. 13: ‘Go and see which is the 
evil way a man should shun, -.- Rabbi Simeon said, “ He that borroweth, and payeth not again.”’ 

3. keep faith. Cp. xxvii. 17. 
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SIRACH 29. 4-13 


; |t Many have reckoned a loan as a windfall4, 
And have brought trouble® on them that helped them. 
3 Until he receive it, he kisseth thy hand, 
And speaketh humbly about his neighbour’s money ; 
But when payment is due, he prolongeth the time, 
‘And after much time he repayeth'. 
| |) Ifhe is able [to repay], he [i-e. the lender] will hardly" receive the half, 
And counteth it as a windfall; 
If not [able to repay], he hath deprived him [i-e. the lender] of his money, 
And he hath made him an enemy unnecessarily®. 
He repayeth him with cursings and railings, 
And instead of honour &he repayeth him® with insult . 
Many, therefore’, have turned away [from lending] because of wickedness, 
| (For) they feared *to be defrauded for naught*. 
*kkBut with the man of low estate be longsuffering, 
1And let him not™ wait for alms’. 
m= Help the poor man for the commandment'’s sake, 
: "And grieve not for the loss*. 
& jolose money for the sake of a brother or a friend, 
And °let it not rust® under a stone Por a wall?. 
"Lay up for thyself a treasure of righteousness and love4, 
|\ And it shall profit thee more than ‘all that thou hast". 
‘ | f*Store up almsgiving tin thy treasuries*®, 
And it shall deliver thee from all evil ; 
Better than a mighty shield and a heavy spear 
Shall (this) fight for thee against "an enemy”. 


strengtheneth him with his hand’ a Lit, ‘find’ e So B: & ‘grief’ (= @ Syro-Hex) (-f & ‘He 
returneth words of heaviness, and complaineth of the (shortness) of the time’ f3 > £So ANCA (=SW): 
n*B ‘not without cause’ BE-8E 3S > b Zit, ‘ dishonour’ iB >: Nx? V 253 307 3 & Syro-Hex have 
a negative (ov for ovr) kk % ‘an empty quarrel’ kk 307 snserts the title mepe ehenpoowrns 13 > 
» B omits the negative mn ® mserts the tile: De dato in proximo n-n @& * And according to his need-send 
him not away empty’ (V 248 > ‘empty ’) o-o S$ ‘put it not’: 248 & ‘hide it not’: V ‘let it not be saved’ 
(cwbyte for wbnte) P-P So S: G& *for perishing’ 1-4 & © Lay up thy treasure according to the command- 
ments of the Most High’ mr & ‘cold’ TL cuserts the ttle: De misericordia s-e 3 ‘ Bind up alms and 
put them in thy store-chamber ' t-t # -in the heart of the poor’ u-u 3 ‘many’ 


q....asa windfall. i.e. they did not repay the loan. 
5. he kisseth thy hand. i.e. in insincere servility. 

speaketh humbly. Lit. * humbleth his voice’, i.e. he speaks as one awestruck and humbled by his neighbour's 
wealth, thus implying that it would be but a trifling matter for one of such wealth to make a Joan. 

prolongeth the time. i.e. delays repayment. 

And after much time... See critical note. The rendering of 3 is to be preferred to that of G because ‘he 
returneth words of heaviness’ forestalls what is said in 6¢/; it is probable that the words xai rev xatpoy airuioerae are 
merely a bad translation of N22 NY (Smend), ‘after much time.’ The two last clauses of 7. 5 (as in the text above) 
are elaborated in 7.6: with the words, ‘ But when payment is due, he prolongeth the time,’ must be read v. 6 a—d, and 
with the words, “And after much time he repayeth,’ must be read 6ef The rendering of S in the clause under 
consideration must be understood ironically; the borrower repays indeed, but with ‘cursings and railings’; that literal 
repayment is not meant is clear from 6 a—c. 

7.... because of wickedness. i.e. many have refused to lend money because experience has taught them that 
\they may not be able to get their money back owing to the unscrupulousness of the borrower. 
to be defrauded for naught. The rendering of $ (see critical note) is perhaps to be preferred. 
| 8 But... Nevertheless; the man is justified who will not part with his money for the reason just meutioned, 
jnevertheless there are other reasons which should induce him to part with it. 
| 9. for the commandment’s sake. See Deut. xv. 7, 8, cp. xxxii. 7. In Baba Bathra 9a it is said that ‘almsgiving 
is equal in value to all other commandments’ (quoted in J£, 1. 435 4). : 
And grieve not... The rendering of S accords better with the context, and ts preferable to &. 


lo. Lose money... Cp. xxxvii. 6. 
let it not rust. Cp. Matt. vi. 19; Jas. v. 3. 
under a stone... For treasures hidden away cp. Isa. xlv. 3. ; 
it. Lay up for thyself... The rendering of $ strikes one as more original than G, which reads as though it were 
explanatory. 
12. Store up... The renderings of € S have the same meaning. 


it shall deliver thee... Cp. vii. 32, xii. 2; Tobit ii. 14, iv. 9-11. 
13. Shall (this) fight for thee... Cp. ili. 30. 
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ne-4248%  *So wilt thou not (have to) hear the reproach of thy wandering!*™. 


cr 


& 
G 


SIRACH 29. 14-27 


(kh) XXIX. 14-20. Concerning suretyship (= 3+2+42 distichs). 


14 A good man becometh surety for his neighbour, ; 
But he that hath lost the sense of shame Yrunneth away from his surety”. 
15 “Forget not the good offices of thy surety, 
For he hath given his life for thee’. ; 
16 *A sinner disregardethY the goodness of his surety, ; 
17. #And the ungrateful* man faileth him that delivered him’. 
18 Suretyship hath undone many “that were prospering >, 
bb And tossed them about as a wave of the sea”; 
Men of wealth hath it driven from their homes, 
And they had to wander among strange nations. 
19 The sinner falleth in (his) suretyship‘, 
And “he that followeth after sins? falleth into judgements. 
20 Help* thy neighbour according to thy power, 
And take heed to thyself, that thou fall not. 


(2) XXIX. 21-28. The advantages of contentment and independence (= 1+ 3+ 341 distichs). 


2 ! The chief thing for life® is water and bread, 
And a garment, and a house to cover nakedness?. 
zz Better the life of the poor under a shelter of logs, 
Than sumptuous fare ‘in the house of strangers!. 
23 With little or with much, be contented ; 


24 An evil life (it is) to go from house to house, 
And where thou art" a stranger thou” (must) not open (thy)" mouth. 
25 °A stranger thou art [in that case], and drinkest contempt°; 
And besides this thou wilt (have to) hear bitter things: 
26 ‘ Come hither, sojourner, furnish (my) table. 
And if thou hast aught, feed me (therewith) ’; 
27 (Or): ‘Get thee gone, sojourner”, from the face 40f honour4, 
My brother is come as my guest, '(I have) need of my house™!’ 


vv SoS: G ‘will fail him’ ww > > znserls here ‘The sinner and the dishonourable man (immundus) 
fleeth from his surety’: 248 adds this (omilting ‘ and the dishonourable man’) ef the end of the verse y Lit. ‘will 
overthrow ’ z-@ & «He who forsaketh his Creator forsaketh him that delivereth him’ 7248 ‘unprofitable 
in mind’ bbs > Ub-bb § * And they went unto a strange people ’ C40 248 SU + ‘transeressing 
the commandments of the Lord’ d-4 So S: G& - he that undertaketh contracts for work’ e & ‘Go surety 
for’ TH inserts the title: De frugalitate honesta et hospitalitate & Aa most cursives 2% Syro-Hex +‘ of 
man’ h Lit. ‘shame’ Hi [7f,* among strangers’: & ‘in exile’: % in peregre sine domicilio KkG& >: 
& ‘And what he doeth in his house none seeth’ 1 So &% peregrinationis: read mapoumas for omas Di 253 
Syro-Hex +‘ For there is one who humbleth and exalteth’ uBS4# 3rd pers. o-0 G@ ‘ thou shalt entertain, 
and give to drink, without thanks’ PSH > q-4 3, amicorum meorum rrS> 





(4) XANIX. 14-20. 
14. becometh surety. Cp. viii. 13. Contrast with this Prov. vi. 1 ff., xvii. 18, &c. 
15. the good Offices. Or ‘kindnesses’ (yaperas). 
For he hath given. Cp. Prov. xx. 16, xxii. 27. 
16. A sinner disregardeth ... Lit. ‘A sinner overturneth the good things of (his) surety’, i.e. disregards his 


obligations in spite of the kindness shown (cp. 7. 15); it is also possible to take the words to mean that the sinner, by 
disregarding his obligations, involves his surety in ruin; but this is rather the meaning of 7. 17. 


18. Men, ruined by unscrupulous persons, have had to leave their homes and seek a living in foreign lands. 
19. The preceding verse has described how good men have been ruined because they have become surety out of 


kindness; this verse refers to evil men who have been ruined because they became surety for evil purposes, e.g. for the 
sake of usurious practices. 


20, Help others as far as you can, but be careful not to ruin yourself; cp. viii. 13. 
(2) XNIX. 21-28. 


21. The chief thing for life. Cp. xxxix. 26. 


2370 the eee Of... i.¢. the reproaches which the wanderer has to listen to when dependent on others. 
Although both G and & omit this clause, it is most probably genuine ; cp. next two verses. 


25. A stranger... The rendering of $ is, on the face of it, more genuine than that of &. 
drinkest contempt. Cp. Prov. xxvi. 6. 


27. from the face of honour. A literal translation of p* ‘281 (Deut. xxviii. 20); cp. S N7P'N DIP jd (Ryssel), 
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SIRACH 29. 28—30. 8 


: |3 These things are grievous to a man of understanding: 
* Upbraiding concerning sojourning’, and the reproach of a money-lender™*, 


(a) NXX. 1-13. The training of children* (= 3+ 3+1+3+3+1 distichs). 


30: He that loveth his son will continue” (to lay) “strokes upon him®, 
That he may rejoice over him at the last. 
}2 He that disciplineth his son ‘shall have satisfaction® of him, 
And among “his acquaintance® glory in him. 
}3 He that teacheth his son maketh his enemy jealous, 
And in the presence of friends exulteth in him, 
|¢ When his father dieth ‘he dieth not altogether’, 
; For he hath left one behind him like himself. 
3 In his life he saw and rejoiced, 
And in death he hath not been grieved. 
5‘ Against enemies he hath left behind Jan avengerj, 
And to friends one that requiteth favour’. 
7*He that pampereth his son* ‘shall bind up his wounds!, 
And his heart ™trembleth™ at every cry. 


3 An unbroken horse "becometh stubborn®, 
And a son °left at large° Pbecometh headstrong”. 


mre 3 ‘Upbraiding and usury, and the loan of a money-lender’ 8 Reading mapotas for oxas (.Smend) 
t3 + ‘Give very freely to the poor, and feed him from that which thou hast at hand; if he be naked clothe 
him ; thus wilt thou be lending unto God, and He will repay thee sevenfold’ 

*B &c. pr. tt. wept texvew (307 Avyos erepos rou avrov Tepe texvev): buf Syro-Hex. 253 &c. omit: & de disciplina 


filiorum b-b & evdedexnoee: 3S ‘will renew’ ¢-¢ & paoruyus aura: 3 ‘his strokes’ d-d G& ovnoerar (NC# 
aweOnoerae = WL: nobyoera 106, evppavOncera 248 = 3): BH? (0a) we e-e & yrwptuoy: 3S * his neighbours’ 
f & (ereXeurycev auruv o matnp) kat ws ovx avefavev: S ‘and is almost (= is not quite) dead’ (nv nba 7an) : 
xoran = < wellnigh ’, ‘almost’, as 2 4 Ezra vii. 48: Zat. ‘pene’, Greek ws our) &3 4+ ‘him’ hoy8 4 
ex aura = & it 3 ¢ransposes clauses (a) and (b) ( perhaps rightly) J G exdixov: ¥% defensorem domus 
KE Gk (s* BA Sah Eth L) mepe Wrxyor uev: read with 248 wepupuyor voy (NBA &c. also read wov) = 3 
(ANI PIDOT: cf. P35!) Prov. xxix. 21 = ‘one pampering’) 1] G& xaradeopevoee tpavpata avrov: & ‘his wounds 


ay 


shall be increased ’ (& =?nay: S= Ay | Har?}) m-0) Qk rapayOnoetar: & ‘shall be empty’ n-n & ano- 
Bawee oxdnpos (== ? Mvp) 0-0 & avetpevos (= ? nde) PP exBawet mpoadys (% for whole verse: ‘like a young 


meaning that the sojourner has now no more to expect any honour being shown to him, because a guest has arrived ; 
the wanderer must Only expect attention when there is no One else there to claim it. 
brother. Used in the wide sense. A 
28. The addition to this verse in 3 (see critical note) Smend regards as a translation from an original Hebrew text, 
though of a secondary character (see Introd. § 3 (c)). 


ANX. I—XXNIL. 13 (= G& XXNV_ 13). With ch. xxx a new division of the book begins, the change being 
marked not only by the difference of theme, but also by a difference in the method of treatment. A number of 
subjects now come in for brief and practical treatment. The division contains eight subsections, the subjects of 
which range over the upbringing of children, health, and conduct at meals and banquets. 

(a) AXNX. 1-13. 3 ; ; 

1. He that loveth his son .. . strokes. Cp. Prov. xiii. 24 (‘He that spareth his rod hateth his son’, &c.), 
SIV. 13, If, XAIX. 15. 

at the last. i.e. in the latter part of his (the parent's) life. : 

2. He that disciplineth his son... satisfaction of him. Cp. Prov. XXIX. 17 (‘ Correct thy son... and he shall 
give delight unto thy soul’). The Greek word here rendered ‘have satisfaction of’ (6vtvas@at) occurs only again in the 
Creek Bible in Philemon 20, where it is used with the same meaning as here. It was regularly employed in Greek of 
joy in children. : ie ; 

4. When his father dieth he dieth not altogether ...like himself. 1.¢. the father lives on in his son. * This 
and the following verse cast light on one of the great Consolations and hopes which the writer entertained in regard to 
death : (viz.) continuance in one’s children’ (Edersheim). The son being regarded in this light, it was all-important 
that he should be pious. : f 

6. Against enemies... Cp. Ps. cxxvii. 5 (a man who has a number of stalwart sons to support him will not be 
exposed to the danger of an unjust conviction at the place of trial (the gate)). 

7. shall bind up his wounds. i.e. the wounds of his son, incurred in reckless play or adventure, when allowed to 
go on unchecked. 3 (so Edersheim) understood the ‘ wounds’ to be those of the indulgent father. 

ateverycry. Either of the son, or that caused by him (so Edershein). 
8. a son left at large. Cp. Prov. xxix. 15 (‘a child lett to himself’). 
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SIRACH 30. 9-14 


9 9Cocker? thy son ‘and he will terrify thee*; 
*Play with him® tand he will grieve thee'. 
10 "Laugh not with him", “lest he vex thee’, 
*v And make thee gnash thy teeth’ at the last. 
11 “Let him not have freedom” in his youth, 
= And overlook not* Yhis mischievous acts’. 
12 78Bow down ‘his neck! in his youth?, 
And smite his loins sore while he is little7— 
Lest” he become stubborn? “and rebel against thee®, 
4 And thou experience anguish of soul on his account®. 
13 Discipline thy son °and make his yoke heavy®, 
Lest ‘in his folly? &he stumble!®. 


(6) XXX. 14-20. The blessing of good health (= 341+ 3 distichs). 


14 Better is one that is poor, band is healthy in his body", 
Than a rich man who is plagued in his flesh. 


. 


horse that has not been broken, so is a rebellious son that listens not to his father’ 9-9 G& reOyenoor (=? OX = 
‘nurture tenderly’: cp. Lam. iv. 5): $*chasten’ [read ‘ thy son’ with S: G& has rexvov only] r-r So i: 
S ‘lest thou be mocked’ s-8 So @&: ‘and if thou laugh with him’ (3? pnv t-t Qh xae Aumnoce ce = ? FAYYM 
u-u So &: % ‘do not go with him according to his pleasure’ = ? wy AYIN dy (Smend), Ae. ‘be not complacent 
with him’ (cp. Job xxxiv. 9, Ps. 1. 18): “ars may be right vv So S =? ID pr JD: G wa py ovvodvrnoys (248 
&c. Syro-Hex W odvenéys) wow GF has cat... youguacets tous odorras cov (“and thou shalt gnash,’ &c.): dut 70 
has youpuace = ‘he shall cause (thee) to gnash’ (= &): so read wow 99 (ALS. B begins here) wbwron by, 27. 
“let him not have rule’ or ‘independence’ = @& py dws avrw efovorav: 4 = x-x 3 Nt by (‘and forgive 
not ive G (248) Kat pn Taptons y-y 39 ymin’ : G (2 48) tas ayvoras avtou (HL cogitatus = evvoias) 2-2 has 
the first two stichot of v.12 in a double form, as follows : 
yion on Sy ina (a) 
sTyo wpe? pan ys7 (b) 
¢MVAyII wT HP (c) 
SyOP Nwws YIND ppp ia] 


Here (a) and (b) form a doublet of (c) and (a): (a) ts obviously corrupt, and yields no tolerable sense: Schechter 
emends fo YPAN NM AW IBN: shen render (a) and (b): ‘beat his shoulder while it is yet tender, crush his loins 
while he is yet a youth’ (Zé? emends "nm yrdya rena, ze. ‘beat his shoulder in his youth’). For wx 7 (c) 
read ANNs with G& and & (cp. li. 26) °-® Reading (after G 248) WNIYII NWS FA | ow7ng fo homototeleuton all MSS. 


of & except 428 and three other cursives omit 11 b and 12 a: in 248 the two lines run: (11 6) xat py rapebys ras ayvotas 
avrou (12 2) xapayov rov tpaxnAov aurou ev veorntt| bb Reading nYPY= Gh (axAnpurOes), so B= APL (screbal error) 
Dag. vp c-e So 942 ANN =G anabyon cn d-€ 3 ip) nop won abn (‘and there will be born from him 
an expiry of soul’): GF cat exrae cou (+ €£ avrov 106) odven Wuxns : so 248 70 106 and iL, but uncials omit (? reading 
wenn for "7 neo: so Flart) e-e So 9 by 315m: G cat epyaca ev avr (= 2 by ayn): & ‘be hard 
towards him’ FY So: Gh ev ry acynpoovry cov (bu/ 248 & &c. avrov) &-8 G xpooxopn = bpry (so read 
with Peters): #72 yom (38 mg. bym = ‘lift himself up against thee’) bob 3 ywsyr on) (n offer = ‘healthy’ 
in PBH): Gi vyins (= 41) Kat tox ver ™ ekee (e€ explanatory paraphrase for woyy3) : § ‘that is healthy and firm in 
his body’ = @& 4 Reading WY OD = G vyea xat evetia (WY = ‘soundness, ‘strength’: Aram. WW. 
‘to be sound,’ firm’); so Peters: Tei vn (<e. Te = INR, so W mg.) ‘bodily health” (@=®) 15 So® 


=G,& 


oo Bees Nurture tenderly (tend as a nurse’, Edersheim; Heb. j!2N); cp. Lam. iv.5 ( they that were nurtured 
in scarlet’). 
_, 10. Laugh not with him. Or ‘be not complacent with him’ (see critical note). Fritzsche quotes from Solon: 
liberis ne arrideas, ut in posteruin non fleas’ (cited by Edersheim). 
12. Bow down his neck. Cp. li. 26 (‘and bring your necks under her yoke’). 2 has ‘ Bow down his head’, i-e. 
humble him; cp. iv. 7; Isa. lviii. 5. 
smite his loins sore. Cp. Ezek. xxix. 7. 
anguish of soul. Cp. Job xi. 20 (‘giving up of the ghost’). 
13. Discipline thy son. Cp. vii. 23. 
make his yoke heavy. Cp. 1 Kings xii. 10 (phrase). 
(6) XXX. 14-20. 
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SIRACH 30. 15-19 


2” \t5 ‘Health and soundness shave I desired) more than fine gold, 

* And a cheerful spirit* !more than pearls’. 

6 There is no wealth ™above the wealth™ "of a sound body®, 
And no ™ good" above °a good disposition®. 

'7 PBetter death “than a wretched life4, 
And eternal rest than continual pain™?. 

18 Good things *poured out® before a mouth that is closed 
‘Are as an offering* "that is placed before an idol". 

t9 * How can (such) “profit” *the images* of the heathen 
Which are unable either to eat or smell? ? 


nM = S: G fedrior Kk So ® ADD MIN = S$: G& Kae capa evpworor (? capa, a corruption of xverpa: so Lévt) 
1 ® mpi = 3 (‘pearls’): G ( freely’) n ohpos aperpytos mn SoH): Ge (BeAriwwr) and S (‘like’) omit (Peters 
omuts second ey): buf % (census super censum) and the parallelism with next line support ® nn ® oxy vw 


(z. e. ‘soundness of body‘) = G no-nn }) ANY: Cx evppoovrn = S oop a5 yD = ‘coodness of heart’: 
Gi yapay xapdias PY #) has this verse in a double form: 
oyT orn med mw (c)) _ Ss sie’ vm nied mn (a) ae 
stew axzo Swe yd) (a) ) (Mg. myn ovne) pox? axan ody mmo (b)) — 


Gi xpeocar Oavaros umep Cwny mexpav (Ne-2 7O + xat avanavors atwrtios: so ¥% et requies eterna) n appwoTnpa epporoy = 
38 (a) (b): 3 = ® (c) (d) 14 Readmg OY ond = Hf (c) and G@: so Peters, Smend rr Smend reads 


say “a0 = 3 (d) and 3: Peters poxa “20 = W(b) ss So t= G: S*shut up’ = @ (bona abscondita) 
t-t W ADwn Ge Gepare (B Syro-Hex Gena) Bpoparev = cp. 5S ‘as foods’ u-u 79 nbs snd msi: & Trapaxetpera e7t 
tape (3 = Gh), reading bbig (xdSi3) = ‘the stone which closes a grave’ vv i) has a lacuna in its text 


corresponding to tv. 19 a-d and 20a, which is supplied by the margin: 3 fext has 20b immediately after 18b: 
oman woidsb [Syp an = ry (a) 
:[preap xdr pda xb nee = 19 (b) 
away > [er fer 1 72 = 19 (c) } H mg. 
2 wD ANI PN = 19 (d) 
[manny] yoya [ANI] = 20 (a) 
SFONMND AY) pan’ oO AwND = 20(b) a Wf fers. 
If adds the following fo v. 20: 
DEL DANI Abry ja| = 20 c 
mdina oy 7> jon) 72 = 20d in text. 
7 if nay — 
[ These lines 20 c-€ are unoriginal.| [1 EPI = 20¢€ 
Ge me oupdhepa xapnwcts adoro; = 19 (a) 
ovTe yap ederat, OUTE pn oodparOn = (19b) 
ovTasS O exdt@Kopervos uno KUPL@. 
Brerav be opbadpots kar orevater = 20 (a) 


worep evvovyos mepthapBaver mapberov Kat crevatwr = 20 (b) 


(+ ovras o zor ev fia xpyara) = 20 ¢ (so 254 70 V &c., bul nol uncials = xx. 4 G) 
& = 19 (a) (b) (c) (d), 20 (a) (d) (e). “Thus tg (c) (d) ave attested in W and 3, but not in Gi: they are certainly 


15. pearls. So 3S: or‘ corals’ ( 03°55). : j ; 

16. There is no wealth ...disposition. This verse is cited in Solomon ibn Gebirol’s ‘Choice of pearls* (see 
Cowley-Neubauer, p. xxx) as follows: ‘ There is no greater riches than health, no greater pleasure than a cheerful heart’ 
(am 255 nyay2 xdv meena AwAy Ps). 

17. Better death than a wretched life. Cf. Tobit iii. 13, 15 (‘ why should I live?’); the sentiment often comes to 
expression in classical literature (cp. e.g. Eur. Hec. 377). , as 

And eternal rest. Omitted by & (principal MSS.—see critical note), perhaps for dogmatic reasons (Edersheim). 
The omission may be due to later revision; note that  (‘ requies eterna’) attests the words, which probably belong to 
the original form of @&. ; ; F 

18. Good things... before a mouth that is closed... i.e. riches which cannot be enjoyed (owing to ill health) 
are as futileas food offered to an idol that can neither taste nor smell. ; i ; 
an offering ... placed before an idol. The heathen custom of offering food to idols is referred to (cp. €. g. 
the story embodied in Bel and the Dragon). && (‘as messes of meat laid upon a grave’) makes the reference to the 
well-known heathen custom of providing food at the graves for the dead: cp. Tobit iv. 17 (and the notes there). 

19. unable either to eat or smell. The phrase is borrowed from Deut. iv. 28 (cp. I’s. cxv. 4 f.). 
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SIRACH 30. 19-23 


So is he who possesseth wealth. 
® And hath no enjoyment® Pof it”?: 
20 °He seeth it with his eyes and sigheth*, 
As a eunuch? that embraceth a maiden®’. 





(c) XXX. 21-25. Ax exhortation to dismiss sorrow and care (= 2+2%+ 2 distichs). 





21 Give not thy soul ®to sorrow®, 
f And let not thyself become unsteadied with care‘. ; 


22 Heart-joy is life for a man, : 
And human gladness “prolongeth days". 
23 Entice thyself? band soothe? thine heart, VE 
And ‘banish? Jvexation) from thee : 
For sorrow ‘hath slain* many, fs 
And there is no 'profit! "in vexation™. : 


original. @: in its third line of v. 19 apparently preserves an unoriginal equivalent of 19 (c) (d); Pelers regards 
the three original lines in ® as added to amplify the text from other parts of the book: v. 20 (c) = xx. 4b; v.20 (d) 
= xx. 4a, and v. 20(e) = v. 3b (MET wpm “ °3) [72 v. 20d joNd, 7. ‘trusted one’ (vc. ene entrusted with 
the care of the Harem) = ‘eunuch’: so & renders 20 d yom ; but tf 7s unnecessary to regard jS) as a translation 
of &; see Peters ad loc. against Levi] w-w Reading boy — Syn = Gr S (so Peters); others 39"; Smend \25y 
(‘what do men sacrifice, &c.’) x-x Smend yb: Peters by (cp. Ps. xxxix. 7, Ixsili. 20) = 3: & xaproors 
9% + ‘and drink not’ 2-2 So WS: G ovrws o exdwxopevos (read with Syro-Hex exdixoupevos) uo Kupiov = ? 
wpa "1 j2 = 19 (3) + 20e aa WH man (AW of mn a PBH word) L-b Wp not guite certain: etther 
wn (= S) or in, ‘of his substance’ (¢e later probably = y's reading: so Schechter, Strack, Smend) 
c-c Rrading MINNN.. . mn-—aSs d-d I) oD, a mistake for DYID ei + mann = &: probably an 
addition from the previous clause (so Peters) ee-ee Tp wd (2. iv: the same graphical mistake in xxx. 23, 
XXXVI. 18) TI Gi xat pn Oduye ceavrov ev Bovdky cou = [NSYI Syian bey (so read with Peters) 1) feat “nN bs 
yaya (P corrupt for pry, but cp. Ps. xxxi. 11): Bomg. JNsya= GS: WB mg? Jnsy qean dey fi-ff O& 
paxponpepevors > = WO’ WNT (so read): W dext Nn (a scribal error): & this life’ for ‘his days’ (= wn: so 
Schechter reads) s-s So ® Jtin) na = S: G& ayaa (dul NCC V 253 254 &c. Syro-Hex azara = Bf) 
bob yyy = 3: Ge xa mapaxade [3D an Aramaism =? ‘refresh’ (‘mitigate ’, ‘soothe’), ‘cause relaxation’ | 
ivi 53] pnw = ug paxpay anooTyoor JH ® pSspP (€ ‘anger’ m PBH: op- 53>) K-K Gk amexrewey 
(Jui NAC anodecev: 248 combines the tivo verbs) Hy abpn, re. mbyin (or apyn) (cp. PBH noyin = 
‘profit’, ‘use’) = Gr wpedra mn So: i ev avry [S for the whole line, ‘And anxiety destroyed them’] 
non ® ppin ny nba = & Tpo Katpou ynpas ayer (ynpas ayer = the causative of ynpacew | Hart]) : S ‘bring grey hairs’ 
0-0 nit, 7. e. mi (pl. constr.) ; cp. Prov. vi. 10: G apparcnily omits. & ? transposes (see next note) bP ®) >) 


(c) XXX. 21-25 (= Gr XXX. 21-244 XNXIIL. 13 8c). 
_ 21. Give not thy soul to sorrow. Cf. xxxviii. 20a &. The sentiment expressed in this verse and also in wv. 23 
is also re-echoed in the Talmud. Thus in T. B. Veb<aoth 63 6 the following is cited as from the Book of Ben-Sira: 
Be not troubled for the trouble of to-morrow, for thou knowest not what the day may bring forth (= Prov. xxvii. 1). 
Perhaps on the morrow he will be no more, and be found grieving over a world that is not his’ (so Saxk. 100 6). 
Edersheim also cites: ‘Suffice sorrow for its hour’ (T. B. Berakh. g 4), and ‘the sorrow of the hour (i.e. immediate 
sorrow) is sorrow’ (T. J. Abodah sarah 396). 
And let not thyself become unsteadied with care. ¥) text, ‘and stumble not because of thine iniquity’; cp. 
Ps. xxxi. 10 (‘my life is consumed in sorrow ...my strength stumbleth because of mine iniquity’), The rendering 
given above (‘and let not thyself become unsteadied ’) = ‘stumble not’. 

22. prolongeth days. Lit. ‘his days’ (or ‘his life’); see critical note. 14 has ‘prolongeth his anger’ (maketh him 
slow to anger) ; cp. Prov. xix. 11 (‘the discretion of a man maketh him slow to anger’). The mistake of the copyist 
may be due to his reminiscence of this passage (so Schechter). 

23. soothe thine heart. The Hebr. word here rendered ‘soothe’ (*5) ‘is sometimes used in Rab. literature in 
the sense of calming and rejoicing’ (Schechter). 

banish vexation ... For sorrow hath slain many. The Talmud cites a form of this passage as from 
Ben-Sira in T. B. Savh. 1006 (in Aramaic): ‘let not sorrow enter thy heart, for sorrow hath killed strong men" 


(x7 Sep pas poaast ya ae Syn yd), 

aly ne point the dislocation of chapters, which has produced a different order in all extant Greek MSS., begins 

(Cod. 248 is not an exception). Chapters xxx. Page 16 have been placed after xxxili, 16—xxxvi. 11, thus he 
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SIRACH 30. 24—31. 4 


h*\24 Envy and anger shorten days, 





B 


And anxiety "maketh old untimely". 


25 °The sleep® Pof a cheerful heart is like dainties?, 


4 And his food is agreeable unto him“. 


(Z7) XXXI. (XXXIV.) 1-4. The anxictics of poverty and riches (= 2+4+2 distichs). 


1* Watchful care over wealth’ *wasteth the flesh’, 
‘And anxiety about it' “dissipateth slumber”. 

2 Anxiety about sustenance’ *breaketh off (?)* slumber, 
*Even as severe sickness dissipateth sleep*. 


3 The rich man ¥labourethY “to gather? riches, 


And when he resteth, it is to * partake of delights*. 
4>The poor man toileth® *for the needs of his house4, 
And if he rest °-he becometh needy® ». 


DDyoOO NNN Aw: ek Aaumpa xapdia car ayaby exe eSeopauw (= ?W: ? Aaumpa ... xa ayaby, a double rendering of 
31): 3 ‘a good heart many (=? mt /ransposed—so Hart) are its meats’ (but Smend suggests that both G and 
S$ may have read DyOD 17 3). Les thinks pry in W ts a lille (=‘of sleep’), and so ts omitted by G& and & 
aa # ydy mdy as1: «and his food (3 ‘all that he eats’) goes up upon him’ (3 * upon his body’), #c. ‘ agrees 


with him’ Gi m/sunderstands ® and renders Srecly: tov Bpwparey avrnys entpednoerat. rt So G& = Wy 7pe: 
§S=p wy (2. apt pu (so B me. apt) 3 W Ne An (2. ANG) Ek exryxee = ? TDI (so S) tt SG= 
® mg. mix uu ® fex/ AO yan = G adura vavov vv WH ND MINT; Gr pepyva aypunras (aypummas 


JSrom previous line): 8 = BY wow Y EN: Gk anarqoa (bul read with & [avertit| avoornoe =? 1): S=B 
(an5 72 Aram. = to break, divide, exchange) sx Reading mw yran (® mg.) apIn Abn (GB me. yan for 
PBN); W 4as AD al end > bul read nw = Gt: Uk xa appwornpa apy exenyee (=? YAN so Wy mg.) urvev: bul $ 
supports ynan. [Wadds two lines, which are not orginal, to this verse: they are omitted by & and 3 and do not 


harmonize with the context. 
ABA PIN FOSS yr 


rena IMN mo wnop 


-Reproach putteth to flight the faithful friend, 
But he that hideth a secret loveth (a friend) as his own soul.’ 


Cp. xxii, 22, xxvii. 17, xii. 22] yy Reading boy with W mg. = & S: W “evi sbny (‘the labours of a rich 
man are to,’ &c.) 22 Reading yap withG >: W bap (from next line) a-a ®) Syn bap : Gk epnepm\acae 
Tov Tpupypatay avtoy (S ‘to partake of banquets °) b-b ® gives a double recension of this verse : 
ana rend uy doy (c) wea tend wy 3° (a) 
21S ama xd my ow (d) PIs mT my psy (b) 


According to Smend (c) and (a) give the original text of WY e-e ® (a) yx: 8 (c) Spy (so Smend ) ee 5) (a) 
wma -ond: # (c) 1n9 sond =? Gr ev cAarowoe: tov (ans sonb =? ‘for lack of means for himself’ = $) 
e-e So W (b): W (d) ‘he hath no rest’ 





producing the order in U& xxx. 243 XXXiIl. 16—XXXxVI. IL; XXX. 25—XXMIll. 155 XXXVI. 12 ef seq. ‘It is evident that this 
must have proceeded from a misplacement of the sheets in the archetype of our Greek MSS.’ (Edersheim). Note that 
# and S have the right order; so 2).] ‘ 
25. The sleep of a cheerful heart is like dainties. Cp. Prov. xv. 15 ‘he that is of a cheerful heart hath 
a continual feast’. Be : : 
And his food is agreeable unto him. The Hebr. phrase here used (see critical note) = lit. ‘and his food goes 
up upon him’ (3 ‘upon his body’). It may be illustrated from the Aédoth de Rabbe Nathan (ed. Schechter), ch. xxvi: 


‘food which does not go up upon (i.e. which does not agree with) one’s body’ (1513 by ody oyxti ovdow). 


(Z) XXNE. 1-4 (= G XAXNIV. 1-4). a 

1. anxiety about it dissipateth slumber. Cp. (for the phraseology) alii. 9. : AeA ’ 

2. breaketh off(?) stumber. The Hebr, word rendered ‘ breaketh off’ occurs also in Rabbinic literature in the 
sense of ‘to destroy’, ‘cause to disappear’. For the additional clauses in ® which are attached to w. 2 see critical 
note. They deal with the law of loving one’s neighbour (cf. Lev. xix. 18, 34). ; 

3. The rich man... delights. This verse may underlie Luke xii. 18-19 (so Peters). For the phrase ‘to partake 
of delights’ cp. xh. g.@ (®). eae : ' 

4. The poor man toileth ... Cf. with the sentiment here expressed the Rabbinic citation attributed to Ben-Sira 
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SIRACH 31. 5-10 





(c) XXXL. (XXXIV) 5-11. The perils of mammon-worship (= 3+2+2+1 distichs). 


5 He that ‘loveth! gold Sshall not go unpunished £, 
And he that ‘pursueth! "hire terreth thereby‘. 

6 Many there arc that have 5) bound themselves to gold! 
k And have put their trust in corals*. 

7'It is a stumbling-block! “for the foolish™, | he 
» And whoso is simple is snared thereby”. 

8 Happy is °the rich man® that is found blameless, 
And that hath not ’gone astray following? mammon ! 

9 Who is he? that we may felicitate him— 
For he hath done wondrously among his people. 

10 Who “hath been tested"! by it "and remained unharmed’, 
*So that it hath redounded to his glory ?* 




















1-t Reading AS in (a) and 1 in (b) with CG S: W inverts the order s-e 3) 7p» xd = G ov Sexarwbyoerae 

b-h % yn: G dsapOopay (corrupt jor &taqopory = %)): S ‘mammon 3 imi mr 13 = & avros wAnoOnoera 3 
(+avrns 296 308 =): PL am auras wAarOnoerae = and S (MW: bul G may = MUL": so Peters) i ® Gg 
am ‘Sian = ‘bound of (given in pledge to) gold’: @G cboéycav as mrapa xapw xpvotov: but 248 edebnoay xapw 
xpuccou =): S* rich’ (¥) might! mean ‘have been destroyed of gold’) k-k 3 oD Sy (2. oynpiam) mpiam: r 


§ ‘and have trusted (= D°npiam) in their riches’: G Kar eyerg@n  avwheta avtwy Kara Tpoowmoy avtey = by nbam 

?pmsa (or ?nvn mm: Pers reads jIINM—‘ and destruction was before their face’): % + (so 8) 2 Lines: ' 
ayy Sy:ndb wwsn xh 
:may ova yornnd on 





‘And they found not how to deliver themselves from evil, 7 
And also to save themselves in the time of wrath.’ 


(S ‘in the time of their end’.) Bul G rightly omtts (the lines are a gloss; ep. Prov. xi. 4) TF] So G& évdov 
Tpockopparos = bon Ty (a fer py (displacement): 3 also tnserts °2) m-m 3 bund O& rots evbvoratovew auTe 
(‘unto them that sacrifice unto it’ R.V.): dué x* and three cursives give the right reading evbovarovow (2 confusing 
mx with ag: so Hart). See also@% nn So 3) Gi: S ‘every one that erreth therein stumbleth’ 0-0 0 
mrovowos = $= VY: so read for BUS (Smend keeps OS) pp ® ans nda: & (cacxactly) exopev6n omaw 
9-4 G& edoxtpacOn = pra) (Peters 12 pra ‘Y): WH vasa pmaaw A gw py: WB mg. payn (mM Nw from previous 
line): ‘who is he that we should cleave unto him?’ (= 3% é&.v/) or ‘who is he that cleaveth unto it?’ (p1a i 
PBH = 10 examine, explore) rr Reading pbrey = GF wat ereActwbn: order ad arm 5-8 i) > am 





which is given in the notes on xl. 22. The alternative reading ‘for the lack of his means’ (for M2 in this sense cp. Prov. 
¥. 10; Job vi. 22) may possibly be right against ‘ for the lack of his house’. Cp. xi. 11. 

(e) XAXNI. 5-11 (G& XXXIV. 5-11). 

5. He that loveth gold shall not go unpunished. Cp. Prov. xxviii. 20 (‘ he that maketh haste to be rich shall 
not be unpunished’); also Gok. v. 10 (Hebr. 9) (‘he that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with silver’, &c.). For 
the same theme (the dangers of love of money) cp. also 1 Tim. vi. 9. 

that pursueth hire. Or rather ‘gain, profit’; cp. xlii. 9, vii. 18. 
erreth thereby. Or ‘is led astray thereby’ (i. c. ‘falleth into sin on account of it’). 

6. And have put their trust in corals. Or pearls: for G see critical note. For the two lines (a gloss) that are 
appended to this verse in 2) and S (see critical note) cp. Prov. xi. 4 (‘Riches profit not in the day of wrath, but 
righteousness delivereth from death '). 

7- It isa stumbling-block ... Cp. xiii. 23¢. 

simple. Cp. Job v. 2 (same word). 
is snared. Cp. Eccles. ix. 12. 
6. the rich man that is found blameless. Cp. for the phraseology xliv. 16, 17 (2). 
following mammon. The occurrence of the word ‘mammon’ (1121) here is noticeable (=in Biblical Hebrew 
4DI or WDD). Outside Ben-Sira its earliest attestation is in the N. T. (Matt. vi. 24; Luke xvi.9, 11, 13). The spelling 
*‘mamon’ (so in Greek) seems to be probably correct; but both spelling and etymology are uncertain (see art. ‘ Mammon e 
col. 2912-5 in ££, vol. iii). 

gy. Who is he? ... Apparently a pious rich man was as rare in Ben-Sira’s time as an honest publican later m the 
provinces of the Roman Empire. 

1o. Who hath been tested by it (sc. by wealth) and remained unharmed? Cp. Matt. xix. 23; Luke xi. 24. 
(text) *Who hath clung to it...’ 
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SIRACH 31. 10-13 


Who could fall away', and did not fall away ; 
"And (could) inflict® harm, ‘and did not’? 

* Therefore* shall his good fortune *be steadfast*, 
And the congregation shall declare Shis praise’. 


(f) XXNI.(NNNIV.) 12-24. */nstruction concerning bread and wine tagether * 
(= 34+24+2+14+3+1+42+42 distichs). 


12 ’If thou sittest “at a great man’s table‘, 


13 


4Be not greedy upon it; 
*Say not: ‘There is abundance upon it!— 
&Remember that an evil eye is an evil thing®’, 


nraxend () mg. anand : so Peters reads): G xa eorw as xavynow (ut ¢* Zo Syro-Hex ecru auTm = 9) {38 adds 
Sour lines which are not aticsted by & or G: ; 
naxand 95 aay yen ober mana oo 
nasand 75 Gm. ax) sia fawn ode yaa on 
‘For when the peace of his life multiplieth, I. will be to thee a glory—whbo hath blessed it and made his life 
perfect? he (m.1) will be a glory unto thee.’ Zhese dines form doublets to 10 ab} tt od = & rapa- 
Bnvat a-u % apy pandy (so Cowhky: Schechter yr) = G xat eromoer xaxa: & ‘to evil entreat his comrade’ 
(=) SoG S=y wd: Maw yy yw HPD dys > S (248, 70 P40 rove) x= Reading 
pm wih G& S: W pin y-¥ G ras eAXenuogvvas avrov = NPIS: W indam Eel la Sint! -xSh| ond Ww (cp. similar 
headings in xii. 16 and xliv. 1: all doubtless secondary): GS > (but 254 has tlle ne Bpwpatev: cp. & de 
continentia) b® pr. va tmy son’: so & (dut>&) e-¢ Or ‘at a great table’ (so G) = bya inde by (may 
be rendered etther way) d-d 3 (M pa) pa roy onan bx “7. ‘open not thy throat (wg. the throat) upon 


n’=Ga&s © & pr. «at (so S) ff wy yby prao (7. ‘ there is suflicient upon it’) = @& wodAa ye ta ex avutys: 
& ‘I have not enough’ #e Sot = G: > 3: B here adds four lines, which are not attested by , but are 
parily represented m &: bx ane py yo (1) 


rxaa_ xd we yn (2) 
(M yvn) fy yin aan So san ar (3) 
2(M? yn) yotn aApot ova (4) 
‘The man of evil eye God hateth, 
And He hath created nothing more evil than him. 
For this—by reason of everything the eye quivereth, 
And from the face it maketh tears.’ 
S has :— 
= 1) ‘The evil of the eye God hateth, 
(= 2) And He hath created nothing more evil than it. 
(= 3) Therefore the eye quivereth by reason of everything.’ 


Flere wt ts clear that (2) ts a doublet of 13b, while (1) ts prob. a gloss on the same stichus (13 b); (3) and (4) are 


Who could fall away ... i.e. Who ever had the power and opportunity of falling away and inflicting 
mischief, and failed to do so? Such cases (see next verse) are so rare as to be marvellous. For ‘inflict harm’ (77>) 
cp. Ps. xv. 4. 7 

11. his good fortune (#) 1336). For this meaning cp. Prov. xi. 10; or it may mean ‘his goods’ (riches); cp. 
Deut. vi. 11. 

And the congregation shall declare his praise. Cp. xliv.15 (same expression). @ ‘his alms’ (= WPT: 
so Peters reads) is probably an interpretation, but suggests the right meaning. A rich man who was pious would show 
his piety by generous almsgiving: cp. the Rabbinic dictum ‘the salt of mammon Is almsgiving’. 

(f) XXXI._ 12-24 (= G@ XNXIV. 12-24). With the subject of this subsection cp. Prov. xxiti. 1-3. 

12, at a great man’s table. So #) preferably to G (‘at a great table’, 1.e. one well provided): cp. P7sge ddoth 
vi. 5: ‘lust not for the table of kings.’ For the Rabbinic rules regarding table-manners cp. Deve eres rabbu vi-viii ; 
also Derek eres suta and Kallah. 

Be not greedy upon it. Cp. Derek eres zuta i: ‘Be careful with your teeth (i.e. at your meals) that you do not 
eat too much.’ The Hebrew phrase lit. = ‘Open not thy throat upon it’ (this possibly may mean, ‘ Make no remark’: 
so Edersheim, cp. next note). 

Say not: There is abundance upon it. The Syr. 7¢ is nel enough for me ‘is’, says Edersheim, ‘characteristic. 
The praising of the food in Oriental countries is done by the host; the mere act of admiration by any one else would be 
regarded as dangerous.’ 

13. Remember that an evil eye... ‘When a person expresses what is considered improper or curious admiration 
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SIRACH 31. 13-17 


bGod hath created* nothing more evil than the eye; 
iTherefore over everything must it weep’. 
15 J Be considerate* to 'thy companion as thyself, 
And be mindful of all ™thou detestest™. 
14 Stretch not out the hand "wherever he may look", 
° And collide not with him® Pin the dish? ). 
16 "Eat like a man ‘what is put before thee’, 
*And be not ravenous®, lest thou become disliked‘. 
17 ‘Leave off first® "for manners’ sake’, 
‘And devour not voraciously* “lest thou become offensive™. 


variants of 13.¢ |W embodies a number of variants, §c. from different codices|. In (3) mt °3 has displaced 33 by 
and 431 has been (erroneously) inserted ; while yn has arisen, prob., from Ayr a corruption of yin (Perles) 
b-b w by pon wb (= variant (2) N72 ND): G re exrorat; Hi Reading yon yr 53 van i by = & &a 
Tovro amo mavros mpodwmov Suxpver (so Smend: yan prot from variant (4)): ® here Sor last two words yptelds 
a further variant, vis. and 53, ‘its freshness is abated’ ( from Deut. xxxiv. 7) Ji vv. 14, 15 fo be transposed 
(with Smend): tn the usual order ‘may look’ has no proper antecedent KK Reading AYN (cp. XXxviil. 1 note) 
with Smend: BY ay (only again in this form Prov. xxiv. 14) = ‘know’: G voe: 3 = ® (‘know that thy 
neighbour is like thyself") H SoS: & (freely) Ta Tov TANGLOY Ex TEaVTOU mm # NNIwe: Uk [ere nave | 
mpaypare =? ALpD (WY mg. NNW TUN zs fo Le preferred) n-n #9 Sy ra? DIP (os repeated accidentally : omit) = 
Ok ov cay emPBdrey (N* 155 Syro-Hex emdrepys = S) o-0 Ig mg. VOY TN bs (7n = 10) 4&7. ‘and join not 
thyself with him’: @& «ae wy ourOMSov avr (70 avr avrov: Origen per (avrov)): S ‘do not force thy hand’ 
P-P %® w7ea = ‘in the basket’: @& ‘in the dish’ (rprBdim) (so S) give NID an extended meaning (so Peters) 
aa dn Wo. 16 exists in a double form, as follows - 


Syn va psn Say |) naa 728 C*ND AOA (1) (2) 
POI WW yt (3) 


of anything, he is generally reproved by the individual whom he has thus alarmed’... and especially when one is 
invited to partake of a meal ‘he must reply if he do not accept the invitation ‘“ Heneean ” (i.e. ‘ may it be productive of 
enjoyment ”), Or use some similar expression ; else it will be feared that an evil eye has been cast upon the food’ (Lane, 
Vodern Egyptians, i. 183 (315), as cited by Edersheim). The thought of our passage, however, seems rather to be that 
the guest at the great man's table should not be envious and greedy in the presence of the abundance he sees upon it; 
such envy and greed is equivalent to ‘the evil eye’: cp. xiv. 10a, ‘The eye of him that has an evil eye darts greedily (#} 
Dyn, cp. 1 Sam. xiv. 32) upon bread.’ In the same passage Ben-Sira also says that the ‘evil-eyed’ man is not only 
greedy, but grudging (xiv.104). For the Biblical senses of ‘the evil eye’ see £8, s.v. ‘ Eye’ (ii, col. 1453), and for the 
later senses JE, s.v. ‘ Evil” Eye, v.280f. [For the variant additional clauses in ¥) see critical note.] 

; God hath created nothing more evil than the eye; Therefore over everything must it weep. The eye 
is a main cause of sin; cp. Num. xv. 38f. (esp. 39: ‘that ye go not about after . . . your own eyes’); Job xxxi. 1 
(‘I made a covenant with mine eyes’, &c.); it is therefore punished by God in that when misfortune comes it must 
weep (so Smend). 

15, 14. For the transposition of these verses see critical note. 

15. Be considerate. i.e. treat in a friendly way; cp. xxxvili. 1 note (same Hebrew verb). € here has * know’ 
{voet): see critical note |€ for whole line has: ‘ Know the affairs of thy neighbour by thine own’ (R.V. * Consider thy 
neighbour’s [liking] by thine own’). See next note.] 

to thy companion as thyself. ‘Thy companion’ here =, of course, thy companion at table, thy fellow-guest. To 
seé in this dictum an anticipation of the positive form of the Golden Rule ot the Gospel, as Friedlander claims (7/e 
Jewish Sources of the Sermon on the Mount, p. 232 £.}, is not justitied by the context. 

And be mindful of all thou detestest. Here, again, the reference is to the behaviour of the guest at table. 
In Tobit iv. 1§, which is cited by Fritzsche and Ryssel in this connexion, the reference is more general and less restricted 
(And what thou thyself hatest do to no man’). 
ieee wherever he may look. i.e. wherever thy fellow-guest may look. Possibly, however, the reference is to 

e host. 

“ es like a man. i.€. as a grown-up man and not as a child, i.e. as becomes a man. Smend compares 
(Joh. x. 17. 

16,17. be not ravenous ... devour not voraciously. Cf. xxxvii. 29: ‘Indulge not excess in any enjoyment, 

nor immoderation in any dainties.’ Prescriptions against gluttony are common in the Rabbinic literature. 


* Matt. vil. 12: ‘All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, even so do ye also unto 
them : for this is the law and the prophets.’ 
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SIRACH 31. 18-20 


%*|18 And, moreover. when thou art seated *in a large company* 


| 


é 
2 


Stretch not the hand out ‘before a neighbour’. 


19 Surely a little is sufficient for 7a man of understanding’, 


And he need not *choke* upon his bed. 


(¢) Pain and sleeplessness, and distress®, 


©And inward disorder® 4are with a foolish man®. 


(a) *Healthy sleep* ‘hath a purged belly’, 


4 (2) 


| 





And when he riseth in the morning £his wits are with him. 


P28) pest aT veND die (4) 
[ Zhes line added in smaller writing in MS. oNon 3D PAW TAN ndy] (5) 


x gaye ws avOpwros ra mapaxetpeva cor) _ 6 
cat py Stapaow py peonoys. tote 
[& has for vv. 15-16 three stichot = (3) (4) (5) [2 same order}. 


(1} ‘ Take thy seat like a man that is chosen, 

(2) And dart not greedily (i.e. de uot voractous) lest thou become abhorred. 
(3) Know that thy neighbour is like thyself. 

(4) And eat hke a man what is placed before thee, 

(5) And be not gluttonous, lest thou be rejected.’ 


The form of & as tt exists in the MS. is a mixture of two recensions, Apparently (3).(4) and (5) represent the 
recension Of the text which lay before 8. It ts clear that (3) 1s a doublel of v. 15a: tt divides the pairs of doublets 
(1) (2) and (4) (5); (1) es a@ variant form of (4) and (5) of (2). Peters adopts (4) and (5) as representing the 
original form of W&, and corresponding to & ; bul Smend adopts (4) and (2) thus: 


sues owe ast reso Sox = 164 
:Syan sp yn Ser = 16b 


It should be nated that W mg. gives as a vartant fo (1) 133 UND bax, Srom which Fuchs concludes that the 
original form of 16a in ® was: JN23 Ts wena byw, i. e. ‘eat asa man what isin front of thee’: shis, he thinks, 
will explain 923 WIN wNa mn (1) and y2d ore IIT in (4): bul the latter is attested ly & rr SoG = 
W (4): fhe variant in W (1) 25 (2 7N23) = ‘ what is in front of thee’ (cp. Exod. xiv. 2, Ezek. xlvi. 9): (1) 
4nai wna perhaps arose from 12 UND. misread 023 = ‘upright’: dence 3On mm W (1) 8-3 OYN DR) = Ls, 
‘and dart not (greedily) upon’; varzanf ® (4) pau WAN xbi (7 = ‘greedy’: a Neo-Hebr. word with 
Aramaic affinities) tt ® (parily damaged) prown Sin = G&: S * be watchful’ uu ® (damaged) Naya 
D1 = G yapw madeas Sante it) eats bn Say ie. yon (from snd or yy ‘to swallow greedily’ ; cp. Obad. 16): 
Gr Kae py umAnotevou WOW ) (damaged) DN2N jD: Ck py more mpockowys = £ Spmn i= (Peters) aos Lif, Sin 
the midst of many’ y-y So W yr ed: Ge aporepos avrev = DAMNED (so S): Schechter, Ryssel propose 
past vad 2-29) a) oun = & avdpary menadevpere (# mg. p13) = ‘honest, steadfast): & ‘righteous’ = 
W mg. a-a ® pee “burneth’: @& acOuawee = ? PIN (from next line: so read) b-b G& wovos aypunmas Kat 
xodepas: PION AS) APE TIN Two: buf G = the first four words of W: prob. DIEM is an error for 
PIT = pant” a variant of PU im previous line: tf overloads the stichus here ee mmm (M pa) 321: 
Gi xa otpopos : ‘et tortura’ (buf Cod. Tol. + et tortura ventris’, which suggests that yaotpos has fallen out of G&): 
Kat atpoos yaotpos = 2? MME Dyn (so Smend: so read: Smend also reads WI! VIN for APL WIN wu 20 (c), 
prob. rightly : cp. Targ. Job vil. 4 SM? no) dd Wy bo UN DY: Gr pera avdpos anAnorou = &; buf Wis 
mmphed by 2) TUN in 19 a e-e ® ovn may’ (oven = ‘health’ as cz Prov. xiv. 30) = & umvos vyeas Ht 
Sow anp dy (bby in PBH =‘to clarify’ (wine, &c.); here ‘purge’: ? read bgby pl. pass.) = Ge em exrepo 
petpto (nerpe a foning down) ge ® WN WEN = G | he righ! order of clauses inv. 20 es given in BW, as above, 
ziz, 20 (c) (d) (a) (b) against GI}. Zo v. 20 W appends some additional clauses, six in number, which are partly 
distroyed (gaps in MS.) - 


18. Stretch not the hand out before a neighbour. Cp. Derek eves vabba vii: ‘ When two are sitting at table, 
the elder begins to eat first, and the younger after him ; and if the younger begins first he is a glutton. Cp. also Lane 
(op. cit. i. 183): ‘The master of the house first begins toeat; the guests or others immediately follow his exainple’ (this 
last passage is cited by Edersheim.) 

19-22. Moderation in eating Conduces to health. 


19. Surely a little... Cp. Prov. xiii. 25: ‘ The righteous eatcth to the satisfying of his soul.’ 
choke upon his bed. Or ‘groan’, viz. from the effects of indigestion. 
20. Pain and sleeplessness... Cf. xxxvil. 29-31. 
qe 
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SIRACH 31. 21-25 


21 hAnd even if thou hast been constrained with dainties, 
iArise and vomit!, and thou shalt have ease. 
22 JListen, my son, and despise me not, 
k And in the end* thou shalt comprehend my words}. 
In all thy doings be 'modest', 
And no ™mishap™ shall touch thee®. 
23 "Him that is generous over meat" °the lip® blesseth ; 
? The testimony of his generosity” is lasting : 
24 Him who is niggardly over meat “the city murmureth at"; 
‘The testimony of his niggardliness’ is lasting. 


(g) XXXL (XXXIV.) 25-31. The use and abuse of wine (= 24+2+2+4+1+42 distichs). 


25 In wine ®*also® show not thyself valiant, 
For tnew wine* “hath been the ruin" of many. 


ey WN APS Wy pi pa) w...--:..- et Ie) 
nm NYEM).. 2... Were e ee eae ool) 
Cae ests tra Ae (ewe senodn do ia) (O), 


% = (1) (2) and by its aid (1) can be restored fo p39 eS DY DYN Mr: shus (1) and (2) are doublets of 20 (a) 
and (b): the variant in (a) may be due to an attempt to refine away the somewhat coarse expression in 20a ANP by 
Soy. Zn (4) mma NvEM @s, apparently, a variant of 7 mW 21b (end). [Note that & in 20b dormiet usque 
in mane = & and ® (2) agains! & (aveory npor) | b-h The right order of vv. 21, 22 is preserved in G& and &. 
In 220d ts placed before 21, and a doublet = 194 intruded (AYO j1 VNIN 7 nbn), thus producing the order 
220d doublet, 21, 22ab +1 Bmp mp Le. ‘keep on hoping’ (patiently): G avacra peconopav: bul 248, &c. + 
eveoor = % surge a medio et vome (a conflation): read mp Dp (or NP): % ‘withdraw thyself from the midst of 
the company” 3) ® has these lines in a double form thus : 


% nan Ss1 oper (a) 

*90N PN MANN (b) 

DID MpPr 3a pre’ (c) 

saa7 xyon mranen “Sy (ML. sym) ron dan (d) 


Here, again, we have double readings: (c) and (d) represent the recension of 1 which lay before 3 (reading 
ssaby = pw): (a) and (b) = & k-k Reading WANN) = & (so ® (d) but # (b)>)) Il Wy pry: 
G& ‘adroit’ (evtpeyns = ®: cp. Micah vi. 8, where ayn = ‘walk humbly’ zs rendered by LXX erompov evar: G& mzs- 
understood): for rs cp. slit. 8 [mn T. J. Poma 43 .¢ yias ts opposed fo 5727 ‘ gluttonous’: Lev?’ mn 9) DN 
(‘ mischief’): @& appwornpa: S$ ‘evil’ n-n and by nD = & Aapnpov ex apros: 3‘ the good eye over’, &c. 
(cp. Prov. xxii. 9) o-o WB TEU: Cr yealn: S> pop mw ny = & (+xa) S ‘and a good witness’ 
(‘ucorrecth) a4 So G& bayoyyuoe mols =? Wy jr (so Peters: but Wy fem.): WB dye1 ny ‘shall be 
troubled in the gate’ [ ferhaps We'd j3™ should be read =‘ he that is niggardly ... shall be murmured at 
in the gate’]  *T So ® mg. Gk (4 at): ® text Aas ny for nvw—a seribal error corrected by B mg. [S>v. 24] 
sa) p= 3S: >& (S = po) tty cian: S ‘the old (wine) ’ u-uyy Swan: G& anodkecey = 
‘8 Reading W331 with Smend (cp. & 70 ws | Clem. Alex. ws apa| xapwos and 3): W lext Wi = & (ordinary reading) 


21. Arise and vomit. This appears to represent the best attested text (see critical note). The custom of using 
an emetic after immoderate eating was prevalent among the Romans; cp. Cicero, ad AZ. xiii. 52.1, of Caesar : ‘eperexqy 
agebat ; itaque et edit et bibit ddeas* (cited by Edersheim). Here, however, the reference may be simply to natural 
action. In Si/ra (FW2 *IN end) on Lev. xviii. 25 (‘and the land itself vomiteth out its inhabitants’) the explanation is 
given: ‘as a man vomiteth his food’ (2172 MN NPE’ DIN). 

22. be modest (as opposed to gluttonous) (see critical note). 

23. Him that is generous... blesseth. Cp. Prov. xxii. 9: ‘He that hath a bountiful eye shall be blessed.’ 

24. Him who is niggardly over meat... Cp. xiv. 10. 

(g) XXNI. 25-31 (= G& XXXIV. 25-31). 

25. In wine also show not thyself valiant. An echo of Isa. v. 22. 

new wine hath been the ruin of many. Illustrate from Judith sili. 2. For the expression cp. xxx. 23 above. 
Note the change of words for ‘ wine’ in the two clauses. 
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SIRACH 31. 26-31 


2° 26 * Like a furnace’ which proveth “the work of the smith”, 


*So is wine in the quarrelling of the scornful*. 


27° Life-giving water’ 7is wine to a man* 


If he drink it *in moderation ®. 
beWhat life® hath a man that lacketh new wine, 
‘Seeing it was created“ *for rejoicing from the beginning®”. 


28 Joy of heart fand gladness and delight 


Is wine drunk #in season and (for) satisfaction ®. 


29 * Headache, derision, and dishonour" 


Is wine drunk ‘in strife and vexation‘. 


30 JMuch wine is for the fool a snarei— 


It diminisheth strength and supplieth wounds. 


31 At a banquet of wine ‘rebuke not?* a friend, 


1And <grieve him not in his joy?!: 


ww ® vind aryo=S: CE cropwpa ev Bapy (ev Bagy=‘ by dipping’ R.V., Pan meorrect gloss) — ¥-* So 1: & ovras 
owos kapotas ev paxn virepn pave (248 0, 0. ev kapdia vrepnaver ev pebn): Kapdias an addition: % ‘so is wine the provoker 
of the ungodly’ [1 Aas a doublet with infertor readings of v. 26: psd and sae i> nym aby ima pv, ie. 
“the discerning man proves work by work (every work); so is strong drink in the contention of the scornful | 
y-¥ Reading orn 2 (sransposing DYN and ya with Smend): & egucoy (ons = DMM OID: S=DM 3 
zz Reading vrond M1: ® fext for whole line has vied pen ra ‘25 = - To whom is wine life? to the sick’ 
(cp. Prov. xxxi. 6) a-a Jif. ‘in its (due) proportion or measure’: so = & $ bb A doublet of v. 276d 
occurs in 8 text at the end of v. 28, which appears to yield a better text; read (following this): 


seam pono S95 som i evn aomd an wn 


(so Smend) (inferior text of 27 ¢d = 9; doublet (end of v. 28) = W’) cc iy’ Dvn aD 2 AD YH d= ¥)? 
pong eoobInU= (24 SYP Ag oo gine e-e So Wland?2: G& es evppocuny avOpwnots (fhe last word an error for 
an’ apyns, see Clem. Alex. paed. ii. 23) |3 for whole line ‘for joy was created from the beginning] ba 2) 
Wy peer (7. PY = ‘delight’ 22 late Hebr.): Gx «ae evppoavyn Wuyxns (cp. “AW Ps. cil. 5 =? Wuyn: so Peters 
reads here): 3 ‘and good times’ 8-8 Wx (so marg.) NY (NI = ‘ saturation, moisture” Job xxxvil. 11 ; 
mn Ps. xxxiii. 5): Ge [ev xatp@] avrapxys bh 7 nop moyd rin IND (for moy5 ‘wormwood ’ /. ay> with 
Smend): Ge mpur Yuxns (mxpra = mayd oftn in LX X): 3 ‘pain, poverty, and headache’ = @ double rend. of 
a) IN5 it ® pyay Anna = & ev epebtopy car avtemtopare (3 > Dy) a (3) bob Shetn| (2. maw) AIWw 
Ep = 2? S: Ge wAnOuvee peOy Ovpov adpovos ees mpooxoppa (‘ Ovpov perhaps marginal correction of avtimrepa (29)’ 
Hart) K-k G& py eAeyéns = DIN by: W defective 1G cae py eEovbernons avrov ev evpeouvy avtrov = 


26. Like a furnace ...So is wine... ‘Furnace’ and ‘wine’ are parallel; just as the furnace tests and proves 
the real character of the metal (gold and silver), so wine brings out the real character of the ‘ scornful ’—their inherent 
pride and viciousness being revealed in the quarrelsomeness that is engendered by free indulgence in drinking wine. 
According to Atoth de Rabbi Nathan (p. 68, ed. Schechter) wine is one of three things by which a man’s character is 
tested (business dealings, much wine, and much talk). @& has obscured the sense by the addition of an incorrect gloss 
("by dipping’—‘ the furnace proveth the temper of steel by dipping,’ R.V.)—a reference to the process of dipping red- 
hot iron in water to give it temper. See Edersheim ad doc. f 

[The word rendered ‘ smith’ in 26a = lit. ‘forger’ or ‘hammerer’ (Heb. vind) ; cp. Gen. iv. 22.] 

27. life-giving water. Lit. ‘ water of life’; cp. for the expression Rev. xxi. 6, &c. (not in the OLE): 

If he drink it in moderation. Moderation in this connexion is often insisted upon in Rabbinic literature ; cp. 
e.g. Derek eres rabba vii: ‘Wine drunk in large quantity is bad for the body ; in moderation it is good.’ Edersheim 
remarks on the verse as a whole: ‘These sentiments were perhaps natural at a period when there were practically no 
drinks known save wine and water; cp. Virgil, Georg. i. ad init” [‘ In moderation’, lit. ‘in its measure’, or (due) 
proportion.]} 

Seeing it was created for rejoicing. Cp. Ps. civ. 15. 

28. Joy of heart ... gladness ...Is wine drunk inseason... Cp. T.B. Yome 764: ‘If he acts rightly (i-e. 
drinks in moderation, Rashi) it (wine) gladdens him; if he does not act rightly (i. ¢. drinks to excess) it ruins him’ 


(Heb. W202 ADT NP ws" TI: see Cowley-Neubauer, p. xxv). 

30. Much wine... diminisheth strength ... According to 4éceth de R. Nathan (ed. Schechter, p. 108 4, 
chap. 37} wine is one of seven things which if used in moderation are wholesome, and if in excess are harmful (wine, 
work, sleep, wealth, travel, warm water, and the letting of blood). 

31. Ata banquet of wine... This verse forms the transition to the following section which deals with behaviour 
at banquets generally. Logically, perhaps, it should be reckoned with what follows (xxxii. 1-13). 

rebuke not a friend. Cp. xx. 1. 
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SIRACH 381. 31—32. 3 


w" = -™Speak to him’™ no reproachful word, 
u€And quarrel not with him?® °in the presence of (other) people®. 


(4) XXXII. (XXXV.) 1-13. On behaviour at a banquet (= 3424242424241 distichs). 


32 1 If thou hast been appointed (banquet-)master, do not exalt thyself”? ; 
Be “to them‘ as one of themselves ; 
Take thought for them,'and afterwards’ be seated. 
2 Supply *their needs®, and tafterwards‘ recline ; 
That thou mayst rejoice Yon their account", 
And ‘receive considcration’ “for politeness™. 





3 *Speak, O elder, ¥for it is thy privilege’ : i 
But be discreet in understanding”, and *hinder not® song*. 

onnrea wn) be: so Smend =m SoG S p-n So S$ = wy ayn bey: G& «ae py avrov Ok ys = ? WAyyN ba 
o-0 #) mg. DIN 2 spyd =S8: G ev anarmoa: but 248 ev anavryoe avrov suggests corruplion of as anavrnow 
avOpwrar = BY) mg. P-P linea ultima folii deest (Strack): Qk yyovpevov ce xarectncay ; py enarpov = (Peters 1) | 
tien (Smend) stonn Sy pee’ = S (S+4 ‘and at the head of the rich do not sit down’: fhis may be a corrupt 
zartant of, or a gloss on, the first line. It may have stood in the Hebr. MS.) a-1 So 3: G& ev avross (bul : 
N 248 >) rr So ® txt S: G& xa ovre = 2) mg. PID) (cp. xiii. 7) s3 So 1S: bul G ryv xpeav cov 
(Sah > cov) tt anni: G& S> u-u @ & avrovs = OWIYI: # ONIII ‘in their honour’: & ‘in their 
latter end’ (correcf fo pany ‘in their joy’: so Smend?) v-v ag Soy stm (cp. Prov. ili. 4: 3D stn jn gym 
‘and find favour and good repute’): Smend thinks 22 has come in from v. 3 ; possibly 3m or Dt should be read 


Sor Sse: here. Qh orehavov = ? $63: S ‘honour’ = 3d: Schechler suggests ay ** HDI Sy = Gr evxoopas { 
xapw: Sat lable’ (? mzsreading ADYD for ADV) S-% v, 3 lacking in 8 y-y D> wa = G& ape i, 
yap cot z2 Ss yoym: W mg. nob yssm = Micah vi. 8 (2 PBH yrsn = ‘to hide, keep in the 5 
background’): Ge ev axpysee entornpy = 2 baer VISTI (248 ev axpydera HS emortHuns), cp. XVI. 25 aa G py 


31. Speak to him no reproachful word. Cp. xviil. 18, xx. 15, xxii. 22. 
in the presence of (other) people. Lit. ‘of men’ (U"N°I2). The rendering of & here. (‘by asking back a debt’ 
= with a demand for repayment) depends upon a corruption in the Greek ; see critical note. 

(#4) XXXII. 1-13 (= @ AXNV. 1-13). 

1-3. The banquet-master should study not his own dignity, but the comfort and convenience of the guests. 

1. If thou hast been appointed (banquet-)master. 1.€. cvpmociapyos or apxerpixhwos: cp. John fi. 8 The 
reference is 10 the sumptuous banquets which were given by wealthy Jews, and conducted according to the rules of 
etiquette generally acknowledged by the polite society of the time (Greek or Roman). The dpxerpixAwos was apparently 
appointed either by lot or election in such circles. The rules governing his conduct ‘regarding the invitation and 
seating of the guests, the mixing of the wine and the serving of the dishes’, as also the methods of procedure to be 
adopted by the cook and the servant of the house ('2t’), ‘were no less strictly observed by the Jews than by the 
Greeks and Romans’ (Kohler in /£, ii. 497). A vivid account of the more luxurious banquets of this kind, such as 
were given by wealthy heathen and even Jews, is set forth in Philo, De zfa contempl., & v, vii (cp. JOR, xii. 761-764 5 
also Wisd. ii. 7f.). The Rabbis often uttered warnings against the dangers of such banquets, and tried to guard 
against the worst evils by insisting on discussions of Scripture, sacred songs, and the presence of students of the Law 
at such gatherings. Ben-Sira’s advice is less tinged with rigorousness, but insists on a standard of good manners, 
restraint, and consideration for the guests. He obviously has in mimd banquets where such standards were not 
observed. 

Be to them... S adds a clause here which is probably not genuine; see critical note. 

Take thought for them. ‘This, according to Plutarch (Po//zx, vi. 11), would refer to the nature and quantity 
of the wine to be given to each’ (Edersheim). 

be seated. Hebr. 210M. This verb (in the Hif.) is used in Mishnaic Hebrew in the sense of ‘recline at table’ (lit.? 
‘surround the table’), but does not occur in this sense in Biblical Hebrew. (In Mishnaic Hebrew 2D = ‘ banqueting 
couch). Philo (ef. cit. §6) describes the couches used at a luxurious banquet thus: ‘Couches, both for three to recline 
upon, and which extend all round, are manufactured of tortoise-shell or ivory, and of the more valuable woods ; and of 
them most parts are inlaid with precious stones. On them are laid cloths of purple with gold inwoven, as well as others 
dyed with divers bright colours, in order to attract the eye.’ 

z. And receive consideration. @& ‘and receive a crown’, which has been supposed by some (older) commentators 
to contain a reference to the custom, common at the drinking-parties of Greeks and Romans, and perhaps known to 
the Hebrews (cf. Wisd. ii. 8; Ps. xxviii. 1-5), of the guests crowning themselves with garlands. Fritzsche sees a reference 
to a supposed custom of crowning the successful syazPosiarch, which, however, lacks attestation. In any case our text 
probably did not read ‘ crown’ originally (see critical note). 

for politeness. Cf. xxxi. 17, ‘for manners’ sake’ (same Hebr. word, 1D1). 

3-6. The elder should not obtrude his ‘wisdom’ in an unseasonable manner; music and song also have their 
rights at a banquet. 

3. Oelder. The Hebr. word = lit. ‘grey-head’; cp. viii. 9, xlii. 8. 

be discreet in understanding. Or keep thy wisdom in the background (see critical note for meaning of the 
Hebr. word). * Do not play the sage when others are laughing’ (Edersheim). 
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SIRACH 32. 4-10 


4"—na place of music pour not forth talk”, 
«And at an unseasonable time® ‘display not thy wisdom® 
5 ¢f As a signet-stone of carnelian’ £on a necklace (?) of gold 
Ts a concert of song? at a banquet of wine®. 
6 iiSettings of fine gold and a seal of carbuncle! 
Is the sound of music ‘with the pleasance of wine’. 


7'Speak, O young man, "if thou art compelled”— 
“Tf thou art asked twice or thrice™. 
8°?Sum up thy speech?, “say much in little4, 
* And be like" one that knoweth and can keep silence”. 
9 Among *elders® tassert not thyselft, 
"And ply not *eminent persons® overmuch", 
© “In front of “hail* speedeth the lightning, 
And in front of *the shamefast* speedcth favour*. 


eurodurns = BW: bul 248 Chrysost. sit. 248 (Ben.) > py b-b ® has a doublet here, re Jeon bs pen apes (1) 


mir qevin nm am xba (2): 2 mtr qecin Ss sem apres = & (ozou axpoapa xrh.): S= 7! ce 7H 
ny (42. xbn) $5) = GF nat axatpos 4-d 99 pannn aD e-e The true Hebrew text of this verse, which ts preceded 
by a vartant (two lines), runs: ja ant’ by wer peti yaar: Sy ons mi ( Jor wa Exod. xxxv. 22 7. 
with variant pms cp. Ge: so Smend) 4 Reading IWS OMNI: G odpays avOpaxos EB ATI" by ( meaning 
of 3) uncertain): W variant JN OD by — b-bh | We Stn — avyxptpa povorcay (BY) variant bs ve 
‘divine song * = 3) Here again the true Hebrew text ts preceded by a variant (tevo lines) which corresponds 
oo 3399 np aa oni 3D main: & ( freely) ev xatacxevacpare ypvow odpaytc cpapaydou k-k WD yng by 
thon: Gr ed nde owg [S renders v. 6‘ As a collar of gold and gems and emeralds, so are pleasant words at 
a banquet of wine’: ¢hrs corresponds to W variant: :j"a ant'n by OD O37 ON) JB | Wad) FAI) 3Ar Wang] 
Wy, 7 wanting in & m-M 7 ANN PAY ON = Ck ee xpera cov nn 7 xv on wer oy prima: G& pods 
és eav exepwrnOys = 2 poser ON owMyy pind (so Pelers = ‘at the most twice if thou art asked": /Azs may be 
right: Smend omits P2 (cp. nWIIA Ps. xc. 10) and keeps vor DMYH = ?‘ twice or thrice’ as above (bul the 
expression zs strange) o-o 7, 8 wanting in S P-0 Ge xePadarwcov hoyor = WER bhp (Smend): send 55 = 
? ‘finish saying ~ 2-9 ® AIA Ly =? ‘and make little (Pze/) of much": G& (freely) ev odeyors wodda (or ? 
reading oyna Schechter) ** ® S ann: & ywovas 8 J an Line 1 has ‘elders * and in line 2 ‘eminent persons” 
(‘princes’ D‘nt"): S /ransposes: so G (pepotarev and yepovres true lext: see note following) tt G py eEtoalov 
(‘behave not as their equal’ R.V.): éu¢ s & (praesumas) efovorafov: 9 OPN b= Ss u-u So i: G xa 
eTepou Neyovros pn TOAAG adodec yer, bul & Ubi Senes=orov yepovres (cp. 248 omou Aeyovres): W& preserves the true reading 
Mv 7, 10 wanting in &: I has it in a double form with one variant, viz. WY (‘shametast*) and x2 (‘contrite’) 


ww So 1} = @ (grandinem): G [apo] Bporrys (a correction: & preserves original reading) s-x & [apo] 
aoyvernpoy = WeID (she variant 1s N24) 


song. 1.€. singing accompanied by music. 

4. In a place of music. i.e. at an entertainment (€& dxpéapa). The entertaimment here contemplated was, 
apparently, in the main musical (vocal and instrumental). It followed at the conclusion of the banquet. Heathen 
banquets included also at this point performances by jesters, story-tellers, and acrobats. 

at an unseasonable time... Cp. for the general sentiment Derveé eves rabba vii (end): ‘One shall not rejoice 
among those who are weeping, &c. This is the rule. One shall not have different manners from those of his friends, 
and of people in general among whom he is’ (in reference to social gatherings). 

5. As a signet-stone of carnelian... Cp. Prov. xxv. IT. 

6. Settings. Cp. Exod. xxviil. 17 and 20. 

7-13. The young should be modest and not self-assertive; respectful to their elders, and not unduly talkative. 
When the time comes they should return home quietly, and remember the duty of thankfulness to God. 

7. Speak, O young man, if thou art compelled... For the general sentiment of the verse cp. Derek eves suta ii 
(beginning) : ‘Sit betore the elders, and let thine ears be attentive to their words. Be not hasty in answering. . .. Do 

not speak in the presence of one who is greater than you in wisdom.’ 
If thou art asked twice or thrice. i.e. only speak after repeated invitations; or the clause may run: 
‘ (Speak) at the most twice if thou art asked’ (see critical note). G is rendered by R. V. ‘ Yet scarcely if thou be twice 
asked’ (= same sense as rendering adopted in text. 
9. Among elders (or ‘eminent ones’, see critical note) assert not thyself. Cp. Job xxxii. 6 (xxix. 7 f.). 
ply not. viz. with questions. The verb (770) has the meaning of ‘ to weary *, ‘trouble’ in later Hebrew. _ 

10. In front of hail... Hail as well as thunder is inseparable from lightning our text says ; but the lightning 1s 
swifter, and is seen first ; even so the favour and winsomeness inspired by modesty anticipate the exhibition of the latter 
(Smend). The verse reads like a proverb. The Hebr. verb rendered ‘hasten’ here (M81: xaragrevder, sary 3 
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SIRACH 32. 11-14 


i: 47At the time of departure? be not last, 
Depart home *and linger not? ; 

12 *And (therc) whatsoever cometh up in thy mind, speak”, 
“In the fear of God and not in foolishness‘’. 

13 4And for all these things4 bless thy Maker, 
Who satisfieth thee with His bounty. 


14 °f He that seeketh God will receive discipline, 


And he that resorteth to Him diligently shall obtain *favour®*. 


ca 


XXXII. (XXXV.) 14-17. (a) The god-fearing and the sinful mau: a contrast (= 2+ 2 distichs). | 


y-¥ &) has: m4 dun qroas sua (2) 1 amNnn Ss span nya (1) 
saat qa Sp aby oxy (4) ff oomas van by andy’ nya (3) 
$5 soma xh Sy masva (6) pn odes aim] [ava] (5) 
(1) ‘At the appointed time linger not (be not last) ; | 
(2) Depart to thy home and accomphsh (thy) will. 
(3) At table-time multiply not words ; 
(4) But if anything comes up in thine heart, speak. 
(5) Depart to thy house and accomplish (thy) will, 
(6) In the fear of God and not in foolishness’ (ad for 52). 
Gx does not recognize (3) and (4), which = $ of v. 11 essentially: (3) 1s a variant of (1), WED and ynbyi being 
corruptions of the vartants "OD and mde (so Smend). Smend adopts (4) as the true text of v.12a3 while | 
Peters follows & and corrects it by (5) zz Reading WWD) NY2 G ev wpa e&eyepou (ui & surgendi = avaoraceas 
Clem, Alex. paced. ii. 7. 56): reading of G ts secondary. ¥ fexi 7PhO Nya = “at the time appointed’ a-a Of 
cae pn paOupee = NANN be (Gen. xlii. 1): ® py obeh ? from (5); but Smend keeps here Ib So ® (4) above 
(and Smend): Cx exet matte cae move ta evOvpnpata cov, This partly corresponds to 8 (5) above ; correcting by G& 
Peters reads :{87 nbe’y pny ov’ c-e So (6) above correcting a at end to rb: G& wu HN apaprys Noy 
urepnhave, P reading NNOAA xy and “on. ad aby by by Cr «cat emt Tovrots (ui # et super his omnibus) 
e-e The genuine text of this verse runs in ® thus: yy PY wanvin | row npr dy via Thus ts preceded by 
a variant which has X37 for Dv in line 1, and gives as line 2 W of v.15.b; é ts followed by another variant 
which runs: tybana wy | nd np bs cyan tit ze. ‘He that sceketh things pleasing to God will receive 
discipline, and He will answer him in his prayer’ [/Azs = S substantzally: ‘he who seeketh the service of God 
receiveth instruction; and when he prayeth before Him He heareth him alk tk has: o oj3oupevos xuptov exde£erat | P 
mratdtay, Kat or opOptCovres evpnoovaw evdoxtay ff & o poBoupevos (P from v. 16): W via 8-2 Reading SI ' 
' 


means ‘to make brilliant’ in xliii. §, 13 (where it is similarly rendered by @: see critical notes ad Zec.) : so here it might 

be rendered ‘ flasheth’—‘ In front of the hail flasheth the lightning, and in front of the shamefast flasheth favour’. ; 

[Prof. Schechter suggests #72"; cp. 1 Kings xx. 19=‘ be urgent’; but the word is a doubtful one. A common meaning 

of N¥3 is ‘to be victorious ’.J / . 
12. In the fear of God and not in foolishness. # text has ‘in the fear of God and without lack of anything’, 

which may be a reminiscence, as Schechter suggests, of Ps. xxxiv. 9: ‘O fear Jahveh, His holy ones: for there is no 

lack (72M) to them that fear Him’: but see critical note. | 
13. And for all these things bless thy Maker. This, according to Schechter (IVisdom of Ben-Sira, p. 32), 

implies the institution of grace over food (j127 NI73), which was undoubtedly very old; it was, of course, based on | 











Deut. viii. 10. 
Who satisfieth thee. Lit. ‘who saturateth thee’ (71727); cp. Gr (ueOvoxovra ce). 


XXNII. 14 —XXXIIL. 31 (=E& NNXV. 14—ANXVI. 16@ and XXX. 25-40). Here a new section of the book 
begins. The main themes that emerge in it are: (1) Wisdom above all else consists in foresight against danger. The 
imprudence of the ungodly man is the result of pride, and the blindness so engendered ; the pious man, on the other 
hand, finds the right path by study of the Law and attention to its teaching (xxxii. 14 —xxxiil. 6 = Ur xxxv. 1.4 —xxxvi. 6): | 
(2) a justification of the apparent arbitrariness of providential choice (xxxiii. 7-15 = Ge xxxvi. 7-15); (3) an appealto | 
the rulers and guides of the people to listen (xxxiii. 16-18 = Ut xxxvi. 16a, xxx. 25-27). All this, as Smend points out, 
is introductory to the teaching that follows on (a) the importance of maintaining independence (xxxiii. 19-23 = Gh xxx. 
28-32); and (4) on keeping slaves and subordinates in order (xxxiil. 24-31 = G& xxx. 33-40). 

(a) XXXII. 14-7 (= NAXV. 14-17). 

14. And he that resorteth to Him diligently ... Cp. xviil. 14. 
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SIRACH 82. 15-19 


a” 15 He that seeketh out the Law ‘shall gain her‘, 
) iBut the hypocrite} shall be snared thereby®. 

, 16*! They that fear Jahveh discern His judgement', 
| » And elicit guidance from the darkness™*. 

| 17 "The man of violence™ °wresteth reproofs°, 

\ ’And forceth the Law to suit his necessity”. 


(0) XXNIDL(XXNXV.) 18-24. Forethought before action (= 2+2+ 2 distichs). 
18 “A wise man’ ‘will not conceal understanding®, 
tAnd a scorner® “will not receive instruction", 
19 * Without counsel carry out nothing ; 
“And after the deed”, *rue it not*. 
(p. first variant in W) = & evdoxiav (& benedictionem = evdoyav): W fexé AIpD ‘an answer * bhp, 15 
wanting in 3 11 So B® (AID): Et euwAnaOnoerat avrov J) mbabnin (cp. Prov. xxvi. 18: ‘as a madman’) 
G cat o vmoxpwopevos kK-k ®) has this verse in feo forms: the variant runs: TYOND || WL wD oy 
:oado wesy m2 (m. nv2am) = $ I Reading first line as variant above: & o PoBouperoe xuptov eupnoovow 
koma (O' Dav pI NV) mm 3)! NYY ALI mbianni (2. wesy): G xa Sexatapara ws Gas eFayovow 
(Pa free rend, of B3': or possibly reading "ss Bw): 3 = W variant (see above), which may be a correction of the 
original (or paraphrase suggested () by a corrupt reading Ward for A’) nn Reading DON WSN = & 
avOpwros apaprodos: O20 YN = S 0-0 WH) MIND AY = Ck exxAwee eAeypor (‘ reproof’ séxg.): 3 ‘ concealeth 


instruction ’ PoP 2) TIN Je IDA ANNI: Ek nae kata to OeAnpa avrov (= 2 SI ANNI) evpyoce (248 eferpioxet : 
1? eAxveee [Smend}) ovyxpypa: 3 ‘and according to his will (= @&) maketh his way’ (4a /. sn™N_for Ws) 
9-1 has this verse in three forms ; two tn the text and one in the margin (W' WW mg.) rer ®) (all three forms) 


Don ten = S: G& amp Bovdys (= 2 Typ urs: so Smend reads) #8 Reading saz naz Nb (Smend): & ov py 
rapty Stavonpa (Siavonpa = Sy): WY Aen nOD NS: we ane np NO: Wo mg. Soy mp xd: S$ ‘will not leave 
4 wisdom when it is hidden’ (combining napidy with W') t-t Reading yr with B': & addorpos cae vmepypavos 
(wusreading WY as NW) = yn Wt (HP and W my.); but the sing. verb that follows (FH or Wd) suggests that TN 
ts an addition ; the line ought also to begin with \: so 3 (=) ua Reading an np sb (Smend) : 
2) mg. myo mp xd: We AN joe NO: WD rinvd ae® xb = S: G ov caranrygee oBov =? mw nm xd 
(? corruption of AN Ap x) | Peters reads line i: Soy ama xb non ts ‘a wise man doth not dissemble wit’ : 


in line 2 he follows 9 ‘and a scorner guardeth not his tongue "|. A? che end of v, 18 E+ Kae pera ro romoa per 
aurov avev Bovdys (bul 70 155 >; and N® marks the words with an astertsk); the words have arisen from 


a correction of 19b; as they stand they vield no sense (avev Bovdys repetition of 19 3) Vv @ Eth praem. fili 
wow Zit, ‘and after thy deed’: 2 Peyo NN: Gk cae ev ro momoa ce (248. 155 > ce): Uf. wat pera to motnoat 
( /rom end of previous verse) = & et post factum S-X ® ASpnn by: py petapedou (pet avtou end of 2. 18 has 


15. He that seeketh out the Law shall gain her. Cp. iv.12. The same Hebr. word (1p*5") occurs in both passages, 
and & renders in both passages ‘shall be filled’. By ‘seeking’ (E17) the Law is probably meant investigating it 
(searching out its meaning ; cp. the technical use of the verb U7 in this sense in later Hebrew; also (779). Cp. 
Ps. cxix. 45. 

the Hoeecrite: i.e. the man who is not in earnest about the Law or its fulfilment, and who therefore only 
pretends to be interested. Only those who love the Law will discover its secrets; cp. John vil. 17. 

16. They that fear Jahveh discern His judgement. Cp. Prov. xxviii. 5. 

And elicit guidance from the darkness. NKnowledge of God’s will, gained by the study of the revelation of 
it, will prove a beacon illuminating the darkness of life’s journey. Possibly, as has been suggested, Ben-Sira has in 
mind the great lighthouse of Pharos off Alexandria, which he may have seen. For the idea cp. Prov. vi. 23; Ps. cxix. 105. 

17. The man of violence wresteth reproofs. Cp. xxi.6. He will accept no guidance. 

And forceth the Law to suit his necessity. So #. In @& otyxpmua = prob. DED, ie. ‘justice’. In its 
original form € may have suggested (reading €Actoce for etpycer) : ‘and will drag justice to suit his will.’ 

(4) XXXII. 18-24 (= G& NXXV. 18-24). 

18 A wise man will not conceal understanding, And a scorner ... Here ‘conceal’ apparently = ‘let be 
concealed’, let lie dormant; and the verse, as a whole, seems to mean: the wise man will take care to discover what 
course is demanded by prudence, and then to follow it: while ‘the scorner’, i.e. the proud, wicked man, obsessed by 
his own conceit, is not willing to receive advice (‘instruction’). Illustrate the general idea from Prov. xii. 15 (‘The 
way of the foolish is right in his own eyes; but he that is wise hearkeneth unto counsel’). The verse states a 
general principle which is illustrated in what follows (forethought and prudence is necessary befure an effective course of 
action can be followed). The alternative for line 2 offered by #'(= S) is: ‘And the scorner doth not guard his 
tongue,’ i.e. is imprudent and reckless in speech; cp. Prov. xxi.23f- For G, the text of which 1s in much disorder, see 
critical note. 


19. Without counsel... Cp. xxxvii. 16 (&). 
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SIRACH 82. 20 


33. 3 
20 °Tn a way set with snares’ walk not, 
And stumble not at an obstacle twice’. 
21 abBe not careless’ “ina way...... G 
22 4And in thy paths be wary®*. 
23 °'In all thy works guard thyself *, 
«For he that so doeth keepeth the commandment ®°. 
24 He that observeth the Law guardeth himself", 
And he that trusteth in Jahveh ‘shall not be brought to shame’. 


(c) NNXIT. (AXANXVL) 1-3. Loyalty to God's Law brings its own reward {= 3 distichs). 


1 Him that feareth Jahveh no evil befalleth, 

But Jin temptation) ‘she shall again be delivcred>*. 
2!™He that hateth the law is not wise”, 

2 And is tossed about “like a ship in a storm?”!. 
3 °A man of discernment Pdiscerneth the Word?, 

9 And the Law ‘is faithful unto him as the Urim?2°. 


arisen from peraptehou) s-¥ Bnepw PII: G& ev odo avrimrmuaros: S ‘in a way of steepness : 2-2 PW) F952 
mya: Gh ev Awdeow: /. ev bw dis (Hart) = S aa has these two lincs in a double form (34° and 3’) 
bb and? moan Sk = G&S e-e ¥g' FNM JIA ‘in the way of (?) the spoiler’: BY ope s JIA = S: G& ew 
ode axpooxor@ = ? 9132 JIA (so Peters reads). [In Rabbinic Heb. MSH occurs in the sense “round and smooth’: 
NEN might have some such meaning : I apparently corrupt| a-d ? ANI ANNAN (se read) = S: G xa aro 
Tov Texvoy cou pudagae = 320 MANN (3h") e-e has this verse in a double form (3 and BW) Ll 3 
Job) Wee poy baa (8 pay for pPeye): W=S: G@ ev mate epyo moreve ty Wuyy cov (2? moreve for 
mpogeye: Cp. 24a) 8-8 Reading WS) Ww Ar Ay ° (= w*): DW! Aas AN aby Tey bu p= S: Gea yap 
touro ear tpynots evrohwy (= ? MID TW? TW %3D: so Peters reads) b-b 7 yaa aw An TWN: & o morevev 
(cp. 7. 23) vonp (248 xupip = L) npooeye evrokas: S ‘he that keepeth his way keepeth the commandment of 
God? (cp. Prov. xvi. 17) 4 hay NO: G arroOqvera (= IBM: His may: be right): & ‘shall not perish for 
ever’ 33 DN (7D) a late Hebr. formation ; also again in xliv. 20: {VB 2 more common, e.g. iv. 17, Vi. 7, 
xlil. 11) Kk Reading bn ne” (or poo avi = S. Smend ): Gi wat wadw efedecrar (B) defective) lye 
wanting in & m-m Fy ATIN Ne DIM nd (rightly): G amp codos ov puogoe vopov n-n Reading Donn 
[INI apjona (Smend): Go be vmoxpwoperos ev avte (= ?ababnen cp. &XSii. 15) ws ev xarary:de wAotov jayDD = 
myd ‘storm’; a noun not otherwise attested | o-0 2. 3 wanting In & PoP BIT Pay: Gk exmorevoer vopw 
(vopos = Seb) 1S CES Ra 105) 14H. ee INTIM: & Kat o ropos avr@ atotos ws epwrnpa ondov (only 
B Sixatov [epornpa an explan. addition|) = 72083 DNNI o atm (so Leters, but without iB) Smend am 
7 nvep naoy ‘and the Law is for him an amulet, a band on the hand‘ rrz. 4 wanting in 8. From here 
fo xxxv. 11 there is a gap in the Hebrew MS. consisting of two leaves (= seventy-two lines), Here again W appa- 
rently must have contained doublets. 8-8 Qi eroysavov Aoyov = IT PIT t-t Gk cat ovras = F301 (cp. XXXII. 2) 
u-U & axovebyon = 2 nyse (or prawn): Gh? read Nif v-¥ Gr ovvinoov: 3 et conservabit (= ? ovvrnpncoy =? 
sry (cf. Isa. viti, 16)) wow Reading xa tore with 248 &c. Syro-Hex % (8 7O &c. Kat ours): cp. NY XI. 7, 
XXXV. I x8 8 ‘like a swift wheel’: €f rpoxos apa&ys (% quasi mota carri): = 2absy dsbaa (cp. Isa. xxviii. 28) 
y-¥ G omhayyva pwpov 2-2 Reading AMM jDSI: G ws akov atpeopevos (afwr = jDIN Exod. xiv. 25): 5S ‘like 


20, And stumble not at an obstacle twice. For the figure of the obstacle (stumbling-block) cp. Isa.viii. 14. The 
verse appears to mean: do not persist in a course beset with pitfalls; after stumbling at one obstacle, learn the lesson ; 
be warned and do not run the risk of stumbling a second time. 

21, 22, Be not careless... be wary. Repeating the general sentiment of the preceding verses. Possibly the 
corrupt word at the end of v. 21 meant ‘smooth’; ‘ Be not careless in a way that is smooth ’—a warning ‘ not to trust 
too much to the apparent ease and simplicity of a course’ (Edersheim). 

23. In all thy works guard thyself... keepeth the commandment. ‘In the Rab. literature (T. B. Berakoth 
32 4) the exposing of oneself to danger is regarded as a transgression of the Scriptural words (Deut. iv. 9): “Vt pT 


Ja 7NE a (‘Only take heed to thyself and keep [guard] thy soul [self)”] (Schechter). 4 
24. He that observeth the Law... Cp. Prov. xvi. 17, xix. 16 (‘ He that keepeth the commandment keepeth his 
soul’), xxii. §. Good fortune and happiness are the reward of loyalty tothe Law and its diligent observance. Therefore 
the observance of the Law appeals to the highest self-interest. This verse forms a natural transition to the paragraph 
that follows. 
ic) XXXIIL. 1-3 (= G@ XXXVI. 1-3). 
1. no evil befalleth. Cp. Job v.19. 
in temptation. Or ‘trial’. 
he shall again be delivered. viz. from the evil or misfortune that may threaten ; cp. Prov. xii. 21. 
2. And is tossed about... And so is likely to founder. For the figure cp. 4 Ezra xi. 42. 
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SIRACH 33. 4-9 


(2) XNNIIL (XXNVL) 4-6. Against thoughtlessness, especially in teaching (=3 distichs). 


4'Prepare thy speech’, tand sot “let it be heard"; 
‘Bind up* instruction, “and then reply". 

5 *Like a cart-wheel® Sis the mind of a fool’, 
And his thought like a rolling wheel-rim* 

6 *Like a saddled horse is the love of a fool® ; 
Under *whatever rider? he neighs. 


(e) NNNUDL. (XXXVI) 7-15. Divine preferences in Naturc and Man Justificd 
(=3+2+24+2+42 distichs). 

7 ‘Why is one day distinguished from another‘, 

“When all daylight in the year is from the Sun®? 
8 "By God’s <great? wisdom® they were distinguished, 

"And He differentiated® ¢seasons and feasts®. 
9 Some ' He blessed and hallowed", 

And others He made ‘ordinary days’. 


a pig [are all his thoughts] " msreadimg AM as 3N a-a So 5: Gt unmos ets oyetav (S* A.V. &c. oxetov 2 307 
tooxtor > 253 Syto-Hex ioyetos) ws dehos poxos (but xe-8 rightly pepos: cp. 3): for pwoxos V 70 have porxos (35 
254 edoporxos) b-b So Ge: 3 (taevactly) + whoever loves him’ ee So 3 (+‘ of the year’ afer ‘day’) = 
pqs ore oy oy and (Smend): Ge ba te NpEpa npepas virepexet Fl So G: 3S ‘seeing that all lights serve’ 
(misreading wv =‘ from the Sun’ as tet — serve’) *the days of the year’ &-© So 3 (corrected): Gv yrorer 
1 Gk nar nAXuwcer (= mat) eS = Dy) ony b-h So 3 (cf. Gen. ii. 3): Gt avvpooer cat pacer (253 V 
Syro-Hex yrdoynce cat aryoce) ini Gk ees apeOpov npepov 


(Z2) XNNIIL. 4-6 (= & XXXVI. 4-6). From the theme of the desirableness of pious study of the Law the writer here 
passes to the work of the Teacher of the Law. The good teacher will take care that oral instruction is preceded by 
careful preparation. As in the preceding subsection the point is emphasized by a contrast. . 

4. Prepare thy speech... Apparently the writer is thinking of the teacher who is answering questions. ; 

Bind up instruction. Cp. Is. viii. 16. ‘The metaphor is from provisions for a journey that are packed up 


(Edersheim). The subject to be taught should have been well thought out beforehand—made compact, and pre- 
served for future use. 


and then. i.e. and only then. 


5. Like a cart-wheel ... A contrast. The mind of a ‘fool’, i.e. an uninstructed person (the exact opposite of the 
type described in 7. 4), is ‘like a cart-wheel’, i.e. has no fixed convictions, but changes constantly like a wheel that is 
ever revolving. : 

6. Like a saddled horse is the love of a fool... Not only the mind, but also the affections of a ‘fool’ are equally 
uncertain, Just as the saddled horse, in the joy of free movement and exercise, cares not who rides him, but neighs to 
signalize his exhilaration; so the careless ‘fool’ is indifferent as to the object on which (or on whom) he lavishes his 
transient affections. On the other hand, the pious are particularly careful to cultivate only the society of the pious, 
and to shun that of evil-doers. @& (cf. R.V. and critical note) has misunderstood the verse. 


(e) XXXILI.7-15 (=€ XNXVL.7-15). Godin His unfathomable wisdom has willed that creation should be organized 
in a series of opposites and contrasts. In themselves all men, so far as their creation is concerned, are ona level, just as 
all the days of the year derive their light equally from acommon source, the Sun; but justas God has distinguished some 
days (the festivals and holy-days) from others, so has He distinguished some men from others—notably (the writer implies) 
Israel from the heathen nations. The passage, as Smend suggests, was probably directed primarily against the Hel- 
lenists, who were striving to break down distinctions between Israel and the outside world, at the time when he aa 
For the passage as a whole cp. 4 Ezra v. 23 f., and the following from the Midrash ( Zech. on Numbers Nt"3): ‘Out 
of certain classes of things God has chosen one. Of days the seventh was chosen and sanctified. Of years, too, the 
seventh was chosen as the sabbatical year; and out of seven sabbatical years one was selected as the jubilee. Of 
countries God made choice of Palestine. Of the heavens Araboth (i.e. the highest of the seven heavens) was chosen 
for God’s throne. Of nations Israel was the choice; and of the tribes of Israel that of Levi.’ See further the M/zdr. rab. 
on Cant. ii. 1. The following passage from W/édr. Tuanch. (already referred to above) is cited by Cowley-Neubauer, 
p. xxvi (Exodus, 1 T211N, p. 1094; cp. also T.B. Suahedrin 65 6): ‘Turnus Rufus asked this question of R. iglenoee 
said tohim: Why is one day different from another? He said to him: And why is one man different from another ? 
He said to him: Because the Lord wills ; and the Sabbath also is because the Lord wills. a 

7. Why is one day distinguished from another. viz. in length, according to Ryssel (see 7 4): but it ce 
natural to suppose that the distinctions of holy and profane are referred to, which are worked out in what follows. 
Note that the days are regarded as real entities (cf. Job iii). i P ; ars: : ane 

8. By God's great wisdom. The answer to all questions is: God has so willed, and His will is unfathomable : 
“they were separated by a divine decree’ (Edersheim). Cp. the Midrash extract cited above. 

9. He blessed and hallowed. Cf. Gen. ii. 3 (of the Sabbath). a8 ree ee 

others He made ordinary days. ‘Lit. “ He put into the number of days”; i.e. days distinguished by not we 
further than their “number” (in the month or year). In this use of the word signifying ~ number”, the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin languages agree’ (Edersheim). 
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SIRACH 33. 10-16 


iLikewise alsoj all men *are made from the clay*, 
And Adam was created 'of earth’. 
Tn His great wisdom™ God distinguished them, 
And differentiated "their ways®. 
Some He blessed and exalted, 
And others He hallowed °and brought nigh to Himself° ; 
PSome He cursed “and abased", 
* And overthrew them’ from their place*. 
' As the clay is in the power of the potter*, 
“To fashion it" according to his good pleasure ; 
vSo is man’ in the power “of his creator™, 
*To make him according to His ordinance*. 
Over against evil (stands)’ the good, and against death? life ; 
2 Likewise over against the godly” the sinner”. 
“Even thus look upon all the works of God*, 
bEach different”, one the opposite of the other. 


(f) XXNIIL 16-18 (XXXVI. 16a, XXX. 25-27). Ben Sira’s right to give instruction asserted 
(= 242 distichs). 


°I. indeed‘, “came last of all®, 
“As one that gleaneth® after the grape-gatherers : 


JY GY) St fobs (5 ren k-k So S: Gi ano eéadous 1-1 G& ex yost S ‘of dust’ m-m GF ev wAnOee 
emotnpns: S&S renders as in v. 8 abov: 1-2 G zas odous avrov: S ‘[and He made them] inhabitants of 
the earth’ (P confusing OMNIS and oNISAN; cf. 1 Kings xviii. 6, LNN [Smend]) 0-0 @ Kau mpos avtoy 
nyycey (= vos): S ‘and they attained unto Him’ (= yosy yam) P2y6 (= S) pracm. xu 
4-4 G xat eranewooes: S ‘and overthrew’ rr Gi xat avecrpewev (157 avetpeev) avrovs: S ‘and rooted 
them out’ 8-8 G& ano oracews avrow (=? DIN or DIM: so Smend): H# a separatione ipsorum 
(=A amo anootacews avtwr): S ‘from their habitations’ (=? nav) t-t Gi ws amydos Kepapeos ev 
xetpt avrov (S supports ‘in the hand of the potter’) u-u Reading with 70 mhacat auto (avtov): cp. & plasmare 
illud et disponere (+-omnes viae eius); @ doublef: the ordinary reading of G wmaca at oboe avtov zs a 
corruption of the true reading |S combines 13a and b thus: ‘as the clay, which is fashioned in the hand of 
the potter’ } ‘-v Reading ovrws avOpwros 248 = 1 8; other ALSS. of & ovros arOpwrot W-W rou vrowoavtos 
avurov 248 (other WSS. avrovs) X-% €& amodovvar avrois xara Ty Kptow avtov (last three words = WDD): & ‘to 


set him over all his works’ (misreading wEwna as Yea: the whole line in W prob. ran: WavI22 NN ne) 
¥¥s¥ S4‘is created ’ 77 cach case (an unnecessary addition) 2-Z G& ovrws anevarre evoeBovs apaprwdos (248 70 
Syro-Hex 253 V ovrws amevavts [rou] apaprwdou [o | evoeBns): S ‘and over against light was created darkness’ 
a2 So Gr: S ‘so hath God manifested all His works’ (? confusion of Mn and mn: so Smend) b-b Gi duo bv0 
(S77 oe oe) — 55 eps sli 24 c-¢ & kayo: & (nne reading) ‘and I also’ (= *3N7E3)) dd Gr exyaros 
nypunvgoa: S ‘came last’ (mmx many) =? 2 NWN (Gi ? mrsunderstood “HA (from ma); if = NND as 8 
renders: so Edershetm) €e Gk ws xakapwpevos = ? Sbyn95 ff G& eplaca = nap (-1 went ahead’): 
& ‘I stood’ (= ‘nnp): @ speravi (= np) o7 emend fo superavi (Brelschneider) se So S: tt Anvov 


10. Likewise also all men are made from the clay. Cp. Job x. 9. 

11. In His great wisdom. i.e. for reasons known only to Himself; they are beyond the human mind to fathom. 

their ways. i.e. their destinies (Smend). 

12. Some He blessed . . . others He hallowed... Israel and the priesthood (within Israel) are referred to 
(Smend). For the phraseology cp. Num. xvi. 5f. It was the special privilege of the priests to ‘come near’ (cp. 
“bring nigh’ in 124) to God: cp. Ezek. xl. 46, xlii. 13, xlv. 4. 

Some He cursed and abased . .. The heathen nations outside Israel, regarded in the lump, are apparently 
referred to, especially, however, those (in Canaan) that were overthrown by Israel: cp. Gen. ix. 25-27. 

13. As the clay is in the power (lit. hand) of the potter... For the figure cp. Jer. xviii. 4, and its application 
by St. Paul in Rom. ix. 21. 

To make him according to His ordinance. For the text see critical note. y (‘to render to him according 
to his judgement ’) misunderstands the original, and introduces an alien thought. 

15. Even thus look upon all the works of God. Cp. Qofe/. vii. 13 (‘Consider the work of God: for who can 
make that straight which He hath made crooked ?’). 

Each different. Or ‘two and two’ (G&S); cp. xhi. 24. 

(7) XXXAIII. 16-16 (= G@ NXNNVI. 16a, XNXN. 25-27). Although he comes last in the succession of teachers Ben- 
Sira asserts his right to be heard. He is conscious that what he has to say has been gleaned largely from predecessors ; 
but his labour has been directed towards one end—to select and gather together what is most important for practical 
wisdom in the affairs of life. Therefore the leaders of the people ought to pay close attention to his message. For the 
general idea cp. xxiv. 30 ff. 

16. came last of all. sc. of the wise. G jypimrnoa might mean ‘I was studious’, i.e. strove by study to acquire 
wisdom ; Wisd. vi. 16. 
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SIRACH 33. 16-24 


‘I advanced ‘ by the blessing of God, 
And filled «my winepress® as a grape-gatherer. 
17 (xxx. 26) "Consider that not for myself alone have I laboured, 
iBut! for all that seek Jwisdom!"! 
}) 18 (xxx. 27) Listen unto me‘, ye leaders 'of the people}, 
And ye rulers of the congregation, give ear! 


(g) NNNII. 19-23 (NXX. 28-32). Against surrendering one’s independence to others 
=2+2-+2 distichs). 
| 19 (xxx. 28) To son or wife, to brother or friend, 
Give no power over thyself while thou livest ; 
™ And give not thy goods "to another® 
°So as to have to ask for them again°™. 
20 (xxx. 29) Whilst thou art yet alive and breath remaineth in thee, 
» Give not any creature power over thyself?. 
21 (xxx. 30) lor it is better that thy children ask of thee 
ce "Than that thou shouldst look to the hand of thy sons". 
22 (xxx. 31) In all thy works "remain uppermost’, 
And® tlet no stain come on thine honour’. 
23 (xxx. 32) When" the days of thy life are ended, 
"In the day” of death, ‘distribute thine inheritance’. 





(4) XNNITI. 24-31 (XXX. 33-40). Ox the treatment of subordinates 
(=14+2+2+1+42+41 distichs). 


4 (SxX. 33)  Fodder® and stick and burdens’ for an ass, 
*Bread and discipline? and work for a servant! 


th y, 17 wanting in & i G& adda ( +a N'A) iC 155 296 coguar: ofher MSS. radar I-K SoG § 
(du/ 248 > pov) 1) G Ado: dul 55 254 Aawv = S$: cp. W et omnes populi m-m & fransposes these clauses 
soas to make them follow the next verse (20) nu $ ‘to others’ = & (Cod. Amat. aliis); so Syro-Hex 
°° S ‘to return and beg from them’: G wa py perapednbes den wept avrev (perapednbers prob. a false transi. of 
aw; so Smend) PP So S: G py addakns ceavrov ( “sell not thyself *) wavy capxe: % non immutabit se 
omnis caro a-4 5 ( frech’) ‘than that thou shouldst beg from them’ rr So $ Sah = C (ywov vrepavw) = 
nbynd ma (Deut. xxviii. 13): B umepayov 8 So 248 7o Syro-Hex x8 S$; ofhers > © tt Gt wy Bos popov ev 
ty Sokn cov UpUN G ev nuepa. . . ev cape: franspose with & Y-¥ @r Stados xAnpovoptay (= abny bron cp. Is. 
xlix. 8): S ‘cause thy sons to inherit thy money ’ Ww Certain MSS. (248 &c.) pr. uf. wept Govhow (% de disciplina 
servorum) * & yopragpara (A 254 Sah yopracpa = S) = NADD y SoG: Honus =S wt §& transposes 





Here (in the middle of «. 16) occurs the great transposition in the Greek MSS. and the versions derived from the 
Greek. See further note on xxx. 24-25. 
I advanced. viz. in wisdom. The Hebrew word (‘NOP = éf6aca) means ‘I went to meet’, ‘anticipated’. The 
author attributes this advance to the grace of God (‘ by the blessing of God’). 


as a grape-gatherer. Ben-Sira here explicitly affirms his indebtedness to previous teachers. For the figure 
cp. Isa. xxiv. 13. 


17. Consider... wisdom. = xxiv. 34. 

1s. Listen unto me, ye leaders Of the people... For the address to rulers cp. xlv. 26; others, of course, are 
included: cp. Matt. xiii. 9, &c. (‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear’), and the similar passages in Rev. ii. 7, 17, 
29, tii. 6, &c. 

(g) NNXIII. 19-23 (= G XXX. 28-32). 

19. Give no power over thyself. So as to become dependent on them. ; ee ‘ L 

20. Give not any Creature power over thyself. Ryssel thinks that €& (see critical note) = T3732 JUD) WNT ON, 
“exchange not thyself with any flesh’, i.e. do not allow any other person during thy lifetime to usurp thy place: 
following Edersheim he suggests that S misinterpreted TIF by the Aram. N71 ‘lord’. 

21. look to the hand of thy sons. Cp. xl. 29 (‘ Aman that looketh to a stranger’s table’); Ps. cxxiii. 2 ( Behold, 
as the eyes of servants (look) unto the hand of their master’). Cp. the saying preserved in Adoth de R. Nathan (90 a): 
‘If a man eat of the property of his father or of his mother or of his children, his mind is not established ; much more 
when he eateth of the property of others’ (cited by Edersheim). } 

22. And let no stain come on thine honour. As would probably be the case in a position of dependence ; for the 
expression cp. xviii. 15, xliv. 19. . 

23. In the day of death, distribute thine inheritance. In the so-called Second Alphabet of Ren-Sira the 
saying occurs in the following form: ‘ Hide, my son, thy wealth in thy life and conceal it ; and to thy heirs give it not 
till the day of thy death.” Note that the dying man is to distribute the patrimony ; written testamentary dispositions 
Were apparently not usual (Smend). 

(A) XXXL. 24-31 (= G@ NNX. 33-40). 

24. Fodder and stick... Cp. Prov. xxvi. 3 (“A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod for the back of 
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SIRACH 33. 25-31 


G(S) 25 (xxx. 34) °Put thy servant to work*, "and he will seek rest? ; 
©Leave his hands idle‘, and he will seek liberty ! 
26 (xx. 35) 4 Yoke and thong bow down the neck, 


And for an evil servant (there are) *stocks and chastisement.°* 
27 (xxx. 36) ‘Put thy servant to work’, 8that he be not idle®; 
(xxx. 37) For "idleness® teacheth much mischief. 
28 (xxx. 38) 'Appoint him (a task) in thy house! such as befitteth him, 
And if he obey not jmake his fetters heavy?. 
29 * But be not overbearing* against any creature, 
And do nothing 'that is without right!. 
30 (xxx. 39)" Hast thou an only servant”, let him be as *thyself"— 
°For 'thou hast need of him as thy very self ?°. 
31 ™ Hast thou an only servant™, treat him as “thy brother "— 
°r Be not jealous against thy very life’?! 
‘ 
aa  epyacae ev wade = WAYA WBy: A> (dy Aomototeleuton) b-b So 248 «ae Cytnoe avanavow = & (5 
‘and give him no rest’): B &c. kat evpyoes Krad. e-e So G&: 3 ‘if thou raise his head’ (Preading DUA 
for 327) i-d S&S > e-e Gr operat cat Bacavan = 2? DYVDN NIDA: orpeBdrwrnproy (Symm.) = naanp 
Jer. XX. 2: Bacantew = 1D" iv. 17 (Smend) ial nS = JIaya Way: Oh euBadre avrov es epyacray e-s So 
Ge = Psy" Gash bob & apyra = myy 1 5 ‘give him power in thine house’ = ? 7m33 wrpan (Smead): 
Qk es epya xaracrncov (+ avrov & Syro-Hex) J) G& Bapwor ras nedas avrou (> avrov &* AC G46.) 307 Bapuvoy 
ras Tebas cp. % curva illum compedibus IK Gt cae py meperocevoys = amine (Smcnd), or better, perhaps, 
a misreading by G (wm) for ann (in Neo-Hebr. =‘ be boastful’, ‘ overbearing’, cp. a Prov. xxi. 24) 
IM] & ave xpivews = DELD xba: $ ‘which is not in the Law’ m-m S ‘If one is thy servant’: G « (sead as) 
eT oot olKerNS ut O& ov (but 248 = & y Wwxy cov) 0-0 In Gk these clauses are transposed: the order 


adopted above ts supported by 3 — P-P Gr ws n Wuxy cov embenoets avrg: & ‘like thee is thy loss” (# read wa DMN or 
won: so Smend) aa Reading abehgov (_ for ceavrov B) with eA C &c. Syro-Hex & S rv QE ore ev apart 


exmnoo (= 7PM) avroy: S ‘do not fight against the blood of thy soul’ =? ]Wa2 D173 N3pN bx (so read) 





‘discipline’ here; it corresponds to ‘stick’ in line 1. Cp. Prov. xxix. 19. 
25. Put thy servant to work. Lit. ‘ work with thy servant’; cp. xiii. 4 (“make a slave of’). 
Leave his hands idle = 79, which $ misread 15 D171 (so Edersheim). 

26, Yoke and thong bow down the neck. The terms are applicable to a beast of burden, which is, no doubt, in 
the writer's mind. The word rendered ‘thong’ (iuds) or ‘strap’ refers probably to some sort of rough harness. In 
Isa.v. 18 and Job xxxix. 10 it = nay ‘cord ’—in theslatter passage the cord or band by which an animal is controlled 
(‘Canst thou bind the wild-ox with his band in the furrow?’). For the phrase ‘ bow down the neck’ Cp. vii. 23 &. 

stocks and chastisement. For the ‘stocks’ (M220) cp. Jer. xx. 3, xxix. 26; 2 Chron. xvi. lo. It was an 


instrument of punishment which compelled a crooked posture, or distorting (72) apparently, and, though not « 
recognized in the Law, is referred to (with the ‘collar’ or manacle [P38] and the ‘fetters’ [see 7. 28 below]) as 
a method of disciplining disobedient servants and other refractory persons. All these restrained personal liberty. . 
By ‘chastisement’ (D°910") probably scourging is meant. The right of a master to inflict excessive punishment was, ‘ 

e 


fools’). For ‘discipline’ in the second line the Armenian has ‘the lash’, which may be a Correct interpretation of 


however, limited by the Law, even in the case of non-Israelitish slaves; and the sabbath rest was a humane 
institution by which they benefited (cf. Exod. xxi. 26 f, xxiii. 12; Deut. v.12f.). It must be borne in mind that the 
case contemplated in our text is that of the *ez7/ servant’. 

27. For idleness teacheth much mischief. Illustrate from 2 Thess. iil. 11. 

28. ‘make his fetters heavy. Cp. for the phrase Lam. iii. 7 (‘ He hath made my chain heavy’). f 

29. be not overbearing. The Hebr. text underlying & is usually supposed to mean ‘be not excessive’ (amin->y), 
sc. im punishment; for another view see critical note. In any case the rights even of foreign-born slaves were 
safeguarded in the Law. Thus if a master struck his slave so as to cause the loss of an eye or tooth, the slave was to : 
be free ; if death resulted on the same day the deed was avenged as a murder, but not if it ensued on a subsequent day | 7 
(cf. Exod. xxi. 20, 21, 26, 27). A fugitive slave, according to Deut. xxiii. 15, 16, was not to be delivered up to his master 
by those among whom he had taken refuge. : 

without right. i.e. contrary to the Law. 

30. an only servant. For the reading cp. critical note. This reading explains the apparent contradiction between 
the advice given in this and the following verse and the section that immediately precedes. For the transposition of 
clauses 4 and d see critical note. ; 

31. Be not jealous against thy very life. The original text probably ran ]t*2] D732 NIPN CN, lit. ‘be not jealous 
against the blood of thy soul (or thyself)’; ‘blood’ = life according to Gen. ix. 3 f. and other passages. & renders: 
‘and fight not with the blood of thy soul,’ i.e. with thine own blood—a rendering of the same text, probably. Smend, 
following Drusius and other scholars, supposes ‘with the blood’ here to represent "273, and explains this expression 


from the Aramaic sense of j*27 = ‘worth’ or ‘ price’: then the line may be interpreted : ‘for in him thou possessest one 
worth thy very self’: cp. A.V. (zv. 30) ‘because thou hast bought him with a price.’ 
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SIRACH 33. 31—34. 5 


$) (xxx. yo) If thou treat him ill, °and he proceed to run away’, 





On what way shalt thou find him ? 


(a) XXNNIV. (NXNI.) 1-8.) The vanity of dreams and divinations (=3+1+3+1 distichs). 


1* le who seeketh vanity findeth delusion,* 
>And dreams elate fools. 
2 As one catching at a shadow ‘and pursuing the wind‘, 
So is “he that trusteth4 *in dreams’. 
f Alike are mirror and dream‘, 
®The likeness of a face opposite a face®. 
45From the unclean what can be clean®, 
And from the false what can be truc ? 
Divinations and soothsayings and dreams are vain ; 
Even ‘as thou hopest (so) seeth thy heart‘. 


& ap 


ian] 


Gr 


8-8 Gr Kut anapas anodpa: & ‘and he goes and gets lost’ (73N) pid3) = ? nA 7M 

aa So 3S (cp. v. 2a): & xevar ae ednides car evdes acuver arvdpe: WL has sing. (vana spes et mendacium) 
'-b So d: S ‘and a dream is a vain delight’ (? = 23m ayn for (orybaa wyesnn) ce So & (avepor B, 
avepovs 248 347 Compl): 8 ‘and as one startling a bird’? = 4-4 So S: ko eneyor (H qui attendit ad) —-&8 So 
Gi: @ visa mendacia: S ‘to the vision of the night’ If 5 + thus is the vision’ (= 81 murror) ‘and dream 
of the night’: && zovro xara tovro (so 8 cf al Syro-Hex #© Syr Sah: duf B xara Tovtav) opadis even (route 
kara Touro = M3 at z.e. ‘like one another [are]’, &c.): & = & (hoc secundum hoc, &c.) se So Gk (karevarre 
TpocwTov opoopa npocwnor): ¥ ante faciem hominis similiudo hominis: 3 ‘opposite a person (N=IM) the 
likeness of a face’ b-h So @: G& = WI 1 Neo me = kabuproOnoetac: but read 7b} = kabapevorer 
Gp. adnBevoee next clause: so Ryssel): S has ‘and from the head of his people’ = wy txao musread from 
2 yer ‘it (he dream) expels innocency’: 3 points to a Hebr. text (2) 7IP AD ye, ‘out of wickedness 
what can be pure?’ (@ variant on text underlying G) | Edersh., Ryssel suggest pws for nav in Svr. variant | 
1 Gr ws wbwovens Gavracerat xapdia (= 2qad Mm NN WD; cp. Isa. xxvi. 17, LAN: read qab ayy Srin ws: 





If thou treat him ill... S$ renders: ‘because if thou afflict him he will go away and perish (or get lost); and by 
what way shalt thou find him?’ The runaway slave could not be recovered (see on z'. 29 above). 

AXNIV. 1-NNNVI. 16 (= G@ NNNI. IA-XNXNIIT. 13; ANNVI. 16 8-22). This division falls into six sub- 
sections, viz.: (a) xxxiv.1-8; (6) xxxiv. 9-17; (¢) xxxiv. 18-26; (@) xxxv. 1-11; (¢€) xxxv. 12-20; (f) xxxvi. 1-17. 
Its themes embrace a disquisition on the vanity of dreams, the practical value of true wisdom, acceptable and 
unacceptable sacrifice, the efficacy of the prayers of the oppressed, and, in conclusion, a prayer is set forth to God for 
His people. 

XANAIV = (XNNI). Three of these subsections are included in chap. xxxiv, viz.: (2) xxxiv. (xxxi.) 1-8; (4) xxxiv. 
9-17 (= xxxi. 9-20); (¢) xxxiv. 18-26 (= xxxi. 21-31). The theme of (a) is the futility of dreams, divinations, and 
soothsayings as sources of knowledge; with this the writer contrasts (4) the outcome of his own much-travelled 
experience, viz. that nothing can exceed in practical value, for the stress of life, the possession of true wisdom and the 
fear of the Lord: in (c) he turns to another subject, the ineffectiveness of sacrifices unaccompanied by a proper spirit 
and true repentance (this is continued in xxxv. I-11 [= @& xxxii. 1-13] by a paragraph on acceptable sacrifice). 

(2) XNNIV. iG XXXL.) 1-8. In his strong repudiation of belief in dreams Ben-Sira is much in advance of his time. 
Even the later Rabbis failed to reach so discriminating a standard, belief in the efficacy of dreams being practically 
universal among them. ‘The Jews of antiquity held almost the same views regarding dreams as did other ancient 
peoples’ (JE, iv. 837). False divination is denounced in Jer. xxviii. 8: cp. Qofed. v. 6 (Hebr. v. 7)- 

1. He who seeketh vanity findeth delusion. So S. G& has ‘A man without understanding hath vain and false 
hopes’. The aphoristic style of S here is probably more original. For thought cp. @. 24. ; 

dreams elate fools. For the variant of 5 here (‘A dream is a vain delight’) cp. the dictum of R. Simon b. Yochai 
(2nd cent. a.D.): ‘As there is no grain without chaff, so there is no dream without vain things.’ The Greck 
dvanrepoiy = ‘to furnish with wings’: then, metaph. ‘to excite, elate’. It may here represent Y°307 (in Cant. vi. 4 it = 
32057). 

2. pursuing the wind. Cp. Hos. xii. 2 (xii. 1 Hebr.). 5 (‘as one startling a bird’) is probably interpolated from 
xxvil. 18: cp. Prov. ix. 12 LXX. 

3. Alike are mirror and dream. Dream and mirror are alike in this, that the 1mage in both is a mere reflection as 
contrasted with the reality. There may be the further idea that as a mirror merely reflects what is placed opposite it, 
sO a dream merely portrays what is read into it. It may be made to mean anything. % (‘hoc secundum hoc visio 
somnorum ’) can only = ‘ all dreams are alike’. 

4. From the unclean what can be clean. Cp. Job xiv. 4. ae 

5. Divinations... The Latin qualifies the terms employed (‘divinations, soothsayings, dreams’): ‘divinatio 
etroris, auguria mendacia, somnia malefacientium,’ ‘reserving the rights of legitimate divination’ (Hart): cp. 7. 6. 

as thou hopest... The emended text yields an excellent sense. G is rendered by R.V.: ‘And the heart 
fancieth, as a woman’s in travail,’ i.e. is the victim of manifold selfdelusions. The physical phenomenon alluded to is 
Often 1eferred to by ancient writers. 
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SIRACH 34. 6-10 


iIf they be not sent from the Most High providentiallyJ, 
Do thou pay them no heed. 

k For many there are that have been led astray by dreams", 
1 And through placing their hopes thereon have fallen’. 

™Without deceit shall the Law be fulfilled™, 
»And wisdom is perfect in a mouth that is faithful”. 


(6) XXXIV. 9-17 (XXXI. 9-20). The practical value of true Wisdom (=2+2+3+ 3 distichs). 


° An ‘experienced man) knoweth much, 
And ‘one that is well versed)° declareth understanding", 
He that is without experience knoweth little, 5 
But “the well-versed? hath much ‘skill’. 


cp. Smend): & ‘he that trusteth in them his heart is there’ (248 has Gavraterat cov y xapdia: so 2) J5 Gh eav 
py Tapa Yyorou anvorady ev emutxony (NX AC): + c0u (248): emoxonn (> ev) 106 = ¥ nisi ab Altissimo fuerit 
emissa visitatio: so Arm: cp. S ‘ even though it be ordained of God to err in thoughts of the night’ RkS 
it. ‘for many there are that have missed their way (NMS 1b) in a dream’: @& (C &c.) woddovs (+ yan A 
248 ef al. Syro-Hex & S) exdargoe ta evunvia 11 So G &: S*and have stumbled in their paths’ mon So 
G UL (verbum legis): S ‘where there is no sin God is well pleased’ (Ad, ? apvi nba misunderstood by = so 
Ryssel) an G& xa coda oropart more (morwy 253 296 308: cf. © in ore fidelis) reAcsoos = mad anam 
2hnba penne’ (op. RysseZ): S ‘the wisdom of the ungodly at night is believed’ = [mda mys yeiad mon (so 
Rrssel) 0-0 G& amp amenadevperos (7.4. NA vid. 248 347 &c. Syro-Hex merAarnpevos) eyrw modAa, Kat o 
nodurepos: WH vir in multis expertus (= aeyp wodvmepos) cogitabit multa, et qui multa didicit (= kat o mena- 
Sevpevos) transposing the two Gk. words [in xxi. 22 (25) avOpwxos mohvnetpos 7s rendered by & homo peritus: 
in xxi. 23 (26) avnp menaderpevos by vir eruditus|: so S which renders: ‘a wise man” (N3N N11 = amp 
moduretpos. Cp. XXXVI. 25, XNi. 22) ‘examines much, and the diligent man’ (S$ yw [so read| = Heb. S999) 
Lhis would point to an original Hebrew text: 


shed eneie (p. XXXVI. 25) PM CrN 

oe eer eoea 
Sant (= ‘used to’, ‘well versed in’, paralhd in meaning to pM) prob. gave rise to the variant reading wenhay- 
pevos = ‘travelled’ (= S39 regarded as passiv'e part of bs) p-p So &, & (enarrabit intellectum): 5S ‘ searcheth 


out everything’ 19 Go be wenAavquevos, so C 248 &c.: menadevpevos 55 100 157 254 (variant renderings of 
207 as m 2.9): % in multis factus est (= ? mAnOvvopevos, corruption of memdarnpevos): S *he who is tried 
(experienced)’ (*237) rr Gt mavovpyay = AD AY: WH malitiam (nequitia) = AYI: S ‘wisdom’ | vz. ga, 10. 11 
mm & = doublets | s-8 So G@ #: S ‘when I tried (gathered experience)” tt S = iN BST Blas Ae 


confirmed by & which has et plurimas verborum consuetudines (consuetudines = cuvndeas, a corruption ? of 


6. If they (1.e. dreams) be not sent from the Most High providentially (ev émoxory, ‘as a visitation’). The 
writer here makes an exception of God-given dreams, of which many are referred to in the O.T. The #, ‘unless a 
visitation be sent from the Most High’ (which may represent the true text), apparently means: unless the dream be 
followed by some definite and practical consequences, pay no heed to it—a good working precept which accords well with 
ben-Sira’s general view of the matter. 

7. through placing their hopes thereon have fallen. For the phrase cp. & xiv. 2. 

_6. Without deceit shall the Law be fulfilled. i.e. without the aid of such false and delusive wedi« as dreams and 
divinations the Law will be realized (i.e. its threats and promises, dependent upon obedience or disobedience to its 
precepts, shall be realized): so Ryssel. Or the sentence might mean: those who practise the Law can and should 
fulfil its precepts without resort to such means (which, indeed, are contrary to it). Edersheim makes ‘ without deceit’ 
= ‘by telling the truth —a harsh and strained construction. 

wisdom is perfect in a mouth that is faithful. i.e. wisdom is only then perfect when it is allied with 
truthfulness. (‘A mouth that is faithful and true’: so Ryssel.) ‘Wisdom when combined with sincerity is perfect’ 
(Edersheim). Clem. Alex. Strom. ti. 26. 24, Peed. 441 cites the clause in the form: codia otépare moray (without 
teAeiwors, cp. 1). [For the equation of Law and wisdom cp. chap. xxiv, and see Introd. § 9, ii and iii.] 

(6) NANIV. 9-17 (= G@ XNXI_ 9-20). The writer in this subsection proceeds to enlarge on the benefit of true 
wisdom and sound piety, as shown in his own wide experience of life. 

9. An experienced man ...one that is well versed. The context shows that the writer is referring to experience 
gained in the school of life, especially by travel (cp. 7. 11). Edersheim thinks skill in practice in the arts or sciences 
1s meant (cp. v. 10 8). 

Io. the well-versed. For the reading (= Hebr. bam) see critical notes, S$ ‘one who is tried’ (in the school of 
experience) gives the sense well: cp. also #. [Against the view that yD) and 1D) have been confused in original 
Hebrew here see Ryssel.| 
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SIRACH 34. 11-18 


G 11 (12) *In my journeying® I have seen much, 
3 *And many things have befallen mel 
12 (13) Often was I in danger even unto death, 
But was preserved "because of these things". 
13(14) * The spirit of those that fear the Lord remaineth alive’, 
(15) “For their hope is upon Him that saves them”. 
14(16) *He that feareth the Lord is afraid of Ynothing’, 
And doth not lose courage—for He is his hope. 
15 (17) Of him that feareth the Lord—happy the soul! 
(18) On whom doth he trust? And who is his stay? ? 
16(19) The eyes of the Lord are upon *them that fear Him®, 
“A mighty shield. and strong stay”, 
© A cover from scorching Sirocco‘, 4a shadow from noontide heat, 
°A guard from stumbling®, and a succour from falling, 
17(20) }[eart-gladdener' and eye-brightener, 
£ Healing, life, and blessing#! 


(c) NXNIV. 18-26 (NNNI. 21-31). Unacceptable sacrifice (=2+ 342-4 3 distichs). 


18(21) The sacrifice of the unrighteous man is a mocking offering, 
(22) And unacceptable are ‘the oblationsi of the godless. 

oumdOe: or = by for Oe): Ex xae mrecova (248 ta mhacpara—a secondary reading) tev hoyow pov cuvesrs pou 
(106 > pov) = ?*nra 9399 AIM CNP may be a corruption of “WA: so Ryssel) uu & rovrer yapw = S: 
# horum causa et liberatus sum gratia dei; ‘ double rendering of yapw suggested by the familiar phrase “saved by 
grace”’ (Flar?). Edersh. suggests that DVAyI stood in the original Hebr. with the meaning ‘when they passed 
over (me) ’ (DV2¥3) and that this was misread by the transtators DV2Y2 = * on account of them * YS Sot = 
nn mM aNw mq: S& ‘the will of those that fear Him the Lord does’ =? imAn MAY wy myn (Luersh.): 
@ quaeritur = CyrnOyoeraa for Cnoera (the following clause in & ts an amplification) w-w So & 1+ et oculi 
Dei in diligentes se (= 7. 16 (19) a): S ‘for great is his hope and He saves’ X S> She verse 3-Y ovdey 
& &c. Syro-Hex. # S: wodda A: ov py B &c. 2 G& avnornpeypa = jyt Ps. xviii. 19 8-8 G (307) tous 
PoBovpevous avrov (so HK): rovs ayanwrras avtoy B &c. 248: S ‘all His servants’ [H really has both readings: cp. 
v. 13 (15) | b-b & ‘protecting (j379) and delivering, and He is a great confidence’ ce & oxenn ano 
xavowvos: # tegimen ardoris ($ ‘from the enemy ’) 2 So % (umbraculum meridiani): Ge oxemn peonpSpeas 
( ‘from the foe’) e-e $o G: @ deprecatio (precatio) offensionis: S$ ‘Saviour from affliction’ iG 
ayer woxyy = (eno) 3D: so WH (exaltans animam): S-joy of heart? = 35 mov: so read here (Mt) 
&= So & adding éé8ous (cp. & dans sanitatem, &c.): dedous prob. an addition of E (so Ryssel) (& for the whole 
verse has: ‘joy of heart and light of eyes and healing of life and blessings—all these doubly upon the righteous 
shall come? (dasf clause an addition: cp. x\. 10) | bh G @votater e& abou, mpoopopa pepwxnpern = ? Syn nar 
Eynyn nnw (port VD MI: Ge read AVY NI): so Kessel: § ‘the sacrifices of the unrighteous are 
unrighteous’ (aN xdyn shyt pambdy) = Fils: (or nowy) oy Dayo Moy : jor PEPOKNLELY (from poxacba = fo 


11. In my journeying I have seen much. An interesting autobiographical touch. Len-Sira's travels are again 
alluded to in h. 13. Unfortunately no details are given. 

And many things have befallen me. So % (see critical notes): @ has ‘and more than my words is my 
understanding *, i.e. my knowledge and insight is greater than might be supposed from my words. 

12. because of these things. i.e. because of the good sense, prudence, and skill referred to in the previous 
verses (vv. 9 and Jo); or read: ‘when they (viz. the experiences mentioned in the previous verses) passed over (me)’; 
see critical notes. 

_ 13. The spirit of those that fear the Lord remaineth alive. sc. in danger: ‘spirit’ here = principle of life, as 
in Isa. xxxviii. 16. 

14. is afraid of nothing. i.e. nothing daunts him, because he is sustained by a sublime faith in God's providence. 
The wv. /. of G (A) = ‘shall reverence much’ (taking etA@@er in a religious sense, of God-fearing). 

15. On whom doth he trust? zi éneyers (=NDI O72), ‘And whois his stay?’ For the rhetorical questions cp. 
Ps. xxiv (end): * Who is the King of glory ¢’ (to introduce the answer that follows). 

16. The eyes of the Lord are upon them that fear Him. = Ps. xxxili. by (= Hebr. xxani. 18); cf. xxxiv. 15 (16). 
The clause is identical with xv. 19. i 

A mighty shield... ‘A mighty shield (imepaomopés duvacteias = ? bn iD) and strong stay * {or)prypa taytos 
= TY jyt'd) ; for the terms cf. Ps. xviii. (xvii.) 3 and 19 Hebr. and LXNN ; cp. also Ps. Ini. (Ix.) 3 f., xci. (xc) of 
A cover from scorching Sirocco, a Shadow from noontide heat. Cp. Is. xxv. 4. 

17. Heart-gladdener and eye-brightener. Cf. Ps. xix. (xviil.) $: *The statutes of Jahveh ... rejoice the heart ; 
the commandment of Jahveh . . . giveth light to the eyes.’ ; 

(ec) XNXNIV. 18-26 (= G@ XXNI, 21-31). This subsection introduces a subject which is continued in the nest 
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G(5)19(23) 
20(24) 

21 (25) 

22 (26) 

(27) 

23(28) 

24 (29) 


25.(3°) 


SIRACH 34. 19-25 


The Most High hath no pleasure in the offerings of the ungodly, 
JNeither doth He forgive sins for a multitude of sacrifices/. 
k(As) one that killeth the son before the father’s eyes 
Is he that offereth a sacrifice from the goods of the poor*. 
‘A scanty bread is the life of the poor!: 
™He that depriveth him thereof™ is °a man of blood”. 
°He slayeth his neighbour who taketh away his livings, 
P And a blood-shedder is he that depriveth the hireling of his hire”. 
One building “and another pulling down— 
What have they gained but 'empty* toil ? 
One *praying® and ‘another' cursing— 
To whose voice shall "the Lord# listen ? 
He who washeth after (contact with) a dead body ‘and toucheth it again’*, 
“What hath he gained by his bathing ¥ ? 


mock al: cp. Jer. ii, (xxviii.) 18 where Dynyn Aw = epya pepoxnueva LAN): A GO 106 157 Crril. Alex. 
vi. 311 aud & (maculata) read pepopnpern ‘ contaminated’ (so Smend): combining this last reading with 3 we oblain 
as the possible text in the original Hebrew, o> nny mbyn no, ze. ‘A burnt offering from that which is 


unjustly gotten (cp. Isa. Ixi. 8 AD 32) is a blemished offering’. Zhvs yields an excellent sense, and may be right 
(cp. Smend) 1 Ge (N28 mg., 248) dopypata avopwr (cp. $ ‘their oblations’): # subsannationes iniustorum : 
but 8% A 296 308 pepnpatra: B poxnpara avoper (‘the mockeries of the godless’) I So &: S$ ‘neither for 
the multitude of their oblations (cp. % nec in multitudine sacrificiorum eorum) doth He forgive them’ kk 
transposes clauses (a) and (b).  [@e at beginning has 6vev: S$ & Syro-Hex + os ‘as one that killeth’: 3 
also adds ovrws at beginning of clause (b)] I] Gk apros emdeopevoy (on arwyov: S ‘bread of mercy’, &e. 
(=n ond for apn ond: goimt WON = ‘want, poverty’ (Prov. xxviii. 22, Job xxx. 3)) m-m g& (B &c.): 
0 anoorepwv avtqy: for avrqy SN 248 & (qui defraudat illum) vead avrov: 3 ‘he that exacts it from them’ 
on So & #: S ‘sheds innocent blood’ (cp. 22 b) 0-0 So & =? nM duwA Wan min: WH qui aufert in 
sudore panem (cp. Gen. ili. 19, iv. 2) quasi qui Occidit proximum suum: §& ‘he who kills his neighbour possesses 
his goods’ (Edersh. suggests WAY as the verb = o a¢atpovpevos : this would account for 8: War = * to dispossess ' 


as well as ‘ possess’) pp So G: % qui effundit sanguinem et qui fraudem facit mercenario, fratres sunt: 
Shas a much extended text here 9-4 G& cae eas: S ‘another’: # et unus rr §o 8: >G and es So 
& #: S ‘blessing’ tt G& cae es: so: Syro-Hex «at erepos: so 3 uN Gi o Seoroms: & deus, so 3 | 
vv SoG @: & ‘and returns (= again draws nigh) to him’ (¢.¢. ‘he dead) w-w So & (S$ ‘from his washing): 
#% quid proficit levatio illius ? xx & fransposes these two clauses y-Y Ck ev te tarewwbqva avtov = th: 
& ‘that he fasted’ (correctly tnlerpreting) = W2CD) IWN3Y2 or ypayn3. | Throughout this chapler & seems to 


chapter, viz. the value of sacrifices. The theme illustrated first is that of unacceptable sacrifice, which is defined as 
consisting in what is derived from unjust gain and oppression of the poor. 
18. The oblations of the godless. The better attested Greek reading = ‘mockeries’, a term applied to the 4 
sacrifices of the godless. For the sentiment cp. Prov. xv. 8, xxi. 27- 
19. Neither doth He forgive sins for a multitude of sacrifices. Cp. vii.9; Isai 11 f.; Ps. 1. 8-15. 
zo. (As) one that killeth the son before the father's eyes. The point of the comparison is that a duty may not 
be fulfilled at the expense of committing a great wrong. The poor are dear to the divine heart as a son to a father. 
21. A scanty bread is the life of the poor. ‘ Life’ here = that on which their life depends and is sustained (= 2 
MD); Cp. iv. 1. The reading of 3% (‘ bread of mercy’ = charity) yields the sense: ‘ Bread of charity is the livelihood 
of the poor,’ i.e. the poor depend upon the doles of the rich for their livelihood: but this is probably not right. Ball 
( ek nee i Joc.) suggests the rendering : ‘The bread of the needy, the living of the poor [he that depriveth him j 
thereof,’ &c.]. 
22. his living. The Greek word used (cupfiwots) has here the unusual sense of ‘living’ (vécfzs) : “living together’ 
(of social or marital intercourse) would be more literal. Probably the word was chosen to represent °N)) as distinct 
from DYN (Stos). For the clause cp. the proverb cited in Afidvash Tanhuma 12 6: ‘Any one who steals the worth of a 
farthing from his neighbour is as though he took away his life’ (30% sw) Sura bya ean ANNA Are dram 5a). ‘ 
who taketh away his living. The reading of #1, ‘he who takes away sweat bread’ (see critical note), is remark- 
able. ‘There is a clear reference to Gen. ili. 19; cp. iv. 2 (Cain) in a context which refers to unacceptable sacrifice. 
And a blood-shedder is he that depriveth the hireling of his hire. Cp. the proverb cited in T. B. Baba mesia — 
112a@: * Every one who suppresses the hire of an hireling is as though he took from him his life’ (v2 aay en b> 
as wis Suns YPN3): cp. also vii. 20 and Lev. xix. 13; Deut. xxiv. 14 f.; Jer. xxii.13; Mal. iii. 5; Tobit iv. 14: 
ames V. 4. 


23-24. In the case of the sacrifice contemplated one builds (=the poor man by his labour produces) something which | 
the other pulls down (i. €. consumes by seizing it for an unjust sacrifice): one prays (i.e. the sacrificer) and the other” 
(= the poor man who has been robbed) curses. 


25-26. These verses give further illustrations of contradiction (between outward act and inward intention). It is futile 
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SIRACH 34. 26-35. 7 


(8)26(31) So a man fasting for his sins 


And again doing the same— 
*Who will listen to his prayer ? 
And what hath he gained ‘by his humiliation®*. 


(7) *NXXV. t-1r (NNNIT. 1-13). Acceptable sacrifice (=3+4 34242 distichs). 


1)*He that keepeth the law multiplieth offerings? ; 
2) He sacrificeth a peace-offering that heedeth the commandments”. 
3) °He that practiseth kindness offereth fine flour’, 
4) And he that doeth mercy ‘sacrificeth a thank-offering®. 
3(5) A thing well-pleasing to the Lord it is *to avoid wickedness®, 
‘And £a propitiation® to avoid what is wrong’. 
4(6) Appear not with empty hands "in the presence of the Lord}, 
5(7) For all this (shall be done) because it is commandedi. 
6(8) The offering of the righteous Jmaketh the altar fat), 
* And its sweet savour (cometh) before the Most High*. 
7(9)! The meal-offering' of a righteous man is acceptable, 
™ And its memorial shall not be forgotten™. 


2 


( 
( 
( 
( 


have modified and altered the text to a considerable extent for dogmatic reasons. These alterations are in a Christian 
direction : direct references to sacrifices have been largely eliminated, and even allusions to words of Jesus introduced | 
a8 So & (reading mposgopas with & A &c. Syro-Hex: against cvpdopas B): % oblationem (//arf orationem) : 
& ‘If thou hast done that which is written in the Law thou hast multiplied service ° b-b So G@&: %& sacrificium 
salutare est adtendere mandalis (cp. @vota a corrected reading of A): & ‘and he that keepeth the commandment blessed 
is his spirit” ee Sok: & retribuet gratiam qui offert similaginem : S ‘he earns good interest that offers 
an oblation (er that celebrates the Eucharist)’ 1d G& @uctafor awecews (N* bvora etd.) = TN nH: © offert 
sacrificium: S ‘keepeth the Law’ (? reading ann for mn) €-€ G anoornvat amo movnpras (aro apapteas 55 
106 254): S ‘from all that is evil’ ff So G@: S ‘keep back thy strength from all that is hateful’ 8-8 Or 
eéAaopos (= 7NSD, cp. zv. 5): H deprecatio pro peccatis bh So GL: S ‘before Him’ iri So &k 
(% propter mandatum Dei fiunt): S ‘for every one that doeth what is pleasing keepeth the commandment’ 
3 So G @: S ‘is the prayer of their mouth ’ kk So Gi @: & ‘their deeds penetrate the heavens’ (cp. 7. 17) 
1k Gua: so: & ‘the gift * (Smend * Speiseopfer ’) m-m Sv G: % et memoriam eius non obliviscetur 


to pass through the ritual act of purification, if the defilement is to be immediately contracted again: so it is equally 
futile to ask for the divine forgiveness of sin (by a course of fasting) unless there is a real repentance : cp. for the thought 
2 Pet. ii. 20-22; Heb, x. 26. Similar illustrations and language are employed in the Talmudic tractate on Fasting 
(Za‘anith 16 a); cp. also Adoth de R. Nathan (as cited both by Edersheim). 


26, humiliation = ‘fasting’: cp. later Hebr. M°3yn (lit. ‘humiliation’, i.e. fasting). 


(d) XNXV. 1-11 (= G NNNII. 1-13). The governing thought of the section is that loyalty to God's Law, whichis 


the expression of God's will, demands the offering of many sacrifices. But these are only acceptable if they are offered 
willingly, from a grateful heart, and if they are combined with high ethical standards of conduct. 
1. multiplieth offerings. The various kinds of sacrifice are specified in what follows. The elimination of these 
references in $—who as a Christian recognizes no sacrifices—spoils the symmetry and appositeness of the original lines. 
a peace-offering. @ carnpiov = probably mepi cwrnpiov (so LX 1 Chron. xvi. 1, 2, &c.): $0 aivécews v. 2 (Cp. 
LXX 2 Chron. xxix. 31): Hebr. ondv’ nar. For the ritual prescriptions cp. Lev. 11. | 
2. offereth fine flour. i.e. a meal-offering (7732) of which fine flour (aeutdadts = nob) was the principal constituent . 


cf, Lev. ii. The ‘ practice of kindness’ (O70n m3) is a regular phrase in late Hebrew for benevolence generally, 
which included much more than almsgiving. 
he that doeth mercy. Hebr. prob. APT¥ Avy. 

3. to avoid wickedness. dnoortnvat ano rornpias = YAO WO: cp. Job xxvii. 28. 

4. Appear not with empty hands (lit. ‘empty’)... Cp. vil. 29-31. ; 

, in the presence of the Lord. i.e. in the temple. For phrase cp. Exod. xxiii. 15, xxxiv. 20; Deut. xvi. 16 
and LXX. 

5. because it is commanded. One of the main motives for observance of the Law is that such constitutes obedience 
to the divine will. The prescriptions of the cultus must be obeyed because God has commanded them to be obeyed. 
It is this only that gives the sacrifices religious value. Though the best sacrifice is a moral life, yet the sacrifices of 
the Law must be performed because God has enjoined them. This was the position later of the conservative Hellenistic 
Jews such as Philo. 

_6. maketh the altar fat. A sign from which it may be concluded that the sacrifice is accepted (Smend), 3 here 
simply paraphrases in a Christian sense (see critical notes). 

7. The meal-offering. & dvcia here = 773) (S ‘the gift’): aud ‘its memorial’ = the 773, i.e. that part of the 
mneal-offering which was burnt as a ‘memorial’ (Lev. ii. 2): so penpdéouvoy In Xxxvill. 11, xlv. 16. So also ‘sweet savour’ 
in v. 6 = M3 m7 in reference to the fat pieces (of the burnt offering) which were burnt upon the altar (Lev. 1. 6, ili. 5). 
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SIRACH 35. 8-15 


& 8 (10) With a good eye "glorify the Lord”, 
. And °stint not the heave-offering of thy hands°. 
%” 9 (11) PIn all thy deeds? Jet thy countenance shine, 
41 And with gladness dedicate thy tithe’ 
10 (12) Give ‘to God’? as He hath given ‘to thee’, 
With goodness of eye®, and tas thine hand hath attained *. 
11 (13) For He is "a God of requital®, 
And Ysevenfold*® will He recompense thee. 


(c) XXXV. 12-20(XXXV. 14-26). God hears the cry of the oppressed (=24+24+24+245+41 distichs). 


12 (14) * Bribe not’, for He will not receive® ; 
(15) And put not thy trust upon a sacrifice of extortion’, 
For He is *a God of justice’, 
And with Him is no partiality. 
13 (16) *He will not show partiality against the poor man®, 
And the supplications of "the distressed® He heareth. 
14 (17) He doth not ignore ‘the cry® of the fatherless. 
4Nor the widow, when she poureth out (her) plaint®. 
15 (18) ‘Do not the tears’ run down the cheek, 
(19) And sigh against ‘him who causeth them to fall! %? 


Dominus): $ *and the memorial of the righteous shall not be forgotten for ever’ nn So & i: S ‘give to 
the poor’ 0-9 So & (amapxnu xétpwr [jo xetpos | == oh inlAlaisis ae vil. 31, Deut. Xl. 11, LXX), 2%: S ‘stumble 
~ not (ayen fer pyan) in thy gifts” P-P G ev naan Soce (interpreting): so 8 a-4 So ® (avy, mg. aeyn 
2 and Poy) G (Sexarnv): 3 ‘lend to him who doth not pay thee’ (cp. Luke vi. 34 Pesh-) rr yy rat %: 
variant (under line) by - $0 3: & Yyrore 8-3 & > ss-s3 So ) (PY ADI) G ev ayabo ofbarpeo: so S 
t-t WY PT NIID (VPC) = Gr nad evpepa yerpos: & ‘with a large hand’ (reading “1 and interpreting by Aram. Sx). 
For phrase cp. xiv. 13%: S+(a gloss: cp. Prov. xix. 17) ‘for he who giveth to the poor lendeth to God; for 
who is a recompenser but Him’ = & mg.: psn on *3 mbar Sya oy wand mia mb. mben aby: 
‘tN as inv, 12 (15) would be expected, and should probably be read: G& xvpios avranodéovs (mbna Sx Jer. li. 56) — 
v-Y S$ ‘ ten thousand times ten thousand’ [5S /ransposes verses 10 and 11| wow WH Int’n by = & pn Swpoxoret — 
(cp. Deut. x. 17 Aq.): 3 ‘do not tarry’ (= ? ansn by): % noli offere munera prava x © + illa. xy ® 
peyn nat by > Gr bvorg adie 22 So ® (rightly) oe aby : G& xuptos kperns (=? pet pv7by) : S ‘a doer of : 
justice ' a-a 8 ‘the prayer of the poor man cometh up before Him’ (cp. clause b) [248 and 1+ xvptos] 
b-b #) pry (read Ps: cp. iv. 9): Uk ybtxnpevov: S ‘the weary of spirit’ cre ® npys (mg. npyw ‘groan’ = 
Se Uh txererav (fp. x preces) dd & Kae xnpav eav exyen Aahtay = 7) (mg. my pann °3: for pann fer has 
naan): & for last word has \oquelam gemitus ev. 15 (= & 18, 19)>S 1 Gr (Lh) + (encorrectly) xnpas 
&€ W fo be read WM by MIS) or wey = Ge: W vevé aI = ther wanderings’. «Al verb is required ; 
hence point WIS) (subject AYO repeated): Ge takes as subst. = ‘sighing’ (rendering «a yn xaraBonos: 248 
8. With a good eye. i.e. with a thankful and joyful spirit. Cp. xiv. 10. 
glorify the Lord. i.e. by sacrifices. 
9. Here the Hebr. MS. B resumes the text. 
In all thy deeds. Cf. xxxi. 21 (Cr xxxiv. 27). 
thy tithe. Here tithe is expressly mentioned (contrast vii. 31; xlv. 20f.). For the sentiment of the passage cp. 
2 Cor. 1x. 7. 
11. God of requital. Cp. xi. 2: for ‘sevenfold’ cp. vii. 3, xx. 12; Ps. Ixxix. 12. | 


ee ee eC 


XAXXV. 12-20 (= @& XNNV. 14-26). This section is mainly concerned with the prayers of the poor and helpless 
oppressed. To such, prayer occupies the place of sacrifice in the case of the rich. The prayers of the distressed, 
indeed, will he heard by God, while sacrifices which are the outcome of unjust dealing are rejected. At the same time 
God will punish the oppressor who is the cause of bitter outcry (vz. 12-17). This thought suggests an appeal to God 
on behalf of His oppressed people. The section ends with the expression of a confident hope that God will yet | 
vindicate His chosen people against their heathen tyrants (vv. 18-20). 

12. Bribe not, for He will not receive. i.e. think not to bribe God to overlook sins unrepented by multiplying 
sacrifices. God is not like an unjust judge —such sacrifices are unavailing, and are not regarded. Cp. Job vi. 22. 

a sacrifice of extortion. 1.¢. derived from the gains of extortion and unjust dealing. 
* with Him is no partiality (lit. ‘ respect of persons’). Cp. Deut. x. 17; 2 Chron. xix. 7. 
14. He doth not ignore... the widow. Cp. Exod. xxii. 21 f.; Deut. xxiv. 17; Ps. Ixviti. 6; Prov. xxxiil. 10. 
15. Do not the tears run down the cheek. The question suggests that the subject is no longer the widow | — 
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SIRACH 35. 16-19 


bY 16(20)"A bitterness accepted" is (such)! lsighing!’, 
jAnd (such) a cry §!bendeth! the clouds*. 
17(21) The appeal of the lowly 'traverseth the skies!, 
} ™And resteth not till it reach (its goal). 
It shall not remove till God doth visit™, 
(22@) "And (till) the righteous Judge executeth judgement . 
18 (22 4) Yea, the Lord °will not tarry®, 
PAnd the mighty One will not refrain Himself”, 
Till He smite “the loins of the merciless, 
(23) And requite vengeance "to the arrogant! * ; 
Till He *dispossess® tthe sceptre of pridet, 
And "the staff of wickedness" utterly cut down ; 
ig(24) Vill He render to man ‘his due’, 
“And recompense people*® according to their devising ; 
(25) Till He plead the cause of His people, 
And rejoice them *with His salvation*. 





Syro-Hex Sah & wrongly + avtys) b-bh So ® Gy yen): G Gepamevay ev evdoxta = 27a nv (cp. 
Gepamaw = ND Exod. xxxiii. 11, LNN): % qui adorat deum in oblectatione (? pointing to a different text: 
Hart suggests by pit: then the doublet at end of previous verse Dominus exauditor non = 5x uy youn): 
§ ‘the bitterness of the soul of the poor’ = ?w  [t’n3] “men. Schechter reads jayn_for psa: so Smend 
HiW (¢v/) man to be emended with Levi to nas (the subst. answering to the verb MIN cn previous fine). For 
interpretations of W text see exegetical notes below JW pyr: & cae n Senows avrou k So S ‘boweth down 
the clouds* (= ?annt): “a7 aAnt’n = G ‘to the clouds hasteneth’ (+s): so #. Emend ® fo anne 
(éransp. tivo letters). Smend proposes ApLN=(?) ‘is attached to, attains’. [For first clause Smend adopts Schechter's 
emend.: IY Npysr: fen read apyin py vy npn] rl So ® mg. neon DIY = G: W fvxt cy Sn py: 
(bn = shortened abn and oy a corruption of ay, Peters): 3 ‘above the clouds ascendeth ’ m-u i = G: 
$ ‘and before the Lord of majesty it goeth, not passing away until He draw nigh upon it’ nn So: & = 
® mg.: 3 ‘and judgement of truth judgeth [ for kat xpiver dexacws N* A 248 have xpwee dxacors = * He shall judge 
the righteous (and execute judgement) '} 0-0 = G: S *He will despise ’ rp = ® mg.: G ovde pn 
paxpoOvpnoe: em avrors (248+0 kpataos: SO Ww): 3 ‘and shall not forsake nor cease’ a4 f —G (oogev = 
‘n2): & dorsum ipsorum rr Correcting W text pd (so & 8) fo pnd: pe Sealy ss teqp = & 
ebapy (cp. xvi. g). Smend proposes to read ENN or wietiy (root wen) = ‘beat down’: cp. Jer. v. 17, Mal. i. 4 
tt = W: G sAnOos vaprov (= ? om nyat’: cp. Harf ad loc.): S ‘the strength of sinneis’ wu So fal 
(mg. * of the wicked’ = &): S$ ‘ the unrighteous 1ulers’ YY So W = S: GF xara ras mpakes avrov wow 
ons Si = G (cp. #): S -to the workers of iniquity? : emend H fo ban (Svund) sos inypieha = G& ev to 


(G adds xnpas incorrectly), but possibly oppressed Israel (so v. 18 onwards). The tears of Israel are often mentioned 
m the Psalms (so Smend). Cf. Lam. i. 2 (‘She weepeth sore in the night, and her tears are on her cheeks’). If the 
subject is understood to be the widow clause 6 may be rendered (so Hebr. text): ‘and she sigheth because of her 
miseries ” ("TIN 2Y: cp. Lam. i. 7). 

16. A bitterness accepted is (such) sighing. i.e. the bitterness produced by such oppression is not allowed to 
pass by unheeded and unredeemed by God. The text of 39 is here uncertain. If the last word of the line is retained 
(I) and jS7 altered to YS4, render: ‘the bitterness of the crushed is accepted ’(an accepted sacrifice): Peters, who 
keeps #) unaltered (pointing “1N371), renders: ‘amaritudo gratiae adducit requiem ei’ (see further critical notes). 

(such) a cry bendeth the clouds. Cp. Ps. xviii. 10 (‘ He bowed the heavens and came down’). Perhaps the idea 
is that the cry or supplication of the oppressed pierces the clouds (= God’s dwelling-place) and brings about the divine 
intervention. For God’s dwelling-place in the skies (clouds) cp. Ps. Ixviil. 34, Ixxxix. 6 (7). 

17. The appeal of the lowly traverseth the skies, And resteth not till it reach (its goal). Cp. Lam. iii. 44 
(‘Thou hast covered Thyselt with a cloud that our prayer should not pass through’). A similar phrase occurs in the 
Zohar (according to Cowley-Neubauer) Lev. 18: ‘this word ascends and cleaves the firmament.’ 

(till) the righteous Judge executeth judgement. Cp. Gen. xviil. 25. 

18. Yea, the Lord will not tarry... i.e. will not delay His judgement on the oppressors. In this and the 
following verses the writer has in mind the heathen oppressors of God's elect people. For the thought cp. 
Luke xviii. 7 f.: 2 Pet. iii. 9. 

Till He smite the loins. Cp. Deut. xxxiii. 11. 

the merciless ... the arrogant. Heathen ruling classes. (For phrase ‘requite vengeance’ cp. Deut. xxxii- 43.) 

Till He dispossess the sceptre of pride. The expression ‘dispossess’ in such a connexion is unusual, but 
May be right, yielding a good sense. Smend proposes to read ‘beat down’. For ‘ sceptre of pride... statf of 
wickedness’ cp. Ps. cxxv. 3; Isa. xiv. § ; Ezek. vit. 11; Ps. Ixxv. 11 (‘all the horns of the wicked will I cut (hew) off’). 


19. to man (U°N2). i.e. the heathen: cp. Ps. Ivi. 2 (1). : - 7 ; 
And rejoice them with His salvation. Cp. Is. xxv. 9; 4 Ezra vii. 28, vill. 39, xil. 34. 
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SIRACH 35. 20—36. 8 


®"20(26) ¥[ Beauteous is His favour in a time] of stress’. 


36 


«As a rain-cloud? in the season of 77drought”*. 


(f) XXXVI. 1-17 (XXXII. 1-13@, XXXVI. 166-22). A prayer to God for Israel 
(= 242434+24+24+242+42 distichs). 


1 2Save us”, °O God of all®, 


2 


3 
4 


i 


6 
(7) 
7 (8) 
(9) 


4 And cast? Thy fear upon all the nations®. 
‘Shake Thy hand‘ against &the strange people®, 
And let them see #Thy power’. 
As Thou hast sanctified Thyself in us before them, 
So iglorify Thyself! Jin them! before us ; 
That they may know, as we also know, 
That there is none other God but Thee!. 
Renew “the signs™, and repeat ™the wonders” , 
Make Hand and "Right Arm” glorious. 
Waken indignation and pour out wrath. 
©°Subdue® the foe and ?expel? the enemy. 


§ (10) Hasten “the ‘end "4 and ‘ordain the ‘ appointed time "*, 


*For who may say to Thee: What doest Thou ?* 


cheer avrov (cp. Is. xlv. 8) y-y There ts a lacuna in the Heb, MS. & has wpaov eheos ev xapo Odupews avrov 
(8 248 Syro-Hex & and § > avrov, which should probably be transposed to follow edeos): 18 may be restored 
AP joa anjs[ ANI]: so Smend. After ereos L (Sang. Am.) + dei [Aence Peters restores a spn]: 
$ ‘and put to shame the enemy’. [N 248 prefix os (os wpacoy = MN3 7D)] 2-279 orn (2. pys) nya: soG & 
zz-2z So Gy WL: S ‘vengeance’ 2 320% pr. apxn doyou = ¥ B(MD = ‘section ’) b-b So ® wy vin = & ekeqoow 
npas: Cp. XXXV. (XXNIL.) 25 e-c SoD: Gk deamora (A and &>) 0 Geos ravrav (Seanora and o Geos variants) : 
Gk 4+ cat emPdeyvou (% et respice nos)—a dittograph from enisahe row in foll. line al Read oven (Smend) : others 
alam]: ® ALS. defect.: & ‘and let [Thy wrath] come’ [ from Ps. Ixxviil. (Ixxix.) 6] © 248 (so L)+7a py 
ex(ytovvra ae (cp. Ps. xiv. 2): S ‘that have not known Thee’ (Jer. x. 25): %-+ ut cognoscant, quia non est deus 
nisi tu et enarrent magnalia tua (cp. zv. 3, 5, 8) ff G exapov thy xeipa cou: ¥) 37 (mg.+ 7) 8-2 So B®: 
G Orn addoTpta bob G& mv duvacreav cov = BH PNVNII (seng.) i |} WADI: Ge peyadv eens (2 arn 
S ‘sanctify Thyself? 3-5 So 3 me. G&S: W fext wa (@ mistake) —_* G+ (‘and let them know Thee’): > 
oe BS 1 Gr + xupre (8) S>) m-m % fas NW... MN: Ge onpea.. . Garparia (= ? TON so mg.: cp. 
xhii. 25, xlvili, rg) 9 "-" So G& S: 3 ‘and make strong arm and right hand’: 7o 248 + ones dapyorrat ta Gavpaota 
ao ( from v. 10) 0-0 ® yam: Gk eEapov (dif exrpy3ew im xivi. 18, xlvii. 7 : so LNX, Neh. ix. 24) pp ® 
m7): Gk exzpepou (Jui i xivii. 5 e€arpeu) 9-1 WY pp = Gk xaipov (s0 often in LAN) rr So: Ge penoOyte 
(= NPB Is, xxvi. 16) opxecpou (uf 8 Syro-Hex % [finis] read opicpou = B ayy right): S& ‘let the time come ’ 
&8 So ® S (cp. Job ix. 12): G& wat exdmynoacbocar (248 + ot) ta peyadeta (248 Aavpasia) cov tog (1I)> 


zo. As a rain-cloud. Reading DN 3y3: MN= ‘cloud’ or ‘rain’ rather than ‘lightning’ as usually rendered 
(Job xxviii. 26; Zech. x. 1). So Smend. 

(f) XXXVI. 1-17 (= G@ XNNIII. 1-13 a2, XN NVI. 16 6-22) forms an independent subsection, which is linked on 
naturally with what precedes. In the previous subsection the confident hope had heen expressed that God would 
punish the arrogant heathen oppressors of Israel, and grant His people relief. In the present subsection the writer 
pleads with God, in the form of a prayer, that He will save His own, and strike fear into the nations in order that all 
may know that He is God alone (vv. 1-5) ; God is urged to assert Himself by gathering in the scattered nation, and 
by compassionating Sion (vv. 6-17). There are some striking parallels between this prayer and parts of the synagogue 
liturgy, especially the Evehtcen Blessings (Shémonch ‘Esréh), some of the key-words of which seem to be echoed here. 

1. O God of all. Cp. xlv. 23, |. 22 (@); Rom. ix. 5. 

2. cast Thy fear upon all the nations. Cp. 1 Chron. xiv. 17. 

3. Shake Thy hand. Cp. (phrase) Is. x. 32. 

against the strange people. i.e. the Greeks. 

4. As Thou hast sanctified Thyself... So glorify Thyself. i.e. As Tbou hast punished us in the sight of the 
heathen, so now punish them in the sight of us: cp. Ezek. xxxvill. 23. 

5. there is none other God but Thee. Cp. Is. xlv. 14; 1 Kings viii. 43, 60; 1 Chron, xvit. 20, &c. 

6. Kenew the signs, and repeat the wonders. As in the deliverance from Egypt: renew the wonders of the 
Exodus. 

Make Hand and Right Arm glorious. Cp. Exod. xv. 6; Is. li. 9, lit. 10, Ixil. 8, Ixin. 12. 
7. Waken indignation. Cp. Ps. Ixxviii. 38. 
pour out wrath. Cp. Ps. Ixxix. 6 (‘ pour out thy wrath upon the heathen that know thee not’). 

$8. Hasten the ‘end’ and ordain the ‘appointed time’. The ‘end’ (Heb. j;*?)= the end of the period of 
oppression: the ‘appointed time’ is that of the deliverance (the same terms are used, almost in a technical sense, in 
Dan. xi. 27, 35.) The Heb. word here rendered ordain (Pb) means almost ‘ give the command that it may come’. 
Even though the ‘end’ has been fixed, God can, if He chooses, shorten the period: cp. Mark xiii. 20 (cp. also 


For who may say to Thee... Cp. Job ix. 12; Eccles. viii. 4. 


Oe - 


| 


ds. Ix. 22 4). Gy mistranslates ‘ remember the oath ’*. | 
, 
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| SIRACH 36. 9-16 
G 9 (11)*Let “him that escapeth" “be devoured* in the “glowing fire”, 


And may Thy people's * wrongers* ¥find destructiony ! 
% 10(12) Make an end of *the head of the enemy’s princes” 
That saith: There is none beside me ! 


i (G xxxiii. 132) Gather all the tribes of Jacob2, 
114(162) That they may receive their inheritance” “as in the days of old’. 
12 (17) Compassionate “the people® that is called by Thy name, 
Israel], °whom Thou didst surname Firstborn®. 
13 (18) Compassionate Thy holy city, 
Jerusalem, ‘the place of Thy dwelling’. 
14 (19) Fill Sion «with Thy majesty’, 
And ’Thy Temple with Thy glory. 
15 (20) Give testimony ‘to the first of Thy works, 
And establish ithe vision spoken in Thy name). 
16 (21) Give reward to them that wait for Thee, 
That Thy prophets may be proved trustworthy. 


uu G& o (x* Sah+ py: NC-® + aveBys 0) cwtopevos = TY VV G& xataSpwOhre = Sone (cp. xlv. 10): 3 ‘destroy 
the enemy’ = sw 5x (for we Say) WoW G ev opyn mupos = WN NINA: S ‘in anger and in fire’ 
E-X ad:xovvtes (B 68) 3 KaTotkourTes (jo A® vid. 306), KATEXOPTES (106 corr.): the rest xaxourres 3-Y¥ G evpoiway 
anokeay: cP. IDS “My Num. xxiv. 20 862-2 38 AND CnND ting (mg. ay) : Gi xechahas apyortww €xEpwr (8 ng.= 
ti): % ‘crown of the enemy’ [exépev 7. 1. ebver (106 157) and Over exOper (1 55)] 3824 same clause as in 


v7.5 (= 5b) b-b yononn : G Kat xataxAnpovopynces avtous = 2nd mam (248 106 karexAnporopnoa) c-e fy 
DIP wa: G =? pap yoo: & ‘as Thou saidst from the days of old’ dd So G&: S and & ‘ Thy people’ 
[Gi+ pie: buf x 253 23 © Sah>: > and S also] e-e So #) S = ov mpwroyovor wropacas, 157 248: bul 
C &c. ov mpwroyore (+ ‘ tuo’) (NC-" mpwroroxw) wporwcas fH Pav’ 3: G wodw (so L: buf 8 A Sah romor) 
kaTaTaupatos cou ss ® 7 ON (ug. FramigtS) G aperadoyas cov (so B*: 07 aperadoyta, used of p glorifying * 
God, cp. Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 938. i= 97 in Ps. xxix. (xxx.) 6 Symm.): 253 307 Syro-Hex 
appyra (307 apera) Aoya cov (A.V. ‘Fill Sion with Thine unspeakable oracles’): also misread apa ta doyea cov 


(Bb: R.V. ‘exalt Thine oracles ’) b-h # aban ne so S$: G& rov Naov cou (read vaov) 1) y's visnnd : 
Gh ros ev apxy (2 ab initio) «ttspaat gov = S ‘to Thy works as from the first ’ Hj qnt'a wa in = & 
mpopyreas (= jn Dan. xi. 14) tas ew ovopats pov (248 mpopyras): cp. & & ‘the prophecies of Thy prophets that 


9. Let him that escapeth .. . destruction. Num. xxiv. 19, 20 seems to have been in the writer’s mind here. 

Io. Make an end of the head of the enemy’s princes. # text has ‘of the princes of Moab’, a correction by the 
text of Num. xxiv. 17. Here again there is probably a reminiscence of Num. xxiv. 17: ‘princes’ here = "nyxp 
(R. V. ‘ corners’), which Ben-Sira understands in the sense expressed by the LXX ad (oc. (4pxnyous). The ‘head of the 
enemy’s princes” means some one pre-eminent hostile person, probably either Antiochus the Great, or Seleucus IV, or 
Antiochus IV. [Perhaps Antiochus the Great (223-187 B.C.) is meant, who wrested Syria (including Judaea) from 
Egyptian rule (198), and made many other conquests. In 190 B.c. he was defeated by the Romans at Magnesia, and 
compelled to give up the greater part of his conquests (but not Coele-Syria). In 7. 9@ (‘Let him that escapeth be 
devoured in the glowing fire’) there may be an allusion to Antiochus’s plight after this disastrous defeat. ] f 

11 (116= xxxvi. 164 G&). Gather all the tribes of Jacob, That they may receive their inheritance. i.e. that 
they may once again receive possession of the whole of the Holy Land. The Restoration under Cyrus had been 
incomplete, the Jews only recovering a small part of their ancient inheritance. The greater part of the nation was 
still ‘scattered’ in foreign lands, and this state of things was never essentially altered. Technically, therefore, the 
*Exile’ still continued, and continues. ; : 

12. Compassionate the people that is called by Thy name... Firstborn. Cp. Exod. iv. 22. For ‘thatis called 
by Thy name’ (xexAnpévoy én’ dvdpari cov) Syr. has* over whom Thy name is called’ = % ‘ super quam (sc. plebem) invo- 
catum est nomen tuum’. Cp. Deut. xxviii. 10. See further xliv. 23 2 note. 

13. Jerusalem, the place of Thy dwelling. Cp. 1 Kings vili. 39, 43, 49 (also 13); Exod.xv.17. [& ‘place of thy 
Test’ on account of the assonance between Nv’ (3t") and nav.| . 

14. Fill Sion with Thy majesty. GG (R.V. ‘ Fill Zion; exalt Thine oracles’; cp. also A. V.) has been misread (see 
| critical notes). 

Thy Temple with Thy glory. Cp. Hag. ii. 7 i 

15. bce eatinony to fe fet of Thy works. i.e. openly acknowledge the position of Israel as firstborn. 
According to the Kabbis Israel was one of the six things created (or created in the divine thought) before the creation 
p + of the world. This was deduced from Ps. Ixxiv. 2,‘O remember the congregation which Thou didst create of old, 
Bip n3p Jnrmy tcited by Schechter ad /oc.). z i. 

And establish the vision spoken in Thy name. Cp. (for phrase) 1 Kings viii, 20; the prophecies of the 
prophets are, of course, referred to; ‘ Vision’ yin) often occurs as a title at the beginning of the prophetical books. 

16. be proved trustworthy. ‘Verified’; cp. Gen. xlii. 20 (same verb). 
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SIRACH 386. 17-21 


%" 17 (22) Thou wilt hear* the prayer 'of Thy servants’, 
™ According to Thy good favour™ towards "Thy people”: 
That °all the ends of the earth® may know 

®That Thou art the eternal God’. 


(a) XXXVI. 18-20 (23-25). oral discernment the fruit of experience (= 3 distichs). 


18 (23) ‘Every meat doth “the belly” eat, 
Yet is Sone meat more pleasant than another®. 
8° 19(24) The palate tasteth ‘the dainties that are bestowed, 
And the discerning heart “the dainties of falsehood". 
20(25)"A deceitful heart® produceth sorrow, 
But an experienced man ‘wardeth it off’. 


(6) XXXVI. 21-26 (26-31). Concerning women (= 3+ 242 distichs). 


%" 21(26) “A woman will receive any man, 
»Yet is one woman more pleasant than another*. 


spake in Thy name ‘ k Qh 4 xupte (x = >) 1l-l 9g Jay = otxerav cou (x A 155 253 % and 3): 
C wero cou ‘ Thy suppliants 5) m-m §o 7): Qk xara tnv evAoytay Aapwy (but 307 xara thy evdoxiay: the same 
mistake xii. 1 5): after the misreading evdoyiav had arisen the incorrect gloss Aapov was added: 5 = n-n y* 
arn cna aaa 0-0 So ®: G ravres oc eme ths ys (£ omnes qui habitant terram) P-P [ody] by ANS °9 
(Hebr. MIS. defect. at end of line) = & (248) ore ov Kuptos ror arwvor (thts the original reading): C ort Kuptos ao 
Geos Trev atover (also other varrants) 4 ® pr. BD (= Prd) marking a new section rr = one of the marginal . 
readings of 9 as restored by Smend, riz. bola] = &: @ “ar na (‘throat’): S‘soul’ 8-8 Reading W (which 
is defective) ory[a] [a p[xo] baw en yw (Peters, Smend) = & tt mg. Tat “oy (/ex/ 731): G& Bpopara | 
Onpas (* dainties of the chase’ = ? Wy “MyHn, ep. Gen. xxvii. 4 f.) tt-tt So 19: Gi Aoyous Pevdes (adopting 139 
Jrom line a: so Hart): so &. [The Hebr. readings of the verse are uncertain, there being several variants in | 
mg. and in MSS. Band C. The more important may be exhibited thus: (C 331) 437 ‘yon (C Dyn) yma yn 
ar yon (7. 2 ima, p33) p30 ay] u-u y ayy 35: Gi capdia otpeBdy = wpy 3d ‘9 fex/ 1g mayen: 
W® mg. YVIW: G avranodwce ara: S ‘ understands these things’ w This verse is misplaced in 9, being | 
inserted bciween vv. 18-19 (23-24): S> x-x & renders frecly (in order lo avoid repetition of yum) ear be 
| 


17- Thou wilt hear the prayer of Thy servants. Or ‘ Thy servant’ = Israel; cp. Dan. ix. 17; 1 Kings viii. 30. 
According to Thy good favour towards Thy people. Cp. Ps. evi. 4 (G ‘according to the blessing of Aaron’ 
[cp. Num. vi. 22 f.] is due to a corruption in the Greek text ; see critical note). 
That all the ends of the earth may know (i) mg. ‘ see’). Cp. Is. Iii. 10. . 
the eternal God (ndiy bys). Cp. Gen. xxi. 33; Isa.xl.28. Cp. also1 Kings vili.69. Smend notes the significant 
omission in this prayer of all reference to the Messiah. 

A new division of the book begins with xxxvi. 18 (@& xxxvi. 23) which extends to xxxix. 11. Its contents, which are 
somewhat miscellaneous in character, may, perhaps, be grouped under the general title of ‘ Precepts for social life’. 
It falls naturally into the following sections: xxxvi. 18 (@t xxxvi. 23)—xxXVIi. 15 5 XxXXvil, 16-31 ; xxxvill. 1-23; and 
XXXViil. 24—XXXIX. II, with an Appendix, xxxix. 12-35. f 

XXXVI. 18 (@ XXXVI. 23)—NXNAVII. 15 again falls into four subsections, the first of which treats of the moral | 
discernment of a man of experience (xxxvi. 18-20 = @& 23-25), the second of women (xxxvi. 21-26 = @: 26-31), the | 
third of friendship (xxxvii. 1-6), and the fourth of counsellors true and false (xxxvii. 7-15). 

(a2) XXXVI. 18-20 (= @ 23-25). A parallel is drawn here between the senses and the moral faculties; in each — 
case the educated sense or faculty discriminates. | 

19. the dainties that are bestowed. Perhaps the dainties set on the table before a distinguished guest are meant, , 
or the ‘portions’ referred to in Neh. viii. 10, 12 (cf. Esther ix. 19, 22). For the Hebr. words = ‘that are bestowed’ | 
(131 ayHr) cp. Gen. xxx. 20 [Hebr. text 137 ‘oyNNM yields no sense. & ‘dainties of the chase’ may be due to | 
reminiscence of Gen. xxvii. 4—possibly a Hebr. reading derived from the passage]. | 

the dainties of falsehood. The deceptive and alluring appearance that disguises what is false. For the “.| 


ment of the verse cp. Job xii. 11, xxxiv. 3. 

20. A deceitful heart. Cp. Jer. xvii. 9 (same phrase). ‘ Produceth sorrow,’ i.e. sorrow to itself ; perhaps mis-° 
directed (tortuous) intelligence is referred to. 

an experienced man wardeth it off. The Hebr. lit. rendered=causeth it (sorrow or trouble) to return by means 

of it (sc. the heart or intelligence), i.e. wards off its attack by foresight and intelligence. The word for ‘experienced’ | 
here is P°™, which occurs otherwise only in Neo-Hebrew. 

(¢) XXXVI. 21-26 (= G 26-31) forms a second subsection. Its general theme is women: happy is the man with) . 
a tactful wife. | 

21. A woman will receive... %#) misplaces the verse, inserting it between verses 18 and 19. S omits it. 
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SIRACH 36. 22—87. 3 


jy” 22 (27) The beauty of a woman brighteneth the countenance’, 


And excels every ?delight of the eyez. 


_ 23 (28) When she possesseth also a soothing tongue', 


Her husband és not (like other) sons of men. 


!? 24 (29) >He that getteth” a wife ’®(getteth) the choicest possession», 


°A help meet for him‘, and “a pillar of support*. 


25 (30) Without a hedge the vineyard is laid waste, 


And without a wife (a man is) “a wanderer and hoineless”". 


[ 26 (31) Who trusteth ®°an armed band® 


fThat rusheth! from city to city? 
So is the man that hath no £nest§, 
Who resteth where evening befalls him. 


(c) NNAVII. 1-6. Of friendship, good and bad (= 343 distichs). 


4 
| 7 2" 1 Every friend saith: "I am a friend® ; 


—— 


‘But there is a friend who is (only) friend in name’. 
2 Is there not J!a sorrow) *that cometh nigh unto death*— 
1A deeply loved friend! “who changeth to an enemy™? 
3"O base nature! why then wast thou created”, 
°To fille the world’s face? “with deceit"! 


Gvyarnp Bvyarpos Kpectowr ¥Y 307 tavdpos: 14 viri sui: S ‘her face’ 22 = WH Py Wom so S: G& emOupeay 
avélpwrou 227, 23> aa nes NDWD (Prov. xv. 4): Gk emt yAwoons aurns eheos Kae mpaurns (248 + acts) 5 
Z lingua curationis et mitigationis misericordia b-b fH mg. has part. ANP = GE: so BY’ (Levz): W® (dex) 
mp ‘get’ (zmperative) = § bb-bb Jy" pap mwa: Gk evapyerae krecews: S ‘at the head of thy possession’ 
ce HH ALS. reads AYN Ny: E Bonbov kar avroy = 17393 “Ny (Gen. ii. 18) = $ (this probably ortginal reading): 
2” mg. and Q° as2 Wy (Jer. i. 18) ‘a fortified town’ a2 So 1: G& orvdor avanavoews: & ‘pillar over 
against thee’ (S may have read a faulty text: JID Wey Wed Uy) ad-dd % an ys (Gen. iv. 12, 14): 
Gi orevalee tAavwpevos (LNN Gen. iv. 12 atevwv Kat Tpepov) = % ingemiscit egens e-e ® Nay m1 (cp. 
1 Chron. vii. 4) ‘in a band of war’ = G& ev(ove Anorn (ev(oves = WW) i Aguila; Ayorns = WI) mm LAN): 
8 ‘the youth like a gazelle’ (13 2x Syr. senses and 18 for NIN: cp. also Cant. ii. 9) Hf w sd9mn: 
& (B) cpaddroperp but eadrropery (248 106 155): the rest abaddopero = ® S e-< So G&: S&S ‘wife’ 
bh G egidtaca avtw kayo (but all authorities omit avre except B: if is a dittegraph of xayo (Smend)) 14 Q? text 
aN Dv any w* aN ‘but there is a friend the name of a friend’ (¢.¢. ‘only a friend in name’). Bus the Hebr. is 
not smooth: Gx (ovepute povoy didos) suggests IN Dvta ‘a friend (onlv) in name’: S ‘whose name is friend’ 
(=? ans we’) 3) Q"? fext pt: but emend to 11 = tristitia k-& So: Ge [Auaq]| eve ews Gavarou (so 8* B*: 
Winest): 7.2. pever (Bb Nc® Svro-Hex mg.): 3 = ® 1 99? wpa yo: I! Jwaa2 yo: ‘friend like the (thy) 
soul’: G& eratpos kate didos mon G CA 155 254 296 308) rpenopevos ets ex6pov = 2) (others as ex6pav = a): 
S (omitting >> al end of v. 2 and confusing WW of 3a with WS) renders 2b ‘[a deeply loved friend] shall he be 
to thee’. (v. 3) ‘Enemy and evil’, &c. n-n 99? smay pr Ws pt ww (so Wy? substantially) 1. * Woe to 
the evil man that saith: Why was I created ?’ (cp. Is. xxix. 16): G @ rovnpov evOupnpa mobev evexvdabns, ies 
*O wicked imagination! whence wast thou fashioned’ (rolled, sc. on the potter's wheel): by this correct ® and 


read: MANY JD yD ya aw ow 0-0 ® yond: G cadrvya p-p ® San 30: Ge ryy énpay aa noon: 





22. The beauty of a woman brighteneth the countenance (for ibm Hif. cp. Job xxxi. 26). Cp. xxvi. 16 f. 
_ 23. a soothing tongue. lit. ‘ healing of tongue’ (Prov. xv. 4; cp. also Prov. xiv. 30 and Eccles. x. 4); @& ‘ if there 
is on her tongue mercy and meekness’ (248 adds ‘ and healing’). 
Her husband ... lit. ‘her husband is not of the sons of men,’ i.e. is unusually fortunate. 
24. He that getteth a wife... The other form of the text (see critical note) runs : 
‘Get a wife, (as) the choicest possession— 
A fortified city, and a pillar of support.’ 
is form of the distich see Prov.iv.7. [‘Get’ has the idea of acquiring by purchase, as in fact was customary with 
a wife. 
25. Without a hedge. Cp. Ps. v. 5; Prov. xxiv. 30, 31. 
a wanderer and homeiess. Cp. Gen. iv. 12, 14 (Cain) ; same phrase. 
26. that hath no nest. No wife, no house. For ‘house’ (M2) = wife. Cp. WWishnah Yoma i. 1. 
(c) XNXVII. 1-6. This forms a third subsection. Its theme is true and false friendship (cp. what is said on the 
same subject in ch. vi). 
1. Every friend saith: I am a friend... Cp. Prov. xx. 6 ( Many a man will meet one who is kind to him, but 
a faithful man who can find ?’) 
there is a friend who is (only) friend in name. This agrees with Ur; but 5 interprets otherwise: * whose 
name is friend,’ i.e. who deserves the name. 
3. O base nature! 97 7y* = ‘the evil Veser: cp. Gen. vi. 5. In order to avoid imputing the creation of ‘the 
evil nature" to God & rationalizes, translating ‘ wast thou created’ by evexvAio@ns (see critical note). 
To fill the world’s face. Same phrase, Is. xiv. 21. 
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SIRACH 37. 4-10 


3%?) 4 Base is the friend who hath regard to (one’s) table’, 
But in the time of stress standeth aloof. 
5°A good friend contendeth with (one’s) enemy’, 
t Andt against "adversaries" holdeth the shiela. 
6 * Forget not’ a comrade “in conflict™, 
BS * And forsake him not when thou takest spoil*. 


(2) XXXVI. 7-15. Of counsellors true and false (= 4+6+2+2+1 distichs). 


7 Every counsellor *pointeth (with) the hand?, 
But there is he that counselleth a way to suit himself ; 
8 Beware of the counsellor, 
And inform thyself beforehand what is his interest : 
¢For he himself will also® take thought : 
ee*Why should it fall out as he wishes ?’° 
9 And will say to thee: ¢How good? is thy course! 
And (then) stand off to watch “thy misfortune”. 
#®° = 10 Consult not ‘with ‘those opposed to thee!®, 
And hide thy counsel from him that is envious— . 


Qk ev Socernre: UH malitia et dolositati illius rr So #) (= § ‘evil is the friend who approacheth the table’): 
Qk misunderstanding yun mistranslates the whole line erapos pidov ev evppoovrn yderat ss So HY: Ck again 
mistranslates (but perhaps from a corrupt Hebr. text) erarpos pi ovrrover xapw yaorpos (? reading DY bona aN 
apa yn: ze. bens (= move 1 Sam. xxiii, 21, LXX) for onda and yr for i with anpa from next verse) 
tt Or> (dui 70 248 have xa: so % and ®) u-u i py (Neo-HHebr. for DS): Gk wodkepov (burl 248 wodepeov) 
v-v % mown bs — Cr omeplralse Otis navin-os wow 3) Anpa: G& ev ry Wuxn cov x-x So B® = & (but, 
perhaps, ev xpnpacw cov = sbvi2 for ~bbvia): S ‘make him not ruler’ (ferhaps an interpretation of watyn-by) | 
‘in thy house’ (?-jm'32 for bbw). Cp. Gen. xxxix. 6 a-a Jy” 3 52” ‘shaketh the hand’: Gr efatpes BovAnv | 
(fp. exatpew = PIN xxxhi. 3, xlvii. 4: aad Bovky = V vi. 2): 2)” mg. and ®? mM Ws ‘saith behold’: & ‘behold’ 
[ for ékapea 23 296 have ckepe = % prodit] b-b HP poy yas = Ht. ‘a way according to him’ ce HP 
Wa» NIN DI) °D ce-ce HH Sypy poy ar nnd: Gr pymore Bady emt cor kAnpov (34 ne forte mittat sudem in terram): : 
& perhaps read by poy (cp. Job vi. 27: 1 Sam. xiv. 42): $ ‘lest he cast upon thee evil hurt’ 4! } ayn = 
aw dd-dd 9 yw Lf. ‘thy poverty ’ (cp. iv. 29): Ck ro cupBycopevov cor: & ‘thy shame i e-e HY pon = 
% socero tuo (%" dlegible): but Jon can hardly be right (AY =‘ thy father-in-law’, ze. husband’s father, | 
alwas's in ref. to awoman: Smend explained by Arab. Wh.» = dux viae malus, ‘an untrustworthy guide”: dz this | 
word is uncertain): Gk rov vmofheropevov oe: emend to PER (with Lévi: thas seems to be the best suggestion yet made, | 
and may, perhaps, be accepted provisionally) : cp. 8‘ thine enemy’. [£dersh., Margol. suggest PO as = & from 


4. standeth aloof. Cf. 2 Sam. xviii. 13 (phrase). | 

[4.@ is misunderstood by & ; R.V. renders ‘There is a companion, which rejoiceth in the gladness of a friend’. See | 
critical note.] 

5. A good friend... @ again misunderstands the text (see critical note; R.V. renders & ‘There is a companior, 
which for the belly’s sake laboureth with his friend’. 

against adversaries holdeth the shield. Cp. Ps. xxxv. 2. 

(d) XXXVII. 7-15. This forms a fourth subsection. It treats of counsellors base and faithful. 

7. Every counsellor pointeth (with) the hand. The Hebr. expression means ‘to shake the hand’, and may be ; 
understood as = ‘to beckon with the hand’ as a preliminary to speech (cp. the phrase xarageiew 77 xepi; e.g. Acts xil. 
17, &c.). But tbis phrase is only used in reference to a public meeting, while here it is private counsel that is spoken 
of. It is better, therefore, with Smend, to understand the expression in the sense of Is. xiii. 2, of pointing the way = 
‘he points out a way or course of action’. The alternative reading of the Hebrew (‘ Every counsellor saith : Behold!’ 
cp. the alternative Greek reading and S) certainly is well supported. It is preferred by Lévi. Smend, however, | 
regards this as an interpretation. [x ‘ extolleth counsel ’ misrepresents. ] 

he that counselleth a way to suit himself. Cp. Dere# Eves suta 8: ‘ Beware of him that councselleth according | 


to his own way’ (= T. B. Sav. 76b): 139 ‘0b Pera Wat “MN (cited by Edersheim). 
8. what is his interest (lit. ‘ need") (cf. # @&). 
For he himself will also take thought : ‘Why should it fall out as he wishes?’ The thought is set forth. | 
The metaphor of the lot underlies the expression (cp.also S$) = why should matters fall out as he wishes (vbr = voy)? : 


Lévi arrives at a similar meaning for the text. He explains by the phrase by bp: (‘to fall to’) = ‘to go on the side of’, { | 
“espouse the cause of’ (cp. 1 Chron. xii. 20); so here == why should it go to his benefit or interest ? i.e. why should the © 
matter result in benefiting him? has misread and misunderstood the clause (cp. R.V.). , 

10. those opposed to thee. See critical note. For words expressing hostility and envy in parallelism cp, Is. XI. 13- 
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SURIAGh! Si. fi, 12 


yr With! a woman Sabout8 her rival, 


* And from ‘an enemy!® ‘about war with himi; 
With a merchant about Jbusiness}, 

And from a buyer about selling ; 
*With an evil-disposed man* '!about benevolence!, 

And a merciless man “about human happiness™; 
4(With) the worthless workman® about his work, 

"» And the yearly hireling™ °about the sowing of seed°®; 
(With) the idle slave about much work— 

Put no trust in these °for any counsel? ! 
‘But rather with a man that feareth always‘, 

*Whom thou knowest to be a keeper of the Law’; 
*Whose heart is at one with thine own’, 

*Who', if thou stumblest, “will be grieved for thee". 


Aram. Non = ‘to see’. Here used in a hostile sense| {here inserts a doublet of clauses (e) and (f) e-s h 
by = mepe (NC &c. also): B>aepe: for anny dy & substitutes “lest thou commit adultery with her’ (¢o avord 
sanctioning concubinage implied by text) bob J" qr: Ge cat pera dedov (= TW: cp. Deut. xx. 8): bul 
context requires ‘enemy’ (so 8): read therefore with Smend W0 (cp. v. 5) Him" indo Sy: Ge (so 8) mepe 
tohepou = WY" (but parallelism with Ans requires suffix) 33 mann: Ge wepe peraBodas (SN peratoAns) 
‘concerning exchange ’ KK Ty thy py: Gi pera Bacxavov (= jy 91 ON, cp. xiv. 13). Perhaps py hes 
fallen out in: %% cum viro livido supports ® in reading wN 1 yw" son Sean 5x (cp. Syn Ps. cxvi. 12): 
#? ton mbna by (’n "3 common in Neo-Hebrew: ? substituted in MS. for the carlicr expression): Gi rept 
evyaptoteas mem 3 wl wD by = ‘about the happiness (welfare) of flesh’ no iy" ww bya: Gr pera 
oxvgpov : # cum operario agrario = pera epyarov aypov ( for apyov from next clause): & ‘with a cheating servant’, 
op. BY Iw bonp (? misread apy) no-nn 7” Ay my (so 39" mg.: Hw Tow): Gk pera pucbtov adecriov 
(B): but for last word Syro-Hex 253 23 «pernov: N* C 155 308 eneonou: the rest rightly with W& enerewv 


(= ‘yearly: cp. Deut. xv. 18 LESS) 0 HP? yar Ny Sy: G ( freely) wept ovvreXaas: BZ consummatione 
anni PP Ge rept macys cvpovdias 9-979 FON ANDD WN (read DY) ON JN: G add 7 pera avdpos evoeiovs 
evdehexele, cP. & ‘with men righteous be dwelling’ tr WY = & (dul erodas): % ‘for they fear to sin before 
God’ ss Wy? 3255 yaad py ae = Li. ‘with whose heart (it is) as thine own heart’: G = y3253 WN, 
which may be right tt ®" on: WH? om = GS U-u Ge guvadynoee cor = JA IV" (‘ will be troubled on 





11. With ... from. The clauses that follow in 11 are in subordination to ‘consult not (with)’ and ‘hide thy 
counsel (from)’ in 10. 

With a woman about her rival. i.e. with a wife about another woman whom one is intending to take as 
a second wife ; the Hebr. word used here (7S = drri{pdos) has this technical meaning ; cp. xxvi. 6 (also xxv. 11}. In 
these passages Ben-Sira apparently has in mind some of the evil results of polygamy, which were in evidence when 
he wrote. The same word (= ‘rival wife’) is used in 1 Sam, i. 6; cp. also Lev. xviii. 18. 

And from anenemy... & ‘and with a coward about war’. 

With a merchant about business. & has ‘concerning exchange’, i.e. about what to buy (the goods that 
the merchant has to sell). The cases enumerated are of persons directly interested in the results of the transactions. 
From such the reader is warned not to seek advice. ; 

And from a buyer about selling. i.e. about the price he should pay one. Such cautions as these are 
especially necessary in the East. : 

With an evil-disposed man... The list of unsuitable counsellors that follows consists of such as are 
incapacitated from giving advice on the particular matter by inherent defects of character. ‘ An evil-disposed man, 
ie. an ill-natured, grudging man (Lat. ‘cum viro livido’). For ‘benevolence’ G& has qepi etyaptorias—ebyaptoria 
apparently = display of kindliness. ' ; : 

about human happiness. i.e. about the good fortune and happiness of any one. & ‘about kindness’. 

And the yearly hireling about the sowing of seed. & offers an interesting variety of reading here (see 
Critical note), The reading of the cursives (55 106 248 254 296), viz. emereiov (= WH‘ annuli’), is correct as against 
the uncials (BC N*), and is attested by #. It is not ‘the domestic (é@eoriov) servant’, but the ‘ yearly hireling 
that the verse is concerned with. Such an one remained in his employment not a day longer than he was obliged 
(cp. Isa. xvi. 14); hence it would be of all things most unprofitable to discuss with one of this class something which 
would be carried out after the termination of his year’s contract—viz. the sowing of seed in the autumn. 

(With) the idle slave about much work. i.e. the opinion of a lazy servant must not be asked on the 
question whether there is much work to be done (Edersheim). ; os : Beate. 

12. with a man that feareth always ... keeper of the Law. i.e. a man who is God-fearing and aes 
such a counsellor will be guided by right principle. For the phrase ‘that feareth always’ cp. Prov. xxviul. 14; also 
Xvili, 27 of our book. ; - a 

Whose heart... i.e. a faithful counsellor must be one who can “act in a disinterested way, and is not 

committed to any course by special interests of his own. 
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SIRACH 37. 13-19 


®°'° 13 Do thou also ‘take knowledge* of the counsel of (thine own) heart, 
“For thou hast no one more true to thee”. 
14 The heart of a man *telleth (him) his opportunities * : 
Better than seven watchmen Yon a tower’. 
15 But in all this intreat God, 
That He may direct thy steps in truth. 


(a) XXXVII. 16-26. True and false wisdom (= 3+ 2[+1]+2+4 3 distichs). 


16 ®The beginning of every action is speech, 
And before every work is the thought ® 

17 >The roots of the heart’s deliberations 

(18) Bring forth four branches? : 

18 Good and evil, life and death ; 

©But the tongue ruleth over them altogether®. 
PO 19 4 There is a wise man who is wise for many4 

But for himself °is a fool*. 


account of thee’), whech is the mg. reading of 34 (corrupted fo W3y" in WP: WY text pos yr =? (pornting VX) 
condolebit tibi [ Pefers |: ‘shall be weary for thee’) v¥ WH pan: G ornoov = pan: & renders whole verse: 
‘for his faith shall quicken him, and also he is faithful like thee’ w-W 9H" 1321 ON 3D (2. PN) pose (38? 13) 1: 
Qk ov yap cor coe meororepos auTys z= 3H ynvye (TI) Vr (Al. of Ayw ‘hour, time = opportunity’ : form 
unusual): G amayyedew emore etwbev (‘is sometimes wont to bring him tidings’ R.V.) (157+ 70 adnyées : 106» 
adnéwa = XL): & ‘shall rejoice in (fer shall show) his ways’ y-y 3" Aaxp by : Gh emt perewpou xaOnpevot emt 
oxonns (xabnperoe an addilion: ¢.p. and «.o. a double rendering of NBSP by): HH” has Ww by ‘upon a peak ’ 


[ possibly em perewpov = i by and G gives a conflation|, & renders ‘more than the riches of the world that 
profit not’ (‘éhenking of Matt. iv. 8’ [Harf}) 9-* So ®H° G: & ‘before all men and before everything God hath 
created all’. [For +90 zx (b) ®® has WNG.}] ante omnia opera (a/. omnem operam) verbum verax praecedat 
te et ante omnem actum consilium stabile b-b %H” oma” AyIMN 335 (D mann) mbrann (D spy) mipy 
(D m5") inns (mg. +D mp any): G wos arawcews (= 2? mann) kapdtas Tecoapa pepy avaredder | Hebr. explains 
G which yields no suitable sense|: pepn = DN2IW WH” (cp. DIY Gen. xlviil. 22) e-e So = G: S ‘he that 
tules over his tongue shall be preserved from evil’ é-d 3 pany ovaad pan Ue: G& eorw amp (Syro-Hex 
253 >amp) navoupyos cat woAdov raideurys (xa >NAC &c. 1, S = WH) [G = : posszbly, however, reading DIM 
Jor Dani, and treating this as Hif.: Lévi considers pani a mistake for Dar: Nif. not otherwise attested) e-e jy? 


baaa (so 2” mg.) = G&S: B® and Wo dy (Peters renders: et animam suam liberat): & renders whole verse: 


13. take knowledge... Self-reliance is, after all, best ; for the maxim regarding the counsel of the heart cp. 
the Alphabet of Ben-Sira (1): ‘Take sixty counsellors, but the Counsel of thine own heart do not abandon.’ 

14. The heart of a man telleth (him) his opportunities ... The Hebr. word rendered ‘ opportunities’ = lit. 
‘hours’, (MY): the right opportune time for doing a thing (in this sense in Neo-Hebrew). The ‘seven watchmen 
on a tower’ of the second half of the verse may be an allusion to astrologers (Heb. is D°SY¥ lit. ‘ watchers’). For 
the number ‘seven’ in such a connexion cp. Prov. xxvi. 16, 25; Jer. xv. 9. The moral of the verse is that man should 
trust the instincts of his own heart most (so also G). 

15. But in all this intreat God. @ has ‘above all these’; counsel, to be fruitful, must be taken in conjunction — 
with prayer. Prayer is of primary importance. The counsellors may be ranked in an ascending order of importance | 
as one’s friends, oneself, God (Edersheim). With the verse cp. Prov. xvi. 9. 


XAXXVII. 16-31. This section falls into two well-defined subsections, the first of which is concerned with wisdom 
true apd false (wz. 16-26), and the second with wisdom or discretion applied to eating (vz. 27-31). 

(2) XXXVII. 16-26 opens with some general remarks on reflection and thought. Thought precedes and determines 
action. Wisdom and folly bring in their train good and evil, life and death; but the fate of men is above all con- 
trolled by the tongue of the teacher (vz. 16-18). In the verses that follow (19-26) three classes of wise who are not 
really such (vz. 19, 20, 22) are contrasted with those who really deserve the name of ‘ wise’ (vv. 23, 24, 26). * Wise” 
throughout is a term for the well-instructed scribe or teacher. 

a me roots of the heart’s deliberations bring forth four branches. The Hebrew (note the v. /.) may be © 
rendered : 

‘The root of counsels is the heart ; 
It brings forth four branches.’ 
This accords well with v. 16. The workings of mind and the moral will issue in action which results in a harvest of 
good or evil, life or death. For the figure (root and branches) cp. i. 20. [@r gives no coherent sense. ] | 
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And is cut off "from all enjoyment" ; 
21 [For winning grace has not been bestowed upon him from the Lord, 
And he depriveth himself of all honour}. 
3} 22 ‘And there is 4a wise man who is wised for himself, 
The fruit of whose understanding (is) ‘upon his body*. 
3° 23'And there is a wise man 'who is wise for his people’. 
The fruit of whose understanding is ™lasting™. 
25 "The life of a man (numbers) °days but few”, 
» But the life of Jeshurun days innumerable?. 
3) 24 ®° Who is wise for himself shall have his fill "of enjoyment’, 
| And Sall who see him’ count him happy. 
26 ‘Who is wise (for his) peoplet gaineth “honour", 
And his name ‘abideth in life eternal’. 


SIRACH 37. 20-27 
4? 20 '&And there is a wise man who is loathed for his speeches, 
‘ 
} 


(0) NNAVIT. 27-31. Wasdom or discretion applied to cating (=2+2+1 distichs). 


| 27 My son, prove thy soul “in thy life’, 
And see (that) what harmeth it *thou give it not. 


‘every one that is wise in his own conceit is a fool’. | aypyoros: % insuavis = 4] t Pr. tit. & de sofistica et 
versuta locutione 8-2 OND) ITD DIN eM: Gr corw codeopevos ev Aoyors (Syro-Hex + xat) pronros b-h 
myn baxn San (‘from all agreeable food’): @ maons rpodys (N* 106 157 248 253 Syro-Hex cogeas): Sah 
tppys = nIyN rightly (rpopn for cpvdy xli. 1). Read n3yn bon: Soy a IQ is an addition (a conflate reading): 
& ‘and he depriveth himself of all honour’ (?? = 21 b): doth 3 and ® omit two lines: possibly 3 omits 20 b, 21a 
and this line = 21 b (so Smend): > 21a and b: not improbably there is a doublet in G (zv. 20, 21), and & may 


represent a variant of 20 b (3) ‘is cut off from all enjoyment’ = 8 (arian?) ‘is deprived of all honour)" is 
transposes tv. 22, 23 (wrongly: cp. 24, 26) Ji So® = Lh: G codos k-k So: 3 ‘from the sight of his 
od face’: Gk em oroparos (read awparos) mato: (296 > moro. = an interpolation from 23b) 1 The verse is wanting in 


%: ®° pon wyd = Q& roy eavtov Aaov radevoee: S ‘who is wise at all times’ = Don noiyd 2 cp. 1ga [& arnp 
at beginning of line =] W misread thx] m-m So G (= jn): %” ona = ‘in their own bodies’ : du/ Sy 
(not 3) would be expected here: cp. 22b. Context supports G. % ‘for themselves’ D # fransposes v7. 24, 25 


at (nghlly): 3>7. 25 0-0 WH" pm’ spon: HW DOD ore’: Gi ev apibye nucpur. Read with Smend ADD) 
2 (ep. (b) and xli. 13) P-P So ®?: 3" has Sent Dy for pw (= GE rov lopand): dul PIA original — 1-4 B 
. wind Din: & avnp codes: = 3 rr npn (= 3): G evdroyus sos 7° NN $5: Gk mavres ot opwvres 

' (+avrov 10 b, so © and 3 = B®) t-t ® py pon: Go codes ev rw Aaw avtov u-u PP M22: Ge morw (bul 


248 dofav, so ® and 3 = 38): morw mav have been corrupted from tysnv (Smend) vv HP aby wna any: 
& Goer (248 eorat) ets tov awva (= poy nd: perhaps so read here with Smend) ¥-“ So®’ GS: W" mg. i” 
tena (‘in wine’) probably a scribal mistake for 70 = +41 (‘and give it not’): so Gr: dat HY LH S>‘and 


are some who are wise where others’ interests are concerned, but in their own affairs act as fools ; or (2) there are 
some who pass as wise in the opinion of many, but who in their own estimation are as fools. Perhaps in view of the 


use of 5 in 22 a the former interpretation («) is to be preferred. Then 22 is a contrast. 
21. winning grace. € yapis = here also lovableness. Cp. xx. 193 xxi. 16. 
depriveth himself of all honour. Cp. Num. xxiv. 11. : : 

22. The fruit Of whose understanding (is) upon his body. i.e. he experiences the results of his prudence in 
material comforts (‘upon his body’ = almost ‘upon himself’). For the reading of && see critical note, and cp. 
Prov. xii. 1.4, xiii. 2, xviii. 21. ; - 

23. islasting. The result of such public-spirited wisdom is seen not merely in material comforts and success, 
but in lasting honour (fame among posterity). ’ , : 

25. The life of a man ... life of Jeshurun. The verse gives interesting expression to one ancient view of 
immortality. A man’s memory might live on in honour in the life of his people. The nation could be regarded as 
immortal. There is no hint of a survival of the personality of the individual. Cp. 2 Macc. xiv.15. ° Jeshurun’ is 
a poetic name for Israel under its ideal aspect (= ‘ upright one’); cp. Deut. xxxii. 15, xxxi. 5, 26; Isa, xhv. 2. 

24. all who see him... Cp. Job xxix. 11; Cant. vi. 9. 3 

' 26. And his name abideth in life eternal. i.e. will live on honoured in the memory of future generations: cp. 
XxxIX. 9, xli. 13 ($a good name endureth for ever’), xliv. 13, 14. ; 

(6) XXNVII. 27-31. The theme of this subsection is prudence and self-restraint, especially as shown in eating. 
Discretion in this regard will ward off disease and prolong life. It forms a good transition to the following section, 
which deals with the physician and the healing art. ; . ; 

27. My son, prove thy soul in thy life... ‘Experientia docet.'. The wise man will learn from experience what 
to avoid as specially dangerous to himself. ‘ 
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SIRACH 37. 28—38. 1 


®"™ 28 For not Yeverything’ is good for every one— 


38 
Hy" 


2Every soul maketh not its choice of every kind. 


29 *Indulge not excess? bin any® enjoyment, 


©Nor immoderation® in 4any?* dainties, 


30 °For in much eating® ‘nesteth sickness‘, 


#And he that indulgeth excess® cometh nigh to ®loathing®, 


31 'By intemperance’ many have perished, 


But he that is on his guard prolongeth life. 


(a) XXXVIIL 1-15. The physician has been ordained by God and should be resorted to in 
sickness (= 3+3+2+3+3+41 distichs). 


1 JCultivated the physician *in accordance with the need of him®, 


For him also hath God ordained. 


y-¥ So ® = &: WP? ayn (‘luxury, enjoyment’: ‘for enjoyment is not good for every one’), cp. S (‘food 
is not, &c. =? 55x for bb) “2 So BH" =G&: cp. S: W? anan jr b3 eps S95 xb) = H et non omni 
animae omne genus placet 9-8 7g" [>] yan bx (mg. in bs and [ds] atin): mH? [bs] sin 5x (cp. Wf? mg. 2): 
Ge py andyorevov. Perhaps %" should be read (with a different division of the letters) by sn bx (so Lévt, Strack): 
then point WW De (if. of mt) =‘ scatter not thyself upon (dissipate not thyself)’=‘indulge not excess’ (= & ‘be 


not insatiable in’): éhe reading of B” 7m bx = ‘be not excessive ’(?). Smend reads ym~bs : Hif. (= strengthened 
Qal) of ym ‘to be restless’: he renders ‘sei nicht ausgelassen (bei)’, and regards the other readings as variants 
arising (bx [y}an and by sin) from by sin and this Srom S yam: cp. YIM 72. 30b W" mg. b-b Hy 535 — & - 
3H? mg. and H?>5p ce ¥y" aDvin Sey = &: Ih" mg. = BW" wnnn Sx = 2 @ sertbal error for ayn which 
itself ts a correction of 7BWmn (so Smend): Levi reads mnnn and explains from Syr. as meaning * desire’ 


a-d So ®: but BW" mg. We> ‘any’ (53) e-6 So 1? = Y mg. and & (ev moddas yap Bpapacw): I" N3yn 372 3D 
ff So 9: G ecra movos (B): bul other ALSS. (8 A 248 &c.) vocos (# infirmitas: so 8) 8-8 HY? yon (cp. 
nole ®— above) = YY mg.: BP ayo: G& xa y andynora bh #) NT = & (eas yodepas): so Num. si. 20 (Heder. 
and LXX) Fi J Ap wba (‘through lack of discipline’: cp. Prov. v. 23 7DWD pNa = Symm. be aradevorar) : 
G& 80 amdnoreav: & propter crapulam: S$ ‘through much food ’ J HP pn ce. WI: mg. ay ayn = WP: 
& rye = & & and the citatton in Rabbinic sources (AS IAD): see exeg. note for these, and also for the use of Ayr 
tm these connextons (myn used in an Aram. sense = Heb. ayy ‘to take pleasure in, treat in a friendly way’) 


k-k B" mg, Fars wd (HP 2b here this IS. ends): Gi mpos tas xpeas (-tavrou NAV 155 253 254 307 Syro-Hex) 


28. For not everything is good for every one... Cp. 1 Cor- vi. 12. 
29. Indulge not excess. Cp. xxxi. (xxxiv.) 7, ‘be not insatiable’ (G& py amAnorevov, as here). 


Nor immoderation ... lit. ‘be not poured out’ (G& py éxxvOns = HH JBVN AN), i.e. do not allow yourself to be 
given up excessively to. Cp. Ep. Jude 11 ‘rushed headlong (¢&ey@jcav) for wages in the error of Balaam’. 

30. sickness ... loathing. There is a clear allusion to Num. xi. 20. Possibly both here and in the Numbers 
passage the word translated ‘loathing’ (Vulg. ‘ nausea’) may, as Smend suggests, denote something stronger, some 
severe illness like dysentery (Smend renders ‘ Brechruhr’). Oriental dysentery 1s especially dangerous. For the whole 
verse Cp. Xxxi. (xxxiv.) 20. 

31. prolongeth life. Lit. ‘ will add life’: cp. for the expression xlvill. 23; Ps. Ix. 6 (7); Prov. iti. 2, ix. 11. 

XXXVIII. 1-23. This section falls into two well-defined subsections, the first of which treats of the physician and 
his healing art, which should be resorted to in sickness (vv. 1-15); and the second with mourning for the dead 
(vv. 16-23). 

(a) XXXVIII. 1-15. God has ordained the physician, and given man the power and means to use the healing art, 
in order that these should be resorted to when needful (zz. 1-8). In time of sickness, together with prayer, repentance, . 
and sacrifice, the skill of the physician should be called in to aid. The section seems to be addressed to people who, 
on religious grounds, were unwilling to consult the physician in times of sickness ; Cp. 2 Chron. xvi. 12 (‘ Asa... was 
diseased in his feet... yet in his disease he resorted not unto the Lord, but to the physicians’—the contrast is 
significant). 

1. Cultivate the physician in accordance with the need of him. The line ts cited more than once in Rabbinic | 
works in the form—(‘ The proverb says:) Honour thy physician before thou hast need of him’ (Af/drash rabba to . 
Exod. xxi; cp. Widr. Tank. Gen. }'P2 § 10; also in an Aram. form in T. J. Zaanith iii. 6). This form agrees with " 
3)" here in reading ‘ before (thou hast need of him)’; but the alternative reading ead = &) ‘in accordance with the | 
need of him’ is to be preferred here, being supported by the logical connexion. The physician is to be cultivated and | 


honoured ‘because’ God has ordained him for a special and necessary office in human affairs. This point the author 
is enforcing to people who were inclined to deny the necessity of the physician under any circumstances. The reading 
‘before’ here may have arisen under the influence of xviii. 19 (‘ Have a care of thy health or ever thou be sick’); so 
Taylor. The word rendered ‘cultivate’ (AY") occurs also in xxxi. (xxxiv.) 15, with the meaning to treat in a friendly 
and considerate manner; cp. *Y" in Aram. = ‘to delight in, welcome’ (&. #7. i734). 


ordained. The Hebr. word here rendered ‘ordained’ (pon) sometimes has the meaning ‘created’ (so xxxl. 
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; 





SIRACH '38. 2-8 


2 It is from God that 'the physician getteth wisdom!, 
And from the king he receiveth ™gifts™. 
3 The skill of the physician lifteth up his head, 
"And he may stand before nobles*. 
4 God °hath created® medicines out of the earth, 
And let not a discerning man reject them. 
5 Was not "the water? made sweet 4by the wood‘, 
*That He might make known to all men His power™? 
6 And He gave men discernment, 
That they might glory *in His mighty works®. 
7*By means of them the physician assuageth paint, 
8 And likewise "the apothecary prepareth a confection": 


Tipats (7O 106 296 > rats) avrov: Clem. Alex. has only mpos ypetav avrov > NC-® mpos Tas ypeas = © = IW s25 


(so read): 9" y29y 395 = $: so Rabbinic citations (29305 for ‘9 under tnflucnce of XVili. Ly) 1-1 2 pom 
NEN = 8: G (freely) core caces m-m So ®: Gk dopa (duf V 248 253 Syro-Hex Sogéav) nn Sy  (weih 
me. raya pro) Jor Wa): Gr ca evavre peyotavev Aavpacbnoera: S ‘and before kings they set him’ o-0 So 


GELS = B® mg. (N13 [ +0°w ze. DD ]): W (ex/) [Ma] xvi: for NT used Of creation cp. Gen. i. 12. 
[Zhe marginal DOW (OMDD) =‘ spices’ = S and occurs in the Rabb. citation (see exeg. note), but ts not to be 
preferred to the text MANN =‘ medicines’] PP So ) &: % aqua amara = $ (amplifying ref. fo Exod. xv. 25) 


14 ® mg. yo = a: WH ext wyya=S rr Wy yma won $a pend ayo (for S saya + 7f, op. 1 Chron. 
XIX. 3): Gk es ro yrwoOnvar my toxvv avrov = S (bul 248 7o+vn0 [248 aro | avOparrov [se £|=®) as So GS: 
#® ‘in His (wg. their) mighty work’ (ut pl. is required by DAI 7 a) t-t Qh ev avrus ebepanevoev Kat npev Tov TOvov 
avrov (N°-" 157 307 &c. Syro-Hex Sah Eth avrev) = ‘with them doth he heal and taketh away his (their) 
pain’: # in his curans mitigabit dolorem (Aug. spec. mitigavit dolorem ipsorum) = 6eparevay averavoey = FY S 
[G may have added 4 of jv to MND] u-u 7% unguentarius faciet pigmenta suavitatis + et unctiones Conficiet 


[xxxiv.] 13 1, 27 mg.); the Greek so renders here (éerecev) ; cp. vil. 15, xxxix. 25, xl. 1,xliv. 2. But in all these 
passages the meaning ‘allot’ or ‘ ordain’ is tobe preferred. [The meaning ‘create’ in xxxi. (xxxiy.) 13 may be explained 
from the idea of smoothness, shape, according to Smend.] 

2. It is from God that the physician getteth wisdom ... The skill of the physician is derived from God, and 
is not dependent on the favour of earthly potentates for the high estimation with which it should be regarded. This 
seems to be the thought of the couplet. ‘King’ in clause 6 probably means an earthly king, and is not to be regarded 
as a title of God here (the King, i.e. the heavenly King). The verse, however, may not be intended to assert more 
than the fact that the physician derives his skill from God, and at the same time receives recognition and is honoured 
by the highest of earthly potentates. Physicians were regular officials of Oriental courts, and highly esteemed there. 
G generalizes the statement (*from the Most High cometh healing’). 

3. lifteth up his head ...stand before nobles. A physician specially skilful may rise to the highest honour. 
For the expression ‘stand before nobles’ (z. 2. ‘kings’) cp. Prov. xxii. 29. y ; 

4. created medicines out of the earth. Herbs used for medicinal purposes are specially in the writer’s mind. In 
the .Widrash vabba on Gen. viii (cp. also Ya/gut. Job, § 501) some sayings are grouped together which correspond to 
vv. 4a,7, and 8 a here: 

(4a) God causes spices to spring up out of the earth: 
(7) With them the physician heals the stroke, 
(8a) And of them the perfumer compounds the perfume.' 


5. Was not the water made sweet by the wood... The allusion is to Exod. xv. 23f. Ben-Sira rightly 
interprets the miracle to have been effected by the nature of the wood: so Targ. Ong. ad /oc. (‘and the Lord 
instructed him (in the properties of) a tree, and he cast it into the waters, and the waters became sweet’: cp. also 
Philo de vita Mays, i. 33, and Josephus, Az. iii. 1. 2). é ‘ 

That He might make known to all men His power. So rightly. God is the subject of the sentence (& 
makes the reference to the power (virtue) of the wood). God reveals His power through natural agents and properties. 

6. That they (i.e. men) might glory in His (God’s) mighty works. For the expression ‘glory in’ (2 aN=n7) 
cp. xvii. 9, xxxix. 8, 1. 20. u 

7- By means of them the physician assuageth pain. ‘By means of them,’ i.e. by tbe forces which God has 
placed in natural objects. The subject of the sentence in the text of # is the physician: & (wrongly) makes the 
subject of the sentence God. [€ may have read 131831) ND) NBN OA (cp. Rabb. cit. above).] ; 

8. And likewise the apothecary prepareth a confection. Or the clause (#) may be rendered : ‘And likewise 
the perfumer prepareth a perfume? (yiypa). In B H Opin is a professional name = ‘ mixer, perfumer’ (cp. Exod. XXX. 
25,35; Eccles. x. 1, &c.); in 1 Chron. ix. 30 cp. ‘compounders of the ointment’: MNP (the word used here) in 
Neo-Hebrew = ‘ ointment’ (ointment-mixture) (so 1 Chron. ix. 30). Thus the line might be rendered : ‘And likewise 
the apothecary (compounder) prepareth an omtment (ointment-mixture).”” For Mp1 (Gr. pupeyes) cp. slix. 1. The 
offices of apothecary (compounder) and physician were, of course, not distinct. 


1 ppm AN pao APIA OAD) ADIN NN N|ID NANI DAI ANAT DD nbya mds 
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SIRACH 388. 8-15 


HR That His work may not cease, 
*Nor health’ * from the face of His earth’. 
9 My son, *in sickness* Ybe not negligent? ; 

Pray unto God, for He can heal?. 
10 2[ Turn] from iniquity, and ‘purify thy hands’? ; 

And from all ®transgressions® cleanse thy heart. 
11 cdiGive a meal-offering with! a memorial‘, 

°And offer a fat sacrifice® ‘to the utmost of thy means‘. 
12 ©And to the physician also give a place®; 

Nor should he be far away®, for of him there is need. 
13 For there is a time when successful help is in his power ; 
14 For he also maketh supplication to God, 

*To make his diagnosis successful’, 

And the treatment, /that it may promote recovery). 
15 He that sinneth before his Maker 

* Shall be delivered into the hands* of the physician. 


sanitatis (a doublet) vv 3) ADVAN: Ck Kae eepyen [zap avrov | (& reading yap for map: pax enim Dei) [? eipnyn = 
mbes Sor wenn (Hart): but Smend thinks it translates Q = ‘Heil | W-W Of map avrou eortw ext Tpoowrov THs 
ys = 98 IB Sy wn [men] = ‘and that health from him may be upon the face of the earth’ (Smend thinks | 
this may be the original text): ® DAN ID WIN, mg. WAS HH = S (‘from the face of the earth’): 27 classical 
Hebrew v9 Syn would be required x-x So HH: Gr+ cov (so S L) y-y # “aypnn by = & (see further exeg. 
nole): &>(% ne despicias te ipsum) 2 Ok +c (so L) a-8 W) (a/ beginning of line) is here defective: (D3) 
np om biyn = ‘flee from iniquity and from respect of persons’ (Schechter): (IN) rs supplied also by Levit, | 
Strack, Peters) : mg. has nD] = ‘prove’. & anvetnoov mAnppedecav (248 70 —petas) Kae evOyyov xeipas = 


PO} 33n) by Von (evdvs = 7 Ps, Ixxviti. 1): so Smend would emend the whole line; D2 IM byyno "0: 
this ts confirmed by parallelism of next clause. & has ‘remove iniquity and falsehood’ bb Gf apapreus (sing.) 
Cy. 11>8 dl Hebr. ALS. defective, only the final word of the line, AMIN, being legible: Gk bos evwdtav Kaw 
punpoowvov cepdadews : 1 mg. ANID: Smend remarks thal a fem. noun must have preceded this, and he restores 
the whole line: AIDS DN ANID jn: Lev? AABN MIMI won (cp. xlv. 16) = ‘offer incense and a memorial’ 
e-e H Jy jem = ‘and make fat what is set in order or prepared ’ (7. c. ‘the offering prepared’): cp. Many |. 14 
where G& renders by mpuoopa: Gk here xat Nemavoy mpoadopav ft pon spa (Schechter proposes PT DIDI 
‘according to the savings of thy substance’): @& os pn umapyov = ?4.N ‘BD: or as Levit suggests jr pis) 
perhaps Jan 7D (Lé&) should be read. %> s-« SoG = (AIS, defective) : Qk + Kae yap avtop exticev xuptos 
(addition from z. 1) h &+ ov: cp. ® mg. MND (corrupled for {TN ?) ij mab nby wis (mea = 
WE ‘solution’, Eccles. viii. 1): Gi avanavow (? from aradvow: dAvors = WD Eccles. viii. 1. [S Aere ‘health’.}) 
For rby (vead as Hf.) & my. has mm (7.¢. 13D) = S: U diriget 13 Gk yap epBiocews = 9): S ‘in his 
hand and life’ Kk So i me. 1 by anno’ = S and & (eprecoe ets xetpas): 1 fext ab aan ‘is pre- 
sumptuous before’ 1D pr. at. de exequiis = ™-™ FH 3M (U7. * cause 10 flow’) = & xarayaye: & ‘ multiply’ 
(=a far’) n-n # WWwNA: Gk ws dewa macyor = AACN o-0 ® obynn by (‘hide not thyself’) 
bP WH onynsa (dat sing. suff. is required: so read with versions): G (for whole line) war pn umepdns tv tadny 

That His work may not cease, Nor health from the face of His earth. ‘His (i.e. God’s) work.’ The 
idea is that God’s mighty working manifests itself ceaselessly on the earth in the work of the physician. ‘The reason 
...iS a divine design to encourage science, which otherwise would vanish, being useless. ‘‘ Miraculous” healing would 
never have suggested a study of botany or mineralogy’ (Edersheim). @% obscures the meaning. 

9. in sickness be not negligent. The Hebr. word rendered here ‘ be negligent’ (so @) means ‘to let oneself go’, 
i.€. be careless: so Prov. xiv. 16; Sir. v. 7, vii. 10, 16; cp. xiii. 7, xvi. 8. It is not necessary to alter the text in 
these passages to TDYNN, ‘trouble oneself’. 

Pray unto God, for He can heal. Cp. Exod. xv. 26. 

10. Turn from iniquity, and purify thy hands ... The expression ‘clean of hands’ (‘he that hath clean hands’) 
symbolizes innocence or freedom from guilt ; cp. Job xvii. g, &c. The idea that physical ills are a punishment for sin 
is here emphasized, as often clsewhere in the O. T. 

11. Give a meal-offering with a memorial. The sacrifice as described in Lev. ii. 1-3 is meant; the ‘memorial’ 
is that part of the wizhah which is burnt upon the altar. All incense was so burnt (cp. xlv. 16). Lévi restores here: 

* Offer mcense and a memorial.’ , 
offer a fat sacrifice... Cp.vii. 31; Prov. iii. 9, &c. 

12. And to the physician also give a place. Note the order of Ben-Sira’s thought: In sickness first make thy 
peace with God; resort to prayer and sacrifice ; then call in the physician (‘for verily the Lord hath created him" is 
an addition in @& from v. 1). 

14. To make his diagnosis successful, And the treatment ... For the text see critical note. The word 
rendered ‘ treatment? lit. = ‘ healing’. | 

15. He that sinneth. .. Shall be delivered into the hands of the physician. This probably means that if aman 
sins against his Maker he will be punished by sickness and ill health, and will then have to depend upon the physician 
for rehef—God will not help him (presumably till he has made his peace with God). k (épméoor: but 23 55 254 — 
€pmecetrat) renders: ‘let him fall!* but the alternative rendering is to be preferred. 
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SIRACH 388. 16-20 


(6) NNNVIIL. 16-23. On mourning for the dead (= 24+2+42+42+42 distichs). 


16'My son, ™let tears fall™ over the dead ; 


»Show thy grief? and wail out thy lamentation. 
In accordance with what is due to him bury his body, 
°And hide not thyself "when he expires?. 


17 ‘Let thy weeping be bitter and thy wailing passionate‘; 


And make mourning such as befits him : 
A day or two on account of 'gossip'"— 
And be consoled *on account of (thy) fsorrow)*. 


18tFor out of sorrow! proceedeth "bane®; 


¥Even so’ “sadness of heart *'prostrateth! vigour. 


# ¥19 7!Worse than death is abiding sorrow], 


8) 


r i 
Lene ean 


And an unfortunate life is cursed by the heart?. 


20 *And let him no more occupy thy thoughts? : 


bDismiss the remembrance of him, and remember the end", 


avrov (‘and neglect not his burial *) q-4 W DO (ag. DAT) DMM (mg. 33) 92 WA: GE mexpavor KAavOpor Kat 
Geppavov xomeror = ADO MM 32 WN (so Smend restores and reads): OD OMA = lit.‘ make hot lamentation’. 
Levi keeping 3 fext 7202 pnt renders ‘ accomplis exactement les cérémonies funebres ’, & (veadrng “Won ‘ wine’ 
for wn) renders: ‘wine and food for them that lament ’ TY G dsaBodns = 2727 (so read): BW nyo (S ‘ of 
men’ =? Dyn from ayo: Lev) £3 fev PY Maya: Gi rvans eveca = ? I WAYI: so read: S ‘on account 
of life’ tt SoG S: W pw (read iW "3) u-u 7) ION: Gr Bavaros vv 5D wow a5; Wr (cp. 
Neh. ii. 3) = & 2X xapwee wyuy = TOSY Ay (so read): WW fex/ May mY Yu. 19> 22 & (fusing 
18 b and 19a) has ‘(for so an evil heart] more than death crushes through anxiety the poor man and brings 
distress, for the life of the poor is for a curse of the heart’: @ (clause a) ev anaywyn (N A &C. enaywyn) mapaBave 
(xe@ A &c. Syro-Hex % mapapuevec) xae hut. Smend proposes for this line Wry 1 nw yt. & misread yr as 
W 7: G ignored yr and read mA) for nv (cf. iii. 28 enaywyy = N30): so Smend. The second clause is 
in G xat ;Stos wraxou xara (55 248 254 xarapa) xapdias ee l2) ahh) a yoy ren bx = ‘turn not thy heart 
back to him again’: # mg. TW ab yoy myn by 2.e. as rendered above: Gx seems fo have understood phy a 
‘upon it (ze. sorrow)’ =~ set not thy heart upon sorrow’ (yy das as AvTnY THY Kapdiav cov which = {> inn by 
qo, xxx. 21): S ‘upon oaths’ bb So: Gi (mitigating the harshness) anoorqoov avrqy penobes ta exxara 





(é) XXXVIIL. 16-23. Proper mourning and burial should be bestowed on the dead ; but sorrow, unduly prolonged, 
can only harm the living, and cannot benefit the dead. 

16. let tears fall... Cp. Jer. ix. 17-18. 

In accordance with what is due to him bury... ‘Perhaps in grave-clothes suited to his station’ 
(Edersheim). For the Greek word here used (wepioretAov) cp. Tobit xii. 12 and Ezek. xxix. 5, LXX. 

And hide not thyself when he expires. So #) (for the expression ‘hide thyself’, used absolutely as here, 
cp. Deut. xxii. 3). (‘And neglect not his burial’: this, perhaps, gives the sense fairly correctly. A passage in the 
Babylonian Talmud, cited by Schechter (eed Qataz 27 6), will illustrate the meaning: ‘ Formerly the funeral (lit. the 
bringing out) of the dead was more grievous to his relatives than his death—so much so that his relatives used to leave 
him and flee ; until Rabban Gamaliel came and himself set the example of going forth (in the funeral procession) m linen 
garments,’ &c. The abuse referred to is the burden of expense entailed by extravagant funeral fashions, which caused 
relatives to abandon the dead and take to flight rather than face the requirements. It would seem probable that some 
such abuse is aimed at in the text. Smend explains the verse as referring to the laws of ritual uncleanness in connexion 
with a Corpse (cp. Num. xix. 14f.). Rather than incur this impurity people would leave the dying man. But this is 
most improbable. ; 

17. Let thy weeping be bitter and thy wailing passionate. Lit. ‘make bitter weeping’ (same expression 
Zech. xii. 10): the Syr. variant here, ‘ wine and food for them that lament’ (see critical note), 1s interesting. It is an 
allusion to the customary funeral feast, mentioned in Jer. xvi. 7 (also ? Tobit iv. 17), but the reading is due to 
misunderstanding of the original text, though some allusion to the custom would have been expected. 

( A day or two on account of gossip. i.e. to avoid slander or public criticism. & has ‘on account of people’ 
generally). 

be consoled on account of (thy) sorrow. i.e. after the prescribed days of mourning are ended. These, 
according to the strict letter of the law, were seven, but in ordinary life may have been reduced to one or two days. & 
has ‘on account of life’, i.e. that thy own life and health may not suffer. The duty of burying the dead with proper 
respect is constantly enforced in Rabbinical literature ; cp. also the Book of Tobit. 

18. bane. Gi renders évaros. The Hebrew word (}10N) may be understood of sudden death brought about by accident 
or misfortune ; cp. Gen. slii. 4, 38, xliv. 29; Exod. xxi. 22, 23 (Targ. Ong. renders NNW, ‘death,’ in all these passages). 
So again in our book xxxi. (xxxiv.) 21 #) (so Smend). Sorrow unduly prolonged will bring sudden misfortune (death). 

19. Worse than death is abiding sorrow... Cp. xxx.17. The verse is wanting in ¥): for text see critical note. 
G in clause @ (B év draywyh mapaBaiver xai Ady) is explained by Ryssel to mean: with the departure of the corpse from 
the house, sorrow also passes away (cp. 7/.23@). (1 for 19 6? a nbsp Jy EM.) 

20, let him no more occupy thy thoughts. & ‘give not thy heart unto sorrow’: cp. xxx. 21. 

remember the end. ‘The sense of the whole verse is: Give not up thy life and energies to vain regrets; 
remember thine own end, that thou thyself hast to die, and live thy life, while thou hast it, in the right way. 
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SIRACH 38. 21-25 ! 


21 ¢4Remember him not, for he hath no hope‘; : 
Thou canst not profit him, while thou harmest thyself. 

22 “Remember his doom, for it is the doom of thyself— 
*His® yesterday, and thine to-day! 

23 ‘When the dead is at rest, let his memory rest! ; 
And be consoled when his soul departeth. 


(a2) XXXVII. 24-30. The superiority of the scribe ovcr the labourer and artisan 
(= 14+34+3+444 distichs). ) 


24 The wisdom of the scribe ¢increaseth wisdoms, 
And "he that hath little business® can become wise. 
25 How can he become wise that holdeth ‘the goad’,. 
And glorieth Jin brandishing the lancei? 
ave: 


©  fransposes (wrongly) vu. 21, 22 (fo 22, 21) d4 So: Gt again diverges, modifying the original sense: py 
emthaby ov yap coTw enavodos (R.V. ‘forget it not, for there is no returning again’): % renders the whole verse: 
“Remember grief and dispel sins, and put not thy trust in riches, for there is no hope in them ; for like a bird 
of the heavens that flieth and alighteth, so is wealth before the sons of men; thee it rejoiceth and another it 
harmeth ’ ee SoW S: Gr epor (so en clause a Gt has ro xpipa pov except B 253 308 which have avrov|): so 
AV Syro-Hex.@ = #1 mg. [ar] Mae" No maw. = kk (buf xaranavooy may = NWI: cp. x.17) «Ee So 
® = S (+‘for him’): G& ev eveayig cyorys (EV ‘cometh by opportunity of leisure’) b-h So ®: G o 
ehAaooupevos mpaker avrov: % ‘he who is not busy with vain things’ (NNPAD PI|D non cp. 1 Tim, v. 13 Pesh.) 
i-1y mbdy = ‘ox-goad’ (cp. Judges ili. 31): Gr aporpov: % ‘ plough-share’ (. LNX TZheod. Judges iii. 31, 
apatporous : Vulg. vomer) 33 as Wyan nina = ‘(who glorieth) by reason of brandishing with the lance’ 
(gp. 2 Sam. xxii. 18): Ge ev Sopare xevtpov = ? YIN MINI: so Smend reads here (yD = BH. i249) k-k 99 


aay bya (ars Bs, exlv i — Abs) = Gr Boas ehavywy I) ® mea ane (ag. Ve anv: over Line 
21. Remember him not, for he hath no hope. So #). G ‘forget it (i.e. thy latter end) not, for there is no 

returning’ (? reading MeAIPN for MPN, Levi) : for this sentiment cp. Job viii. 8 ; Wisd. ii. 1. | 
22. Remember his doom... Cp. xli. 2, 3. 


23. When the dead is at rest, let his memory rest... Cp. for the sentiment 2 Sam. xii. 23. 


NAXXVIIL. 24—XXXINX. 11, with an Appendix, XXXEX. 12-35. This forms an independent section which has for 
its general theme the scribes. It falls into three well-defined subsections (besides an Appendix), the first of which 
brings out the superiority of the scribe over the labourer and artisan (xxxvili. 24-30); then, the place of the 
craftsman in the civic economy is dwelt upon, but at the same time his inability to fulfil the higher offices of counsellor 
and judge is set forth (xxxviii. 31-34); the last subsection gives a glowing picture of the work and activity of the true 
scribe, and of his honourable status (xxxix. 1-11). The Appendix (xxxix. 12-25) contains a hymn of praise for 
creation. 

The whole section is extremely valuable for the light it throws upon the position and character of the older 
Sopherim, and also, incidentally, on the trades that flourished in Jerusalem in Ben-Sira’s days. These earlier scribes, 
in contrast with the later Teachers of the Law, appear for the most part to have belonged to the upper and wealthy 
classes (cp., however, xi. 1; Eccles. ix. 16), and to have been separated from the working classes (peasants, labourers, 
and artisans) by a wide social gulf. They were apparently a leisured class, raised above the necessity of earning 
a livelihood, who took the lead in public affairs and counsel, and acted as judges in pronouncing judicial decrees (cp. 
Xxxviii. 33). They obviously belonged to the nobility, and perhaps to the noble families of the priesthood (hence their | 
position as judges). They appear to have familiarized themselves with foreign affairs and countries, and to have / 
sometimes occupied positions under foreign monarchs, in which capacity they would naturally act also as the 
representatives of their own people and state. Smend points out that originally the tradition of the scribes grew out 
of the priestly Zovah, and, consequently, the earlier scribes were drawn from the priestly class. This was still the case | 
in the time of Ben-Sira. 

{z) NXXVIII. 24-30. This subsection is particularly interesting as containing a more or less representative 
enumeration of the handicrafts that flourished in Jerusalem, by the side of agriculture, when the author wrote. They 
appear in the following order of precedence: engravers of gems (signets and precious stones), smiths, and potters. 
Some of the more ordinary trades, such as weaving and carpentry, are passed over, as too obvious to mention, | 
perhaps. 

24. The wisdom of the scribe increaseth wisdom. Schechter cites Baba bathra 21a: ‘The emulation of 
scribes increaseth wisdom’ (7723 039N OID MNP). & apparently understood ‘ wisdom’ at end of the line to mean 
“learned leisure’. 

he that hath little business... Cp. Pirge Aboth iv. 14: ‘R. Meir said: ‘Have little business, and be 
busied in Torah.” But the mle in Mishnaic times was that study of the Law should be combined with a trade; cp. 
Pirge Aboth ii. 2 (‘Rabban Gamaliel said: Excellent is Torah study together with worldly business, for the practice of 
them both puts iniquity out of remembrance ; and all Torah without work must fail at length and occasion iniquity’). 

25. And glorieth in brandishing the lance. The ox-goad is apparently meant here, as in the preceding line (so 
@& and ee restored text; see critical note). [For phrase ‘brandish the lance’ cp. 2 Sain. xxiii. 18 ; 1 Chron. 
xi. 11 and 2o. 
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SIRMCH 385. 25-28 


kWho leadeth cattle* and turncth about oxen}, 
™ And whose discourse™ is with bullocks ? 
26 ™™ He is careful "to harrow 'the seed-strip!*, 
And his anxiety is °to complete the provender®. 
27 ® Likewise the maker of carving and cunning device?, 
Who by night as by day %hath no rest9; 
™Who engravcth signet-engravings’, 
*And whose art it is to make variety of design’ ; 
He is careful tto make the likeness true’, 
And his anxiety is to complete his work. 


e3)28 So also “the smith” that sitteth ‘by the furnace’, 


| 


wv And regardeth the weighty vessels~ : 

The flame of the fire *cracketh® his flesh, 
And with the heat of the furnace he gloweth’ ; 

2To the sound of the hammer he inclineth his ear?, 
And to the pattern of the vessel *directeth® his eyes. 


sanz): Gx Kae avacrpehopevos ev epyos auTwy m-m ® poyywy = mye =G TUNG) (zor ongly’) fransposes 
clauses a and b here. In transl. above the clauses follow the right order nn (defective) mer ab 
oo 9 000M OmD [a]1% (most scholars complete by adding onbna [cp. Gr]: bat Smend reads yn nba, Gin) s 
G exdowvar avdaxas : S ‘in his seed-row’ (Ayam xmdja = Smend’s reading above: cp. m5 in Neo-Hebr.= ‘ row’: 


amd in Targ.) 0-0 3H pany moa (Schechter paw mad, ‘to victual the stall ne G «ts xopracpara dapadewy 
(=? pa (zel bnb525] band) PP (defective: MS. mutilated) win wn awy 9S (porn with Peters OA 
aU: others JEN LIN): Er ovras mas rexrwy Kar apyitextwv aa W mutilated here: Smend ( following & parth ) 


restores |) |v’ = ‘is (are) restless’: Qi dtayee = 39 mg. any (occupatus est) = du/ 39) m v. 25 = ‘lead’ (3 for 
v.27 a and b has: *So also all the craftsmen are disturbed together, and night and day on them (¢. e. fAesr 
works) they think’: Acre ‘are disturbed’ (=? yr) Aas been transposed to the first clause: so Smend) TH & o 
yAupovres yAuppara odpaydor = (?) amin *nndS nnpd (Smend) 8-8 Gh Kaen vmopovy (so B: daf SA Syro-Hex 
x emtporn) avtou alddo:woat motKihiay: yn emtporn auTou = (?) MIDIS and roxday = NIM: addrAotooa = NI 
(‘change’) Ht G& ets opowwoar Caypaquay (Coypapew = APN, ppm Ezek. xxiii. 14, Is. xlix. 16, LNN) | for 
27 c-f S kas: ‘on the work of carvings and signets and of pearls; also their thoughts are needed for the works 
of their craft” ] tt xxxvili, 28-xxxix. 14 7s nol evtant in B u-u Gr yadxevs=tn (worker in metal is meant) 
¥¥ Gr eyyus axpovos (- by the anvil’): da/ S ‘[to sit] by the furnace’ (righfly) =? Wa bys (@ =? 1D Sys: or zs 
axpavos a corruption of xap.wov?) w-w S$‘ And to consider closely the implements of the balance’ (reading righlly 
boeing 53) - Gi xat xatapavOavav apyo (so B wrougly; V epya: 248 Syro-Hex ev epyo) odnpe (V oSnpov: & 35 106 
254 308 epya otdnpov): orig. Hebr.? boeing $53 jnanm (so Smend) xox afer (ws A &.) = 2 ypa (cp. Micah i. 4 
LXN, where tyxope = ypann): = S (‘cracketh’): B(V 253 308) anée (‘stiffeneth’) y-¥ Et dtapaynoera: S 
(rightly) ‘he bureth’ (@& a musrendering of NNT) —- &2 Ge havn acpupys ( 4+ axporos 248) xcumet 70 ovs avrov ( The 
noise of the hammer reneweth his ear’): duf S (‘ Over against the model he will bend his hand’) sugges/s xAwee 
Sor name: so read (and accentuate poviy) a-a Cp. S ‘And over against the image of his work his eyes shall 





Who leadeth cattle and turneth about oxen. #) mg. gives an excellent sense (°‘ Who leadeth cattle and 
turneth them about with song’): the construction of the Hebrew is easier, and it may be right (so Smend). 


26. He is careful to harrow the seed-strip. lit. ‘he setteth his heart’ wad MYO" Ck xapdiay atrot dace). In 
Palestine the field is arranged in separate seed-strips, which are ploughed and sown separately. See further on this 
point Krauss, 7admudische Archiologie, ii. 179 f. F ; 

his anxiety is to complete the provender. @ ‘his sleepless care is for provender of heifers’; cp. Gen. 
XV. 9, xxIv. 35. See further critical note. ' : 

27. Likewise the maker of carving and cunning device. ‘ Likewise,’ i.e. is likewise prevented by the demands. 
of his craft from enjoying the leisure necessary for a member of the learned class (a scribe). It is best to regard the 
verse as dealing with one class of workers only, viz. the engravers of precious stones (seals and gems; so S$}. For 
this form of art see Benzinger, Arvchdo/., 258 f., and cp. art. ‘Engraving’ in JE. Smend understands two classes to 
be referred to, the gem-engravers and the weavers of embroidered stuffs; he renders 27 @ ‘and he also whose art it 
is to weave embroidery’ (‘und auch der, dessen [Kunst] es ist, bunt zu weben’). But this is less probable. 

28. So also the smith that sitteth by the furnace. The worker in metals is meant, here denoted by the 
Heb. term (7n probably. The work of the smith, as here described, is more particularly associated with the furnace, 
in which the ore was melted, and the anvil, on which the metal was beaten out (cp. Is. xliv. 12). With the present 
passage cp. also Ezek. xxii. 18-22; and see further s.7. ‘metals’ in EB and JE}; cp. also Krauss, of. ctv. ii. 299 f. 
[G& reads by the anvil’; but the rendering adopted is supported by the context ; see further critical note. ] : 

And to the pattern of the vessel directeth his eyes. This clause apparently refers to the hammering 
out of the metal according to a model. 
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SIRACH 38. 28-33 


& ($) He is careful to complete his work, | 
And his anxiety is *to measure it off exactly. 
&% (&) z9 Likewise the potter who sitteth °at his wheel®*, 
4 And driveth the vessel with the soles of his feet® ; 
®Who is all the time in anxiety over his work®, 
* And all his handiwork is by number?! ; 
30 “His arms are cracked by the clay, 
1 And ‘before old age! he is bent and bowed? ; 
He is careful to complete Jthe glazing), 
And his anniety is *for the heating of* the furnace. | 


(4) NXXXNVIIL. 31-34. Though unfitted for the highest offices the craftsman fills an essential 
place (=2+2+42 distichs). 


31 All these !are deft! with their hands, | 
And each is wise ™in his handiwork. 
32 Without them a city cannot be inhabited, 
” And wherever they dwell they hunger not”. 
33 °But they shall not be inquired of for public counsel®, 
And in the assembly Pthey enjoy no precedence?. 


be directed’ (& > ‘ directeth ) b-b & xoopnoat em ovvredecas (cp. xlvii. 10): Koopew = 7PM xiii. 21; cp. xvi. 27 
ce So S (xd33 by) : Gk ev epyw avrov d-l So S$: Ck xa ovetpepwv ev root avrov tpoxor (NC-* mov) e-e So &k 
(3 >the line) -£ So Gt: S (zn disorder and corrupt!)* And his eyes are upon the vessels of allhis work’ —8-€ & 
evaptOpots (B &c.), ev aptOpe (55 153), €v apOpors (307) b-b $ + His arms break up (split) the clay’ (¢ransposing 


subject and object): & ev Bpaxeom avtou tunwoe: mov 11 § ‘And until he die he is bowed down and bent’: 
Gk xa mpo redwv Kaper urxvv avrov [Smend conjectures NW spb for mip Dd in 3| Hi & (NAV &c. D) 
Xptopa = AMD (9 ‘his work’: ? confusing with vy) Kok Gr xadapwar: ‘to build’ (context demands * to 


heat’ = ayad: xabapioa wrong transl. of Y3 in LXX: cp. Hos. vii. 4, Jer. xxxvi. 22) 1] G& evemorevoay (es 
xetpas avrov): EV ~ put their trust in their hands’ ( prodably mistranslating (28 or PAWS: so Smend): & ‘for the 


sake of their advantage ’ (?) MM GF ev tm epyp avrov: & ‘in the work of their craft’ ua SoS: Ut xat ov 
(? read ot) Tapaknoovoew ovde nepenarnovvoww (? last two words corrupted jrom ov pn mewaowow : Edersh. suggests 
confusion between YINY’ and \3y7) 0-0 G& (NC8) add ets Bovdyy Aaov CytnOyoerar: 7O 248 ev Buvdy Naov ov 
(yinOnoeta = S B-b Gr ouvy vmepadourra: = ? WIN" ud (so $) a-a This is the order of the clauses in SAV = 
5: B has them in the inverted order rr % ‘covenants and judgements’ (sugges/s  vDvID pn, cp. xlv. 17: 
so read with Smend): Gt duabnenvy kpyparus 8-3 Gr exharwow = WI (cp. xvi. 25): ¥ ‘consider’ (P reading YD 
Sor Wr) tt So S (xnmant sandy) = 2 Sav tow: G& (NAV &c. W) madear (B 253 308 dixaoovrpr) : 


to measure it off exactly. R.V. (= &) ‘to adorn them (the vessels made) perfectly’; the Greek xoopjoat 
might be understood of the polishing of the metal, but probably =a Hebrew word meaning ‘to measure off’ (see 
critical note). The reference will then be to getting the dimensions of the finished vessel exact. 

29. Likewise the potter. For the work of the potter as here described cp. the art. ‘ Pottery’ in Zand JE; 
also Krauss, ef. céf., ii. 271 f. 

who sitteth at his wheel. Cp. Jer. xviii. 3-4. 

all his handiwork is by number. The meaning seems to be that the potter goes on mechanically 
multiplying his products, which are all of one uniform quality (the reading of some Gr. MSS. ‘ without number’, i.e. 
endless, is a Correction). 

30. His arms are cracked by the clay. i.e. his hands are cracked and disfigured by his work. For the 
text see critical note (the correction is necessitated by the context, which describes what the potter suffers from his 
work. @ ‘he fashioneth the clay with his arm’ does not yield a suitable sense : the clay is prepared by stamping [cp. 

Isa. xli. 25], and manipulated on the wheel with the hands). / 
the glazing. Probably smearing with paint, which was then polished; see ZA, s.v. ‘ Pottery ’, § 10. 
for the heating of the furnace. R.V. (= G&) ‘to make clean the furnace’; but the furnace of the potter 
required no cleansing, as the soot was destroyed by the great heat. What was necessary was to raise the furnace to 
the greatest possible heat, and maintain it there; cp. xxvii. 5. 

(6) XXXVIII. 31-34. This subsection follows closely on the preceding in logical order, by bringing out the value | 
of the craftsman for the community; but, at the same time, his inability to fill the higher public offices is emphasized. { 

32. Without them a city cannot be inhabited. Cp. xvi. 4. ) 

they hunger not. i.e. have no difficulty in finding work and bread (@& yields no coherent sense). 

33. But they shall not be inquired of... The clauses that follow refer to the public work of the scribes, who 
must have included priests to some extent (cp. xlv. 17). 
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SIRACH 38, 33—39. 5 
aQn the seat of the judge they do not sit, 

‘And law and justice’ they understand not". 
®*They do not expotind® tthe instruction of wisdomt, 

" Nor understand the proverbs of the wise ; 


34 "But they understand the work ‘they have wrought!", 


And ‘their thought* is on the practice of their craft 


(c) XXNIXN. r-11. Lhe ideal scribe described (= 2424242444242 distichs). 


t Not so he that applieth himself “to the fear of God™, 
*And to set his mind* upon the Law of the Most High ; 
Who searcheth out the wisdom of all the ancients, 
And fis occupiedy “with the prophets of old?; 
2 Who *heedeth® the discourses? of men of renown, 
And ‘entereth® *into the deep things of parables ; 
3 Searcheth out °the hidden meaning® of proverbs, 
And ‘is conversant’ 8with the dark sayings of parables ; 
4®Who serveth among great men, 
And appeareth before princes? ; 
Who travelleth ‘through the lands of the peoples’, 
JTestethi good and evil among men; 
5 Who is careful to seek* 'unto his Maker}, 
And ™before™ the Most High “entreateth mercy"; 


& here = radear diduckadeas (cp. XXxix. 8) tt-tt So 3: G xat ev mapaBodas ovy evpnOycorrat u-u $ ‘for 
(= »9) they are skilled in the works of the world’: @& adda (= ‘3) KTIG HA Qt@ros THPYTOVoW (so Be ornpicovot, 
ommptovat NC® 248): ornpicover = IPN, corrupt for I (=? B): cropa = Avy (so xxxvi. 24): doth & and 
appear to have read pow, which may have arisen, as Smend suggests, from abyp (so read) vv So 3 (pv): 
Gry Senors autre (2? ON: so Smend) wow So S (rightly): a> x-x So S(=? jnannd) > Et xat dravoovpevou 
YY G acxodnOnoera: cp. acxoha xl. 1 = poy: S ‘turns (to the’, &c.) zz in prophetis (p. & of shi. 3, 
xliv. 22): cp. 3 (‘to the prophets of old’): & ev apodyrerars a-a G& cuvtnpnoe = ILP or YN (‘ treasureth *): 
cp. Prov. iii, 1: 3°‘ learneth’ bb & (B 248 308) dmyyqoes (dul the rest and & Sah duyynow) ce & cuveec- 
ehevoerat: cp. 81 Ps. Ixxiii. 17: S *thinketh’ d-d Gr ev erpopas mapafodwr: S ‘on what is deep (= ? opnyn) 
corrupted in G's ALS. to popyn Vopy Aram. * perverse, crooked’: Edersh.) &-e Gi anoxpyga = NYINDI (S 
misplaces in next clause) ft & avactpagnoera: cp. vill. 8,1. 28 — 8-E Ge ev auveypact wapaBohwy —b-b_ S (wth 
clauses transposed) ‘ and in the midst of the powerful he goeth, and in the midst of kings and of great ones he 
serveth’: Gt = franslation above iri & ev yy addorpwwy Over; S ‘through the cities of the world’ (? xndyr 
Jor Sony) = 3? oeyn yana = ‘through the land of the peoples ’ 34 G (aya6a) yap .. . emepace (ul x* > 
yap: so S): & tentabit (rightly : ewepace wrong tense): so $ Ik G opbpow = anv (% ad virgilandum 
dijuculo) : 3 ‘to pray y 1-1 S> : & mpos KUuptoy Tov Tomoarra avTov (xupeov prob. gloss: omit) u-m So Gk (crave) 3 


34. their thought is on the practice of their craft. Their mental horizon is bounded by the requirements of 
their craft. 


(e)} NXXXIX. 1-11. This, the last of the three subsections (apart from the Appendix), gives a glowing picture of the 
work and position of the ideal scribe. no 

1. Not so he that applieth himself ... the Law of the Most High. Cp. the description of Ezra, the ideal 
scribe, in Ezra vii. 10. 

Who searcheth out the wisdom of all the ancients... the prophets of old. One, the principal, source 
of the scribe’s knowledge is thus defined as the Law, the Wisdom books, and the Prophets. The other source of the 
scribe’s wisdom, as described in vv. 2 and 3, is an oral tradition; but the descriptive terms employed do not suggest 
that it was legalistic or halakic in character, but rather of the type embodied in the Wisdom literature (proverbs, 
sententious sayings, maxims for the conduct of life, perhaps (?) allegories). 

2,3. entereth into the deep things of parables ... hidden meaning of proverbs...dark sayings of 
Parables. Cp. the description of Wisdom in Wisd. viii. 8 (‘she understandeth subtlties of speeches and interpretations 
of dark sayings’). For ‘deep things of parables’ @ has ‘subtilties (erpodai) of parables’: cp. Prov. i. 3 (also Wisd. 
viii. 8); what is meant is the process of investigation described in v. 3, by which the ‘ hidden meaning’ is deduced— 
all that is implicit in the sayings. ; 

4. Who serveth among great men... Cp. xxxi. (Ui xxiv.) 9-12 and notes there. The wisdom of the scribe is 
culture—they are identical—and therefore the scribe has access to royal courts and enters into the service of kings. 


The high estimation of travel and foreign experience is particularly interesting. The education of the ideal scribe ts broad 
and humanistic. 
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SIRACH 39) 5-12 


&(G) Who opencth his mouth in prayer, 
And °maketh supplication® for his sins. 
6 PIfP 4it seem good to God Most High4, 
"He shall be filled with the spirit of understanding. 
® He himself poureth forth wise sayings in double measure’, 
And giveth thanks tunto the Lord in prayer. 
7 He himself "directeth" Ycounsel and knowledge’, 
“And settcth his mind on *their* secrets. 
8 He himself declareth ’ wise instruction’, : 
And glorieth in the law *of the Lord *. 
9 His understanding many do praise, 
* And® never shall ®his name? be blotted out : 
His memory “shall not cease‘, 
And his name shall live from generation to generation. 
% = 10 4eHis wisdom® doth ‘the congregation‘ tell forth, 
And &his praise’ the assembly publisheth. _ 
&(G) 11 “If he live long», ‘he shall be accounted happy’ more than a thousand ; 
And when he cometh to an end, jhis name sufficeth). 


(7) APPENDIX. XXNIX. 12-35. Hymn in praise of creation (= 34+3 and 2+24+3+3+2+2 
+14+2+2+2 and 3+1 distichs). 


12 Yet again will I fix my thoughts and 'make my doctrine to shine forth}*, 
1As the full moon on the twelfth day. 


§S ‘from before’ ™2 SoS: G& Senbycerae 9-9 So Gi (BenOyoerar): 3 ‘seeketh good’ ( perhaps ‘good’ belongs to ) 
next verse) TP G ear (+-yap 106 155 157 296 307 308 2) 9-4 G& (ear) xuptos o peyas OeAnon (Kuptos o peyas = | 
why by : cp. xlvi. 5): S>(dut ‘good’ af end of previous verse may be a remnant of this clause: then the line may 
have run in 8 by by orpa np ON: so Smend) r-r So &: & ‘he shall be made wise’ 8-8 $ ‘he giveth 
out parables doubly’ = #) pt’ ‘5 oben yr in: & avopSpycet pnpata codtas avros tt So G@: S ‘unto © 
Him in his thoughts’ (reading 1b for wh) u-U Gf xarevOvverc (= P32"): S ‘understandeth’ (= 2») NSS / 
G (BovAny avrov [N 254 L>avrov rightly| xa emeornpny): S ‘ parables of the wise’ W-W kar. . . GtavonOycerat = 
want (vi. 37: xin. 18) %-x Gr avrov (mtstake for avtey or avtns) y-y % ‘instruction of wisdom’ | 
(< boty 7010) : G watéerav dtSacxadtas avrov 2-2 Gk Stabyxns xupiov ( probably Sabyxy and vope original variants): 
Siar lites aay AC &c. Syro-Hex @ have nat (eos): so 5: B> cau b-b So  (righilr): &> cmc & 
ouk anoornoerat (=? 59m Nb: cp. Job vii. 16 LXX) 4 Zhus verse follows sliv. 14 in ee SoG: Hanon 
Efe my G ebm &-e So G: B onban b-bh @& cay eppen'n (= 2730p’ ON = ‘Sif he abide’ [esas m life}) 
i-i @& ‘he shall leave a name’ (buf does not harmonize with the context’) = ?27NW, a mistake for Ws [so 
Smend | = & (ovopa from next line in G) J3 Ge cprotet aurw (P or agin. epmote ty ovopart avrov: cp. xiii. 17 = 
ww? pan’) k-K Gf ere (SW Sah + de) StavonOets exdiyyngopac: & * attend (understand) and I will say my doctrine’: 
but the next clause suggests that a verb meaning to ‘give light’ originally stood at end of first line—perhaps, as 
Smend suggests, VSR which & read Wis (so xxiv. 32 G Gore = WN mm S): 2H AW WN) [NAnN Wy 
1-1 So 8 (‘as the moon on the day of the Twelfths’): G xa (248, 70 orn: & enim) as d:xopnna emAnpwbyy (8 

| 

; 

/ 





5. Who is careful to seek unto his Maker... The note of true piety is strongly emphasized, as always. The 
cultivated humanists of Israel always kept a firm hold on the practical side of religion. 

6. If it seem good to God Most High. Even when the conditions previously mentioned have been fulfilled, special 
grace is still required to inspire the scribe with the spirit of true wisdom. 

He himself poureth forth wise sayings in double measure. i.e. he is not merely dependent upon the 
tradition which he has inherited, but puts forth what is his own: contrast the ideal of the later teachers of the Law— 
e.g. ‘ Eliezer b. Hyrganos is a plastered cistern which loseth not a drop’ (i.e. is a mere receptacle of tradition: Pzrge 
Aboth, ed. Taylor, ii, 10). The attitude of the earlier Sopherim to tradition was essentially freer and more independent. 
For ‘in double measure’ (a double portion) cp. xii. 5, xvili. 32 in 3. 

8. wise instruction. Cp. |. 27, xxxvill. 33 e. 

glorieth in. Cp., for expression, xxxvini. 6, |. 20. 

g. his name shall live... Cf. xxxvii. 26, xliv. 14. 

10. His wisdom doth the congregation tell forth... = xliv. 15 (104 = xxxi. [xxxiv.] 114). G misrenders ‘congre- | 
gation’ (77)) here by ‘nations’; so by ‘ peoples’ xliv. 15, cp. * people’, xlvi. 7. 

11. If he live long... i.e. if long life is granted to him his reputation is assured; he reaps fame and honour; 
and when he dies ‘his name sufficeth’, i.e. in memory—his memory lives on and is cherished. For the text of verse — 
see critical notes. The versions misunderstood it. | 
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SIRACH 39. 13-17 


4&) 13 Hearken unto me, ™ye pious”, and “your flesh shall grow”, 


| 


°Like the cedar® that is planted Pby streams of water?. 
14 “Your scent shall be sweet as Lebanon", 
‘And ye shall put forth blossoms as the lily’. 
‘Lift up your voice® and ‘sing together, 
» And?" vbless¥ the Lord for all His works. 
15 “O magnify His name, 
And acknowledge Him with praise™, 
*With songs of the harp* Yand of stringed instruments 5; 
And ?thus shall ye say”, with a shout®: 


16 The works of God Pare all good>, 
“And supply every need in its season‘. 


721 c) °° None may say: This is worse than that; 





‘1¢) For everything availeth in its season“. 
“(By His word) He ordereth (the luminaries in the heavenly height)4, 
‘And by the utterance of His mouth in His treasury®. 


?ay poe aby mvs, cp. |. 6) wm G& woe oor (u/ 248 Syro-Hex>ua; V 253 have o instead): S Np" 
mn SoS: G xa PAacryoate 0-0 & ‘like the lilies’ ( from v. 14) ‘and like cedars’: @& ws podoy = % (?* rose’ 
substituted for*cedar’) —_P-P Gr emt pevparos vypou (so AC V &e.: but B aypov): = Clem. Alex. em pevpator vdatov : 
__-& super rivos aquarum: § ‘on the water’ (cp. Dw “Sx 7. 8) 941 § ‘and like pleasant odours (= mad) 
shall your scent be sweet, like the scent of Lebanon with its cedars’ (a double rendering): = ?m-y pad 
BIT: Gk cat ws Ay3avos evwdtacate oo pyy Tr SoG: % ‘and like the root of the king’s lilies’ s3 $05: 
G dkadore oopyy (wrong rend.) tt avesate aopa—bul read apa = 8 on Clem. Alex. & here na (so 8): G> 
*-¥ So Gi (evdoynoare = 1292): S= TM (‘and give thanks ) w-wW G dore tw ovopatt avrou peyakwourny (cp. 
bay yan Deut. xxxii. 3) kat eLopohoynouabe ev aweot avrov (Clem. Alex. and & have aute for wv aweot avtov: Eth 
Places avr after ekopod.: read avtp ev awear (so Smend)): % ‘recount His mighty deeds with praises’ a-x 
ba MIWwWI: Ck ev @dats yerewr (corrupt for xeAvev) ys ID 7 (2. i BE) for DID as in Ps. xlv. 9 = 
‘strings ’): so Smend, Strack: Levi reads 79 +9 5) ‘all kinds of music’: Ge xat ev Ktwupats zz SoG &: 
® 7Osn a-a ® AYINNIA: Gk ev eLopodoynoe L-b So #8: @& marta om xada aodpa (S+‘ together ’) c-e So 
B® mg. ( ai ‘And He supplieth every need in its season’): S ‘And they all for their functions were created’ : 


G kat nav mpooraypa ev Katp@ avrov eotat ce-ce These two lines misplaced in —transposed to follow 21 a and b 
on account of similarity with thal verse: with v. 16 they form a sort of refrain, which is repeated in vv. 33-34- 
® has also a misplacement : 70. 16, 21, 17 dl W vs here defective (one word, Pry, is legible): G& ev oye avrov 


coTy ws Opoua vdwp = ? DY TWD Way’ m3Id (cp. Ps. xxxiii. 7): S*at His word the sun rises and at His word it 
sets’: according to Smend § read 31 WW III and paraphrased as above: Gi read 3 for 2 and thinking of 
Exod. xv. 8, Ps. xxiii. 7 rendered as above: Smend restores o[s|a[oa] ma py ama (ae xl ae DID zs 
misrendered in G by vbatev): Ryssel pvvey by pay a (—‘ He stations [them ] at [their] stations’: cp. 2 Chron. 
xxx. 16: Neh. siti, rr): Zea? vos payn am (‘and what wilt thou compare unto Him?’) ee ra xy 





(d) APPENDIX : NNXIX. 12-35. 

With xxxix. 11 a distinct division of the book ends. The hymn that follows in xxxix. 12-35 may, perhaps, be 
Tegarded as an appendix to the preceding section, which extols the wisdom of the ideal scribe. It may be intended 
to serve as a specimen of such * wisdom’—an example of the Sopheric teaching. Its theme is the creation and the 
divine government of the world, which are revealed everywhere as all-wise. 77. 12-15 form an introduction, 16-31 
the song proper, and 32-35 an epilogue. . 

12. Yet again... my doctrine shine forth... The author means, ‘I will set forth the best doctrine I can 
express.’ For the figure cp. xxiv. 16. : r 

the full moon on the twelfth day. The reckoning may depend upon an inaccurate observation of the time 
of the new moon (Smend). p : . 

13. your flesh shall grow ... i.e. ye shall flourish and prosper (a promise). For the figures in this verse cp. 

XXIV. 17 f.; Hos. xiv. 6 f.; Ps. i. 3, xcii. 13, 14. y 
like the cedar... by streams of water. For cedars by water cp. Numb. xxiv. 6; Ezek. xxx. 3 f. 

15. and of stringed instruments ([D*21D | *7") 3), Cp. Ps. xlv. 9, cl. 4. 

16. The works of God are all good. € has ‘exceedingly (a@dépa) good’. Cp. Gen. 1. 31, 33. 

And supply every need in its season. So mg. # text: ‘He (God) supplieth. @& ‘and every command 


@mx 5a for qn 52) shall be’. 

17 a, 6(= % 21 c,d). None may say: This is worse than that; for everything availeth in its season. 
These two lines have been misplaced in #) (at beginning, cp. v. 21); €& has them in the right place (in a modined 
form) ; correct Gy 17 @ (ri rovz0; «is ti TobTa; to rovTo TovTeY ToMpérepor, aS in v. 34 @). The four lines (beginning 
* The works of God are all good’) thus form a refrain, being repeated in vv. 33-34 at end of the poem. They express 
the burden of the whole composition. ; ; 

(By His word) ... treasury. For the text of this difficult verse see critical notes. The meaning of the ae 
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SIRACH 39. 18-24 


" 18 In His place (?) His good pleasure attaineth its end‘, 


And there is no 8restraintS to His deliverance. 


19 } The works? of all flesh are before Him, 


20 


k 21 (a) 


21 (6) 


22 


And there is nothing hid from before His eyes. 
‘From everlasting to everlasting He beholdeth', 

jAnd there is nothing small or petty with Him ; \ 
Is there limit (?) to His deliverance ?4 

There is nothing too wonderful or hard for Him. 


None may say: 'Wherefore is this! ? 

For everything ™is selected for its use™. 
"His blessing” overfloweth as the Nile, 

And °saturateth® the world Plike the River”. 


23 ‘Even so His wrath dispossesseth nations‘, 


And He turneth a watered land into salt. 


24 ‘His paths‘ are plain for the blameless? ; 


Even so 'they offer obstaclest "to the presumptuous”. 


myis (‘And the utterance of His mouth is His weasure’): (& kat ev pnpart oropatos avrou arodoxeta vdaTwv (so Smend 
corrects fo NSNDN1) 1f So (2): Gt ev mpootaypate avrov maga 7 evdoxta 8-6 Ok os ehatrace (cp. 8S): bul Clem. 
Alex. datreots (=? MOM for sy) b-bh So &, S: WH nwyn Hi So and G@: S> 33 In ® these 
clauses are inverted: probably they should stand as above so that clauses b and d (as in vv. 18 and 19) may begin 
zuth PR (ps): Ge>clauses b and c (? passing accidentally from first psi to second): clause b(c) (‘there is 
nothing small’, &c.) 7s atfested by S as well as ¥ (against &) k S places the two clauses corresponding to this 


werse after HE ie 1-l ® -r mm m: Gi re rovro: es re Touro; = § mm #7 43) yoy}: Ui ews ypetas avrav 


exrorat (= N72) for INI: so S) n-n So & S: H ma (read 10373) 0-0 # AMID: G enexarupev 


mistake for erexhvoev = WL inundavit P-e 49D : Ok ws Kataxdvopos (= MDDS: so Peters reads 1-1 So ® 
i Si 
Bie vA) 


and &: & ovres opyny (N&* Sah Eth righ/ly opyn) avrov evn «Anpovopnoe (8 for vay has ‘judgeth ’) 
Gi: ® [ey oon] mime = ‘the paths of the blameless are straight’ = S (+ ‘before his face ’) s-3 Read 


mem onand: mg. = & (Me Oe'[>] ym: ‘ His paths are straightforward to the straight ’—sofle word-play) 
tt ® bhnn:: G mpoocxoppara uu So G&S: ond (read nmr) yv-v So ®) (pon) : Gk exticrat (@ are | 


ee 
Se 


here given is that God, the great and all-wise Creator, disposes the heavenly bodies in their due order, and controls | 
their movements. ‘In His treasury’ = in God’s (celestial) treasury ; cp. Deut. xxviii. 12 (‘J. shall open to thee His : 
good treasury, the heaven’) ; cp. Jer. 1.25. The lit. translation of 17 4, as the Hebr. text stands, is ‘and the utterance — 
; 

} 


of His (God’s) mouth is His treasure’: another suggestion is to read 11¥)3 for Y1S1N; then render ‘and (by) the utterance 


of His mouth they were formed’. Peters reads: 
72 73" a 99703 


eNVMS YD N83) 
* By His word the waters formed a heap (wall), 
And by the utterance of His mouth treasuries.’ 


There is then an allusion to Ps. xxxiii. 7 and Exod. xv. 8; cp. & (R. V.). ; 
18. In His place (?) His good pleasure attaineth its end. ‘In His place’ = where He (God) is; cp. for the 
| 


phrase 2 Sam. iii,12. G& has ‘in (or at) His command’. Peters, following this, reads: mby* any ima = ‘when He 
commandeth, His will attaineth its end’ (an excellent sense, which may be right). For the last phrase cp. xi. 174, | 
xliit, 26 a. i 


19. The works of all flesh are before Him... Cf. xvii. 15. | 
20. From everlasting to everlasting He beholdeth. Nothing escapes Him—past, present, and future are open ¢ 
befcre Him. For the thought cp. xlii. 18 f. H 
Wellhausen and others would read « 


Is there limit (lit. number) to His deliverance? Cp. for phrase Job xxv. 3. 
imyeind (a formation from MY like 133M): then render ‘Is there limit to His vision ?’ 
21-27. God’s works are a blessing to the pious, but a source of evil to the wicked. _. 
21. For everything is selected (or created) for its use. Cf. Qod. iii. 7 (‘ He hath made everything beautiful in : 
its season’). j 
22. asthe Nile. The yearly overflow of the Nile is meant, which fertilizes the country adjacent. | 
like the River. i.e. the Euphrates; also much used for purposes of irrigation. ; 


23. His wrath dispossesseth nations. The Canaanites are referred to; cp. xvi. 9. 
turneth a watered land into salt. There is an allusion to Ps. cvii. 34; Sodom and Gomorrah are referred to. 


24. His paths are plain for the blameless. Cp. Ps. xviii. 25 (26) f. 
offer obstacles. The Hebr. word here addynoy) may be taken to mean i 
(ndbp) or obstacle; for the sentiment of the whole verse cp. Hos. xiv. 9 4 (‘for the ways of J. are right, and the just 
shall walk in them ; but transgressors shall fall therein’). 
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‘lift themselves up as a preastWeneel 





SIRACH 389. 25- 


25 Good things for the good* hath He allotted * from the begi 
Even so to the evil “good and evil. 
26 *(The chief of all the necessaries)* of life for man 
are water and fire, and iron and salt, 
**The fat of wheat**, milk and honey, 
The blood of the grape, oil and clothing. 
27 All these prove good to the good— 
Even so for the evil they are turned *to evil’. 
28 “There are (winds) which are formed (for punishment)?, 
@(And in their fury)* "remove moun(tains)?. 
°In the season of destruction they pour out their force, 
And appease the spirit of their creator‘. 
29 Fire and hail, ““famine!4 and pestilence— 
These also are formed for judgement. 
30 °Beasts of prey®, scorpions and vipers, 
And the avenging sword to exterminate the wicked — 
f All these are created for their uscs, 
And are in the treasure-house (ready) to be requisitioned in due time’: 
3™ When He giveth them the command they rejoice, 
And £in their prescribed tasks® disobey not His behest. 


nning ; 





| 

















32 Therefore from the beginning >I was assured®, 
And when I had considered it I set it down in writing: 


created )=5 (= pbn) 2 so =S WoW Or xaxa SOX W defective: OG apyn maons xpeas (= WS 3 tina: so read 
with Peters: Smend [yao inn) SX-X8 Qt kat ceutdadis amupos (= ? AN abn: cp. $ ‘fat and wheat’) cy 
mynd =G(S nye ® ng. xd (= ‘to loathing’: cp. xxxvii. 30) 22 W defective: G cotw mvevpara a ets exdixnow 
exreorat (restore N13 petinds min we: so Lévt, Peters, Smend ppd) ana ) defective: the missing words 
(= Gi xae ev Ovpo avrwv) = DVEND; cp. xlv. 24, xlvili. 10 (Peters): but Levi, Smend DSN b> = ® on 
ny: Cr ecrepewoay paotryas avrwy (= 2ywpy omy: cp. Jer. xv. 8, Hos. xi. 9, LXNX, and Hebr.: but Smend 
ps, of. Job xiv. 18, xviii. 4) ce = G& = Wweas" pea nm asat® pdn ads myn (Peters) 


BH oyn (read ayn): cp. xl. g (where read Ay for ayn) 
‘beasts of tooth ’) 


d-d So &: 
oe w mn (cp. Xi. 13) = G Onptor odovres (2) Wt 
If Clauses c and d are preserved in ®: 


waaa aay abs 535 
spa nyt ayixa apm 


but Gx in 31b (war ene ras yas ees xpetas eroiwagOycorrat) allesis the genuineness of the clauses: em tys yys = NI 
for NI: and as xpaas = DISS: G has shortencd and misplaced the lines. & attests them partly tn v. 34, also 
shortening and misplacing se) ppna: G& (cnevacily) ev rows xarpois avr bb Honaynn Cozley-.NVeub. (or 
*naymnn): PS! in Neo-Hebrew =* sure’: so snasinn = ‘1 was assured (or assured myself") = G& earnptyOnv 


25. Good things for the good... The verse is cited in the Sefer Yesirah in the following form: 


* Good is kept for the good, 


é 7 ; F And evil for the evil’ 
(o3nd are ym maid ane’ any): see 


Cowley-Neub., p. xxvi. @t and & take 2) pon in the Arabic sense of 
‘create’ as in xl. 1 (cp. xxxviii. 1 also); but this is unnecessary. 


26. (The chief... necessaries)... water... Cp. xxix. 21. The place of iron in this list is certainly remarkable, 
as Edersheim remarks. 


The fat of wheat. A poetical expression for the choicest wheat; cp. Deut. xxxii. 14; Ps. Ixxxi. 17, cxlvi. 14. 
The blood of the grape. 


Cp. 1. 15 (in &); the expression (= wine) is derived from Gen. xlix. 11; it recurs in 
Deut. xxxii. 143 1 Macc. vi. 34. 


28. There are (winds)... 


The action of destructive winds (MIM wvetpara), not spirits, is meant, as the context 
shows. 


For the phrase ‘remove mountains’ cp. Job ix. 5 (of God). In Rabbinic Hebr. the phrase (‘ uproot’ or 
1 remove mountains’) = toaccomplish what is seemingly impossible (cp. Edersheim, Lijeand Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
i. 109, 376, notes). Here probably earthquakes and similar catastrophes are in the writer's mind. 

29. Fire and hail, famine... judgement. Cp. Ps. cxlviii. 8. The judgements in view are such as are described 
n Gen. xix, Exod. ix, and 2 Sam. xxiv. 


30. Beasts of prey (lit. of tooth)... The forces of judgement here are earthly, in 7. 29 cosmic (Smend). For 
beasts of prey’ cp. xii. 13 (‘ wild beasts’ R. V.). 
the avenging sword. Cp. Lev. xxvi. 25. ; 
And are in the treasure-house (ready) to be requisitioned in due time. In xlili. 14 God's ‘treasury’ is 


Iso the armoury of judgement, as here ; cp. Job xxxviii. 22 f.; contrast Deut. xxviii. 12 (‘the good treasury’ of heaven ; 
2e v.17 above}. 


3. in their prescribed tasks (DPN3). Cp. Exod. vi. 14; Prov. xxxi. 15. 
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SIRACH 389. 33—40. 4 


3° 33 ‘The works’ of God are all good, 
jThey supply/ every need in its season. 
34 None may say: This is worse than that ; 
For everything -availeth* in its season. 
35 And now ring out !whole-heartedly! 
And praise the name of the Holy One! 


(a) XL. 1-17. The woes of humanity and the destruction of cvil 
(=34+34442424142+42+41 distichs). 


40 1 Much occupation *hath God apportioned?. 

And heavy is the yoke upon the sons of men— 

From the day that he cometh forth from his mother’s womb, 

Until the day 'when he returneth® °to the mother of all living : 
G (3) 2Preoccupation and anxiety of heart, 

And watchfulness for the future, till the day of his death !4 
i” 3 From him that sitteth in exaltation on a throne, 

Unto him that is clothed® with dust and ashes ; 

4 From ‘him that weareth’! diadem and plate, 
Even unto ‘him that weareth! 8a garment of hair5: 















Hi Read wy ( for wy) as inv. 16 (so G, &) J G xopnynoee = PED’ (cp. v. 16: read pl.) k-k #9 meg. 
ray (gp. 21d): ® eat vay = ‘displayeth strength’: Cz evdoxpyOycerae = ? aNd (cp. 21 b) 1-1 w ab 55: 
Gi ev macy Kapdig Kat cropatt = 3) mg. (+751) 

ae So BH): Gi exriorae wavte avOpwrw (extectar = pen as tt XXXix. 25: see nole there): & ‘hath God created’ 
b-b # yw = G (248 157) [ews] emorpodys { npepas| (N-* extotpady: B em rapy corrupted from enradys: cp. & 
usque in diem sepulturae) ce Hn ba (mg. PAN) ON ON: Ge es pyrepa mavrwy: & ‘to the earth of the living’ 
(Levi adopts % mg. ‘ earth of all living’) dd>B: Ck ous duadoypous aurwv cat poBov xapdtius extwvora mpoodoxas 
npepa teheurys: & ‘their praises (reading a derivative of NW for 3t'n) and the perception of their heart and 
the last of their words till the day of their death’: perhaps 39 underlying G may have been : 


aad man macnn 
Qn) ony ov ay monsd aarpm 


the substantives in apposition lo poy in v.1 (cp. z. 5). Peters ( following & mainly) restores : 


pad morn omarine 
fom oY ay om nn 


[ews nuepas may' have stood originally in Gi: 70 155 have npepas | e-e So B® mg. (read waad) : W text me: 
Gi ( freely) reramewopevou (= n> according to Smend): 3 = wvd (cp. my repeated in next verse) i 
mW... AMI: duf G hopowros . . . wepyBaddAopevou (fwo different words): hence Peters reads HY... TOW } 
(FY = wep. Job xxiii. g: Ps. Ixxii. 6) 8-8 ® (last word defective) read (vel My) WY nbnv (a garment } 
33, 34. The works of God are all good . .. season = vv. 16-17 (refrain repeated). 
35- And now ring out... Cp. Ps. cxlv. 21. 


XL. 1—XLI. 13. With chapter x1 a new section begins, which extends to xli. 13. Its contents may be grouped 
under the following subsections : (a) xl. 1-17; (&) xl. 18-27 ; (c) xl. 28-30; (d) xli. 1-4; (e) xli. 5-13. 

(a) XL. 1-17. Following closely on the hymn of thanksgiving for God's goodness we have here, by way of contrast, 
a lamentation over the woes of humanity. Suffering is inherent in man’s lot. His life must be passed in restless 
anxiety and misgiving, and constantly be visited by misfortune. But the godless experience the worst ills, viz. those ~ 
which are inflicted by God in punishment for sins. What is false and unjust comes to destruction, but what is true 
abides. The two objects of the wicked man’s desire, property (vv. 13-14) and children (77. 15-16), are referred to, to 
illustrate the writer’s main contention; in the final verse (17) he sets forth the blessedness which results from the fear 
of God. 

1. Until the day when he returneth to the mother of all living. For the idea cp. Gen. iii. 19; cp. also in this - 
book (Sirach) xvi. 30, xvii. 1 (# mg. adopted by Lévi = ‘land of (all) living’, cp. Ezek. xxvi. 20, xxxii. 32). The 
conception of the earth being man’s mother is worked out in 4 Ezra ix. 9-15; cp.also Job i. 21 ; Ps. cxxxix. 15. 

2. Preoccupation . . . death. The substantives are in apposition to ‘much occupation’ in v. 1, the governing 
verb being ‘ (God) hath apportioned’; cp. vz. 5 @ and é The text adopted by Peters may be rendered: ‘Their — 
thoughts and the imagination of their heart, and their last actions (ov their fate) until the day of their death.’ See — 
further critical note. wn 

3-4. From him that sitteth in exaltation on a throne... Nobody, high or low, enjoys rest from distracting 
care and peace. 
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SIRACH 40. 5-9 


3(2) }(Naught but) anger and jealousy", anxiety and fear. 
Terror of death, ‘strife’, and contention! 
3 (4) And what time he resteth upon his bed, 
The sleep of night *doubleth this distraction)*. 
6 For a little, vainly—'for a moment—he reposeth|, 
™ And then is disturbed by dreams™ : 
*Deceived" by the vision of his soul. 
He is like a fugitive fleeing °from before the pursuer°— 
7 ?'Now roused he waketh from his sleep!?, 
WANGehis vision(e)\i = eee aes 
&'(There are) with all flesh, both man and beast, 
Yea and upon the ungodly sevenfold? : 
9 Pestilence and bloodshed, *blight and drought’, 
*Devastation and destruction, famine and plague *. 


a 


1B 





























of hair or skin *): G& wpodwor (‘a hempen frock’ R.V.) 


of b-h & Oupos Kat (nos ( ANIP JN read ANI ax) 
11 Y me. WINN 


Kk ® mg. nyt atin = Gk addoroe THY yuoow avTov (? read WY" or ywnyi: cp. Qoh. ii. 22): 
§ ‘disturbeth them ~ 1 mye yma: Gh ev avanavoe: (= yy ¢.g. Job xxi. 13): G>poype Suit 5) 
(defictive) Bbtniera Gages « bra Pay: Ce cue aw exewvov ev umvas ws ev npepa ocKortas (2 for koma) (= Arm). Read 
Q) tay nyvsvena PIIs (PIN = j233: cP. xiii. 7, Qoh. viii. ro, Esther iv. 16: Ge «at am exewov = PIN, corrupt for 
pon) [z. 6ab>3| oon HH po pyr (? read WOW Hof. part. as in Neo-Heb. = ‘misled’: Smend yoyon &. e. 
Fiithpalpel of yyo = myn: cp. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 16. same form from yyn: but the existence of such a root is 
doublful): Peters eliminates wy as intrusion Jrom previous line and reads here yi (= ‘trembling on account 


of’, &c.): Ck reopuBypevos S (qbenn) =? dyno = pynn [‘for vision of his soul’ 3 Aas ‘ vision of the night’ | 


oo So i) S: G azo rpocwnev modcpou Bal eAO (2) Dice ee) Tay) (av) — em) seS mronby Ty Wy: 
according to Lévr = ‘while still preparing to fight he awaketh’: G& ev xaip@ cornpias avtov e£nyepOn  S ‘according 


to the wish of his heart he awaketh’ = ? ys 12253 ps1. Perhaps ® may be restored: pp’ we Ny) AY = 
‘now roused he waketh from his sleep’: ayy would account for WW in 3S (y and ¥ often confused) and for 
Ty an BH ALS.: Ce apparently read the text wo wnyyen ny[a] Gnywn 2a corruption of wen Wy) a4 ®t) 
defective (PID... 6... N01 can be made out with difficulty): Gc xnav awoOavpatar es ovdeva oBov, whence Peters 
restores aN pxd one ‘And marvels at there being nothing to fear’: S ‘And seeth that there is nothing 


therein’ (= ? AD PN wD ANN: cp. B.S.) rr Wy WS. defective here: G& = 38 TnI IW OW twa b> py 


onyav’ ow Sy: $ “All the sons of flesh their care is with them, and wealth driveth away their sleep ’ 

Pome Tyo Twn oy on ra So op (Levi). & is fo be preferred 8-3 H Jam aman (porns TM AMD: 
so in Deut. xxviii. 22): Gr (with different pornts) eps xav popdpana tt G& (SACV &c.: B>the whole line) 
emayoyat eos Kat cuvTpiysypa KaL paoTié (S* paottyes) =?) Ta Spa np = ® umverfed, m2. AYA VL) Ww 


3. him that sitteth ...onathrone. Cp. Exod. xii. 29. 


him that is clothed with dust and ashes. For the metaphor (‘clothed with’) cp. Job vii. 5 (‘flesh clothed with 
... Clods of dust ’). 


4. him that weareth diadem and plate. The diadem or turban (738) of the High Priest is meant, with the 


metal plate (j"¥) attached to it. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 36-39; see also Josephus, ivf. iii. 7. 6, and Jewish War, v. 5,73 cp. 
further Zech. iii. 5 and Exod. xxxix, 30 f. ; 
him that weareth a garment of hair. Cp. Gen. xxv. 25; Zech. xiii, 4; Matt. iii. 4. 5 renders ‘garment of 


poverty’; the mantle of hair was such, and was worn sometimes as a protest against luxury and extravagance, or as 
a badge of simplicity. 


5. Terror of death. Cp. Ps. lv. 4 (5). 


what time he resteth upon his bed... Cf. Qo. ii. 22 f. ("> Even in the night his heart taketh no rest’). The 
words of 5 @ = xlvi. 19 a ®. 

6. And then is disturbed by dreams. For this text see critical note. @G is here obviously corrupt ; if, with the 
Armenian, évurvios and coma be read (for év Unvois cxomas) (kai dr’ exeivou evuTvints Gs €v nuépa Komea) it may be rendered 
‘and after that he toils with dreamsas in the day’, i.e. he works hard during the greater part of the night by dreaming. 
Peters reads a Hebr. text (Y3% NIITI j'1) which may be rendered, ‘and then he wearies himself from the midst of 
terrors’ (for maa cp. Jer. xv. 8). a 

7. Now roused he waketh from his sleep. For the conjectural restoration of the text here adopted see critical 
note. The line thus restored affords an excellent sense: distracted by fearful dreams the sleeper at length awakes—the 
disturbance of his rest is complete. 

And his vision (?)... 1t seems impossible to restore 2) here (but see critical note). But the sense of the verse 
is doubtless well preserved in @ and 3S: G& has ‘And he marvelleth that the fear is naught’. For the general idea 
(the shock of awaking from the dream) cp. Isa. xxix. 8. 

8-9. (There are) with all flesh, both man and beast .. . Pestilence ... The two verses form one long 
sentence. Note that the whole animal world is here included (cp. Gen. vil. 23 ; Exod. ix. 25). : 

9. Pestilence and bloodshed .. . destruction. In #) the three pairs of words form a serics of alliterations ; 
cp. Is, li. 19 (where, perhaps, 33M ‘drought’ should be read for 110 ‘sword ’). 
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SIRACH 40. 10-15 


10 "For the wicked" ‘evil¥ is created, 
And on his account “'destruction is imposed), 
11 All things that are from the earth return to the earth, 
* And what is from on high (returneth) on high*. 
12 ¥ All that is false and unjust is destroyed, 
But what is true abideth for ever’. 
13 “Wealth unjustly gotten” “cometh to an end! like a torrent®, 
?And like a water-course that is mighty in a thunder-storm?: 
14 ©With its onrush ‘rocks are rolled away! ‘— 
“Even so doth plunder! suddenly come to an end®4. 
15 °A branch (sprung) from violence® ‘'hath no tender twig!’, 
&For an impious root® *is on the point of a crag": 


manor (2. 339) (S> the verse) wu yp por Sy = Ce ext rovs avopous (=‘to be a burden upon the wicked’) 


vv myn: G ravra navra (= 2 ADD =a variant D3) s-w 7 mba whon (fo make sense the commentators 
propose to insert 85 = ‘ruin departeth not, but *): read DEN auth Peters = G eyevero (EY = yweobu 1 Sam. 
XXX. 25, JOb xxxvili. 33, &c.): S>v. 10 xs So ® on by on Irini: Ge cae amo vdatev as Oadaccav 
avaxaprree (= OY by orn Ww): $=» y-y >: G has wav dopov car aduxra eEadkerpOnoerar kat motes ets Tov 


ava ornoera (= tn Hebrew: 
nnvh mdyn anti So 


(syn obiyd anne (so Peters). 


§: ‘ Every one that sins and cheats shall cease, 
But the diligent of the world, even they shall stand’ 


=?navh Syn xon 53) 
(tay ndy 2K 
S may have read Ww for WWW in line 1: so emend (with Snend) 2-2 B) meg. Sinn bn ‘wealth born of 


wealth (07 strength)’: @ xpypata adtkav (= 2? mdyn Syn): & ‘wealth of deceit’ (? yn byn): read buy yn 
(or AyD) cae) Fines bnaa = ‘is like a perennial torrent ’—an wnsuztable sense | Smend ad loc. argues that 
the meaning ‘perennial’ zs not made out. He thinks the original idea ts that of strength, then (of a stream) strongly 
flowing—a rushing current. So he retains the word here|: both G and % have a verb m place of WS: viz. 
Gi EnpavOncera (= 103) according to Peters: cp. Isa. li. 12 LXX): & ‘shall be swept away’: read, perhaps, with 
Rvssel DM (Levi, as well as Smend, keeps wry bry = ‘a swiftly flowing torrent’) b-b So ® mg. = § (‘like 
rivers that are full of light clouds ’ | reading nibp for m>p]): Ch Kae ws Sporty peyady ev vero eEnynoe = ‘ And 
shall roar themselves out like great thunder in rain’ (@ /ree rendering) ce ® mg. YY DDD Nw Dy (emend 
to 3 and potnt DDD): Gk ev rw avorkae avrov xetpas euppavOgcera (read evpparOycovra) = #1: S only has one line 
for this verse, which is usually supposed to represent clause a: bul more probably clause b (see next note) dd 9 
on nya ONMD °3: & ovrws ot mapaBawovres (€ ?DNDB for DXMD) es guvrehecav exderpovow: S ‘when they are 
taken away they come to an end’ (= ?35m aE ‘D). Combining %, G, and S read BM bn BSNS j3 (or 
onn nbn) ee ® fext DON Wi mg. DON ANI: mg. = G& exyova aceBwv: S ‘and offspring to the wicked 
man’ (= W® mg.?): read DOM WI ff apy xb(= ?<shall not be unpunished’): G ov aAnOuver Kdadous 


to. For the wicked evil (or calamity) is created... Cp. xxxix. 20. 

11. All... from the earth return to the earth. Cp. Gen. iii. 19; Eccles. xii. 7; Job xxxiv. 15. 

what is from on high (returneth) on high. ‘The return of the spirit to its Maker is meant; cp. Qof. xii. 7. 
The prosperity of the ungodly shares the fate of all created things ; it comes to destruction (cp. Ps. xlix). 

13. Wealth unjustly gotten ... torrent ... Cp. Job vi. 15-18 for the image. Just as the torrent suddenly 
swollen in a thunder-storm as suddenly goes down, so wealth unjustly gotten disappears. In clause é ‘ in a thunder- 
storm ’= lit. ‘in flashmg of thunder’. For @ see critical note. 

14. With its onrush rocks are rolled away. For the word rendered ‘rocks’ here (D°5D3) cp. Jer. iv. 29; Job 
xxx. 6, €f misread this as ‘hands’ (2°33), and may be rendered ‘in the opening of his hands one shall rejoice’ (i.€. 
when he is made to disgorge his ill-gotten wealth there is general rejoicing). 3% might be rendered (understanding 
the word in this sense), ‘ when he (the wicked man) lifteth up his hands (sc. as a beggar) men rejoice’; or ‘ when He 
(God) lifteth up His hands (sc. against the wicked man to punish him and reduce him to poverty) men rejoice.’ 

Even so doth plunder suddenly come to an end. For text see critical note. %) as it stands = ‘for suddenly 
doth he (? the wicked man) come to an end for ever’ (cp. €). The words cannot be understood of the brook; they 
must refer to the riches, and this is well expressed by the emended text. : 

15. A branch (sprung) from violence. i.e, the wicked man himself (not his offspring) ; cp. the parallel expression 
in clause é ‘ an impious root’. 

hath no tender twig. i.e. has no permanent posterity. For the idea cp. xxiii. 25 ; Job viii. 11 f. a 

an impious root is on the point ofa crag. For S see critical note, and cp. with its rendering Matt. xiii. 5. 
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SIRACH 40. 16-20 


16 ‘Like reed-stalks (?)! jon the bank of a torrenti, 
*Which are consumed before any (other) ‘plant! *. 
171 But kindness shall never be moved}, 
And righteousness is established for aye. 


(6) XL. 18-27. The fear of the Lord ts the greatest of all good things (+10 +2 distichs). 


18 mA life of wine and strong drink™ is sweet, 
But better than both is "he that findeth a treasure". 
19 Child °and city° establish a name, 
?But better than both is he that findeth wisdom. 
Young cattle and planting make ‘abundance! to flourish”, 
But better than both 21s a woman beloved 4. 
20 Wine "land song!" rejoice the heart, 
But better than both is ‘the affection of lovers®. 


























(kAados = npr Hos. xiv. 7, LXX): read 11 pi* xb, with Peters, &c. &-& Gi kat peCar axaBapror (? read 
axaOaprov): 9 FIN UN DS bh Y = &: S ( freely) [‘ for the root of sinners] is like an ear of corn 
which sprouts upon a rocky crag’ iH MoM (2 p72. of DMP = xapdapov, ‘nasturtium or cress’: Cozw/ey- 
Neubauer suggest TYINPD “ike reed-stalks’: pl. of DMD): Ck ayer = ® WN (cp. Job viii. 11): so Peters reads 
hcre: Hart suggests that & may be a corruption of PW2 (PY = ON in Targ. of Job viii. 11) ij ney by 
om3 (DEI = ‘side’, only here: cp. Syr. 4) ‘wing’, and Aram. 5 ‘vank): Gi em (wavros vdaros xa) xetdous 
WOrapov (wavros vdaros Kat > with w): Ga = 24m net by k-k mg. M2YII Ww» by sya (®) text Yay): 
Ci apo mavtos yoprou exriAnoerar: Peters conjectures: FYI) yoo ps) ob (Gt wavros vdates in previous line = 
?rnn 52: FHlart) 1 So : Gi xapis ws wapadacos ev evdoywes = AIA PII IOM ‘but kindness is like 
a blessed Eden‘ (? from xl. 27): S* But the works of the pious in season (= fty2) are blessed’ (cp. Isa. li. 3) 
mm So # 12071 YN: for Dw | BH aig. has bow any ‘wealth of understanding’: @ fas (wn avrapxove 
epyarou (= PIL “NM: avrapxous probably an addition in G): W® mg. may, as Peters suggests, be an independent 
attempt to emend ® in order to eliminate the offensive expresston ‘a life of wine and strong drink’ (dy substituting 
‘a life of wealth of understanding’). 2 “a7 ds certainly strange, but is supported (partly) ly G: S>tne. 


Hart ingeniously proposes to read S229 sm ‘ grace and understanding ’ (in for on): cp. Prov. i. 4 0 7H 
Wis syn: G rivhily fakes ws as participle = ‘one finding’ (se most moderns): a subst, S$ = ‘finding’ (so 
& Peters) is highly doubtful 0-0 WH yr: Gr Kat orxodopy Todews PP Gr>igb and c, bul the clauses are 


attested by 3 as well as ®: omisston in & probably caused by homoioteleuton (so Peters, &c.).  Smend, however, 
regards them as nota genuine part of the text, the double mention of ‘a name’ (tz 19a and 19 Cc) being alkged as 
suspicious. The repetition ts certainly awkward: probably ‘a name’ tm 19 ¢ should be emended to ‘abundance 
(fatness) ’ (Heb. jt's) as suggested by Fuchs: Dt may easily have arisen out of this (2 through pow), perhaps under 
the influence of the previous DW 6-4 pena AEN: E yoy apapos roylerae (possibly, as Smend suggests, 
RoyiCeroe = AVM: apepos an addition) Tr Gy cat povoia = WU (cp. for the equivalence Gen. Xxxi. 27, 
Ezek. xvi. 13 7 LXX. &c.): 3 ‘old wine’ = jem pws W ase PY ander mnfluence of v. 18 s8® on nan: 





16. Like reed-stalks... €& may have preserved the true reading here, ‘sedge’ (ayer = NN; see critical note), 
and also the true construction of the sentence. Then the whole may be rendered, ‘Sedge on a torrent’s bank is 
consumed before any (other) plant: but kindness, &c.’ (so Peters). Cp. Job viii. 12. : 

17. But kindness ... righteousness. Kindness and righteousness as between man and man are meant. #) in 


clause « (cp. Prov. x. 30) differs from @ and S (see critical note). If the latter be followed the first line will run: 
‘But kindness is ike a blessed Eden’ (cp. v. 27). 

(2) XL. 18-27. In this subsection the various good things of life are enumerated—in a series of ten contrasted 
sets of boons. The Climax is that the highest good is the fear of God. ae : 

18. better... he that findeth a treasure. Both Lévi and Peters prefer to render—‘the finding of a treasure ’. 
This certainly suits the construction of the verse, ‘finding’ rather than * the finder’ according with the predicate * is 
sweet’. But there is a grave philological objection to the rendering. ‘Treasure’ here may, perhaps, be explained by 
19 6 as = ‘ wisdom’ (so Peters). ; : 

19. Child and city. G's rendering ‘children and the building of a city’ gives the sense intended correctly. 
There may be an allusion to the building of such cities as were named after their founders (e.g. Alexandria). On the 
perpetuation of one’s name cp. xvi. 1 f., xli. 11 f. : 

Young cattle and planting. Operations which promote natural increase are referred to, breeding of stock and 
sowing of crops being mentioned as typical examples. 
20. Wine and song rejoice the heart. Cp. xxxi. (xxxiv-.) 27 f. ; : 

the affection of lovers. Or ‘the love of friends’. €&'s ‘love of wisdom’ is probably a deliberate alteration due 

to revision ; cp. Wisdom ii. 7 f. 
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SIRACH 40. 21-27 


21 Pipe and harp make sweet the song, 
But better than both is ta tongue sincere’. 
22 "Grace and beauty" charm the eye’, 
But better than both are “the crops of the field. 
23 *A friend and companion will each conduct himself opportunely *, 
But better than both is ¥a discreet wife’. 
24 “A brother and helper will come to the rescue in a time of adversity’, 
But more than both doth righteousness deliver. 
25 Gold and silver *make the foot stand sure*, 
But better than both *is good counsel?. 
26 Wealth and strength ‘lift up® the heart, 
But better than both is the fear of God®*. 
In the fear of Jahveh there is no want, 
And with it there is no need to seek °support*. 
27 The fear of God is a very Eden of blessing, 
And ‘its canopy (stretcheth) Sover® all that is glorious. 


























&& ayannots coguas (? a tendency altcration) tt # aI ne : G& yAwson ydaa (S = 9) u-u Wf defechive : 
Qk yapw Kat Kaddos = INN) “DY (Pe/ers), Dp “5 (Smend), jm °° (Levz) (xadAos = INN xiii. 12, xlili. 9, 18) 
‘-v Ig py vom: Gr exbupnoee 0 ofpbadpos cov (cov>A &c. Syro-Hex Z) wow i mw ‘nos (‘the growing 
things of the field’): @& xAonv (v./. xAon) omopou ‘the green blade of corn’ (N* ozopipov) S-x 8 defective 
yoy ny....,..: Ge pidos xa eraipos ets xatpov amavrewrres (last word =? DYy33) : 8S for last word ‘will receive 
greetings from one another’ (373n3): read nny nyd nam ams and render as above (others render: ‘friend . 
and companion give support at the right time’) s-¥ So B= 8S: G& yry pera avdpos 22 defectives 
mrs Moan ase .- DN: Gr abeAger nar BonBera as xatpov Oknews = S$: Peters, following Lévi mainly, restores: 
mas nyd bey ans ne: Versions do not support the insertion of verb: Smend restores WS NYL DI AM AN = 
‘a brother and a partner’, &c. (NW occurs m Neo-Hebr. = ‘form a partnership or attachment’; 7 occurs again 
in ® mg. xii. 18, xlii. 3) a8 & emornoovew moda = 53 (wDy")—only last word legible in WB bob @& BovaAn 
(only B* 55 have yun) evdoxpertar: S ‘good counsel’ (% consilium beneplacitum): read ABW Asp c-e The 
word is illegible in Ig (AIS. mutilated): Cowley-Neub. read WWI = & (avvocovew): Smend by (‘ make to 
exult’): Lév7 bay» In the ALS. of B® there is a marginal note by the side of vv. 22-26 ab, writien in vertical 
lines, as follows : ) 
aosa ay ox evo yD Dy yw 55 
Svea) fea (ahinkee WW DI Sowa : 
royad was yp wd pw AND ) 


‘ All the days of the poor are evil. Ben-Sira says, At night also. 
His roof is the lowest of roofs, and his vineyard is in the height of the mountains ; 
The rain of other roofs falls on his roof, and the earth of his vineyard falls on other vineyards.’ 


Sanhedrin 100b. It is probably excerpted from some compilation of selected sayings which circulated under the 
name Of Ben-Sira, and contained, together with genuine quotations, a number of others which do not belong to 
the genuine text of Ben-Sira's book. The citation here given appears to belong to the latter class. A Persian gloss . 
is added in the MS. (written in Hebr. characters) as follows: *It is probable that this was not in the original 


! 
Tas citation agrees, with one slight variation (viz. nib as for nda 9s), with the passage as cited in T. B, 
} 


copy, but it is used as a proverb’ (see Cowley-Neub., p. 7) ee Reading yer (3g MS. defective): so Bacher, f 
Smend, Pelers. Gt Bonbeuw = & [S here adds a gloss on next verse: ‘the fear of God over everything is exalted; 
seize it, my son, and let it not go, for there is nothing like it’] ff iy anan = & (exadvyay avrov): S ‘is | 
praised ’ &-8 & nat umep = Syn (so 8): W mn (Isa. iv. 5 dy °3) ih ® inp wn ‘a life of gift”: Gk Conv | 
21. Pipe and harp make sweet the song. i.e. of course through their accompaniment. | 
22. Grace and beauty ... crops of the field. For the sentiment cp. Matt. vi. 28-29. 


. will each conduct himself opportunely. Or ‘ will give support’ (and guidance) ‘at the right time’. The 
same verb (2713), common in NH, is used in iii. 26. 
a discreet (or prudent) wife. ‘The expression is borrowed from Prov. xix. 143 cp. also Sir. xxv. 1. 
24. A brother and helper... Possibly the original form of the sentence was exclamatory : ‘ A brother and helper 
in time of adversity.” Cp. Prov. xvii. 17. 
But more than both doth righteousness deliver. Cp. Prov. x. 2, xi. 4, 6. ‘Alms’ (for ‘righteousness’) is — 
a possible rendering. 
25. Gold and silver make the foot stand sure. i.e. give a sure footing, a firm position. Neubauer cites the | 
following from T. LB. Pesachin 119 «; in reference to Deut. xi. 6 (‘and every living substance that followed them’ [lit. 
‘was at their feet’]) R. Eleazar says: ‘This means the wealth of a man, which makes him stand firm upon his feet.’ 7 
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SIRACH 40, 28—41. 2 


(c) NL. 28-30. A beggar's life no life at all (= 3+1 distichs). 


28 My son, live not "a beggar’s life? ; 
Better is one dead ithan importunate‘. 
29 A man that looketh to a stranger’s table— 
His life is not to be reckoned as a life: 
JA pollution of his soul) are ‘the dainties presented §, 
1And to an understanding man inward torture!. 
3o “In the mouth of an insatiable (man)™ begging is sweet, 
But inwardly it burneth as fire. 


(7) XLI. 1-4. Two views on death (= 2+2+42+41 distichs). 


-] 1 **Ah!¢ Death, how bitter is ‘the remembrance of thee’ 
To him® ‘that liveth at peace‘ in Shis habitation? ; 
4To him that is at ease", and prospereth in all, 
And that still hath strength to enjoy luxury’. 
2 Hail! Death, how® welcome is thy decree! 
™To the luckless man®, and that lacketh strength, 
“That stumbleth and trippeth™ °at everything®, 
P That is broken’, 4and hath lost hope". 






erauTnoews Hwy Sporn: Ge 7 exarev (3 renders whole verse : * him that asks refuse not ; and be not good 
to kill but to keep alive ’—mmusunderstanding ®) Hi ® vies Syn (so read for ® text Say) = & 8 (possibly 
we also to be read) K-k Wy mg. Tar Myon (Ge read i for 13) 11 Wp (cevth mg.) “wor yay gend 
myo: G misunderstands mn G& ev cropatt avadous (so S$) = wai ry ‘Ba ( for W vipa ny wind): so read. 
a8 Some MSS. of & insert the title De memoria et iudicio mortis b-b $+ Ah! Death, how evil art thou’ —-¢ So 
the margin ; the text has ‘ Life’ d-d So Gi; the text of ® ws corrupt 63+ ‘rich’: %+et iusto rhs 
“sitting ” 8-8 7. ‘his foundation’; G 5 ~ his possessions’ b-b & aneptonaore (eunpereotare V 253): 8 
‘strong * 1G rpodyy; read tpupyy (= 8) k Reading m for 2 (= se* 253 3% Syro-Hex): >G 
! Reading PD for Won (BW marg. pin, pin, and wr) m-m Reading DS EMR (cp. f marg. mv. 10) (‘to 
aman of sorrows’): @ eméeopevo: S * broken’ n-n Reading with ® marg. vpn Sena: & ecXaToynpy Kat 
neptom@per: % ‘that is old and stumbleth’ (cf. & defecto aetate) o-o Gk rept nartev t-P Reading WAY 
(Ayssel) for 37D (= G): B® mg. reads AR WA DDS (‘lacking sight’): S ‘lacking wealth’ aa 5 ‘and is 


26. But better than both is the fear of God. The fear of God is the one all-sufficing and all-important posses- 
SION 5 Cp. XXXIV. 10. 

27. its canopy (stretcheth) over all that is glorious. Cp. Isa. iv. 5 (the source of the expression here). 

(c) XL. 28-30. On begging: cp. xxix. 21 f. 

28. live not a beggar’s life... Perhaps this saying of Ben-Sira has influenced the dictum (cited from Ibn 
Gabirol by Cowley-Neubauer, p. xxx): ‘ Better the grave than a fall to poverty’. ‘A beggar’s life’ is lit. in # a 
‘life of gift’ (or ‘gifts ’), 1.e. a life dependent upon gifts. 


In 28 6 the word rendered ‘ importunate’ (s% np) = lit. ‘to make oneself a mound’ (denom. from abt ‘a mound’ 
thrown up by besiegers) ; fig. to advance against, beset, cp. xxxix. 24; here ‘to beset’ (with requests) = ‘ to importune’ 
(see Driver in the Glossary in Cowley- Neubauer, p. xxxiii). 

29. A man that looketh ...as a life. Cp. the citation freely given in /. &. Besah 326: ‘There are three men 
whose life is no life. They are these—The man who watches the table of his neighbour, and he over whom his wife 
rules, and he whose body 1s ruled by pains.’ 

A pollution of his soul are the dainties presented. For * dainties presented’ cp. xxxvi. 19 (24) note. Such 
gifts pollute in so far as they are begged for, not because they have been presented. 

30. But inwardly it burneth as fire. Cp. Jer. xx. 9. 

(2) XLI. 1-4. Death fearful to some, welcome to others, inevitable for all. 

I. the remembrance of thee. Lit. ‘thy memory’ (772?). 

in his habitation. 3n0i3%, cp. Hebr. of xliv. 6, i.e. the conditions under which he is living. 

that is at ease. Cp. Job xvi. 12, xxi. 23. ‘ 

to enjoy. Lit. ‘to receive’ (cp. G& émédefac@a), cp. Hebr. of xxxiv. (A. V., R. V. xxx1.) 3. 

2. Hail. Nm, an expression of satisfaction, as in Isa. xliv. 16. 

how welcome. Lit. ‘how good’, 

thy decree. Cp. xiv. 12, and see Isa. xxviii. 15, 18. 

stumbleth. The word St't> has in Neo-Hebrew the meaning to be weak or ill (Smend). _ 7 

broken. Cp. Ps. Ixix.21 (20 in R. V.), cxlvii. 3, where the same Hebr. word is used of being broken in heart. 
The text of # reads IND ‘ intractable ', or the like (cp. & dietModrr:) ; but this word is out of place in its contest. 
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SIRACH 41. 3-9 


3'Fear not Death, (it is) thy destiny’, 
Remember that the former and the latter (share it) with thee. 
4 This is the portion® of all flesh from God, 
t And how canst thou withstand" the decree’ oft the Most High! 
“(Be it) for a thousand years, for a hundred, or for ten (that thou livest), 
In Sheol there are no* reproaches concerning life. 


(c) XLI. 5-13. The end of the ungodly contrasted with the honour accorded to the name 
of the righteous (= 3+3+414+43 distichs). 


5 An abominable offspring is the generation” of sinners, 
And “a godless sprout? is *in the dwellings of the wicked*. 
6 ’From the son of the unrighteous man ‘shall the dominion be wrenched away*”, 
4And want® shall ever abide with his seed*. 
7 A godless father do the children’ curse, 
&For because of him do they suffer reproach§. 
8 Woe unto you, ungodly men, 
iWho have forsaken the Law of the Most High God‘®! 
g If ye increase (it will be) for mischief*, 
1And if ye bear children (it will be) for sighing ; 
If ye stumble (it will be) for everlasting joy’, 
And if ye die (it will be)™ for a curse™. 















unable to work”: @ *... patience’: # ... sapientiam I-T pn evAaBov xptyia Gavarou 5 Gi ro xptpa: S ‘the 
end’ ttS> u Lit. * reject’, or ‘despise’ V & evdona W-W Oh ecre Sexa etre exarov ecre yedua ETN 
x Reading pN (W marg.) for UX y Reading “Wi for 737 (Smend) z-z Reading Ww 13) a-e So 
(= § 2): WH is mutilated, but may perhaps be read yer L-b Q& rexvey apaprwdwr amodetrat KAnpovopia 
ce Reading yupNn nbemn (Smend) d-d 9 zs almost entircly mutilated © && ovedos f S$ ‘his righteous 
sons’ &-& W zs almost entirely mutilated: S+ ‘in the world’ bh Jy W only three letters are preserved 
i S> k-k & wat cav yerenOnre ets xarapav yevrnbnoeabe ; pr. eav yap mAnbuynte ets av@decay 248 (cp. ®) MG> 
) Oh peprabnoecbe n For the whole verse has: © A fruitful woman is the joy of her people, and if there die an 


Eee a —_ 


3. thy destiny. Lit. ‘thy decree,’ as in wv. 2, i.e. to which thou art destined, cp. xxxvill. 22 a. 

the former and the latter. The reference is probably to the generations that have gone before and those that 
will follow after. 

(share it) with thee. The Hebr. might mean : ‘ (are) with thee ’, i.e. they will all be together hereafter in Sheol 
(cp. the expression ‘to be gathered unto the fathers’, 2 Kings xxi. 20). 

4. This is the portion. Cp. Job xx. 29, xxvil. 13. : 

how canst thou withstand ... Cp. Lev. xxvi. 15 for this phrase in Hebr. ONO ‘NpmnaON. 

withstand. See critical note. ‘ ; 

the decree. 1 reads ‘the Law’, see critical note, but this can hardly be right, because ‘ Torah’ is never used in 
this connexion. 

In Sheol there are... Since in Sheol it will be found that the same fate has overtaken all men, it will be 
immaterial whether one man lived longer on earth than another; men will not quarrel about that. Cp. Eccles. vi. 6. ] 
z (e) XLI. 5-13. Death means far different things to the godless and the pious. In the case of the latter their name 
ives on. 

5. offspring. The Hebr. word 3 occurs in Gen. xxi. 23; Isa. xiv. 22; Job xviii. 193 in each case it is the parallel 3 
to 133 ‘sprout’ in the next clause. 

the generation of sinners. The reference is most probably to the Hellenistic party in Israel (see v. 8), and | 
especially to the high-priestly family, as 7. 6 seems to show. 

and a godless sprout... The Hebr. text is mutilated, and it is impossible to reconstruct it with certainty, but 
the gencral sense is probably as given above. 

6. From the son of... Ryssel renders this clause ‘ Because of an unrighteous son a kingdom falls to pieces’ 
(reading YA), a rendering which the text may quite well bear, but if, as the present writers hold, the reference is to 
the high-priestly family, Ryssel’s rendering seems too general. In the marg. of #) is read 21) (32, ‘from amongst 
the uncircumcized ’, a term which could well be applied to the Hellenistic ruling party (cp. 1 Mace. i. 48, ii. 46, &c.), 
so that at all events a later scholiast understood the passage as in reference to the Hellenizers. 

the unrighteous man. by, the regular term for a tyrannical ruler, cp. Job xviii. 18, xxvii. 7, XXiX. 17, XXX1. 3. 

-+.wrenched away. Cp. 1 Sam. xv. 28 (nabzo-ns mA yap); 1 Kings xi. 11; 2 Kings xvii. 21. 

8. Who have forsaken... This is a clear reference to the Hellenizers, cp. 1 Macc. ii. 23, iii. 6, 8, &c. 

9. If ye increase... i.e. If they have children, these will likewise be godless. _ 

_if yedie ... The reference is not to anything that would happen after death, but rather to the execration m 
which they will be held at the time of their death. 
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SIRACH 41. 10-17 


10 °All that is of naught returneth to naught°®, 
®So the godless man,—from nothingness to nothingness”. 
11 4Vanity is man (concerning) his body“, 
‘But the name of the pious shall not be cut off?. 
12 Be in fear for thy name, for that abideth longer for thee 
Than thousands of *precious treasures*. 
13 tLife’s goods last for limited days*, 
"But the reward of a name for days without number". 


(2) XLI.14—XLII. 8. Moral duties enumerated under the category of shame. 


(i) NLI. 14-15. Jutroduction to the section on the subject of shame (= 2 distichs). 


14 [* Hidden wisdom and concealed treasure, 
What is the use of either ? 

15 Better the man who hideth his folly, 
Than the man who hideth his wisdom. ] 


(ti) NLT. 16—NLII. 8. *Justruction concerning shame* (= 2+10+1+1+4y distichs). 


16 ¥Hear, O children, instruction concerning shamc?’, 
And be abashed “according to my judgement?. 
(16) For not every kind of shame is meet to retain, 
’And not every kind of abashment is to be approved”. 
17 “Be ashamed of a father and a mother of whoredom, 
; Of a prince and a ruler of lies, 


unrighteous father his righteous sons will not grieve over him’ 9-0 In place of this clause G has a variant of 
Stra: S> EP & ovrws aceBets avo Karapas es anwAcav: S ‘ the end of the ungodly man is for destruction ’, 
so for the whole verse 1-4 S> : & revbus avbpwrwv ev copacw avtov rT x¢-2 alone among the MSS. of & 
has preserved the right reading: ovopa be ayaflov oun e&adepOnoerar (= Arm): @& ovopa de apaptwdwv ov. ayabov 
etaherbOnoera 8-8 So ®) mg., the lext reads ‘treasures of wisdom’; G ‘great treasures of gold’ tt G& ayabys 
(ons apOpos npepov u-8 Qf cae ayabor ovopa ets awra dtaperer: S>/rom here to xiii. 8, except 19 b, 20a v The 
order of the clauses of vv. 14-16 differs in G (= 4b, ce, 15) x-x $i > y-¥ This clause= 14a in G& 
2 & ‘peace’ a8 Gr exe Tm pnyart pov b-l G& xat ov mavra maow ev moret evdoxepetrat en zuserts the title 
De omnibus vitiis declinandum ce So 18 mg. (= G) 





10. the godless man. 537 is often used in reference to one who is an apostate. 


nothingness. Cp.xli. 10. In each case the Hebr. word is 19M (‘tohu’), which in Gen. 1.2 is used of the ‘ waste’ 
of chaos; it is also used in reference to moral worthlessness (cp. Isa. xxiv. 10, lix. 4). Both the words for ‘ naught’ 
and ‘nothingness’ occur together in Is, xl. 173 cp. Is. lix. 4. ; ‘ 

11. But the name... This thought of the memory of the righteous departed being held in honour was the 
beginning of a development regarding the conceptions about the future life; this memory involved, sooner or Iater, 
the question as to differentiation between the righteous and the sinners beyond the grave, and when once this point 
was reached further development of thought was inevitable. (Cp. Prov. x.7; 1 Enoch cili. 4, civ. 135 Test. Twelve 
Patr., Naphtali viii. 5.) 

12. Be in fear for thy name. Cp. Eccles. vii. 1, and Pivge Adoth i. 8: ‘He who hath gotten a good name hath 
gotten it for himself’; iv. 19, ‘Rabbi Simeon said, There are three crowns, the crown of Torah, and the crown of 
Priesthood, and the crown of Royalty, but the crown of a good name mounts above them.’ 


for that abideth. For the Hebr. word m> cp. Eccles. vii. 15. 
Than thousands of ... Cp. Prov. xsii. 1. 
13. the reward. Lit. ‘goods’ (N14); the same word as in ‘ Life’s goods’; in the Hebr. there is a play on the 
double meaning of N22: ‘The good things of life’ = prosperity, ‘the good things of a name’ = its honourable 
remembrance. 


XLI.14—XLII. 14. With xli. 14 a new section begins, which extends to xlil, 14. It contains an enumeration of 
| moral duties under the category of shame. It falls into two distinct subsections, («) xli. 14-xlu. 8; (4) xl. 9-14. 

(2) AXLE 14—NLIL. 8. After an introductory piece (xli. 14 4, 15) there follows the main part of the subsection, with 
the heading ‘ Instruction concerning shame’. It enumerates things to be ashamed of, and then the things not to be 
ashamed of. ; 

14,15. These verses, which occur also as xx. 30, 31, are evidently out of place here; possibly they were added 
from a marginal note (Smend), as seeming to offer an appropriate introduction to the section beginning at wv. 16. 

16. The title to this section is found in # only. ; k : ; 

according to my judgement. i.e. in accordance with my teaching concerning this subject ; # paraphrastically, 
“quae procedunt de ore meo.’ 
17. of whoredom. i.e. guilty of whoredom. 
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210 (G&) 
214 (&)'!To cause the dividing of portions to cease’, 


'226(G) 
22 (Gi) To [speak to] a friend with reproachful words ;— 


SIRACH 41. 18—42. 2 


18 1Of a master and a mistress" of deceit, 


Of an assembly and a people of transgression, 
Of a comrade and friend of treachery, 


t9 And of a place, where thou sojournest, of pride®. 


«e[ Be ashamed | to break an oath or a covenant, 
To stretch out thine elbow at meat, 

‘To withhold® a gift that is asked for’, 
To turn away the face" of thy friend, 


To be silent towards Jhim that greeteth (thee)), 


20/ (&) To look upon a woman that is a whore, 
Gi 21¢ 


«To gaze on a woman that hath a husband, 


To be busy with his maid¥!, 


m And to violate her bed”, 


And after giving a gift contemn not,— 


42 «To repeat the word thou hast heard®, 


And to lay bare any secret counsel : 
So shalt thou be truly ?shamefast?, 
And find favour in the sight of all living. 


“But of these things be not ashamed, 
And accept not persons ‘unto sin’: 

Of the Law of the Most High, and the statute ; 
And of justice, to do right by the wicked ; 


d-l azo xpirov Kat apxovros © Reading WN (3 mg.) for Win the text: Gt wepe kdomnys Corge Gi kat amo adnOeas 
Geov cae SiaOnxns ; rs much mutilated TAG ama okopaktopou Anpyreas kat dogews & Reading yatata b-h Reading 
(on the basis of G& aro avootpodns mpoowmov) 4B SW (R pyssel) ini The fext of 1s partly mutilated J-i So me. 


k-k W is wanting with the exception of two letters at the end of v. 22a 1 Reading My (Cowley-Neubaur) 
m-m ff) zs much mutilated n xiii, ta—d = xli. 23-24 2 EV: xhi. 1-8 omitled by 8 0-0 So i): Gh Kae 
Aoyou axons p-p & sine confusione: G ataxurrnpos a Here xiii begins in EV tr Reading xond — 


Gi rov apapravew (with Cowley-Neub., Smend): B fexi Nom) (= ? ‘And accept not persons and so bear sin’: cp. Peters) 


18. a master and a mistress... Smend thinks that the reference here is to Gentile kings and queens into whose 
service Jews of noble family entered. 
-.. Of treachery. Cp. Lev. vi. 2. 
19. of a place. i.e. the people of a place; like “Y (‘city’), which is often used of the inhabitants of a city, see 
e.g. 1 Sam. iv. 13, V. 12; Isa. xxil. 2. 


an oath Or a Covenant. Cp. Gen. xxvi. 28. 

To stretch out thine elbow... Cp. xxxi. (G& xxxiv.) 14. Peters thinks that the reference is either to the action 
of the arm when taking an oath, connecting this with the previous clause; or else to the withholding of a gift in the 
following clause. It is, however, best to take the words as referring to behaviour ; the whole passage exhibits a curious 
variety of topics referred to. 

21 a. To turn away the face. i.e. to make him turn away in anger because the gift asked has been withheld: 
i adds, apparently by way of explanation, ‘ne avertas faciem a proximo tuo’; but the reference is to the turning away 
of the face of the friend, cp. xviii. 24. 

21 6. To cause the dividing of portions... The reference is possibly to the dividing of an inheritance (see 
xlii. 3), but more probably to the bestowal upon the poor of portions of the offerings for sacrifice, cp. 2 Sam. vi. 19 
(Smend). Peters understands the words in a general sense as a prohibition against niggardliness. 

zo a. that greeteth. Lit. ‘that asketh peace’; the usual Oriental mode of salutation. 

20 6. thatis a whore. Lit. ‘a stranger’, ep. Prov. ii. 16, v. 3, 20, vil. §, xxii. 14. ] 

22 ¢, ad. Cp. xviii. 15. 

XLII. 1. To repeat the word... Cp. xix. 7; a warning against circulating mere unsupported rumours. 

Jay bare any secret counsel. Cp. xxii. 22 ¢, xxvii. 16 f. 

shamefast. The Hebr. word used (#13) occurs only here and in xxxii. (xxxv.) Io in this sense (as an adj. = 
‘ shamefast’). 

find favour in the sight of all living. Cp. xlii. 8. 

But .. . be not ashamed, And accept not persons unto sin. This general exhortation applies to what 
follows: of certain things (following) the injunction is to be not ashamed, while some of the things enumerated also 
involve the application of a judicial and impartial mind. To the latter the injunction ‘accept not persons (i.e. exhibit 
not partiality) unto sin’ (i.e. so as to bring sin upon thyself) specially applies. 

2. Law of the Most High... statute... justice. The ‘Law of the Most High’ = the Law generally, regarded 
as a body of principles invested with divine sanctions ; ‘the statute’ = the particular enactments which result from 
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SIRACH 42. 3-8 


3 Of reckoning with a comrade sand (fellow) traveller’, 

cind of the division of an inheritance tand a property ; 
4 "Of the small dust" of the scales and balance, 

‘And “of testing’ measure and weight’ ; 


4(¢) Of buying whether little or much, 


5 “And of profit from traffick with the merchant” ; 
*Of frequent correction of children, 
And of smiting the side of an evil-disposed servant*. 
6 For an evil wife ¥a seal’, 
And where *many* hands are, *a key*! 
7 *Upon what is deposited make a mark?, 
And Ict giving and receiving all be in writing.— 
8 Of the correction of the simple and foolish (be not ashamed), 
*Or of the tottering grey-head occupied with whoredom¢ : 
So shalt thou be truly well-advised, 
And a man (truly) modest before all living. 


#3 So mg. NN) (rcad MUN) = G nar odoeropwr (3 fort ‘and a master’ 718) tt 3 om (Prov. viii. 21): & 
eratpaw (? read erepor) = Ws [18 mg. Ww" ? fo Le read WY: so Ryssel| u-u So ® (omitting yin Sy) = prev dy 
(Isa. xl. 15): G& mepe axpBeas: Smend supposes an infin. to be implicit in pre («to rub off,’ then ? to balance ‘) 
bay > Cy wow ® minen (or read minen): zx Neo-Hebr. ar (AMIN) = ‘to prove, test’ (cp. ama — ‘skilled, 
expert, tried ‘) ww-ww i) (deffic ult to decipher) 730 sar[D | ba bn) byy: Gi rept adiabopou (but NAC 155 157 
307 Sctadopoy = ‘difference, profit’ = nD) mpacews (B + cat) eprropar (C epmopov): read 273A 129 ND Sy 
=X > (dul ® mg. 5a Dw points to the lines having been in text originally): && xat ( probably to be omitted) wept 
madewns Texvoy oAANS Kat otKETY wovnpe mAeupay atpaga: from which restore with Peters (qp. Lev): 

37 pa rp dy 

yn tayd pos man by 

(Zee: yoy man yr tay) 
s-¥ ® pan amin (>n3n as marginal note): G& xadov oppays (xadov an addition) 22 SoG = mM which read 


Jor ® MEN a8 ® NNON: kk xAccoor (? origznally des): read mnDn (Ryssel), as parallelism demands — b-b & 

‘Whatsoever thou handest over (let it be) by number and weight’ (0 cay mapaddes, ev apOpo Kat orabpe) : 
#® NEON TW (zg. WDD) APN Dipn by: Gk may have read Speney spon 7 span by = ‘upon a deposit number 
and weight” (1) IPE = ‘what is entrusted to a hand’, ze. ‘a deposit’: cp. 1 MEN Lev. v. 21): ef will be 
nearer B®, however, to read with Peters Woon VP PDN by ce #) me. mma ANY beaa ath (Q fave orem av’). 
For Txa Any Gk has xpwopevou mepe mopveas (so 253 307 Syro-Hex.) (dé B mpos veous) 





the application of these principles in practice ; while ‘ justice’ is a general term denoting the administration of such 
laws. The injunction is obviously addressed to the Scribes, who are responsible for the administration of law and 
justice. Smend explains the general meaning of the verse to be an admonition to the Scribes not to be ashamed of 
the Law of their fathers (i.e. their ancestral religion) in the face of Greek fashions and influences. ; ; 

to do right by the wicked. i.e. probably not to hesitate to acquit the ungodly man when he is proved innocent 
of a particular charge. ; : 

3. Of reckoning with a comrade and (fellow) traveller. The meaning apparently is—do not allow feelings 
of false shame and pride to deter from settling accounts, involving mutual indebtedness, where friends and fellow 
travellers are involved. Levi aptly quotes the French proverb, ‘ Les bons comptes font les bons amis.’ Smend 
interprets differently. He takes ‘reckoning with’ to mean ‘demanding from’: ‘ Do not be deterred by feelings of 
false shame from asking a companion (on a journey) and a fellow traveller, who is staying for the night at the same 
inn, who he is.’ 

of the division of an inheritance... i.e. of determining exactly the details involved in the division of an 
inheritance or property (for the Hebr. of the last word cp. Prov. viii. 21). S 

4 Of the small dust of the scales... Cp. Is. xl 15. @& gives the sense well, ‘of exactness of scales.’ Care 
must be taken that the exactness of the balance is not disturbed even by a fleck of dust. The scales, measures, and 
weights used by the trader must be tested (* measure and weight, lit. ‘ephah and stone’). : : ? 

Of buying whether little or much. Contrast xxvi. 29, xxvii. 2, where the dangers involved in buying and selling 
are dwelt upon. 

5. of smiting the side of ... servant. Cp. xxxiii. 24 f. (= G xxx. 33 £). 

6-7. The construction changes in these verses, but it is not necessary for that reason to transpose them. 

8. Of the correction of the simpie... i.e. Be not ashamed to correct the foolish and ignorant, and ulso to 
correct the tottering grey-beard occupied with whoredom ; for 8 & cp. xxv. 2. roe : 

aman (truly) modest. The Hebr. word here rendered ‘ modest’ (}12¥) = ‘lowly’ in Bibl. Heb. (cp. Prov, xh. 2), 
but ‘pious’ in PBH. Smend renders it ‘gesittet’, [It is supposed by some scholars that the word ‘ Essene’ is 
equivalent to PU¥.] 
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SIRACH 42. 9-11 


(2) XLII. 9-14. The care of daughters (= 4424242 distichs). 


my 9 4A daughter is to a father °a treasure of sleeplessness®, 
f And the care of her banisheth slumber' : 
In her youth, lest she pass the flower of her age®, 
And 'when she is married4, ‘lest she be hated?! ; 
ro? 'Tn her virginity, lest she be seduced, 
ik And in the house of her husband*, “lest she prove unfaithful * ; 
In her father’s house, lest 'she become pregnant), 
™ And in her husband’s house”, lest she be barren. 
It "Over thy daughter keep a strict watch”, 
°Lest she make thee a name of evil odour°— 


d The following version of vz. g and 10 is cited in T. B. Sanh, 100: 


sto gd ona aw mamnn mand na 
Znann xew AnbopPI 

Jin Net’ anny32 

weon wo set? maa 

.ona nb ym Nd wow’ nes 

“Dats nyyn New appt 


(=9a) A daughter is a vain treasure to her father: 
(=9b) for fear about her he does not sleep ; 
(= 10a) in her youth, lest she be seduced ; 
(= 9c) in her maidenhood, lest she play the harlot ; 

when she is marriageable, lest she be not married ; 
(= 10d) when she is married, lest she have no sons ; 

when she is old, lest she practise sorcery.’ 


e-e WH fx/ APU nym = ‘a deceptive treasure’ (cf. ‘vain treasure’ 7 Calm, citation): G amoxpudes aypymma: 
read WY for apy (so Peters, Smend): & ‘great honour * ff SoG S: W (defective) :[723] [yojan Anas 
(cf. xxxi. [xxxiv.] 1 Gr and ®) &-€ So Uk (mapaxpacy) = ? 133n (cp. 7731 ‘when she is marriageable’ zz Zalm. 
cit): W sn (‘she commit adultery’) corresponding to nun im Talm. at.: 3 * [that she] be not blamed’ 
h-h So && (S ‘and by her husband ‘) = ndaya (so read): Wdynaa Ht So GS (B Lert defective): read SIVH fD: 
®) mg. avin ‘ she be forgotten’ imi SoH) S: G& ev mapbevea ( + avrns Syro-Hex HL) 1-3 Transposed in G& 
(right order mm B® as given above in the translatron) kk W text (defective) [alps] man (mg. AUS 192) = 
Gx pera avdpos ovea Kk-KK @ py wore mapaBy: W fer lacking read with WB mg. nowN jb (Peters ; and Smend 
with sb Jor {2) 1] Gk eyxvos yeuntae: 2) lacking (read nn) m-m So %): @& ‘And when she is married’ 
(cuvexnxua = abiyn1) nD }) meg. aed pina yn2 by 93: Ck em Ovyarpe advarpenr@ otepewoov budaxny: S with 
H mg. +‘my son’ (B) feat defective: is restored by Levi [Tow fo [pjpa [anna by *32]) 0-0 W fext defective— 
the last two words are (TMD) aD DY: read MD ov [qb nivyn ja]: W mg. ‘N> ’v’ ‘yn ‘D = Payee’ Jwyn jp 
pins = py more money ce emyappa (= nyew Exod. xxxii. 25) exOpas: perhaps, however, Gr read in Exodus 
mn (= emtxappa wn Exodus). Lévt reads W mg. ovnnd Sen qeyn yw: S (a bad name’) = ® /exf 
pe ) fev/ Dy nbsp (so Léut, Peters, Strack): but Smend reads it by nbapi = Gt (kat exxAnrov davv: cp. 3 
saya 7m) 9 feat (nae) corrected in left margin to FHM = G: ees = en ® right margin 
nvAN (= ? NaN) tr yw maya: dh ev wAnOee moddAay (? read mvAwv) s-2 These two lines (11 ef) are 


(6) XLII. 9-14. The subject of this subsection is the care of daughters. The same subject is touched upon in 
Vil. 24-25, XxVi. 10-12. 

9. A daughter... treasure of sleeplessness... Edersheim cites some of the Talmudic dicéa on the subject 
of daughters and women generally, among others the following : ‘ Happy he that has male children ; woe to him that 
has female children’ (Qzdd. 82 6; Baba bathra 16 6, &c.); ‘Women are of light mind’ (S/aé6. 33 6; Qidd. 806) ; and 
the well-known one in Pirge Aboth, ‘prolong not converse with a woman’ (i.5). The Blessing in the Jewish Morning 
Prayer may also be cited: ‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lord .. . who hast not made me a gentile... a slave. ..a woman.’ 
But the harshness of tone manifest in Ben-Sira towards women generally was much mitigated in later (Rabbinical) 
Judaism under the influence of the Pharisees. 

.-. lest she pass the flower of her age. i.e. without being married. Smend prefers to keep the reading of # 
(Man 7B: Poel of 472), which he renders ‘ lest she entice (men) ’: but ‘lest she commit adultery’ is a more probable 
rendering. 

10. be seduced. For the Hebr. word here used cp. Exod. xxii. 15; Ezek. xiv. 9. 

she prove unfaithful. Cp. Num. v.12, 19 f., 29 (same Hebr. word 1D = ‘ go aside’), 

11. Over thy daughter keep a strict watch. Cp. xxvi. 10. 


a name of evil odour. Cp. the Biblical expression ‘to make odious’ (lit. ‘cause to stink’, wWNIN e.g, 
roy. Xlll. 5). 





SIRACH 4291-15 


A byword in the city "and accursed of the people?— 

aAnd shame thee? ‘in the assembly of the gate’. 

. §In the place where she lodgeth ‘let there be no lattice', 
"Or spot overlooking the entrance round about®®. 

12 ¥Let her not show her beauty to any male’, 
“And among” wives let her not converse. 

13 For from the garment issueth the moth, 
And from a woman a woman’s wickedness, 

14 ** Better is the wickedness of a man than the goodness of a woman’ ; 
2 And a disgraceful daughter poureth forth disgrace**. 







Ln praise of God as Nature's Lord. 
(a) XLII. 15-25. Lvordium (= 1+24+24+24+242+42+42 distichs). 
15*TI would fain remember* God’s works, 
And what I have seen I would recount. 


’By the word of God His works were formed”, 
°*And what was wrought by His good pleasure according to His decree*. 


lacking in G (accidentally omitted : ? the translator's cye passing from DN) in 11 f fo WD or PIN HH 12 b omitted two 
lines) t-t So: S correctly ‘\et her not go forth’ u-u Sy i PID Nad OID mM: S (Preading TID WT 
3°3D 1279) ‘ And let her not be round about in houses’ vv So 1: Ge misunderstood the line (wavre avOperrw py 
epSdere ev xadder): as also § (§ Reveal not to every man what is in thine heart’) wow Gf cae ev peow = PN: soS 
rightly: ® mw) X-X > y-¥ So) mg. = & (y ayaborows yon 2 an interpretation of TES We: but 
Léut makes tf = mx NBD) 22 Reading with ® mg. (correcting WN fo NI) ABN wan naan ny: cp. 
Ck nau yury Karatcyuvovea ets ovetdiopov (? a Sree rendering of ABA yen). Smend reads NIDaND = * shame causing i 
Jor naan a-a So W) = & pro Onoopar be (8 for 8n) b-b So S: G ev Aoyots Kuptov Ta epya avrou = I) mg. : 
H feat [ry ]sr DON WANA: read WU vey for last word ? = 8): so Peters C-C NCA Kut -yeyover ev evAoy1a 
aurou Kptpa (B &e.>): Sah xae yeyovey evAoyia Tey KpiaT@r avtou (evdopea jor evdoxia) : » wnpd ps7 Sm (read 
ipnp jor p>, cp. G): W mg. has rp> which Peters retains: then render : ‘and teaching (doctrine) is a work of 
His grace’: Cowley-Neub. render ¥ fexi ‘and him that doeth His pleasure He hath accepted" 





Or spot. The Hebr. term (2) has here a general sense as in VA, ‘ place’, ‘spot’. Smend suggests MIN MI} 
for D°2'3 M3) = and ‘ where she spends the night (Jet there be) no entrance,’ &c. 

12. Let her not show her beauty... Perhaps # ("Sin jnNn by) may be rendered ‘ Let her not give a look to any 
male’, i.e. show herself, be visible to (cp. Smend). NIN has the meaning ‘look’, ‘countenance’ in PSH, cp. 
also xvi. 1. 

And among wives... i.e. let her not mix on familiar terms with married women, 

13. For from the garment issueth the moth. The reference is to daughters. If such mix with married women on 
familiar terms, and listen to the conversation of the latter, sexual impulses and desires will be stirred which will lead 
to sin. The sentence is couched in proverbial form. The moth issuing from the garment is a figure of something 
emanating spontaneously from within. 3 interprets rather than translates, ‘For as a moth falls upon a garment, so 
doth jealousy upon a woman from the wickedness of her fellow.’ 

14. Better is the wickedness of a man than the goodness of a woman. as Edersheim remarks: * The 
misogyny of the author here reaches its climax.’ 

poureth forth disgrace. Cp. x. 13 (‘poureth forth abomination’). 


XLIL. 15 —XLIII. 33. This piece forms a distinct division. Its theme is the praise of God—of God as the mighty 
and all-wise Lord of nature. The introduction (xlii. 15-25) sets forth God’s omnipotence and omniscience. The main 
(central) part has for its subject the firmament and the sun (sliii. 1-5), the moon (xliti. 6-8), the stars and the rainbow 
(xhii. 9-12), the storm, the snow and the hoar-frost, the ice, and lastly the sea (xliil. 13-26). A concluding section 
(xliii, 27-33) has for its main thought that the highest praise man can offer to God is inadequate. As Smend points 
out, the question of the origin of the heaven, of the dry land and the sea, does not come into the writer's treatment of the 
theme (cp., however, xliii. 23) any more than the creation of vegetation, of the land animals, and of man. (sod shows 


Himself to be the Lord of nature in the wonderful adjustment and economy that are maintained in natural forces 
and life. 


With xii. 15 f. cp. xviii. 1-7. 
(2) XLII. 15-25. Exorpium. 
15. I would fain remember... Cp. Ps. Ixxvii. 12. 
And what I have seen. . . = Job xv. 17. : 
And what was wrought by His good pleasure according to His decree. For text see critical note. According 
to Peters’ rendering (‘and doctrine is a work of His grace’) creation and the wisdom-teaching are placed side by side: 
cp. sliii. 33; Ps. xix (the light of creation and the light of revelation set together). 
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SIRACH 42. 16-22 


» 17 The rising sun “is revealed4 over all things, 
And the glory of Jahveh °is over all His works®. 
16 ‘God's holy ones have not the power’ 
To recount His wondrous works of might® ; 
(Though) God hath given strength "to His hosts® 
iTo endure in the presence of His glory’. 
18 He searcheth out the deep and (man’s) heart, 
JAnd all their secretsi He surveyeth*: 
Gi ‘For Jahveh possesseth all knowledge, 
And seeth what cometh unto eternity! 
ee 19 He declareth “what is past and what is future™, 
And revealeth “the profoundest secrets”. 
20 °No knowledge is lacking to Him®, 
P And no matter escapeth Him”. 
21 'The might of His wisdom* Tis established’, 
From everlasting *He is the same®: 
‘Nothing hath been added and nothing taken away (therefrom)*, 
And He needeth none to give counsel. 
“All His works are truly lovely, 
And are ‘like blossoms! to behold”. 


a 

a 
to 
to 


a-d So 8: G (aexactly) exeBrepev e-e So WH: Ok (cnexactly) mAnpes to epyov avrov ff So: Ck ovx 
eveTroincer tots aytors Kuptos &-§ Shas ANOS Nn = ym ninbaa (so read with Smend): & mavra ra 
Gavpacva avrov: ® text ~ rayxdp3 (dut MW here otrose with bs a clause a: probably only a variant on by) 
bh So ® yeas: G (¢aking PNAS obs together) Kupws 0 ravroxparep iri So: Ck otnptxOqvat ev do€y avrou To 
nav (dul &> ro nav, which ts not original) 33) ran myo bom: Ge Kat ev mavoupyeupautr autor E-k % pian 
lil>9: G eye yap o Kuptos macay edyow Kat eveBreWev ers onperov arwvos 2s restored in Hebrew by Peters thus: 


nyt $5 may yt on 
spdiys mms $s pa 


& attests the two lines also, rendering ( freely): ‘for before God nothing is hidden, and there lie revealed before 
Him all things that come into the world ‘mm H (reading nvan mg. for text nya) nan man = 
Gk ta mapedndvOora Kar emeconeva (so S which, however, omils mm = ‘He declareth’ af the beginning of line) 
n-n # MND) Wn (APn=‘ what is to be explored’, ‘the whole range’: cp. Job xxxviii. 16): Gk eyvy avoxpudav ; 
S paraphrases : *{and there are revealed before Him] all things that are hidden’ o-o So): G& ‘no thought’ 
(&avonpe = bay as in xxxv. 18) ‘escapeth Him’ (S ‘no wisdom ') P-P So 3}: && ‘there is not a word hid 
from Him’: fo * word (thing)’ $+‘ of man’ 49 fext defective: Bo mg. NWI: & ta peyohaa tys codeas 
avrov; read INNIM NN Tr HH jan (fort i201: cp. S *standeth fast"): Smend prefers to poml (= 
‘measured off’, ‘regulated’ (uf parallelism favours j20\: so Peters): Gt exoopynoey = jpn &3 72) NI INN: 
€ (B) nat ews, os (A 55 248 &c. Sah Lat Arm), os (8 253 &c.) are all corruptions of an original [xa] as= 
SIN (Gr «ate ets Tov arwva) tt So Ge: W (defective) yaa nb {) 4013 xp (S>21 bed) u-u QF ws marta Ta 


16. The rising sun... i.e. just as the sun shines over everything, so the glory of Jahveh is manifest in all 
His works. 

17. God’s holy ones... ‘God’s holy ones’ here = the angels (cp. Job xv. 15). The meaning of the verse is: 
even the angels are unable to recount God’s wondrous works—they need special strength to be given to them in order 
to stand in the divine presence. Sinful man can do neither. Cp. xhii. 27-33. 

18. He searcheth out the deep and (man’s) heart ... i.e. the two inscrutable things. Omniscience = 
Almighty power (Smend). The word rendered ‘deep’ (3) DIN) recalls the stories of the subduing of the monsters 
of chaos (Rahab, Leviathan, the demons) by Jahveh as set forth in the old accounts of Creation (cp. e.g. Is. li, 9-10). 
For our verse cp. Dan. ii. 22 (‘He revealeth the deep and secret things’), Judith viii. 14 (a good parallel), and 
Job xxxviii. 16. 

ie Bet Jahveh possesseth all knowledge ... what cometh unto eternity. For the thought cp. Is. sli. 21 ff, 
xh. 9 f. 

19. He declareth what is past and what is future ... That God knows and reveals to men both the past and the 
future proves Him to be the controller of history and events—again a thought characteristic of Deutero-Isaiah : cp. also 
XXXIX. 29 in Our book. 

20. No knowledge is lacking to Him... For the idea cp. Ps. cxxxix. 3f. 

21. Nothing hath been added and nothing taken away (therefrom). i.e. from ‘the might of His wisdom” 
(vw. 20), Cp. xvi. 6: Ook. iii. 14. 

And He needeth none to give counsel. Cp. Is. xl. 10, 14. 

22, All His works are truly lovely ...like blossoms. The beauty of creation is compared to the loveliness of 

flowers. For the text see critical note. The verse is regarded as a gloss by Schlatter (it is absent from 2). 
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SIRACH 42. 23—45. 1 


‘Everything liveth and abideth for ever’, 
“ And to every need all things respond”. 
«They are all different, one from the other®, 
But He hath not made any one of them ¥superfluous’. 
*The one exchangeth what is good (in it) with the other’, 
And who can be satiated with beholding “the beauty® ? 


(6) NLU. 1-26. Recital of the manifestations in Nature of God's might 
(= 1+4+144424244444442+41 distichs). 


>The beauty of the (heavenly) height is the pure firmament?, 
“And the firm heaven * “poureth out light’. 


epya avtou entOvpnta kat ws oT WOypus eat Gewpnoa | here the first ws ts probably due to assimilation to the second in 
second clause: so Smend: onwbypos has probably arisen from an original onwénp os = % tanquam scintilla quam 
(quae): cp. Peters]: S freely* And all His works He establisheth in truth for ever, and in holiness they are all of them 
praised’. *in truth’ 22 c/ause a (= m'2N2) may be right. Perhaps W of first clause may be restored thus: veryn bs 
oven need. fz clause b cat ws omvbnp os = WN W9ID) according fo Peters (= ‘and are as a spark which can 
be seen’). Buf ryan) zs probably corrupt. Read aye ys yon (Levi suggests YS: Wo may easily have 
been corrupted into 931) VV @r narra tavra Gy cat pever ets Tov ara: WW (defective) 4 aogaol Sin 
syd qmyt on win: so Smend, L&i: Peters ( following Gx) reads 920 for Sw: W omg. has OP, thus reading the 
dine [sy1] DPN NIA (Perers thinks 8 of Wa correction for dogmatic reasons). Between this verse (xiii. 23 a) 
and its next half (23 b) the Hebr. ALS. inserts v.25 and xiii. 1, thus producing the dislocation xiii. 23 a, 25, xiii. 1, 
xhi. 23 b, 24, siti. 2. As dhe op of the next folio the Hebr. MS. has against 7. 24 (DAD ALY xbv ano ar one’ ods 
... 0") the following : 

ap abn ar Sy om 


i xlii. 25 

asin wand pace a 2) 
snp Sy yor prin WM) 

/ XII. OF 

nna oop Dre: osy! 


thus restoring the right order xiii. 24, 25, xiii. 1 wow 19 (fal damaged) can be read: yor Son Jy ap 
(8 mg. you): Cr ev mamas ypecas Kat Tarra UTaKoveL (but & places wu al beginning = W: so Sah): S implies same 
text, bul paraphrases x-* So W (fxd): Gt (misundersianding) * All things are double one against another’ (xara 
toa ev Karevarte TOV evas) > $05 (reading Dd." Sor 513) pn’) Y-Y Gr exdutov (B), eAXtTrov (A) : aliquid deesse : 
BH. .w read sw by Levi, Peters (= *He hath not made one of them in vain’).  Swend restores [Ne pe 
2% Wf (mg. WO) 11d abn ar Sy ar: G& inevactly ‘One thing establisheth (ecrepewrev) the good things of another’: 


= ° but one with the other (forms) pairs * a-a iy mg. ANIM: G dokav avrov (= *God’s glory’): S (mlerpreting 
rightly) * their glory’, 7e. * the glory (beauty) of all things (the whole world)’ b- S>: mg. yp DMD ANN 


WD by Gr yauptapa vious arepewpa xaOapornros : read (with Smend) 370 yp DW ANN He me. OY DYN 
(cp. Exod. xxiv. 10 arin pyyr): && edos ovpavov (cp. LXX Exod. xxiv. 10 cat worep edos orepewputos tov 
ovpavov) id ® mg. mam wan Co be emended to yur with Bacher: cp. xiii. 2). YW ext has a0 which 
Peters prefers to keep, reading 7 yn) = bursteth with majesty ©: Gi ev opapare dons (S>1b as well as 1 a) 


23. Everything liveth and abideth for ever. #) has ‘He (i.e. God) liveth and abideth for ever’ (® mg. 
D°)1*N is common in NH, but is always applied to God; often in the Synagogue Liturgy). The text as translated 
(‘everything liveth’, &c.) follows & and S. It may have been altered for dogmatic reasons in #); so Peters (cp. 
Smend). 

And to every need... Cp. xxxix. 33. : : F 

24. They are all different. one from the other. The rendering of G, ‘All things are double one against 
another" (see critical note), limits the reference in v7. 22-25 to living organisms that exist in pairs. But W is to 
ie preferred: in the text of # the reference is to nature as a whole. Everything is distinct, but yet all things 

armonize. 

25. The one exchangeth what is good (in it) with the other. ‘All things work together for good.’ There is a 
constant interchange and mutual dependence. 

the beauty. i.e. of the whole of nature. 


(4) XLII. 1-26. THe Main Poem. 


1-5. God's power manifested in the firmament and the sun. : : 

1. The beauty of the (heavenly) height is the pure firmament ... There is a clear allusion (cf. #) to 
Exod. xxiv. 10 (‘as it were the very heaven for clearness’). The subject of the verse is the firmament, as clause b 
clearly shows: clause a in ®) (see critical note) = ‘the beauty of the (heavenly) height is spread upon purity”. ‘This, as 
it stands, might be interpreted of the sun ; but the context forbids it. 
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SIRACH 43. 2-6 


2 ©The sun when he goeth forth maketh heat to shine*— 
' How awe-inspiring is the work of Jahvch'! 
3 «At noontideé he bringeth the world to boiling heat, 
And before "his scorching (ray)" who can maintain himself ? 
4 (Like) a glowing furnace which keepeth the casting hot, 
(So) the sun’s dart setteth the mountains ablaze": 
iA tongue of flame consumeth the inhabited (world), 
* And with its fire the eye is scorched*. 
5 'Tor! great is Jahveh that made him, 
™ And His word maketh His mighty (servant) brilliant™. 
6" Moreover, the moon He made for its due season ®, 
©To rule over periods® and for an everlasting sign : 


e-e So ® mg. which reads TON INNA yaw wow (WB feat has ISA yw: Py confirms Bacher’s emendation 
in previous clause): @& ‘The sun when he appeareth bringeth tidings as he goeth forth’ (qAtos ev omracia dtayyeAAav 
ev e£odeo) = 2) ze7th reading NNSA yD (ANN interpreted by Aram. N2n = ‘to see’) Hf wy xt aN 
(read mwy): Et oxevos Gavrpactey epyov vynorou read 12 for md, giving if its Aram. meaning = cxevos B-s Lil, 
‘when he is at noon-tide’ (TYAS: denom. from DMITS) = Et ev peonpBpia avrov (so S$) —b-h L74. ‘his scorching 
heat ’ (125n) iW zs very difficull here (mg. p8vd) prs DAD Ma] WI = line 1; fine 2: wow (mg. mow) rdw 
Dan (mg. Pd") pdr: Gk xapuvov Gucav (so NC® A Sah: for the erroneous gvdacowy of BNC &c. L) ev epyos 
kavparos tpuTAagtws nAtos exxatoy opn: & ‘As the furnace which blows in the work of the smith (so) three times 
more doth the sun burn up the mountains’: G suggests the reading DMD, and 8 a reading DV (or m3): 
zn line 2 both G& and 8 wrongly read voy jor rw or mou. A possible restoration is, perhaps > (wel NBA) NB] 3 
yy mde pyw nn = ‘ (Like) a smith’s smelting-pot which keepeth the casting hot, (so) the sun’s dart’, &c., or 
(with the reading m5) of ® text) ‘ Like a glowing furnace which keepeth the casting hot’ (so Smend substantially): 
perhaps DO of ] mg. (= ‘kindleth’) zs right (cp. v. 21). In line 2 mbyi = “7. ‘ what is sent’, 2.¢. messile, dart, 
ts fo be preferred. For other possible renderings cp. exeget. note 5 mg. MND ped (= RND): B eat pred 
(naw In = fhe fwo remaining words in 3): G (strangely) atpidas rupadas expvowy (8 AC: but B &e. 
exvoov) = P NAVA “MND ONY? (Gr zexores WIN): S = & K-k 2) py MIN Mr (A= ‘fire’ as a 
Aram.: cp. Dan. iii, 6, &c.): @& ‘And sending forth bright beams he dimmeth the eyes’ (kat exAapmwv axrwas 
apaupot oPOadpous) = ? Py MAIN nv: $= & I] jpn: G&G S> mH pan Ay yaa (Hh zg. 
my): Gr cae ev Aoyots avrov xategmevoev wopeav (‘and at His word he hasteneth his course’): €& ? due fo reminiscence 
of Ps. xix. 6 (‘the sun rejoiceth as a mighty man to run his course’): so Léz7 (so that G& may have read 
mas pry wan): Bacher proposes to read YIN = ‘his pinions’: cp. Mal. iii. 20 Hebr. (for the sun's wings): 
so Peters, who reads the whole lines YIN TYP W377i = ‘and at His (Jahveh’s) command he (2 e. the sun) 
stretcheth (/7/. ?stirreth up) his pinions’: Smend reads the line: WIN NYP 371 = ‘And His word assureth 
victory to His mighty servant’ (z.e. to the sun): Ais may be right. 8 = G (rendering ‘by the words of the Holy 
One he hastens his march’) nn ® fa’ Mav nny WM ny on (me. ny ny and ny ay): Gt cary cedyyy 
ey Taow es Katpov auTys (248 Kat ceAquyy exomndey ers TTacW [ev naow of B, &c., corrupl for exnomoe): hence Peters 


restores: anyd nvy nv on (so read): Smend reads: Ny Ny Mt nv DN = ?* Moreover, the moon shines from season 


2. The sun... maketh heat to shine. @ here (= R.V.) has misunderstood the text ; see critical note. 

3. And before his scorching ... who can... Cp. Ps. xix. 7 (‘there is nothing hid from the heat thereof’). The 
sentence may be modelled on Nahum i. 6 (‘Who can stand before His indignation ?’) 

4. (Like) a glowing furnace which keepeth the casting hot, ‘So) the sun’s dart setteth the mountains ablaze. 
The ‘ glowing furnace’ (lit. ‘furnace blown upon’, i.e. to maintain the flame and heat ; for the expression cp. Jer. i. 13) 
keeps the metal-casting in a fluid state by its great heat; in the same way the sun's dart (lit. ‘ what is sent’, ‘ projection’) 
sets the mountains ablaze with its great heat. This rendering and explanation of the difficult text agrees with that of 
Ryssel and Smend ; Peters less probably : ‘A furnace glows with imprisoned heat ; the sun, let loose, sets the mountains 
ablaze.’ This does not yield a good comparison ; and the same remark applies to other renderings (collected by Lévi). 

5. And His word maketh His mighty (servant) brilliant. His ‘ mighty servant’ is, of course, the sun, the most 
wonderful and impressive object in creation, according to ancient conceptions. The creator of such an overwhelming 
source of power must Himself be all-powerful. For the alternative renderings see critical notes. In the preceding 
description a vivid sense of the searching heat of the Oriental sun is apparent. 


6-8. The Afoon. As Edersheim has pointed out, the moon occupied an all-important place in the ancient world, 
and more especially among the Jews, in the reckoning of time. The year was—and is—calculated among thein by the 
moon. Their festal calendar is also arranged on a lunar basis. Consequently the determination of the new moon—by 
observation—was a highly important matter for the Jewish communities. Symbolically the moon in the Haggada 
represents Israel (the moon is in the sky both by night and by day): while the sun, visible by day only, stands for the 
Gentiles, and so on. 

6. Moreover, the moon He made for its due season. text has: ‘ Moreover, moon by moon the seasons retum’, 
which can hardly be right. 

To rule over periods. Cp. Gen. i. 16, 18. The Hebr. word rendered ‘ period’ (}'?) = strictly ‘end’, and is used 
of time in Neo-Hebr.: =the determining point which marks the end of a period of time (long or short). In 
Apocalyptic it bears a technical sense. 
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SIRACH 43. 7-13 


7?» By her (are determined) the feasts and times prescribed °, 
1A light-giver waning with her course": 
8* Month by month she reneweth herself*— 
How wonderful is she in her changing ! 
*The army-signal of the cloud-vessels on high®, 
'She paveth the firmament with her shiningt. 


9"The beauty of heaven, and the glory, are the stars", 

v And a gleaming ornament’ “in the heights’ of God. 

10 * At the word of the Holy One* ‘they take their prescribed place’, 
2 And they sleep not? at their watches. 

tt Behold the rainbow and bless its Maker, 
* For? Pit is majestic exceedingly in majesty”: 

t2 “It encompasseth the (heavenly) vault with its glory’, 
And the hand of God hath spread it out 4in pride®. 

13 °His might® ‘marketh out the lightning‘, 
8And maketh brilliant’ "the flashes of His judgement®. 


[S$ omits oz. 11-13.] 


to season ” «0 ) yp nen = G& avadetéw xpovar ( free rendering) PP SoD “at (read with mg. YA) D3 
Pin Gan ain: WH me. Pim w2m1 yw 11 = ‘by her is the appointed feast and from her is the prescribed 
ordinance’: €& amo ceAnyys onpecov eopmys: S=G.  Snicnd reads wen and Peters 17% af beginning of line 
1-2 So & dwornp petovpevos exe ovvteAecas (S = G) = NDWPNI FY YEW (so Peters reads): ® wDpn3a (rey fem = 
?‘and the good pleasure of her Maker by her circuit’ (Smend proposes an impossible restoration AD yD 73) 
tr So 3 ex’: Dmg. canny Ny wed win (‘the new moon is like its name in that it reneweth itself’) = 
Gk pny kata To ovopa aurns av£avopery (? from an original avaveopeyn: so Lévt): this reading is a good variant on that 
Of text ss 1 op “baa nay “Sy (cp. Job xxxviii. 37): Gr oxevos mapaBodov ev viper = Q with ‘439 omitted : 
Sate tt ® annaty pT Ay: G& ev crepewpare ovpavov exAapnoy = 2 9 with suppression of the obscure 
Wp (S = & with particip. ai beginning) u-u So #2 a2 WM Oe ANin (a2 collechve: or 2 read 
pana) = & (which has ‘stars*): G xaddos oupavov Sofa aotpav YY G xoopos dori{eov = 8 mg. PD 7 
(Ae. It / pry = ‘to be bright red,’ shine’): 39 /ev/ WaTD M1) (‘and her light shining ’) wow Sol) fxd, 
G: W mg. wy03 (a for 3): [S>9b] 3-3 G ev Aoyous ayrou (B ays) = S: BY bx aaa: read wap W713 
(so Peters) y-y So G orqoovrn xara xptpa = pn Wy (so read with Smend ) : 2) pn may 2-% Qk ae ov py 
edvboow: = W fext nen xdy (Ze. NW = ‘collapse.’ ‘sink down’: cp. Lam. iii, 20, Ger): WB mg. pwr (read 
we = ‘sleep [not]’: so S which misunderstood yw, taking it from nr ‘to change’) aa 9: G> 
bb ® (ma) ATID IND: so Lev, Peters: G opodpa wpatoy ev t@ avyacpatt avrov ( mg. MINI for M73) 
ce ANID APA (2. nn) TW = G& d-d Reading win: G& > (ecorrecily) e-e So #) (nN33): G& mpos- 
TaypaTt avTou (= Pymyi: so Srmend reads) ff So p12 Mnn: & xcarecnevcev (so Beb AC &c. &: xarenance 
in B* N* 248 &c. 7s a mistake) yeova (? xtova corrupted from yxepova): Ek misunderstood AYN as a syn. of 
MYIN (= rayuvee 77 Gr) cH next line 2-€ BH MVIMN: E Kat raywver (cp. v. 5 xareomevoer) b-b @& agrpanas 
xpipatos avrov (= ? OECD NIP or, possibly, NBII): W fex?...... Mp nya (lL mg. for the whole verse: 


et we 


APA Mnn anys) z.e. ‘His rebuke maketh signs in the morning, 
“22 Dp nim) And rejecteth what exists in judgement ’: 


but pa and AIM) are beller readings: DIP also seems to be a corruption from TP (Prov. xxvi. 18) or MIP 





7. times prescribed. ‘dates légales’ (Lévi). 
8 Month by month. Cp. Isa. Ixiii. 23 (same phrase). Note the variant to this line (cp. R.V.): see critical note. 
The word-play in #9 is marked. 

The army-signal (or beacon) of the cloud-vessels on high. The reference is to the fire-signal or beacon wbich 
in front of the camp or army serves to control and direct its movements. Edersheim refers to the haggadic story that 
the moon, because she had humbled herself to rule only by night, was, by God's appointment, to be attended by the 
stars as a retinue, both when she rose and when she went down. For ‘cloud-vessels’ (lit. ‘ water-skins’ [of heaven] = 


*clouds’) cp. Job xxxviii. 37- Peters conjectures ‘ giants" (252 for °23) = ‘cloud-vessels’) and renders the whole line : 


‘Weapons against the host of the giants on high’ (the giants here = the stars as opposed to the moon). 
9-10. The Stars. 


9. in the heights of God. Cp. Job xxv. 2. 
10. At the word... prescribed place. Cp. Ps. cxix. of. 
they sleep not.. Cp. Baruch iii, 34 (‘And the stars shined in their watches, and were glad ; when He called 
them, they said, Here we are,’ &c.). 
11-12. The Rainbow. Cp. Ezek. i. 2. 
13-17. The Storm. The storm-piece in Ps. xxix should be compared. As Smend remarks, the genuine Jewish 
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SIRACH 43. 14-17 


147On that account! jHe hath created a treasure-housej, 
k And He maketh the clouds fly like birds*. 
'5'By His mighty power He maketh strong the clouds, 
And the hailstones are broken! 
172™His thunder’s voice maketh His earth to be in anguish”, 
16a "And by His strength® °He shaketh mountains°®. 
166 P The terror of Him stirreth up the south wind”. 
176 4%The whirlwind of the north“, ‘hurricane, and tempest’ ; 
*Like flocks of birds* He sheddeth abroad * His snow’, 
«And like settling locusts" Yis the fall thereof”. 


(Is. ]. rz): [P!¥= ‘fiery arrow, brand, or spark’ |. wsz21 may be righ?) iri ® meg. wynd = & () fex/ wy) 
JI wow sna: & ( freely) nrewxOnoav Oncavpor alee) oo oe ty By: Cr cae eLentyvav vedbeAar ws werewa = 
aD py ayy (Lee): merewra = FUN iz v. 17. [Peters reads ry] IH So G: Peters restores B: 
372 aN Maw ay pymn anmnawa. | Zn certain Greek ALSS. the order of the clauses of vv. 16-17 ts confused (as 
in Swete) ; the first line of v.17 (17 a) ts wrongly placed: it should precede 16a and b: thus the right order ts 
17a, 16ab, 17 bed. The translation in text above gives the correct order, though retaining the Greck numbering 
of the verses | mm 3 fext has this line (it omits the two following lines = 16a) in the following form: 


yarn Sire yy bo: ® mg. supplies the missing clauses, logether with 17 a: 


wos Sr ayn Sp (17 a) 
oan pyr wm) (16 2)| sai order ts also found in cerlain MSS. 
worn Fann wow (16b)- of G: riz. 106, 157, 248, 253- 
samyor nap Siydy (17 b) 


For Sms G (original reading) has wduncev (so Sah &c. altered to ovedioee 11 BNC 70 106 157 &c.) 
n-n %) mg. INI: Gt cat ev ontavw avrov (= Pa diffrent reading : ? wn) oo WY mg. DT pyr = ‘He 
maketh mountains indignant’: Gr vadevOyoerar opn (= DT D'yt): read, perhaps, DN yy rp So ® mg. 
(above): G ‘at His will the south wind will blow’ (ev OeAnpate avrov mvevoerar votes, Preading WIN or IS: 
probably G did not understand D) aa So) dex’ pely nheydr (Zt. ‘heats of the north’) = Qt xararys Bupeov : 
mg. bayby (= ‘storm, whirlwind’: Avram. and Nco-Hicbr.: cp. also Job xxxvi. 33, where mryy-by should 
probally be read mipdy ‘His storm ae read #8) mg. Tor ® AyD ADD: G cae custpody mvevparos (c Myd n=10) 
s-3 aig. FEI: Gi ws wereva xabirrapeva tt So: G xtovn u-o 3) Ie" ADIN: Gr cae ws axpes xatraAvovca 
vv So ag. = & wow iy amd asin (this may be read 7339 = ‘its whiteness’) = G xaddeos AcuxornTos avis 





view of nature is reflected throughout. Every storm may be regarded as in a sense a foretaste and anticipation of the 
world-judgement. 
14. On that account. i.e. on account of His judgement. 

He hath created a treasure-house. & suggests the reading ‘the treasure-house is opened’ (reading ¥P32 or Yp2 
for N72). This certainly accords well with the context. God’s treasure-house (or houses), containing the winds, storm, 
&c., is opened, and the storm let loose: cp. Job xxxvili. 22 (‘treasuries of snow... hail’); Deut. xxviii. 12 (‘J. shall open 
unto thee His good treasury, the heaven to give thee rain,’ &c.); Jer. li. 16 (‘ When He uttereth His voice ... He maketh 
lightnings ...and bringeth forth the wind out of His treasuries"); cp. also xxxix. 30 of our book. There is a reference 
to the treasuries of snow, hail, &c., and the chamber of the whirlwind and the storm in 7. B. Chagigah 12 6. 

like birds. Cp. 17 ¢ (‘like flocks of birds’), The Hebr. word here used (404) probably = ‘birds’ (so G) both 
in this chapter (4s), and also in Deut. xxxil. 24 (RE = tpves LXNX, eves Vulg.) and Job v. 7 (4&7 33 =in LAX 
veoogot yura@v) ; possibly also in Ps. Ixxviii. 48, D'SW7> = ‘to the vultures’ (so it is explained in Exod. rabbah, § 12, in 
reference to the Psalm passage): ‘véshafim means birds of prey’ (MiEiyn bs cpu). The more common meaning of 
the word is ‘ flame’, ‘spark’. The conception of the clouds pictured as flying birds of prey may be due to mytho- 
logical associations; cp. Ps.xvili, Io (‘And He rede upon a cherub, and did fly eagle-like upon the wings of the wind’). 

15. By His mighty power He maketh strong the clouds, And the hailstones are broken. ‘ On the one hand, 
the hght and elastic particles of cloud are combined into heavy masses; and, on the other, solid blocks of ice are 
splintered into hailstones* (Edersheim). 

ae His thunder’s voice ... anguish. A reminiscence of Ps. xxix. § (‘ The voice of J. bringeth anguish upon the 
wilderness’). 

166. The terror of Him stirreth up the south wind. Cp. Ps. Ixxviii. 26. 

17 6. The whirlwind of the north. So # mg. (P53 Syyhyy, ® text has ‘the hot north winds’ (D3 moayt, 


lit. ‘the heats of the north’); cp. Ps. xi. 6, ‘a glowing wind, i.e. the sirocco. But this does not suit the north, which 
was a cold wind. 
17 ¢-22. Snow, hoar-frost, ice. 
17¢. Like flocks of birds. For this rendering cp. note on 144 above. Cowley-Neubauer render ‘like darting flashes’. 
sheddeth abroad (#) 53"). Cp. Ps. Ixviii. 9 (10), of rain (same Hebr. word). 
17a. the fall thereof. Cp. Num. xi. 9. 
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SIRACH 43, 18-23 


18 “The beauty of the whiteness *'dazzleth! the eyes*, 
And the heart ¥'marvelleth)’ at the raining thereof. 
19 The hoar-frost also 7 He poureth out? like salt, 
“{And maketh the crystals sparkle! like sapphire®. 
20 The icy blast of the north wind He causeth to blow, 
© And hardeneth the pond like a bottle’. 
Over every basin of water “He spreadeth a crust", 
And the pond putteth on as it were a breastplate. 
21 “It burneth up the produce of the mountains as a drought’, 
‘And the sprouting pasture as a flame. 
22®A healing for all such is the distillation of the clouds¢, 
"Even the dew, alighting to bring refreshment after heat". 
23'By His counsel! iHe hath stilled the deep, 
* And hath planted* ! the islands! in the ocean. 


3S fexd Ovy AY (P read WY = ‘ dazzleth’ [Syr. toq,: Afel ‘to blind’, of the sun]: or read 7 = ‘ dim’): 
Gi exdavpacer opOaryos (P reading TON’ and wrongly making py subject of verb): Wmg. aw (= 2 ‘remove, take 
away’: cp. Prov, xxv. 4, 5) SY Read with & (exornoerac) WIN: W mn" (‘is disquieted '°) zz So ® mg. 
JAE" = E em yys yee (eme yys an explanatory addition): W text jy3e (copyist’s mistake under influcnce of 17 A) 
a2 ® ovsy WADD yosy (SAnd maketh it to bloom with flowers like sapphire, Cow/ey-Newb.) > cmend with 
Pelers DOYS VED pyn (= /ranslalion given above in text): G ‘and when it is congealed it is as points of 
thorns’ (xat rayewa yierat oxodorwy axpa: the last three words =? OPIS “DDI). Ln emcnded text ps zs Hf. of 


83 = ‘sparkle’: cp. Ezek. i. 7 (oy3¥ = ‘thorns’ 7) bob ® ae" pay mo mys (mys = ny from may 
‘cold’: the word-play confirms OIIS in previous verse): 1 = & ‘the cold north wind shall blow * (reading aw 
for xe") ce Reading with Q mg. MPO NEP’ 3pID (WB feat has yp ze. TPO: rip = ‘cold’: Gen. 


Vill. 22): Ge kat maynoerat kpuataddvs ecb (so Syro-Hex 307 &c. Sah &c.: duf B ap) vdatros = NPD NDP Np [nap 
“ice” = kpvoraddos Ezek. i. 22 22 LAX]. 329= Aram. wap ° bottle’ prodadly in Job xiii, 28. Wellhausen and 
Bacher conjecture y*pr2) (‘and like a metal-plate’): Smend suggests DAPI (= Aram. NIP ‘skin’, ‘covering *, 
*surface’) — d- opr (Qual occurs Ezek. xxxvii. 6, 8): G xaradvoe (=? DY) ee ! Pe anna ona by: 
Gk xaracbayerat opn Kat epnpoy exxavoer (= Pe aan Dn yb) ff WH fexé omos ma (cp. NOT my 
Ps. xxiii. 2): # mg. has “ws ‘form’ (Ps. xlix. 15) or ‘rock’: G& «at amooBece xAony =I TD) 8-6 So BD 
by Foy 55 N|W: Gk cacts marrow Kara orovdqu optyAy (P reading BIN for AYP) b-h ¥ thd yw by 
(m. 3E5)30: Gk Spocos amavrwca aro Kavowvos Mapwcet (fa dew coming after heat shall bring cheerfulness’ 
R.V.) = ? reading yna for ya (so Peters emends) and 2) 80 for ww: read wn wr yno sy =< Even 
the dew, alighting to bring refreshment (or enrichment) after heat’. i) /ex/ yD us aificulf: =? * hastening 

(dram. sense VIB; ‘hastening to revive’) iri G Acyopm avrov = NANI (so read): W inawny, W mg. 
wre (? ‘from His quietness’) 3 ® nan pely | (Lerz pret [3° ]) = 2‘ overpowereth the deep’ (but Hif. of 
POY does not otherwrse occur): Led ‘he maketh an arsenal of’ (pir denom. from pry): Ct exonacer afsvacov 
(= nn pwn: so read with Peters). 7375 ts determined by dyn in next clause (= n30 DAN): Send alters 
unnecessarily to 30 K-K && kau echurevoen = yO” (50 read): Wo: (Bacher proposes bon ‘and uplifteth islands’ 
ofler Isa. x\. 15) Il So %) OVN (duf W mg. WIN) = Ee vngovs (so 23 55 106 155 157 248 253 254 308), 





18. The beauty of the whiteness. Or ‘of its whiteness’ (i.e. the snow's whiteness) ; see critical note. 
19. The hoar-frost ...like salt. Cp. Ps. cxlvii.J6 (‘like ashes’). Cp. Ps. exlvii. 16-17 for vv. 17~19 generally, _ 
And maketh the crystals sparkle like sapphire. The sapphire, as Peters remarks, besides blue, flashes with 
other colours, such as red, green, &c. The sense is: God makes the crystals of the frost sparkle with all sorts of 
colours. For the comparison to sapphires cp. Lam. iv. 7; Cant. v.14. For € see critical note. [For #) text = 
“And maketh it to bloom with flowers like sapphires,’ cp. Num. xvii. 8 (= 23 in Hebr. text).] 
20. The icy blast. Lit. ‘the cold’ (cp. 738 Prov. xxv. 13). 
like a bottle. For this rendering see critical note. [In Joshua iii. 16 13 = ‘heap’ (cf waters) 1s rendered 
NIV in the Targum (Strack): cp.? 733 = ‘bottle’.] For the conjectured alternatives see critical note. 
as it were a breastplate. Cp. Isa. lix. 17. : 2 
21. It burneth up the produce of the mountains as a drought. ‘It’=the north wind. The cold of the north wind 
is as destructive in its ravages as the heat of the east wind (sirocco). For ‘ produce of the mountains cp. Job x1. zo. 
22. A healing ... distillation of the clouds. For the expression (‘distillation’) cp. Deut. xxani. 28. 
Even the dew. alighting to bring refreshment after heat. ‘ Dew’ (ov) and ‘heat’ (23 = ‘dry heat’ in V//) 


are contrasted: in / ‘the time of dry heat’ (337 MY), i.e. noon-day, is opposed to ‘the time of dew’ (Son nyt’. 
23-20. The Sea. The passage shows reminiscences of Ps. civ. 25 ff. ‘ : ; 
23. By His counsel He hath stilled the deep. One of the mightiest evidences of Jahveh’s power is that He tamed 
monsters of the deep; cp. Job ix. 13, xxvi. 12 (some scholars would read * Rahab" in our passage for‘deep’). | 
And hath planted the islands in the ocean. Apparently Ben-Sira shared the belief that the islands in the 
s€a arose as the result of Jahveh’s conflict with the dragon of the sea (Tiamat, Rahab). When the sea was overcome 
and sank, the islands appeared. 
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SIRACH 43. 24-30 


24 They that go down to the sea tell of ™its extent™, 


nu And® when our ears hear it we are astonished. 


25 Therein are marvels, the most wondrous of His works, 


° All kinds of living things®, and the monsters of Rahab?. 


26 By reason of Him 4'business) prospereth4, 


And at His word ‘what He wills is done’. 


(c) XLII. 27-33. Conclusion (=3+2+42+41 distichs). 


27 °More like this we will not add§, 


And tthe conclusion of the mattert is: He is all. 


28 "We will sing praises, because we cannot fathom" ; 


’For greater is He’ than all His works. 


29 Terrible is Jahveh “exceedingly”, 


* And wonderful are His mighty acts*. 


307Ye that magnify Jahveh, ’lift up your voice’, 


As much as ye can®, for there is still more?! 
©Ye that exalt Him‘, “renew your strength4, 
And weary not, *for ye cannot fathom (Him)®! 


which has been corrupted info yous in BRAC Eth &c. mm So # wyp (‘its bounds’: /7. ‘its end’): 
Gr zov xevduvov avtns (? interpreting ¢ Léi suggests thal G read inty) nD OF + Kat (so read): > 0-0 
‘ bs PD = G& roumdta wavtos (wou Pp ® AI NMA: EG crisis xyrev (x AC xrtnots KTnvev) : ayTos = An 


Job xxvi. 12 22 LXX: nya do be taken in a concrete sense (cp. Isa. iii. 25: NWA = ot eryvovtes vpwv: Pelers) 
14% qubn nby =evodor o ayyedos avrov (Cod. 248): B &c. evwdia redos avrov (redos arose from ADDELOS :zsread 
ATELOS): ?read moxdn ‘ work, business’ (= mond sy Ps. cvii. 24) rr yp jyw7 bys ( point DYBY): 
Gk ouveerrat qravra ss # 9003 xd mbya cay: Gk ‘we may say many things yet shall we not attain” (woAAa 


epoupev Kat ov pn adixapeba), 2. €. Preading DI xb and interpreting this fo mean ‘to attain the end’ (AID: ep. 
Dan. iv. 30): shen 3) would = ‘even more things like these (we might say) and not attain the end’ (so Smend): 


an excellent sense, and switing the next clause admirably; but 401 1s doubtful t-§ 39 9AM pp: Gk cvvredaca 
oyev wau 2) Spm 3 Ss) ahh) (mg. mba3) mb[ 3]: Gx Sofatovres wou wxxvowpev 5 = NPNI xb 3 aba3 (xd 5) 
rendered by rhetorical question): so read with Peters: Wy probably intruded into  lext here from previous line 
(i) mg. mpi 2mdsa ‘we will exult’) vv Sy aim: Ge aves yap o peyas Waa STINTS a(t]: 
Gr ( freely) nar opodpa peyas x5 ® fxs yn medan (8 mg. INA read YNIMAI, pl. demanded Ly nixdaa) : 
Gt kat Oavpacry n dvvacrea avrov = emended text (Svvacreca = NVA xv. 18) ¥ Acre in 8 four distichs are 
compressed into two lines: cp. xlv. 26, xlvi. 17 b foll. in same Hebr. ALS. (B) 22% yp wom: & (abbre- 
vialing) vyywoare a-a sbaan $53 = Gi xa€ ocov av durnobe b-b | My uD: G freely ‘for even yet will 
He exceed’ (umepeber yap Kat ert) e-e # OID: Gt xa (> kat) vyourres avrov : read with ® mg. VID (so 
Peters, Smend) 1d Wy no isdn: Ge AnOuvare ev eoxut e-e 2) mg. [Jenn wb°0: G “ranslates yapnn by 


the same word as 9D\1 (=? 403) in v. 27 abore, viz. [ov yap pn| adunabe Hf W (defecl.) moND...... 3) am 


24. They that go down to the sea. Cp. Ps. cvii. 23 (same phrase). 

25. Therein are marvels... This and the following verses reflect the phraseology of Ps. cvil. 23f. ‘Therein’ (ov) 
mzy be due to Ps. civ. 25 (which passage has also influenced Ben-Sira here). 

26. business. A reminiscence, perhaps, of the phrase ‘they that do business in great waters’ (Ps. cvii. 23), and so 
to be interpreted here (Lévi). Cp. Wisd. xiv. 2 f. (the vessel sailing for trade). The alternative rendering (cp. # text), 
‘by reason of Him angels prosper’ (i.e. in their various missions, which are controlled by God), introduces a more general 
thought, which not inappropriately concludes the section (cp. also clause 4). It should be noted also that the angels, 
as God’s ministers, are referred to in the Psalm (civ) which is in the author’s mind here (‘ who maketh His angels of 
the winds, His ministers of the flaming fire’, v. 4). 

(ce) XLII. 27-33. ConcLusion (cp. THE EXORDIUM, xlii. 15-25). 

27. More like this we will not add. The sense is rather lame. Note the alternative reading : ‘Even more such 
things we might say and not attain the end,’ i.e. fail to exhaust the catalogue of God’s mighty works—an excellent sense. 

And the conclusion of the matter is: He is all. For the phraseology cp. Eccles. xii. 12, 13. The 
originality of this clause is guaranteed by 3, though it sounds very Hellenistic, and, in fact, was regarded by 
Dr. Edersheim as ‘evidently a spurious addition by the younger Siracide’.. The whole context shows that the words 
must not be interpreted in a pantheistic sense, though, taken alone, they might be so interpreted. What Ben-Sira 
means Is that God is manifest in all His works (cp. %& ‘ipse est in omnibus’): cp. Col. i. 17 f.; Heb. i. 3. 

28. We will sing praises (lit. magnify) .. . all His works. Cp. Ps. cxlv. 3. 

29. Terrible is Jahveh... Cp. Ps. xcvi. 4f. 

30. renew your strength. Cp, Is. xl. 31, xli. 1. 






























SIRACH 43, 31—44. 2 






3! Who hath seen Him, that he may tell thereof? 
«nd who shall magnify Him as he is? 

3? The number of things mysterious is greater (even) than these‘, 
s And I have seen (but) few® of His works. 

33 Everything» hath Jahveh made, 

?And to the pious hath He given wisdomi, 


i Praise of the fathers of oldi. 
(2) NLIV. 1-15. General introduction (=24+7+34+3+43 distichs). 


*Let me now hymn the praises* 'of men of piety', 
™Of our fathers™ in their generations. 

27 No little glory did the Most High °allot® them, 

? And they were great” “from the days of old®: 


G& wodAa anoxpuda eotw pei(ova router: read nbsp [dy mano |3 abla (so Peters) &-3 ® YN Doyo: G+ yap 
(oArya yap «rd.) bh wy seh MN: G rarra yap i SoG: ® (defective) [7r23n in3 oon) J The 
title appears as a superscription in B®: ody max nae’, and in G as ratepov vpvos (but Codd. 23 [V] 106 252 
and Complut.>): it rs probably not original k-k ® yp abbas: G awecwper dy 1% apn “ux = S: 


me 


G adpus evdoéors (= ? NID IN — NII? influenced by 2a: bul = WI WIN according to Peters, who so reads) 
mm So: G+ «at HS) Spb] Sal 0-0 pon (mg. +nnd) = G& exrecen (see notes on XXxix. 25). [For 
mby abn Ff ® text & has simply ‘ He hath appointed to them” = 2pmby pon : so Peters reads +10] Pr ip 
ban 6 WIN; but G ryv peyadwoorrmy avrov = OU: so Peters reads HW = [*No liule glory did the Most High 
allot them] and His greatness’ (S ‘and all their greatness ) aay ohy moo: & ( freely) am awvos : & * to 


31. Who hath seen Him... Only extant in G (i omits). ‘The verse is regarded as a gloss by Ryssel (cp. 
xlii. 15). 

32. The number of things mysterious (hidden)... Cp. xvi. 21. . 

33- Everything ... God has created all things; true wisdom consists in the fear of God (piety)—the two chief 
affirmations of the Jewish faith. 


Chapters XLIV—XLIX form a well-knit and distinct division of the book, having for their theme the praise of 
the fathers of old. The heroes enumerated range from Enoch to Nehemiah (in a series of well-defined sections). The 
connexion with the preceding division is a natural one; God, whose glory is manifest in the mighty forces and 
phenomena of the natural world (xliii), is also worthy of praise both for and in the lives of the great heroes and pious 
men that shine through history. An appendix (I. 1-24) sets forth the praise of the high-priest Simon, who can 
hardly be reckoned, as Smend points out, with the fathers of old. | ; : 

The whole forms a historical retrospect of Israel’s history from the earliest age; cp. similar surveys in the O.T. in 
Psalms Ixxviii, cv, cvi, cxxxv, cxxxvi, and Ezek. xx; in the apocryphal literature, Wisdom x ff., 1 Macc. 11. 51-60 ; 
and in the N.T., Heb. xi, &c. The subject throughout is Israel, regarded as the chosen and truly representative race. 
All that is best and highest in humanity is reflected in the Israelitish race, and comes to glorious expression in the 
long line of patriarchs, pious kings, heroes, prophets, and teachers, which stretches from the beginnings of history. 

Ben-Sira lays special emphasis on the duty and privilege of the community to remember the pious of the past 
(cp. xliv. 9, 13, 15, xlv. 1, xlvi. 11, xlix. 1, 9, 13). He also lays stress upon the splendour of the cultus as the 
visible expression of Israel’s unique relation to God. Thus Moses is subordinated to Aaron in importance, and David’s 
greatest glory is that he was the founder of the Temple music and psalmody (xlvii. 8-10). This is all the more 
remarkable, as Ben-Sira was inclined, if anything, to depreciate the efficacy of sacrifices Zev se. Throughout ben-Sira 
closely follows the narrative given in the canonical Scriptures, and reminiscences of scriptural phraseology are of 
frequent occurrence. It is clear that he values highly the written word (cp. xlviii. 10 = Mal. iil. 23, 24), which he 
obviously regards as among the most precious possessions of the chosen community of God. _ It is interesting to note, 
in this connexion, that the author shows clear indications of acquaintance not only with the Law (Pentateuch) and the 
Prophets (including Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings), but also with Chronicles (xvii. 8 ff.), Nehemiah (xlix. 13), 
the Psalms (xliv. 5, xlvii. § ff.), Proverbs (xliv. 5, xlvii. 17), Job (xlix. 9), and perhaps Ecclesiastes (Qoheleth) (xlvii. 
23). No allusion is made to Daniel, which was not yet extant when the author wrote; and it is uncertain whether 
Ruth, Lamentations, and Canticles were yet regarded as sacred Scripture, as he makes no clear allusion to any of them. 

The whole forms a carefully articulated composition, falling into strophes, and consisting of 211 distichs. 


(2) XLIV. 1-15 forms an introductory section to the enumeration that follows, setting forth, in general terms and 
under twelve categories, the different classes of eminence into which Israel’s heroes fall. The reference is to Israel 
only, and does not include the heathen (see on vv. 3-6). {The title is extant in v) and Gr, but is absent from certain 
Greek MSS. (see critical note). It is probably secondary, though the possibility remains that it may be an original 
feature due to the author (so Smend); Peters thinks it original in the form ‘ Praise of the Fathers’ (omitting ‘of old 


= phy ; cp. &).] ; 
1. men of piety. So 2) (probably rightly). It is piety in its broadest sense of duty rendered to God that Ben-Sira 


4 : : : 5 : ; 
sees manifested in various types of character and achievement. For the alternative reading (‘famous men’) see 
critical note. 


in their generations. i.e. in chronological order. 
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SIRACH 44. 3, 4 


3'(Men) who wielded dominion’ over the earth ‘in their royalty®, 
And men of renown in ‘their? might ; 
"Counsellors" in their discernment. 
* And all-seeing in their prophetic (power)* ; 
4 Princes of nations *in their statesmanship*, 
y And (trusted) leaders in their penetration? ; 
2Clever of speech” *in their (scribal) instruction ®, 
» And speakers of wise sayings in their tradition” ; 


eternal generations ’ Fr !® mg. PAN YW: Ge evprevorres [S>zv. 3abc| 3 omabna: dr ev rats 
Bactetas avtay t-t Gr > their uu i) mg. OSyr (® text +article): Ux Boudevortes (G5 106 I 55 157 248 
254 Compl: v./. Bovdevtrae 296 308 Eth: the Bovdevoovra of B is a mistake for Bovdevovres): HL | prudentia 
sua | praediti vv 7) BNN3 b> Salhi (ep. b5 man) xv. 18): Qk amyyyedxores ev mpocbyteias (ut N* 155 253 
308 &c. and Lev xpodytas), misreading WM as MW and omitting 45: . S$ ‘And they declared by their 
prophecies signs’ wow OM ay: Ct yyovpevor Acov: S ‘and kings’ (omting 03 fo avoid reference to 
heathen: so Peters) S-E W onerwa (‘in their prudence,’ Cow/ey-Neub.) = 3B: Ex ev brafovdtoes yy 
onpnoa mm: S>: Ge Kae ev (so 245 &c. Sah Eth: dz B &c. > ev) OvvEgEL ypappareras (x ypapparerats : 
Sah Eth ypappares) Aaov = ? ONOINA oy “INN 2-2 WH mer wan = Ck coda Aoyor (P originally Aoyw: nole 
variants doyos 296, ev Noyas A &c.): S ‘the wise taught’ a-a 9 onnaDa (cp. Neo-Aebr. aNIAD = ‘ offic 

of scribe “ys ® mg. has “D1 Le. 2B or Mona (Job xxxiii. 16) or DWI = G& ev madeaa avreov: S*in 
their wisdom ’ bby onewinn obra: G>: Ss (combining 4d and 5a) ‘And the rulers have explored 
their praises on lutes and harps’. for other possible renderings of B® cp. exeget. notes. Bacher emends second 


word to ombwn2a (= ‘in their parables ’) c-e ] pin by rw “PIN (nok the word-play: PM ..... apn) 
(‘who sought out music according to rule,’ Cowdey-Newb.): Gr exCyrowres pehn povotxwy (ignoring PIN IY: ep. 
xxxii. [xxxv.] 6 where TONDO bi is rendered pedos povertkar) €-4 ana Sen seen (+1 wth best MSS. of G: 
xae Suyyoupevot enn ev ypay) e-e i) Son IN = CF avOpes mouctot ££ nd sand): read (DD) = Gr car 
(so 155: others >) KEXOPN'YpPEvut LO XUE ©-§ ® Onna by mop = cr (point on3i31 = & ev rapurceats aura) 


3-6 (7). Twelve categories of men are here enumerated (for the number twelve in such a connexion cp. xxiv. 13-17 
and 1. 6-10); of men who ‘ were honoured in their generation and in their days had glory’ (7. 7; it should be noticed 
that vv. 1-7 form a single logical period). It is then stated (vv. 8 and 9) that some of these have left a name which 
deserves to be honoured and remembered, while others have left no memorial. In other words, some were pious, and 
are remembered as such by posterity (the enumeration of these is introduced in v. 10), while others were not, and are 
deservedly forgotten (v. 9). Lévi and Ryssel think that the reference in vv. 3-6 is to heathen heroes—the great 
men of the pagan world—conquerors, warriors, counsellors, poets, writers, &c. ; and that Ben-Sira draws a deliberate 
contrast between these and the heroes of Israel. The former are only partly remembered by their own people, while 
the memory of the pious in Israel never fades. But the terms of 7. 3d (ref. to the prophets) and v. 4c, a (ref. to 
the scribes) can hardly be made to apply to the heathen ; and it is doubtful whether Gen-Sira would have reckoned 
any heathen heroes among the truly pious. The terms used can all be applied more naturally to the heroes and 
great men of Israel. The absence of any specific mention of priests in these verses may be explained by supposing 
that Ben-Sira intends to include them among the princes and teachers. 

3. (Men) who wielded dominion ... of renown... Rulers like David and Sclomon and warriors like 
Joshua are meant. 

Counsellors . . . all-seeing in their prophetic (power). i.e. such men as Elisha and Isaiah, who were at once 
counsellors of the nation and prophets. 

4. Princes of nations in their statesmanship (lit. in their devising), And (trusted) leaders (or potentates). 
‘Princes of nations’ such as Joseph (a viceroy); leaders of Israel (‘trusted leaders") like Zerubbabel and 
Nehemiah.  misunderstands 4 6 (rendering, according to the probable original Greek text, ‘scribes of the people in 
understanding’ (see critical note); ‘scribes of the people’ = Dy Ow; cp. for the expression 1 Mace. v. 42). The 
Hebrew word rendered ‘in their penetration’ (ANNPN23 lit. ‘in their searchings out’) does not occur again, apparently, 
in this sense (in Ps. xcv. 4 PM) = ‘a place to be searched out’, i.e. remotest part); but a form of the same word is 
used in Prov. xxv. 2 of the activities that characterize the life surrounding a_ royal court, ‘It is the glory of God to 
conceal a thing: but the glory of kings is to search out a matter’ (037 pM). Cowley-Neubauer render here ‘in 
their care’. : 

Clever of speech in their (scribal) instruction. The Hebr. word here rendered ‘(scribal) instruction’ does not 
occur in this sense in Biblical Hebrew (in Ps. Ixxi. 15 NINHD = ‘numbers’; but LNX ypapporeia: TBD = 15D 
‘book’, if it be a genuine form); but it can be justified from Neo-Hebrew (cp. NDVIED (AAD) = ‘the office of 
scribe”; NIWSD = ‘the art of the scribe’). The reference in our text is doubtless to the work of the scribes as 
instructors, in which Ben-Sira was so deeply interested. ‘gh 

And speakers of wise sayings in their tradition. Lit. ‘ proverbialists (D°7U19) in their keeping’ (viz. of 
the tradition) ; for the translation ‘speakers of wise sayings’ or ‘proverbs’ cp. Num. xxi. 27; and for ‘ keeping’ 
used in this sense (viz. guarding a tradition) cp. Prov. iv. 21, vii. 1, xxii. 18. _Lévi objects to this rendering on the 
ground that it anticipates v. 5 4, where ‘ the makers of proverbs’ are the subject (thus involving an awkward repetition), 
but the objection is not a fatal one ; m our present verse the author is thinking of the wise as a class of men who 
expressed their wisdom in proverbial form orally (in their teaching) ; in v. 5 4 he refers specifically to the authors of 
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SIRACH 44. 5-12 


5 ‘Devisers of psalms according to rule®, 
4 And authors of proverbs in books? ; 

6 ‘Men of resource® fand supported with strength, 
8 And living at ease in their dwelling-placess : 

7 All these "were honoured" ‘in their generation’, 
jAnd in their days) ‘had glory*. 


8 Some of them there are who have left a name, 


1That men might tell of their praise! : 


9 And some of them there are who have no memorial, 


™So that there was an end of them when they came to their end"; 
u They were as though they had not been, 
And their children after them™. 


tof Nevertheless® these were men of piety, 


P And their good fortune shall not come to an end? ; 


11 With their seed ¢thcir prosperity? remaineth sure, 


* And their inheritance to their children’s children’. 


12 ®In their covenant their seed abideth, 


find their children’s children for their sakes®; 


hh So mg. = GS: DW kvi> Hi Ow: & ev yeveas (70 +evrTer): S ‘in their generations’ Ji So 
WD mg. (oD) =Gand 3: fev’ oren kK-k  onaxan = 3S: & Kavynpa I-] Ge rov exOuyynoag bat 
emuvous = 3(+‘their’): ® anbnsa (mg. mined) mapnend (‘That men might tell of it in their inheritance,’ 
Cowley-Neub.): read antana mynznd (zwith Smend: so Peters, omitting 3) [ANE = Aram. RUS «to 
narrate’, ‘tell’] = ™-™ Wy wae Te ND NIM: Ge (_ freely) Kat amwdowTo ws ovy vmap£ovtes (S = ®) m2 So ® 
and G&: S> (?for dogmatic reasons) o-0 abies = G al yn PP n[aen xb omipmi: & (‘ whose 
righteous deeds have not been forgotten ’) av av oumocura (248 Sah + avrav) ove emeAna Oncay (reading onp3wi 
for ampm): 3% ‘and their goodness shall not come to an end’: reading onptsy (so emend B) fel 1 pa — 
DU, ze. ‘their prosperity” or ‘their goods’, ‘property’ ( parallel to * their possession’ next Linc): G ayaby 
($= ) tr (ams 9925 antnn = S (‘and their root to their children’s children): Gr kAnpovopta exyova 
atov zs obviously in disorder (? read xdyporopsa avtav rows exyovors avtwr): (Codex Sang.) hereditas nepotum 
illorum ss > 5 but the verse ts attested by G and 3. G& has ev ras Sabnxars (70+ avteav = 8) earn oneppa 
auTay kat Ta Texva avrov Ae avrous, 2.¢. DPI QVIYI OYA wp an aa: 8S zz second line reads [AIA] OnNIyN 
Sor OWIpH and (?) aI 133 for EWI (Peters follows S in line 2, and renders ‘and their children in their works ’) 


certain books (Solomon and others) who have reduced this proverbial wisdom to writing. The alternative rendering 
adopted by Lévi and others makes the line refer to governors or officials. Thus Cowley-Neub. render 4¢ and @: 


‘Wise of meditation in their writing, 
And governing in their watchfulness.’ 
Mev: * Wise orators for their instruction, 
And officials for their offices’ 


(the reference, according to Lévi, being to heathen orators and officers). 

5. Devisers of psalms according to rule. Lévi, ‘ perfecters of poetry according to rule.’ The reference is to the 
composition of psalms set to traditional melodies. In this connexion David and the guilds of temple-singers would be 
thought of primarily. 

6. Men of resource. . . living at ease in their dwelling-places. The patriarchs, and perhaps Job, were in the 
writer's mind (so Smend). 

8. Some... have left a name. Such are again referred to in v7’. 10 f. 

9. And some ... who have no memorial... The reference is to godless kings, doubtless of the northern 
kingdom. As the Chronicler. so Ken-Sira passes these over in silence. 

They were as though they had not been. For the expression cp. Job x. 19; Obad. 16. 

10. Nevertheless these were men of piety. Cp. v.1. This introduces the enumeration that follows of great 
and pious men in Israel. : 

And their good fortune shall not come to an end. Not only were they happy and fortunate in their lives, but 
their happy estate (reading ONPTS) with G& and S: APTS = ‘ good fortune ’, ‘prosperity’ sometimes) lives on in their 
descendants’ happy and prosperous lives (this is further developed in vz. 11 f.). The reading of € affords a good 
sense—‘ their righteousness shall not be forgotten’ (but anticipates v.13 4). i) has ‘their hope shall not come to 
an end’. 

Ii. With their seed their prosperity remaineth sure. Cp. Job xxi. 8, 16; also xlv. 26 of our book. ~ 

12. In their covenant (or covenants)... Though this verse is absent from the variants in & and 53 (see 
critical note), which can only be explained by a Hebrew original, show that it must have formed part of the original 
Hebrew text. ‘Covenant’ in Ben-Sira’s phraseology means always a gracious promise by Ged. ‘The covenants in the 
author’s mind are not only those with Abraham and Noah, but also those with Phineas, Aaron, and David (cp. xxiv. 25, 
xlv.15). So Smend. 
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SIRACH 44. 13-16 


13 ' Their memory' abideth for ever, 


«And their righteousness shall not be forgotten" ; 


14° Their bodies were buried in peace’, 


“But their name liveth unto all generations~. 


15 * The assembly recounteth their wisdom. 


And the congregation declareth their praise*. 


(6) XLIV. 16-18. Exoch and Noah. 


16 ¥2ENOCH walked with Jahveh [and was taken]?, 


*A miracle of knowledge to all generations*. 


t-t So 9 S: G& to oneppa avrev (DYN for D731) uu i) defective .. 1.0 b DNPIS): Gk xa y Sofa avtwv 
oux efadreOnoera: read (?) navn x]b onprsi: so Levi (Smend thinks there are faint traces of a ni [which 
may be | at end of line): Smend reads arn: Peters, following G, my xb oVIN yv 29 defective 
[yon or[ea..... : & ro copa avtew ev etpyvy eran: read with Peters: wos) odvia pny (so 8) wow 9 
defective WH [WI]... : Ge Kae To ovopa avtav ty es yeveas: read WN sb ocn on = 3 X-X ) feal>: 
but ® mg. has :Sap sac onbani my mn onosn = & (Ace = my): Spline 1: in line 2= & and B® (the 
whole verse = XXXix. 10) Y v. 16 wanting in § 2-2 ® mpdon ~ oy sbanm oven y[ypr] qn (here 


Y pen x[ sia] must be deleted: came in from next verse): genuine Hebr. text: “Enoch walked with Jahveh [and 
was taken’| = G Evex evnpeotnoey Kupem (so LXX Gen. v. 24) xae petereOn (the last word * and was taken’ is 


probably an addition to the original text: see exegel, note). aa So #® arn WIS nyt my: & ‘An example of 
repentance to all generations’ (umoderypa peravotas tats yeveas ) Wb & fat nds nyd (i) mg. “2 ze. nya): 


Ok ev xatp opyns ce ponn : € avraddaypa (S ‘he was taken in exchange for the world =) d-d So 


13. Their memory abideth for ever. Cp. xxxix. ¢, d. 

14. But their name liveth unto all generations. = xxxix. 9 d. 

15. = XXxix. 10 (see notes there). 

(4) XLIV. 16-18. ENOCH AND NoaH. 

16. Enoch walked with Jahveh [and was taken]. The phraseology is a reminiscence of Gen. v. 24 (for the 
text cp. critical note). The last word rendered ‘and was taken’ is probably an addition to the original form of the 
text; it overloads the line and spoils the rhythm (so Schlatter and Smend ; the latter scholar points out that xlix. 10, 
which uses the same phrase of Enoch, implies that his being ‘ taken’ has not previously been mentioned. See further 
notes on xlix. 10). 

A miracle of knowledge to all generations. So. @ has ‘an example of repentance to the generations’. 
The translation of @& reflects in an interesting way the influence of controversy. At an early period Enoch lived in 
popular legend as a heroic figure whose destiny was glorified by God. These features received elaborate and 
exaggerated development in the circles of the apocalyptists : thus Enoch’s wisdom, a feature that belongs to the oldest 
form of the tradition (cp. Ezek. xxviii. 3 f., where read ‘Enoch’ for ‘ Daniel’; so also in Ezek. xiv. 14, 20"), receives 
elaborate development in the apocalyptic Enochic literature (cp. especially 2 Enoch), and Enoch becomes the exemplar 
of piety and wisdom, the friend and confidant of God, and the accredited revealer of divine secrets to men.? 
Against this, as it seemed, exaggerated estimate there was raised a protest in Rabbinical circles which is reflected 
in some of the early Rabbinical literature. Thus in the A/zdvash vabba on Gen. y. 24 the idea that Enoch was 
translated without dying is expressly refuted’ (contrast the Christian view in Heb. xi. 5). Another view, reflected 
in Wisd. iv. 10-14, was that Enoch had been inconsistent in his piety, and was removed (? by death) before his time, 
in order that he might not fall into further sin (‘he was caught away lest wickedness should change his understanding’). 
Cp. also Philo, de Adrahamo,§ 3, where ‘he was not’ is explained to mean that his former blameworthy life was wiped out 
and effaced, being no longer ‘ found’. In ’s version of our text, therefore, the influence of a later exegesis which had 
made its way to Alexandria is traceable. In 34, on the other hand, which represents the text of the original author, one 
primitive feature of the Enoch-tradition has been retained, viz. his wonderful knowledge. Ben-Sira, like some of the 
later Rabbis, would not have been predisposed to exaggerate unduly the claims of Enoch in the apocalyptic direction. 
Nor, mn fact, has he done so, See further on xlix. 14, and cp. Frankel, Ueber den Einfluss der palastinischen Exegese, 

441. 
{It should be added that in the Targ. of Pseudo-Jonathan (on Gen. v. 24) the old popular view of Enoch reappears. 
He is represented as a pious worshipper of the true God, who was translated to heaven, and received the names and 
offices of metatron and ‘great scribe’ (Safra raééa). This doubtless was made possible after controversy (with 
Christians) had ceased.] 

1 Cp. on this point EB, s.v. ‘Enoch’. 

? As Cheyne points out (£2, s.v. ‘ Enoch’), the Enoch-tradition shows traces of solar origin: ‘A child of the 
oe all-seeing ” sun must be wise as well as pious.’ This primitive idea will account for the later developments according 
to which Enoch was the inventor of writing, arithmetic, and astronomy (cp._/zbi/ees, ch. iv). P 

* In the same passage it is said that he had been reckoned among sinners, and was still inconsistent in his piety, 
and that God said if he continued pious He would take him out of the world. Cp. Wisd. iv. 10-14. Targ. Onq. says: 
* God made him to die.’ 
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SIRACH 44. 17-21 


17 NOAH the righteous was found blameless; 
bIn the season of destruction” he became ‘the continuator‘ ; 
4For his sake there was a remnant %, 
¢And by reason of the covenant with him the Flood ceased °*. 
18! By an eternal sign’ 8(God) concluded it® with him, 
Not to destroy (again) all flesh". 


(ce) XLIV. 19-23. Abraham, [saac, and Jacob (3 + 3 +1 +3 distichs). 


19 ABRAHAM, ‘the father! of a multitude of nations’, 
iTarnished not his glory); 
20 Who kept the commandment of the Most High, 
And entered into a covenant with Him: 
*In his flesh* He engraved him an ordinance, 
And in trial he was found faithful. 
21 Therefore with an oath ! He promised him! 
=< To bless™ "the nations® in his seed’, 
°To multiply him ‘Pas the dust of the earth?”, 
And to exalt his seed ‘ as the stars’ ; 
‘To cause them to inherit ‘from sea to sea, 
And from the River to the ends of the earth’. 


= S: G bia torre ( for dia rovrov = H INIA) eyeryOy xaradypa ty yn (? 7 yn originally after avraddaypa: 


tp. & above) ee i) Sian Sin inna: G& &a rour0 (veading AYA Jor W733) eyevero xaraxhuopos (S para~ 


phrases) ££ So ody ma: Gk dabyxae awvos (= ody na) (8 may imply also re: rendering ‘oath’) 
SE WH text N72) = & encOnoav: B mg. 73 [|S renders the line: ‘an oath God sware to him in truth *] L@+ 


KaTakAuo po 1 G+ peyas (ueyas marnp) 39 So & (dv. « Put not in his honour any blemish’) 1232 jn3 xd 
ov: & ‘and there was not put any blemish in his honour’ = 3: G& xat ovy evpeOy ouocos (read popos) ev ry do€y 
[32 mg. ‘YT for DvD cp. Ps. 1. 20] KK G+ wat (xa ev capxe avrov), bul & and a number of Greek codices (106 
155 157 248 253), also Syro-Hex, >xce (so also Wand &) 1 9 1S pp = & eorgoey aur = ? ‘assured 
him’: zz Aram. DP = ‘to swear’: so S here ‘God sware to him’ mm So: Gk evevdoynOnvar, so 8 (bul 248 
everloyew = 19) nn So if and &: 5 ‘all the peoples of the earth’ o-o So Gi and $: but 3* >the line 
with ® PP So & (cp. Gen. xiii. 6): S$ ‘as the sand of the sea’ (cp. Gen. xxii. 17) 1 G+ Kat (preceding) ; 
but ® S> xa 


17. Noah the righteous. Cp. Gen. vi. 9, vii. 1 (Heb. xi. 7). : 
In the season of destruction he became the continuator. 6 renders ‘he became a substitute’ (€yevero 
arruAaypa). The exact meaning of the Hebrew word rendered ‘continuator’ has been the subject of much discussion. 


Its form @ronn) is similar to, such Hifil noun-formations as ™25N (‘disciple’), and it seems best to explain its meaning 
from the Hifil of the verb (*"2M1) as it is used in Job xiv. 7 = ‘to put forth fresh branches’, ‘sprout again’. So here the 
noun would mean ‘continuator ’, ‘renewer’ (one who starts the race afresh). Cowley-Neubauer render ‘successor’, and 
in the Glossary this is explained as follows: ‘i.e. humanity at large perished, but Noah was spared to carry on the 
succession and keep the race alive’: cp. xlviii. 8 (in xlvi. 12 9°20 is probably a verbal form). With this meaning 
cp. the use of the verb in Hebrew N71 = ‘to cause to come in place of’, ‘to make to succeed,’ Is. ix. 9; in Aram. 
NDWVNN = ‘substitute’, ‘representative’. S. Krauss in JOR, xi. 156 f., discusses the word and proposes to render our 
passage: ‘At the time of destruction there was a change (a reward, a Compensation)’. See further Cowley-Neubauer 
in /QR, ix. 563. ; : 
ceased. i.e. probably ceased to come any more, was not to be repeated (so $ understands the meaning rightly). 
18. By an eternal sign... Cp. xlili.6; Gen. ix. 12 f,, xiii. 17. 
Not to destroy (again) all flesh. Cp. Gen. ix. 15. 

(c) XLIV. 19-23. ABRAHAM, ISAAC, AND JACOB. 

19. Abraham, ‘the father of a multitude of nations’. Cp. Gen. xvii. qf. (xii. 2f, xv. 5). Gr ( Abraham was a 
great father of a multitude’, &c.) combines with this the other explanation of the name Abram = ‘exalted father 
(so Hart). : Ry 

Tarnished not his glory (or honour). The same phrase (cp. critical note) occurs in xlvu. 20. 

20. And entered into a covenant with Him. Cp. Gen. xvii.10; and for the phrase Ezek. xvi. 8 (92 NAL. 
In his flesh... Cp. Gen. xvii. 9-11, 24. 
And in trial... Cp. Gen. xxii. es 

21. Therefore with an oath...seed. Cp. Gen. xxii. 16-18 (also xii. 3, xvili. 18): see also Gal. i. 8. 

To multiply him ‘as the dust of the earth’... his seed ‘as the stars’. Cp. Gen, xxii. 17. : 
...to inherit ‘from sea to sea...earth’. Cp. Gen. xviii. 18; Exod. xxi. 315 Deut. xi. 24; Joshua 1. 4; 
Ps. Ixxii. §; and Zech. ix. 10. ‘* The River’ (i.e. the River far excelfence) is, of course, the Euphrates. 
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SIRACH 44. 22—45. 1 


And to ISAAC also ' He promised it” ‘likewise’, 
For his father Abraham's sake ; 
‘And the blessing of all predecessors 
Rested upon the head of ISRAEL! ; 
"And He titled him with the dignity of firstborn", 
And gave him ‘his inheritance’ ; 
* And He set him in tribes, 
So as to be divided into twelve *. 


(d) XLIV. 23—XLV. 5. Afoses (=24+2+4+2+43 distichs). 


*And He caused to issue ‘from him’ 7a man? 
“Who found favour in the sight Yof all living’. 
*Beloved of God and men* 
Was MOsEs %of happy memory”. 


rr ih DPN = tk eamoev s-s W mg. 7D = G& ovres: Wier! j2 ts a copyist’s mistake (‘He raised up a son’) 
tt SoS =:bsnte ews by any maven 55 nana: & (evdoyray ravrev av6pwrev cat Stabykny Kav Katemavoey emt 
xetbadny Laxwi3) supporls the reading suggested partly : av6pwnwy may have displaced an carher apyaov. W fext has 
wna penn bo ma) | 
dente gs Sy ana aa a 


‘The covenant of every ancestor (predecessor) He gave him, 
And the blessing rested on the head of Israel’. 


It ts noticeable that Gx like W has the two words ‘covenant’ and ‘blessing’, only zn the reverse order. This 
suggests a double reading in the Hebr. text used by G, viz. n30a and nN, the latter a variant on the former 
(perhaps originally nn). Line 2 of Wy is overloaded. ww was probably writtn m abbreviakd form for 
ONIN = 193, whch ts not aitested in either Gk or 3, is probably a variant on 7n3 u-u So 2) mg. ANDI WIN: 
Y) feat 79093 wong ‘and He confirmed (established) him in the blessing ": Qt eneypw avtov ev evoytats avrov: 
reading \VIN (cp. xv. 18) for wan3 (so Smend—then render: ‘and He (God) recognized him (¢.e. singled 
him out) in blessing ” (Ss = BF me. Sreely rendered ) v-v So 78: Gk ev xAnpovopa («Anpovoptav 248 = 8) 
wow So ® may be rendered (see exegel. notes). Gx misunderstanding W renders: ‘ and divided his portions ; among 
twelve tribes did He part them’: $ ‘He made him father to the tribes, and they went forth and He divided unto 
the twelve tribes’ sx So Gos: so W (which is defective in this word partly) ts to be read (note the 
assonance with Sw which follows at the beginning of next line) sy So G: but Sah Eth e€ avrow (sc. 
“the tribes ’—zerongly) 2-2 So 2): G& avdpa cheovs (=70N ven: so Peters): S ‘righteous men’ (4u/ original 
reading probably ‘righteous man’): & Eth read avdpas edeous (50 70) a-a %#) jn NBD (nofe NBO a play on 
nen) b-b 3 on Sa: G nacys capes ce So ® awa ond[N was: G qyamperor . . . | Movonr] wrong 
construction (making the clause dependent on preceding): & beloved was he of God and also in the sight of men’ 
4-1 % Annd wat: Ge ov ro prnpoouvoy ev evoyuus: Pelers reads angna> yor (cp. Ixvi. 11): so apparently & here 
(amd Wat not uncommon in Neo-Hebrew) ee ® fat defective: W marg, % VIN: G wpowwcey avrov doky 


22, And to Isaac... likewise... Cp. Gen. xxvi. 3-5, where the covenant and the promises made to Abraham 
are repeated. - 5 F 
22-23. And the blessing of all predecessors Rested upon the head of Israel. i.e. the blessings promised 
to Abraham and Isaac, and possibly also those promised to Adam and Noah. For text cp. critical note. : 
23. And He titled him with the dignity of firstborn. The foundation-passage is Exod. iv. 22 (cp. also Hos. x1. 1): 
cp. further xxxvi. 12 (17) of our book. See further critical note (for variant forms of the text). 

And He set him in tribes, So as to be divided (pond = pond for pana: so Peters) into twelve (reading 
sey ore for text, which omits 5: with Smend, Peters). Smend, however, renders substantially the same Hebrew 
text: “and He assigned it (i.e. the inheritance) to the tribes to be a portion (Pom) for the twelve’ (® ona [jas 
ey ove] 5] pond), For the division by Jacob cp. Gen. xlix. But more probably God is here the subject of the 
sentence, in which case the laws issued by divine authority for the division of the land into twelve parts are in the 
writer’s mind. 

(2) XLIV. 23—XLYV. 1-5 (MosEs). 

He caused to issue. Cp. Isa. Ixv. g (same verb N°S17). : 

from him. viz. from Jacob: Jatob’s sons receive no further attention (but note the reference to Joseph, ch. xlix. 15). 

found favour in the sight of all living. Cp. Exod. xi. 3. The author has also in mind, doubtless, the daughter 
of Pharaoh and the priest of Midian. 

XLV. 1. of happy memory. The Hebrew expression used here aanvd 731) is varied from the onc commonly 


employed, * his memory (be) for a blessing’ (nanad wat 'm), which, in an abbreviated form o'n, is often used, as a pious 


interjection, after the mention of dead Israelites: e.g. ‘our Rabbis of blessed memory’ (>"rawwMaq), &c. The full 
phrase (in its usual form) occurs in xlvi. 11, 
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SIRACH 45. 2-7 


2° And <He made him glorious as» God’*, 
And mighty ‘in awe-inspiring deeds’. 
3 ¢By his words? "he brought? <signs?! swiftly to pass", 
JAnd He emboldened him) in the presence ‘of the king*. 
And He gave him a charge “unto his people>}, 
And showed him ”<His glory>™. 
4 For his faithfulness and meekness” 
He chose him out of all °<flesh>°. 
5? And? “He caused him to hear His voice", 
And let him draw nigh "into the dark cloud’. 
*And He placed®$ tin his hand' “the commandment", 
Even the Law of life ‘and discernment’ ; 
That he might teach “ His statutes’ *unto Jacob*, 
yAnd His testimonies and judgements? “unto Israel?. 


(ec) NLV. 6-22. Aaron (34+444444+44+44+443 42 distichs). 
6 And He exalted a holy one *<like unto him>*, 
Even AARON of the tribe of Levi. 
7*And He made him an eternal ordinance’, 
And bestowed °upon him His majesty°: 


ayer = ? DONA 94 (so Smend: ch. Xxxvi. 17 where wpowoas = ANI): S has ‘and He made him great in 


blessings’: Peters restores: ondsa 7494 (Goth G and & paraphrase W in order to mitigate its boldness) 
Hf So ® marg. ONWD = S; cp. EG ev GhePows cxOpov: W frv/ ODI 


e-€ SoG = yn391: ® marg. 1273 
(®) feral adfectize) b-b # sn: Ge xarexavoer (a mistake for xaTeomevcer) i So & = nin: WY defective [s 
>3a| 33 HW wpinn: G eduacey (248 pr. cat): S*and set him’ K-K So : G Bacthewy (bul 53 254 
Pactrews) = & (Peters reads nahn) l-l So G: 513) defective: Seal (so Peters reads) mow Reading 
MID NN= GS: W dfechie [S+7. 5a misplacing | "G+ nyace (NW 248 &c. & Sah+avrov) wrongly 
o-0 So G = Wtva: S*sons of men’ bP SoD (> G) a S>whole hne rr So i) &: S* His dark 
cloud’ 8 PB fevl Di, marge. { t-t Sy bH: & auT® KaTa TpCc@TOY = 5 (= ? 9) u-u So ® ayyp: 
G evrohas: S> vv So anim = G: S ‘and blessings’ (misreading W) wow So WH vpn: CF dcaOnxny : 
&- His laws’ ss So ® marg. (W fexi Appa): S - those of the house of Israel’ sy So ® yuan yy: 


S ‘and His laws and His covenants’ «2 So G: S ‘unto Jacob’ aa So G S (= +1003): W> 


bb So Y= G cornoev avtov (22fcrior reading avtw) biaSyxny awvos: S reads Dy for obi (Pan intentional altera- 
hon) ce ® fava poy: ® marg.v0 1: read with Peters WA yoy > Ct eepaterav Aaov (explanatory paraphrase) 

2. And He made him glorious as God. ‘The author has in mind Exod. iv. 16 (‘he shall be to thee a inouth, and 
thou shalt be to him as God"); cp. also Exod. vil. 1. 3) zy. (which is adopted by Smend) has: ‘ And He titled him 
by the name of “ God”": the boldness of the expression has led to its mitigation in the versions (see critical notes). 

awe-inspiring deeds. i.e. the wonders performed in Egypt (see Exod. vii-xi); cp. Deut. iv. 34, xxvi. 8, xxxiv. 12 
(‘great terrors’ = ‘ awe-inspiring deeds’). 

3. he brought signs swiftly to pass. There is a corruption here in G which has obscured the meaning (see 
critical notes). As Smend points out, vz’. 2-3 a, 6 set forth Moses’ power in the face of the heathen. 

in the presence of the king. Cp. Exod. vii. 1. 

And He gave him a charge unto his people. Cp. Exod. vi.13. In vv. 3¢, ¢ and 4 the pre-eminence of Moses 
among his own people is set forth. 

showed him His glory. Cp. Exod. xxxili, 18, xxxiv. 6. 

4. his faithfulness and meekness. Cp. Num. xii. 3, 7, also i. 27 of our book 
out of all flesh. ‘All flesh’ here means, apparently, all Israel (not all mankind): cp. 1. 17 (#)1: so Smend. 
5. His voice. Cp. Deut. iv. 36. 

let him draw nigh into the dark cloud. Cp. Exod. xx. 21, xxiv. 18. 

placed in his hand the commandment... Cp. Exod. xix. 7; Exod. xxxii. 15; Deut.vi. 1. The Decalogue is 
referred to. 

the Law of life. Cp. xvii. 11. For ‘ life’ in this connexion cp. Ezek. xx. 11. 

teach His statutes unto Jacob...unto Israel. Cp. Ps. cxivil. 19. 

(e) XLV. 6-22 (AARON). The great length of this section, which is devoted to Aaron, and the abundance of its 
detail, sugzest that the subject of the Aaronite priesthood, as embodied in the High Priest, was one which specially 
interested Ben-Sira. See further the discussion in the General Introduction, § 9 ii. 

6. aholy one. Cp. Ps. cvi. 16; Num. xvi. 3, 5, 7- 4 

7. And He made him an eternal ordinance. In the Pentateuch the phrase ‘an eternal ordinance’ (D71Y pM) 
is always applied to the rights, laws, and privileges of the Aaronite priesthood ; here it is applied to Aaron himsclf ; 
in the possession of the glorious priesthood he is himself an ‘eternal ordinance’; for a similar turn of expression cp. 
Is. xhi. 6, xlix. 8 (© I make thee a people’s covenant’): so Smend. 

bestowed upon him His majesty. . Cp. Num. xxvii. 20; 1 Chron. xxix. 25. G has ‘the priesthood of the 
people’; but such an expression is doubtful, as the ‘priesthood’ is always spoken of in the Bible as God’s, not 
the people’s. 
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SIRACH 45. 7-11 


4And He blessed him? °with His glory®, 
And girded him fwith beauteous magnificence ‘é - 
And He clothed him with the perfection of adomment?®, 
iAnd adorned him‘! with splendid vestments!*— 
'The breeches!, ™the tunic and robe™"— 
And encompassed him °with pomegranates, 
And with resounding bells® round about, 
That he might make music? with his steps, 
So as to cause the sound of him to be audible 4in the inmost shrine‘, 
For a memorial for the children of his people: 


to ‘(With) the holy garments of gold and violet 


If 


And purple’, the work of the designer ; 

(With) the breastplate of judgement, *(with) the ephod and waistcloth*, 
t And (with) scarlett, the work of the weaver ; 

(With) precious stones "seal-engraven" 
vIn settings’, *<the work of the stone-engraver?** ; 


d-d Reading AWN = G& epacapcey avror (so S$): ® has MN Aw" = ‘and He ministered unto him’ —-¢-8_ So 9 /ext 
yaaa: omg. n3722: Ge ev eveoojua tt Reading with ® mg. NIN Maya (so Smend): W text 
PNT means (2 wader influence of Num. xxiii. 22, xxiv. 8): LAX aepecrodny Sofns: % ‘in the height of His 


glory’ = +o mys wmv (a doublet made up of 8a+9a to make up stichot of verse after 7a and 7b 


had been fused into one line) b-h ® nowan bby = Gi curredetay xavxynparos: % ‘ with garments of purple’ 
1 WTNDY: Gh cau eorepewoen avrov (read eorepavocey = & coronavit): S ‘and honoured him’ Ji Reading 
ny ‘Soa (for ® yy 1232) = G& and S k Verses 8 c—14 6 are lacking in 3 1-1 % pps: Oh mepioxedn 
mm Reading yyy nnd (Ho mins): G nae woinpy xae erapida (erropes often in LXN for WER: Smend and 
Peters regard enopda as an error for (2) dirduada which often = bey1p vz LXX) n Atv. ga in the margin the 
note occurs in Perstan: ‘This MS. reaches thus far’: see Cowley-Neub., p. 25 0-0 Reading (Néldeke, Peters) 
OA MPD) OI: cp. Gk pooxas xpvoos cadoow macros: BH FWA DWN OWYD rp ® mys nnd: 
Gi (freely) nxnoa omy [mi only again in Neo-Hebrew = ‘chant’, ‘music ’} aa #) IND: Gr ev vaw 
tr So ® (+1 Lefore nbon: cp. &): & arody aya, xpvow cat vaxw6p cat mop pupa 8-8 So 9 ANN) DN: Ge dydos 
adnOaas = DOM ON (so Peters reads, but W to be preferred ; see exeget. notes) tt ® nybin wh = & 


KecAoopern Koro (12 Bible always in reverse order, 8 nydn) u-u = B ann nna = Gr yAvpparos odpaysdos : 
this ts given in next line in 1 which adds here the incorrect gloss wn by AY Nh [own }ooa = G& ev Seoe ypuotov 
(cp. Exod. xxxix. 13 72 LX) WW G& epyw (so read for epyov) \kCovpyov = jaN van Awyo (Exod. xxviii. 11): 
so read with Smend = H+7P JAN 2 (a gloss: G&>) y-y Reading (BIS) by = G&: ® nan Syn 
2 Wap... ..... PM>r. Lhe missing words in CG = ann ‘mn: but this does not suit the traces that 


And girded him with beauteous magnificence. For text see critical note. i text has ‘and girded him about 
(as) with the towering horns of a wild-ox’, under the influence of Num. xxiii. 22, xxiv. 8. The word rendered 
‘towering horns’ in the Numbers passages (MDY\n) means here apparently ‘inagnificence’— a meaning for which there 
is some support in the LXX rendering of the word in Numbers (viz. d0€a). 
The breeches. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 31. 
the tunic. i.e. the ordinary outer garment: cp. Exod. xxviii. 39. 
robe. i.e. the violet robe (N22n S»p) which was always worn with the ephod ; cp. Exod. xxviii. 31. 
9. with pomegranates, And with resounding bells. For text see critical note. Cp. Exod, xxviii. 33 f. 
to cause the sound of him ...audible... i.e. ‘they were to call God’s attention to Aaron as the representative 
of his people’ (McNeile on Exod. xxviii. 33); cp. Exod, xxviii. 35 (‘And the sound thereof shall be heard when he 
goeth in unto the holy place before the Lord, and when he cometh out, that he die not’). It has also been thought 
that their purpose was to apprise the people when Aaron had reached the Holy Place. They were probably a survival 
(some form of charm), the Original meaning of which was forgotten. According to Josephus, 4. /, v. 5.7, ‘the bells 
signified thunder and the pomegranates lightning.’ 
10. (With) the holy garments. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 2-6. Here the ephod, girdle, and ‘ breastplate’ are specially 
meant (see followme verses). 
the breastplate of judgement. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 4,15. ‘Breastplate’ is a somewhat misleading translation 
of the Hebrew word (jWNn), though it has become consecrated by usage. It probably denoted a bag or pouch of some 
kind, in which were contained the Urim and Thummim (= ‘of judgement’). 
the ephod. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 6-12. 
waistcloth. Otherwise spoken of as the ‘ girdle’ (D338) ; cp. Exod. xxviii. 4, 39, 40. 
1o-11. the designer... the weaver. The division is only rhythmical—the same craftsmen are meant in each case. 
scarlet ... precious stones. Here, again, the division is rhythmical: ‘scarlet’ entered into the making of the 
‘breastplate of judgement’, as well as of the ephod ; and similarly precious stones (of both). 
seal-engraven. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 21. The engraven stones (twelve) of the breastplate of judgement, inscribed 
with the names of the twelve tribes of Israel, are meant. 
In settings. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 17. 
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SIRACH 45. 11-16 


For a memorial in graven writing, 
According to the number of the tribes of Israel. 
12 (With) the crown of pure gold ’<(resting) upom the mitre}, 
“The diadem engraven, ‘ Holy to Jahveh ’?—- 
*Majesty most glorious, praise most puissant’, 
>The desire of the eyes, and the perfection of beauty” ! 
13 Before him there was nothing like them‘, 
dAnd no stranger shall He clothe therewith for ever 4: 
©So SHe trusted him and? his sons®, 
fAnd ‘his sons’ sons‘ throughout their generations’. 
14 His (Aaron’s) meal-offering is wholly consumed 
» Twice every day as a continual sacrifice®. 
t5 ‘Moses consecrated him’, 
And anointed him with the holy oil; 
And it became for him Jan eternal covenant’, 
* And for his seed*,!as long as the heavens endure! ; 
™To minister (to God) and for Him to execute the priest’s office™, 
And to bless His people "in His name®. 
16 He chose him out of all living, 
To bring near °the burnt-offering and fat pieces®, 


remain in MS.: read with Lévt wap “> moan [31] a-a @ ty mbany Waa tn t-b Reading with & 
(emOupnpara oPOarpov xoopoupeva wpata: last word belongs fo v.12 not to 13a—so Syro-Hex.) ban ry 7 hon 
‘De Reading (2 KY (ME=G 4 Reading ny pwabs Nb Dd a (op. &) © 8 WH defective 
ma y9n2.....N0: Cowky-Neubaur suggest MD pads > pee (so read): G mAyv rev vwwr avrov povor (so 
Peters, reading DIA ya yw) — FE Reading vsa aby (cp. G ar ra exyova avrov): WII = ED (restored) 


pm]: G& da ravros h-h } mys ten ov da (>1 Lefore ba with &) Hi Wrens aD whom = 
§ (‘And Moses placed upon him his hand’): G ewAnpecev..... tas yetpas (+ avrov 70 248 i) i 
phy nna: G as Stadnnny awvov = “mrad: so $ k-k wa = 8: G rat ev tw oneppate avrav I-l 


pow D2 = S: G ev nyepars ovpavov m-m jf) % wnady nw: & Aecroupyety GUT@ apa Kat LepaTevew ; S>h iby, 
“omitting the eternal priesthood here ascribed to Aaron and his seed’ (Hart) nn So i) S: G& ev rem ovopare 
(+avrov xe-2 &c. Syro-Hex. #: Bx* AV 155 >avrov) o-0 So 9: S&S‘ burnt-offerings ': & xaproow Kupep 
(=? pbyd aby) 





For a memorial . .. According to the number of the tribes of Israel. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 21, 29 (‘ And Aaron 
shall bear the names of the children of Israel in the breastplate of judgement upon his heart, when he goeth in unto the 
Holy Place, for a memorial before the Lord continually’). 

12. the crown of pure gold... The diadem. The terms are in apposition and synonymous ; the ‘plate’ or ‘diadem’ 
which was fastened on to the ‘mitre’ or turban is meant : cp. Exod. xxviii. 36f. For text of second clause see critical 
note. Cp. also Josephus, &. /., v. 5.7, and Avt., ili. 7. 6. 

Majesty most glorious ... This emotional touch reveals the feeling of the writer that all the majesty and glory 
of Israel were embodied in the High Priest. 

13. Before him. i.e. before Aaron was thus invested. 

there was nothing like them. i.e. like the holy vestments. ; ' ; 

no stranger. i.e. no unconsecrated person of another tribe in Israel. The emphasis laid on this point is 
noticeable. Evidently Ben-Sira would not have tolerated any breach in the legitimate succession to the High- 
priesthood, such as, as a matter of fact, occurred shortly after the period when he wrote. 

shall He clothe therewith. ‘ He,’ i.e. God. . 

So He trusted him and his sons. The text is uncertain (see critical note). That adopted might, perhaps, be 
rendered (following a Neo-Hebrew usage): ‘Such He entrusted to him and his sons,’ i.e. such a position of honour 
and responsibility. ios 7 

And his sons’sons... The High-priesthood was to be maintained perpetually by legitimate succession. 

14. His (Aaron’s) meal-offering ...as a continual sacrifice. The daily meal-offering of the High Priest was 
offered half in the morning and half in the evening ; and it was specially distinguished by being wholly burnt upon the 
altar; cp. Lev. vi. 19-23 (= vi. 12-16 in Hebrew). 

15. Moses consecrated him, And anointed him... Cp. Lev. viii. . 

And it became for him an eternal covenant... The anointing with the holy oil of Aaron was a solemn 
guarantee that the priesthood should remain perpetually in Aaron's line. : 

as long as the heavens endure. The same phrase recurs in I. 24 (‘as the days of heaven’); cp. also 
Ps. Ixxxix. 30; Deut. xi. 21. a 

To minister . . . execute the priest’s office... bless... Cp. Deut. x. 8; Exod. xxvili. 41, 43, &C.; 
Num. vi. 23, 27. 

16. He chose him out of all living. Cp. v. 4 above; also Num. xvi. 5, 7, xvii. 20, ; 

the burnt-offering and fat pieces. The burnt-offering was, of course, wholly consumed upon the altar; in the 
Case of animal-sacrifices which were not wholly burnt the fat pieces were reserved for burning on the altar. 
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SIRACH 45. 16-21 


7%" ? And to burn a sweet savour and a memorial”, 
And make atonement “for the children of Israel". 
17™And He gave him His commandments’, 
s And invested him with authority over statute and judgement’, 
‘That he might teach His people statutes, 
And judgements unto the children of Israel’. 
18 “But strangers were incensed against him”, 
And became jealous of him in the wilderness ; 
The men of Dathan and Abiram, 
And the congregation of Korah Yin their violent anger’. 
19 And Jahveh saw it “and was angered “, 
xy And consumed them? in His fierce wrath*: 
2 And He brought a sign to pass? upon them 
xa And devoured them? with His fiery flame’*. 
20° And “He increased?* Aaron’s glory, 
And gave him his inheritance": 
oc) <The holy contributions?* ‘He gave him‘ for sustenance, 
1a) And? the fire-offerings of Jahvech they might eat : 
1d) ‘<The presence-bread?! is his portion, 
14) iAnd the gift-sacrifice} for him and for his seed. 


ho fo to ly 


iu] 
Se! 
NN om 


re So WM: G Avyeapa xa evodtay cs prnpoovvoy: S ‘and sacrifices and incense’ aa So 1): Ck wepe tov 
Aaov gou (N* 248 >a0u: 70 V & have avrov): S * for all Israel’ rr So S: G eSexey avtov (so B Syro- 
Hex V 253: the othr MSS., also &, read avr) ev evrohas avrov 8-8 So WH: Gr eEovgtn ev diabnxats Kpparev 
(reading DAWN 1~NI): S = W (though pomted as plural nouns) tt Purses 17 ed > tn S&: G has diakat tov 
laxwB za paprupia (NC-%--avrov) Kat ev vopm avrov dwrica (a ferior reading gwmoa) Yepand: this may be more 
original than W, and suggests: posnee-ns mynd wnsam yn apy wh (so Smend) uu So 13M 
Dt 3I= S: G& emovverrycay avr@ addorproe (using the LXX word from Num. xvi. 19, XXvi. Q, XXVH. 3) 
v-¥ ® DDN MyI: && ev Ope Kae opyy: S ‘in strength’ wow So 8) S: Gr at aux evdoxnoev xox (a-s) These 
clauses are transposed in § y-y So WS: G Kar ovvereheobnoav (= IM for nds») z-£ Reading SI ( for 
Nan) = G S (cp. Num. xvi. 30) [t& Aas repara: 5S ‘a blow’ for mn ‘sign’| a-a So ®) (nda) = Sand 
@ (consumsit €08): Uk Karavakwoa avrous bob ® YS Dawa = ev Pdoye wupos avrov (so 55 254 @): ofhers 
ev wupt pdoyos atov: S * with flame’ ce Reading ADM (Levi, Peters) = G& xae mpooeOyxev: S * and He put 
(upon Aaron)’ [Smend maw" * and He doubled ’] Hol So S: Gk cAnporopar e-e Reading mann] 
wl Tp: E& amapxas mporoyernpatwr = mes monn (a conflahon): S= wp MUNI; apparently there were two 
readings, viz. WIP NNN and Wap NWN: the former rs supported by Num. xix. 18 If So 2): Gi epepioev 
aure (B against all other MSS. and & avross) SW has the clauses righily in this order: G (wrongly) 20¢d 
21a: § compresses the four clauses into two, rendering : 


‘The holy first-fruits and the presence-bread 
To him and to his seed.’ 


bh So G&: W> i Reading DID ond with Peters (-Voetdeke nyo nn) : cp. & (the translator of 3 
apparently passed accidentally from ond al end of 20¢ fo the pnd af beginning of 20d: & ev mpwros yrowpacev 
mrnoporny ( pr. es 7O 100 &c. 248 Kc. Sah ev wAgoporn) = ? pI? TA nad (? the first two words a corruption 
of naryo ond): for ev mpwros = nab: Cp. W. 17 53 Aa: G as cdeoxey [avre | k-k Reading 


to burn a sweet savour and a memorial. The former (‘to burn a sweet savour ’) is the technical term applied 

specially (but also in other connexions) to the burning of the sacrificial pieces and the fat upon the altar (cp. Lev. 1. 8, 9); 

He latter (‘a memorial’) is applied specially to that portion of the meal-offering which was burnt upon the altar (cp. 
ev. li. 2, 9). 

17. And He gave him His conmandments... Cp. Deut. xxxiii. 10, xvii. 10f., xxi. 5. Ben-Sira evidently applied 
Deut. al, $f. to Aaron. The divine authority of the priesthood in religious (ceremonial) enactments is emphatically 
asserted. 

18. But strangers were incensed against him. In Num. xvi. 40 (Hebr. xvii. 5) ‘stranger’ is explained as = one 
‘who is not of the seed of Aaron’. Men not of the priestly tribe are here meant. 

became jealous of him. Cp. Ps. cvi. 16. 
The men of Dathan and Abiram. Cp. Num. xvi. 

ig. with His fiery flame. Cp. Job xviii. 5. 

20. And (He increased) Aaron’s glory. Not only did the abortive rebellion of Dathan and Abiram result in 
the Aaronite priesthood maintaining its position triumphantly (cp. Num. xvii), but the privileges of the position were 
strengthened (cp. Num. xvill. 1-7). 


The holy contributions. Or ‘offerings’. ie. those parts of the sacrifice which were contributed to the priest 
(the ‘ heave-offerings’ so called); cp. Num. xviii. 8 f. 
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SIRACH $45, 22-25 








\° 22 Only ‘<in the land of the people>* might he have no heritage, 
1And in their midst divide no inheritance’: 

™\Vhose portion and inheritance is Jahveh™ 
"In the midst of the children of Israel. 


(f) XLV. 23-26. Phinehas (3 +443 distichs). 


23 Moreover PHINENAS the son of [leazar 
°<Was glorious? in might Sas a third>®, 
In that he was jealous ?for the God of all”, 
And stood ‘in the breach for his people‘ ; 
While his heart prompted him’, 
sAnd he made atonement® 'for the children of Israel‘. 
24 Therefore for him, too, "He established an ordinance', 
vA covenant of peace to maintain the sanctuary” : 
That to him and to his seed should appertain 
The High-Priesthood for ever. 
25 “Also His covenant was* with David, 
*The son of Jesse*, of the tribe of Judah ; 
¥<The inheritance of the king is his son’s alone>’, 
While the inheritance of Aaron (belongs) to him? and to his secd. 


Dy PINI = G: Ss‘ in their Jand ° I) So: Gr xa Peps ouK eoTiv auT@ Ev haw (ep. Num. xviii. 20): S ‘And 
they did not divide a portion with them’ mm Reading wban hn ww saws : cp. G& avros yap pepes cov 
(248 7o Syro-Hex. © avrov) cat (B X* 248 >Kat) KAnpovoa: ¥) = S wn So i (cp. ): &> caori 
(defective) t.......7NDI: & rprros as Sofav: S ‘in his power received three honours’ (= 2wrde dng 77123) : 
read (with Smend) sehbe soma aaa rp So ip bs mbsb: G& ew GoBe kuptov: S$ ‘in the matter of the 
Midianitish woman and the son of Israel’ (/rom Num. xxv. 6 ff.) a1 wp PI_I: Ge ev rpomy daov (155 
evtpomn: 3 reverentia): S = pyn puna tt So: G& ev ayabornr mpobupias Weyys avtov: S > s-8 So 
2%) = G: S ‘and he prayed’ tt So: Gi wepe rov lopayrk = S uu) pn OPA: G& eoraby (¢gnoring pn 
which is regularly rendered 8wOnxn, in order to avoid repetition of the word [8abnxy|; see following clause): & * with 
oaths God sware to him’ YY So DB: Ck dtabqan eepyens (zu previous stichus). mpootarew (so 106 157 254 Sah: 
other MIS. mpoatarnv) aywor Kat daov (so 7O 253 V N°® &c. Sah DH others hug) avrovu—the last clause 1s an 
addition of G&: & ‘that he should build for Him an altar’ (? explanatory paraphrase) ww SoH: Ge Kae deabyneny 
(read xau dia6yxy yy— ZO 106 Sah at &aby«y) x-s So: G vue (jo Nea L + leaoat) s-¥ Reading 


yab wad yon nbn: ® AVS. has rnaa eh vis nbna—which is obviously corrupt: WS is regarded as a mis- 
written ths. by some scholars: then (reading 925 for un) the sentence means: - The heritage of a man (passes) to 
his son alone’: $ fas: ‘ The heritage of kings he alone inherited’ 27 So S: Wand &> 


21. the fire-offerings of Jahveh they might eat. Cp. Num. xviii. 9, 18, &c. 
{The presence-bread ) is his portion. For the text see critical note. According to the Mishnah (S24. v.7 f.), 
Bt the loaves were eaten by the priests, one half by the outgoing division for the week, the other half by the incoming 
ivision. 
the gift-sacrifice. The word rendered ‘gift’ (9M) is twice applied (in the form {F'2) to sacrifices in the 
Pentateuch; cp. Num. xviil. 11 (Gen. xxxiv. 12). The usual word is gorfan (3379p). It is a comprehensive term. 
22. (in the land of the people) might he have no heritage... Cp. Num. xviii. 20; Deut. xviii. 1; Joshua xiii. 14. 


(/) XLV. 23-26 (PHINEHAS). 

23. Phinehas the son of Eleazar. Cp. Num. xxv. 7 ff. 

{asathird). It is significant that Phinehas is set beside Moses and Aaron as ‘third’; this may possibly point to 
disputed succession to the High-Priesthood (cp. 1 Macc. ii. §4: ‘ Phinehas our father . . . obtained the covenant of an 
everlasting priesthood’; cp. also 4 Macc. xviii. 12). 

In that he was jealous... Cp. Num. xxv. 11, 13. 

24. A covenant of peace ... High-Priesthood for ever. Cp. Num. xxv. r2f. 

to maintain the sanctuary. : (see critical note) has a significant addition here ; it renders [‘to be leader of 
the sanctuary] aad of his people’; i.e. not only leader in ecclesiastical but also in political affairs. When the grandson 
of Ben-Sira wrote, the political power of the High Priest had been strongly asserted. The High Priest had become 
ethnarch. One consequence was that the office became the sport of constant political intrigues. 

25. (The inheritance of the king is his son’s alone), While... For the text see critical note. It is difficult to be sure 
what the exact point of the couplet is. Apparently the second line forins the antithesis to line one. If so, the meaning 
may have been: the power and privileges of the king, as sovereign, are transmissible only to his son, viz. by direct 
succession ; whereas the power of the priesthood belongs to, in a sense, and is inherent in every member of the 
priestly tribe, all Aaron’s descendants, in fact, together with Aaron himself. Others (cp. G@ and &) see no antithesis, 
but, on the contrary, a parallel statement to the effect that in each case the dignity is only transmissible in direct and 
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SIRACH 45. 25—46. 3 


#" =»And now bless ye Jahveh”, 
Who has crowned you with honour? ; 
26 °May He grant® you wisdom of heart, 
4<To judge His people in righteousness?" ; 
That “your prosperity® ‘may never cease’, 
Nor your power’ * for perpetual generations". 


(g) XLVI. 1-10. Foshua, the son of Nun, and Caleb, the son of Fephunneh 
(=34+3+44+34+2+43 distichs). 


46 1A mighty man of valour? was Joshua “the son of Nun", ) 
ed A minister of Moses in the prophetical office*, ) 
©Who was formed to be® according to’ his name® 
» A great salvation for his chosen"*, 
iTo take vengeance upon ithe enemy/3 
* And to give an inheritance* to Israel’. 
2 ™How glorious was he when he stretched forth "his hand™™, 
° And brandished the javelin against the city°! 
3 * Who was he that could stand before him?” 
“For he fought the wars of Jahveh*. 


aa Sy W: G>[S$>last line] bi+awa: S> ce Wg inn: Gr den = jn (so . ch. 1. 23.2): S ‘that giveth’ 
dal So G = & (with ‘in His name’ for last words): W> : supply text: Psa wy vawd ee) pono = S: G& 
ta ayaba avtwy ff] mor’ 0b an error Sor nav" nb: cp. & wa pn adaucty: S= BW £-8 Gk xat tyv Soéav 
avrey: & ‘their power’: 39 defective: read 2D NWAN: Peers BNINEM: Smend DINAWON bh So: cp. 
& ‘for all generations for ever’: @& ets yeveas avrwv 

aa (& Kparatos ev modenos (zodepm NA C 155 248 = #) b-b @& Navy, N* o Navy (NC 248 o rov Navn), 
AV jo 155 Syro-Hex Sah Eth wos Naw) (= 5 2) e-c & ‘By prophecy he was reserved to become 
like Moses the great one, to bring salvation by his hand to them that love him’ d-d & Kae dtadoyos Moon | | 
ev apopyreas: % successor Moysi in prophetis e-e G os eyevero: H qui fuit magnus !Gixara(=h) | 
& Reading, with Smend, youa (= & L) for v2 hob @ peyas eme cwornpa exdextwy avrov: % Maximus in 
salutem electorum Dei i exducnoat emeyetpopevous (reading ‘DPl for ‘2pd) «xOpovs (= 1) 3 $ ‘the 
hateful men’ k-k G ons KAnpovoynon (karaxk. N A 55 157 248 254 Syro-Hex): & ut consequeretur 
haereditatem 1 S$ ‘the children of Israel’, aud adds ‘the land of promise’ DI-D €& ws edofacbn 
€V T@ eTAapat YEtpas aurou n-n $ ‘the spear that was in his hand‘ 0-0 Of cat rm exxAwat popchacav ere rrodets 
PY @ rts mporepoy avrov ovrws corn (S = Hf) 1-4 G& roves yap modeptovs Kupios (V Ne 70 248 253 | 


legitimate succession, from father to son. In this case the external position and power of the High Priest is primarily 
thought of, not his spiritual authority. There is probably some allusion intended to contemporary events-—the intrigues 
against the legitimate holder of the position of High Priest (Simeon, who would be regarded as a descendant of Phinehas) 
by the Tobiadae. For the covenant with David cp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 5; Jer. xxxiil, 21; Ps. Ixxxix. 4; 2 Chron. xiii. 5, : 
xxi. 7; Isa. lv. 3. See further in ch. xlvii of our book, especially vv. 11 and 22. : 
And now bless ye Jahveh. Cp. |. 224. { 
Who has crowned you with honour. Cp. Ps. vii. 6. 
26. May He grant you wisdom of heart. Cp.1.23. The reference is to the legitimate representative of Phinehas 
the High Priest. 
(g) XLVI. 1-10 (JosHUA AND CALEB). 
1. A mighty man of valour. Cp. Judges vi. 22, and 2 Chron. xxvi. 12 (Sept. and Hebr.). 

A minister of Moses, WD MW; cp. Exod. xxxiii. 11; with G cp. 2 Chron. xxviii. 7 (iden mv ,..). Gris 
explanatory; the prophetic minister becomes in due course his successor, as in the case of Elisha, see 1 Kings xix. 21. 
For the prophetic succession see further the note on xIvii. 1. 

the prophetical office. N12) may rightly be rendered here ‘ prophetical office’, though in the O.T- it is not used 
in this sense; it means ‘prophecy’ in 2 Chron. xv. 8 (genuine prophecy), Neh. vi. 12 (false prophecy), and 
‘ prophetical writing’ in 2 Chron. ix. 29. With Gk cp. xliv. 3 <2. J 

Who was formed to be according to his name. The emended reading is preferable, especially as it 1s 
supported by & ; Joshua (= ‘ Jahveh is salvation’), as the leader of the Israelites into the Promised Land, would be — 
appropriately called the saviour of his nation. For a somewhat similar word-play in the Hebrew see xlvii. 18. 
for his chosen. Cp. xlvii. 22; Num. xi. 28 (Sept.). 

To take vengeance upon the enemy. The reference is to Joshua x. 13. 
to give an inheritance... Cp. Deut. i. 38, iit. 28. 
. How glorious. 177) 75; cp. 1. 5. 
when he stretched forth his hand. See Joshua viii. 18, 26. 
against the city, i.e. Ai. 
3. Who washe... Cp. Joshuai, 5. The rendering of & seems to have been based on Joshua x. 14. 

the wars of Jahveh. Cp. Joshua x. 146; 1 Sam. xviii. 17, xxv. 28; and ‘the book of the wars of Jahveh’, 

Num. xxi. 14. 


by 
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Sie Or 160425 


\n" 4 Was it not through him that the sun stood still", 
(And) one day “became as two ?® 
5 ‘For he called upon the Most High God"', 
YWhen he was in sore straits (and) his enemies around him’; 
And “the Most High God’ answered him* 
YWith hailstones and bolts2* ; 
2°] 6*He cast them down upon the hostile people?, 
And "in the going down” he destroyed ‘them that rose up®, 
‘In order that all? the nations °(devoted to) destruction® might know 
fThat Jahveh was watching their fighting? : 
£ And also because’ he fully followed after God}, 
7 And ‘did an act of piety‘ in the days of Moses, 
He and Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, 
kIn that they stoo firm when the congregation broke loose*. 
1To turn away wrath from the assembly’, 
™ And to cause the evil report to cease™— 
8 "Wherefore also they two” were set apart° 
From among the six hundred thousand footmen?. 
To bring them into their® inheritance, 
(Into) a land flowing with milk and honey’. 


Syro-Hex zodepovs Kuptov, A modepuovs Ku) ennyayev ' & avenodier (A everodicOy = 1) 8-8 Reading 
m mw (= G& B, cp. xxv. 19) following Smend; Peters reads osx aa: $ ‘And one day became 
two days’ tt S ‘For he prayed unto (//. before) the Lord’ UG duvagrny wv Reading 
mann yrs mK (Sx ad): %* And He heard him and put strength into his hand’, cf. xlvii. 5 wow G 
peyas Kuptos: S> Xx Gr avrev s-y 3‘ And He cast down sulphur from heaven’ % OG duvapews xparaas 
a-a Reading INN DY by poen (cp. Gt Kareppakev ex ebvos rodepov [read modkenioyv = S WL Eth] and see Joshua 
xian). Ja the text of this and the following clause ts almost wholly obliterated b-b S> c-e Reading 


Dp (= tk avbeornxoras) ; Smend reads yyy (‘Canaan’), which &, he thinks, intentionally paraphrased: & ‘them all’ 
1G > ee pan, which Smend thinks that G& misread as 17m (‘his sword’) and paraphrases by rendering 
navonduav, or that perhaps mavondav is an error for anwewus 1! G& ort evavrioy Kuptov o ToAepos avtav S&S ‘ that 
God Himself was fighting against them’ &-© Gk wat yap: S ‘and he also’: &> h G@ Avvacrov ini & 
emonoev eens KK Ge avrecrqvat evarte exépou (V 248 253 Syro-Hex exxAnotas) Il && kwAvoat Aaov azo 
opaprias > 3 * To turn back the assembly’ (‘@ compromise between & and Wy’ | Smend |) m-M Cr kat komacae yoy- 
yuopov roynpias: S-+‘ from the land of promise’ D-n G& cat avrot 6vo ovres: S ‘and they alone’ on yyy, 
which & (Secwbgoav) read as bwy=—s PrP S>(g. Num. i. 46) 1 G> t Jn ® Scd form a single clause 





4. that the sun stood still. 1 follows Joshua x. 13 (Hebr. and Sept.); with @ cp. xIviii. 23; Isa. xxxviii. 8. 
5. For he called upon... Cp, xlvi. 16, xivil. 5, xlviii. 20. 
the Most High God. The expression ’E7‘E/yéx occurs here, as far as we know from the Hebrew text now 
extant, for the first time in the book; it is used again in this verse and in xlvii. 5, 8, xlviil. 20; in 1. 15 ¢@, where # is 
wanting, G has ...iwiorw warBaotdet, which probably represents ’E/‘Elyon. The name ‘E/yen alone occurs nine 
times. Both these names for God are, as far as can be seen, used only in chapters xli to the end ; elsewhere in the book 


® 
either Elohim or Jahveh is used ; the latter is abbreviated as a rule in the MSS. thus: ™ or ™. 
When he was in sore straits. Cp. Prov. xvi. 20; Smend says that the noun NE=N in the Talmud means 
“oppression * or the like. 
his enemies around him. Cp. v. 16. 
With hailstones... Cp. Joshua x. 11. 
bolts. raids, cp. xlili. 15 ; Ezek. xiii. 11, 13, ‘lumps of ice.’ 
6. He cast them down ... ‘ The Lord cast down great stones from heaven upon them,’ Joshua x. 11. 
inthe going down. Or ‘descent’, i.e. the pass of Beth-horon (the ‘ hollow way’). 
(devoted to: destruction. Cp. xvi. 9; Joshua vi. 17. 
That Jahveh was watching their fighting. Cp. Joshua x. 14. 
he fully followed after. ‘7NN NO?D, cp. for the expression Num. xiv. 24; Joshua xiv. 8, 9, 14. 
7. did an act of piety. 10M At'y, cp. xlix. 3; the reference is to Num. xiv. 6-10. 
In that they stood firm... Cp. Num. xiv. 1 ff. 
broke loose. Or ‘cast off restraint’; for Y15 cp. Exod. xxxii. 25; Prov. vill. 23, xxix. 18. 
to cause the evil report to cease. Cp. Num. xlv. 3. 
8. were set apart. For the root byw see Ezek. alii. 6, and cp. Gen. xxvil. 36; Num. xi. 17, 25. 
the six hundred thousand. Cp. xvi. 10; Num. xi. 21, xiv. 38, xxvl. 65; Deut. i. 36, 36. 
To bring them into... The subject, i.e. God, is understood. 
their inheritance. Cp. Joshua xi. 23, where Joshua, as God's instrument, is spoken of as giving the whole land 
for an inheritance unto Israel. 
a land flowing with milk and honey. The stereotyped description of the promised land: see Exod. iii. 8, 17, 
and often in the Pentateuch: cp. Jer. xi. 5, xxxii. 22; Ezek. xx. 6-15. 
4gi Koike 


SIRACH 46. 9-13 


38” 9g And He? gave strength unto Caleb, 
And unto old age it remained with him, 
tTo cause him to treadt "upon the high places" of the land ; 
And also his seed obtained” a heritage, 
1o In order that “all *the seed of Jacob’ might know 
y That it is good *to follow fully” after Jahveh.¥ 


(4) XLVI. 11,12. The Fudges (= 3 distichs). 


11 Also the Judges, each with his name, 
2 All whose hearts were not beguiled®, 
Nor turned back ®from (following) after God. 
May their memory be ‘for a blessing®. 
€ 12 4May their bones flourish again out of their place‘, 
in” °And may their name sprout afresh for their children”. 


(@) XLVI. 13-20. Samuel (= 2+34+444 distichs , +1 later add.]). 


13 ‘Honoured by his people and loved by his Maker 
Was ‘he that was asked for’® from his mother’s womb ; 
Sanctified ‘of Jahveh' in the prophetical office,— 
Samuel, who acted as judge and priest. 
By the word of God *he established the kingdom*, 
And anointed princes! over™ the peoplc®. 


& Gi o Kuptos t-t Reading yea jor p70 (cp. Gr emeSnva avror) u- GF ex ro (B* art.) vipos 
¥ Wey: G xarecyev: S has the future WW Qe mavres ot vot Iopand xS> y-y & “Who had fulfilled 
the law of Jahveh and His judgements 2-2 Gi ro mopevesOar (cp. 7. 6¢ where the same Hebr. word is differently 


rendered) 8-8 Gf ogwy ovk e&eropvevoey 9 Kapoea Lb && azo Kupiov: S‘ from the law of God * CC O&& ey evduytats 
(cp. Sept. of Zech. viii. 13) at Wanting in 39 (see, however, xlix. 10 4): S ‘ May their bones shine like lilies’ 
(cp. xxxix. 14) ee Gi kat ro ovopa avtwy avrixataddarooperor eh vinis SedoLacpevay avror: S * And may they 
leave their good name behind for their children, and their glory for the whole nation’: #% et nomen eorum 
permaneat in aeternum permanens ad filios illorum sanctorum virorum gloria. In % 11¢d and 126 form one 
clause Hf Reading, with Smend, 3 Y WAN wy 1333 (she text has wey MSN wy IMs): G& yyannpevos v0 
kupiov avrou NA C+ Sapour: & ‘ and loved by his Creator’ &-& Gt mpodyrns Kupiov xareornoey Bacthetay (B 
Bacidea) Kae expicer apxorras ent Tov Aaov avrov b-h jp Senn, jor which Smend reads Seeapa ( he that was 
lent’) afer 1 Sam. i. 28 ial SS k-k § ‘the kingdom was established ’ 1S ‘ governors and kings’ 


oo 





9. And He gave strength... Cp. Joshua xiv. 6, 11. 


the high places of the land. i.e. the fortified places, cp. Deut. xxxili. 29; and for the rendering of & cp. 
Joshua xiv. 12. 


And also his seed... Cp. Num. xiv. 24; Joshua xv. 16 ff.; Judges i. 11 ff. 
10. to follow fully. See note on v. 6. 
(A) XLVI. 11, 12 (THE JUDGES). 
11. each with his name. Ben-Sira desires to make some reference to the names of the Judges collectively without 
mentioning each by name. 

All whose hearts were not beguiled. Cp. Is. xix. 13; the reference is to such passages as Judges xvi. 16-18 
(Samson), viii. 27 (Gideon), &c. 

May their memory be for a blessing. Cp. xlv. 1 note. 

12. May their bones... See xlix, 10. 

And may their name... Cp. Tob. iv. 12, ‘we are the sons of the prophets’; a spiritual relationship is, of course, 
meant, and in that the good example of Israel’s saints and heroes is emulated by succeeding generations it can be 
said that their names sprout afresh. See further sliv. 9, 13, 15, xlv. 1, xlix. 1, 9, 13. 

sprout afresh. For the Hebr. sponn cp. xliv. 17. 

(7) XLVI. 13-20 (SAMUEL). 


13. ‘he that was asked for’. Note the word-play in ® Sern (‘he that was asked for’) and Seve? in 13d 
(‘Samuel’). Smend’s emendation (see critical note) is most probably right. 
Sanctified of Jahveh. %” 11, cp. mendes 12 in Judges xiii. 5, xvi. 17; Ben-Sira interprets 1 Sam. i. 11 as though 
it referred to the Nazirite vow. 
the prophetical office. See note on 7. 1. 
By the word of God. Cp. 1 Sam. ix. 27. 
princes. 0°72); cp. 1 Sam. ix. 16, x. 1, xiii. 14, &c. 
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SIRACH 46. 14-20 


14 "By means of the commandment” °he commanded the congregation®, 
P And he mustered the tents of Jacob”. 
15 1” Because of his truthfulness they sought the prophet’, 
* And the seer' was also found reliable in his words*%. 
16 *Y And, moreover, he called upon God* 
“When his enemics surrounded him on every sidc®™, 
In that he offered up a sucking lamb, 
x[And cried unto the Lord]*. 
17 °And Jahveh thundered from heaven’, 
?With a mighty crash His voice was heard?, 
18 *And He subdued the garrisons of the enemy*, 
>And destroyed? all the princes*® of the Philistines. 
19 “And at the time when he rested upon his bed®, 
He called *Jahvch and His anointed to witness®: 
f From whom have I taken a bribe, even a pair of shoes? “6? 
And no man accused him. 
h[ And also to the time of his end he was found upright 
In the eyes of Jahveh and in the eyes of all living*.] 
20 '!Moreover after he died he was enquired of ', 
He declared unto the king his way* ; 


mS ‘for’ n-n Reading Wsi0r (the word is quite mutilated in W): E& ev vopw Krpiov 


0-0 Ok expwev ouvayaryny : 
S ‘he commanded the congregation’ 
Spee 


PP @& kau emecxeyyato Kupios tor laxw/3 (ep. 1 Sam. vii. 16, 17. 
2 Chron. xvii. 7 ft.): S* And the Lord commanded Jacob’: 3) reads apyr snbss apay (‘and he visited the gods 
of Jacob’); shes és an obvious error which Peters emends by reading py obs arp (‘and God visited Jacob’), 
but this sudden change i the subject of the sentence makes such an cmendation improbable ; it is better to read 
apy» day spay (Leer, Smend); sce further exegetical note. The corruption must have found its way into the 
Febr. text very early, stnce it was read by & a1 S> tr The text of ® ts considerably mutilated ; Smend 
reconstructs it thus: IN en VA nN; Peters would read: WM WII) NNN. (‘ Because of his reliability 
the seer was enquired of’); Jdu/, according to Smend, there ts not room for W3ONI, while the upper halves 
of the letters of WD are quite visible; wri ts to be seen on the MS. ; the form e773, which occurs in v. 20, 


has a different meaning > Gt ev moter avrov nxpysacbn mpuytns 88 G xat eyruocby ev more (NAC 106 pnpacw = 
> pynpart V 55 248 253 254 Syro-Hex) avrou moros opaceus 


t Reading ANID (for Ay) u-u § ‘And 
moreover he conquered the enemies on all sides” Y-¥ Gh kas emexadecato tov kuptoy Suvactny wow Gf ev re 
Arua (yo 248 Sah Eth+avrov: S*+avrov) €x8pous avrov (N* > auruv) KuKdobev 


x-x A fourth clause ts 
required, but tt is wanting in ¥ as well as tn all the Versions ; the above ts supplied from t Sam. vii. 9 y-y This 
clause 2s almost wholly mutilated ; Smend reconstructs if thus: ™ DNDwT JO DYW from E xa «Spovtncev am ovpavov 
Kuptos 2-2 Gi cat ev nyw peyad@ axovotyy exonger thy wrny avTov ama Gr xat e€erpufer yyouperous Tuprov 
(reading 78 [= 3] for 7s) b-b & > © Gk apyovras (2 the Sept. carpanns ts used for {1D). In B 
176 and 18 form one clause dal Gk cat mpo Karpov Kotpnoews atwros €-€ Gh evavre Kuptou xae xptorou (= 8): + 
autou N°-* 70 248 ff Gi xpnpata cat ews vrodnpatwy amo macys Gapkos ovK edna ars) hh G& $>; 
a later glossator added these tz'o clauses (cp. 1 Sam, xiii. 8-15, xvi. 1 ff., xix. 18 ff.) 


ini @ cae peta ro urvacat 
avtoy expo ytevoev (B mpoedyrevoer) 


Kk Qk ryy reheutyy avtou 





14. By means of the commandment. #) M82, cp. xliv. 20; the reference is to 1 Sam. vii. 2 ff. 


the tents of Jacob. Cp. Num. xxiv. 5, ‘ How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob.’ 
15. truthfulness. i.e. reliability; cp. 1 Sam. ix. 6. 


prophet ...seer. See 1 Sam. ix. 9. 
in his words. Cp. 1 Sam. iii. 19. 
16. he called upon God... Cp. 1 Sam. vii. 5, 8, 9. 
he offered up a sucking lamb. Cp. 1 Sam. vii. 9. 
17. And Jahveh thundered... Cp. 1 Sam. vii, 10; 2 Sam. xxii. 14. 
crash. YP5 is Neo-Hebraic; it does not occur in the O. T. 
18. He subdued. Cp. 1 Sam. vii. 13. 


the garrisons. 2°¥) means in the first instance a ‘pillar’ (Gen. xix. 19), and then a small garrison or fore-post 
of which a pillar marks the site; cp. 1 Sam. xiv. 1, 4, 6, IF, 12, 15. 
the princes. 70 is the special term used especially in Judges and 1 Samuel of the Philistine ‘lords’ or ‘tyrants’, 

five in number, who ruled over the five chief Philistine cities; cp. Judges 1. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 17. 

19. And at the time ... his bed. The identical words occur in xl. 5¢. Cp. 1 Sam. xii. 2 ff. 

Jahveh and His anointed. See 1 Sam. xii. 5. : we d 

even a pair of shoes. i.e. something of a trifling nature; cp. Amos ii. 6, vill. 6. Both 2) and & follow the Sept. 
of 1 Sam. xii. 3, and depart from the Massoretic text. 
zo. he was enquired of. Cp. 1 Sam. xxviii. 7 ff. 

his way. i.e. his destiny. 
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SIRACH 46. 20—47. 3 


And he lifted his voice from the earth, 
1To blot out iniquity by prophecy’. 


(f) XLVIL. 1-11. David (= 2434342434242 distichs). 


1*And moreover after him® stood up Nathan, 
To serve” “in the presence of® David. 

24For as‘ the fat is separated® ‘from the offering?, 
So was David (separated) from® Israel. 

3 He played® with lions as with kids}, 
And with bears as ‘with calves of Bashan). 


I) Jn ® only one word (ANI292) rs preserved tn this clause: Ei ev mpopeteg eEaderrat avoxtav daov: § ‘to destroy sins 
by prophecy ’ aa Gf xat pera rourov (C 55 248 254 tovro): & post haec (= Sah) b G& mpodyrever (70 
248 o mpopyrns = Si): S ‘to cause to hear’ CC && ev npepas (S = #)) 1-1 G worep: 1 et quasi enn Hi. 
‘lifted up’: G adwpopevov: % separatus (G& © = 8) {-f Gi aro swrnptov (= obey, cp. Lev. vi. 12): #acarne 
ff Expressed in & £ G& 4 tov viwy h Gy emarcev (Bah x enakev, C exacer, 70 248 254 eneEevmcer): S ‘he 
slew’: % Jusit i Reading OI (= & 8) for 1; the plur."is required to correspond with the plur. in the next clause 
dye which Halecy, Peters, Smend, and others emend to W892; cp. Gi ev apvact mpoBater (cp. LAX of Ps. cxiv. 14, 


To blot out... The reference is to the fact that by announcing the approaching death of Saul, Samuel prophesied 
the blotting out of the sins of the people, of whom Saul was the representative; Saul’s death atoned for the sins of the 
people as well as for his own sins. 


(j) XLVIL. 1-11 (Davin). 

I. stood up. 2), asin v. 12, in the sense of ‘ appear upon the scene”: this is also frequently the force of the word 
as used in the later books of the O. T., especially in Daniel ; see e.g. viii. 22, ‘. . . four kingdoms shall stand up [i-e. 
appear] out of the nation’ (cp. Dan. xi. 2-4, xii. 1), almost equivalent to ‘arise up’ (CP); see also Ezra ii. 63; 
Neh. vil. 653; Ps. cvi. 30. 

Nathan. It is noticeable that Ben-Sira lays stress on the succession of the prophets, cp. xlvi. 1, xlviii. 1, 12, 22, 
xlix. 8; his is the conviction of earlier writers and prophets, that the line of prophetical teachers in Israel has been 
uninterrupted since the time of Moses (cp. Amos i 10,1. 7, 8; Hos. xii. 13; Jer. vil. 25, xv. 1, &c. &c.). As 
A. B. Davidson well says (Old Vestament Prophecy, p. 16 f.): ‘The real history of Israel is a history in which men 
of prophetic rank and name stand at the great turning-points of the people’s life, and direct the movements. The 
inner progress of the people was throughout guided by prophets who fertilized the religious life of the nation with new 
thoughts, or nourished the seeds of truth and higher aspirations already planted in the heart of the people into fuller 
growth and fruitfulness....’ This offers a good comment on Ben-Sira’s point of view in these chapters. 


To serve in the presence of David. ... sp ayn, lit. ‘to present oneself before * some one with the implica- 
tion of readiness for service (cp. e.g. Job i. 6, 11.15; Zech. vi. 5). In 1 Kings i. 26 Nathan speaks of himself as the 
‘servant’ of David; but this is exceptional: the true prophets are normally not the servants of any one but Jahveh; 
their unfettered freedom of speech and independent attitude towards those in authority were among their leading 
characteristics. It is probably owing to this that the Greek renders * prophesy ° instead of ‘serve’. The reading of # 
js OweNes, to be retained, as it more literally accords with the O.T. narrative. On the verse generally see 
2 Sam. vil. 2 ff. 

2. as the fat is separated. The reference is to the intestinal fat of the sacrificial victims (oxen, sheep, and goats), 
cp. Exod, xxix. 13, 225 Lev. tit. 3 ff., vil. 22 ff.; see also 1 Sam. ii. 15 ff. It is this part of the victim, ‘the fat of the 
omentum with the kidneys and the lobe of the liver, which the Hebrews were forbidden to eat, and, in the case of 
sacrifice, burned on the altar... . The point of view from which we are to regard the reluctance to eat of them is that, 
being more vital, they are more holy than other parts, and therefore at once more potent and more dangerous’ 
(Robertson Smith, Zhe Religion of the Semites*, p. 380f.) The prohibition is only in regard to the fat about these 
more holy parts, and does not extend to the ordinary fat of an animal referred to in Neh. viii. 10, ‘Go your way, eat 
the fat (D°J2U"D, i.e. the tasty fatty morsels), and drink the sweet...’ 

Separated. Lit. ‘ lifted up’, the technical term used in Lev. iv. 8, 10, 19, &c. for separating the fat from the flesh. 
Schechter (Zhe IVisdom of Ben-Sira, p. 31) pointedly refers to Ps. Ixxxix. 20 (19 in EV): OY WI -nyv0, which 
may well have been in the mind of Ben-Sira. 

from the offering. Lit. ‘from the holy thing’, cp. Lev. iii. 3 ff., xxi. 22; Num. v. 9, xvill. 17, 2 Chron. xxix. 33; 
Ezek. xxxvi. 38, 

So was David... Cp. § Sam. xvi. 4-13. 

from Israel. With the rendering of (k (see critical note) cp. |. 20. . 

3. He played... pny in the O. T. means to ‘laugh’, usually in derision (cp. Ps. xxvii. 13, lix. 9), whereas 7 pnw 
eae oe play’; e.g. with beasts, in Job xli, 5 (xl. 29 in Hebr.). With the verse before us cp. 1 Sam. xvii. 34-363 

s. xi. Off. 

calves of Bashan. Properly ‘bull-calves of Bashan’, which is inappropriate as the parallelism requires 
a harmless and weak animal of some kind to correspond with ‘kids’; it is scarcely to be doubted that & 5 reflect the 
right text here. 
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SIRACH 47. 4-7 


1% 4 In his youth* he slew the giant*, 
‘And took away" the reproach from the™ people}, 
"When he swung his hand with® the sling®, 
And broke? the pride® of Goliath. 
5 For the called unto God* Most High’, 
And He gave strength to ® his right* hand, 
So that he struck down" ‘the hero versed in war’, 
~ And*~ exalted the horn of his people*. 
6%? Therefore the daughters sang of him, 
And honoured him with: ‘[Slayer] of ten thousand ’*. 
When he had put on the diadem” he fought, 
And subdued the enemies on all sides, 
*And plundered® the Philistine cities °, 
And broke their horn unto this day*. 







7 


16): 3S ‘with lambs’: # cum agnis KK Ge ovye amexrewey yryarra (= UL): 7O 248 > oye: S= BW 


Reading py Syn aatn ADEM (following 1 Sam.' xvii. 26 Semen bye apan vom); fhe text, somewhat 
mutilated, reads apparently Dory mean... (cp. Jer. xxiii. go Ddyy nein oxdy snnn and the same in Ps, 


Ixxvili. 66) N G& e&npev mS ‘his’ u-n Gx ev re emapat xetpa (A V xetpus) ev Abe oerdouns OI GIE 
‘upon’ b Gr xaraBadew (SC 155 xareSudter = w) 9 G& yavppa: 3 ‘the whole (pride)’ rr She 
prayed in the sight of God’ ( perhaps in reference fo 1 Sam. xvii. 45, 47), cp. & invoeavit Dominum (a/. Deum) 
omnipotentem 8 & Kuptoy ss [77. ‘into’ tS> UG e£apar vv mony yay ome: 
G avépanov dvvaroy (B* > Svvarov) ev modepe (Sah worcuers): S *the mighty man’ WoW’ G& avuyaooa (B averse) 
ww & S> (crpressed in 254 1) x $+ Israel’ y-: & has mistaken the connexion between these verses and 


renders freely: 
freely ourws ev puptagw ebofacey avroy 
Kat yvemev avtov ev evAoyeats Kuptov 
ev to deperba arte diadnpa dokns. 
eferprper yap ¢x4pous Kuxdofer 
cat efovdevmoey Pudiorteip Tovs vievayTious .. . 


In the last clause G& =W z-z 3 * Therefore the women praised him in myriads’ wz 5S ‘crown’ 
aa Reading 1 (so Pekrs): W text has in which Lévy adopts, as well as Cowley-Neubauer (‘and set 
nakedness among the Philistines’); é/ the clause ts corrupt ; Halévy suggests 138. See further exegetical note: 
i exurpavit: S ‘he took vengeance on’ bo py (G read DS, which Smend and Halévy adopt, Cowley- 
sVeubaucr emend to pry ‘naked’) ¢ © in aeternum 


4. In his youth he slew the giant. Cp. 1 Sam. xvii. 40 ff. 


And took away... Cp. in addition to the references in the critical note, Isa. xxv. 8. 
When he swung... Cp. 1 Sam. xvii. 49, 50. . ; 
And broke... Lit. ‘broke in pieces’; referring to the cutting off of Goliath’s head and the taking of 


his armour. 


5. he struck down. In the O.T. 77 means to ‘thrust out’ or * push away’ (cp. 2 Kings iv. 27); in Is. xxii. 19, 
to ‘ depose’ {in reference to Shebna). 
the hero versed in war. With the Hebrew (see critical note) cp. the words in 1 Sam. xvii. 33 YWID andy ene. 
And exalted the horn of his people. The figure is taken originally from that of the wild-ox holding up his head 
in conscious strength, well illustrated, e. g., in the oracle of Balaam (Num. xxiii. 22), ‘He hath as it were the horns of 
the wild-ox’; cp. for the expression 1 Sam. ii. 1; Ps. Ixxxix. 17, cxlviii. 143 1 Macc. i. 48. 
6. Therefore the daughters... Cp. 1 Sam. xviii. 6,7; Ps, Ixviil. 12 (Hebr.). 
And honoured him. For 2 723 cp. xlv. 2; the word means properly to ‘ give a title’, cp. Job xxsil. 21: Is. xliv. 5, 
xlv. 4; this seems to be the way in which it is used here. a Eee 
When he had put on the diadem. *J¥ is used in the O. T. of the high-priestly ‘turban’, see Zech. ii. 5; it is not 


used of a king’s crown (the nearest to this being the metaphorical phrase ann SIN, ‘a royal diadem,’ in Is. Ixit. 3), 
for which the words THY (e.g. 2 Sam. xii. 30; 1 Chron. xx.2; Esther viii. 15) and W¥3 (e.g.25am.1.10; 2 Kings xi. 12s 
2 Chron. xxiii. 11; Ps. cxxxii. 18) are used. It is possible that the term which Ben-Sira employs points to the idea of 
the high-priestly as well as the royal character of David, and this is not without significance from the point of view of 
the Messianic thought of his times. On the other hand *}°3¥ is used quite generally in x1. 5, xl. 4. ; ; 

he fought. i.e. he fought as the leader of the armies of Israel; he had, of course, fought before this on his own 
account many times (e.g. 1 Sam. xxiii, 1~§, xxvii. 7-12, xxx. 17-20); but Ben-Sira lays stress on the fact of David 
having fought because he was essentially a fighting king (cp. 1 Chron. xxii. 8}. - : ; 

7. And subdued the enemies on all sides. Viz. the Philistines (2 Sam. v. 17-25, vill. 1, xxi. 15-22); the Moabites 
E oo viii. 2); the Syrians (2 Sam. viii. 5-13, x. 1 ff., xii. 26-31); the Edomites (2 Sam. vii. 14); the Ammonites 
2 Sam. x. 1 ff., xi. 1), 

And plundered the Philistine cities. See critical note. The Philistines were the most inveterate foes of the 
Israelites during the early days of the monarchy ; hence the special mention of them here. b 
unto this day. ©.T. phraseology. The rendering of % (see critical note) would be really more to the point. 
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SIRACH 47. 8-11 


4eTn all that he did® ‘he gave thanks‘ 
sUnto God Most High# *with words of glory"*. 

iWith his whole heart he loved) his Maker’, 
k And sang praise every day continually*. 

'Music of stringed instruments he ordained™ before the altar, 
And sct ®the singing® of psalms to harps". 


10 P He gave comeliness to the feasts, 


I 


= 


And sct in order the seasons throughout the year 
rp For that he gave praise’ to His Holy Name; 

Before morning? the sanctuary® resounded' (therewith)?”. 
Jahveh also" put away his sin’, 

And lifted up his horn for ever. 


Il Jn the margin of ®) ‘David’ ts inserted: 3: Therefore he gave forth his voice in words of thanksgiving and honour’ 
e-e Jif. *in every work of his’ (= Gi) if Reading NYWN jn3 Jor mona... .: Gr edwoxer eEopodoynow E 2) 
&-£ G ayw Yyore (= L) bh The text is mutilated ; reading N33 WwNA (Smend) following E pypare (155 
pnuacw) doéns 1% laudavit dominum et dilexit deum, qui fecit illum et dedit illi contra inimicos potentiam 
i Read Jas for ANN: Ce vpynce Kae yyanyoe: 7O 4+-Kuprov kK-k Zhe Hebrew text is much mutilated ; Smend 
emends as follows > WON Sha ov Sam (of which the text above ts the rendering) ; Peters emends YA bbq ov Son 
which is based on the addition of 70 248 to v. 9, an addition which, as Schlatter has shown, belongs here, viz. 
kat Kad npepav awecouaw ev odas avtay: Ur > the whole clause, unless we are to discern a remnant of it i vprqce Kav: 
§ joins the clause on to v. 9, see next note 1-1 $ ‘and every day he sang praise (= 8 @) in a continual offering’ ; 
perhaps in reference to 1 Chron. xvi. 6, 37... i718 vad spon, and wra ov 33d son (Smend): & has: 


kar eotyoev Wadrebdous katevavte tov Ovotagryptou 
kat €£ nxous autwy yAvKawew pedy 


(For the addition here of jo 248 see preceding note) m So the marg. of ® nn ) marg. DIA Wo bp 
o Lit. ‘voice’ p-P Lhe text of 9 ts wholly mutilated ; Peters, on the basts of €, reconstructs it as follows : 


10 ound jm) (cdwxey ev eoprats eunpemetav) 
me’ Ma PN yw jpn (xat exooTpNoEV Katpovs pexpt ouvTederas (= mes 73t”)) 


S ‘he offered (424 gave) great songs of praise year by year’ rp-Pp S> 1-4 G ev to awew avtovs (Eth 
avrov): W@ laudarent Tr O° xa avo mpat (mpanas SW A C &c.): + horn NO* 8 248+avrov: & dei sanctitatem 
t G nyew (7o nxet): % amplificarent UG 22> Y x ras apapras (= S) W-W Uk deadykny Baritear (55 


8. he gave thanks. Cp. Joshua vii. 19 TN [N), 
With his whole heart. Cp. Deut. vi. 5. 
every day continually. For the phrase cp. xlv. 14 (Hebr.). 
9. Music of stringed instruments. ‘Vt'M1023; cp. the titles to Ps. iv, vi, liv, lv, Ixi, Ixvil, Ixxvi, and ep. Is. xxxviil. 20; 


Hab. iii. 19. Cp. 1 %S9 in 1 Chron. xvi. 42, and bay mye in xxxix. 1 5 above. From the time of David onwards 
stringed instruments seem to have occupied the most important place among musical instruments in the Temple 
worship ; the 4zzzor (‘lyre’) and zeée/ (‘harp’) are the only two stringed instruments mentioned in the O. T. outside 
the Book of Daniel. 

And set the singing of psalms to harps. Cp. 2 Chron. xvi. 4,5. The meaning seems to be that David composed, 
or at all events introduced, harp accompaniments to the psalms when sung; [PM means lit. to ‘arrange’ or ‘ put in 
order’; cp. Eccles. xii. 9, ‘. . . he set in order (j/1) many proverbs.’ 

10. He gave comeliness to the feasts. The Zadokites of this period had become lax in the conduct of public 
worship ; it was probably for this reason that Ben-Sira laid stress on David’s work in this direction, and made special 
mention of the feasts (Smend). 

And set in order the seasons. Cp. 1 Chron. xxiii. 31; i.e. the festive seasons. It is probable that Ben-Sira is 
reading back into earlier times the developed musical service in the Temple, of which details are given in the Mishnah; 
in Youre iii. 11, Tamid vii. 3, e.g., we are told that there was a special Temple official whose duty it was to superintend 
the psalmody; there were under him a large number of musicians, including singers and instrumentalists; these had 
to accompany the daily burnt-offerings, as well as the solemn festival services, with the singing of psalms and playing 
on stringed instruments. 

Before morning ... Cp. Ps. lvii. 8(9 in Hebr.), ‘I will awake the dawn’; cxix. 62, At midnight I will rise to give 
thanks to Thee.’ In reference to Ps. Ixxii.5 (‘ They shall fear Thee while the sun endureth’) R. Jochanan taught that it was 
meritorious to worship at dawn. ‘ The Wetigin (ppm = “the ancient pious”) watched for the first rays of the sun to 
begin the ‘A widih (Berakhoth 96,296). There are now several societies of Ie/zgiz in Jerusalem who worship at that 
oo ae have prepared tables of the sunrise for the year round from special observations taken from Mount Olivet.’ 

»X. 1 a 

Il. putaway. ‘337. lit. to “cause to pass away’; see 2 Sam. xii. 13, UID VAYA A DN, which is quoted here 
almost verbatim, and cp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 10 (= 1 Chron. xxi. 8). 

his horn. Cp. Ps. Ixxxix. 23, cxxxii. 17. 
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SIRACH 47. 11-16 


& Also He gave to him “the decree of the kingdom", 
? * And established his throne* over Israel’. 














(ky) NLVIT. 12-22. Solomon (= 3+4+14+3+243 distichs). 

12” And “for his sake* there stood up after him’ 

>A wise son who dwelt in safety”. 
13 Solomon reigned in days of peace’, 

“And God gave him® rest round about 4, 

"Who prepared! a house for "His name, 

4 And set up a sanctuary for ever?. 
14 How wise wast thou in thy youth’, 

JAnd didst overflow like the Nile with instruction*}! 
151™Thou didst cover the earth with thy soul!, 

"And didst gather parables like the sea"™. 
16 °P Thy name reached unto the isles afar off”, 

41And they listened for the report of thee®® 


In 


254 Baottews, 70 248 Saorhetas = Syro-Hex #): S ‘the throne of kingship’ S“S Gi Kat Opovor Snkys (cp. 
1 Sam. ii. 8, Is, xxii, 23, Jer. xiv. 21, xvii, 12): S> ¥ So & S © ( ‘ Jerusalem’): 5+‘ for ever 
a mighty king : Z-2 Uk peta TovToy QvEegTH ViOS ETLOTHWY (= 2) aa S> b-b @& «ae dt avroy careAvoey 


(N 70 Karenavoer, cp. v. 13) ev wAaTUope (=? ANDI, cf. Ps. cxvili. 5): W& et propter illum deiecit omnem 
potentiam inimicorum, co. 7. 8 (critical note): S ‘and Solomon dwelt in peace’, jornmng this verse to 13a 
© 70 248 +«at edo£acby dt % cui subiecit deus omnes hostes: 248 + avrov dd &> © N* ws (Go) 
11 G& wa amon ff G& ex: Hin € 34+‘for ever’ b-h §$> bh && eromacn 1 3+° Solomon’ 
J kt cat everAnoOns (eoudicOn C*, -c6ns C8) ws morapos auvecews k S ‘wisdom’ ll & alters the construction, 
yw exexaduyer 4 Wyn cov (7O 248 4+7acav) mm 8, joining this verse on to v. 16, ‘ through thine 
understanding and through the height of the honour of kings’ nn Reading ANY DY wD vdpmr (Smend) for 
mre ones bpm (‘And didst gather songs in the height’); the Aidr. text 7s mutilated; Prters, following &, 
would read an Sema xdemy (* And didst fill it with dark speeches *): G Kat everAnoas ev (248>) mupaBerdrars 


aueypator Gam gS De be i —Ur 9-9 Cr Kae nyannOys ( probably mistaking Is for ANS) ev ry epyyy 
gou (mistaking qynw> for pou) r Lit. ‘yearned for’ 


the decree of the kingdom. i.e. the decree of perpetual sovereignty to David and his house; cp. v. 22 
2 Sam, vil. 12 ff.; Ps. ii. 7, Ixxxix. 28, 29. 

And established his throne. It is possible that & read 133 NOD} (see critical note), 

over Israel. This is preferable to ‘over Jerusalem’ of the Hebrew text, which is possibly due to the influence of 
Messianic thought ; cp. Is. xxiv. 23. 

(4) XLVII. 12-22 (SOLOMON). 

12. And for his sake. i.e. for his father David's sake ; cp. xliv. 12,22. As Solomon was not truly faithful to Jahveh 
(cp. 1 Kings iii, 3, xi. 1-8) his prosperous and peaceful reign is ascribed to the merits of his father David (cp. 1 Kings 
xi. 12, 13, 32-6). This doctrine of the merits of the fathers (MIJN Mt) was much developed in later Jewish teaching, 
though one can see from a passage like that before us that the essence of the later teaching was already in existence 
long before. The thought of the solidarity of Israel often finds expression in Rabbinical writings; Israel is one 
self-contained organism, all the component parts of which are dependent upon each other in spiritual things, so that 
whatever may be lacking in righteousness to one can be supplied by others who are more righteous. Naturally those 
who were regarded above all others as righteous were the patriarchs of old, whose good deeds were so great and so 
many in number that some of them could be imputed to men of later generations, whose lives were not so rich in 
well-doing ; cp. e.g. the words in the Midrash Shir ha-shirim (‘Song of Songs’) on i. 5 (1 am black but comely’): 
‘The congregation of Israel says, “‘ 1 am black through my own deeds, but comely through the work of iy fathers”.’ 
it is said of Solomon that before he sinned he had accumulated much merit; but after he sinned all the blessings 
which he received were due to the merits of his fathers (Midrash Coheleth rabba to i. 1); it is precisely the same 
thought which lies at the base of the verse before us. 

A wise son. Cp. 1 Kings ii. 3, iv. 21 (v. 1 in Hebr.). 
who dwelt in safety. Cp. 1 Kings v. 4 (v. 18 in Hebr.). 


13. peace. mou, lit. ¢ prosperity’ (cp. Job xii. 5; Ps. cxxii.6; Jer. xii. 1), but peace and prosperity are closely allied ; 
the peace which Solomon enjoyed owing to his father’s victories enabled him to live in prosperity. 
And God gave him rest. Cp. 1 Kings v. 4 (v. 18 in Hebr.). 

And set up a sanctuary for ever. Cp. Ps. Ixxviii. 69, 70. 

14. How wise wast thou... For this direct address cp. x\viii. 4-11 ; with the words cp. 1 Kings iii. 12, iv. 29 ff., x. 1. 

like the Nile. Cp. xxiv. 27, xxxix. 22. 

15. A continuation of the simile in the preceding verse. 

with thy soul. i.e. with his influence; Smend compares the phrase t'5] 75’ (‘to pour out the soul") in 
I Sam.i.15; Ps. xlii. 5. Cp. also the words of the queen of Sheba in t Kings x. 6; 2 Chron. ix. 5. 

16, the isles afar off. Cp. Is. xli. 5, and especially Ixvi. 19 DXPINT OVS; °N is not necessarily an island in the 
usnal sense, indeed very rarely so in the O. T. (cp., however, Is. xl. 15); it refers originally to any land which a mariner 
can make for in order to gain shelter and rest ; later on in the more general sense of ‘border’ or ‘region’. 

the report of thee. Cp. 1 Kings x. 1. 


? 
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SIRACH 4%. 17-22 


" 17 °By thy songs, parables. dark speeches’, 
t And satires" thou didst cause astonishment to the peoples'. 
18¥ Thou wast called by the glorious name 
Which is called over Israel’. 


Thou didst heap up gold like tin’, 
And *abundance of* silver like lead’. 
19 But thou gavest? thy loins? unto women, 
»And didst give them to rule over thy body”. 
zo Yea°, thou broughtest a blemish upon thine honour, 
And didst defile “thy bed4, 
So as to bring wrath upon thy progeny’, 
"And sighing concerning thy bed? ; 
21 £So the people became®s two sceptres 2, 
And out of Ephraim ‘(arose) a sinful) kingdom‘. 
22 Nevertheless* God! did not forsake His™ mercy, 
»Nor did He suffer any of His words to fall to the ground». 
“He will not cut off the posterity of His chosen?®, 
Nor will He destroy “the offspring’ of them that love Him!; 


8 Gr ev wdats cat Tapoyuas Kat apaBodas : S * he interpreted proverbs of wisdom in a book’ t-t Gh xae ev (248 
L>) epunna (& C -tas) aneBavpacay ce (248>) xwpae 4 Ln the text of B this is joined to the first clause  *V G 
ev ovopatt Kuptov tov Beov (70 248 Kupiov zaons 77s yns) Tov emtxexAnpevov Geou lapand, joining tf on to the rest of the verse: 


$+ Thou wast called by the name of God, whose is the glory’? Reading 133 (= & $) for dynaa (‘like iron’) 
xx S> ¥ 3 ‘like dust’ (cp. Job xxvii. 16, Zech. ix. 3) 7-2 G& mapaverdwas 2 248 ta omdayxva gov: & 
‘thy strength ’ (cp. Prov. xxxi. 3) Dob & kaw evefovowavbys ev rp owpart cov: % potestatem habuisti in corpore tuo 
© G>(hab 253 Syro-Hex) d-d Gj ra oneppa cov (reading Wu for PMs, but cp. Ezra ix. 2, Mal. ii. 15) 
€ S ‘thy children’s children’ 1! Gi wae xatevvyny emt 7 atbpoovyn cov Se Gr yevesOa diya tupavnda 2S 
* divided itself into’ h S ‘kingdoms’ i G& apfar Baowierav anecbn 1 $ ‘heathen * Kk Reading oh 
(Pp. xliv. 10): a> 1G o be Kuptos m i> (hab & 3) nn & Kae av py deapbapy (A noe diapbetpy) avo 
tev epyoy avrov: & et non corrumpet nec delebit opera sua °° Reading » yynad mea Nd (Smend) ; 
Peter's reconstruction runs: 432) Pi yn PAN’ xb; the text of ® is much mutilated; G ovbe py ckadewyn exdexrov 


avrov exyova rv & ‘the seed of those that love Him’ 4-4 €t omeppa tov ayannoavtos avrov: & ‘the sons of 
His pious ones’ T In the text of ® this ts joined to the preceding clause 8-8 Reading with Smend apy> im 


17. By thy songs... Evidently Prov. i. 6 was in the mind of Ben-Sira, where several of the same words occur 
(an, ast, den). Re. 

thy songs. Cp. Cant. i. 1, ‘The Song of songs, which is Solomon's’; 1 Kings iv. 32, ‘and his songs were a 
thousand and five.’ ‘Yt’ is used of both secular (e.g. Amos v. 23; Isa. xxiv. 9) and religious songs (e.g. Ps. xhii. 9, 
Ixix. 31, &c.), and also specifically of the songs of the Levitical choirs in the Temple worship with musical accompaniment 
(e.g. 1 Chron. vi. 16, 17, xill. 8; Neh. xii. 27, &c.). 

parables. Cp. Prov. x. 1, xxv. I (anby “Sunny; ben is ‘a sentence constructed in parallelism, usually of Hebrew 
Wisdom, but occasionally of other types’ (BDB, s. v.). : 

dark speeches. 7°N is a saying the meaning of which is not apparent on the surface; cp. Judges xiv. 12 ff; 
1 Kings x. 1; in Ezek. xvii. 2 it has the sense of ‘allegory’; something that needs interpretation. 


satires. 2; cp. Hab. ii. 6 (‘a taunting riddle’, NN avn) ; the root ee means to ‘scorn’. J 
18. Thou wast called by the glorious name... Cp. Deut. xxviii. 10; Amos ix. 12; and the Greek of James i. 7. 
The reference here is to the original name given to Solomon, according to 2 Sam. xii. 25, viz. Jedidiah, * Beloved of 
Jahveh’; see Ryssel iz /oc. G& did not see the point, and probably altered the phrase deliberately, which it regarded 
as irreverent. 
Thou didst heap up... Cp. 1 Kings x. 21, 27. 
like lead. ~ Like stones’ in 1 Kings x. 27. 
19. But thou gavest... Cp. 1 Kings xi. 1—3. 
20. thou broughtest a blemish... Cp. xliv. 19. 
And didst defile... Cp. Gen, xlix. 4. : : 
And sighing concerning... i.e. Solomon's lax morality caused grief to men. It is strange that Ben-Sira 
makes no direct reference to Solomon's idolatry (cp. 1 Kings xi. 4-8), though it is implied by 21 a. 
21. So the people became two sceptres. Cp. 1 Kings xii. r 
a sinful kingdom. Lit. ‘violent’; in Amos ix. 8 occurs ANONA AIVooN. 
22. did not forsake His mercy. Cp. 2 Sam. vii. 15; Ps. Ixxxix. 33 (34 in Hebr.). 5 
Nor did He suffer any of His words... For the phrase cp, e.g. 1 Sam. iil. 19; 2 Kings x. 10, &c. _ 
posterity. (°), cp. xli. 5; the word is a rare one, occurring only three times in the O.T. (Gen. xxi. 23; Job xvill. 19> 
Is. xiv. 22). 
His chosen. 11'MI is used in reference to Israel in xlvi. 1. 
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SIRACH 47. 22—48. 1 


*And He will give to Jacob a remnant’, 
'And to the house of David “a root from him®* 


(4) XLVIT. 23-25. The wickedness of the people under the kings who succeeded 
Solomon (= 243 distichs). 


23 And Solomon slept’ “in Jerusalem”, 


And left after him *one that was overbearing*. 
¥Great in folly’ and lacking in understanding 
(Was) he who? by: his counsel made the people revolt. 
® And (then) he arose—of him let there be no memorial?— 
"Who sinned and made Israel to sin", 
© And put 4a stumbling-block (in the way)4 of Ephraim®’, 


24 ‘To drive them from their land; 


® And their sin became very great®‘, 
4 And they sold themselves to (do) all manner of evil". 


(m) XLVI. 1-11. Elgjahk (= 34+34+34+3 distichs). 
1 Until“ there arose” a prophet like fire, 
Whose* word® was ‘like a burning furnace®. 


MN? (the text of W is much mutated) = & tt Reading with Smend wae ve at maby (dhe text of W is 
again almost wholly obliterated): & carte Aaved c& avtov prtav uu S+a great kingdom’ v & aremavoato 


are enclosed within 3n7 and dy; this play on the name of Rehobcam makes t! in the highest degree improbable that 
the name itself would also appear: & reads os, which reflects the original text, but places before it *Rehoboam’. 
For another word-play see x\witi. 17, 22 aa Reading with Smend yb oy Sy apy Sor by pp at's Ty 
baa ;2 nya rat; apart from the Suct that this makes the clause too long, the mention of ‘ Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat’ can hardly have originally stood together with ‘of him let there be no memonial’. Zhe zeords DP AUN TY 
presuppose a connexion with the preceding clauses which would give no sense; they are evidently taken from x\wiii. 1. 
The present text has clearly suffered at the hands of a glossator: Gi wav lepoBoan voy (N vos) Najar: S *let there 
be no memorial to him, (even) to jeroboam the son of Nebat’ b-b G& os e£nuaprev tov lopand e-e Although 
these words are considerably mutilated in the text of W sufficient remains to decipher them with reasonable certainty 
id G& odov apapras © S ‘the house of Ephraim’ fl & zerongly transposes these two clauses &-8 Gh xa 
erAnOuvOncav at apaptiat avtwy adodpa: S$ ‘ And he made their sins many’ boh Q& cae macav wovnpeav e&eCqtnoay + 
ews (A ws) exdixnots €AOn ex avtous: 7O 248+ opyy Kat exducnois: HW +usque dum perveniret ad illos defensio et ab 
omnibus peccatis liberavit eos (dominus), cf. #. 11 ond xlvili. 1-15 8 G& ‘and’ b G+‘ Elijah’ Cee 
‘And his ’ 1 Reading WII (= & S) fer va €-© & ws Aaumas exutero: S combines G& W ‘ burned like 


aremnant. Cp. xliv. 17. 
...aroot. Cp. Is. xi. 1, 10; a reference to the Messianic hope, cp. 1 Kings xi. 39. 

(2) XLVIL. 23-25. 

23. slept. 22” standing alone as here never has the sense of ‘dying’ in the O. T.; it is always followed by some 
words which explain it as referring to death, e.g. in 1 Kings xi. 43, ‘he slept with his fathers’; in Isa. xiv. 8 the context 
shows that death is meant ; otherwise it means simply to ‘sleep’ or ‘lie down’, &c. 

in Jerusalem. Every suggested emendation must from the nature of the case be hypothetical; the one adopted 
in the text is that proposed by Peters ; it commends itself on account of 1 Kings x1. 42, 43: ‘And the time that Solomon 
reigned in Jerusalem... And Solomon slept with his fathers, and was buried in the city of David...’ The abbreviation 


“S\ might, apart from other reasons, conceivably have been suggested by the false etymology nde tna (‘ possession 
of peace’), which has been one of the etymologies put forward in the past (cp. //, vil. 119 a). The rendering of € (see 
Critical note), which would commend itself on account of the phraseology, is ruled out because of the absence of a final 
Y involved, which is clear in the text; the Omission of peta ray zarepwr in § 1s also against these words representing 
| the original. 
made ...Tevolt. Lit. ‘throw off restraint; cp. Prov. xxix. 18; with the whole clause cp. 1 Kings xi. 8, 13. 14. 
and made Israel to sin. Cp. 1 Kings xiv. 16. 
And put a stumbling-block ... Cp. 1 Kings xii. 28. . 
24. To drive them from their land. Cp. 2 Kings xvii. 22, 233; Jer. xxvii. 10. 
And they sold themselves... Cp. 1 Kings xxi, zo. ‘ 
(wz) XLVIIL. 1-11 (ELIJAH). ; 
I, a prophet like fire. Cp. Mal. iv. 1, 5 (iii. 19, 23 im Hebr.). 
like a burning furnace. Cp.2 Kings i. 10 ff. 
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SIRACH 48. 2-10 


2' And he broke for them the staff of bread‘, 
s And by his zeal® ‘made them few in number?8. 
3 By the word of God* "he shut up the heavens" ; 
Fire™ also™ descended thrice®. 
4? How terrible wast thou, Elijah?! 
And he who is like thee shall be glorified 7. 
5 Who didst raise up a dead man "from death’, 
Ands from Sheol, "according to the good pleasure" of Jahveh * ; 
6 Who broughtest down “kings to the Pit*, 
And* them that were honoured from their beds [of sickness] ; 
7’ Who heardest® rebukes? in Sinat, 
¢ And judgements of vengeance in Horeb*. 
8 Who anointedst kings4 ‘for retribution ®, 
"And a prophet as successor in thy place’. 
9 Who wast taken upwards #in a whirlwind’, 
4 And by fiery troops to the heavens". 
10 'Who art ready for the time, as it is written’, 
‘To still wrath before the fierce anger of God'*, 




















a burning furnace ’ ff G& (= 8) os (5 cae) exnyayev em avrovs Apov (+ rxvpor 248) s- W et inritantes 
illum invidia sua pauci facti sunt-++-non poterant enim sustinere praecepta domini h +tcxupy 7O iri S ‘he 
rent them asunder’ k G& Kupiov 1-1 & avecyer ovpavov m 79 248: % Syro-Hex Eth +‘ from 
heaven: i/+terrae 1 & ovrws (>NC# FO 248 253) © $+4upon the altar and upon the godless men’ 
P-P Gk ws edofacOns HActa ev tos Gavpactos cov: H sic amplificatus est Elias in mirabilibus suis q £71. « shall 
glorily himself’: @ xavyac@a: (NS A 106 155 296 xavyyjoera = 19): % potest gloriari tt S> 8S> . 
t 70 248 253 Syro-Hex + Wuxny wu Jf 7s possible that 1 read 3 instead of 3 (= 3): & &v doys, cp. 2. 3 
¥ 3G ‘the Most High’: % domini dei w-w S> XG as amwkiav: 24 et confregisti facile potentiam 
ipsorum y S ‘thrones’: @& xAuns 2 8 /ransposes tv. 7.8 ® Reading youn (= &) for poon (= 
‘who proclaimed ’) b 5 ‘in his temptation’ (mdsunderstanding the whole verse): Gi cheypov: 70 248 253 
Syro-Hex + Kuptov ce S> d Reading bp (= G& &) for xbp e-e So G& as avtamodopa (® 
moben ne ) Pf Ge nae mpodytas Scadoxous per avrov: W et prophetas facis successores post te 8-8 G& ev 
Nakane Tupos bob G& ev appare immer mupwov : % “by fiery horses to heaven’: 7s mutilated at the end of the 
verse, ‘to the heavens’ zs added on the basis of & (cp. 2 Kings ii, 11 DLA WIYpDI) i-i 9 Uf. ‘ Who art written 

(as) ready for the time": & 0 karaypapers ev cheypors (cAdeypours (ste) N, eAeypous 248, eheypos A) es xapous (V 55 

254 Syro-Hex xatpov = If); ev edeypors ts probably a corruption of eropos: S* And he who is ready to come’ 

Kk The end of this line in 9 ts mutilated, though the b of by as visible according to Smend and Peters: G& xoracat 
opyny (+ xptcews Kupov 70 248) apo Ovpou: & ‘before the day of Jahveh comes’ (= Mal. iii. 23 [iv. 5 « EV]) 

1H domini m-m S> Dn G& wazpos xpos voy: % ‘the children unto the fathers ’ 0-0 $ J. ‘to proclaim’ ; 


2. he broke for them... Cp. Is. iii. 1; Ezek. iv. 16; Ps. civ. (cv.) 16. } 
And by his zeal... Cp. 1 Kings xix. 10, 14, 18. 
3- he shut up the heavens. Cp. 1 Kings xvii. 1; Jaines v. 17. 

Fire also descended thrice. Cp. 1 Kings xviii. 38; 2 Kings i. 10,12. For the addition of 3 (see critical note) 
cp. I Kings xix. 38. 
4. How terrible wast thou... For this direct address cp. xlvii. 14. 
5. Who didst raise up... Cp. 1 Kings xvii. 17-24. 
a dead man. For the Hebr. 13 cp. viii. 7. 
6. Who broughtest down kings... Cp. 1 Kings xix. 17, xxi. 19 ff. 
the Pit. See ix. 9, li. 2 (Hebr. and Gr.) ; cp. Ezek. xxviii. 7. ; 

; ned them that were honoured... i.¢. these he brought down to the Pit; the reference is to Ahaziah, 2 Kings 

i. 4, 16, 17. 
7. Who heardest rebukes... Cp. 1 Kings xix. 9 ff, 15 ff. As in v. 6 the two clauses say the same thing in a 

different way. Len-Sira regards Sinai and Horeb as identical, but it is questionable wbether he was correct in this, 

though many modern scholars regard the two as identical. On the other hand, Cheyne (£3, iv. 4643) says that originally 
they were distinct: ‘ Horeb lay in the Sinaitic peninsula, Sinai in Midian, on the west coast of Arabia’ (cp. Wellhausen, 

Prolegomena’, p. 359; Moore, Judges, pp. 140,179; Stade, Entstehung des Volkes Israel, p. 12). Von Gall regards the 

eee of the two as ‘a post-exilic confusion’ (4/fsraelitische Kultstatten, p. 15). See further Driver on 
xOd. 1. I. 

8. Who anointedst kings. i.e. Hazael and Jehu; cp. 1 Kings xix. 15, 16. 
retribution. Cp. xii. 2, where the Hebr. word is used in the sense ot ‘ recompense ’- 
a prophet. Cp. 1 Kings xix. 19-21. 
as successor. Cp. xliv. 17 (Hebr. and Gr.). 
in thy place. Cp. 1 Kings xix. 16, ‘and Elisha ... shalt thou anoint to be prophet in thy room.’ 
g. Who wast taken... Cp. 2 Kings ii. 1, t1. 
10, Who art ready... Cp. Mal. ii. 23, 24 (iv. 5, 6 in EV). 
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SIRACH 48. 10-12 


To “turn the heart of™ the "fathers unto the children”, 
And °to restore the® tribes of Israel”, 
11 1Blessed is he that seeth thee, and dicth3, 


r r 


(z) NUVIT. 12-16. Elisha. The sinfulness of the people and their punishment 
(= 2+3+4 distichs). 


G& 12°Elijah was hidden in the [heavenly] chambers®, 


‘Then was Elisha filled with his spirit'™. 
vIn double measure did he multiply signs, 

And marvellous was all that went forth out of his mouth’. 
All his days he moved “before no man*, 

* And no flesh* exercised authority over his spirit’ ; 


(2. Ce lo preach the Gospel fo; due to Christian influence) YG laxw (= 3), cp. Isa. xlix. 6 1-4 GF paxaptot ot 
wWovrTes GE Kat OF EY ayanNnTeE (read ep avarravoet) KEKOO PN PEVvOL (248 253 254 Keoupinperor) : 5 ‘ Blessed is he that hath seen 
thee and is dead’ rr This line 1s alnost wholly obliterated in Wy; Smend, on the basis of G& &, proposes to read: 
mnn mn 3 Pave (‘And [more] blessed art thou thyself, for thou livest’), making the words refer to Elijah ; 
Peters, also following G, would read: NI TN WNIS D1 %D (‘For we too shall live [again]’), as shough the words 
referred to Ben-Stra’s readers (see further exegetical note): G wav yap npers ton (N*A Coons, 70 {onv) (yoopeba: 
& ‘nay, he dies not but lives’: % post mortem autem non erit tale nomen nostrum (2 reference to Elijah) 
8-8) zs much mutilated, the text represents Smend’s reconstruction: "ND) Wise wy, based in part on & and 
S ; HAeas os (7o>) ev Aatdamt eoxeracOn (27 LXX oxenatew = 3nd): S°* Elijah was gathered into the chambers in 
Heaven’: Peters reconstructs: NO) Myo es Ss tt rs again almost enttrely obliterated, only three letters 
remaining ; the above is the rendering of G&: & * And Elisha received a double (portion) of prophecy’ UEAE7O 
248 Syro-Hex + ayrov v-\ @>: S ‘And many wonders and signs did his mouth utter’ wow & ume (55 
248 azo) apxovros (70 248 apxovray) XX Qi cau... ovders ¥ G avrov (= 8) 





.-- And to restore the tribes of Israel. With & xatacriga hvdds "laxwB cp. Mark ix. 12 6 d€ én abrois HAeias 
pev €\Oav mparov anoxanartaver mavra, with which Weber compares the TINT 72ND by which Rabbi Sa‘adya Gaon 
expresses Elijah’s activity preparatory to the coming of the Day of Jahveh (/iidische Theologie, p. 353). 

This is one of the few passages in which Ben-Sira refers to the Messianic Hope (see also xliv. 21, xlv. 25, 
xivil. 11, 22, xIvili. 24, 25, xlix. 12, 1. 24, i. 12); but neither the nature of the book nor the historical circumstances of 
the time, by which Messianic conceptions were always conditioned, were such as to lead one to expect much stress to 
be laid on this subject. During the third century B.c. the Jews lived in quietude and prosperity, and the hopes 
concerning the Messianic Age seem to have dropped into the background ; not that the Jews ever really abandoned 
cuntil quite modern tines) their Messianic expectations ; these only ceased, for the time being, to play an important part. 

11. Blessed is he... i.e. those that saw Elijah in the flesh were blessed, though they died. The next line of this 
verse is almost entirely obliterated in ) (see critical notes). Peter’s suggested reading can scarcely be right, as it 
presupposes conceptions concerning the future life which are too advanced for the time of Ben-Sira. By the time the 
Greek translation was made the beliefs regarding this subject had greatly developed. The rendering of S is due 
to Christian influence. As regards Smend’s proposed reading, the point is that Elijah was still alive, i.e. he had never 
died ; the reference is not to life after death. 

Elijah has been glorified in Jewish legend more than any other biblical personage. ‘The Haggadah which makes 
this prophet the hero of its description has not been content, as in the case of others, to describe merely his earthly life 
and to elaborate it in its own way, but has created a new history of him, which, beginning with his death. or “translation”, 
ends only with the Close of the history of the human race. From the day of the prophet Malachi, who says of Elijah 
that God will send him before ‘‘the great and dreadful day”, down to the later marvellous stories of the Hasidic rabbis, 
reverence and love, expectation and hope, were always connected in the Jewish consciousness with the person of Elijah. 
As in the case of most figures of Jewish legend, so in the case of Elijah, the biblical account became the basis of later 
legend. Elijah the precursor of the Messiah, Elijah zealous in the cause of God, Elijah the helper in distress—these are 
the three leading notes struck by the Haggadah, endeavouring to complete the biblical picture with the Elijah legends’ 
(JE, v. 122 a). 

(z) XLVIII. 12-16 (EvisHa, &c.). 5 

12. hidden in the [heavenly] chambers. Smend is probably right in his reconstruction of the Hebrew text; the 
‘chambers in Heaven’ of & doubtless reflects the original Hebrew, though *in Heaven’ may well be an explanatory 
addition, and ‘ chambers’ was most likely in the singular in the Hebrew as Ben-Sira speaks elsewhere of only a single 
*chamber’ in the realms above (see xxxix. 17, 30, xliii, 14); the division of the heavens into various departments of 
which the innermost is the .WeA/sa, or dwelling-place of the Almighty, is a later development (cp. 1 Enoch xxii. 9-12, 
4 Ezra wv. 35, 41, v. 37, vi. 22; see also 2 Cor. xii. 143 Medarim 32 a [T-B.), Shabbath vi. 8d [T.J.], Midrash Bereshith 
Rabbah, 1. \xviii). 

was Elisha filled... Cp. 2 Kings ii. 9, 13. ioe ; ; 

In double measure... Cp. 2 Kings il. 9, 20-22. Peters thinks that the omission of these two lines in & (see 
critical note) may be due to the fact that they seem to give more honour to Elisha than to Elijah; the omission may, 
however, be inerely due to an oversight. 

Allhis days... Cp. 2 Kings ii. 13-15, vi. 15, 16, 30 ff. . 

moved. Cp. Esther v. 9, ‘. . . that he stood not up nor moved for him.’ 
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SIRACH 48. 13-18 
13 Nothing was 7too wonderful for him’, 
zz And “from his grave* his flesh™* prophesied”. 
14 In‘ his life he did wonderful acts, 
And in his* death marvellous works. 


15 For all this the people turned® not, 
And ceased‘ not from their® sins® ; 
Until they were plucked from their land, 
And were scattered in all the earth. — 
i And there were left unto Judah but a few*?: 
i But still a prince was left unto the house of David'. 
16 Some among them did ™that which was right™, 
And some “among them®™ °committed fearful sin®. 


(0) XLVIM. 17-25. Hezekiah and Isaiah (= 2+242+24243 distichs). 


17 Hezekiah fortified” his‘ city, 
‘In that he brought’ water® into the midst thereof, 
tAnd hewed through the rocks with iron‘, 
«And dammed up the pool with mountains". 
18 In his days Sennacherib came up”, 
And sent Rabshakch”*, 


x And stretched forth* his hand’ against Zion, 

And blasphemed? God in* his arrogancy. 
2-2 @& umepnpev avrov: S&S ‘was hidden from him’ za S> a-a yn, Zz. ‘from his place beneath’: G& ev 
Kotpnoet 82 Gf ro copa avrov b Reading with Smend and Peters 83) (= &) for 8733 CG xa (7O>) &v 
1 G> (70 248 = B) dul + avrov after * works’ © G& perevonoer (cp. xvii. 4) f & anearnoav sBAC> 


£8 S‘evildeeds’ Gk expovopevOnoav: S‘ went into captivity 11 S ‘And Judah alone remained a small dominion 


to the house of David’ K-K G& 0 Aaos oAtyoaros Tl G& xat apyoy (Nc apxovres) ev (> BC 55) r@ ox Aaved 
m-m G& ra apeotov: S repentance ’ no &> o-6 Li. ‘did iniquity wondrously ’: S ‘added sins unto 
sins’: Qk ewAn@vvav apaprias pS ‘built’ Ss rT Qk xat econyayev (_e =) ® BC ror ywy, S* V 
253 Tov nwy (NC* Tov aywyov), 70 Syro-Hex tov yywp (A 248 = 2); probably corruptions of vdpaywyor (‘a conduit ’) 
tt S>: G wpréer otdnpe axporopov u-u S>: Gi cat oxoSounoer kpyvas (/. xpnpvous) es vdara Vv + ‘against 
them’ W 70 248-+ex Aaxes (cp. 2 Kings xviii. 17, xix. 8): Gi+«ae amnper (dilfography): %+et sustulit 
manum suam contra illos (a varzant of the third clause) x“ Qk xae emnper y BNC yep (A 70 248 xetpa 
[= % Syro-Hex Sah Eth}) 2 Gi epeyadauynoev B G>(hab V 70 &c.) bh S$> ¢ So &, and 


13. Nothing was too wonderful . . . 
for the Lord ?’ 
And from his grave... Cp. 2 Kings xiii. 20, 21. 


prophesied. i.e. exercised prophetic powers, though of course in a different way from that recorded of Samuel in 
xIvi. 20 a. 


14. Practically a repetition of the preceding verse. 
15. For allthis... Cp. Is. ix. 12. 

And ceased not from their sins. The repentance recorded in 1 Kings xviii. 39 was but of short duration. 

Until they were plucked... Cp. Deut. xxviii. 63. 

there were left unto Judah but a few. Cp. Is. xxiv. 6. 

16, did that which was right. Cp. the oft-repeated formula in Kings, e.g. 1 Kings xv. 11, Kc. 
(0) XLVITI. 17-25 (HEZEKIAH AND ISAIAH). 
17. Hezekiah fortified. Note the word-play in Hebrew PIN WpPIn’. Cp. 2 Chron. xxxii. 5, 30. 

In that he brought water... Cp. 2 Kings xx. 20; 2 Chron. xxxili. 30. 

And hewed through the rocks. The reference is evidently to the boring of the tunnel from the Gihon to the 
Pool of Siloam; see Driver, Votes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, pp. xv, xvi, who says in reference to 
the inscription in the tunnel which leads to the Pool: ‘ The inscription will not be later than the time of Hezekiah, who 
is stated to have “ made the pool, and the conduit, and brought water into the city ”, in terms which appear exactly to 
describe the function of the tunnel in which the inscription is.’ On the inscription the word 2¥N, ‘hew through’, here 


used occurs twice in the sense of cutting through a rock; and WS, ‘rock’, which likewise occurs twice on the 
inscription, is the word used in the text. 


And dammed up... Cp. Is. xxii. rr; Ezek. xxxix. 11. 

18. Sennacherib. Cp. 2 Kings xviii. 13 ff.; 2 Chron. xxxii. 1 ff.; Is. xxxvi. 1 ft. 
stretched forth his hand... Cp. Is. x. 32; and for the expression see Job xv. 25. 
blasphemed God... Cp. 2 Kings xvill. 22; Is, xxxvil. 6, 23. 
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i.e. too hard; cp. Gen. xviii. 14, ‘Is any thing too hard (lit. too wonderful) 





SIRACH 48. 19—49. 1 


19 »Then* were they shaken “in the pride of their heart*, 
And they writhed as °a woman in travail°?; 
zo ‘And they called unto God Most Highs. 
h And spread out their hands unto Him® ; 
*And He heard *the voice of their prayer™'. 
And saved! them by the hand of Isaiah” ; 
21 And He smote” the army of Assyria, 
°And discomfited them by the plague®. 


22 "For Hezekiah did? "that which was good", 

—And was strong™ in the ways of David* — 
‘Which Isaiah the prophet" commanded _him’, 

Who was great and faithful in his vision. 

23 “In his days the sun went backward *, 
And he added life unto the king. 

24 By a spirit of might he saw the future®*. 
And comforted the mourners of Zion’. 

25 “Unto eternity he declared the things that shall be, 
And hidden things before they came to pass”. 















(p) XLIX. 1-3. Fosiah (242 distichs). 


4) 3 The name? of Josiah is as sweet-smelling incense, 
That is well mixed, the work” of the apothecary. 
€The mention of him‘ is sweet 4in the palate? as honey, 
And as music at a banquet of wine. 


probably 3. but the text ts mutilated 


Q-1 G capdiat car yetpes avr ~€ G at rexroveat FftS> 
8-£ Gk tov xuptov tov eXenuova 


h-b S$ * And Hezekiah spread out his hands before the Lord’ ii G& cat o 
aywos «£ oupavov rayv (V 248>) eMNKOUTEY aUTwY k-k S$ 'And God quickly heard their prayer’: % vocem 
ipsorum + non est commemoratus peccatorum illorum neque dedit illos inimicis suis 1 & purgavit m fi 
sancti prophetae n § ‘broke up’ ©-0 Or xae e£erpuyey avrovs o ayyedos avrov: S* And smote them with 
a great blow’ re SoG S; the text of ® ts mutilated 4-9 & 10 apeatov Kup (N* >) 5 ‘walked’ 
3 & (N* > )+ rov marpos avrov (ep. 2 Kings xvill. 3) t In ® the remainder of this verse and 7, 23 ts wholly 
mutilated v 54 ‘the most praiseworthy of the prophets’ * SoS (G>) ww 3 ‘For by his hand 
the sun stood still’ * G ta ecyxara Y-Y Ck tous mevOovvras ev Tewv 2-2 8 - Andas long as he was in the 
world he saw signs and wonders before they came to pass’ («a mesunderstanding, or conscious alteration of, the 
Hebrew text): G = a G& prmpoouvov: % memoria 0) sB ‘by the work’ (A = ®) 


cc & > 
d-d @& ev mavre oropare 





19. they writhed... Cp. 2 Kings xix. 3; Isa. xii. 8. 
20. spread out their hands. Cp. 2 Kings xix. 14, 15, where, however, only Hezekiah does so. 
He heard the voice... Cp. 2 Kings xix. 20. 
And saved them... Cp. 2 Kings xix. 20 ff. 
21. And Hesmote... Cp. 2 Kings xix. 35. 
And discomfited them... For & (cp. critical note), which has perhaps the better reading, see 2 Kings xix. 35 
(Hebr. and Sept.), and cp. 1 Macc. vii. 41, 2 Macc. viii. 19. 
22. Who was great... Cp. Is. vii. 
23. the sun went backward. Cp. 2 Kings xx. 9-11; Is. xxxvill. 7, & 
he added life unto the king. Cp. 2 Kings xx. 5,6; Is. xxxvill. 5. 
24. a spirit of might. 712) AN, cp. Is. xi. 2 730 AYY AN. 
the future. MINN, lit. ‘the end’; the reference is to the return from the Exile (Is. xl. 3-11), and to the glorious 
future in store for Jerusalem (Is. Ixi. 1-7). 
And comforted the mourners... Cp. Is. xl. 1, Ixi. 2, 3. 
25. With this and the preceding verse compare what is said in The Afartyrdom of Isaiah, ch, iv. 
(4) XLIX. 1-3 (JostaH). 
I. as sweet-smelling incense. Lit. ‘incense of spices’, cp. Exod. xxxvii. 29. 
That is well mixed. Lit. ‘that is salted’, cp. Exod. xxx. 35. For the use of salt in the cultus cp. Lev. ii. 13 
(‘ With all thine oblations thou shalt offer salt’), see EB, iv. 4249. 
in the palate. Cp. Prov. xxiv. 13. 
as music... Cp. xxxil. 5, 6 (= t xxxv. 5, 6). 
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SIRACH 49. 2-7 


2 °For he was grieved{ at our backsliding °, 
And put an end to &the vain abominations® ; 
3 And he ® gave his heart wholly® unto God}, 
And in days of violence* "he practised piety’. 


(gq) XLIX. 4-7. Saudah’s evil kings ; the persecution of Feremiah (2+2+42 distichs). 


4 Except David", Hezekiah, and Josiah, 
They all dealt utterly corruptly®, 
And° forsook the Law Pof the Most High ?— 
The kings of Judah, till [they came to] their end ; 
5 «nd their might? was given” unto others®, 
And their glory to a strange‘ nation ; 
6 And so "the Holy City" was burned, 
And the ways thereof laid waste 
Through’ Jeremiah; 7. because they had persecuted* him, 
And he a prophet formed’ from the womb, 


€-8 auros xatevOurby ev eeatpoy Aaov (N avtov) & f Reading mbna jor bro (Smend) B-f Gh PdeAvynara 
avopias b-h G& xarevOuvey tyr xapdiav avrov: % et gubernavit, &c. ig © ‘the Lord’ k & 
avopev ( = 2) Il GF xareoyvoey thy evoeBecav (= 2) m @ S+ Kat (so Peters) mn  /evl makes 
the second line begin with ‘and Josiah’ (nme nbs WPUNN), bul ft is better to keep ‘and Josiah’ zn the previous 
line and emend the second line by adding inf. abs. (= &), reading wens nomen nb> (so Peters) ° & ‘For’ 
rp S> a Lit. ‘horn’ r Lit. ‘he gave’ ® Reading DNS (instead of ww) = & S t 45a 


(variant! from \. 26 (?)) u-U @& exexrny okey aytatparos ¥ Lit. * By the hand of’ (= &&); ‘In the days of” 
S. a correction from xWvii. 18, 23 Ss ¥9 wy: Gi exaxwoav ¥ & ‘sanctified (cp. Jer. i. 5) % 6 ‘to harm’ 


2. he was grieved... #® (ons) =" he entered upon his inheritance’ (?), yields no satisfactory sense; the reference 
is doubtless to the effect produced on Josiah by the newly-discovered Book of the Law, cp. 2 Kings xxil.11 ff. For the 
Hebrew as emended cp. Amos vi.6. The Greek (‘He behaved himself uprightly in the conversion of the people’) 
means that he showed his uprightness by convetting the people to obedience to the Law; but possibly & should be 
emended, anoorpopy for émtatpody (=). 

put an end to. Cp. 2 Kings xxiil. 5, 11. 
abominations. Cp. 2 Kings xxill. 13. 

3. gave his heart wholly. Or ‘ perfectly’; the expression is formed on the model of such expressions as 

‘integrity of heart’, cp. Gen. xx. 5. For the verb (Hiph‘il form) cp. Job xxii. 3. 
he practised piety. For the term as applied to Josiah see 2 Kings xxiil. 3, 25. 


(g) XLIX. 4-7 (JUDAH’s Evil. KINGS). 

4. Except David... Ben-Sira definitely excludes all other kings except the three mentioned ; contrast, however, 
the representation of the Chronicler, according to whom Asa (2 Chron. xv. & ff.) and Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii. 5 ff) 
ought to be reckoned among the pious reforming monarchs. The Book of Kings also speaks favourably, though not 
with such marked emphasis, of these two rulers (See 1 Kings xv. 11 ff, xxii. 43). 

the Law of the Most High. For Ben-Sira’s attitude towards the Law see Introduction, § 9ii. 
till [they came to] their end. i.e. until their death, or, perhaps, until their line came to an end. The Hebrew is 
ambiguous; the context (see next verse) rather favours the latter. 

5. And their might was given. && dexay yap 76 xépas airev; for the phrase cp. 1 Macc. ii. 48, also Ps. Ixxv. 5. 

others ... strange nation. i.e. the Babylonians. By their sins the kings brought about the ruin of the nation, 
culminating im the Babylonian Exile. 

astrange nation. 33 "2; cp. 033 DY, Exod. xxi. 8; apparently the combination ‘733 “2 does not occur 
in the O. T. elsewhere. 

6. the Holy City. tp np; the designation of Jerusalem as the Holy City (YPN VY) occurs first in Is, xlvili 2, 
hi. 1, also in Neh. xi. 1,18; cp. Dan. ix.24; M7? is a poetical variation on the common 1Y (‘city’). For & (a refine- 
ment) see crit. note. 

was burned. Cp. 2 Kings xxv. 9. 

the ways thereof. Cp. ‘the ways of Zion’, Lam. 1. 4. 

laid waste. Cp. 2 Kings xxv. 10; the same root is used in reference to the gates of the city in Lam. i. 4. 

Through Jeremiah. Jeremiah prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem, cp. e.g. Jer. xxxvi. 29; the actual 
fulfilment of this prophecy is regarded by Ben-Sira as the inevitable result of the prophet’s prediction; the prophecy 
produced its own fulfilment. From another point of view the prophet may be regarded as having been inspired 
to foresee the result which was inevitable from other causes. Ben-Sira here seems to regard the prophecy of woe as 
being invested with the same fatal power which, according to ancient ideas, belonged to the uttered curse. 

7. because they had persecuted him. For the persecution of Jeremiah see Jer. xxxi-xxxviil. Because they 
persecuted God's chosen representative and servant (the prophet) they brought upon themselves destruction. 

And he a prophet... Cp. Jer. 1. 5. 
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SIRACH 49. 7-10 


*To pluck up, to break down’, and to destroy, 
And likewise to build, and to plant,’ *and to strengthen*. 


(7) XLIX. 8-10. Esekiel. Fob, and the Twelve Prophets (2+ 2 distichs). 
§ Ezekiel saw a vision, 
And described the different beings of the chariot. 
9’ He also made mention of Job *{among the prophets)*” 
deWho maintained © fall the ways of righteousness £4. 
o And, moreover. as for the Twelve Prophets,— 
&May thcir bones (flourish in their place)®, 
bWho recovered Jacob to health, 
i And delivered him (by confident hope)! 


(= yan. cp. Jer. XXX1. 28) ae > b-b & Kae yap epvnoOn rev exfpwr ev op3pe e-e Restoring “S332 i.e. 
PN3I3: Ge mrsread yrs, cp. Aquila, Ps. Ixxvii. 2 for opBpo (= ran); WWS. has space for this but 1s lleytble : 
=> d-d 5 + Whose ways were all righteousness ’ ©-e G& xa: ayaGwoar, ut V xaropbwoa, 248 &c. xaTapOwce 
(= Syro-Hex.) f-t G rous evOuvortas odovs Be W (defective)... DNOSy “AN; supply PNM nny (so Smend 
and Peters) = G ta vata avalado ex tov torov avtwr (= 3) h-h G& mapexahecev (-cav A 55 155) be ror laxw8 
(70 S Iepanh) iW (defective) 2. MYL: G cat Avtpwcato (-cavro A 254 1) avrovs ev moret eAntdos (the 





‘To pluck up...’ Cp. Jer. i. 10. 

and to strengthen. These words were added to the citation by Ben-Sira in order to fill up the line. 

(vy) XLIX. 8-10 (EZEKIEL, JOB, AND THE TWELVE PROPHETS). 

8. ... vision. Cp. Ezek. i; see also Ezek. x. 

the different beings of the chariot. Lit. ‘the sorts, or kinds, of the chariot’. The term ‘chariot’ here is 
a technical one to denote Fzekiel’s picture of the heavenly beings who support Jahveh’s throne-chariot. This is the 
earliest use of the term (1237'2) in this technical sense of a sacred mystery. In early Rabbinical literature the term 
einployed is 123712 Ae’yd, and it was laid down that it ‘should not be taught to any one except he be wise and able to 
deduce knowledge through wisdom of his own’ (Mishnah, A/egzd/ah iv. 10, Hagigahii.1). The study of it was laterdeveloped 
into a whole system of theosophy. In its earliest form the conception of Jahveh riding on Cherubim upon the clouds seems 
to be a genuinely Hebrew one; cp. Ps. xviii. 11, Ivi. 5; Deut. xxx. 26. In 1 Chron. xxvii. 15 the Ark with the 
Cherubim is called the ‘ Chariot’; the story of Elijah riding to heaven (2 Kings ii. 11) may have been suggested by 
the Assyrian sun-chariot drawn by horses (cp. 2 Kings xxiii. 11). Ezekiel, in his vision, apparently saw Jahveh riding 
on the throned chariot, supported by the Cherubim, when leaving the doomed Temple at Jerusalem. 1t is worth noting 
that the term ‘chariot’ does not actually occur in Ezekiel’s vision, though it became the technical term describing it; 
nor must a chariot in the ordinary sense be thought of in this connexion. The divine ‘chariot-throne’ represents a 
transformation of the original conception, and has become somnething quite transcendental. 

g. He also made mention of... Ezekiel (xiv. 14, 20) mentions Job in company with Noah and Daniel as one of 
the prophets, if this reading can be accepted as correct (see critical note). It is significant that Ben-Sira brings in the 
mention of Job in this way ; he deliberately calls attention to the Job of older tradition as this is embodied in Ezekiel ; 
in this tradition Job figures with Noah and Daniel, or possibly, in the original text of Ezekiel, Enoch (instead of Daniel). 
In the apocalyptic sense Noah and Enoch were certainly ‘ prophets’, and a reflection of this view may perhaps be seen 
in the opinion held by some Rabbis that Job was one of the prophets of the Gentiles (Seder Olam Habba xxi). 
A possible inference from the way and the position in which Ben-Sira mentions Job is that he was not acquainted with 
a canonical Book of Job, though he may have known some form of our Book of Job not yet canonical. 

...all the ways of righteousness. Ezekiel in the two passages referred to above speaks of Job, in company with 
Noah and Daniel, expressly as a type of righteousness (‘. .. by their righteousness ’). 

lo. the Twelve Prophets. It is interesting to note that the Twelve Prophets are treated as a single book ; this 
implies, probably, that they had already assumed essentially the form in which they appear in the Canon ; note, too, that 
they follow Ezekiel, as in the Hebrew Canon. 

May their bones(flourish...) Cp. xlvi. 12, where this curious expression also occurs; there is, of course, no 
reference to a resurrection here. The word means literally ‘to send out shoots’; here it has, no doubt, a metaphorical 
meaning such as, ‘ May their memory flourish,’ or the like ; but originally the idea of the bones ‘sprouting’ must be 
connected with some old-world superstition. Among the ancient Semites it was a regular custom to pour water on the 
graves, which suggests the idea of causing something to grow. Among the Arabs one of the usual prayers for the dcad 
was that Heaven might send rain upon their graves (cp. Wellhausen, este arabischen Heidenthums, pp. 182 ff.). For 
the belief that the life of the deceased lies dormant in his bones, see Tylor, /72#zfive Culture, ii, pp. 150 ff. ; Jevons, 
Intr. to the Hist. of Rel., p. 56; Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 530 fi. 

Who recovered...(hope). This is an interesting summary of the outstanding teaching of the book of the Twelve 
Prophets, as Ben-Sira conceived it. Their book is to him essentially one of consolation and hope. This was also the 
view of the Rabbinic teachers who, in order to avoid a gloomy and threatening conclusion to the whole book (Malachi 
ends with the words, ‘Lest I come and smite the earth with a curse’), directed (see the Massorah) that the last 


verse but one should be repeated in reading.’ This is also the case with the books of Isaiah, Lamentations, and 
Ecclesiastes. 





1 So as to follow the actual last verse. 
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SIRACH 49. 11-16 


(s) XLIX. 11-13. Zerubbabel, Foshua the son of Fosedeg, and Nehemiah (3 +2 distichs). 


it * How shall we magnify Zerubbabel— 
He, indeed was as a signet on the right hand ;— 
121 And also! Jesus, the son of Josedeq ? 
Who in their days® built the House™*, 
And set up on high “the Holy Temple®, 
Which was prepared for everlasting glory. 
13 ? Nehemiah,—glorious is his memory?! 
Who raised up Your ruins", 
© And healed our breaches, 
And set up gates and bars". 


(t) XLIX. 14-16. Conclusion (Enoch, Foseph, Shem, Seth, Enoch, and Adam) (3 distichs). 


14 °Few like* Enoch have been created on earth ; 
tHe also was taken up" *(from off the face thereof) °t. 
15 “Like Joseph was ever a man born ? 
His body* also *endured a visitation *. 
16 ?Shem, Seth?,*and Enoch were ¢/zg//y honoured) *: 
But above every living thing "was the beauteous glory of” Adam. 


last words perhaps = mix mpna [Smend] or mpn nisi | Peters) Kk ALS. damaged ; resfore with 
Smend (cp. Peters) = G substantially : 
Ssanr ns ad no 
spo Sp onina sim 
PTS? fa pre’ nN On 
772 32 DMI AWS 


I §o S: G and Sah ovras m A B* mupyor (?) (sz otxar) n § ‘who in their poverty ’ 0-0 OF aor (A vaor’) 


aytov Kup P-P Ck Kar vepovow (NC-® A Neegsov) exe modu to pynpoovroy, 7O 248 Kat ev exdexrows nv Neemas 
(70 lepeptas) ov exe modu To penuoguver avrov (70 avrov) 9-4 Ex que (SN npov) retxn (N* Yen, NC tery) TemTe@xKuTA 
rt G fransposes these two clauses 8-3 & ovde es tt S> u A perereOy (Gr aveAnupbn) VY Reading 


with Bacher (JOR, Siti. 281) 73D Syn (cp. Gk aro mms yns) for DD (= ? ‘in person’ [ Smead | or ‘ within’ [ Schechter ]) 
W-W GF ovde as (LB 68 0 de) loan eyernOy (Textus Receptus eyern6y) argo: S ‘A mother’ (szsundersianding DS) 
‘like Joseph was not born’: & + nyoupevos abeAdbor otnptypa daov (= 1. 1a, HS) XG ra oota 3-¥ 7o 248 


(s) XLIX. 11-13 (ZERUBBABEL, JOSHUA, AND NEHEMIAH). 

Il. asaSsignet... See Hag. il. 23; cp. Jer. xxii. 24 for the full phrase. 

12. Jesus. Or Joshua, cp. Ezra iii. 2, 3. 

the House. As Smend points out, otkov may be a correction of mtpyor, which can be used of any lofty building ; 
cp. Josephus (#e//. Lud. vii. 10. 3), who speaks of the temple of Heliopolis as mipy@ (mapamdyeotos). 

set up on high... For the Hebrew phrase cp. Ezra 1x. 9. 

... for everlasting glory. An echo of the Messianic Hope, cp. Hag. il. 7, 9. 

13. glorious is his memory. The warmth of the terms with which Len-Sira speaks of Nehemiah contrasts 
significantly with his silence regarding Ezra; apparently the latter did not occupy so high a place of estimation within 
the circle of the scribes to whom Ben-Sira belonged as was the case with the later scribes. These earlier Sopherim were 
profoundly affected by the spint of the Wisdom-Literature, and had an altogether wider outlook. There is a marked 
contrast in this respect between Ben-Sira and the generality of the later Rabbis, with whom in so many other respects 
he has such striking marks of affinity. It would seem that Nehemiah's pious aspiration that he might be remembered 
for good (Neh. xiii. 14, xxii. 31) has met with a sympathetic response on the part of Ben-Sira. 

Who raised up our ruins. See Neh. iii, Jeasséa. 
gates and bars. Cp. Neh. vi. 1, vii. 1. 


(7) NLIX. 14-16 (CONCLUSION). 

14-16. In order to provide a fitting conclusion to the Praise of the Fathers, and at the same time to mark it off from 
the hymn in praise of Simeon which follows (ch. 1.), Ben-Sira reverts to the most glorious of the Fathers of old. With 
the object of enhancing Israel’s glory, Joseph is bracketed with Enoch, and Shem, Seth, and Enoch with Adam,— 
Israel’s ancestors with those of the human race (Smend). 

14. Few like Enoch. Enoch has already been referred to in xliv. 16. € ‘not one...’ imvolves a difficulty, seeing 
that Elijah was also taken up without dying (2 Kings ii. 11); 2) removes the difficulty (‘ Few .. .’). 

He also was taken up. Cp. Gen. v.24. The omission of this whole clause by & (see crit. note) may be due to 
dogmatic reasons (& also omits xliv. 16, see notes 27 /oc.). 

15. His body also... i.e. a providential visitation in being transported from Egypt to the land of promise 
(cp. Gen. |. 25; Exod. xiii. 19: Joshua xxiv. 32). Enoch was translated into heaven in a wonderful way, but shared this 
distinction with Elijah; Joseph, however, enjoyed the unique distinction of having his body transported long after 
death from a foreign country to the Holy Land. 
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SIRACH 49. 156—50. 4 


XLIX. 156 and L. 1-24. Jn praise of the High-Priest, Simeon, the son of Fo Fochaugu. 
(1+ 341434+2424343434+2+2424+3+1+4243 distichs). 


154 *Great among his brethren and the glory” of his people 
) 1 Was Simeon, the son of Jochanan® the priest, 


®In whose time’ the House was renovated®®, 

And in whose days the Temple was fortified ; 

2 biIn whose days the wall was built ', 
«(Having) 'turrets for protection! like™ a king’s palace* ; 

3 ™™In whose time a reservoir was dug, 
A water-cistern™ “like the sea® in its abundance ™™. 

4?He took thought for his people [to preserve them] ‘from robbers‘. 
And fortified his city against the enemy™?. 


+-vmo Kupiou: S ‘ was buried in peace’ 22 ir Sk a-a G& ev arbpwras ebofacéncav : S ‘and Enoch among 
men were created’: 1 WpE (v.15) LIN, for which read 191... .: S combines CG and W and misreads 273 
as eo b-b G& ev Ty KTieEt (= ns’ 23 for n NEN) 

« Wyoupevos po eee aotnpeypa Auov Stepwv Oviov (B* Ne Toveov) wos Lepevs oO peyas bw nasan: S xbiby 
(= ney ° crown ’) S Syro-Hex nun) 4 S+x7 (= G) e-e Ok os ev boy avrov uTepawev otxov 
13 “. ‘generation; in his days" & Reading pray (Schechter) for Ipbi (‘visited’): S may («was built ’) 
hy places z. 3 before v. 2 i-i G& xae um avrov BOs, ufos SemAns kK-k Gi avaAnppa tee mepBodov tepou 
I Reading nyo nua for pyn “D m Reading 2 for 1(‘in ) mme-mm € ev npepats avtov nAatrabn (read 
eXaronnOn wih Fr, ilasche) avoboxetov vdatwv YaAKos woet Gadacons To meptperpov: & ‘He dug a well’ n Reading 
MUN for MUN 0-0 Reading D3 (= &) for D3 r-v 5 ‘And he ae his “people from the enemy’ 
¢4 G aro rracews: Ha perditione tT... evmodopxycat (“to besiege’) 





16. Shem... For this juxtaposition of Shem, Seth, and Adam, cp. 1 Chron. i. 1. Shem, Seth (and Enoch) 
‘represent the ancestors of the pious part of the post- -diluvian and antediluvian world respectiv ely’ (Edersheim). 

But above every living thing. The thought implicit here seems to be that Adam, in virtue of having been 
directly created by God without human parentage, enjoys a glory which is not shared by any other member “of the 
human race (cp. Luke it. 38). This idealization of Adam is a notable feature, and occurs here for the first time in 
Jewish literature ; it played Jater an important part in the development of Messianic doctrine (the Second Adam); but 
it is precarious to impute such an idea to Ben-Sira, whose thought here may merely have been that Adam in his ideal 

- aspect was only adequately and worthily represented in his pious descendants, i.e. the Chosen People. 


XLIX. 15 64+ L. 1-24 (IN PRAISE OF THE HIGH-PRIEST SIMEON). 

XLIX. 15 6. Great among his brethren. Cp. Lev. xxi. 10, ‘ He that is the high-priest among his brethren. . .” 

the glory of his people. NEN is used in Esther 1. 4 in reference to the majesty of King Ahasuerus. 

L.1. Simeon. The second of the name, who lived at the beginning of the second century P.C.; it was this Simeon, 
not Simeon I, who was surnamed ‘the Righteous’, a title given, according to Smend, because he was the last of the 
house of Zadok to observe the Law. Josephus speaks of his father as Onias (Antig. xi. 4. 10). 

Jochanan. ji). is a shortened form of j207"; cp. eb: (Ezek. i. 2) for Pam, which is also contracted to 
mia (Jer. xxvii. 20) and ¥1%32 (Jer. xxii. 24, 28). For the Greek ‘Iovias cp. the form *2n’, which occurs on an ossuary 
inscription found at Gezer (see PEF, 1904, Pp. 342). 

In whose time. i.e. Simeon was no more living when this was written; the Greek makes this still clearer, see 
crit. note. 

the House. Used in reference to the Temple in Ezek. xl. In the earlier literature it does not, as a rule, stand 
alone, but ‘of God’ or ‘of Jahveh’ is added; in 1 Kings vi (cp. also 2 Chron. i. 18, ii. 3, &c.), however, it 
stands alone. 

Tenovated. Lit., according to the jemended reading (see crit. note), ‘to breach up’; the verb occurs in 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 10 as parallel to pin ‘to. repair’, also in reference to the ‘ House’: this is its only occurrence in the O. T., 
hough the noun p11 (‘a breach *) is found fairly frequently. 

the Temple was fortified. Cp. Josephus, 4v/zg. xii. 3. 3. 

2, turrets for protection. i.e. battlements placed at intervals along a wall, cp. 7. 4 6. 

like... i.e. as in a king’s palace. 

3. areservoir. pn, cp. Isa. xxii. 11. 

A water-cistern. The Hebrew as it stands has MUS (‘I will talk’), which is clearly corrupt. Schechter, 
lowed by Ryssel, reads TM’, as in Jer. xviii. 22 (the Qérz has 7 nm’); but this does not account for the presence of 
‘eX. Bevan, followed by Smend, suggests MUN, citing line 9 of the Mesha Inscription (MU’NT7 12 CYN) jyndya ns nS jaN), 
jind I built Baal-Meon and made therein a reservoir’; cp. also line 23: i pind njenn sha ney 2M, ‘And I mnie 

lices(?) for the reservoir for water’); this seems to be preferable. The word does not occur in the Onl cp- 
never, mm ‘a pit’, Jer. ii, 6, xviii. 20, and TM, with the same meaning, in Ps. Ivil. 7, cxix. 85. 

in its abundance. {07 in reference to a mass of water occurs in Jer. x. 13, li. 163; cp. also I Kings xviii. 41. 

4. He took thought. For the expression f 381 in the sense of being concerned about something cp. Ps. xxxviil. 19. 
from robbers. "NM lit. ‘from (becoming) a prey’; cp. Prov. xxili. 28, the only other occurrence of the word in 
ae @. 1. 

fortified his city. Cp. xlviii. 17. 

against the enemy. Smend, on the basis of what was probably the text before the Greek translator, reads 
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SIRACH 50. 5-11 


How glorious was he *when he looked forth from the Tent'*, 
And*" when he came out from the sanctuary ! 

Like a morning-star ¥from between the clouds*, 
And like the full moon “on the feast-days* ; 

x¥ Like the sun shining upon the Temple of the Most High’, 
And like the rainbow #"becoming visible? in the cloud*7; 

«Like a flower on the branches in the days of “the first-fruits4, 
*And as a lily by the water-brooks®, 

As the sprout’ of Lebanon on summer days, 
And £as the fire of incense® in the censer® ; 

Like a golden vessel’ ‘beautifully wrought?*. 
Adorned with ™all manner™ of precious stones ; 


to Like a luxuriant® olive-tree °full of berries®, 


And like an oleaster? Sabounding in branches‘. 


11 *When he put on his glorious* robes’, 


And clothed himself in perfect' splendour, 


ss OF ev nepotpopy Aaov t $+ Temple’ us G> Y\ G ev peso vepedns W-W Ck ev npepats: 7O 248 
+ avrys (leg. eoprys): & ‘in the days of Nisan’ XW UL onsert ‘and’ y-y The clauses are transposed in V 
70 248 253 Syro-Hex 2So0 G&: ‘king’: S> 3-8 G hortoy ev vehedas dofns t-b S> c-e Reading 
DD wI yD (eustead of *DIYDSID): G os avOos podwv: S ‘like spikenard’ d-d Reading pain (Peters) for 
Tid: Gr vews: S ‘of the field’: # vernis ee G ws xpwa en e£odwy vdaros f 3 ‘trees’ &-< & ws wup xa 
ABaves: S ‘as the smell of incense’  ) Reading ANNA (= $ G&) for Anon iS‘necklace’ ‘kk SoS: 
the Hebrew text ts much mutilated: G& ohoogupyror (* all of beaten | gold]’) 1 £77.‘ enamelled’ ™-™ Reading 


bs Sor by 2G&> : 70 248 evnpenys (= &) 0-0 @ arafaddovea xaprous: S ‘ great with branches’ 
P Qk xunaptcoos aa Reading Hy 1372 instead of BY AND (‘ giving its branches to drink’ = 3): G vyoupnerq 


‘against a siege’ (reading “SD instead of VSD). S renders according to the present Hebrew text. With regard to 
the text of & Smend says: ‘ The infinitive is meaningless, for éumoAtopxnoat cannot well=rov pn épmodopxyOyva.’ It is 
true woAcépxyots does not occur elsewhere, but éyaoAcopxew is also rare and is not found in the Bible. In any case & did 
not read VS, but WS, i.e. WS3 or Wy'2. 

5. How glorious. Cp. xlvi. 2. 

when he came out. Ben-Sira is referring to the moment when the High-Priest, after having taken the ritual bath 
and being robed in the special garments, comes forth to offer the burnt-offering in atonement for himself and the people. 
It is the Day of Atonement that is referred to, the ritual of which is described in Lev. xvi; see especially vv. 23-25. 
Many further details of this ceremony are to be found in the Mishnic tractate Yow; an English translation of this 
tractate with full notes by G. H. Box is published in Chusch and Synagogue, xi. 139 ff., xii. 49 ff. 

from the sanctuary. M3757 Nd, lit. ‘from the house of the veil’ (i.e. the Holy of Holies), so called because 
of the veil of blue, purple, and crimson which separated the Holy of Holies (Deézr) from the Holy Place (//ééhad) ; but 
there was also a veil in front of this latter, separating it from the Court of the Priests; it must, however, be the former 
to which reference is made here, because the veil is spoken of as the Paroseth, whereas the veil before the Holy Place 
was known as the A/asahh. 

6. a morning-star. Lit. ‘a shining star’; cp. Ps. exlviii. 3. 

...feast-days. It was full moon at the two chief feasts, Passover and Tabernacles. 

7. Like the sun shining. The Neo-Hebrew word (P"t” Hiph.) occurs in sliii. 9 in the margin ; it is not found in the 
O.T. Josephus thus describes the effect of the sun shining on the Temple: ‘ Now the outward face of the Temple n 
its front wanted nothing that was likely to surprise either the minds or the eyes of men ; for it was wholly covered with 
plates of gold of great weight ; and when the sun arose it reflected back a truly fiery splendour, and caused those who 
forced themselves to look upon it to turn away their eyes, just as they would have done at the rays of the sun itself’ 
(Belt. Jud. v. 5. 6). : 

And like the rainbow ... Ben-Sira evidently had the words of Ezek. i. 28 in mind: ‘As the appearance of the 
bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain.’ 

8. Like a flower on the branches. Cp. the Midrash Shir 4a-Shirim to ii. 3: * Just as the apple-tree first brings 
forth the bloom and then its leaves.’ 

in the days of the first-fruits. Cp. Num. xxviii. 26 (Hebr. and Sept.). 
asalily. Cp. xxxix. 14. 
by the water-brooks. Cp. Is. xxx. 25, xliv. 4. 
the sprout of Lebanon. The same words (oad M5) occur in Nahum i. 43 the reference is to the cedars on 
Mount Lebanon. nS 
gy. as...fire... Cp. Lev. ii. 1, vi. 8; see also xlix. 1. 
Adorned... Cp. xlv. 11. 
10. a luxuriant olive-tree. Cp. Ps. lil. 10; Isa. xi. 16. 
full of berries. Cp. Is. xvii, 6. a 
oleaster. In Nch. viii. 15 the oleaster (the wild olive-tree) and the olive-tree are also mentioned together. See 
further Nowack, /ebraische Archaclogie, i, pp. 66, 238. 
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SIRACH 50. 11-15 


When he went up "to the altar of majesty "’, 
~And made glorious the court of the sanctuary * ; 
When he took the portions® from *the hand of his brethren’, 
While standing *by the blocks of wood. 
Around him the garland” of his sons®, 
deLike young cedar-trees® in Lebanon ; 
And ‘like willows by the brook‘ did they surround him", 
4 All the sons of Aaron in their glory, 
And the Lord’s: fire-offering® in their hands, 
In the presence of the whole congregation! of Israel. 


“Until he had finished the service of the altar™ 

2And arranging the rows of wood of the Most High”, 
°(And) stretched forth his hand to the cup, 

P And poured out of the blood of the grape? ; 
Yea, poured (it) out at the foot® of the altar, 

A sweet-smelling savour ‘to the Most High. the All-King'’. 


ev (248 >) vededrars (= jy DM) Tr G& ev tw avadapBavewy avrov orodny Sofns ® $+ ‘holy’ t Reading 
bibs for "134 (Smend) u-u 5 ‘to receive the songs of praise" * & ‘holy (altar)’ x-x 3 ‘In the beauty 
of the might of the sanctuary’ y 3 ‘the pieces of flesh’ Z-% Oh ex yerpov cepov a-2 G& map eoxapa Bwopov 
b Zit, ‘ crown’ ¢ $ G ° brethren’ Id S> &€ G& ws Sdaornpa xedpou (referring to the High-Priest) 
f1G oredeyn Powrexwy ( stems of palm-trees ») b G+ea is> K Qk mpoodopa eye people’ 
M-M GF Kat ourredccay Aerovpyovr emt Bopwv nu G& xoopnoat mpoopopav YYorov TMavroxparopus: & ‘and to serve 
the Most High with holy joy’ °° > /hrough homototelcuton, both this and the preceding verse ending presumably 


with wy (‘Most High’). p-p $+ And took old wine’ a Lit, ‘foundations’; 3 ‘side’ Les See 


11. glorious robes. For the description of the High-Priest’s attire see Exod. xxviii. 36-42, xxix; cp. Sirach 
xlv. 6-13; Yoma vii. 5; also Josephus, Axv/. iii. 7. 4-7, Bell. Jud. v. 5. 7. 
When he went up... Cp. Lev. xvi. 18, ‘And he shall go out unto the altar that is before the...’ 
the altar of majesty. 117 (‘majesty’) is not used in the O. T. in reference to the altar. 
And made glorious the court of the sanctuary. MY (= wepody, precincts’) is used of the ledge (R.V. 


‘settle ’) surrounding the altar of Ezekiel, see Ezek. xliii. 14, 17, 20, xlv. 19 ; but {7119 is never used of the altar, always 
meaning ‘Sanctuary’; we must, therefore, take MY in its later meaning, as in 2 Chron. iv. 9, where it is used in reference 
to the great, i.e. the outer, court ; it is also used in this sense in the Mishnic tractate Fora, where details concerning the 
ritual on the Day of Atonement are given; e.g. in 1.8 mention is made of the NY being ‘full of Israelites’, and in iv. 3 
there is a reference to ‘the pavement which is in the court’ (Wa 72177), 

12. When he took the portions. i.e. of the animals to be sacrificed; see the details in Yow 11. 5-7. For nn3 

used in the sense of portions of sacrificed animals cp. Exod. xxix. 17; Lev. i. 8, vill. 20, ix. 13. 

blocks of wood. M=7y, lit. ‘rows’, i.e. the pieces of wood laid ready for use. The word comes from the root 
TY ‘to Jay in order’, which is used technically for laymg the wood in order for the burning of the sacrifice ; cp. Gen. 
xxii. 9; 1 Kings xviii. 23. According to Rabbi Eliezer ben Hyrqanus, who lived during the hrst century a.D. (.Wegdd/ath 
Ta anith v), the fifteenth day of Ab was the great day for wood-otfering, ‘when both priests and people brought kindling- 
wood in large quantities to the altar, for use in the burning of sacrifices during the whole year’ (EA, i. 26). Josephus 
(Bell. Jud. 1. 17. 6) refers to this when he says: ‘ Now the next day was the festival of .Vy/efhorfa, upon which the 
custom was for every one to bring wood for the altar, that there might never be a want of fuel for that hre which 
was unquenchable and always burning.’ ; 

Like young cedar-trees. Cp. the somewhat similar expression in Ps. cxxvni. 3 O°" *one'D. 

like willows by the brook. Cp. Lev. xwili. yo; Job xl. 22; Is. xliv. 4; for the rendering of & (see critical 
note) cp. Exod. xv. 27; Num. xxxiil. 6; Ps. xcit. 12, 13. 

13. In the presence of... Cp. the same phrase in 1 Kings vil. 22. 

14. the service of the altar. Lit. ‘to serve the altar’ MAN Nv") ; cp. the similar phrase in Jocl:. 13 TAnD “NT. 

the rows of wood. See note on v. 124. 2 : 

15. poured out of the... Cp. Josephus, 47. iii.9.4: ‘They bring the same quantity of oil which they do of wine, 
and they pour the wine about the altar.’ See Num. xxvii. 1-8; cp. Yowa ni. 4. For the expression ‘blood of the 
gtape’ cp. xxxix. 26; Gen. xlix. 11; Deut. xxxii.1q. The stress laid upon the drink-offering is noteworthy; in the 
Mishna ( You) it is merely mentioned, nothing more. : en ; 

A sweet-smelling savour = 17°] 0%, the technical term for an odour soothing to God ; it is usually employed in 
reference to burnt-offerings (cp. Gen. viii. 21; Exod. xxix. 18; Lev. i.9; Num. xv, &c., &e.); in, e.g., Exod. xxix. 41 
the drink-offering is mentioned together with it; in Ezek, xvi. 19 it occurs in reference to offerings of flour, oil, and honey 
to idols; but in Ezek. xx. 28 it says: ‘... there they presented the provocation of their offering, there also they made 
their sweet savour, and they poured out there their drink-offerings.’ 
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SIRACH 50. 16-21 


16 Then the sons of Aaron® sounded 


With the trumpets tof beaten work*; 
Yea. they sounded and caused a mighty blast to be heard 
“For a remembrance before the Most High’. 


17 *(Then) all flesh “ hasted together” 


And fell upon their faces to the earth, 
To worship *before %the Most High*, 
Before the Holy One of Israel’. 


18 “And the sound of the song was heard?, 


And Pover the multitude” ‘they made sweet melody*; 


1g 4° And all the people of the land cried@ 


In prayer before the Merciful, 
‘Until he had finished &the service of the altar®', 
4 And His ordinances had brought him nigh unto Him? 


20 Then he descended, and lifted up his hands 


2 


- 


Upon the whole congregation of Israel}, 
* And the blessing of the Lord (was) upon his lips*, 
And he glorified himself with the name of the Lord! 
™ And again they fell down™, (now) to receive” 
°The pardon? of God from him°*. 


® + ‘the priests’; + ‘shouted and’ t+ § ‘before all the people of Israel’ u-u & ‘in order to bless 
before all the people’ VE Ess Ww G ‘ the people’ s-x @ ‘their Lord’ y-y S$ ‘God’ 2-2 G 
‘the Almighty God Most High * a-a yp “i, * And the song gave its voice’: G ‘ And the singers praised (Him) 
with their voices’: $ * They gave their voice to thanksgiving’ bb G& ev mhacta axe ce Reading 
yA (= &) zwstead of 11 w YN (‘they arranged his lamp’) a-d @ ‘And the people besought the 
Lord Most High © ee S> tf See note on 14 2 above £-2 UG xospos Kuptov b-h G& «ae rnv Aecroupyrav 
avrov eredetwoay i Gh ver Iopand k-k & Sovrat evdoyrav KUpt@ (S V 70 253 Syro-Hex kuptov) ex yethewy 
aurov 1 & avrov (157 xuptov) mn Gj xat edevrepwoey ev mpoorkvencer n Reading new (= &) for mow 
(Suiend) o-© Ok rny evAoytay rapa Yyuorev » Reading nvat (Smend) 3 the text is somewhat mutilated, but 
Smend says that the letters ‘3, namentlich y, sind kaum zweifelhaft ; von m ist anscheinend der linke Fuss 














16. With the trumpets... Cf. Num.x. 2(R. V. marg.); for AUP (‘ beaten work’) cp. Is. iii. 24. 
For a remembrance... Cp. Num. x. to. 

17. To worship... Cp. 2 Chron. xxix. 28. 

18. over the multitude... i.e. the prostrate congregation. 

19. And His ordinances... The Hebrew word 62t", which often has the sense of ‘judgement’, is also used as 
a technical term expressive of something that is due to somebody ; thus in Deut. xviii. 3, ‘this shall be the priest’s due 
from the people .. .’, cp. Deut. xxi. 17; in Num. xv. 24 reference is made to the offerings to the Lord ‘ in accordance 
with what is due’, or, as the R. V. renders it, ‘according to the ordinance’ (D223), cp. Job xxxvi. 6, Prov. xviti. 5. 

20. Then he descended. According to Lev. ix. 22, Aaron does not descend from the altar until after he has 
pronounced the Blessing, and Vemma vi. 2 seems to agree with this. 

And the blessing of the Lord... Cf. Yoma vi. 2,‘ And the priests and the people who are standing in the 
court (7MMY5), when they hear the “ Ineffable Name” (W527 Dz’) proceeding out of the mouth of the High-Priest, then 
they how themselves down and worship, falling down upon their faces, and say: ‘‘ Blessed be the Name of the glory of 
His Kingdom for ever and ever.”’ This was the only occasion on which the Holy Name was pronounced. As is well 
known, in the Hebrew text of the O. T. the name M1 (‘Jehovah’= JuAveh) is writtea with the vowels of Adonaz 
(‘ Lord’), and pronounced so; if the title Adonai precedes O° (i.e. if the text has ‘the Lord Jahveh’) it is written 
with the vowels of E/ohim (‘God’). This was done in order to avoid pronouncing the Holy Name. In the Hebrew 


® 
of Sirach, Jahveh is always written ™ or . This non-uttering of the Holy Name was not always due to reve- 
rential fear, but often also because of superstitious dread. ‘The names of supernatural beings, such as gods and 
Spirits, are commonly believed to be endowed with marvellous virtues, and the mere utterance of them may work 
wonders and disturb the course of nature’ (Frazer, 7#e Golden Bough*,i, p. 441). This must certainly have applied 
at one time to the mass of the uncultured among the Israelites. There is a curious passage in Pzxyge Alboth v. 14, 
where it is said that ‘Noisome beasts come into the world for vain swearing, and for the profanation of the 
(divine) Name’. 
he glorified himself. i.e. because he was privileged to utter the Holy Name. 

21. And again they fell down... The verse presents us with the picture of the whole congregation falling 
down for the second time; the first time it was in order to receive the High-priestly blessing, now it is in order 
to receive divine justification, implying pardon for sin, through God's minister; cp. the somewhat similar thing 
mentioned in Lev. ix. 24, ‘And there came forth fire from before the Lord, and consumed upon the altar the burnt- 
offering and the fat; and when all the people saw it, they shouted, and fell down on their faces’; the acceptance of 
the offering was an earnest of divine forgiveness which the whole congregation received prostrate. In LBen-Sira’s 
day, apparently, the ‘ absolution’ was pronounced by the High-Priest. 
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SIRACH 50. 22-27 


22 Now "?bless “the God of all®P, 
*Who doeth wondrously® on earth’, 
Who exalteth mant from the womb, 
And dealeth with him according to His will". 
23 May He grant you wisdom’ of heart, 
And may there be peace “among you”. 
24 May His mercy be established * with Simeon’. 
**¥ And may He raise up for him the covenant of Phinehas; 
May one never be cut off from him*; 
* And as to his seed**, (may it be) as the days of heaven’**. 


L. 25,26. Three Detestcd Nations (2 distichs). 


25 For two nations doth my soul feel abhorrence, 
(Yea), and (for) a third, which is not a people ; 

26* The inhabitants of Seir® and* Philistia, 
And that foolish nation that dwelleth in Sichem®*. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE BOOK 
L. 27-29. The Concluding Words of Feshua’, the son of Elcazar, the son of Sira (2+ 2 distichs), 


27 ‘Wise instruction and apt proverbs‘? 


eefs Of Jeshua, &*the son of Eleazar®¢, the son of Sira®, 


erhalten ©: G& rv evdoyar:  virtutem rr-rp G ‘bless ye all God’ a-a % + the Lord God of Israel’ : 
5S ‘and the people of the land praised God" YT G rw peyadorotourte mav7n o Reading warn for sbaen 
tG ‘our days’ u Jit. ‘favour’: & * mercy’ ¥ G - jovfulness ’ w-w @& ‘in our days in Israel (jo > 
in Israel) for the days of eternity ’ 8 G& peO ype xx-xx 5 ‘and with his seed’ yy & > eae 
kat ev Tats nHEepats avTou Avrpwoagbw nas (7O >) at Ex ot xaOnpevor ev oper Sapaperas (A 155 +ea): 1% in monte 
Seir b S *Gebal’: 7o 248 Syro-Hex 4+ «a avOpes ot KaTotkourres CG ev Sexpors d-d G nadeay cuveceas 


kat emtoTnpns: & ‘all the proverbs of the wise and their riddles’ e Riading Su jor Seow ee-ee 5 ‘are 
written m this book’, omfg all the rest of vv. 27 bcd f ® pr.‘ of Simeon the son of * e-< && ‘ Jesus the 
son of Sirach, Fleazar the Jerusalemite’: 7 @t this and the next line are transposed £B-B8 70 248 U> 


The pardon. See crit. note. The reading of G, ‘blessing,’ can scarcely be right, as the preceding verse has just 
dealt with the High-priestly blessing. 

22. Now bless... Martin Rinckart composed his hymn ‘Nun danket alle Gott’ (‘ Now thank we all our God’) 
on the basis of this text. 

doeth wondrously. Cp. Judges xiii. 19 (reading xdaen— Sept.). 

23. May He grant... The clause also occurs as xlv. 26. 

24. with Simeon. The alteration in & is evidently intentionai, and the same applies to the omission of the two next 
lines; the ‘covenant of Phinehas’ had come to an end by the time that Ben-Sira’s grandson made his translation, so that 
the passage as found in # would have appeared inappropriate. The mention of Simeon does not necessarily mean that 
he was still living when Ben-Sira wrote (see note on z’. 1) ; ‘Simeon’ stands here for his house and lineage. 

the covenant of Phinehas. Cp. xlv. 24, 25. 
May one never be cut off... i.e. May his line always have a successor. 
as the days of heaven. i.e. endless: 


L. 25, 26 (THREE DETESTED NATIONS). 

25, 26. These verses must probably have been added at the close of the book (if not by the author himself, which, 
however, is likely enough, then by a contemporary) with the special object of warning readers against those belonging to 
the three races mentioned. There was ample ground for the utterance of these words; the inhahitants of Seir, i.e. the 
. Idumaeans (Edom), had been the bitter enemies of the Jews ever since the Return from Babylon; see e.g. Obad. 11-14; 
Ps. exxxvii. 7; Lam. iv. 21; Ezek. xxv. 12-14, xxxv. 14, xxxvi. 3; Mal. i. 2-5; Judith vii. 8, 18: according to 1 Mace. 
v.65 Hebron, and the villages thereof, were in possession of the Edomites (‘the children of Esau’) in the days of Judas 
' Maccabaeus, ep. Josephus, Awé. xii. 8. 6, Bell. Jud. iv. 9.73; they had probably occupied this territory, which was less 
unfertile than their own land, ever since the Captivity. The antipathy which Ben-Sira had for the Philistines is easily 
understood when it is remembered how strongly Hellenized their country had become ; in the centuries following the 
Macedonian conquest the influence of Greek civilization was profound and wide-reaching (for details see E'S, iii. 3725). 
But the most hated of all were the people of Sichem, i.e. the Samaritans, as is well known; they were, as Smend points 
out, especially dangerous to their neighbours at this time, because the Seleucidae had made common cause with them 
against the Jews. 

that foolish nation. 52), cp. xlix. 5; Deut. xxxii. 21. 

L. 27-29. SUBSCRIPTION TO THE Book. ae fae 

27. apt. DDN; cp. Prov. xxv. 11, PINOY 727 727 ‘a word aptly spoken’ (Symmachus renders it €v xatpe abrov). 
Smend thinks that both here and in Prov. xxv. 11 the reference is to metrical form. 

Jeshua’... # inserts ‘Simeon the son of’, so also in the two subscriptions at the end of the book; but 
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SIRACH 50. 27—51. 3 


hiWhich he declared in the explanation of his heart”, 
And which he taught with understanding'!**. 


28 Blessed is the man™ who meditateth* on these things}, 


™ And he that layeth them up in his heart shall become wise™. 


29 "For if he do them, °he shall be strong for all things?, 


Yor the fear of the Lord is life?®. 


APPENDIX TO THE BOOK (LI. 1-30) 


(a) LI t-12. A Prayer (2+2+24+3+2+2+2+2+43 distichs). 


1 44"T will thank Thee, ‘Jahveh, O King.° 
4J will praise Thee, O God °of my salvation®?*, 
I will declare Thy Name‘, 2(Thou) strength of my lifes; 


z For Thou hast redeemed my soul from death", 


iThou didst keep back my flesh from the Pit’, 
k And from the power of Sheol Thou didst deliver my foot*; 

'Thou didst preserve me™ from the scourge of a slanderous tongue, 
And from the lips 2of them that turn aside to lies™!; 

°Thou wast Pon my side®® in the face of those that rose up against me ; 


3 Thou didst help me, according to the abundance of Thy mercy, 


Out of the snare "of those that watch for my stumbling’, 
And from the hand of those that seek my life ; 
From manifold troubles didst Thou save me, 


b-b Reading ~wnpa (so Smend for yy) svi ab rN 1 Gh exapaka to BiBhip rovto [here follows 27 b\, 
os avopSpnoev coduay aro xapdtas avrov li G os kG avagTpadnoerat 1 3,4. bonis m-m 5 
‘and learneth them and becometh wise in them’ n-n > oo S ‘the height of the fear of the 
Lord is excellent above all things; take hold thereof, my son, and let it not go’ PP Jn ® these words form 


one line with i. 16a; & ore gos (106 PoBos) Kuptov ro exvos avrov: 55 70 248 254 Syro-Hex +4xat rows evoeseow 
ebwxe coquay : 55 7o 248 254 + evduynros Kuptos ets Tov awa yevotTo yerotto: 7O + Sofa got o Geos npor do£a ca 
970 Syro-Hex >ch. li. 


a-a Transposed in 8 b apocevyn Inoov viov Zetpay muserfed as Lille by ce Sp & S: ‘my God, my 
Father * dS ‘Every day will I praise Thy Name, O Lord’, misplaced after v. 11 e-e @& ‘my Saviour’ 
1 S+‘in praises’ £6 & >: S ‘my trust is (in) the Most High from everlasting’ bob G& ore cxenaorys 
kat BonOos eyevou pot 11 G@ xat eAuTpwow To gwpa pov ef anw\eas k-k & > FI S>: G Kae ex naybos dtaSodns 


yAwoons m #9 +‘ from the slander of the people’ DD & epyaCopevwr Yevdos 0-0 & > p-p Lit, ‘for me’ 
4-1 G eyevou BonOos, kat eXuTpwow pe Kata To wANOos Edeov Kat ovoparos Gov ex Bpvypwv eropos es Bpwpa, (NS kat) EK yeEtpos 
Qyrovyter tHy Wuyny pou ex mAecovwy OAunpewy wr egxov tr Reading spby sary (Schechfer) 


Ben-Sira’s grandson, in the Prologue to his Greek translation of the book, calls the writer Jeshua‘, the son of Sirach, 
It is probable that the mention of Simeon here is due to the occurrence of this name in vv. I, 24. 

28. Blessed is... Cp. Ps.i. 1. 

29. For ifhe... There can be no doubt that originally 3% had this clause in some form. 

... life. Cp. Prov. xiv. 27, xix. 23. 

LI. 1-30 {APPENDIX TO THE BOOk). 

(a) LI. 1-12 (A PRAYER). 

LI. 1. Jahveh, O King. Cp. Ps. cxlv. 1. The consensus of both & and $ against #!) favours the reading in the 
text; for my God, my Father of ® cp. Exod. xv. 2, and the Adinu A/alkenu prayer in the Jewish Liturgy (Singer's ed., 
pp- 55-57), as well as the Shemoneh “Esveh (‘The Eighteen Benedictions’) (see, further, Taylor’s edition of Pirge Aboth, 
E-xcursus v, p. 124; the Hebrew text of Shemonch ‘Esreh is given by Dalman in Die HWorte Jesu, pp. 299-304). 

O God of my salvation. Cp. Ps. xviii. 46, xxv. 5. 
I will declare Thy Name. Cp. Ps. xxii. 22, cil. 21. 
(Thou) strength... Cp. Ps. xxvii. 1. 

2. Thou hast redeemed. Cp. Ps. xlix. 15, Iv. 18, lvi. 13, Ixix. 18. 
Thou didst keep back... Cp. Job xxx. 18; Ps. Ixxviti. 50. 
Thou didst deliver my foot. Cp. Ps. xxv. 15. 
that turn aside to lies. Cp. Ps. xl. 5. 

... that rose up against me. Cp. Ps. 11.1, Ivi. 9. 
. the abundance of Thy mercy. Cp. Ps. v. 7, Ixix. 13, cvi. 7, 45- 

of those that watch for... For the Hebrew (see crit. note) cp. Jer. xx. Io. 
that seek my life. Cp. Ps. xxxv. 4, xl. 14, Ixiti. 9, Ixx. 2. 
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SIRACH 51. 4-11 


4 And from the straits of the flame round about (me), 
stFrom the midst of the fire that I kindled not‘, 
5 "From the deep of the belly of Sheol™’, 
*From the lips of wickedness, and from the framers of lies’, 
6 *And the arrows* of a deceitful tongue. 
My soul drew nigh’ unto death, 
And my life? to the nethermost* Sheol". 
7¢And I turned about on every side‘, “yet there was none to help me®?, 
ee And I looked for one to uphold “*, but there was none. 
8 Then did I remember ‘the loving-kindnesses of Jahveh‘, 
And &His mercies® which have been from of old, 
‘Who delivereth them that trust in Him?, 
i And redeemeth them ¥ from all evil*'. 
9 And I lifted up my voice! ™from the earth", 
7 And cried out for help from the gates of Sheol”. 
10° Yea, I cried®°: ‘O Jahveh’, my Father 4art Thou’, 
=For Thou art the hero of my salvation" ; 
™Forsake me not™ in the day® of trouble, 
tIn the day of wasteness and desolation *. 
tt] will praise Thy Name continually, 
And will sing Thy praise" in prayer‘. 








SS SSS tt Reading (lit. * that was not kindled’) Amal Nd WN NID: G Kae ek pecou mupos ov oux efexavoa 


wu Reading Sises oma pany (= &) ‘-¥ G xat aro yAwoons axafaprov Kat Aoyou Wevdovs X-S G Backer 
RaBorn: ‘which presents a gloss (“arrows of the tongue” = slander) fogether with a corruption of an original 
Bodies (Jer. 1X. 8) or Bedn (cp. Job xxxix. 22, Barer Bz Berta NO® A = W) (Aas) YB nese (NAV = 
% 3S): @ laudabit dominum 23 ‘spirit’: €e+yv ovveyyos ANCA 248 Katwrarou (GF xatw) $4 ‘and 
my spirit draweth near unto death" e-€ € mepteryov pe mavrobev d- 3 ‘in order that I might be upheld ’ 
°€GS >'‘me’ ee-ee GF euBderrav (A «Bderov, 248 eve 3herrov) ets avraAnpyw arbperwr I-£ G& rou eheous cov Kupte 
8-8 Gi ts epyaotas cov hoh G& ore efedy rovs vmopevovras oe iWi Gi kate gages avrovs ex yetpos eOvar (NW A €xOper, 
V rornpor) k-k $* from him that is stronger than they’ 1G wereav m-m B em ynr, NA ano yns (cp. 248 
aro opyns) n-D GF kat vrep Oararov (A ano aflavatov) putews ebenOqv: S ‘and I made supplication’ 0G 
€nexaXegapyy Kuptuy TaTEpA KUpLOU pou °° Reading N7PN) (= GS) for DMN (- Yea, I exalted ) PS> 
1-1 & ‘from on high’ tr G& >: S ‘mighty Lord and Saviour’ Tr-1r Qf py pe eyxaradirey 8 & ev npepats 
(248 253 ev nuepa = 1) tt Gt ev xapm vepnpanewy aonOnovas: 23> wu Reading JIA (Smend) = & 
fer Jaze («And I will remember thee °) Vv G& ev eLopodoynoa : S ‘in praises’ 


4. the straits of the flame. Cop. Is. xlvii. 14. 
that I kindled not. Cp. Job xx. 26; a figurative way of expressing the presence of troubles not of one’s 
own making. 
5. From the deep... This rendering is uncertain, as 077 does not occur in this connexion in the O.T.; cp. 
Jonah ii. 3; note, however, {32 (‘belly’) is not used elsewhere in a similar connexion. 
the framers of lies. Lit. ‘them that plaster hes’, cp. Job xiii. 4; Ps. cxix. 69. 
6. And the arrows... See crit. note. Cp. Ps. fii. 2. 
My soul drew nigh... Cp. Is. Ixxxviii. 3. 
to the nethermost Sheol. Cp. Ps. Ixxxvi. 13, Ixxxviil. 6. 
7. Iturned about... Cp. Ps. cvii. 12; Is. Istii. 5. 
8. ... the loving-kindnesses... Cp. Ps. xxv. 6. 
... them that trust in Him. Cp. Ps. xvi. 1. 
And redeemeth them... Cp. Gen. xIviil. 16; Ps. cxxi. 7. 


from all evil. $7 522, for which Smend would read Y7) |") (=i) ‘from the hand of evil’, cp. Hab. il. 9; which 
Peters reads 1S 79 (* from the power of the enemy’); possibly read this, cp. 1 Kings xxvii. 18. 
9. from the gates of Sheol. Cp. Is. xxxvili. 10; Jonah ii. 3. F ; 
lo, ... my Father art Thou. See note on v.1; cp. Ps. Ixxxix. 26. The rendering of & (see crit. note) is probably 
due to Christian influence. Cp. Ps. ii. 7, cx. 1. . 
the hero of my salvation. Cp. ‘the rock of my salvation’ in Ps. Ixxxix. 26 (cp. Ps. Ixii. 2), and ‘the strength 
of my salvation’ in Ps. cxl. 7 (cp. Isa. xxxiii. 6). 
In the day of wasteness... See Zeph. i. 15, from which this is quoted. 
11. I will praise... Cp. Ps. cxlv. 2. ae 
And will sing Thy praise. This rendering of & is preferable to that of #3; the two verbs VT and 2-7 occur 
together in Ps. cxxxv. 3. 
in prayer. Cp. 1. 19. 
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STPACH ol, mies == 


mi ** Then did Jahveh hear my voice*, 
And gave heed to my supplication ; 
12” And He redeemed me from all evil” 
*And delivered me* Yin the day of trouble?. 
Therefore will I give and offer praise’, 
And bless 7*the Name of Jahveh??:— 


(6) 121-31 (Extant only in Hebrew): A Thanksgiving (=1+4+4+4+4 3 distichs). 


i. Give thanks unto Jahveh, for He is good ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
ii. Give thanks to the God of praises ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
iii, Give thanks unto Him that keepeth Israel ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
iv. Give thanks unto Him that formeth all; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
v. Give thanks unto the Redeemer of Israel; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
vi. Give thanks unto Him that gathereth the outcasts of Israel ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
vii. Give thanks unto Him that buildeth His city and His Sanctuary ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
viii. Give thanks unto Him that maketh a horn to sprout for the house of David ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
ix. Give thanks unto Him that chooseth the sons of Zadok to be priests ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 


Be Gre W-W G eowoas yap pe c£ anwheas XX Gi xat e£esdou pe: V kat e£edov par Y-Y Gi ex Karpov 
movnpov A + Kat e£idou (sec) pac: S&S ‘from all trouble’ 2G+oo0 zz-tz 2.48 * Thy Name, O Lord = Shy 
holy Name’ 


gave heed to my supplication. Cp. Ps. cxl. 6, exliii. 1. 
12. from all evil. Cp. 7. 8. 
in the day of trouble. Cp. 7. 1o¢; Ps. xli. 1. 


(6) I-*¥!, (EXTANT ONLY IN HEBREW): A THANKSGIVING. 

The Psalm which is here inserted is formed on the pattern of Ps. cxxxvi, that is, if this latter is prior in date; the 
possibility, however, of both having been composed on an earlier pattern (Peters) must be allowed for. It is probable 
that this Psalm is an amalgamation of two poems, a shorter one, vv. vi-ix, and a longer one, vw. i-v, x-xvi 
(=twelve verses). The first clause of each verse of the shorter poem is longer than the corresponding clauses of the 
longer poem. The place in which wz. vi-ix are inserted is the natural one, the word ‘ Israel’ being the point of 
attachment. The omission of the whole by 5 favours the opinion that it did not form part of the original book ; but 
Smend, who regards the whole as original, accounts for the omission by saying that @ took exception to its ‘ un-Greek 
character’, as well as to the words in v. ix, while 5 followed && in omitting it because of the anti-Jewish tendency which 
is characteristic of S. This explanation seems inadequate, for the ‘un-Greek character’ would apply to the whole 
book, while the natural objection to z. ix (the downfall of the house of Zadok had taken place by the time the translation 
was made) would not account for the omission of the whole section. It seems more likely that wv. vi-ix are original, 
and that the rest was subsequently added, the amalgamation of the two taking place as suggested above. See, however, 
the discussion in the Introduction, § 3, iii. 

i. Give thanks... This verse is identical with Ps. cxxxvi. 1; cp. the refrain at the end of each verse in this 
psalm as well as in Ps. cxxxvi. 

i. the God of praises. Cp. Ps. xxii. 3, Ixxi. 6; and see also the Shemoneh“Esrch (cp. note on v, 1 above) ii: 
“The holy ones praise Thee every day,’ 

ni, that keepeth Israel. Cp. Ps. cxxi. 3-8. 
iv. that formeth all. Cp. Jer. x. 16, li. 19. 

v. the Redeemer of Israel. Cp. Is. xliv. 6, xix. 7, and Skemoneh “Esreh vii: ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the 
Kedeemer of Israel.’ 

vi. that gathereth the outcasts... Cp. Ps. cxlvii. 2; Is. xi. 12, xxvii. 13, lvi. 8; and Shemoneh “Esreh x: 
‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who gatherest the outcasts of Thy people Israel.’ 

vn. that buildeth ... Cp. Ps. cxlvii. 2; Isa, xliv. 28; and Shemoneh ‘Esreh xiv: ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the 
Luilder of Jerusalem.’ 

vill. that maketh a horn to sprout... Cp. Ps. cxxxii. 173 Ezek. xxix. 21; and Shemoneh ‘Esreh xv: ‘ Do Thou 
speedily cause the shoot of David to sprout forth, and do Thou lift up his horn through Thy victorious salvation; every 
day do we hope for Thy salvation. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who causeth the horn of salvation to sprout forth! 

ix. that chooseth the sons of Zadok... Cp. 1. 24 (3); 2 Sam. viii. 17; 1 Kings i. 26; 1 Chron. vi. 8 (v- 34 in 
Hebrew), xxix. 22; Ezek. xl. 46, xliv. 15, xlviii. 11. 





SEACH bi 12°" 13-15 


“A 


. Give thanks unto the Shield of Abraham ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
xi. Give thanks unto the Rock of Isaac ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
xii. Give thanks unto the Mighty One of Jacob; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
xi. Give thanks unto Him that hath chosen Zion; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
xiv. Give thanks unto the King of the kings of kings ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
xv. And He hath lifted up the horn for His people ; 
The praise of all His pious ones, 
xvi. For the children of Israel, a people nigh unto Him, 
Hallelujah. 


(c) LI. 13-30. A Pocm describing how Ben-Sira acquired Wisdom (= 1449 distichs). 


& \13 ®When I was yet young, before I wandered abroad®, 
iid "I desired her and sought her out”. 
114 °In my youth I made supplication in prayer‘ ; 
4And I will seek her out even to the end. 
15 °She blossomed like a ripening grape*, 
My heart rejoiced in her®. 
My foot trod ‘in her footstep', 
From my youth £1 learned Wisdom®. 












aa ) is mutilated ; all thal ts keft ts T Ayi “ux (I was young’)=&. From here fo v. 13a incl. & 
is wanking bb G& elyrnca cogray mpodavas ev mpooevyy pov ce In ® this clause stands as 0. 16.a, which 
it has displaced: Cx evavte vaov yévouw wept avtns dl Wanting in W &e heading e&ivénoe &s mepxdtovea 
oragudy (Bickel, cp. Sept. of Amos ix. 13) for «& avbovs ws mepxatovons oradvuans : cp. © et effloruit tanquam 
praecox uva 1 Reading AV2NI (Smend) for ANON: G ev evburns: H S+'O Lord’ 


&-& Gi tyvevov aurny 


x. the Shield of Abraham. Cp. Gen. xv. 1; Ps. xviii. 2, and Skemounch ‘Esreh i: ‘ Blessed art Thou, the Shield 
of Abraham.’ 

xi. the Rock of Isaac. Cp. Deut. xxxii. 4; 2 Sam. sxiii. 3; Ps. xviii. 2, xlii. 9, Ixxi. 3; Is. xxx. 29, li. 1; in She- 
moneh‘ Esreh xviii the expression ‘ Rock of our life’ occurs. 

xii, the Mighty One of Jacob. Cp. Gen. xlix.24; Ps. cxxxil. 2, 5; Isa. i. 24, xlix. 26, Ix. 16, and Skemoneh ‘Esreh 
i: ‘blessed art Thou, 0 Lord our God, and God of our fathers, God of Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, the 
great. the mighty, and the fearful God, 

xii. that hath chosen Zion. Cp. Ps. Isxviii. 68, cxxxii. 13, cxxxv. 21, and Shemoneh ‘Esrch xvii: ‘Be pleased, 
O Lord our God, with Thy people Israel, and their prayer; and set up again the sacrificial service for the altar 
of Thine House... And may our eyes behold Thy merciful return to Zion. Llessed art Thou who restorest Thy 
Shekinah to Zion.’ (On the withdrawal of the Skesizah from earth, and the reasons for this, see the Midrash 
Bereshith Rabba, c. 19; the passage is given in the authors’ Zhe Religion and Worship of the Svnagogue*, p. 219.) 

xiv. King of the kings of kings. Cp. the title ‘God of gods, and Lord of lords’ in Deut.x. 17. In Shemoneh 
‘Esreh the title ‘King’ is applied to God five times, and in xi occur the words: ‘Reign Thou over us, O Lord, 
alone in loving-kindness and mercy.’ In Pérge Aboth iv. 32 occurs the expression: ‘The King of the kings of 
kings, the Holy One, blessed be He.’ 

xv, xvi. These two verses are identical with Ps. cxlviii. 14. 
(c) LI. 13-30 (A Poem). 

The Poem (7v. 13~30) which follows is an acrostic, each verse beginning with the letters of the Hebrew alphabet 
in their order ; this had already been discerned by Lickell before the discovery of the Hebrew text (see the Zeitschrift 
(Ur katholische Theologie, vi. 326-330; 1882). 

13. When I was yet young. Cp. vi. 18; Wisd. vili. 2. : ; : 

before I wandered abroad. For this use of rAavacOa cp. xxxiv. 11 (= G xxxi. 12); Ben-Sira refers to his travels 
Iso in xxxix. 4, 
14. In my youth. Smend is probably right in regarding évavre raov of G as a mistake for ev vedryti pou (= DY). 
in prayer. ¢v mpocevyy pou of G belongs here, not in v.130. : 

15. My heart... This clause was probably longer originally ; it is unduly short as it stands. 

_ in her footstep. See critical note; G&, as Smend points out, may have read MWNI (‘in her footstep’) but 
usunderstood it; cp. Job xxiii. 11, ‘ My foot hath held fast to His steps’; for #) as it stands cp. Ps. xxv. 5, xxv. 3. 

Ilearned. Smend suggests the reading “NPN (‘1 tracked’); cp. G, which certainly gives a better parallel to the 

receding clause. For #) as it stands cp. Ps. Ixxi. 17; Prov. xxx. 3. 


DD 


SIRACH 51. 16-23 


G 16"I bowed down mine ear a little and received her’, 
ww And much knowledge did I find'; 
17 ‘And! her yoke was glorious to me*, 
™ And to my Teacher do I offer thanks". 
18 "I purposed to do good” <with her?®, 
°° And PI was not put to shame’, for I found her°°. 
19 My soul was attached‘ to her, 
‘And I turned not away my face from her”; 
G “I spread forth my hands to the heaven above§, 
in ‘And for ever and ever I will not go astray from her'. 
"My hand opened her gates, 
And I entered unto her, and looked upon her*. 
20 YJ set my soul aright” “after her™, 
* And I found her in her’ purity * ; 
. i gat me understanding ?through her guidance’. 
G * Therefore °I shall not be forsaken>*. l\ 


i 21 My inward part was troubled* “like an oven“ “to look upon her®, 
Therefore have I gotten® a good possession. 
22 Jahveh gave fme the reward of my lips’, 
And “with my tongue? do I praise Him. 


23 Turn in® unto me, ye unlearned, 
And lodge in my house of instruction. 





















hh 7his clause has been displaced by 14a in B i G&+epavte: Sah+‘because of her* (Send) ik G 
Mpoxony €yevero pot ev auTy I>, bul the 11s required as the sixth letter of the alphabet, this being the sixth clause 
mem GF 7@ didovre pot codtay doo dofav n-0 OF SrevonOny yap Tov momoat avtny ° A word has fallen out here 
00-00 OF xat e(nhwaa ( perhaps a mistake for e(yrnca = BW) ro ayabow Kat ov py acxurbo PP Reading Wir (= &) 
Jor JERR xd (‘1 will not turn back’) 9 & diapepayiota (reading ALY for Ape): 3 ‘clave’. TT Gr xu 
ev mromoet Aipou SenkpiBacapny 8-8 Wanting in B®, 20 a stands in place of i t-t Gi cae ra ayvonpata aurns exevOnoa 
uu &> v-v Reading *wai nw (=&) for “3 -nn3 WW Gr ets avtyy = XX Oh" wrongly transposes this and 
the next clause YG S >‘her’ 22 Reading, with Smend, anbanny for andnnn (‘from the beginning’ 
= & 3) a-a Only the first word and one letter of the second word are left in ® b-b S ‘I shall not 
forsake her’ ¢ 3 ‘burned’ ce-ee Ck > dd Oi extarnoat avrqy e ® $+‘in her’ 1-f @& yAwooar 
pot pioOov pov S-S G& ev aury h Reading yo (= 8) for 3: G eyypware 


16, I bowed down mine ear. Cp. iv. 8, vi. 53. 

17. her yoke... Cp. vi. 24, 30, and v. 26 of this chapter. 
to my Teacher. The Teacher is, of course, God. 

18. The text is very corrupt here, and must be emended with the help of &. 

19. In this verse @ apparently had a text before it which in part differed from that of 3] as now extant. 
My hand opened her gates. For the thought of Wisdom having her dwelling-house cp. xiv. 23-25, Prov. ix. 1 ff. 
and looked upon her. Cp. xv. 7, ‘Sinners shall not see her.” 

20. understanding. Lit. ‘heart’; cp. Prov. xv. 32, xix. 8, where the same verb as here is used (3P). 

21. My inward part was troubled. Cp. Jer. xxxi. 20. 

Therefore have I gotten... Cp. Prov. iv. 7. 

22. the reward of my lips. 1.e. success as a teacher. 

23. Turnin... Cp. Prov. ix. 4, 16. 
house of instruction. The eth ha-.Widrash, or Beth Midrash, is the technical name for the ‘house’ where 

students gathered together for instruction in the Law. Great scholars had their own ‘houses’ where they gathered 
pupils together, The Beth ha-Afidrash of Ben-Sira is the earliest of which we know; in Yama 35 6 (T. Babli) 
mention is made of the one in which Shemaiah and Abtalion taught, and which Hillel, when a youth, could attend only 
after having paid an admission-fee to the janitor ; ‘ whether or not this charge of a fee, so contradictory to the maxim of 
the men of the Great Synagogue (4é0fhi.1,“‘ Raise up many disciples”), was a political measure of the time, it seemingly 
stands in connexion with a principle pronounced by the Shammaites (4é, A. NV., A. iii, B. iv, ed. Schechter, p. 14) that 
“only those who are wise, humble, and of goodly, well-to-do parentage should be taught the Law”. On the other hand, 
the Hillelites insisted that “ all. without exception, should partake of the privilege, inasmuch as many transgressors In 
Israel, when brought nigh to the Law, brought forth righteous, pious, and perfect men”? (JZ, iii. 117 4). Ben-Sua 
says distinctly that the wisdom was to be acquired ‘ without money’; see 7. 25 and cp. Vedarim 36 a (T. Babli): “As 
I have taught you without payment, saith God, so must you do likewise.” Reference is made (Zanna debe Eliyahu B. 
ix [x], xvi, and elsewhere) to the Beth ha-.\/idi ash in the Temple (cp. Matt. xxi. 23, xxvi. 55 : Luke ii. 46, xx. 1, XX1- 37: 
John xviii. 20), which was called Beth ha-Jidrash ha-gadol, ‘the Great house of instruction.’ 
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SIRACH 51. 24-30 


24 ‘How long will ye lack ‘these things®'? 
And (how long) shall your soul be so! athirst ? 
2; | open my mouth and speak “of her, 
Acquire Wisdom” for yourselves without money. 
26 Bring® your necks under her yoke, 
PAnd her burden Ict your soul bear" ; 
15he is nigh unto them that seek her4, 
‘And he that is intent (upon her) findeth her. 
27 Behold with your eycs that °F laboured but (little)* therein‘, 
“And abundance of peace” have I found*. 
28 “ }Tearken to my teaching, (though ye be but) a few*”, 
And much Ssilver and¥ gold shall ye acquire thereby. 
29 May my? soul delight *in my Veshzbah* ; 
And ye shall not be put to shame "in singing my praise >. 
30 Work your work ‘in righteousness °, 
And He will give you“ your reward in its time. 


*[Blessed be Jahveh ; and praised be His Name to generations. 

Thus far the words of Simeon the son of Jeshua‘, who is called Ben-Sira. 

The Wisdom of Simeon, the songaf Jeshua‘, the son of Eleazar. the son of Sira. 
May the Name of Jahveh be bie from now and unto eternity.]|° 


11 G& Kae (m8 A) om vorepero Oat (vorepetre NA) Acyere ev rovrots k-k /7¥, ‘from these things and those things’ 
1 Lif. ‘very’ n-M & > nG&> © & vrobere UP Gi xa emdeEac6a y Wyn vpow madear (= 8) 
"4 G& eyyus eotw evpew avTnv Dat (US 88 Reading, with Smend, TY jp (= GS) for cn ao ones pup 
(‘I was small and J persisted ’) tG> uu Reading, with Smend. ANID NNO AIAN for... TANS 
(‘ and I found her,-—peace ‘) ¥ G + eparra WSS Ih) ee teb et) (¢ many DE Ok peracyere waderay ev TOAA@ aprOpw 
apyupiou * Reading BOW. (= &) for sny2a (‘in my youth’) YY &> 2G S- your’ a2 Ok ep 
Ty eAces avrov: S ‘in my repentance’ b-b @& ev aweove. avrov c-e Smend would read ny x3, Peters 
ny 3255 (Ge) d SoG S: 2> e-e & ‘Wisdom of Jesus, son of Sirach’: 55 70 248 254 * Blessed 


be the Lord for ever; Amen, Amen’: & * Blessed be God for ever, and praised be His Name to generations. 
Thus far the words of Jeshua‘ the son of Simeon that is called the son of Asira [so also Syro-Hex, but some 
Syriac MSS. read Sirach|. The writing of the Wisdom of Bar Sira is ended’. Zhe subscription varies in the 
Syriac MSS. ; 


24. shall your soul be so athirst. Cp.Is.lv.1; Amos vili. 11. Cp. Pirge Adoth i. 4: ‘ Let thy house be a meeting- 
house for the wise, and powder thyself in the dust of their feet ; and drink their words with thirstiness.’ 

25. without money. Cp. Is. lv. 1, 2, and the Talmudic quotation in the note on v. 23. 

26. her yoke. Cp. wv. 17, vi. 25. 

he that is intent. D2 }N13, lit. ‘that giveth his soul’. 

27. (little). For the use of jOP in a temporal sense cp. Is. liv. 7. 

28. (though ye be but) a few. For this use of 15D!21 cp. Gen. xxxiv. 30; Deut. iv. 27. 

And much silver... Cp. Pirge Aéoth ii. 19: ‘if thou hast learned much Torah, they give thee much reward ; 
and faithful is the maker of thy work, who will pay thee the reward of thy work ; and know that the recompense of the 
reward of the righteous is for the time to come.’ 

29. Veshibah. i.e. Circle of hearers, later an Academy of learmng. ‘At first the Beth ha-Midrash was the place 
where the Vesizbah assembled. ... Later, when the number of students increased, it became necessary to hold the 
sessions in a separate large hall adjoining the Beth ha-A/idrash, and this hall was known by the name of Veshzbah’ 
VE, xii. 595.2). For ‘ne G read ‘Ny. (‘in His salvation,’ referring it to God), while 5 read *NIt'a (‘in my 
repentance ’), ueither understanding, presumably, what was meant by the Veshich. 

in singing my praise. ‘N7t'.. 

30. Work your work. i.e. the work of seeking wisdom. 

in righteousness. The reading of €t 3S, ‘ before the time,’ is probably the correct one, the reference being to the 
time of final reckoning ; cp. John ix. 4. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 


INTRODUCTION 


§1. SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE BOOK. 


TuE Book of Wisdom has long enjoyed the reputation of being the most attractive and 
interesting book in the Apocrypha. Nor is the reputation undeserved if attention is confined 
to the first ten or eleven chapters. In these chapters both thought and expression are of a high 
order. The thought, it is true, is not that of a systematic or consistent thinker. but of a writer 
imbued with a strongly religious spirit ; one who felt the stress and perplexity of life and suffering, 
and yet resisted the temptation to abandon—like many of his co-religionists—his ancestral belief 
in a God of righteousness. These thoughts are expressed in the ancient Hebrew style of parallelism ; 
in spite of rare words, the languagé is vigorous and the construction simple: the impression that 
he was well acquainted with the literature and philosophy of Greece grows upon one the more the 
book is studied, and he is not without boldness in revising some of the traditional beliefs of his 
religion. 

The work falls naturally into three sections: (1) cc. i to vi. 8; (2) vi. 9 to xi. 1; (3) xi. 2 to xix. 
The first section has been well called ‘the book of eschatology’; it portrays in vivid contrast the 
different destinies which await the righteous and the ungodly who oppress them, The impious 
and defiant speech of the ungodly, the picture of their despair and remorse after death, and the 
description of the divine vengeance upon them are the outstanding literary features in this part of 
the book. The religious teaching also of this section is interesting and important. The writer 
enunciates the doctrine of immortality immediately after death, denies that suffering presupposes 
sin, refuses to admit that early death is necessarily a calamity, or that childlessness is a mark of 
divine displeasure. It would be difficult to find five other chapters in the Old Testament Scriptures 
with so much departure from traditional views. 

The second section consists of the panegyric on Wisdom which gives its name to the book. 
In beautiful and eloquent language the attractions of Wisdom as a heavenly Being are set forth. 
‘Wisdom is radiant and fadeth not away’; she seeks to know those that are worthy of her, and 
leads them to the enjoyment of immortality in the presence of God. According to the testimony 
of Solomon, who now speaks, her treasures are bestowed upon mankind in answer to prayer. The 
fine description of Wisdom is continued, and culminates in the statement that ‘she is a breath of 
the power of God, and a clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty ' (vii. 25). Solomon is not the 
only one who has been favoured by her. She guided the great ones of old, rescued them from all 
their troubles, and finally brought the holy nation itself out of captivity and ‘ prospered their works 
by the hand of a holy prophet’ (xi. 1). 

From this point onward a great change takes place. We have no longer a poem extolling 
goodness and celebrating Wisdom, but a Midrash in glorification of the Jews. 

From xi. 2 to the end of the book we have an historical retrospect of Israel in Egypt and in the © 
wilderness, broken by a dissertation on the origin and evils of idolatry in cc. xiii, xiv, xv. Chapters xi 
and xii with xvi to xix contrast the lot of Israel in the wilderness with that experienced by the 
Egyptians during the plagues. The writer sets himself to prove the two propositions that ‘ By 
what things a man sins, by these he is punished’ (xi. 16), and ‘ By what things their foes were 
punished, by these they in their need were benefited ’ (xi. 5). First, the punishments of the Egyptians 
are said to have been framed in accordance with a variety of the /ex ¢alionis.— This is shown most 
clearly in the plagues of frogs, lice, and flies. Because the Egyptians worshipped despicable animals, 
by despicable animals they were punished. But the writer's power of drawing parallels does not 
end here. He goes further and gives examples to prove his other contention that what was noxious 
to the Egyptians was beneficial to Israel. Historical facts are ingeniously selected and opposed to 
one another ; if the main facts are intractable, the details are made to furnish the required lesson. 
If he cannot get a positive comparison, a negative one will do. The comparisons are mostly forced, 
except in the case of the last plague, where the slaying of the firstborn had a double effect. It 
punished the Egyptians and at the same time freed Israel. The first of these ideas, appropriateness 
of retribution, was doubtless based on Exod. iv. 22-23: ‘Thus saith the Lord, Israel is my son, 
my firstborn: . . . (because) thou hast refused to let him go, behold, I will slay thy son, thy firstborn.’ 
The second seems to be peculiar to this book. 
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In cc. xiii-xv the author discourses on idolatry and its attendant evils. He treats the worship 
of the heavenly bodies with some leniency, only marvelling that the worshippers did not go a step 
farther and find the Sovereign Lord of all through His works.- He then turns to idolatry proper, 
and following Isa. x] pours scorn and sarcasm on those who worship a crooked piece of wood for 
which the workman can find no use save as an object of worship: a piece of wood not sound 
enough to be used for the building of a ship. The origin of idolatry is sketched after the manne 
of Euhemerus, and the methods of a second idol-maker—the worker in clay—held up to derision. 7 

After this digression the writer turns once more to the Egyptians; and from here to the end 
the contrast between Egypt and Israel is resumed.. The work concludes with a repetition of 
a favourite theme of the writer, that the world fights for the righteous: the elements by thcir 
transmutation into one another are used by God to punish the Egyptians and defend Israel. 

The book is included in the so-called Wisdom Literature of the Hebrews, the chief object of 
which is to discuss the problem of life and its conditions. Some of the writers limited their teaching 
to directing men aright in their social relations. They saw that much of the failure and unhappiness 
of life arose from disregard of prudential considerations and rightly laid emphasis on this. Small 
troubles were the result of imprudence; serious troubles the result of deliberate wrongdoing ; there- 
fore. to avoid trouble small or great, be prudent and abstain from wrongdoing. We have examples 
ofthis teaching in Proverbs and Sirach. But the teaching of experience showed that this doctrine was 
very imperfect. The rich oppressed the poor, however prudent and pious the poor might be; and 
in times of religious persecution or national trial the theory broke down utterly. Some teachers 
faced these perplexing facts and tried to account otherwise for the mystery of suffering. Here they 
deserted the role of the sage inculcating prudential precepts, and became religious rather than moral 
teachers (though the difference would hardly be recognized by a Jew), endeavouring to penetrate the 
mysteries of God and explain them to suffering humanity.. We have examples of this in Job, 
Ecclesiastes, and the well-known Psalms, xxxvii, xlix, and Ixxiii. It is to this last division that the 
writer of Wisdom, cc. i-x, belongs: the later chapters, xi to xix, have nothing in common with either 
class of Wisdom literature. 

The authorship of the book is unknown. It is perhaps the work of more than one writer, and 
dates probably from after 50 B.C. St. Paul undoubtedly knew and used the book, Romans and 
Ephesians showing clear traces of its influence; some other parts of the Ncw Testament also 
show points of contact with it. 


§2. TITLE. 


The earliest mention of the book is perhaps found in p. 11 a, line 8 of the Muratorian Canon 
(A.D. 200). There the title is ‘ Sapientia ’’, with the added words ‘ ab amicis Salomonis in honorem 
ipsius scripta’. Clement of Alexandria, head of the Catechetical School A. D. 190-203, speaks of it 
under the title Wisdom of Solomon. Tertullian (czca 2co) quotes it as the Wisdom of Solomon. 
Origen (d. 250) speaks of it in the same way as Clement. Cyprian (d. 258) quotes it as Solomon or 
the Wisdom of Solomon. The Latin version has ‘Liber Sapientiae’; the Peshitta, ‘The great Wisdom 
of Solomon.’ : 

In the fourth-century MSS. s and B the title is Sadopevtos and Sadwpwvos respectively. The 
Alexandrine fifth-century MS. has SoAonwrtos. Jerome (d. 420), who recognizes that the book is 
pseudepigraphic, says it was entitled ‘Sapientia Salomonis’. Only the Latin omits the name of 
Solomon, and this may be due to Jerome's influence: although he did not alter the translation— 
“calamo temperavi’ he says—he may have altered the title. 


$3. THE MSS. 


The most important uncials, 8 A and B, contain the book in its entirety. C (Codex Ephraim) 
contains viii. 5—xii. 10, xiv. 19—xvii. 18, xviii. 24—-xix. 22. V (23), eighth-ninth century, contains the 
pvhole. The cursives mentioned in Holmes and Parsons are numbered 23 (but this isa mistake: 23 
fs an uncial and is now called V), 55, 68, 106, 155 (omits vi. 22-Xvi. 19), 157, 248, 253, 254, 261, 296. 
According to Klostermann (Axalecta, Leipzig, 1895) 55 does not contain Wisdom. lostermann has 
*xamined 248 and 253, while Nestle (Urtext und Ubersetzungen) has investigated the readings of 68, 
b 6, 157, 253, and 296. Of the cursives 248 seems to be the most important. It is frequently 
iJuoted by Prof. Margoliouth in FRAS, 1890, and Sanday and Headlam (Romaus, p. 51 note) say, 
Cod. 248 embodies very ancient elements.’ Grimm and Feldmann quote certain Parisian MSS. 
ollated by Thilo of Halle, who contemplated an edition of the book (¢, 1825). } : 
The text of B is given in Swete, O.7. in Greek, with the variants of’ A and C. Many interesting 
ariants in the cursives are given in Grimm, Holtzmann, and especially Feldmann. Feldmann’s 
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investigation (Yevtmatcrialien s. B. der W., Freiburg im B., 1902) is by far the most thorough yet 
published. 
$4. THE VERSIONS. 


The Latin version is the Old Latin ; Jerome did not touch it: he says ‘calamo temperavi’. It 
is generally faithful to the Greek, but includes several lines not in any Greek MS., one of which 
(ii. 8) is undoubtedly, another (i. 15) possibly, genuine; a third (v. 14) a very intelligent gloss: 
others, e.g. ii. 17, vi. 1, 23, vii. 11, ix. 19, Xi. 5, are glosses pure and simple. The text has been 
exhaustively examined by Thielmann in the Archiv fiir lat. Lex. und Grait., 1893, pp. 235-277.-! 
Like previous investigators, Thielmann comes to the conclusion that the home of the version is North 
Africa. This he proves by full lists of words and constructions in Wisdom, only found elsewhere 
in North African Latin. A short list of such words is given in §4 of Westcott’s article on 
Wisdom in Smith’s DB; a longer list may be found in Deane, /udex //. As Tertullian and 
Cyprian used it, the version is placed by Thielmann in the latter half of the second century. 

The Syriac (Peshitta) version is full of mistakes and paraphrases, but is of great interest on 
account of its striking relationship to the Latin. Prof. Margoliouth points out that the Peshitta 
agrees with the Latin ‘in a way which cannot be the result of chance’. This relationship is 
probably that of assistant to the Latin translator. The reverse could not be the case, since, if 
the Syriac translator had had the Latin to refer to, he would have made far fewer mistakes. 
Both the Latin and the Syriac are from earlier Greek MSS. than any we now possess. 

Some interesting instances of agreement between the Syriac and Latin, besides those mentioned 
by Prof. Margoliouth on p. 279, RAS, 1890, are as follows: v. 14, x. 5, 12 (see note), xiv. 2, 
and especially xiv. 19, of which Prof. Margoliouth says ‘the Latin rendering can only be accounted 
for as a rendering of either the Syriac or the (supposed Hebrew) original’. 

There are numerous additions in the form of explanatory glosses, e.g. the proper names in 
c. x, Cain, Noah, Abraham, Lot, Jacob and Joseph, are inserted, and in xix. 17 (Syr. 16) éxetvou 
rightly explained as the men of Sodom. 

The text has been thoroughly examined by Joseph Holtzmann, Die Pesch. s. B. der W.,, 
pp. 152, Freiburg im B., 1903. Of his conclusions, the two following deserve mention here: (1) 
the language of the copy before the translator was Greek, as is shown by mistranslations which could 
only have arisen from a misunderstanding of the Greek; (2) the Syriac version was used by the 
translator of the Latin version, therefore its date must be earlier. 

The other versions (except the Arabic—which is said to be very late—twelfth century or later) 
have been examined by Feldmann, who has collated the Coptic (Sahidic), Syro-Hexaplaric, and 
Armenian, and given the variants of each. He then (pp. 41-84) gives a most useful enumeration, 
with frequent discussions, of the various readings throughout the book. 


$5. DATE. 


The difficulty of arriving at a satisfactory date for the book is seen from the differences which 
exist between scholars as to the period of its composition. Grimm dates it 145-50 B.C., Thackeray 
130-100 B. C., Gregg 125-100 B.c., Gfrérer 100 B.C., Bousset under the Empire, Farrar 40 A. D. 

An indisputable fevaznus a quo is obtained from the fact that the writer made use of the 
LXX version of Isaiah, but that may be no later than 200 b.c. By common consent this date 
is far too early. It is, however, possible to get a later date for the zerminus a quo. If the line 
in « Enoch v. 7 is the source of Wisd. iii. g the book must be later than the translation of Enoch 
into Greek, which was probably undertaken as a whole, seeing that the fragments which survive 


include chapter Ixxxix. The latest part of Enoch consists of chapters xxxvii to xxi, and the date — 


of this according to Charles is 94-79 B.c. We may suppose Enoch to have been translated at 
some date between 70 and 50 1:.C. and adopt this period as the zrminus a que. 

Mr. Thackeray dates the book 130-100 b.C. on the ground that the two forms ovdes and 
ov@ets occur in it, a characteristic which he would assign to that period (Gr. of O. T. Gk., p. 62). 
On the ground, however, that only the 6 forms of ovée’s occur in LX X Proverbs, he assigns that book 
to about Ico B.C., making it later than Wisdom. But it is difficult to believe that the author of 
Wisd. i-xi was not acquainted with LXX Proverbs. If he was not, we must delete iii. 11 and 


vi. 12 ¢ as interpolations based on Prov. i. 7 and viii. 12 6. It is no doubt possible that these lines ” 
may be interpolations, but it is more difficult to get rid of mdpedpov yap ebpioes tov TVAGY avTOD 


(vi. 14), which seems to be a reminiscence of Prov. 1. 21 émlt 8€ aAas byvacTev Tmapedpever, and Vill. 2 


= A a n ’ . > ae * a - os { 
Tapa yap mUAats duvactéy Tapedpever. Possibly, too, aypvmvew in Wisd. vi. 15 is a reminiscence of the 


1 ‘There is an earlier work by Thielmann, Die lat. Ubers. d. Buches der Weisheit (Leipzig, 1872). 
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same word in Prov. viii. 34. | Moreover, the general description of Wisdom in c. vi. 9-16 seems 
based on that in Prov. i and viii. 

Further, if the LX. version of Proverbs was not in existence when Wisdom was written—and 
this would be the case if Mr. Thackeray’s dates are accepted—we must assume that the author was 
able to consult Proverbs in the Hebrew, and yet that he resorted to the Greek for such an important 
book as Isaiah. It seems impossible to deny that in c. ii. 12 he accepted the erroneous LXX trans- 
lation of Isa. ili. 10 (as the writer of the second part accepted that of Isa. xliv. 20). This would bea 
strange circumstance if he were able to read the original. 

The evidence, therefore, is strongly in favour of assuming the dependence of Wisdom on LXX 
Proverbs. We may, however, with Mr. Thackeray accept a date for Proverbs subsequent to Sirach, 
i.€. subsequent to 130 B.C., and take the order as Sirach, Proverbs, Wisdom. This would strengthen 
the conjecture made above that the date of Wisdom is not earlicr than the middle of the first 
century B.C. 

The terminus ad quem depends on the undoubted use made of the book by St. Paul: this 
would require a date not later than the first few years of our era: it would take some little 
time for the book to acquire a reputation and get into circulation. Grimm points out (page 34) 
that the writer’s apparent ignorance of the Alexandrine doctrine of the Logos points to a date 
earlier than Philo. More than that, as Philo did not expound his doctrine of the Logos as though it 
originated with him, the date of Wisdom must be earlier than the acceptance of this doctrine by the 
Jewish scholars of Alexandria. This argument is no doubt valid, but it only means that the book 
must be earlier than the student life of Philo, which may be placed from 5 B.C. to A.D. 5. To place 
the book on this account a hundred years earlier than Philo, as Gregg does, seems quite uncalled for 
But ignorance of the Alexandrine Logos doctrine can only affect the date of the first part of the 
book ; the second part may with Bousset (Aeligion des Fudenthums, p. 35) be dated after the beginning 
of the Empire (say 30 B. C.), on account of xiv. 17, where the likeness of an aéseut ruler is mentioned. 

The present writer inclines to a date between 50 and 30 B.C. for the first part of the book, and 
30 B.C. to A. D. 10 for the second part, which was written in continuation of part 1. 


$6. CoMmrosiTE NATURE. 


The unity of the book was carly disputed. In the eighteenth century the French scholar 
Houbigant pronounced the work to be composite, and was followed by Eichhorn, Bretschneider, and 
others. Houbigant divided the book at the end of ch. ix ; Eichhorn, whose position is here adopted, 
at xi 1; Bretschneider, at vi. 8 and xii, taking ch. xi as the work of a redactor. Gfrorer (1835) 
and Grimm (1860) upheld the unity of the book. the former speaking with scorn of Eichhorn, 
the latter with respect ; and the deservedly great influence of Grimm caused subsequent scholars 
to accept his decision. In 1900 Siegfried called it ‘the well-arranged product of a single author’. 

In 1903, however, Lincke in Samaria und seine Propheten divided the book into two parts. 
He attributed cc. i-xii. 8 to a writer living in Samaria in the time of the Seleucidae. It was a 
polemic against the hierocracy at Jerusalem. Ch. xii. 9 to the end is Alexandrian. 

In the same year Stevenson. in IF tsdom and the Fewish Apoc. Writings, a little volume in the 
Temple Bible Series, offered another division of the book. He agrees very nearly with Lichhorn 
in making the first part end at xi. 4; but in the remainder of the book he sees three different 
compositions—viz. (1) cc. xiii-xv, the section on idolatry; (2) xi. 21t—Nii. 22, the section on the 
love and mercy of God; (3) the strictly historical part, xi. 5-20, xii. 23-27, XVi-XIx. 

In 1904 Weber, in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift, attempted another analysis. He also divided the 
book into four parts: cc. i-v, the book of eschatoiogy; cc. vi-x, the Book of Wisdom proper ; 
c. xi to the end, the book of the method of retribution; in this last part the chapters on idolatry 
-(xili-xv) are an insertion. Feldmann, in 476. Zeitsch. 1909, pp. 140-150, criticized and rejected 
‘Weber's attempt, scarcely noticing Lincke’s work. 

Kohler in the Fezzsk Enucycl. maintains the composite authorship, apparently following Eichhorn. 
Toy in the Excy. Bib. and Ency. Lrit. thinks that the question admits of no certain answer. 

The arguments for the unity of the book (some of which are given by Grimm) may be set 
forth as follows: (1) Use of certain unusual words and expressions throughout the book—ce. g. the 
word peradAevw is used in the same erroneous meaning in both parts, iv. 12 and xvi. 25; dazdropos, 
a word which occurs nowhere else in the Greek Bible, is found in v. 20, 22, vi. 5, Xi. 10, Nii. 9, 
XViil. 15; davadxpitos inv. 18, xviii. 16, nowhere else in the Greek Bible; xiPéyAvs, it. 16, xv. g, only 
twice besides in the Greek Bible ; svyyrwords, vi. 6, xiii. 8, nowhere else in the Greek Bible. The phrase 
év ower is found in iii. 4, vii. 9, viii. 11, xiv. 17, xv. 19, but nowhere else in the Greek Bible (but see 
below) ; Oypiov Ovpoél, vii. 20, xvi. 5, and Aoytopol dovrevot, i. 5 and xi. 15, both seem to be unique 
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phrases ; marradvvapos, vii. 23, Xi. 17, Xvill. 15, yeodys, IX. 15, Xv- 13, div, iX. 3, XI. 15, Seepevrau, 
vi. 3, Xili. 7, occur nowhere else in the Greek Bible; kxaxdreyros, i. 4, xv. 4, only once besides, 
4 Macc. vi. 14. (2) The same extensive vocabulary, the similar use of compound and poetical 
words, assonances, and the like. (3) The rhythmical structure (see Thackeray, 7S, vol. vi, 
p. 232) throughout the book. (4) The use of philosophic theories in both parts—e.g. in part 1 
the Stoic doctrine of the world-soul, in part 2 the Stoic doctrine of the metabolism of the four 
elements. (5) Omission of proper names in both parts."| (6) The occurrence in both parts of the 
striking conception of the ‘ world fighting for the righteous’, which is found in v. 17, 20, xvi. 17, 24, 
xviii. 24 (perhaps), and xix. 6. The most formidable argument is the first. Many scholars would 
feel that the use of peraAAevw alone decides the question. 

The arguments for the composite nature of the book are :-— 

(1) The difference in style, presentation, and tone. 

(2) The omission of all reference to Wisdom in xi. 2 to the end, except in one doubtful 
passage. 

(3) The abandonment of the transcendental view of the Deity. 

(4) The absence of any reference to the doctrine of immortality, except a passing reference 
in XV. 3. 

(5) Abandonment of parallelism. 

(6) The numerous and striking linguistic differences. 

The first five points may be explained away ; it may be said that the writer is a philosopher 
in the first part, a preacher in the second ; the sixth point, however, is more troublesome. 

The most striking linguistic difference is found in the very different proportions in which 
certain particles are used? in the two parts—e.g. per is used three times only in the first part, 
Vv. 13, Vil. 1, 30, and twenty-seven times (according to Swete’s text) in the second, xi. 6, 10, 
Nill. [, 9, 16, U7, xiv. 2, 8) 9, XV. 9, 17, XVI. 8, 9, Tg, 1) 21, Xvil. 5. 15, XVilly 1,3) 4 7) LOsme 
xix. 5, 10, 14. 6€ is also unequally distributcd, with fifty-two occurrences in part 1, eighty- 
two in part 2. ta occurs seven times in the first part, viz. 11. 19, vi. 9, 21, ix. 2, 10, x. 8, 12, and 
twenty-one times in part 2—c¢.¢. xi. 16, xii. 2. 7, 8, 13, 22, xiii. 9, 16, xiv. 4, 17, xvi. 3, 11, 14, 19, 
22, 23, 26, xviii. 6, 19, Xix. 4,6. a@AAd occurs four times in the first part, vi. 22, vill. 16, x. 8, 13, 
and seventeen times in part 2. viz. xi. 19, 20. xii. 8, xiii. 2,6, xiv. 22, 31, xv. 7, 9, 12, Xvi. 7, 12, 
18, 26, xvill. 20, 22, XIx. I5, and in connexion with this peroy is of course more frequent in the 
second part than in the first. yd» occurs 52 times in the first part, as against 102 in the second; 
xat yap twice in the first part, twelve times in the second. 

In addition to these considerable differences the following smaller differences in the use of 
particles exist :— 


dvev, XIV. 4, XIX, 13. (Gre, IX. Q, XI, Q, 13, XVI. 5, MIN. IT. £7. 

eira, XIV. 16, 22, xvii. 16. -, WOTE, V. 3, XIV. 15, XVI. 18, 19, NVI. 20. 

éwet, XVII. 12, XIX. 15. (rére, Vv. 1, Xi. 8, XIV. 15, NVI. 25, XVIll. 17, 20. 

€ql, X= 7; Mil OG) Nive 22) MING SO: mas. V. 5, Vi. 22, x1. 8, 9, 25, Kili. 9, XVi. 4, XIX. 10, 


mudu, X. 4, Xt, 8, xiv. 1, XVi. 23, NIX. 6. 
ava7uadu, XIX. 21. 


This gives seven of these particles in part 1 to thirty-six in part 2. 


The distribution of some other words is worthy of notice. The following occur only in the 
first part :— 


Gpery, 1V. 1, V. 13, Vill. 7. oypetor, V. 11, 13, Vill. 8, x. 16. 
mudeta, 1. 5, H. 12, Hi. TI, VI. 17, Vil. 4. Kuréw, V. IT. 
tpiBo, i a metaphorical sense, ii. 15, v. 7, vi. 16, Kivnons, il. 2, Vi. 2.4. 
ix. 18, x. 10 (in xiv. 3 the singular is used in a | | xeryrexds, vil. 24. 
literal sense). (aan is in both parts, vil. 22 applied to Wisdom, 
érOvpéopar, il. 14, Vi. 15, Vil. 15, 1X. 13. xill. 11 applied to a tree, nowhere else in the 
€GXATOS, ii. 16, iil. 17, iv. 19. Greek Bible. 
(ovrenp, Ni, 9; Mb Ty Tay Tis mTupoderu, 1. 8, Wh 75 > Heh, SL BS; sy Sh 


(otveais, IV. TI, 1X. 5. 
modvs is evenly distributed, but the compounds (seven) are all in part 1: woAvreAgs ii. 7; 


} The singularity of this largely disappears when we notice that Philo often omits the names of historical characters: 


see Fifa Mosis, Bk. 1, c. 42 (Caleb and Joshua), 43 (Edom), §9 (Reuben and Gad); Bk. ti, c. 10 (Lot) ; Bk. iii, ce. 21 © 


and 38 (Korah, Dathan, and Abiram). 

* It must be stated that the proportion of matter in the two parts is 112 to 13, or 23 to 26: the second part may 

be taken as one-eighth longer than the first: but in considering the particles it should be noticed that there are in 
B 556 stichoi in part I, to 568 in part 2. 
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modvyoros iV. 3, woAveTis iv. 16, ToAvpepis vii. 22, woAvTerpia vill. 8, moAV@povres ix. 15, TOALXpUrtos 
ii. 10, iv. &. 


The following words occur in the second part only :— 


dpapruave, Xi. 16, XI. 2, 1£, XIV. 31, XV. 2, 13. ioxtw, XI. 21, XI. 1, 9, XV. 16, XVI. 20, XIX. 20. 
dpréopat, Xl. 27, XVi. 16, XVII. 10. peyadtva, XIX. 22, peyddos, XI. 21, XIV. 22, peya- 
det, necesse est, XI. 19, XV. 12, xvi. 4, 28. Awotry XVI. 24. 

émttayy, XIV. 16, Xvi. 16, XIX. 6. Tpeyer, XI. TT, XIV. 15. 


The following differences occur in the two parts :— 
éxtoxomy, ll. 20, 1. 7, 9, 13, IV. 15, all in a favourable sense : Niv. 11, XIX. 15, In an unfavourable sense 
(pointed out first by Weber). 


Kav yap, IV. 4, 1X. 6; Kui yap édr, XV. 2. 


idvos Occurs eleven or twelve times: two of these occurrences being in part 1, the remaining 
nine or ten in part 2. This difference could hardly be connected with difference in subject- 
matter. 

The word 6éys occurs three times in the first part, eight times in the second. In the first part 
it is used in a metaphorical sense in the phrase ev oer; in the second, seven times literally, the 
eighth being doubtful. This should be considered with the similar cases of éztoxom# and tpifos. 

The distribution of ;Jéos and ¢) is worth noticing. ios occurs ten times in the first part and 
five times in the second, ¢@?} once in the first part and six times in the second. é&eraGw and éradw 
and its derivatives five times in the first part, once in the second; xoAd@w is a favourite word in 
part 2, cleven times as against once in part 1. This last, no doubt, is due to difference of subject- 
matter. The same rcason holds good for oodia, which occurs twenty-eight times in part 1 and 
twice in part 2. 

The use of compound words is considerable in both parts, but there are differences to be 
observed. Of compounds of éai there are nineteen in part I as against forty in part 2; compounds 
of apo have nine instances in part I as against twenty-two in part 2; pos seven in part 1 as against 
twenty in part 2; and iad five in part 1 as against twenty-five in part 2. Compounds of xaza@ are 
twenty-one in part 1 to thirty-four in part 2, of weré seven in part 1 to twelve in part 2. This 
gives sixty-eight of these compounds in part 1 to 153 in part 2. If the cumulative argument 
is worth anything, it should certainly be considered in deciding what weight should be assigned to 
these linguistic differences. 

The difference in style, presentation, and tone between the two parts is undeniable. In style, 
as Kichhorn says, ‘the first part is appropriate and concise, the second inappropriate, diffuse, 
exageerated, and bombastic’ (p. 145); though a few passages in part 2 may escape this censure. 

With the exception of iv. 15-17, where the text is in disorder, there are no specially difficult 
or doubtful passages in the first part. while there are scrious difficulties in xii. 5, 24, XV. 17, 
18 &, Iga, xvii. 6, 13. and xviii. 1, 2. It is also worth noting that the difference in style between 
the two parts led Siegfried, who accepts the unity of the book, to print his translation from xii. 1y 
to the end in prose. The presentation in the first part is varied: we have the author's own words, 

, the speech of the apostates, Solomon’s address and his prayer ; part 2 is one Continuous apostrophe 
to the Deity. In tone the second part is pervaded by a narrow and bitter Jewish spirit, which is 
| markedly absent from part 1. 

In answer to this latter point, it may be said that part 1 deals with Jews only; that there was 
no opportunity of displaying narrow national fecling towards the Gentiles. It must then be asked 
what, on the supposition of its unity, was the object of the second part of the book? how does it 
‘fit in with the object of the first part? The first part is a polemic against the apostate Jews of 
Alexandria, and an appeal to them, by the example of the wise king, to return to the worship of 
\Jehovah. But this object could hardly be helped forward by the contents of part 2. The teaching 
‘that by what things a man sins, by these he is punished, appears to be pointless with regard to the 
sins of the apostates. It is very far-fetched on the part of Bois to find this teaching in 1. 10. 
Again, these apostates who had adopted Greek or :picurean views of life were in no danger of 
Valling into idolatry ; they could scoff at the worshippers of a ‘rotten piece of wood’ as well as the 

wthor. The only way in which the appcal to history could be thought to influence them would be 
¥y pointing out that in plaguing the Egyptians and delivering Isracl, Jchovah had shown Himsclf 
o be the true God, and that the Egyptians themselves had confessed Him to be so; but in view 
f the sceptical and scoffing attitude of the apostates towards the miraculous, as recorded by Philo 
see end of note on i. 1), such an appeal could have no effect. It might uphold the courage of the 


uthful ; it could have no effect on unbelievers except to make them scoff the morc. 
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The difference in the view of the action of the Deity adopted in the two parts (pointed out in 
the note on xi. 2) is seen most plainly in two parallel passages, where the very functions assigned 
to Wisdom in part 1 are assigned directly to God in part 2. In vii. 22 Wisdom is marty rexviris. 
in viii. 6 tv Ovtay . . . Texvitis, While in xiii. 1 God Himself is called rexvirys. In viii. 1 it is said of 
Wisdom éorxet ra marta, in xv. 1 God is addressed directly as dtovx@y ta warta. Moreover, when 
Heinisch (p. 47) affirms the God of the Book of Wisdom to be the living persomal and almighty 
God of Israel, the passages he quotes in support of this position are drawn entirely from the second 
part of the book. He adduces xii. 18, xi. 17, 23, XVI. 13, 15, Xi. 22, xiii. 1-7. This testimony 
is all the more valuable as it is given quite unwittingly. It shows plainly what part of the book 
a writer must resort to in order to find the action of the Deity portrayed in Jewish fashion. 

In truth there are considerable difficulties in the way of accepting the unity of authorship 
which have not be@mct by its upholders. If we could assume that the writer of the second part 
had studied the first part carefully and wished to write a supplement to it, both resemblances 
and differences could be accounted for. 

The proofs adduced by Thackeray (¥7S, vi, pp. 232 ff.) and approved by Blass seem to show 
that the writer of the second part endeavoured to keep up the poetical forin of the first: for this 
reason, although the second part is very prosaic, it has been thought well to keep the verse form 
of the Revised Version throughout. 


$7. AUTHORSHIP AND LANGUAGE. 


The author of the book is generally assumed to be an Alexandrian Jew. But the opinion 
of scholars is not unanimous on the point. Bretschneider considered the first section, i—vi. 8, to 
have been written by a Palestinian Jew. Grimm in 1833 wrote a thesis entitled ‘de Sap. libri 
indole Alexandrina perperam asserta’, but he withdrew from this position in his great commentary 
of 1860, where the Alexandrian origin of the book is maintained. Grimm's later position was 
unanimously accepted till the appearance of Prof. Margoliouth’s article in FRA S, 18g0, entitled 
“Was the Book of Wisdom written in Hebrew?’! He there maintains that ‘the writer shows no 
acquaintance with Egypt beyond what he might have got from the Bible, and that he shows a 
familiarity with the interpretation of the Midrash which points to the Palestinian School’. “This 
last clause can refer to the second part only, cc. xi-—xix. 

In 19¢3 Lincke, while accepting Greek as the original language, maintained that cc. i-xii were 
written in Palestine, and Bousset in Die Religion des Fudenthums (1906), p. 212, writes, ‘ The early 
chapters of the Wisdom of Solomon are probably of Palestinian origin. (He thus admits the 
composite authorship ; see also p. 501, where he speaks of the second and third parts of the book.) 

It seems difficult to accept the proposition that the book was written in Hebrew in face of 
the numerous instances where dependence on LX X seems undeniable, e. g.:— 

li. 12 €vedpevowper d¢ Tor Sikerov, Te Sioypyotos jpiv €or. Isa. ili. 10 Syowper Tov Sixatov re SvoypyoTos 
npiv €or. ‘These passages have only to be put side by side to show the dependence of one upon the other 
(the fact that the passage from Isaiah is corrupt in the present Hebrew text, which should doubtless read ‘1's 
316 *3 py, does not enter into consideration here ; though it shows how the LXX got djawper). 

M. 4 Kat €606y atrois ex rérpas Gxpotépov dup. Weut. vill. 15 rod e£ayaydvtos wou éx méTpus dxpoTopov 
wayyy vooros. Here the fact that dxpéropos, ‘steep’, is an incorrect translation of edn, ‘flint’, makes for an 
undoubted connexion between the two passages. 

M. 22 dre Os poy éx TAaCTiyywr OAos 6 Kécpos évartiov gov. sa, x1. 15 wévra ta EOvy . . . ds pory Cryou 
eAoyioOyoor. The thought is identical, and the writer could not have got it from the Hebrew, which has ‘ dust 
pn’ of the balance’. 

xv. 7 and Isa. xliv. 20 both refer to the idolater. The Hebrew has ‘he feedeth on ashes, a heart deceived 
hath misled him’, The LXX divided the words in the Hebrew text wrongly and translated o7udds 4 xapdia 
atvov. ‘The writer of Wisdom followed this and wrote ovodds 9 xapdia abror. 

NVI, 22 rup pAeyopevov év TH yoAudy. Exod. ix. 24 76 rip pdoyilor év 7y yuddy. The LXX translator 
was perhaps puzzled at the meaning to be assigned to the Hebrew word ybann, ‘ darting hither and thither’; at 
any rate he did not translate it literally, but put another word which would make sense: the writer of Wisdom 
borrowed directly from the ILXN. 

_ These examples seem to make it plain that Pseudo-Sol. did not use the Hebrew Bible and that he drew 
his quotations directly from the LX. 


‘The following resemblances also show the writer’s acquaintance with LXX : 
Ml. IL godtay yop cai rudear 6 éSorOerav Tadairwpos. Prov. i. 7 codtur S€ Kui radetuv dcoefeis efor- 
Gearnoovow. = 


? Prof. Margoliouth’s thesis was contested by Freudenthal in an article entitled ‘What is the Original Language 
of the Wisdom of Solomon?’ JOR, iii. 722-53. 
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vi. 12 (if genuine) xai etpioKera: txb tov Cyrovvtwy airy. Prov. vill. 17 of BE eve Lyrotyres efpyrovow. 
Vi. L4 mapedpoy yap etpyoe tay muAGY atrot. Prov. 1. 21 émi € wUAas dvvacroy rapedperet. 
Compare also v. 17 with Isa. lix. 17, quoted below, p. 527. See also notes on vi. 7, xil. 26, and xiv. 8. 


Again, throughout the book, compound words abound—a mark of Alexandrian Greek. Swete, 
Introd, to O.T. in Greek, p. 311, gives over fifty from the first six chapters. 

Further, the knowledge of Greek philosophy displayed in the book speaks for its Alexandrine 
origin; though this is not absolutely decisive, as Proverbs and Ecclesiastes are supposed by some 
scholars to show traces of Greek philosophical influence. Moreover, the doctrine of immortality in 
all probability, and the doctrine of the transcendence of God certainly, are Alexandrian, not 
Palestinian. Finally, it scems likely that iii. g ¢ is borrowed from the Greek translation of Enoch. 
As we cannot imagine a Palestinian writer borrowing from the Greek translation of a book originally 
written in Hebrew, the borrowing must have taken place outside Palestine, and the only possible 
alternative seems to be Alexandria. 

But wherever the book originated the writer is unknown. In part 1 he plainly speaks in the 
name of Solomon, though the name itself is not mentioned, any more than it is in Ecclesiastes 
(where, accordng to McNeile, i. 1 is no part of the original text). The speaker is said to be of royal 
birth (vii. 5); he prays for wisdom (vill. 21), and says ‘thou hast chosen me to be a king’ (ix. 7). 
This is. of course, a literary device and would deceive no one. But it made the book anonymous, 
and anonymous it still remains. 

The earliest record of any conjecture as to its authorship is given by Jerome, who says that 
some of the ancient writers affirm the author to be Philo. This may also have becn the opinion of 
the writer of the document known as the Muratorian Canon. An interesting suggestion was made 
by Tregelles that in the Muratorian Canon, p. 11 a, lines 7 and 8, where the Latin has ‘ Sapientia 
ab amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta ’, there may have originally stood i76 @iAwvosy instead 
of im6 dikwv. But though Jerome's testimony is interesting as showing that at an early period 
many saw the impossibility of ascribing the book to Solomon as Origen also did (Contra Cels. v. 29), 
the authorship of Philo does not recommend itself to modern scholars. The Philonian doctrine of 
the Logos, the pronounced dualism which said cGyza = ofa, and almost certainly the doctrine of 
ideas, are all abscnt from Wisdom; while the persoality of the devil is accepted as a fact in 
Wisdom, whereas in Philo it is allegorized into pleasure. 

The suggestion that Apollos was the author (Noach, Plumptre) is generally rejected. 

Like many other books in the Canon. both Hebrew and Greek, its authorship must remain 


unknown. 


$8. RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER BOOKS IN THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


The relationship of the Book of Wisdom to Ecclesiastes is generally admitted. The first section 
of Wisdom might be said to be a polemic against the words of Eccles. vii. 15,‘ There is a righteous 
man that perisheth in his righteousness, and there is a wicked man that prolongeth his life in his 
evil doing.’ That one book could be written in answer to another (both now sacred) is secn from 
; Ecclesiastes itself. which was doubtless written in antagonism to the view propounded by Ezekiel and 
his followers that righteousness and unrighteousness were both rewarded in this life, a view which 
the author of Job also contests. Ruth, also, was probably written as a protest against the endeavours 
of Ezra and Nehemiah to enforce the Deuteronomic law (xxiii. 3) against mixed marriages. The 
‘first part of Wisdom, therefore, may have been written to oppose the despairing philosophy of 

Ecclesiastes and the opinions and practices of the apostates, who may have quoted it to support their 

views. The most striking passages, a full list of which is given in Grimm, p. 30, and McNeile, 
| p- 38, are the following :— 





Wisd. ii. 1, ‘Short and sorrowful is our life.’ Eccles. ii. 23, ‘All his days are but sorrow, and his labour 
is grief.’ 

Wisd. ii. 2, ‘By mere chance (airocyedws) were we born.’ Eccles. im. 19, ‘The sons of men are 
a chance’ (R.V. margin). p ; 
\ Wisd. ii. 4, ‘Our name shall be forgotten and no one shall remember our works.’ Eccles. i. 11, * There is 
‘no remembrance of the former generations.’ Eccles. ii. 16, ‘ For of a wise man, as of a fool, there Is no 
remembrance for ever” Eccles. 1x. 5, ‘The memory of them (i. e. the dead) is forgotten.” oe 

Wisd. ti. 6~10 and Eccles. ix. 7-9 show a great similarity, the difference being only in tone. ‘The tone 
af the apostates’ words in Wisdom is defiant, that of Ecclesiastes is sad: ‘Go eat thy bread in gladness, and 
drink thy wine with a cheerful heart.... At all times let thy garments be white, and let not oil on thy head 


xe lacking. Enjoy life with the wife whom thou lovest all the days of thy transient life, which he hath given 
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thee under the sun; for that is thy portion in life. . . . There is no work nor device nor knowledge nor 
wisdom in Sheol, whither thou goest.’ 

(The phrase ‘this is our portion’, Wisd. ii. 9c, 1s probably an echo of the words ‘this is his or thy 
portion ’, which recur in Eccles. i, 22, v. 18, ix. 9.) 


Hitzig in his edition of Ecclesiastes (1847) refuscd to admit any connexion between the two 
books. According to Grimm, Hitzig did not give any reasons for his assertion. Mr. Gregg, in 
CBS, also rejects the idea of any connexion, and gives reasons, but they do not seem convincing. . 
It is true that Epicureanism and Sadduceeism did not require K-cclesiastes to appeal to. The 
Sadducees in 1 Enoch cii. 6 say, ‘As we dic so die the righteous, and what benefit do they reap for 
their deeds? Behold, even as we, so do they die in grief and darkness, and what have they more than 
we? from henceforth we are equal.’ These are the very same sentiments as those found in the 
speech of the apostates in Wisdom ii. Sadduceeism was a disease of the time, and the author 
of the first part of Wisdom combated it. That he would have opposed it had Ecclesiastes never been 
written is quite likely, but for all that the form of Wisdom ii. 6-10 probably owes something to 
Ecclesiastes ix. 7-9. 


The influence of the Book of Wisdom upon the New Testament has been differently estimated. : 
Lichhorn (p. 202) first pointed out resemblances in Romans and Ephesians, but Grimm declined to 
admit any direct connexion even in the case of Wisd. xv. 7 and Rom. ix. 21. Other scholars, ; 
however, maintain a direct connexion not only with St. Paul but with the Gospel of St. John. the 
Epistle of St. James, Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. 

In his commentary Grimm gives, on p. 36, a large number of passages where connexion between 


Wisdom and the New Testament was affirmed by Nachtigal, Stier, and others; but all earlier 
investigations with regard to St. Paul’s use of the book have been superseded by that of Grafe, 
Das Verhaltniss der Paulinischen Schriften sur Sapicntia Salemonis, Theol. Abhandl. in honour of 
Weizacker, 1892, pp. 253-86. 

Seeing that St. Paul nowhere quotes Wisdom by name, it is almost impossible to adduce a proof 
of connexion which will satisfy everybody ; a parallel in expression or thought may be only a coinci- 
dence or go back to a common source. Take, for instance, passages that would occur to any one 
who knows both books, Rom. i. 20 and Wisd. xiii. 1, where the possibility of knowing God 
through His works is affirmed: here both writers might be independently using a well-known argu- 
ment of the Stoics. The argument of course is cumulative: one or two resemblances would be of 
no value for proving connexion: but when in two short books like Wisdom and Romans a large 
number of parallelisms are found (Sanday and Headiam, p. 51, quote ten verses from the first 
chapter of Romans which have points of resemblance to Wisdom) it seems perverse to deny con- 
nexion. The most striking parallelism between Wisdom and Romans is found in the passages where 
St. Paul expounds his doctrine of predestination. 

In Wisd. xii. 12 ff. and Kom. ix. 21~3 Grafe (p. 265) traces three thoughts :— 

(1) The idea of the infinite power of God, which admittedly by itself proves nothing. Wisd. 
xil. 12; Rom. ix. 19-23. 7 

(2) In the same context, however, both writers dwell upon the fact of God being longsuffering 
towards His enemies although He knows it will be unavailing. Wisd. xii. 8-10, 11a, 20a; Rom. 
he ee 

(3) In the same context also is found a contrast between the enemies and the sons of God in 
relation to their respective destinies. Wisd. xii. 20-2 ; Rom. ix. 22, De. 

The point to be noticed is that these three ideas occur in close connexion both in Wisdom and 
Romans. 

In addition to the parallelism of thought there are also resemblances in language. 
















Wisd. xii. 12. Rom. ix. 19, 20. 
* x Pies ’ , a . 2 - . So 8 n 7 
7S yap éper zi éwoinous; % tis dytioTHoerat TH pay €pet 76 rAdopa TO TAGCONTL Ti pe ETOINOUS OUTUS 
Kpipatt cov ; - +. Tw yap Poudypatt adtou tis avOéoTyKEV ; 


Again. there is the parallel between Wisd. xv. 7 and Rom, ix. 21. 

_ Here St. Paul uses in O.T. fashion the image of the potter and the clay as an illustration of 

God's dealings with man, but in addition to this he introduces the thought which is not found in the 

O.T. of the potter making out of the same clay some vessels for noble and others for ignoble 

purposes. The latter point is found only in Romans and Wisdom. But even here Grimm will not 

admit direct connexion. He thinks that both writers may have independently hit upon the same 
illustration. Here Grimm seems to be quite alone; all other expositors recognize the connexion. 

Grafe was the first to point out in full the connexion between St. Paul’s views on idolatry and 
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those expressed in Wisdom, especially in regard to the lighter judgement passed on the more refined 
form of idolatry found in the worshippers of natural phenomena. 

Taking crotxeia' in Gal. iv. 3 as referring to the heavenly bodies. Grafe points out the lenient 
judgement passed by St. Paul here, and compares the lenient judgement on the same kind of worship 
in Wisd. xiii. 6. Against the grosser forms of idolatry St. Paul is scathingly severe, and the same 
attitude is found in Wisdom. A 

Again. after discussing the nature and folly of idol worship, both the writer of Wisdom and 
St. Paul dwell upon the immorality which they affirm to be the direct result of idolatry. 
a long catalogue of vices, St. Paul 24, Wisdom 14, which naturally tally in several points. 

Another similarity worth noticing is that between the striking and original thought in 
xi. 23 6 that God’s longsuffering is meant to lead sinners to repentance, and Rom. ii. 4 ‘not knowing 
that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance.’ 

An interesting comparison between Wisd. ix. 15 and 2 Cor. v. 1 ff. is pointed out by E. Pflei- 
derer (p. 317 note). He there shows the similarity both of thought and language. With reference 
to this, Otto Pfleiderer remarks (Prim. Christianity, vol. i. p. 454): ‘It is true that 2 Cor. v. 1-5 has 
such close affinities with Wisd. ix. 15 that the conjecture is legitimate that this passage may have 
hovered before his (St. Paul’s) mind and perhaps even suggested the choice of his words. But this close 
affinity by no means proves a direct borrowing of the Pauline doctrine from the Book of Wisdom. 


The connexion of Wisd. v. 17 ff. with Eph. vi. 11ff. is denied by Grimm on the ground that 
Isa. lix. 17 is the source of both. The passages are as follows: 


Both give 


Isa. lix. 17. Wisd. v. 17 ff | Eph. vi. 14. 


Anpetas TaromAtay Tov CyAvv at-rod 
ee _ , | 
. evdurerae Gwpuku Sixaoocrtvyy Kat | . 
| mepiOyoerae KopvOa Kkpiow dreTroKpt- 
Rout iene fon Be Be 
tov’ Apetae dumida . . . d&vret 8€ 


Pe Ye 2 . : : 
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> ’ » “ 2 c & “ a ie ‘ ‘ if 
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The decisive point for those who accept direct connexion is the fact that mavezAta occurs in 
both Wisdom and St. Paul. but not in Isaiah : also ‘shield’ and ‘sword’ are in Wisdom and St. Paul, 
but not in Isaiah. On the other hand, sepexe@adaiey cwtypiov in Isaiah corresponds to mepixeadatay 
Tov owrnpiov in St. Paul. 

The fact that St. Paul knew and used the Book of Wisdom makes it far easier to admit its 
influence on other parts of the New Testament. The parallels to St. John and St. James adduced by 
other scholars and rejected by Grimm have now more to be said for them. Mr. Gregg quotes a large 
number of parallels to St. John. the most interesting being ‘ This is life eternal, that they should know 
thee’ (St. John xvii. 3) and Wisd. xv. 3. Prof. J. B. Mayor in his commentary on St. James, 
p. Ixxv, gives twelve passages from Wisdom, echoes of which may be found in the epistle. 


§ 9. THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE BOOK. 


The theology of the Book of Wisdom is Alexandrine, a combination of Jewish religion with 
Greek philosophy. 

The first part, cc. i-xi. 1, is more Greek than Jewish, and in nothing is this shown more 
clearly than in the idea of Gcd presented by the two parts respectively. The idea of God 
in part 1 is that of Greek philosophy—a transcendent God who has no immediate contact with 
the world. It is true that in the later parts of the O.T. the writers had largely abandoned the 
conception of Jahveh as a God who had direct dealings with mankind. The theophanies which 
took place under the guise of the ‘Angel of Jahveh’ disappear, and in Daniel, for instance, the 
angel Gabriel gives to the seer the revelation which would have been given in earlier times by the 
* Angel of Jahveh’, i.e. by Jahveh Himself. God gradually became thought of as more and more 
remote, though even in Daniel the scene where the Anciént of Days sits in judgement on the nations 
shows that God could still be thought of as having immediate dealings with mankind. In Wisdom, 
however, in cc. i-x, we find that the author conceives God to be so remote, that He performs His 
will by means of an intermediary, whom He sends forth into the world (ix. 10). This intermediary 
is Wisdom, and “possesses all the attributes ‘of Deity. She is omnipotent (vii. 27), omniscient 
(viii. 8 and ix. 11), and puts these attributes into action: she administers all things well (viii. 1). At 
the Creation Wisdom stood by God and chose His works; the subsequent adininistration of the world 
Was committed to her, since her relationship to God at the Creation ensured to her complete knowledge 


1 That R.V. here, following Lightfoot, must be given up, see the article ‘Elements’ in Haséiags’ DB. 
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of His commands (ix. 9). If God knows all things, it is because Wisdom takes her report to Him t 
(i. 9-10). If for a moment it is said that God gave Solomon knowledge of things that are (vii. 17), 
it is immediately corrected by the statement, ‘ For she that is the artificer of all things taught me, 
even Wisdom’ (vii. 21). In ix. 1 the direct action of God is not spoken of s7mpliciter ; it is softened | 
by the expressions ‘ word’ and ‘ wisdom ’"—‘ who madest all things by thy word, and by thy wisdom 

formedst man.’ 4 . i 

It must be admitted that the passages in which the writer speaks of the author of Creation are 

not at first sight consistent. We seem to have three views: (1) God as Creator, i. 14, vi. 7, ix. 1, 

ix. 9g; (2) God as Creator while Wisdom is present and exercises the prerogative of choice, viil. 4, 

ix. 9; (3) Wisdom as creator. vii. 22, viii. 5 and 6, and by implication in vii. 23 (all-powerful), and 

vii. 27 (hath power to do all things). The only possible way of reconciling these utterances is to take 

(3) as representing the philosophic view of the writer, while in (1) God is spoken of as Creator on the 
principle that ‘qui facit per alium facit per se’. No. 2 may represent the means by which the writer 
endeavoured to reconcile the biblical with his philosophic view of Creation. That the view expressed 

in vii. 22 and viii. 5 and 6 was deliberately adopted by the writer may be inferred by comparing 

vii. 22 with vii. 19, where he corrects an expression which might have been taken as attributing 
unmediated action to God. Yet it would appear that the writer felt unwilling to deny that man ; 
can have direct access to God. Solomon’s prayer in c. ix presupposes that God hears man directly, 

and the belief in God as real, and not as a philosophical abstraction— to say nothing of the influence 

of the psalmists—caused the author, as it did Origen, to believe in direct access to God in prayer. 
This, it may be said, is inconsistent with a strictly philosophical belief in the abstract transcendence 
of God as éméxewva vot Kal obcias, but it is an inconsistency our author shares in good company. ) 
On the other hand, the doctrine of the transcendence of God entirely disappears in part 2, where 
He is repeatedly spoken of as acting directly on the world (see note on xi. 2). 

It is generally agreed that ‘ Wisdom’ is not a ‘ person’, i.e. a being capable of exercising under- 
standing and will—a self-determining intelligence. What, then, is it? Is it an attribute of God 
personified? Personification is difficult to us: it is a device of the poet; but to the Oriental mind it 
came easily enough. The O.T. contains numerous instances of the personification of the nation : 
Rachel is pictured as weeping for her children: ‘ Ephraim hath grey hairs upon him, and he knoweth 
it not,’ says Hosea ; the nation is personified as the suffering servant in 2 Isaiah. The personification 
of an attribute or power would naturally come later. We perhaps sec the first beginnings of it in 
2 Isaiah (see the commentators on Ixxiii. 10) with respect to the Spirit of God. The belief in 
subordinate heavenly powers present at Creation (Gen. i. 26, Job xxxviii. 7) would help to give Wisdom 
its position in Prov. viii and Sir. xxiv; though probably without Greek influence Wisdom would 
never have been personified as it is there (Siegfried, Hastzngs’ DB, iv, p. 925). In answering the question 
whether our author regarded Wisdom as personal or impersonal, we must remember that to the 
ancients, to whom even the stars were persons, the modern idea of personality was quite foreign, and 
that the same question with regard to the Logos of Philo cannot be satisfactorily answered (Caird, 
vol. 1i, Evol. of Theol., p. 200). But Philo did answer a somewhat similar question—was the Logos 
created or uncreated? ‘The Logos, he declares, is neither uncreated like God nor created like us; 
but he is at equal distance between the extremes’ (Caird, p. 202). *The Logos is not unbegotten 
as God.’ ‘ On the other hand it is not begotten as man ’ (Drummond, PAile, ii. 192). We shall perhaps 
not be far wrong if we attribute the same idea to our author with regard to the personality of 
Wisdom. 

God created the world by means of Wisdom, and as Wisdom is qtAdv@pemos, i. 6, vii. 23, the 
motive of Creation, though not explicitly stated, can be assumed to be God's love to man. Thisis 
expressed in both parts of the book, but with far greater emphasis on His love in part 2. ‘It is he 
that made both small and great, and alike he taketh thought (zporoet) for all’ (vi. 7). ‘But thou 
sparest all things, O Sovereign Lord, thou lover of souls’ (xi. 26). But though there is more stress 
placed on love in the second part, in part 1 God assigns to mana higher destiny. In ii, 23 it is 
said, ‘He made him an image of his own being, while in xv. 11 He simply bestows on man the 
gift of life: accordingly, in part 1, a higher standard is demanded from man if he is to be worthy of 
His love: ‘For nothing doth God love save him that dwelleth with Wisdom, vii. 28; while 
in part 2 no such high demand is made; mere existence ensures God's love: ‘ For thou lovest all 
things that are, and abhorrest none of the things that thou didst make,’ xi. 24. The Creator made 
man in His love, bestowed upon him the gift of likeness to Himself. From this being He looks for 
conduct worthy of his privileges, and therefore demands wisdom and righteousness (i. 6-8). In 
accordance with this demand Justice punishes those that sin (i. 8), while the righteous are rewarded 
with the ‘wages of holiness’ and the ‘prize for blameless souls’ (ii. 22). The reward is life, the 
punishment is death. But it is spiritual life, not so much upon earth—though the writer recog- 
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nizes that as is seen from the blessings of Wisdom recounted in cc. vi and vii—as in the future; 
a blessed immortality with God entered upon immediately after death. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the writer had realized that this belief involved the abandonment 
of the traditional Jewish eschatology. It certainly scems as though he could not give up the old 
Jewish idea of a visible triumph of the righteous over their enemies. The day of judgement also is 
mentioned more than once (iii. 18, iv. 20), and this is inconsistent with the belief that the soul 
immediately after death receives its full reward, happiness or misery, life or death. Again, ch. iii. 7 ff, 
clearly reflects ideas of a distinctly Jewish type. The righteous shall ‘run to and fro like sparks 
amongst the stubble’. Here we seem to have an echo of the judgement by the sword inaugurating 
the Messianic Kingdom: then it is said, ‘they shall judge nations and have dominion over peoples, 
indicating a belief in a Messianic Kingdom which would naturally succeed the judgement. In 
v. 17, however, the conception is somewhat different. There it is Jehovah Himself who is to over- 
throw the ungodly by means of the forces of nature, while the spirits of the righteous are safe in 
Ifis keeping. Probably iv. 18 ff. is also equivalent to this. 

With regard then to the future destiny of the righteous we must ask, what did the writer con- 
template for them? The alternatives are (1) an everlasting Messianic Kingdom on earth, 
(2) a temporary Messianic Kingdom with heaven afterwards, or (3) immortality immediately after 
death—a purely Greek idea. If the first alternative is taken, he must have considered that the 
righteous were to descend from heaven at the day of judgement or decision and take up their 
position as rulers in an everlasting Messianic Kingdom. The mournful retrospect of the ungedly is 
said to take place when their sins are reckoned up, that is, on the day of decision. After this day of 
decision there will come for the righteous the time of their triumph, which is described in iu. 7. 
Against this arrangement of events Grimm affirms that in no known Jewish system of eschatology 
does this descent of spirits with (it is to be presumed) heavenly bodies take place: though Charles’s 
translation of 1 Enoch cviii. 12 should be considered, ‘ And I will bring clad in shining light those 
who have loved my holy name, and I will seat each on the throne of his honour.’ And it may be 
urged that a writer who could in these chapters propound four novel beliefs might have entertained 
a fifth. ‘ 

The second alternative of a temporary Messianic Kingdom is found in 1 Enoch xci-civ, a book 
that has many points of contact with Wisd. i-x. There we find the wicked oppressing the 
righteous, encouragement given to the suffering righteous by the promise of reward in the next 
world: after their death their souls are guarded by angels: a temporary Messianic Kingdom comes 
into existence at the appointed time: at the close of this Messianic Kingdom the last judgement 
takes place, and all the righteous, including those whose souls had been kept in safety, enjoy ever- 
lasting life in heaven (see Charles’s 1 Exoch?, pp. 219-23). Wisd. iii. 7 deviates from this scheme, 
it is true. but v. 17 does not, nor perhaps iv. 18 4ff. Enoch makes it plain that the punishment of 
the unrighteous in the Messianic Kingdom is not effected by means of the righteous who have died ; 
their souls are still in the keeping of angels; while in Wisd. iii. 7 it is the very same rightcous who 
have suffered who are to ‘run to and fro like sparks in the stubble’, i. e. to consume their enemies. 
But in v. 17 Jehovah Himself overthrows the ungodly, the righteous being covered by His Hand. 
Thus iit. 7 fits in with the first alternative, v. 17 with the second. 

The comparison of these different schemes of eschatology with Wisdom forces one to the belief 
that the writer simply added the idea of the immortality of the soul immediately after death to one 
or other of the current forms of Jewish eschatology, and did not. or rather could not, make them 
consistent. It is perhaps doubtful whether he felt the difficulty. Indeed, a much greater Alexan- 
drian, Philo, found it impossible to have a consistent eschatology. He accepted the idea of 
a Messianic Kingdom though it was entirely ‘foreign to his system’ (Charles, Eschatology, p. 260): 
and with regard to a greater than either—St. Paul—we are told that it is impossible to get a 
systematic scheme of eschatology out of his writings (Stevens, 7/eol. of New Test., p. 482). ; 

Lastly, it is no doubt just possible that the writer adopted a purely Greek view of immortality : 
that iii. 7 ff, iv. 182 ff., and v. 17 ff. are survivals of a former method of thinking which he had dis- 
carded, traces of which. however, remain in his language: but the expressions uscd seem to be too 
forcible for this explanation to hold good. 

But the belief in the future blessedness of the righteous cannot do away with the perplexing 
fact that at present they suffer, and suffer undeservedly. Death, and even premature death, seems to 
be their portion. How is this to be explained? This brings us to the discussion of the problem of 
undeserved suffering and the solution offered by the writer. 

In the greater part of the Old Testament the problem of undeserved suffering does not appear. 


1 The reason in the last case is obviously that St. Paul’s eschatological views advanced with his own spiritual 
experience and development.—General KEditor. 
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Affliction is punishment, and the punishment is retributive. In Amos there is a hint given that 
punishment may be disciplinary and remedial. The Israelites have been punished, ‘ Yet ye have not 
returned unto me.’ In one solitary place in Prov. iii. 12,‘ Whom the Lord loveth he reproveth,’ 
and in Job v. 17, ‘ Happy is the man whom God reproveth,’ this idea recurs ; in the Elihu speeches 
also (Job xxxv. 15 and xxxvi. 8) suffering is regarded as disciplinary and remedial; but the 
problem of undeserved suffering which gave rise to the book is apparently abandoned as insoluble. 
How great the perplexity continued to be is seen from the desperate argument in 2 Macc. vi. 
12-17. There the writer says that the afflictions which came upon the Jews ‘were not for the 
destruction but for the chastening of our race’, and are ‘a sign of great beneficence’, while the 
reason of the heathen escaping such afflictions is that they may be punished ‘when they have 
attained unto the full measure of their sins’. 

In the first part of Wisdom a solution of the problem is offered in the theory that suffering is meant 
to test the righteous and prove them worthy of immortality and communion with God. ‘ As gold 
in the furnace, he proved them ' (iii. 6). This corresponds to the conception in 1 Enoch cviil. 9: 
‘The righteous were much tried by the Lord and their spirits were found pure.’ This world is not 
all: there is recompense and reward in the future. This belief may be said to be consoling, though 
it cannot be taken as a complete solution of the difficulty, which is perhaps to be found in the deeper 
thought suggested in Isa. liii. But even if the solution attempted is not quite satisfactory, the 
problem of the undeserved suffering of the righteous is fairly faced and an endeavour made to answer 
it. They will eventually be rewarded with life, while the wicked are punished with death. 

The meaning of the word ‘ death’, as used in part 1, is not at first sight apparent. Does it 
mean physical death only, or physical death in the first place and spiritual death afterwards? Or 
does the author always use it to denote spiritual death ? He says ‘God made not death; .. . for he 
created all things that they might have being: and all the created things of the world are serviceable 
to life, and there is no poison of destruction in them’ (i. 13 ff). From this it follows that our author, 


in accordance with ideas found in other writers (1 Enoch Ixix. 11), probably held that death did not 


belong to the origi a : d 
not_sinned. This conclusion seems to follow also from ii,23, ‘ God created man for incorruption, and 
made him an image of his own being,’ ie. immortal. ‘ By the envy of the devil death entered 
into the world, and those who belong to him experience it. But what of those who do not 
belong to him? Do not they experience death? No. says our author; they only seem to die 
(iii. 2). The fact of physical death is passed over and attention directed solely to spiritual death. 
Other writers—St. Paul, for instance—did not pass over physical death in this way ; they accounted 
for it by saying that physical death came upon all men, good and bad, on account of Adam’s trans- 
gression. We may suppose that our author would have accepted this theory: it is quite consistent 
with his views, and was a common belief of the time. 

Physical death, however, is practically disregarded by our author: he fixes his attention upon 
spiritual death, and this can take place even on earth. The wicked are made to say, ‘as soon as we 
were born we ceased to be’ (v. 13). According to this statement spiritual death does not mean 
annihilation ; the wicked are spiritually dead even on earth; and in the next world this miserable 
condition continues, with the additional fact that they are now conscious of their condition. That 
they are likened to a city razed to the ground, the very name of which is forgotten, does not mean 
that they are to be annihilated. They are still to be ‘in anguish’ (iv. 19 c). We can compare this 
with 1 Enoch cviti. 3, where we read ‘their names shall be blotted out of the book of life... and 
their seed shall be destroyed for ever, and their spirits shall be slain, and they shall cry and make 
lamentation in a place that is a chaotic wilderness’. This seems to give exactly the view of the 
author of Wisdom. The opinion of Bois, therefore, reviving that of Bretschneider, that the writer 
believed the wicked suffered for a time and were then annihilated, must be rejected. An existence 
which was nothing but pain and misery could rightly be called ‘death. 

The doctrine of retribution in part 1 is Life for the righteous, Death for the unrighteous, with 
the additional threat that the latter may be punished in this world and in their children. Suffering 
in the case of the rightcous tests their goodness, while in the case of the unrighteous it is purely 
retributive. 

An part 2 a different attitude is adopted. Undeserved suffering appears not to be thought of. 
Punishment is deserved, but it is remedial—God loves all men, otherwise He would not have created 
them ; hence punishment inflicted by a God of love must be for the benefit of His creatures. In 
applying this theory to the Israelites the author, by means of ignoring much of the traditional 
narrative, is apparently consistent ; but not so when he deals with the fate of the heathen, in xi. 16 
and xii. 22. In truth, he adopts a very difficult réle. He wishes to reconcile the O.T. statements 
of the action of God in exterminating the Canaanites with the higher view of the Deity due to 
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Ethical Monotheism. Ethical Monotheism cannot regard punishment as arbitrary or merely 
retributive ; it must be reformative. Accordingly the writer ignores the biblical account and affirms 
that punishment in the case both of the Egyptians and the Canaanites was inflicted to give them 
the opportunity of repentance. But the fact remains that they did not repent. This is accounted 
for in the case of the Canaanites by saying that they were incorrigible. ‘They were a seed accursed 
from the beginning;’ while the Egyptians are punished because, when they knew the truce God, they 
refused to obey Him; though subsequently they are placed in the same position as the Canaanites 
by the statement that Destiny (arayxy) was dragging them to their doom (xix. 4). 

In addition to the eschatology in part 1, the anthropology differs from that of the Old 
Testament, in that it assumes the existence of the soul before birth. The question as to whether the 
writer accepted this belief at first sight admits of no dispute. In viii. 19, 20 he says, ‘ Now I was 
a child good by nature and a good soul fell to my lot; nay, rather, being good, I came into a body 
undefiled... These words seem decisive. But granted that the writer believed in the pre-cxistence 
of the soul the question may be asked, What kind of pre-existence> Do the words of viii. 1g mean 
in his mouth, as they would in the mouth of Philo, not mere existence but self-conscious existence? 
It may help to answer this question, if we remind ourselves of the writer’s attitude towards some 
other Greek ideas which he adopts, and ask whether they meant to him what they meant to the 
philosophers. We have seen that he adopted the Greek idea of immortality, but that it cannot be 
said that he did so fully and completely, since it is probable that he believed in a final day of 
Judgement (iii. 18) to be followed or preceded by a Messianic Kingdom on earth. Again, he knew 
something of the philosophic theory of the inherent evil of matter, and says with reference to the 
body, that it ‘weighs down the soul’; but there is no indication that he adopted the opinion 
that the body was no better than a tomb; i. 14 shows that he is very far from accepting the 
philosophical belief in the evil of matter as Philo subsequently did. It may therefore be fairly 
argued that as the writer perhaps did not accept the Greek philosophical belief in immortality, and 
certainly did not accept the belief in the evil of matter, without modification, it is quite possible 
that he also modified the philosophical belief in the pre-existence of the soul. In the case of the 
two former beliefs, however, it must be remembered that it would have been contrary to Jewish 
feeling to admit them completely. The complete and formal abandonment of the Messianic 
hope and the absolute worthlessness of the body were opinions too much opposed to Jewish 
tradition to be accepted by a writer who, though he had no great feeling for strict consistency, yet 
desired not to deviate too far from his ancestral beliefs. But there is no reason for thinking that the 
Greek doctrine of pre-existence was antagonistic to Jewish religious feeling. According to Harnack 
(Hist. of Dogma, vol. i, pp. 319 ff.), the early idea of some sacred object on earth being a copy of 
the original in heaven underwent development in the time of the Maccabees and the following 
decades. The conception became ‘applied to persons’. Moreover, the Rabbis themselves adopted 
and worked it out, locating the unborn souls in the seventh heaven.' According to Porter? (p. 267), 
this Rabbinic idea of pre-existence is ‘impersonal or half personal’, and it is belief in this kind of 
pre-existence which he would ascribe to the author of our book. But it is doubtful if we have any 
more right to ascribe to the writer subsequent rabbinic than subsequent philosophic ideas; indeed, 
as the writer isan Alexandrian, it would seem less unjustifiable to ascribe to him the subsequent 
Philonic method of thinking on this point. Probably the writer of part 1 adopted the idea of the 
pre-existence of the soul without asking himself whethcr he was thinking of a mere vague gencral 
notion of existence, or a definite idea of self-conscious existence ; it is worth noting, however, that 
he is far more definite than the writer of part 2 in xv. 8 and 11. ; 

In regard to the writer’s philosophical beliefs. it is generally agrced that he was well acquainted 
with the theories of the Greek philosophers, but whether his knowledge was first- or second-hand is 
a matter of dispute. Grimm considers that the writer's knowledge did not go beyond that possessed 
by every educated Alexandrian of the time: that he had no first-hand acquaintance with Platonism 
he infers from the absence of all reference to the doctrine of ideas, though it appears quite legitimate 
to ask whether a writer who admittedly had considerably more than a bowing acquaintance with 
Greek philosophy could have been ignorant of such a cclebrated theory. Whether the writers 
knowledge was first- or second-hand, it was certainly extensive. The views of the Stoics, of Plato, 
and of Heraclitus (to take them in order of importance) can all be traced in the book. In vii. 17 ff. 
he claims for his hero acquaintance with the whole range of philosophy and science ; and he can 
hardly have failed to possess some of the knowledge which he attributes to Solomon. 


* Weber, Judische Theologie, 1897. p. 205. ay 
2 «The pre-existence of the Soul in the Book of Wisdom,’ see below, p. 534. Porter takes viii. 19 to be by the same 
Writer as xv. 11. Much of his argument would require restating if these are from different authors. 
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The influence of the Stoic philosophy appears in the idea of the world soul in i. 7, vii. 27, viii. 1. 
It is seen in the epithets ‘alone in kind’ (uoroyerjs) and * manifold ’ (woAvpepys) applied to Wisdom 
in vii. 22, where the one world soul and its different manifestations are referred to, and especially 
in the use of technical Stoical terms. The reader can satisfy himself of this by referring to Ritter 
and Preller,! extract 513 (taken from Diog. Laertius’ life of Zeno), where in the first few lines we 
find roepds, 76 dtyxor 1a TavTwH, ba TO Chy Kexdpyxev, all referring to the Deity. Like expressions 
are applied in c. vii to Wisdom. The four Cardinal Virtues (viii. 7) are Stoic, and also the meta- 
bolism of the elements, by the help of which the writer of part 2 endeavours to rationalize the 
miracles of the Exodus. The Sorites, a favourite figure of the Stoics, is used in vi. 17-20, 

The influence of Platonism in the book is just as undeniable: the transcendence of God, the pre- 
existence of souls, the depreciation of the body (in part 2 also the pre-existence of matter (xi. 17)), 
all show platonic influence. Moreover, it seems difficult to deny a first-hand knowledge of Plato 
when we compare ix. 15 @Oaprév yap copa Bapbver ouyry, Kat Spider T6 yeHdes oKivos voby ToAuPporzibu, 
with the passage from the Phacdo 81 CEpBpibes b€ ye Totro (1. €. cwpartoedes) oteoOar xpy eirae «aL 
Bap nat yewdes kai dpatév. 6 dij Kal Exovoa F TovatTn Wx Baptrevat. The three points of connexion. 
Spider, yeades, and Saptvet, in one and the same sentence would be striking if they were all ordinary 
words; but when it is remembered that Bpi#w occurs nowhere else in the Greek Bible, and that 
yewdys Occurs Only here and in xv. 13. the argument for direct connexion seems very strong. Porter, 
who denies direct dependence, admits the probability of some indirect connexion. It should also 
be noticed that the Platonic classification of the Virtues is implicitly rejected in vii. 12. 

With regard to Heraclitus, we have to remember that, as Zeller (S¢ozcs, p. 371) says, ‘there is 
hardly a single point in the Heraclitean theory of nature which the Stoics did not appropriate.’ 
This increases the difficulty of deciding. His influence, direct or indirect, is to be found in ii. 3, 
‘reason is a spark kindled by the beating of our heart’; but, as mentioned in the note on the passage, 
the Stoics took up the idea. It is true that the Stoics considered that souls lived after death until 
the great conflagration, and our author puts into the mouth of the ungodly the exact view of 
Heraclitus—the belief in extinction immediately after death.“ This, however, was also the view 
of the Epicureans, so we cannot be sure of the direct influence of Heraclitus here. 

In vi. 24 the author announces his intention of making known the secrets of Wisdom, and 
apparently declaims against those who enviously keep knowledge to themselves: here all the com- 
mentators see a reference to the pagan mysteries,fbut E. Pfleiderer* wishes to see a reference to an 
individual philosopher-—-Heraclitus ; the reference, however, seems quite general ; the quotation from 
Philo by Grimm (see note) shows that the heathen mysteries were not identified with any individual. 
Our author’s statement that ‘a multitude of wise men is salvation to the world’ is said by Pfleiderer 
to stand in direct opposition to the saying of Heraclitus, ‘To me, one is ten thousand if he be the 
best’ (Zeller, Pre-Sucratic Phil. ii, p. 10), but neither observation is very original. The first is 
surely a commonplace. and as for the second, Milton’s ‘ fit audience, though few’, does not depend 
on Heraclitus. 

The metabolism of the elements at the end of part 2 is traced by E. Pfleiderer to Heraclitus, 
and to him directly, rather than indirectly through the Stoics, on account of the allusion in c. xix 
to three elements only—fire, water, earth—since Heraclitus recognized only three. But it is difficult 
to see how the author could have brought in the idea of air changing into anything else: water 
changes into earth in the passage through the Red Sea, and earth becomes water again to over- 
whelm the Egyptians; fire lost its power and was unable to melt the heavenly food; what need or 
opportunity was there for adducing the change of air into another element? In this connexion it 
is worth noticing that Philo in liza Aosis, iii, § 2, in speaking of the High Priest’s robe (see note on 
XVill. 24) only mentions three clements and calls them ‘the three elements’, air, water, and earth, 
so that if we had no other passage to go by, we should be unable to prove that he accepted, as he 
certainly did, the doctrine of the four elements. It must, no doubt, be admitted that the Book of 
Wisdom has points of connexion with the system of Heraclitus, who was highly esteemed in 
Alexandria, but whether directly or indirectly it is impossible to say. 

Heinisch,* who denies to the writer of Wisdom anything beyond a superficial knowledge of 
Greek philosophy, admits, or rather affirms, that he had read Nenophon’'s -l/emoratilia. He quotes 
Wem, 2. 1 (the choice of Hercules) side by side with Wisd. viii. 2-18, and points out that in 
nearly every one of these verses there is an echo of the passage in the AZemorabilia. It is not merely 
that the writer knew the story of the choice of Hercules, but that he had read it in Xenophon, to 
which Heinisch commits himself. This is highly probable, but it is difficult to reconcile it with 


* Eighth ed., 1898. ? See Zeller, /ve-Soc. Phil. ii, p. 105. 8 Die Phil. des Heraclitus, see below, p. 533- 
* Die griech. Phil, im B. der Weisheit, see below, p. 534. 
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Heinisch’s denial of any direct acquaintance on the part of the author with other Greek writers. 


One who had studied the AZemorabilia carefully enough to reproduce from memory a large number 


of the sentiments put into the mouth of Virtue in 2. 1 would not be a superficial student of the book ; 
and if he had studied the 4/emorabila carefully it is probable that he had paid the same attention to 
much more celebrated works such as the Phacdo. It may be added that Heinisch was the first to 
notice the close resemblance between these passages of Wisdom and Xenophon. It shakes one’s 
confidence in a scholar to find that a resemblance discovered by himself is maintained to be the 
result of direct connexion. while those pointed out by other scholars are minimized or denied. 

With reference to the general question of the indebtedness of our author to other thinkers, it 
may be noticed that Menzel! gives 135 places where connexion has been traced by one scholar or 
another. Most writers are children of their time, and their work cannot but show traces of the 
intellectual atmosphere which they breathed. We can admire the language and thought of the Book 
of Wisdom (i.e. cc. i-x), and yet admit that the parallels pointed out by the critics are valid. 

In its method of interpretation of O.T. Scripture the book contains both haggadah and allegory. 
The haggadic treatment of the plague of darkness is equal to anything in the Rabbis, the allegory 
is of a milder type. We do not meet with that thoroughgoing kind of allegory where the literal 
truth of the narrative is denied as in Philo. The nearest approach to this is in the treatment of the 
serpent in Eden and the cloud which accompanied the Israclites on their wanderings. According t 
our author the serpent was not really a serpent but the devil, the cloud was not really a cloud but 
the form which Wisdom assumed. In some other instances historical events are regarded as parables. 
Lot's wife was turned into a pillar of salt as a warning against unbelief. The victory of Jacob in 
his struggle with the angel shows that piety is more powerful than even a supernatural opponent. 
That the manna was to be gathered before sunrise shows that prayer must be offered betimes: that 
it melted after sunrise shows that the hopes of the ungrateful come to naught. The successful 
intercession of Aaron, with his symbolical garments which represented the world, probably illustrates 
the truth that the world fighteth for the righteous. The ark of Noah shows that God blesses natural 
productions when they are put to a beneficial use, e.g. wood for the building of ships ; and perhaps 
that He will protect men venturing on the high seas for the beneficent purposes of commerce. The 
narrative of the brazen serpent in the wilderness and its healing power is taken as historical ; but 
the serpent has no magical power: it acts as a reminder to the Israelites who had forgotten God. 
This can hardly be called allegorical treatment unless allegory is taken to mean any interpretation 
of the narrative which goes beyond the literal onc. 

The allegorical traits in the book are not nearly so strong as the haggadic, but though the latter 
is generally associated with the methods of the Rabbis, both flourished vigorously amongst the 
Hellenistic Jews (Schiirer, ii. 1. p. 341). 


§ 10. CHIEF CRITICAL INQUIRIES. 


Eichhorn, Evaleitung in die apokryph. Schriften des A. T., pp. &6-207. Leipzig, 1795- 

Gfrorer, ?Aélo, vol. ii (1831), pp. 200-72. An interesting review of the whole book. 

Edmund Pfleiderer, Die Phil. des Heraclitus, 1886, pp. 289-348. Pfleiderer affirms that the writer of Wisdom 
had an intimate knowledge of Greek philosophy and in especial a direct acquamtance with Heraclitus. Hemisch 
(see below), pp. 18-30, subjects Pfleiderer’s contention to a searching criticism. He denies that the writer of Wisdom 
had even a superficial knowledge of the system of Heraclitus. 

Drummond, Philo Judacus, 1888, vol. i, pp. 177-229. As a preliminary to his exposition of Philo’s philosophy 
Dr. Drummond gives a most valuable discussion of the theology of the Book of Wisdom. The following statement 
deserves attention : ‘ There is littke connected reasoning of any kind in the work. . . . It is as though the process of 
investigation had been conducted elsewhere, and led to results esteemed satisfactory by an important section of the 
Jewish community’ (p. 186). 

P. Menzel, Der griech. Einfluss auf Prediger und Weisheit Salomes, 1889, pp. 39-70-__Menzel gives a useful table 
of passages (135)—which Professor Margoliouth says ‘might be considerably reduced without disadvantage ’— where 
connexion between Wisdom and Greek philosophy has been pointed out by Grimm and Pfleiderer. He has coined 
a somewhat question-begging epithet in the word ‘ parallelomania’ which shows his attitude towards those who would 
trace the ideas of the author to their source. He admits, however, some of Pfleiderer's positions. Menzel is severely 
criticized by Heinisch, pp. 9 ff. Cheyne (Origin of Psalter, p. 423) calls the work ‘a painstaking dissertation ’. 

H. Bois, Essaz sux les origines de la philosophie Judco-Alexandrine, 1890, pp. 211-311. Notes on the text 
373-411. Bois undertakes a thorough examination of the theological principles in the Book of Wisdom, in a fresh 
and stimulating manner. In his notes on the text he suggests the rearrangement of certain passages, one of which is 
most probably right (see note on iv. 15). He also suggests several emendations, some of which are accepted by 
Siegfried. His exposition of the transmutation of the elements alluded to in ch. xix ad /. deserves special attention. 

Margoliouth. In the JAAS for 1890, pp. 263-97, Professor Margoliouth maintained that bretschneider was on 
the right track in suggesting that the Book of Wisdom was originally written in Hebrew; and adduced many passages 
where he affirms that traces of mistranslation can be proved. This theory has not, however, found acceptance. 
Freudenthal in the /QA, 1901, contested it. 


1 Der griech. Einfitss, &c., see below, § 10. 
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Grafe. In 1892,in 7heol. Abhandl. in honour of Weizacker, pp. 253-86, Grafe published a convincing paper on the 
question of St. Paul’s use of the Book of Wisdom. = 

Thieimann. In 1893 Thielmann published an exhaustive inquiry into the Latinity of the Latin version of the 
book in Archiv fir lat. Lex. und Gram., pp. 235-77- 

Feldmann, Zexthvitische Mat. sum B. der Weisheit gesammelt aus der sahidischen syrohexuplaurischen und 
armenischen Ubersetsung, Freiburg im B., 1902, pp. 84. A most valuable contribution to the criticism of the text. 

Joseph Holtzmann, Die Peschitta sum B. der Weitsheit, Freiburg im B., 1903, pp. 152. A thorough investigation 
of the Syriac version. 

Weber, in Zeitschrift fur wiss. Theol., 1904, upholds the composite authorship, tracing four different hands in the 
work. Feldmann in 4767. Zeitschrift, Freiburg im B., 1909, contests this view. 

Heinisch, Dive eriech. Phil. im B. der Weisheit, Mimster 1. W., 1908, pp. 158. An exhaustive inquiry into the 
relationship between the book and Greek philosophy ; a work of great learning and ability. Unfortunateiy the writer, 
a Roman Catholic, seems to have made up his mind to prove that the author of the Book of Wisdom ‘ taught nothing 
which contradicted the faith inherited from his fathers. That which was new, which he expounded in his speculations 
on Wisdom and in his Eschatology, made no breach with the ideas of the O.T. . . . and if it has found acceptance 
in the N.T., that is only a proof that the sacred writer in his literary activity was under the guidance of divine 
inspiration’ (p. 156). The author's knowledge of Greek philosophy was, according to Heinisch, ‘ very superficial.’ 

Porter, ‘ The pre-existence of the Soul in the Book of Wisdom and in the Rabbinical writings.’ (In O/d Testament 
and Semitic Studies in memory of William Rainey Harper, 1908, pp. 208-69.) A vigorous onslaught upon the 
prevalent view that the writer of Wisdom accepted the Greek doctrine of the pre-existence of souls. In this he is 
upheld by Heinisch (p. 86); though as Heinisch will not admit that Wisdom contains anything contrary to the 
doctrme of the Church, i.e. the Roman Catholic Church, his judgement is biased. An admirable summary of 
Porter's position is given by Prof. W. B. Stevenson in the /uferaational Journal of Apocrvpha, April, 1912. 
Prof. Stevenson affirms that ‘the argument is convincing ’. 


EDITIONS. 


(The earlier editions of the book may be found in Grimm, p. 45, or Deane, p. 42.) 

Grimm, 1860. In Aursgefasstes exeg. Handbuch su den Apokiyphen, pp. 300. \t 1s difficult to speak too 
highly of this masterly work. Gmmm first published a commentary in 1837. For the next twenty-three years he was 
collecting additional materials, and the result was the work of 1860, which is and will probably long remain an 
indispensable quarry for all students of the book. 

Deane, W. J., 1881, prints the Greek, Latin, and English A.V. in parallel columns. It contains very useful 
linguistic notes both on the Greek and the Latin. ya 

Farrar, Speakers Comm., 1888. Abounds in apt illustrations from classical and Enyglish‘literature, 

Zockler, .ipocryphen und Pseud. des Alt. Test., 1891, pp. 355-95. Short introduction, translation, and notes. 

Siegfried in Kautzsch’s 4focry pha, 1900, gives a new and excellent translation, generally following Grimm. The 
notes, however, are very short. 

Gregg, Camb. Bible for Schools, 1909. This is, perhaps, the best edition in English, 





THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 


True religion leads to a blessed tinmortaiity : irreligion and apostasy to destruction. 


Seck the knowledge of God by purity of life: such knowledge (i.c. wisdom) cannot be attained 
by the slaves of sin. 


. ‘J 1 LOVE righteousness, ye that be judges of the carth, 


Think ye of the Lord with a good mind, 
And in singleness of heart seek ye him : 
2 Because he is found of them that tempt him not, 
And is manifested to them that do not distrust him. 
3 For crooked thoughts separate from God ; 
And the supreme Power, when it is brought to the proof, putteth to confusion the foolish : 
4 Because wisdom will not enter into a soul that deviscth evil, 
Nor dwell in a body held in pledge by sin. 
5 For the holy spirit of discipline will flee deceit. 
And will start away from thoughts that are without undcrstanding, 
And will be scared away when unrighteousness approacheth. 


The sinner cannot escape punishinent: his very words are known. 


6 For wisdom is a spirit that loveth man, 
And she will not hold a blasphemer guiltless for his lips ; 





I. 1. judges of the earth. It isin his assumed character of Solomon that the writer speaks of ‘judges of the earth’; 
in all probability, however, the judges really aimed at are the rulers of the Jewish community im Alexandria. As in 
the time of Philo the Jews in Egypt amounted to a million souls, we may presume that at least half a million lived 
in the capital. Strabo (died A.p. 21), quoted by Josephus, .-{z/. xiv. 7, says: ‘ There is also an ethnarch at their head 
who rules the people and dispenses justice, and sees that obligations are fulilled and statutes observed, like the archon 
of an independent state.’ 

Doubtless many of the ruling classes in Alexandria, like those in Palestine, were of a Sadducean type and inclined to 
Hellenize. Indeed, some Jews, like Tiberius Julius Alexander who held high office under Nero, went over tu the Gentiles 
completely. Lousset, Re/. des Jud. (p. 81, note 1), thinks that complete apostasy of this kind only rarely took place. The 
persecution of the pious by the freethinkers spoken of in ii. 10 may be paralleled by the oppression of the Pharisees under 
Alex. Jannaeus about 94 B.c. See Charles, 1 Zxoch, p.297. ‘The rulers appear as the aiders and abettors of the enemies of 
the righteous. ‘These enemies are the Sadducees, sinners, apostates, and paganizers.’ Ch. il. 12 shows that apostates 
are the object of the polemic: ‘ He upbraideth us with sins against the law.’ Philo alludes to apostate Jews, De Cons. 
Ling., ch.1: ‘Those who are discontented at the constitution under which their fathers have lived, being always eager 
to blame and accuse the laws, say— Do you boast of your precepts as if they contained truth itself? Behold, the books 
which you call sacred scriptures contain fables at which you are accustomed to laugh when you hear others relating 
them.’ See also V7/a JWos. 1. 6. 

Intermarriage with the Gentiles would facilitate apostasy, and as an act is not censured unless it has taken place, 
we may infer the existence of such marriages from Jubilees xxx. 7, ‘If there is any man in Israel who wishes to give his 
daughter or his sister to any man who is of the seed of the Gentiles, he shall surely die, and they shall stone him with 
stones, for he hath wrought shame in Israel ; and they shall burn the woman with fire, because she has dishonoured the 
name of the house of her father, and she shall be rooted out of Israel.’ 

with a good mind, Greek ‘in goodness’. What a pious Jew would consider to be right thoughts about God may 
be gathered from Exod. xxxiv. 6-7, especially the last clause, ‘Jahveh is a God full of compassion and gracious . . . 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty.’’ The opposite is seen in 
Ps. 1. 21, ‘Thou thoughtest that I was even such a one as thyself.’ 

singleness of heart. A Hebraism: straishtness of mind as opposed to crookedness ; see <’. 3, ‘ crooked thoughts.’ 
The heart is the seat of the intellect in Hebrew; the reins (see 7’. 6) the seat of the emotions. 

5. discipline : A.V. and R. V., but the idea of instruction must be included. 

scared away: ¢AeyyOqoerae is a difficulty of long standing. Schultess (1820) declared the word to be corrupt. 
R. V. ‘ put to confusion’, margin ‘convicted’; Grimm, from a use of the word in Byzantine Greek, ‘is scared away . 
Siegfried, ‘is filled with a spirit of reproof,’ a very satisfactory meaning if allowable. The idea of being * put to shame’ 
like purity in the presence of iniquity is possible. This use of the word is found only in Ilomer, according to Liddell 
and Scott ; and the book is admittedly full of poetical words. p 

6. For wisdom, &c. This line, which appears to have no connexion with what precedes or follows, has given great 
trouble to the commentators. Grimm takes the sense to be ‘ Wisdom is a spirit that loves mankind, and for that very 
reason will not leave wickedness unpunished’. The earlier commentators took gAdrOperos in the sense of *inild’, 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 1. 6-16 


Because God is witness of his reins, 
And is a true overseer of his heart, 
And a hearer of his tongue : 
7 Because the spirit of the Lord filleth the world, 
And that which holdeth all things together hath knowledge of every voice. 
8 Therefore no man that uttereth unrighteous things shall be unseen ; 
Neither shall Justice, when it punisheth, pass him by. 
9 For the counsels of the ungodly shall be searched out ; 
And the report of his words shall come unto the Lord 
For the punishment of his lawless deeds: 
10 Because there is an ear of jealousy //az listeneth to all things, 
And the noise of murmurings is not hid. 
11 Beware then of unprofitable murmuring, 
And refrain your tongue from blasphemy ; 
Because no secret utterance shall go forth with impunity, 
And a mouth that lieth destroycth the soul. 


God does not willingly afflict men: they bring punishment and death upon themselves. 


12 Court not death in the error of your life; 

Neither draw upon yourselves destruction by the works of your hands: 

13 Because God made not death; 

Neither delighteth he when the living perish : 

14 For he created all things that they might have being: 
and the products of the world az¢ healthsome, 
And there is no poison of destruction in them: 
Nor hath Hades royal dominion upon earth ; 

15 For righteousness is immortal, 

«But the gain of unrighteousness is death). 

16 But the ungodly by their hands and words called him unto them: 
Deeming him a friend they were consumed with love of him, 
And they made a covenant with him, 

Because they are worthy to be of his portion. 


‘centle’, and connected it with preceding verse. The meaning then would be: ‘ Wisdom is put to confusion or scared 
away when wickedness enters in, because it is a mild and kindly spirit and cannot stay in the same abode as injustice.’ 
Bois, p- 379, seeing that these explanations are unsatisfactory would transpose the line to the end of v. 13, and in this 
alteration Siegfried concurs. But the close connexion between the last line of 7. 13 and the beginning of v. 14 militates 
against this. In face of these difficulties it does not seem rash to suggest that the line may be an interpolation on the 
basis of vii. 22-3, where Wisdom is said to be a mvetpa and diAdvOperes. 

Further, the fact that this line is out of harmony with its surroundings yives force to Weber's sugyestion that 
vt. 4, 5, together with this line, have been interpolated; the connexion obtained after their omission is quite satis- 
factory. 7. 3. ‘The Power, when brought to the prcof, chastiseth fools and (6) will not hold the blasphemer guiltless for 
his ips. For God. &c.’ 

7. filleth, as A.V.; K.V. ‘hath filled’; but see Grimm’s note, Burton, VW. 7. Wovds and Tenses, § 76, and cf. 
St. Jobn xi. 11, 

holdeth all things together. We have here the Stoic idea of the world soul. The Stoics said of the world, 
eis Grav avTou pepos SujKorros Toe vou, xabdrep Ee: npey ts Wuxys. See Dio. Laert. in Ritter and Preller, § 493; Zeller, 
Stoics, &C., Pe 142. 

8. For examples of unrighteous things see the quotation from De Conf. Ling. in the note on v. 1. 

11. blasphemy. xaraAadia in parallelism with murmuring, yeyyvopes, plainly means speaking against God: 
yoyyvopos is the word used in LNX Exod. xvi. 7, 8, 9, for the murmuring of the Israelites. 

13-16. Man lost his uprightness and immortality through his own act according to this passage; in 11. 24, through 
the envy of the devil. 

15. For righteousness. Erther this line is in its wrong place and should be transferred perhaps to a position 
between vv, 22 and 23 of ch. il, where it would be in a satisfactory context, or we must with Grimm accept the 
succeeding line found in some Latin MSS., ‘iniustitia autem mortis acquisitio est.’ Grimm renders this by dé:xia é¢ 
Gavarov xeptroinors cory (the word weprmoinos is not found in the LXNX with this meaning). As the line stands it 
has no connexion with what precedes or follows, and if the extra line is not accepted deletion or transference to the 
end of ii. 22 would seem to be justified. It should be noticed that the line summarizes the teaching of this part of the 
book, and may originally have been a marginal note. The Latin line zwzzs¢ifza autem would then be a gloss like ii. 17, 
vi. 1, &c., and atrov in the next line, referring to Hades, would not be separated from its antecedent. 

16. Seems to be based verbally on Isa. xxviii. 15, though the context is quite different. There the covenant is that 
Death should spare the other contracting parties, while here they give themselves into the arms of Death. For riko 
used to denote a state of mind, see vi. 23, ‘pining envy.’ E. Pfleiderer, followed by Bois, takes this verse as referring 
to the pagan mysteries, especially to the identification of Hades the God of death with Dionysus the God of life. 
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Some men even prefer the ways of death: they affirm that their souls are even as their 
bodies, that after this life nothing remains. 


21 For they said within themselves, reasoning not aright, 
Short and sorrowful is our life ; 


And there is no remedy when a man cometh to his end, 
And none was ever known that returned from Hades. 
2 Because by mere chance were we born, 
And hereafter we shal] be as though we had never been: 
Because the breath in our nostrils is smoke, 
And reason is a spark kindled by the beating of our heart, 
3 Which being extinguished, the body shall be turned into ashes, 
And the spirit dispersed as thin air ; 
4 And our name shall be forgotten in time, 
And no man shall remember our works ; 
And our life shall pass away as the traces of a cloud, 
And shall be scattered as is a mist. 
When it is chased by the beams of the sun, 
And overcome by the heat thereof. 
5 For our allotted time is the passing of a shadow, 
And there is no putting back of our end; 
Because it is fast sealed, and none reverseth it. 


They therefore will enjoy this life to the full, and crush those whose lives reprove their own. 
6 Come therefore and let us enjoy the good things that xovw are ; 


And let us use creation with all earnestness as youth's possession. 
7 Let us nll ourselves with costly wine and perfumes ; 
And let no flower of spring pass us by : 
; 8 Let us crown ourselves with rosebuds, before they wither : 
9 Let there be no (meadow) without traces of our proud revelry : 
Everywhere let us leave tokens of oz mirth: 
Because this is our portion, and our lot is this. 


Heraclitus had _ said wuras d€ ‘Aidys cai Avivucos (Ritter and Preller, § 49, Zeller, Pre-Secratic Phil. ii, p. 100). If this 
is accepted and we assume that the writer is referring to the apostate Jews, we must infer that they had gone so far 
as to take part in the pagan mysteries. His ‘ portion’ is the realm assigned to him. 

HI. The opinions here put into the mouth of the godless may easily have been known to the writer from his personal 
experience of Jews who adopted the tenets of Epicurus; most scholars also see a reference to Ecclesiastes, see Intro- 
duction, p. 525. It should, however, be noticed that the same sentiments are put into the mouth of the ungodly 
in t Enoch ci. 6-8. 0 ; 

1. It is impossible to say whether 6 dvaAtcas is transitive or intransitive. Grimm on 2 Macc. Vill-xxv gives eight 
places where dvaAvw = ‘to return’; but it is used in the passive in iv. 12, so that if we take this as deciding the author's 
usage, it should be transitive here. Against this it may be urged, that in view of the liberties which the author allows 
himself to take with the Greek language. it is quite possible that he used the active and passive forms of an intransitive 
verb without any appreciable difference of meaning. ee Ba. 

2. reason is a spark. A reference tothe view of Heraclitus and others that fire (see note on xiii. 2) is the primitive 
substance. ‘The soul of man is a part of this divine fire’ (Zeller, Os/ines, p. 70). ‘It was conceived ... as a 
transient individualization of the one primitive substance or force, and this individualization terminated at death’ 
(Charles, Eschat., p. 143). The Stoics adopted this view. ‘The soul is . . . a part of the divine fire which descended 
into the bodies of men when they first arose out of the aether’ (Zeller, Oué/ines, p. 244). Cic. Tuse. i. 19 ‘Zenoni 
Stoico animus ignis videtur’. et 

4. Overcome. This is perhaps a justifiable paraphrase. The Greek means ‘weighed down’, which is incorrect 
from the point of view of Natural Science. Hut the writer merely wanted a puarallel expression to ‘ chased away’, and 
- being unscientific chose an incorrect term. ; 

5. allotted time, reading ca:pés with & A and Latin, as against tes, B*. So most editors. ; cede 

putting back. The explanation adopted by Grimm, Siegfried, and others, that no man can die twice, is not 
satisfactory. Gregg’s reference to the shadow on a sundial is more acceptable, though there is a sudden change of 
‘Metaphor in the next line in the word ‘ sealed"; the end is fast sealed = the end is predetermined. ’ 

The sense probably is ‘while we are young’, and Grimm gets this by reading ws ev veCrg7t on the authority of 
157, 248, 253, and the Complutensian polyglot. B reads os vecryTs, Nand A os redryros, 

7- spring, reading éapos for «epes. So A, Latin, and most editions. ; ; 

ga. The Greek here has one line, pndeis ypov duoipys eot@ THs NueTepas ayepwyias ; the Latin has two: ‘nemo nostruin 
exors sit luxuriae nostrae ’, and *nullum pratum sit quod non pertranseat luxuria nostra’. This is a doublet of the Greck 
line with Aequey in line 2 for nuoy, As an old glossary to the book shows that it originally contained the word Acer, 
‘his must be restored in place of jay, and prdeis Neuwy er. accepted as the true reading. See Feldmann. 

prond revelry : dyepwxic, may be an allusion to the heathen mysteries (Bois, p. 295). 
our portion; our only portion and lot. For connexion with Ecclesiastes see Introd., p. 525- 
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3 1 But the souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 2. 10—3. 1 


10 Let us oppress the righteous poor ; 
Let us not spare the widow, 
Nor reverence the hairs of the old man grey for length of years. 
1x But let our strength be Zo ws a law of righteousness ; 
For that which is weak is found to be of no service. 
12 But let us lie in wait for the righteous man, 
Because he is of disservice to us, 
And is contrary to our works, 
And upbraideth us with sins against the law, nal 
And layeth to our charge sins against our discipline. 
13 He professeth to have knowledge of God, 
And nameth himself servant of the Lord. 
14 He became to us a reproof of our thoughts. 
15 He is grievous unto us even to behold, 
Because his life is unlike other men’s, 
And his paths are of strange fashion. 
16 We were accounted of him as base metal, 
And he abstaineth from our ways as from uncleannesses. 
The latter end of the righteous he calleth happy ; 
And he vaunteth that God is his father. 
17 Let us see if his words be true, 
And let us try what shall befall in the ending of his /z/e. 
18 For if the righteous man is God's son, he will uphold him, 
And he will deliver him out of the hand of his adversaries. 
1g With outrage and torture Jet us put him to the test, 
That we may learn his gentleness, eh 
And may prove his patience under wrong. 
20 Let us condemn him to a shameful death ; 
For according to his words he will be visited. 


a 


But they are wrong: a future life ts in store for the righteous, who shall then triumph 
over the ungodly. ‘ 


21 Thus reasoned they, being far astray, 
For their wickedness blinded them, 
22 And they knew not the mysteries of God, 
Neither hoped they for wages of holiness, 
Nor did they judge z#ad there is a prize for blameless souls. 
23 Because God created man forincorruption, ia NLETTOp TOS 
And made him an_image i r_being; 
24 But by the envy of the devil death entered into the world, 
And they that belong to his realm experience it. 


And no torment shall touch them. 


12. The translation of ma:deia in the last line is difficult. Weber gives ‘and reproaches us on account of the sins of 
our method of life’ (B:/du2g). Mr. Gregg would omit. The line certainly looks like an addition. 
let us lie in wait. Cf. LAX rendering of Isa. iit. 10, see Introd., p. 524. 
20. according to his words, i.e. ‘if what he says is true.’ 
visited. ¢m:cxomy is always used in a good sense in this part of the book, see Introd., p. 523. The word émoxomy 
is said to be used only once outside biblical and ecclesiastical Greek. It is a translation of the Hebrew word 728, 
which means a visitation to deliver, LAX Gen. 1. 24, 25, Exod. iii. 16, or a visitation to punish, LXX Isa. xxiv. 22, 
xxix. 6. See Hort’s full note on 1 Pet. ii. 12, and Charles’s Afoc. Bar. xx. 2, note. 
22, At the end of this verse i. 15 would be appropriate. There is a prize for blameless souls, viz. immortality. 
mysteries of God, i.e. that suffering is not necessarily punishment, but is often a test of goodness which will be — 
rewarded after death by immortality. 
23. The difference between the author and Philo is seen very plainly here. In Philo, man is the image of the Logos 
(Drummond, Phzlo Judaecus, ii. 186-7). 
his own proper being, iddéryros, N A and B.  aidiérnros, 248, 253, and most of the patristic writers. But Gen. 1.26 
seems to decide for the former, though Sanday and Headlam (Remamns, p. 51) are doubtful, while Prof. Margoliouth 
prefers aiétirnros. He also suggests xar’ eixéva, which is now upheld by Feldmann. 
24. Bois (p. 297} suggests that the reference here is to Cain, the first murderer, and Mr. Gregg adduces additional 
arguments for this. All other expositors take it to refer to the temptation of Eve. In 1 Enoch Ixix. 6 it is said that 
a Satan led Eve astray. This seems to favour the latter view. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 3. 2-13 


2 In the eyes of fools they seemed to die ; 
And their departure was accounted Zo de their hurt, 
3 And their going from us Zo bc their ruin: 
But they are in peace. 
4 For though in the sight of men they be punished, 
Their hope is full of immortality ; 
5 And having borne a little chastening, they shall receive great good ; 
Because God tested them, and found them worthy of himself. 
6 As gold in the furnace he proved them, 
And as a whole burnt offering he accepted them. 
7 And in the time of their visitation they shall shine forth, 
And like sparks among stubble they shall run to and fro. 
8 They shall judge nations, and have dominion over peoples ; 
And the Lord shall reign over them for evermore. 
9 They that trust on him shall understand truth. 
And the faithful shall abide with him in love; 
Because grace and mercy are to his chosen, 
And he will graciously visit his holy ones. 










But the unrighteous shall be punished, both they and their ungodly offspring, while the righteous 
though childless shall be rewarded. 


10 But the ungodly shall be requited even as they reasoned, 
They which lightly regarded the righteous wax, and revolted from the Lord 
11 (For he that setteth at naught wisdom and discipline is miserable ;) 
And void is their hope and their toils unprofitable, 
And useless are their works: 
12 Their wives are foolish, and wicked are their children; 
13 Accursed is their begetting. 
Because happy is the barren that is undefiled, 
She who hath not conceived in transgression ; 
She shall have fruit when Ged visiteth souls. 


III. 2. seemed. The righteous cannot die. For this spiritual idea of life and death see v. 13 and x. 3. Philo says 
(Quod det. pot. § 15), ‘The wise man who appears to have departed from this mortal life lives in a life immortal.’ 

5. tested. The object of affliction is testing, proving; not punishment. Cf. 1 Enoch cviii. 9: The righteous 
‘were much tried by the Lord and their spirits were found pure’. 

7. visitation. Cf. Ps. cvi. 4, ‘visit me with thy salvation.’ Salvation in the O. T. always means deliverance— 
deliverance from one’s foes and triumph over them. So here; the writer cannot refrain from picturing the visible 
triumph of the godly over the wicked, though it is quite inconsistent with the idea of reward or retribution coming 
immediately after death. For the figure cf. Obad. 18 upon the destruction of Edom: ‘The house of Jacob shall be 
a fire, and the house of Joseph a flame, and the house of Esau for stubble.’ 

8. In the Messianic Kingdom. Cp. St. Paul, 1 Cor. vi. 2, ‘Know ye not that we shall judge angels.’ 

9. understand truth, i.e. God’s methods in governing the world. 

96. With ore xapis kai Eheos Tos exAextois avrov compare I Enoch v. 7 xai trois éxdexrois corar pas Kui xapes Kai etpirn. 
1 Enoch i-xxxvi was written before the persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes ; but the translation of Enoch mto Greek 
was probably undertaken as a whole. If this is later than the latest part of 1 Enoch (cc. xxxvii—-Ixxi) it must be subse- 
quent to 94 B.C., and so has a bearing on the date of Wisdom itself, see Introd., p. 520. j non 

9d. So A and Syriac, xat emoxomn ev rois dciots (exAextois N) avrov, which B Latin and R. V. omit. For justification 
. of this see note on iv. 15. In addition, the line is suitable here as a rejoinder to ii. 204. 

10. reasoned. This means that the annihilation after death proclaimed by the godless shall indeed be their iot, 
only the writer’s idea of annihilation is different from that oi the apostates. 

11. he that setteth. &c. This line is almost a verbal reproduction of Prov. i. 7, ‘The ungodly set at naught wisdom 
and discipline.’ ae ; 

13. happy. The reference here may simply be general ; but it is difficult to read Philo’s account of the Therapeutae 
without feeling that the writer of these lines had them in mind. Of the virgins who were enrolled amongst the 
Therapeutae, Philo (De Vit. Con. § 8) says they ‘yearn not for mortal but for immortal offspring’, ot O@ryray éxyiver 
LGA’ abavarww dpexSeioat. This, and the statement in the text ‘She shall have fruit when God visiteth souls’, seem to 
belong to the same circle of ideas. It is not necessary to infer that the writer belonged to the sect; Philo, in spite of 
his admiration for them, was not one of them. Whether he is referring to the Therapeutae or not the writer shows 
considerable independence in discarding the strong Jewish belief that a numerous offspring was the greatest blessing 
of mankind. 

transgression. ‘This refers to unlawful marriages with the heathen. See Jubilees xxx. 7, quoted on i. 1. 

fruit. This may be a vague phrase for reward. Philo works out the idea contained in the words ‘ immortal 
4ispring’ as that ‘ which the soul that is attached to God is alone able to produce by itself and from itself . Meaning 
vethaps what the Christian sums up in the word ‘bliss’. This is subjective and may be contrasted with the more 
jective statement as to the reward of the childless man, which is to be a blissful position in the heavenly sanc‘uary. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 3, 14—4. 8 


14 And happy is the eunuch which hath wrought no lawless deed with his hands, 
Nor imagined wicked things against the Lord ; 
For there shall be given him for his faithfulness a peculiar favour, 
And a lot in the sanctuary of the Lord of great delight. 
15 For good labours have fruit of great renown , 
And wisdom’s root cannot fail. 
16 But children of adulterers shall not come to maturity, 
And the seed of an unlawful union shall perish. 
17 For if they live long, they shall be held in no account, 
And at the last their old age shall be without honour. 
18 And if they die early, they shall have no hope, 
Nor in the day of decision shall they have consolation. 
19 For the end of an unrighteous generation is always grievous. 
1 Better #han this is childlessness with virtue ; 
For in the memory of virtue is immortality : 
Because it is recognized both by God and man. 
2 When it is present, szev imitate it ; 
And they long after it when it is departed : 
And throughout all time it marcheth crowned in triumph, 
Victorious in the strife for prizes undefiled. 
3 But the multiplying brood of the ungodly shall be of no profit, 
And with bastard slips they shall not strike deep root, 
Nor shall they establish a sure hold. 
4 For even if these put forth boughs and flourish for a season, 
Yer, standing unsure, they shall be shaken by the wind, 
And by the violence of winds they shall be rooted out. 
5 Their branches shall be broken off ere they come to maturity, 
And their fruit s/a// be useless, 
Not ripe to eat, and meet for nothing. 
6 For children unlawfully begotten are witnesses of wickedness 
Against parents when Ged searchcth them out. 


The premature death of the righteous ts followed by immortality, but the very memory 
of the ungodly shall perish. 


7 But the righteous, though he die before his time, shall be at rest. 
8 (For honourable old age is not that which standeth in length of time, 


14. sanctuary. Where is this sanctuary to be? In the Jerusalem which the seer saw ‘descending out of heaven 

from God’ (Rev. xxi. 10) or in heaven itself ? 
of great delight. @vjnpéorepos in an elative or intensive sense. Thackeray, G7., p. 181 ; Blass, G7. of N. 7. G4, 
p- 141. 

15. cannot fail. These two lines are merely a variation of i. 15, ‘For righteousness is immortal’; and iv. 1, * For 
in the memory of virtue is immortality’; see also viii. 13. It may be that the writer could not get rid of the old Jewish 
idea of subjective immortality, Ps. cxii. 6, Prov. x. 7, or that he wished to oppose the repeated statement in Ecclesiastes 
i. 15, ii. 16, ix. 5, that there is no remembrance of the dead, righteous or unrighteous. See Introd., p. 525. 

16. adulterers. Those who had contracted unlawful marnages, as is plam from the next line and from iv. 6. 

17. In denying that affliction necessarily indicates God's displeasure and is therefore punishment, the writer advances _ 
beyond the view of Ezekiel and his followers. Here, in affirming that the children shall be punished for the parents’ 
sins, he falls behind it. See also iv. 4. 

18. Reading ov« é£ovow with & A Latin; otx €xovow B. 

hope. The idea seems to be that even if the children of the godless die young, before they have had much time | 
to sin, they will have no hope of future happiness. 

1g. An involuntary and instinctive utterance of the old view that wickedness is always punished in this life. 


IV. 3-6. This is taken by Grimm as referring not to a material but to a spiritual state. The children of the ungodly 
have an ineradicable taint. Here again the writer falls below Ezekiel and displays the spirit of the imprecatory psalms. 

6. witnesses of wickedness. Their sufferings are a proof of the sin of their parents. Cf. St. John ix. 2. 

& old age is not that, &c, The writer has already departed from the traditional view that life without offspring cannot 
be regarded as happy ; he now departs from the belief that length of days is necessary to the happiness of a godly man. 
Here again one cannot fail to be struck with the correspondence of the author's views with those of the Therapeutae. — 
Philo (De Vita Cont., ch. 8) writes: ‘ For they do not regard those as elders who are advanced in years and aged, but — 
as mere youths if they have only lately devoted themselves to the vocation; but they call those elders who from their | 
earliest years have spent time and strength in the contemplative part of philosophy.’ Grimm gives a whole series of 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 4. 8-19 










Nor is tts measure given by number of years: 
9 But understanding is grey hairs unto men, 
And an unspotted life is ripe old age.) 
1o Being found well-pleasing unto God he was beloved of him, 
And while living among sinners he was translated : 
11 He was caught away, lest wickedness should change his understanding, 
Or guile deceive his soul. 
12 (For the fascination of wickedness bedimmeth the things which are good, 
And the frenzy of desire perverteth an innocent mind.) 
13 Being made perfect in a little while, he fulfilled long years ; 
14 For his soul was pleasing unto the Lord: 
Therefore He hastened him out of the inidst of wickedness. 
16 But a righteous man that is dead shall condemn the ungodly that are living, 
And youth that is quickly perfected the many years of an unrighteous man’s age. 
15 But as for the peoples, seeing and understanding not. 
Neither laying this to heart :— 
17 For they will see the wise man’s end, 
And not understand what the Lord purposed concerning him, 
And for what he safely kept him :— 
18 They will see, and despise ; 
But them the Lord shall laugh to scorn. 
And after this they shall become a dishonoured carcase, 
And a reproach among the dead for ever: 
19 Because he shall dash them speechless to the ground, 
And shall shake them from the foundations, 


quotations from Greek and Latin authors emphasizing this thought. Perhaps the quotation from Bailey’s /esézs given 
by Farrar is as good as any: 
‘We live in deeds not years; 1 thoughts not breaths, 
In feelings not in hgures on a dial ; 
We should count time by heart-throbs.’ 


10. evdpecros, &c. This looks like tautology. But reference to the LN shows that the writer is thinking of 
Gen. v. 22, 24 (of Enoch) ; vi. 9; xvil.1; and other places where efapeoréa, a translation of 92007 ‘to walk’, plainly 
refers to the spiritual condition of the person mentioned. In xvii. 1 evtapearet €vavtiov pov addressed to Abraham shows 
this very clearly. Gen. v. 22, 24, shows that Enoch is referred to here. No one could say that Enoch’s comparatively 
early removal was a punishment ; it was plainly a blessing, and this supports the author’s contention in v. 8 as to the 
early death of other righteous men. 

12. bedimmeth. The editors point out that the word dpavpéw was used by Greek philosophers to express the 
darkening of the moral sense. 

things which are good, 7é «aka. Moral and spiritual qualities. , . 

perverteth. Greek peraddcver, so again in xvi. 25. The word properly means ‘to mine’. Here the author gives 
it the meaning of ‘change’, deriving it no doubt from dAdos. Commentators compare this mistake with that in 
St. Mark xii. 4. 

13. he fulfilled long years. Of a Rabbi who died young it was said, ‘In the twenty-eight years of his life he has 
learned more than others learn in a hundred years’ (Oesterley and Box, Xe/. of Sy, p. 97). 

14-16. The passaye reads as follows in the R. V. according to B :— 

14. For his soul was pleasing unto the Lord: 

Therefore hasted he out of the midst of wickedness. 
15. Lut as for the peoples, seeing and understanding not, 
Neither laying this to heart, 
That grace and mercy are with his chosen, 
And that he visiteth his holy ones: — a 
16. But a righteous man that is dead shall condemn the ungodly that are living 
And youth that is quickly perfected, the many years of an unrighteous man’s old age. 

Some rearrangement is plainly necessary. For (1) the passage is now impossible as it stands in B. (2) The 
MSS. show that there has been some transference to or from iii. 9. (3) Transference of 15c,¢ to iil. 9 relieves this 
passage. (4) After 15 c,d have been returned to their proper place, the necessity of placing v. 16 before 15 1s obvious. 
Bois (p. 387) would make a much more thoroughgoing rearrangement, but it has been thought better to be content 
with the minimum of alteration. An oe ‘ 

15. the peoples. «vv. 17 ff. show that the ungodly are meant. NB Latin give Aaor, A @dot. Mr. Gregg, on the 
basis of the latter, would emend to dvopm. It looks, however, like a reminiscence of LXX Isa. vi. 9: ‘Go, tell this 
people (Aaés) . . . seeing ye shall see and not understand.’ ae hati ‘ 

18. This is best explained as the judgement by the sword at the beginning of the Messianic age, like vz. 17 ff. ; 

19. foundations. The figure in the mind of the writer was probably that of a city razed to the ground. CE. Ps. 1x26): 
‘The enemy are come to an end, they are desolations for ever ; and the cities which thou didst uproot, their memory 1s 
perished’ (Driver, Parallel Psalter). 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 4. 19—8. 13 


And they shall lie utterly waste, and be in anguish. 
And their memory shal! perish. 


The remorse of the ungodly at the judgement. Their retrospect. 


20 They shall come, when their sins are reckoned up, with coward fear ; 
And their lawless deeds shall convict them to their face. 
5 1 Then shall the righteous man stand in great boldness 
Before the face of them that afflicted him, 
And them that make his labours of no account. 
2 When they see 2, they shall be troubled with terrible fear, 
And shall be amazed at the marvel of his salvation. 
3 They shall say within themselves repenting, 
And for distress of spirit shall they groan, 
This was he whom aforetime we had in derision, 
And made a byword of reproach: 
4 We fools accounted his life madness, 
And his end without honour: 
5 How was he numbered among sons of God! 
And ow is his lot among saints ! 
6 Verily we went astray from the way of truth, 
And the light of righteousness shined not for us, 
And the sun rose not for us. 
7 We took our fill of the paths of lawlessness and destruction, 
And we journeyed through trackless deserts, 
But the way of the Lord we knew not. 
8 What did our arrogancy profit us? 
And what good have riches and vaunting brought us? 
9 Those things all passed away as a shadow, 
And as a message that runneth by: 
to As a ship passing through the billowy water, 
Whereof, when it is gone by, there is no trace to be found, 
Neither pathway of its keel in the billows: 
rt Or as when a bird flieth through the air, 
No token of fer passage is found, 
But the light wind, lashed with the stroke of her pinions, 
And rent asunder with the violent rush of the moving wings. is passed through, 
And afterwards no sign ot ev coming is found therein: 
12 Or as when an arrow is shot at a mark, 
The air disparted closeth up again immediately, 
So that men know not where it passed through : 
13 So we also, as soon as we were born, ceased to be; 
And of virtue we had no sign to show, 
But were utterly consumed in our wickedness. 


V. 2. When they see it. Cf. 1 Enoch eviii. 15: ‘And the sinners will cry aloud and see them (i.e. the righteous) 
as they shine, and they indeed will go where days and seasons are prescribed for them.’ 

4. madness. See ii.15. The refusal to purchase material advantage at the price of apostasy. 

6. Verily, apa = ‘as it now seems’. ‘ Hence it amounts sometimes to an expression of regret’ (Donaldson, Gé. Gr., 
p- 567). 

7. trackless deserts. They now see that the ‘ primrose path of dalliance’ is better described as ‘a dry and weary 
land where no water is’ (Ps. Ixiil. 1). 

knew : ina practical sense = ‘ pay heed to’. So frequently in the O. T. See especially Amos iii. 2, ‘ You only 
have I known (= regarded with favour) of all the nations of the earth’. See also Ps. 1. 6. 

off. The images here used to denote the transitory nature of life are vivid and poetical: whether they are quite 
appropriate in the mouth of those in whom the agony of remorse is supposed to be working, is another question. The 
passage forms, however, an effective contrast to their defiant boasting in ch. 1. 

12. closeth, dveAt@y. The active is used in ii. 1 and has been translated there as intransitive (see note). ‘ Various 
explanations are given of dveAv6y, but it seems most simple to take it in the sense of “‘returns” as ii. 1’ (Deane). 
aveduoev 1s read by 23 (V) and 253. 

13. ceased to be. Another proof that the writer’s view of life and death is spiritual. j 

At the end of v. 13 the Latin adds ‘ Talia dixerunt in inferno hi, qui peccaverunt’. This, if not genuine, 1s 
appropriate, as showing that the following verse is a reflection of the author and no part of the words of the ungodly. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 5. 14—6. 1 


14 Because the hope of the ungodly is like chaff carried off by the wind, 


And like a thin spider’s web driven away by a tempest ; 
And like smoke which is scattered by the wind, 
And passeth away as the remembrance of a guest that tarrieth but a day. 


The bliss of the righteous and the miserable fate of the ungodly. 


15 But the righteous live for ever, 


And in the Lord is their reward, 
And the care for them with the Most High. 


16 Therefore shall they receive a glorious kingdom. 


17 


And a diadem of beauty from the Lord’s hand ; 

Because with his right hand shall he cover them, 

And with his arm shall he shield them. 

He shall take his jealousy as complete armour, 

And shall make the zoe creation his weapons for vengeance on Ais cnemies : 


18 He shall put on righteousness as a breastplate. 


And shall take judgement unfeigned as a helmet : 


19 He shall take holiness as an invincible shield, 
zo And shall sharpen stern wrath for a sword : 


21 


And the world shall go forth with him to fight against 4zs insensate foes. 
Shafts of lightning shall fly with true aim, 
And from the clouds, as from a well drawn bow, shall they leap to the mark. 


22 And as from an engine of war shall be hurled hailstones full of wrath; 


The water of the sea shall rage against them, 
And rivers shall sternly overwhelm them ; 


23 A mighty blast shall encounter them, 


And as a tempest shall it winnow them away : 
So shall lawlessness make all the land desolate, 
And their evil-doing shall overturn the thrones of princes. 


Admonition to the rulers. 


Hear therefore, ye kings, and understand ; 
Learn, ye judges of the ends of the earth: 


14. hope. The object of their hope or that on which they found their hope, e.g. riches, &c. 
spider’s web. So Cursives 23, 106, reading dpayyn, and also R.V. margin. SA B read rayvn, ‘hoar-frost’, which 
is quite unsuitable. Some MSS. give éyvy, which was no doubt the reading of the Syriac (Jac), and of the Latin 
Spuma. Both maxvn and dyvy can be explained from dpayyy better than dpayyy from the others. The strange 
mistranslation in LXX Ps. xc. 9 may be compared, ra é7y pov os apiyvy, ‘our years are like a spider’s web’. 

16. a glorious kingdom, Bacideor, occurs in i. 14 and here. Ini. 14 it undoubtedly means kingdom, and there 
is No reason to adopt a different meaning here. In Dan. vii. 18 and 22 the kingdom is given to the saints. 

17-23. These verses are not quite consistent with the similar passage in ii. 7 ff. There the righteous execute 
iudgement on the ungodly: here, Jehovah Himself rouses the forces of Nature to fight against them. See Introd., 
Pp. 529. 

176, See in note on xix. 18 the quotation there given from Philo. . ; 

18-20. Compare Eph. vi. 11-17, and see Introd., p. 527. The aavordia found both here and in St. Paul, which is 
taken by some scholars as conclusive evidence of direct connexion between the two writers, consisted of helmet, 
breastplate, greaves, and shield, as defensive, sword and lance as offensive armour. 

18. judgement unfeigned, without respect of persons. 

20. stern, or relentless, Greek améropos, also vi. 5, xi. 10, xil. 9, Xvill. 15 and the adverb v. 22. 

21. Possibly the rainbow is referred to: if so the translation should be, ‘ And from the well-drawn bow of the 
clouds’ as in the Latin ‘a bene curvato arcu nubium’. ‘The association of Jahveh with a thunderstorm is frequent in 
Hebrew poetry, see Ps. Ixxix. 17-20, xcvil. 3-5 ; Hab. iii. 

15-234. This passage is ‘ eschatological’. 23 suddenly brings the reader back to the present age. _ e 

236. Feldmann would omit os on the authority of the Coptic. It is certamly better away. A ‘mighty blast’ is 
a tempest. 3 

So. shall lawlessness. The writer returns to the idea of i. 1. ‘Those who follow these ungodly and lawless 
Ways are in high positions in the community, and without any exaggeration may be addressed as judges and princes. 

VI. The writer now apparently takes a wider outlook than in i. 1. Having dealt with the misdeeds of the governing 
body of the Jews in Alexandria, he turns in the manner of the prophets, e.g. Isa. vill. 9, Ps. ii. Lo, to the rulers of the 
outside world. ‘They too have a law which they have not kept, for the transgression of which they will be punished. 
It is not necessary to suppose that the writer ever thought of his words reaching the ‘ rulers of the ends of the earth 5 
any more than Isaiah or the writer of Psalm ii imagined that their words would come to the ears of the foreign nations 
or rulers whom they apostrophized. ‘The Jewish magnates at Alexandria are still the real object of the address. _ : 

I. The Latin begins the chapter with the words ‘ Melior est sapientia quam vires, et vir prudens quam fortis’, 
a good introduction to the section. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 6. 2-17 


2 Give ear, ve that have dominion over much people, 
And make your boast in multitudes of nations. 

3 Because your dominion was given you from the Lord, 
And your sovereignty from the Most High ; 
Who shall search out your works, 
And shall make inquisition of your counsels: . 

4 Because being officers of his kingdom ye did not judge aright, 
Neither kept ye the law, nor walked after the counsel of God. 

5 Awfully and swiftly shall he come upon you; 
For a stern judgement befalleth them that be in high places: 

6 For the man of low estate may be pardoned in mercy, 
But mighty men shall be searched out mightily. 

7 For the Sovereign Lord of all will not regard any san’s person. 
Neither will he stand in awe of greatness ; 
Because it is he that made Jo¢/ small and great. 
And alike he taketh thought for all: 

8 But strict is the scrutiny that cometh upon the powerful. 

9 Unto you therefore, O princes, are my words, 
That ye may learn wisdom and not fall away. 

10 For they that have kept holily the things that are holy shall ‘emselves be accounted holy ; 
And they that have been taught them shall find what to answer; 
11 Set your desire therefore upon my words ; 

Long for them, and ye shall be instructed. 


e IVisdom desires to bc found. 


12 Wisdom is radiant and fadeth not away ; 

And easily is she beheld of them that love her, 

And found of them that seek her. 
13 She forestalleth them that desire fo Auow fcr, making herself first known. 
14 He that riseth up early to see’ her shall have no toil, 

For he shall find her sitting at his gates. 
15 For to think upon her is perfection of understanding, 

And he that keepeth vigil for her sake shall quickly be free from care. 
16 For she goeth about, seeking them that are worthy of her, 

And in their paths she appeareth unto them graciously, 

And in every purpose she meeteth them. 


The Sovites. 


17 For her true beginning is desire of instruction ; 
And the care for instruction is love of Aer ; 


6. searched out, Greek éraf{w. The same word in ii. 19 probably means ‘ torture’, so perhaps the A. V. and Latin 
are right in their interpretation, ‘ tormented ’, ‘ tormenta patientur ’. 

7. regard any mans person, R. V. ‘refrain himself for’. The Greek imooreXetrat mpéowmey here is probably an 
echo of Deut. 1. 17 LNX, where troureiAy apécwror is used to translate the Hebrew D°35 1°37, to show partiality to 
any one. The injunction to Moses to make no difference between small and great appears in the same context. 

12. This description of Wisdom is based on Prov. viii. 

And found. This line looks so much like a variant of Prov. viii. 17 that some scholars have suspected it of being 
an insertion. But the writer probably had the chapter in Proverbs before his mind, so in spite of its omission in B* it 
may be genuine. It is found in 8 L@ and A. 

15. to think upon her. Through the contemplation of Wisdom, a man gains a high moral standard: cf. ‘ His 
(i.e. Plato's) theory of education is dominated by the thought that the mind itself inevitably “imitates” the character 

of the things it habitually contemplates. Just because the aspiration after wisdom is-the fundamental expression of 
the mind's true nature, it cannot be followed persistently without resulting in a transfiguration of our whole character’ 
(A. E. Taylor, Pato, p. 35). 

17-20. An instance of the logical figure called Sorites, or Chain-inference, of which the Stoics were very fond | 
(Zeller, S¢ozcs, p. 216 note). v. 20 contains the main conclusion consisting of the first and last step: Desire for 
wisdom promoteth to a kingdom. But the first premiss is not expressed in 7. 17 and must be supplied, and another 
member is omitted in z. 19. { 

[The desire for wisdom is the beginning of wisdom ;] 
17. The true beginning of wisdom is the desire for instruction: 
The care for instruction is love of wisdom ; ‘ 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 6. 18—-7. 9 


18 And love of her is observance of her laws; 

And to give heed to Aer laws is the assurance of incorruption ; 
1g And incorruption bringeth near unto God ; 
20 So then desire of wisdom promoteth to a kingdom. * 


Solomon promises to declare the nature of wisdom. 


21 If therefore ye delight in thrones and sceptres, ye princes of peoples, 
Honour wisdom, that ye may reign for ever. 
22 But what wisdom 1s, and how she carne ¢e me, I will declare, 
And I will not hide Zer mysteries from you ; 
But I will trace er out from her first beginning 
And bring the knowledge of her into clear light, 
And I will not pass by the truth ; 
23 Neither indeed will I take pining envy for my companion, 
Because envy shall have no fellowship with wisdom. 
24 But a multitude of wise men is-salvation to the world, 
And-an understanding king is tranquillity to 47s people. 
25 Wherefore be ye instructed by my words, and ¢hereby shall ye profit. 


Solomon at first like other men: wisdom given to him in answer to prayer. 


17 1 I myself also am mortal, like to all, 


And am sprung from one born of the earth, ##e man first formed, 
2 And in the womb of a mother was I moulded into flesh in the time of ten months, 
Being compacted iu blood of the seed of man ar/d pleasure that came with sleep. 
3 And [ also, when I was born, drew in the common air, 
And fell upon the kindred earth, 
Uttering, like all, for my first voice, the self-same wail : 
4 In swaddling clothes was I nursed, and with iwaz¢chful cares. 
5 For no king had any other first beginning ; 
6 But all men have one entrance into life, and a like departure. 
7 For this cause I prayed, and understanding was given me: 
I called upon Ged, and there came to me a spirit of wisdom. 


The value of wiesdou. 


8 I preferred her before sceptres and thrones, 
And riches I esteemed nothing in comparison of her. 
9 Neither did I liken to her any priceless gem, 
Because all the gold of the carth in her sight is but a little sand, 
And silver shall be accounted as clay before her. 





18. Love of wisdom is the keeping of her laws ; 
The keeping of her laws is immortality : 
19. Immortality bringeth near to God ; 
[To be near to God is to be a king; | 
So the desire for wisdom promoteth to a kingdom. 
There is remarkably little deviation from the exact logical form: what there is is Justified by the poetical 
character of the composition. 
22. tome. Ewald and Vois understand poi after éyevero. 
from her first beginning. This (the A.V. and Latin) is the better translation; not ‘from the beginning of 
creation’, R. V.; as is seen from vii. 5, ‘no king had any other first beginning,’ where the Greek 1s practically the 
same. 
mysteries. The Alexandrian Jews regarded their syncretism of Greek philosophy and Hebrew religion as a 
mystery, which, however, they were anxious to propagate in contrast to the heathen who kept their mysteries secret. 
Ct, Philo, de Sacrijicantibus, 12 ‘Why, ye mitiates, if these things are good and profitable, do ye shut yourselves up in 
darkness and benefit three or four only, instead of bringing the advantages into the market-place for all men, so that 
every one might enjoy a better and happier life? For envy does not dwell with virtue.” See vil. 13. 
23. Cf. the last clause of the preceding quotation which strikingly resembles 234. The pride of the philosophers is 
no doubt referred to and perhaps the greed of the Sophists. For the Sophists see Philo, d Cengressu, 23. 
24. a multitude of wise men. This isa sounder view than that of Ecclesiastes i. 18,‘ In much wisdom is much grief: 
and he that increaseth knowledye increaseth sorrow.’ 
VII. 1. first formed. The word mpwrendAaores first occurs here. 
2. wasI moulded. The man is here identihed with the body in contrast to the soul which pre-existed, see viil. 19. 
3. kindred, épowna6ys. This is the usual significance of the word. But the commentators point out that the 
affinity is not between Solomon and the earth but between Solomon and the rest of mankind. Grimm gives * equally 
trodden by all’. It is, perhaps, another instance of the author's tree use of the language. 
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to Above health and comeliness I loved her, 
And I chose to have her rather than light, 
Because her bright shining is never laid to sleep. 
11 But with her there came to me all good things together, 
And in her hands innumerable riches: | 
r2 And IJ rejoiced over.them all because wisdom leadeth them : | 
Though I knew not that she was the mother of them. 
13 As I learned without guile, I impart without grudging ; | 
I do not hide her riches. 
14 For she is unto men a treasure that faileth not, 
And they that use it obtain friendship with God, 
Commended ¢o 7m by the gifts which come through discipline. 


Solomon's own great knowledge came from this gift of wisdom. 


15 But to me may God give to speak with judgement, 
And to conceive thoughts worthy of what hath been given me ; 
Because himself is one that guideth even wisdom and correcteth the wise. 
16 For in his hand are both we and our words; 
All understanding, and a// acquaintance with divers crafts. 
17 For he hath given me an uncrring knowledge of the things that are, 
To know the constitution of the world, and the operation of the elements ; 
18 The beginning and end and middle of times, ; w 
The alternations of the solstices and the changes of seasons, 
19 The circuits of years and the positions of stars ; 
zo The natures of living creatures and the ragings of wild beasts, 
The powers of spirits and the thoughts of men, 
The diversities of plants and the virtues of roots : 
21 All things that are either secret or manifest I learned, 
22 For she that is the artificer of all things taught me, even wisdom. 





The attributes of wisdom: her source: her activity. 


For there is in her a spirit quick of understanding, holy, 
Alone in kind. manifold, 
Subtil, freely moving, 


Ne tl 


11. Cf. Matt. vi, 33, ‘and all these things shall be added unto you.’ 

12. mother, yeverww (hapax); NS and B give yéveow, but yeveors has already been used in vi. 22 and again in v. 5 
in the abstract, and therefore is hardly likely to be used here with a concrete meaning. Wisdom is the ‘ mother’ or 
root of all ‘good things’, not merely the chief. Plato’s classification of the Virtues is rejected. See on viii. 7. 

13. Without grudging. See notes on vi. 22 and 23. 

14. friendship with God. See on v. 27. 

given. ‘These gifts would be called ‘graces’ by the Christian. 
win His favour. 

15. judgement, or as R.V. margin, ‘according to his (i.e. God’s) mind’, xara yrouny. 

what hath been given. There are three readings here given by Feldmann. (1) Sedopevoy: B, and three 
cursives, Including 248; (2) Acyoperor: NS A, six cursives, Syriac and other versions; (3) d:éo0uévor: comp. Latin (gzae 
mthz dantur), Coptic, and Ethiopic. Aeyoperwr is generally rejected. didepéver is preferred by Grimm and Feldmann. 
This reading, as Farrar points out, emphasizes the fact that the gift of Wisdom is continuous. 

17-20. In these verses the writer shows his knowledge of the technical terms of Greek science. He highly esteems 
all branches of learning, including astronomy; which Philo, in spite of the remarkable contributions made by | 

J 


The R. V. takes the gifts as offered to God to 


Alexandrian astronomers to the advancement of the science, strangely depreciated (Drummond, P#z/a, i. 264). 
17. things that are, tev dvray yrourw = ‘ philosophy’. 
constitution of the world = ‘cosmology’. 
18. beginning, &c., of times = ‘ chronology’. 
alternations, &c. = ‘astronomy’. 
19. circuits, i.e. cycles, e.g. the metonic and solar cycles. ] 


20. natures, &c. = zoology. 
powers of spirits. Latin gives viz ventorum, but Josephus, Avz. viii. 2, says that Solomon is said to have had 


power over spirits, so that demonology and not meteorology may be meant. 
thoughts of men. The desires and passions which agitate the soul; part of the modern science of psychology. / 


22. The writer here takes care to emphasize his belief that the action of God is only indirect; thus differing from ( 


the presentation in the second part. 
artificer, rexrviris. It is suggested by Toy, following Grimm, that this is founded on Prov. viii. 30, where — 


Wisdom is said to be j2N and where the LNX gives dppd(ouga. It is doubtful, however, whether this can be accepted. 
tt would involve the correction of LX X by the writer. ; 
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Clear in utterance, unpolluted, 
Distinct, that cannot be harmed, 
Loving what is good, keen, unhindered, 
23 Beneficent, loving toward man, 
Steadfast, sure, free from care, 
All-powerful, all-surveying, 
And penetrating through all spirits 
That are quick of understanding, pure, subtil : 
24 For wisdom is more mobile than any motion ; 
Yea. she pervadeth and penetrateth all things by reason of her pureness. 
25 For she is a breath of the power of God, 
And a clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty ; 
Therefore can nothing defiled find entrance into her. 
26 For she is an effulgence from everlasting light 
And an unspotted mirror of the working of God, 
And an image of his goodness. 
27 And she, though but one, hath power to do all things ; 
And remaining in herself, renewcth all things: 
And from generation to generation passing into holy souls 
She maketh them friends of God and prophets. 
28 For nothing doth God love save him that dwelleth with wisdom. 
29 For she is fairer than the sun, 
And above all the constellations of the stars: 
Being compared with light, she is found /o de before it ; 









22, 23. Wisdom has twenty-one qualities, the number no doubt being purposely chosen as a multiple of the two 
sacred numbers, seven and three. Philo calls Wisdom roAva»upos. 

Grimm quotes a fragment ascribed to Cleanthes the Stoic: tdyadév ¢pwras p’ oluy ear; dxove dy° reraypévor, 
Sixatoy, dotov, eiae[ses, Kparouy Euvrorv, ypnotpov, kadov, déov, atornpov, aiOexagtator, aiet gupthepor, acbosov, adurav, Avot- 
Tehes, dvadvvov, abedtpov, etdpeotor, dpohoyorpevor, etkheés, druhor, émtpedrés, wpaov, cPodpdr, ypourCoperov, apepnrov, alet 
Stapevov. : 

22. in her, ev avrg SB Latin. airy =‘ She is a spirit’ A. If év atry is right this is the nearest approach the author 
makes towards giving a distinct personality to Wisdom. But in ix. 17 he plainly makes Wisdom equivalent to the Holy 
Spirit. 

quick of understanding. voepds,a technical term of the Stoics applied to the world soul, see on i. 7. Other 
Stoical terms in this passaye are drAavOpwros (23), ywpetv (23), Sunxetv (24), dtoexeiy (viii. 1). Three of these are found in 
one passage of Dio. Laert. quoted by Ritter and Preller, § 513. dmdppota (‘ effluence’) is also a philosophical term. 

Alone in kind = ‘the only one of its kind’, povoyeves; manifold, woAvpepés, are Opposed to one another and 
correspond to the Stoic tdea of the world soul and its ditferent manifestations. Compare St. Paul on the Holy Spirit, 
I Cor, xii. 4. 

keen, unhindered. These words go together. Most commentators compare the Adyos roevs of Philo which 
divides, arranges, and unites the unarranyed matter of chaos. Heinisch (p. 134) refuses to accept this. — : ; 

23. free from care, dpepysvor. This may be equivalent to the Aristotelian word airapxys applied to virtue in Zthees 
Nic. i. 7. 6. 

subtil, R.V. ‘most subtil’, Latin szés/is, Greek Aenrordtwy. dents probably =‘ethereal’. In v. 22 Wisdom 
is said to be a mvetpa Aentév. Here it is said to penetrate spirits like itself intellectual, pure, and Aertorateoy. This 
can hardly mean that the spirits through which Wisdom penetrates must be Aexra in a superlative degree, while 
Wisdom possesses the quality only in a positive degree. If it is not a mere rhetorical use of the superlative it must 
mean spirits which have the quality in as high a degree as is possible for men to possess it: an elative use of the 
superlative. 2 : 

26. effulgence, dmaiyacpa. Cf. Heb. i. 3. The word can mean either (1) effulgence, radiance, or (2) reflection. 
The word ‘ effluence’, dméppota, v. 26, upholds the first, the words ‘unspetted mirror’ uphold the second. Since the 
word ‘mirror’ seems to be in parallelism with drai-yasza the meaning ‘reflection’ is the more probable. Heinisch 
(p. 133) decides for ‘ effulgence’ on the ground of Sir. i. 9, where it is said of Wisdom that God ‘ poured her out upon 
all his works’. So does Westcott on Heb. i. 3. Grimm and Gregg favour the rendering * reflection ’. 

27. all things. Omnipotence is here ascribed to Wisdom. ; ; ; 

remaining in herself, &c. Bois (p. 391) argues that this line contains a philosophical idea to be traced to 
Heraclitus or the Stoics. The primaeval fire, or the Logos, remains the same in its essence in spite of all its various 
ap stations in nature (see note on qwoAvpepes, V. 22). Grimm and Heinisch are content with a reference to 

S$. Cll. 27-28. 
friends of God. See zv. 15. Deissmann, 476. S#.. p. 167, thinks the word means favourites. ‘ Friend was the title 
of honour given at the court of the Ptolemies to the highest royal officials.’ ‘ piAes deov denotes high honour in the 
sight of God, nothing more nor less.’ Lut the thought was not peculiar to Egypt. If Heinisch is right in seeing direct 
connexion between ch. viii and the fable of the choice of Hercules (see note on viii. 2) the words may be an echo of 
8 eye idor pev Geois dvres in that passage. Compare also Vato, Leg. iv. 716 D 6 per capper beg idos. Philodemus 
(about 50 B.C.) quotes a S/oie saying ‘that the wise are the friends of God and God of the wise’ (Zeller, Séezcs, 
P. 254 note). ‘ ae 
and prophets. The Stoics also believed in prophecy and said that only a wise man could be a prophet. Cic. 
De Div. ii. 63 * Stoici negant quemquam nisi sapientem divinum esse posse.’ 
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30 For to the light ef day succeedeth night. 
But against wisdom evil doth not prevail ; 
1 But she reacheth from one end of the werd to the other with full strength, 
And ordereth all things well. 


— 


| 


Solomon desired wisdom for a bride to assist him both in public and private matters: 
but only God could give her. 


2 Her I loved and sought out from my youth, 
And I sought to take her for my bride. 
And I became enamoured of her beauty. 
3 She proclaimeth 4e7 noble birth in that it is given her to live with God, 
And the Soverejgn Lord of all loved her. 
4 For she is initiated into the knowledge of God, 
And she chooseth out for Aiiz his works. 
5 But if riches are a desired possession in life, 
What is richer than wisdom, which worketh all things ? 
6 And if understanding worketh, 
Who more than wisdom is an artificer of the things that are? 
7 And if a man loveth righteousness, 
The fruits of wisdom’s labour are virtues, 
For she teacheth self-control and understanding, righteousness, and courage; 
And there is nothing in life for men more profitable than these. 
8 And if a man longeth even for much experience, 
She knoweth the things of old, and divineth the things to come: 
She understandeth subtilties of speeches and interpretations of dark sayings: 
She foreseeth signs and wonders, and the issues of seasons and times. 
9 I determined therefore to take her unto me to live with me, 
Knowing that she is one who would give me good thoughts for counsel, 
And encourage me in cares and grief. 
10 Because of her I shall have glory among multitudes, 
And honour in the sight of elders, though I be young. 
11 I shall be found of a quick discernment when | give judgement, 
And in the presence of princes I shall be admired. 
12 When I am silent, they shall wait for me; 
And when I open my lips, they shall give heed unto me ; 


VIII. 1. ordereth, d:oxez. A favourite term of the Stoics. They said zov 8€ xécpor dtotxeio bat kata vor Kai mpdvoway 
(Dio. Laert. 133, in Ritter and Preller, § 493). 

2-18. In every one of these verses except 14 Heinisch finds an echo of the speech of Virtue in the apologue of 
the choice of Hercules in Xenophon, AZew. ii. 1. The fable was no doubt well known, but Heinisch insists that Pseudo- 
Sol. had a first-hand acquaintance with Xenophon’s work. ‘The passage runs as follows :— 

Virtue says: ‘I associate with gods and I associate with men who are good (cf. v. 3, it is given her to live with 
God), and no noble work divine or human is done without me (cf. z. 4, she is initiated into the knowledge of God, and 
she chooseth out for him his works). I am a beloved co-worker with artificers (cf. v. 6, Who more than wisdom is an 
artificer?) ... a steadfast ally in the work of war (cf. v. 15, . - . I shall show myself a good ruler, and in war courageous), 
and the best companion in friendship (v. 18, in her friendship is good delight). . . . And the young rejoice in the 
praises of their elders, and those who are older are delighted with honour from the young (cf. 7. 10). And when their 
destined end shall come they will not lie unhonoured in forgetfulness, but be celebrated in song and flourish in memory 
for all time’ (cf. vv. 13 and 17). 

In this case, as in that of the connexion between Rom. ix and Wisd. xii, it should be noticed that the resem- 
blances are all found in one continuous passage in both authors. 

3. proclaimeth, R.V. ‘glorifieth’. do0€a¢e = to cause the dignity and worth of some person or thing to become 
manifest and acknowledged, cf. 2 Thess. iii. 1. See Thayer's edition of Grimm’s NV. 7. Lexicon. Does a man desire 
noble birth in a bride? Wisdom is noble enough to be the bride of God. Philo (de Cherub. 13. 14) calls God the 
husband of Wisdom. 

6. epyd¢erae has a pregnant meaning ‘to work effectually or successfully’. If dpovnots—earthly wisdom—works 
with success, much more does oogia, the divine wisdom. 

7. self-control, &c. The four cardinal virtues ; a well-known philosophical classification originating with Plato and 
taken up by the Stoics. Zeller (iii. 2, p. 230, note) affirms direct Stoic influence here, since Chrysippus made Wisdom 
the root of the four virtues, whereas Plato made Wisdom one of them. See also note on vii. 12. 

8. dark sayings, parables or allegories. The writer probably had Prov. i. 6 in mind, where the airtypara of the 
wise are spoken of. 

signs and wonders. [lrobably a reference to the prediction of eclipses, &c., by astronomers. 

12. See Job xxix. 9. 
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And if I continue speaking, they shall lay their hand upon their mouth. 
13 Because of her I shall have immortality, 
And leave behind an eternal memory to them that come after me. 
14 I shall govern peoples, 
And nations shall be subjected to me. 
15 Dread princes shall fear me when they hear of me : 
Among my people'I shall show myself a good ra/er, and in war courageous. 
16 When I come into my house, I shall find rest with her ; 
For converse with her hath no bitterness. 
And to live with her hath no pain, but gladness and joy. 
17 When I considered these things in myself, 
And took thought in my heart how that in kinship unto wisdom is immortality, 
18 And in her friendship is good delight, 
And in the labours of her hands is wealth that faileth not, 
And in assiduous communing with her is understanding, 
And great renown in having fellowship with her words, 
I went about seeking how to take her unto myself. 
19 New I was a child good by nature and a good soul fell to my lot ; 
20 Nay rather, being good, I came into a body undefiled. 
21 But perceiving that I could not possess zvzsdom except God gave /ier to me 
(Yea and to know by whom the grace is given, this foo came of understanding), 
I pleaded with the Lord and besought him. 
And with my whole heart I said. 


v 


He prays to God for this gift, pleading his own human weakuess and the greatness of his task. 

') 1 O God of the fathers, and Lord who keepest thy mercy, 

Who madest all things by thy word ; 
2 And by thy wisdom formedst man, 

That he should have dominion over the creatures that were made by thee, 
3 And rule the world in holiness and righteousness, 

And execute judgement in uprightness of soul ; 
4 Give me wisdom, her that sitteth by thee on thy throne ; 

And reject me not from among thy servants ; 
5 Because I am thy bondman and the son of thy handmaid, 

A man weak and short-lived, 

And of small power to understand judgement and laws. 
6 For even if a man be perfect among the sons of men, 

Yet if the wisdom that cometh from thee be not with him, he shall be held in no account. 
7 Thou didst choose me before my brethren to be king of thy people, 

And to do judgement for thy sons and daughters. 
8 Thou gavest command to build a sanctuary in thy holy mountain, 
And an altar in the city of thy habitation, 
A copy of the holy tabernacle which thou preparedst aforehand from the beginning. 












17. Wisdom is immortal. Those akin to her share her immortality. But in xv. 3 knowledge of the might of God is 
immortality. It may. however, be said that this knowledge could only arise from kinship with or the possession of 
Wisdom. 

19. See Introd., p. 531, for the doctrine of pre-existence in the book. For the difference between the Jewish and 
Greek conception of pre-existence, see Harnack, History of Daegma, vol. i, pp. 315 fi. 

20. This verse is a correction of v.19. If v.19 stood alone it would mean that the writer identified the Ego with the 
body or perhaps with the compound organism body and soul. But, strictly speaking, the soul 1s the Ego, hence the 
correction. In v.19, as in vii. 2, the writer uses ordinary everyday language such as we find in the second part, ‘ the soul 
which was lent him’, xv. §, or in the N. T., ‘this night thy soul shall be required of thee’ (Luke xii, 20), where the soul 
seems to be regarded as distinct from the personality. It is generally accepted that the writer deliberately corrects 
himself in view of his doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul; but see Porter. Cf. note on xv. 8. 

21. possess wisdom, i.e. ¢yxpatys in the sense of the Latin cuwzfes, understanding cogias. (Grimm takes it in the 
sense of ‘continent’, but all other moderns take it as in the text. 


[X. 1. by thy word... by thy wisdom. We may, perhaps, see here the truth of the statement that the writer of 
Wisdom was a forerunner of Philo. Word and Wisdom are here synonymous. Our author chose Wisdom, I’hilo 
chose the Word as the intermediary between God ana the world. 

3. God’s purpose in Creation beneficent, see i. 13. : ; 

8 A copy. In Ps. cxxxv. 16, Exod. xxv. 9 we have the idea of heavenly archetypes of certain things on earth. 
This seems to have been a common Semitic idea. The temple of the goddess Nina was built by Gudea, King of 
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9 And with thee is wisdom, which knoweth thy works, 
And was present when thou wast making the world, 
And which understandeth what is pleasing in thine eyes, 
And what is right according to thy commandments. 
ro Send her forth out of the holy heavens, 
And from the throne of thy glory bid her come, 
That being present with me she may toil zz¢h ame, 
And ¢hat I may learn what is well-pleasing before thee. 
11 For she knoweth all things and hath understanding ¢hercof, 
And in«my doings she shall guide me in ways of soberness, 
And she shall guard me in her glory. 
12 And so shall my. works be acceptable, 
And I shall judge thy people righteously, 
And I shall be worthy of my father’s throne. 
13 For what man shall know the counsel of God? 
Or who shall conceive what the Lord willeth ? 
14 For the thoughts of mortals are timorous, 
And our devices are prone to fail. 
15 For a corruptible body weigheth down the soul, 
And the earthy frame lieth heavy on the mind that is full of cares. 
16 And hardly do we divine the things that are on earth, 
And the things that are close at hand we find with labour ; 
But the things that are in the heavens who ever yet traced out ? 
17 And who ever gained knowledge of thy counsel, except thou gavest wisdom, 
And sentest thy holy spirit from on high ? 
18 And it was thus that the ways of them which are on earth were corrected, 
And men were taught the things that are pleasing unto thee ; 
And through wisdom were they saved. 


The work of wisdom in history from Adam to Aloses. 


a 10 x She guarded to the end the first formed father of the world, that was created alone, 
And delivered him out of his transgression. 


Lagash (3000 B.c.), after he had been shown a model of it in a dream (Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, p. 610). 
It is, therefore, not necessary to resort to the Platonic doctrine of ideas as Gfrérer does. Grimm prefers to take 
ayia oxny7y, as heaven itself. “Lhe temple would then represent the higher just as the high-priest’s garments represented 
the lower world. Cf. xvili. 24. 

g. Here Wisdom is only present as a spectator at the Creation in accordance with Prov. viii. 30. His devotion to 
Scripture in this place overcomes the writer's philosophical theories. 

11. glory. The meaning of this is difficult. The Latin cuts the knot by translating Aofentia. Certain scholars 
follow this and refer to Rom. vi. 4. If, however, ‘guard’ can be taken as carrying on the idea in ‘ guide’ in the 
preceding line, then ‘ glory’ may, as Grimm suggests, refer to the brightness which Wisdom sheds over the path of her 
followers. As the author places great stress on the superiority of Wisdom to Light (see vi. 12, vii. 10, 26, 29) this 
interpretation seems most probable. 

15. The writer was no doubt somewhat influenced by the Greek idea of the inherent evil of matter, though he probably 
did not accept it. It is quite possible to admit that the body is the occasion of evil without accepting the dualistic 
theory that it 1s the cause of evil. For the connexion of this verse with Plato’s PAaedv see Introduction, p. 532. 

cares. The cares are mentioned in the next verse. Grimm prefers the rendering which is given in R.V. margin, 
‘that museth on many things.’ The thought is a common one in literature, sacred and profane. See St. Paul, 
2 Cor. v. 4, ‘For we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened’; Seneca, Ef. 65 ‘Corpus hoc animi 
pondus ac poena est.’ Philo made the body equivalent to a tomb, but according to Ritter and Preller, § 46, 
note b, he did not, as is sometimes said, get this from Heraclitus: ‘Sed quod aiunt capa esse quasi o7jpa, non est ab 
Her. inventum.’ 

16. hardly. If the mind were not weighed down by the body, knowledge would be easily acquired. 

close at hand, ra ev yepoiv. S 23 read voovy, also the Arinenian according to Feldmann. 

17. Here ‘thy holy spirit’ is plainly equivalent to Wisdom: this may have some bearing on the reading of vii. 22. 

18, through wisdom were they saved. Houbigant divided the book here, and it must be admitted that it is 
a very good ending. It is in striking contrast to the ending of ch. xix. 


X. 1. alone. According to Gen. ii. 7, Adam was created before anything was ready for him, therefore he required 
protection. The ingenious emendation of Bois, od pévor, the ot having dropped out after xécpov, is accepted by Siegfried 
and Heinisch (p. 147). He would translate ‘ Wisdom not only guarded and delivered, but gave him’, &c. For re used 
in this way he quotes Esther v. 3 (Bois, p. 399). 

his, idiov. This is doubtless, as already pointed out by Grimm, an instance of the ‘use of the exhausted «ios, 
which is confirmed by the Apocrypha! books, especially by those in Greek from the first’ (Deissmann, Bible Studies, 
pp. 123-4). Inch, xvii, vv. 13 and 21, there seem to be undoubted examples of this use. Opinions may differ as to 
the other cases, ti. 23, xi. 13, X1i. 23, xvi. 23, xVil. 11, xix. 6, 13, 20, though Deissmann says the best course is ‘to take 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 10. 2-14 


. 2 And gave him strength to get dominion over all things. 
3 But when an unrighteous man fell away from her in his anger, 
He perisned himself in the rage wherewith he slew his brother. 
4 And when for his cause the earth was drowning with a flood, 
Wisdom again saved it, 
Guiding the righteous man’s course by a poor piece of wood. 


5 Moreover, when nations consenting together in wickedness had been confounded, 
Wisdom knew the righteous man, and preserved him blameless unto Gad, 
And kept him strong when his heart yearned toward his child. 


6 While the ungodly were perishing, wisdom delivered a righteous man, 
When he fled from the fire that descended out of heaven on Pentapolis. 
7 To whose wickedness a smoking waste still witnesseth, 
And plants bearing fair fruit that cometh not to ripeness ; 
(Vea and a disbelieving soul hath a memorial there, a pillar of salt s¢// standing.) 
8 For having passed wisdom by, 
Not only were they disabled from recognizing the things which are good, 
But they also left behind them for Azsaz life a monument of their folly ; 
So that wherein they had offended could not but be known : 
9 But wisdom delivered out of troubles those that waited on her. 


10 When a righteous man was a fugitive from a brother’s wrath, wisdom guided him in straight paths ; 
She showed him God's kingdom, and gave him knowledge of holy things ; 
She prospered him in his toils, and multiplied the fruits of his labour ; 

11 When in their covetousness avez dealt hardly with him, 
She stood by him and made him rich ; 

12 She guarded him from enemies. 

And from those that lay in wait she kept him safe, 

And in his sore conflict she guided him to victory, 

That he might know that godliness is more powerful than all. 


1g When a righteous man was sold. wisdom forsook him not, 
But from sin she delivered him ; 
She went down with him into a dungeon, 
‘4 And in bonds she left him not, 
Till she brought him the sceptre of a kingdom. 
And authority over those that dealt tyrannously with him ; 
She showed them also to be false that had accused him, 
And gave him eternal glory. 


iétos in the old sense only when the context absolutely requires it’. See also Bois. p. 409. 
by atray and is certainly emphatic. ; 

3. This is generally taken to mean that Cain underwent spiritual death when he slew his brother. Compare v. 13, 
“As soon as we were born we ceased to be.’ The writer’s idea of life and death is a spiritual one. We find the same 
idea in Philo: ‘Cain rose up and killed himself. . . . For the soul which destroys out of itself the virtue-loving and 
God-loving principle has died to the life of virtue’ (Quod det. fot. § 14). There are two traditions as to the death of 
Cain, one that he was slain accidentally by Lamech who was blind, the other that he was overwhelmed in the fall 
of ahouse. See note on xi. 16. : ; : 

4. for his cause. Like the author of the * prophetic’ narrative in Genesis, Pseudo-Sol. considers the evil on the 
earth before the flood to be due to the descendants of Cain. 

5. knew, reading éyvw 8 A C Latin and Syriac. BL gives eipev. 

E the righteous man. Abraham. 

. Lot. 


7. Cf.‘ Apples of Sodom’. Sce Josephus in his account of the Dead Sea, Bell. Lad. iv. 8. 4. 


still standing. Josephus says ‘I have seen it, for it remains even now’ (da/.i. 11. 4). ° Robinson (1. 108) 
remarks that during the rainy season such pillars are constantly in the process of formation and destruction’ (Driver, 
in Hastings DB, vol. iii, p. 152). 
8. disabled, i.e. they incur * judicial blindness *. 
Io. Jacob. ; 
holy things, or holy ones, i.e. the angels ascending and descending. a 
12. guided him to victory. Latin ‘dedit ut vinceret’. Kk. V. ‘watched as judge’, but see Spasevw in Liddell and 
Scott, 1. 2. The Syriac agrees in this interpretation. 
13. Joseph. 


In xix. 13 isos is fortified 


DOM 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 10. 15—-11. 12 


15 She delivered a holy people and a blameless seed from a nation of oppressors. 
16 She entered into the soul of a servant of the Lord, 
And withstood terrible kings in wonders and signs. 
17 She rendered unto holy men a reward of their toils ; 
She guided them along a marvellous way. 
And became unto them a covering in the daytime. 
And a light of stars through the night. 
18 She brought them over the Red sea, 
And led them through much water ; 
19 But their enemies she drowned, 
And out of the bottom of the deep she cast them up 
20 Therefore the righteous spoiled the ungodly ; 
And they sang praise to thy holy name, O Lord. 
And extolled with one accord thy hand that fought for them . 
21 Because wisdom opened the mouth of the dumb, 
And made the tongues of babes to speak clearly. 


J] x She prospered their works by the hand of a holy prophet. 


Contrast between the fortuncs of Israel and Egypt; the instrument of punishment to the Egyptians 
became the instrument of benefit to Israel. j 


2 They journeyed through a desert without inhabitant, 
And in trackless regions they pitched their tents. 
3 They withstood enemies, and repelled foes. 
4 They thirsted, and they called upon thee, 
And there was given them water out of the flinty rock, 
And healing of their thirst out of the hard stone. 
5 For by what things their foes were punished, 
Ry these they in their need were benefited. 
6 When ¢he cnemy were troubled with clotted blood instead of a river’s ever-flowing fountain, 
To punish the decree for the slaying of babes, 
7 Thou gavest them abundant water beyond all hope, 
8 Having shown ¢hem by the thirst which they had suffered how thou didst punish the adversaries. 
9 For when they were tried, albeit but in mercy chastened, 
They learned how the ungodly were tormented, being judged with wrath: 
10 For these. as a father, admonishing them, thou didst prove ; 
But those, as a stern king, condemning them, thou didst search out. 
1r Yea and whether they were far off /rom the righteous or near them, they were alike distressed ; 
12 For a double grief took hold on them. 
And a groaning at the remembrance of things past. 


15. a holy people and a blameless seed. This idealization of Israel is in strong contrast with Exod. xxxil. 9, 
Deut. ix. 6, and other similar passages. But the moral and spiritual superiority of the Jews to the heathen in the first 
century B.C. (see Bousset, Ae/. des Jud., p.83) would naturally be carried back to their ancestors in a heightened degree. 

17. This is the strongest instance of allegory in the book. It is quite of a piece with ‘ Philo’s habit of allegorizing 
an angel into a Logos’ (Drummond, i, p. 268). 

20. spoiled. According to a tradition mentioned by Josephus (477. ii. 16. 6) the arms of the Egyptians were 
washed up on the shore and so provided the Israelites with weapons. 

21. dumb. In Exod. iv. 10 Moses says ‘1 am slow of speech’. 


XI, 2. Here the second part of the book begins. In v. 7 the writer speaks of the direct action of God, and continues 
to do so in v7’. 10, 15, 17- In v. 20, it ts true, he speaks of ‘ Justice’, and the ‘breath of thy power’: but reverts to 
the idea of the direct action of the Deity. Wisdom has disappeared and with it the Greek view of God as transcendant. 

4. called upon thee. The writer prefers to follow Ps. cvii. 5 rather than Exod. xvii. 1-7. 

dxpdtopos = ‘ abrupt’, * precipitous’: the LXX translation of rendn (‘flint’) in Deut. vill. 15. This shows direct 
dependence on the LXNX. 

5- The principles enunciated here and in «. 16 (appropriateness of retribution) are dwelt upon at considerable 
length in the rest of the book. The first point (elaborated in cc. xvi-xix), viz. that what injured the Egyptians benefited 
Israel, seems to be peculiar to the author. It appears later in Philo (ta Comtem. ci), ‘ For by the commandment 
of God the sea became to one party the cause of safety and to the other that of utter destruction ’. 

6. The R.V. margin says ‘The text of this verse is perhaps corrupt’. B and C upheld by the Latin read 
tapayOevres: & A tapaybertos. If the nominative is read, a subject must be supplied—*the enemy’, as in R.V.; if the 
genitive, the translation must be ‘Instead of a perennial fountain of a river turbid with clotted blood thou gavest 
them’, &c. KR. V. (1. e. Hort) takes the first; Grimm, Feldmann, and others adopt the second. 

12. things past, reading mapeA@dxtav NS A. mapeXOoveey is given by B and C agreeing with penpor. Feldmann has 
«a long discussion of the passage: he would emend to prnpovus agreeing with avzous. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 11. 13-22 


13 For when they heard that by the very means wherewith they had been punished the others had been 


benefited, 
They felt the presence of the Lord ; 
14 For him who long before was driven forth in hatred they left off mocking: 
And marvelled at the events that had come to pass, 
Having thirsted in another manner than the righteous. 


Appropriateness of retribution shown to be the purpose of God. 


15 But in requital of the senseless imaginings of their unrighteousness, 
Wherein they were led astray to worship irrational reptiles and wretched vermin 
Thou didst send upon them a multitude of irrational creatures for vengeance ; ‘ 


116 That they might learn, that by what things a man sinneth, by these he is punished. 
17 For thine all-powerful hand, 


That created the world out of formless matter. 
Lacked not means to send upon them a multitude of bears, or fierce lions, 
18 Or new-created wild beasts, full of rage, of unknown &énd, 
Either breathing out a blast of fiery breath, 
Or blowing forth from their nostrils noisome smoke, 
Or flashing dreadful sparkles from their eyes ; 
:g Which had power not only to consume them by their violence, 
But to destroy them even by the terror of their sight. 
‘o Yea and without these might they have fallen by a single breath, 
Being pursued by Justice, and scattered abroad by the breath of thy power. 
But by measure and number and weight thou didst order all things. 







1 For to be greatly strong is thine at all times; 

And the might of thine arm who shall withstand ? 

2 Because the whole world before thee is as a grain in a balance, 

And as a drop of dew that at morning cometh down upon the earth. 


14. in hatred, reading ép ¢y@eoe with NS AC: B gives ev exdécet. 

16. For the idea see Ps. vii. 15, 16 (‘He hath made a pit,’ &c.) and numerous other passages in the O.T. Jub. 
iv. 31 puts it very plainly: ‘For with a stone he (Cain) had killed Abel and by a stone was he killed in righteous 
judgement.’ As usual the writer does not trouble himself about literal accuracy. The Egyptians were punished, not 
by the identical animals which they worshipped, though in one district or another almost all animals were sacred, but 
by others, 1.e. frogs and lice, quite as irrational and disgusting. Philo (Vita A/os. 1. 17) says, * For as the Egyptians 
used to honour the water in an especial degree . . . he thought it fitting to summon that first to the affliction and 
correction of those who honoured it.’ 

17. That created. Reading with all the versions, Lat., Syr., Arm., Kopt., 9 for cai. B&* A C all read xai xrioaca. 
j X* exhibits a conflate reading kai xtioaca. For the confusion between y and « see Cobct, Variae Lectiones, 

p- 5, ‘7 et « in veteri scriptura nil differunt.’ 
formless matter. As the words stand they convey a purely Greek philosophical idea. Matter was in existence 
from all eternity and God moulded it to His purpose. The question then arises—Did our author also conceive of 
matter as increate or did he assume that God first created formless matter and then brought it into order and 
arrangement? Grimm points out that the author's object was to adduce as great a proof as possible of the power of 
God. Creation ex #7htle would be even a greater marvel than the organization of matter; as the author does not 
mention this greater marvel it is urged that he did not accept it. Siegfried (PAz/o, p. 230) thinks that as Philo assumes 
the doctrine of the eternity of matter to be true and to require no proof, the Alexandrian Jews had accepted it before 
him. But even Philo, philosopher as he is, seems to waver in his acceptance of the belief (Siegfried, p. 232): ‘ God, 
when he begat all things, not only brought them into manifestation, but made things which did not exist before, being 
\himself not only a Demiurge but also a Creator,’ De Sema, i. 13. Caird (Evolution of Theol., vol. ii, p. 191), speaking 
of Philo’s views, says, ‘ In accommodation to Jewish notions God must be supposed to create the matter in which his 
deas are realized.’ 
bears, or fierce licns. In Vita Vosis, i. 19, Philo says, ‘Some one may ask why God punished the land with 
uch insignificant and despised animals and not rather by bears, lions, and panthers . .. who devour human fesh.’ 
“he answer he gives bears a striking similarity to that in Wisd. xii. 20-25, ‘ God was desirous rather to admonish the 
-gyptians than to destroy them.’ 

18. noisome smoke. R. V. taking Bpépos, ‘ roaring’, as a misspelling of 3papos, * stench’. 

19. The basilisk was supposed to kill by a glance. 

20. measure and number and weight. Hence God deals out appropriate, not arbitrary retribution. This 

assage is referred to in Charles’s 7estaments Naps. ii. 3, where we read, * by weight, measure, and rule was all the 
eation made.” 

22. a grain: cf. Isa. xl. 15. Another indication of direct dependence on LAX. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 11. 23—12. 11 


23 But thou hast mercy on all men, because thou hast power to do all things, 
And thou overlookest the sins of men to the end they may repent. 

24 For thou lovest all things that are, 
And abhorrest none of the things which thou didst make ; 
For never wouldst thou have formed anything if thou didst hate it. 

25 And how would anything have endured, except thou hadst willed it ? 
Or that which was not called by thee, Zoz woz/d it have been preserved ? 

26 But thou sparest all things, because they are thine, 
O Sovereign Lord, thou lover of souls ; 

12 « For thine incorruptible spirit is in all things. 
2 Wherefore thou dost chastise by little and little them that fall from the right way, 

And, putting them in remembrance by the very things wherein they sin, dost thou admonish them, 
That escaping from their wickedness they may believe on thee, O Lord. 


As shown by his patience with the Canaanttes. 


3 For verily the old inhabitants of thy holy land, 
4 Whom thou didst hate because they practised detestable works of enchantments and unholy rites, 
5 Merciless slaughterers of children, 
And sacrificial banqueters on men’s flesh and blood, 
6 Confederates in an impious fellowship 
And murderers of their own helpless babes, 
It was thy counsel to destroy by the hands of our fathers ; 
+ That the land which in thy sight is most precious of all /azds 
Might receive a worthy colony of God's servants. 
8 Nevertheless even these thou didst spare as dezzg men. 
And thou sentest hornets as forerunners of thy host, 
To cause them to perish by little and little ; 
9 Not that thou wast unable to subdue the ungodly under the hand of the righteous in battle, 
Or by terrible beasts or by oxe stern word to destroy them at once ; 
10 But judging them by little and little thou gavest them a place of repentance, 
Though thou knewest their nature was evil, and their wickedness inborn, 
And that their manner of thought would in no wise ever be changed, 
11 For they were a seed accursed from the beginning : 
Neither was it through fear of any that thou didst pass over their sins. 


23. repent. The thought that the goodness and mercy of God are calls to repentance does not seem to occur 
earlier than this. It was taken up by St. Paul, Rom. ii. 4, and is found in 2 Pet. iii. 9. 

24 to xii.2. This beautiful passage has nothing to compare with it in Cc. i-x. Ch. i. 13, 1g do not speak of the 
love of God in the fervent way that the writer does here: while vi. 6-7 refer rather to God’s compassion. 

24. In Philo, as in his master Plato, the goodness of God is the motive of Creation, But we have not quite got this 
idea here. It only needs another step, it is true, but the author did not take it. He does not go beyond the O.T. The 
Jews did not ask what motive God had in creating man. The nearest approach to alleging a motive is found in 
Isa. xhii. 7, where the creation of Israel for the ‘glory’ of Jehovah is spoken of. 

25. called = ‘created’, A Hebraism, cf. Isa. xli. 4. ‘Calleth’ in Rom. iv. 17 is not quite the same, but probably 
= ‘issues commands to’. 

26. lover of souls. dAcWuyos, in classical Greek, means ‘ cowardly’. 


XII. The writer has set forth a very high ideal of God in xi. 24, and endeavours to illustrate it not only by His action 
towards the chosen people, but even by the treatment extended to His enemies, the Egyptians and Canaanites. He 
can only achieve his purpose by disregarding certain parts of the Biblical tradition. The Egyptians, according to the 
writer, were treated mercifully, in being afflicted at first with lighter plagues as a means of correction and admonition. 
It was only when they refused to be admonished and to obey the God whom they recognized to be the true God, that 
the punishment of death was inflicted. The difference between this view and that found in Exodus is considerable. 
There Jahveh hardens Pharaoh’s heart to prevent the plagues from having a reformative effect. Again, the Canaanites, 
who, in spite of xi. 24, are described in xil. 4 as being hated by God, and as ‘a seed accursed from the beginning’, are 
said to have been leniently treated in order that they might escape from their wickedness by repentance. The reason 
given in Exodus (xxiii. 29, 30) why the Canaanites were destroyed little by little is that the land might not become the 
prey of wild beasts. The Deuteronomic editor of the Book of Judges gives two reasons why the Canaanites were not 
driven out at once: (1) To prove the Israelites ; (2) To give them experience in war (Judges ii. 22-iii. 6). 

5. slaughterers, doveas. R.V. gives ‘slaughters’, emending to g@ovas. This is probably on account of @oivar, 
‘banquet’, in the next clause; but @oveas is supported by pvoras and aiéévras yoveis later on, so that it seems better to 
take ‘ banquet’ as used by metonomy for ‘ banqueters’ as in the Latin, which gives devoratores. 

6. Confederates. The true reading of this line in the Greek seems beyond the possibility of recovery. The above 
rendering 1s that of the R.V. reading éxpucovs from éxpvans, a word coined by Grimm in his first edition (1837). Grimm, 
in the edition of 1860, read ék pvoois pioras Oacov, which equals ‘impious initiates or confederates of a (secret 
idolatrous) fellowship’. The meaning is the same, but he avoids coining a word. 

It. accursed from the beginning. Cf. Gen. ix. 25. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 12. 12-27 


' : , : ; : : 
God's possession of almighty power shows that his leniency is due to his merc oy. 


12 For who shall say, What hast thou done? 
Or who shall withstand thy judgement ? 
And who shall accuse thee for the destruction of nations which thou didst make ? 
Or who shall come and stand before thee as an avenger for the unrighteous ? 
13 For neither is there any God beside thee that careth for all, 
That thou mightst show wo him that thou didst not judge unrighteously : 
14 Neither shall king or prince meet thee o plead for those whom thou hast punished. 
15 But being righteous thou rulest all things righteously, 
Deeming it alien from thy power 
To condemn him that doth not deserve to be punished. 
16 For thy strength is the beginning of righteousness, 
And thy sovereignty over all maketh thee to spare all. 
17 For when men believe not that thou art perfect in power, thou showest thy strength, 
And in dealing with them that know /¢ thou puttest their boldness to confusion. 
18 But thou, being sovereign over ¢iy strength, judgest in gentleness, 
And with great forbearance dost thou govern us ; 
For the power is thine whensoever thou willest. 


Fits mercy an exanple to men. 


19 But thou didst teach thy people by such works as these, 
That the righteous must be a lover of men; 
And thou didst make thy sons to be of good hope, 
Because thou givest repentance when men have sinned. 

20 For if the enemies of thy servants, even them that were due to death, 
Thou didst punish with so great heedfulness and indulgence, 
Giving them times and place to escape from their wickedness ; 

21 With how great carefulness didst thou judge thy sons, \ 
To whose fathers thou gavest oaths and covenants of good promises! 

22 While therefore thou dost chasten us, thou scourgest our enemies ten thousand times more, 
To the intent that we may ponder thy goodness when we judge, 
And when we are judged may look for mercy. 


Those who did not respond to lenient treatment received a heavier punishment. 


3 Wherefore also the unrighteous that lived in folly of life 
Thou didst torment through their own abominations. 
4 For verily they went astray very far in the ways of error, 
Taking as gods those animals which even among their encmies were held in dishonour, 


Deceived like foolish babes. 
5 Therefore, as unto unreasoning children, thou didst send thy judgement to mock them. 
5 But they that would not be admonished by a correction which was but as child's play 
Shall experience a judgement worthy of God. 
’ For because through their own sufferings they were moved to indignation 
Against those creatures which they thought to be gods, 


16. beginning of righteousness. So R. V.; Grimm, Deane, Farrar, and Siegfried, ‘foundation.’ ; L-verywhere else 
in the book dpy7 means ‘beginning’, though in xiv. 27 it is parallel with afria ; it may mean that God’s power enables 

| Him always to do justice. The word ‘source’ might be a good equivalent. o . ae 

17. The Revisers say ‘The Greek text here is perhaps corrupt’. B gives etdée, ‘those that know’; A odx efddat, 
“those that know not’. Latin has gv sciznt, with which the Syriac agrees. Bois ip. 400) offers the emendation 
evOod(over, which is accepted by Siegfried. To rebuke the audacity of those that doubt certainly seems at first sight 
amore likely statement than to rebuke the audacity of those that know ; but if we compare the last two lines of the 

Bee pter we see that the Egyptians, who ‘saw and recognized’ the true God and may thus certainly be said to know 
| Him, are thought of here, so that eidéct is right. The Egyptians knew God’s power but dehed it. 

20. indulgence, reading diecews 8. B reads deyoews, which gives no sense. A and Latin omit. ;. 

24. So R.V. Bois, however (p. 401), compares ev (wos trav €xOpev dria with xv. 16 ra (pa ta ExGtara oe Bovrae, and 
takes €y6ps with the same meaning in both places. If this is right we must probably translate ‘taking as gods the 
nost ignoble of hateful animals’. For the positive used as a superlative see Blass, Gr. of N. tf, p- 143. 

26. The writer was misled by the LXX of Exod. x. 2 60a €pmémuya. There is no idea of child’s play in the Hebrew 
vord. 

27. In opposition to R. V. and other renderings it is here suggested that é@” ois is not prospective, anticipating émi 
outros, but simply means ‘because’ (on ¢¢’ @ and éq’ vis see Sanday’s A’omuns, v.12, and Lightfoot, Phil. in. 12). 
"he editorial comma after #yavdxrovy must be deleted. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 12. 27—18. 9 


Being punished by their means, 
They saw, and recognized the true God whom before they refused to know ; 


Wherefore also the uttermost penalty came upon them. 


Men being foolish by nature cannot know the true God, but worship, perhaps excusably, the works | 
he has made. 


18 1 For by nature all men were foolish, and had no perception of God, 
And from the good things to be seen had not power to know him that is, 
Neither by giving heed to the works did they recognize the artificer ; 
2 But either fire, or wind, or swift air, 
Or circling stars, or raging water, or luminaries of heaven, 
They thought to be gods that rule the world. 
3 And if through delight in their beauty they took them to be gods, 
Let them know how much better than these is their Sovereign Lord ; 
For the first author of beauty created them : 
4 But if through astonishment at their power and influence, 
Let them understand from them how much mightier is he that formed them ; 
5 For from the greatness and beauty of created things 
Does man correspondently form the image of their first maker. 
6 But yet for these men there is but small blame, 
For they too peradventure do Juz go astray 
While they are seeking God and desiring to find him. 
7 For living among his works they make diligent search. 
And believe their sight, because the things that they look upon are beautiful. 
8 But again even they are not to be excused. 
9 For if they had power to know so much, 
That they could explore the course of ¢hzzgs, 
How is it they did not sooner find the Sovereign Lord of these zworfs ? 























the true God. The indignation of the Egyptians at their gods, on finding them to be weaker than Jahveh, drove 
them to acknowledge Him to be the true God. The savage is often angry with bis fetish. The statement in the text 
is founded either on Exod. viii. 8, ix. 28, x. 17, where Pharaoh requests Moses to ‘entreat Jahveh’ for him, thus 
recognizing that Jahveh was the true God, or on Exod. viii. 18, where the magicians, being unable to repeat the third 
plague, say, ‘ This is the finger of God.’ 

Wherefore. The writer takes it for granted that the reader will supply from the preceding words the thought that 
the Egyptians, though they recognized the true God, still relused to accept His admonition : ‘ Wherefore,’ &c. 


XIII. 1. by nature . . . foolish, as opposed to the intelligence that comes from wisdom. A solitary and indirect 

reference to the Wisdom of part 1. 

the good things. The argument from design was a favourite one with the Stoics. ‘They argued from the 
analogy of human art, and contended that the orderly movements and immutable constancy of the universe were just 
as clear an evidence of controlling reason as could be found in a statue or picture, in the course of a ship or a sundial’ 
(Drummond, Péz/e, 1, p. 77). Cf. Rom. i. 20, and see Sanday and Headlam, 7 doco. 

him that is, roy évra, from LXX Exod. tii. 14 "Eyo eipe 6 “Qv, 

2. By the words ‘fire’, &c., Grimm, on the basis of Philo, De Dec. Or. ch. xii, and De Vita Cont. 1, takes the author to 
refer to the personification of natural phenomena under the names of Hephaestus, fire; Aeolus, wind; Hera, air; and 
Poseidon, water. E. Pfleiderer, who wishes to make the author a thoroughgoing Greek philosopher, takes the references 
to be to Heraclitus, who made fire the original element (i.e. fire as a vivifying and quickening power) ; Anaximenes, who 
proposed air; Pythagoras, who, with many others, considered the ‘circling stars’ to be gods; and Thales, who con- 
sidered water to be the origin of all things. It is, of course, impossible to deny that the writer may have had these 
philosophers in his mind, but the reference is most probably a general one. See the statement of Prodicus in Zeller, 
Pre-Socratic Phil., ii, p. 482. 

_ luminaries of heaven. These were common objects of heathen worship. Cf. Deut. iv. 19, where it is also 
distinctly stated that Jahveh assigned the heavenly bodies to the nations to be worshipped. 

3. their beauty. The commentators point out that the admiration of beauty is a Greek trait, not Hebrew. The 
beauty of the universe was a favourite subject with the Stoics. 

5. greatness and beauty. Although N B and A, the Latin and Peshitta, all read ‘the greatness of the beauty’, 
the editors (except R. V.) all accept the reading given in the text, which follows &#, various cursives, including 248, 
Athanasius, and other patristic authorities ; and according to Feldmann is found in the Armenian, Syro-Hexaplar, 
Aethiopic, and probably the Coptic versions. ; F 

9. The writer, perhaps, forgot that he considered the Gentiles to be paratoe picet, ‘foolish by nature’, see v. 1. His 
question may be one of surprise, or he may, as Grimm and others suggest, insinuate that there was a moral failure. 
Philo makes it an intellectual failure, ‘ Therefore those persons are mere guessers who are anxious to contemplate the 
uncreated God through the medium of the things which he created; acting like those persons who seek to ascertain 
the nature of the unit through the number two when they ought to employ the investigation of the unit itself to ascertain 
the nature of the number two, for the unit is the first principle.’ 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 18. 10o—l4. 6 


But some men are without excuse because they worship objects which they themselves have made. 


1o But miserable were they, and in dead things zwere their hopes, 
Who called them gods which are works of men’s hands, 
Gold and silver, wrought with careful art, and likenesses of beasts, 
Or a useless stone, the work of an ancient hand. 
11 Yea, and if some woodcutter, having sawn down a tree he can handle, 
Skillully strippeth away all its bark, 
And fashioning it handsomely maketh a vessel for the service of life ; 
12 And with that which is left he prepareth his food and is filled ; 
13 And taking that which is left again, for which no use can be found, 
A crooked piece of wood and full of knots, 
Carveth it with the diligence of his idleness, 
And shapeth it by the skill of his indolence ; 
Then he giveth it the semblance of the image of a man, 
14 Or maketh it like some paltry animal, 
Smearing it with vermilion, and with paint colouring it red, 
And smearing over every stain that is therein ; 
15 And having made for it a chamber worthy of it, 
He setteth it in a wall, and maketh it fast with iron. 
16 In order therefore that it may not fall, he taketh thought for it ; 
Knowing that it is unable to help itself; 
(For verily it is an image, and hath need of help ;) 
17 And when he maketh his prayer for his goods and for his marriage and children, 
He is not ashamed to speak to that which hath no life ; 
18 Yea for health he calleth upon that which is weak, 
And for life he beseecheth that which is dead, 
And for aid he supplicateth that which hath no experience, 
And for a good journey that which cannot so much as use its feet, 
tg And for gaining and getting and good success of his hands 
He asketh power of that which with its hands is quite powerless. 


Folly of the navigator who for safety prays to a useless piece of wood. 


li Again, one preparing to sail, and to journey through raging waves, 
Calls on a piece of wood less sound than the vessel that bears him ; 
2 For that vessel the hunger for gain devised, 
And an artificer by his wisdom built it ; 
3 And thy providence, O Father, guideth it along, 
Because even in the sea thou gavest a way, 
And in the waves a sure path, 
4 Showing that thou canst save out of every danger, 
That so even without art a man may put to sea ; 

5 And it is thy will that the works of thy wisdom should not be idle ; 
Therefore also do men intrust their lives to a little piece of wood, 
And passing through the surge on a raft are brought safe fo Jand. 

» For in the old time also, when proud giants were perishing, 


io. work of an ancient hand, Acts xix. 35. 

11 ff. Founded on Isa. xl, xli, xliv and xlvi. is i . 

_13. idleness. The idol is made at odd times and no care spent upon it. A different method is mentioned in 
xIv. 19. SB dpyias, A épyacias. 

indolence. &* A B dvécews, cuvecews 8? Latin. 

18. aveporarov, An elative. A.V. margin ‘that which hath no experience at all’. R.V. ‘ hath least experience’. 


XIV. 1, less sound. Lit. ‘more rotten’; see xiii. 13, where the wood of which the idol is made cannot be used for 


anything else. ; 
2. by his wisdom. So the Vulgate and Syriac. NBA give rexvires A€ codia, and R.V. translates ‘an artificer, 

Even wisdom’. Nearly all the editors prefer the first, taking wisdom as the human quality. Blass (Gram. of N. 7. 

Gé., p. 6) points out that the mute « in the dative was often omitted by scribes ; also (see p. 8) 7 sometimes becomes «. 

So read reyvirgs d€ copia. See also Thackeray, Gr. of O. 7. in Greek, p. 85. ee 
3. Because. This and the next three lines refer to Noah. The lines justify the statement that it is God's 

drovidence that guides a vessel rather than man's seamanship. Noah was not acquainted with navigation. 
5. alittle piece. ¢Aayiore, elative sense = ‘very little’. See Thackeray, Gr. of O. T., p. 185. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 14. 6-22 


The hope of the world, taking refuge on a raft, 
Left to the race of men a seed of generations Zo covie, 
Thy hand guiding the helm, 
7 For blessed was the wood through which cometh righteousness : 


Idolaters shall be punished. 


8 But the zdo/ made with hands is accursed, itself and he that made it ; 
Because his was the working, and the corruptible thing was named a god: 
9 For both the ungodly doer and his ungodliness are alike hateful to God ; 
10 For verily that which was made shall be punished together with him that made it. 
11 Therefore among the idols of the nations shall there be a visitation, 
Because, though formed of things which God created, they were made an abomination, 
And stumblingblocks to the souls of men, 
And a snare to the feet of the foolish. 


The origin of idolatry. 


12 For the devising of idols was the beginning of fornication, 
And the invention of them the corruption of life: 
13 For neither were they from the beginning, neither shall they be for ever ; 
14 For through the vain error of men they entered into the world, 
And therefore has a speedy end been devised for them. 
15 For a father worn with untimely grief, 
Making an image of the child too quickly taken away, 
Now honoured him as a god who then was a corpse, 
And delivered to those that were under him mysteries and solemn rites. 
16 Afterward the ungodly custom, in process of time grown strong, was kept as a law, 
And by the commandments of princes graven images were worshipped. 
17 And when men could not honour them in presence because they dwelt far off, 
Imagining the likeness from afar, 
They made a visible image of the king whom they honoured, 
That by their zeal they might flatter the absent as if he were present. 
18 But unto a yet higher pitch of worship 
Did the ambition of the artificer urge forward even them that knew him not, 
19 For he, wishing perchance to please the ruler, 
Compelled his art to give the likeness greater beauty ; 
20 And so the multitude, allured by the grace of his work, 
Now accounted as an object of worship him whom they had honoured before as a man. 
21 And this became a hidden danger unto life, 
Because men, under the power either of calamity or of tyranny, 
Invested stones and stocks with the incommunicable Name. 


Evil results of idolatry. 


22 Afterward it was not enough for them to go astray in the knowledge of God ; 
But also, while they live in sore conflict through ignorance of fiw, 














7. Tighteousness, i.e. ‘the righteous purpose of God’. The ark preserved a righteous man, who was the ancestor 
of the righteous people. ‘This is the highest example of the beneficial purposes for which wood has been used: other 
examples are seen in its enabling God's gifts to be conveyed from one part of the world to another; but wood which 
Is put to a bad use is ‘ accursed ’. 

8. idol made with hands. ye:poroinros, the term used in LXX Isaiah to translate bebe, ii. 18, x. 11, ef ad. 

Il. a visitation. émecxomy used in an unfavourable sense as in xix. 15, the only other occurrence of the word in 
this part of the book. 

14. devised. ¢zevonOn is used as a paranomasia—which the R.V. keeps up—upon ézivota, ‘devising ’, in v. 12. 
The A. V. prefers to give the meaning plainly, ‘ therefore shall they shortly come to an end’ Cf. 1 En. xcix. 9, where 
of the idolaters it is said, ‘They shall have wrought all their work in a lie and shall have worshipped a stone: 
therefore in an instant shall they perish.’ 5 

_15. The theory of Euhemerus was that idolatry arose from the worship of deceased heroes. The writer adopts this 
view with a slight modification. 

17. On the basis of the words ‘ adsent ruler’ Bousset (Rel. des Judenthums, p. 35) would date the book after Egypt 
had come under the Roman Empirse. For the worship of the Emperors, cf. Dill, Roman Society from Nero, p. 617: 
“But Egypt went rather too far for the western mind in its apotheosis of kings.’ 

22. Cf. Philo, de Conf. Ling. c. 12, ‘For they do in peace everything that is done in war; they plunder, ravage, 
ares booty ; they assault, destroy, pollute; they murder treacherously ; they murder openly if they are the more 
powerful.’ 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 14. 22—15. 7 


That multitude of evils they call peace. 
23 For either slaughtering children in solemn rites, or celebrating secret mysteries 
Or holding frantic revels of strange ordinances, 
24 No longer do they guard either life or purity of marriage, 
But one slays another treacherously, or grieves him by adultery. 
25 And all things confusedly are filled with blood and murder, theft and deceit, 
26 Corruption, faithlessness, tumult. perjury, 
Disquieting of the good, 
Ingratitude for benefits received, 
Defiling of souls. confusion of sex, 
Disorder in marriage, adultery, and wantonness. 
27 For the worship of those unnameable idols 
Is the beginning and cause and end of every evil. 
28 For their worshippers either make merry unto madness, or prophesy lies, 
Or live unrighteously, or lightly forswear themselves. 
29 For putting their trust in lifeless idols, 
They wickedly swear false oaths and look not to be harmed. 
30 But for both szzs shall the just doom pursue them, 
Because they had evil thoughts of God by giving heed to idols. 
And swore unrighteously in deceit, despising holiness. 
31 For not the power of them by whom men swear, 
But Justice which hath regard to them that sin, 
Punisheth always the transgression of the unrighteous. 


? 


Benefits of worshipping the true God. 


5 1 But thou, our God, art gracious and true, 

Longsuffering, and in mercy ordering all things. 

2 For even if we sin, we are thine, knowing thy dominion ; 
But we shall not sin, knowing that we are accounted thine: 

3 For to know thee is perfect righteousness, 
Yea, to know thy dominion is the root of immortality. 

4 For neither did any evil device of man lead us astray, 
Nor yet the painters’ fruitless labour, 
A form stained with varied colours ; 

5 The sight whereof leadeth fools into lust : 
Who desire the form of a dead image that hath no breath ; 

6 Lovers of evil things, and worthy to have such things to hope in, ; 
Are both they that make them, and they that desire, and they that worship them. 


Another example of the manufacture of idols. 


7 For a potter, kneading soft earth, 
Laboriously mouldeth each zesse/ for our service : 
Nay, out of the same clay doth he fashion 
Both the vessels that minister to clean uses, and those of a contrary sort. 
All in like manner ; 
But what shall be the use of either sort, 
The craftsman A7zmse/f is the judge. 


27. dveviper, Latin iafandorum. The meaning may be ‘unspeakable’, ‘indescribable’, teferring to the immoralities 
of the mystery cults without any reference to Exod. xxiii. 143. The context favours this. Cf. Eph, v. 12. 


XV. For a moment the writer turns aside to contrast the true worship with the false. The interruption has the 
effect, which was doubtless intended, of giving a slight rest to the reader before renewing the polemic against idolatrous 
worship. : : nae 

2, ee shall not sin. If the nation could be regarded as holy and blameless in the past in spite of the admissions 
in xii, 22, xvi. 11, xvili. 20, the future could be painted in the same colours. was ; 

5. lust, épefirn. NAC and all the versions. dvedos B and 68. mofovvres in v. 6 justifies this. The reference, no 
doubt, is to Pygmalion, King of Cyprus, who fell in love with a statue of Venus. : : 

7. For the connexion of this verse with Rom. ix. 21, see Introd., p. 526. E. Pfleiderer compares the saying of 
Heraclitus that ‘ the clay out of which things are made is for ever being moulded into new forms’ (Zeller, Pre-Sec. Phil, 
li, p. 17), and affirms direct connexion. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 15, 8-17 


8 And also, with evil labour, he mouldeth a vain god from the same clay, 
He who, but a little before was made of the earth, 
And will soon go his way fo the earth out of which he was taken, 
When the soul which was lent him shall again be demanded. 
9 Howbeit his care is, 
Not that his powers must fail, 
Nor that his span of life is short ; 
but he rivals the workers in silver and gold, 
And copieth moulders in brass, 
And esteemeth it glory that he mouldeth counterfeit things. 
to His heart is ashes, 
And his hope of less value than earth, 
And his life of less honour than clay : 
11 Because he was ignorant of him that moulded him, 
And of him that inspired into him an active soul, 
And breathed into him a vital spirit. 
12 But he accounted our life to be but a game, 
And our way of life a gainful fair ; 
For one must, saith he, get gain whence one can, though it be by evil means. 
13 For this man beyond all others knoweth that he sinneth, 
When out of the same earthy matter he maketh both brittle vessels and graven images. 
14 But most foolish zee they all, and of feebler soul than a babe, 
The foes of thy people, who crushed them ; 
15 Because all the idols of the nations they reckoned as gods ; 
Which have neither the use of eyes for seeing, 
Nor nostrils for drawing breath, 
Nor ears to hear, 
Nor fingers for handling, 
And their feet are helpless for walking. 
16 For.a man it was that made them, 
And one whose own spirit is borrowed moulded them ; 
For no one hath power, ée¢ng a man, to mould a god like unto himself, 
17 But, being mortal. he maketh a dead thing with lawless hands ; 
For he is better than the things he worshippeth ; 
Of the two, he indeed had life, but they never. = 


) 
. 
















= 8 the soul which was lent him. This idea is repeated in v. 16, and must therefore be taken as a settled con- 
viction of the writer. Whether in his mind it included the idea of pre-existence, it is perhaps difficult to say ; it is, 
however, far less definite than the statement in viii. 20, ‘1 came into a body undetiled,’ and it is immediately 
followed by words in 7. 11 which are apparently inconsistent with pre-existence. From Wuxq here and mvevya in v. 16 
it appears that they were to our author only different names for the same thing. This shows without any elaborate 
argument that there is no trichotomy intended in v. 11. 

g. he rivals. The clay idols were glazed and gilded. 

1o. For the connexion of this verse with LAX see Introd., p. 524. The word ‘ashes’ in Isa. xliv. 20, on which this 
passage is based, means that which is worthless. Cf. Job xiii. 12, ‘Your memorable sayings are proverbs of ashes.’ 
The words are a rhetorical statement that the whole being of the idolater is inferior to the clay he uses, though in 
v.17 the opposite statement is made. 

11. That the soul and spirit are here the same, cf. second part of note on z. 8. On the subject see the long and 
interesting note of Lightfoot on 1 Thess. v. 23 (Vetes on Epistles of S. Paul). 

12. a gainful fair. This comparison is traced by Grimm to Pythagoras, who said zov Bior €otxevae mavyyupee (Dio. 
Laert. vil. 1.6). Cicero (#7 Zusc. Disp. v. 359) and other writers quote the saying. As the comparison was evidently 
well known, we cannot from its use here deduce any direct acquaintanceship by the author with the system of 
Pythagoras. 

gain. The commentators quote the well-known passage of Horace, ‘rem facias, rem. Si possis recte, si non, 
quocumque modo rein’ (£7. i. 1. 65). 

15. It was a characteristic of heathen worshippers that they admitted the reality of the gods of other nations. This 
was natural enough to people who were not Monotheists. The Hebrews themselves before they were Monotheists 
acknowledged the existence of other gods besides Jahveh. Solomon recognized the gods of his foreign wives-— 
(1 Kings xi. 1-8). But the Egyptians went further than this. ‘The Egyptian gods during the flourishing period of the 
country’s history were not exclusive. They admitted into their number such of the gods of neighbouring peoples as } 
had been found to be powerful and capable of resistance’ (Wiedemann, p. 186 of Hastings’ DB, extra vol.). 

17. Of the two. R.V.‘Forasmuch as’, reading av6" &v with &. All other MSS. dy, except 157 and 253, which omit. 
For the disappearance of the dual see Thackeray, G7. of O.7., p. 22. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 15. 18—16. 14 


The Egyptians worshipped irrational and unclean animals and were therefore punished by 
means of them. Small animals, vis. quails, benefited the Israelites. 


18 Yea, and the creatures that are most hateful do they worship, 
For, being compared as to want of sense, these are worse than all others; 
1g Neither, as seen beside o/ier creatures, are they beautiful, so that one should desire them, 
But are outcasts from the praise of God and his blessing. 
(16 x For this cause were these men worthily punished through creatures like those which they worship, 
And tormented through a multitude of vermin. 
2 Instead of which punishment, thou, bestowing benefits on thy people, 
Preparedst quails for food, 
Food of rave taste, for the desire of their appetite ; 
3 In order that thine enemies, when they desired to eat, 
Might for the hideousness of the creatures sent among them 
Loathe even the necessary food ; 
But these ¢hy people, having for a short space suffered want, 
Might even partake of food of rare taste. 
4 For it was needful that upon those tyrants inexorable want should come, 
But that to these it should only be showed how their enemies were tormented. 


Tt ts true the Israclites had serpents sent against them, but that was for admonition. 


5 For even when terrible raging of wild beasts came upon thy people, 
And they were perishing by the bites of crooked serpents, 
Thy wrath continued not to the uttermost ; 

6 But for admonition were they troubled for a short space, 
Having a token of salvation. 
To put them in remembrance of the commandment of thy law : 

7 For he that turned toward it was not saved by that which he saw, 
But by thee, the Saviour of all. 

8 Yea, and in this didst thou convince our enemies, 
That thou art he that delivereth out of every evil. 

g For them verily the bites of locusts and flies did slay, 
And there was not found a healing for their life, 
Because they were worthy to be punished by such as these ; 

to But thy sons not the very teeth of venomous dragons overcame, 
For thy mercy came to their help, and healed them. 

tr For they were bitten, that they should remember thine oracles ; 

And were quickly saved, lest, falling into deep forgetfulness, 
They should be irresponsive to thy beneficence : 

12 For of a truth neither herb nor mollifying plaister restored them to health, 
But thy word, O Lord, which healeth all things ; 

13 For thou hast power over life and death, 
And thou leadest down to the gates of Hades, and leadest up again. 

\'4 But though a man cam slay by his wickedness, 
Yet the spirit that is gone forth he bringeth not back, 
Neither giveth release to the soul that Hades hath received. 


196. The writer probably considered that other animals besides the serpent were included in the curse of Gen. iii. 14: 


| possibly all the creeping animals. 


XVI. 3. hideousness, cidexOerav. This reading, a hapux legomenon, is generally accepted. It is given by C, some 
cursives, including 248, and the Syro-Hexaplar version, derx@eirav is given by N B A, Complu., Latin, Syr., and some 
Cursives. <id¢y@erar is accepted by most editors as referring to the frogs in the ovens and kneading-troughs, Exod. 


Vili. 3. : 
3¢. food. Literally, ‘appetite.’ As for the quails see note on xix. 12. 


6. The allegory here is not so thoroughgoing as in xvi. 17. There Wisdom is identified with the cloud: here the 


serpent is a ovp/3odov. Philo suggests that the serpent was chosen as a symbol of cw@poovrn and xaprepia. 
token. WN and A read ovupPovdor, ‘ counsellor’. 


11. irresponsive, a paraphrase of dmepiaracros, ‘ unconcerned about’. K.V.‘ unable to be roused by’. 23 (V) and 


253 read «epioraror, ‘destitute of ’. ce = 
12. thy word. Cf. Ps. cvii. 20, ‘ He sent his word, and healed them.’ See on xviii. 15. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 16. 15-26 


How the Eguptians were punished by fire and the Israelites benefited. 


15 But thy hand it is not possible to escape ; 


16 For the ungodly, refusing to know thee, were scourged by the strength of thine arm. 
Pursued with strange rains and hails and showers inexorable, 
And utterly consumed with fire ; 


17 For, what was most marvellous of a//, 


In the water which quencheth all things the fire wrought yet more mightily ; 
For the world fighteth for the righteous. 


18 For at one time the flame lost its fierceness, 


That it might not burn up the creatures sent against the ungodly, 

But that ziese might see and perceive that they were pursued by the judgement of God: 
tg And at another time even in the midst of water it burns beyond the power of fire, 
That it may destroy the fruits of an unrighteous land. 

20 Instead whereof thou gavest thy people angels’ food to eat, 

And bread ready for wse didst thou provide from heaven without ¢hezr toil, 

read having the virtue of every pleasant savour, 

And agreeing to every taste ; 

21 For thy substance manifested thy sweetness toward ¢/y children, 

Ministering to the desire of the eater, 

And transforming itself according to every man’s choice. 

22 But snow and ice endured fire, and melted not, 

That sex might know that fire was destroying the fruits of the enemies, 

Burning in the hail and flashing in the rains; 

23 And that this e/emen?¢ again, in order that righteous men might be nourished, 


Had even forgotten its power. 

24 For the creation, ministering to thee its maker, 

Straineth its force against the unrighteous, for punishment, 

And slackeneth it in behalf of them that trust in thee, for beneficence. 
25 Therefore at that time also, converting itself into all forms, 

It ministered to thine all-nourishing bounty, 

According to the desire of them that made supplication ; 

26 That thy sons, whom thou lovedst, O Lord, might learn 


16 ff. Hail was rained down upon the Egyptians, but (v. 20) manna upon the Israelites. 
strange rains. Rain is unusual in Egypt, see Deut. xi. 10. ‘It is only the parts along the sea-coasts that are 
ever moistened with a few drops of rain’ (Philo, Vita Mos. 1. 20). 
17. Philo (Vit. Afos. 1. 20) notices this ‘ miracle within a miracle’. The lightning and the thunderbolts penetrated 
and descended through the hail, still they did not melt it nor were the flashes extinguished by it. 
18. that these—and they alone: even the animals that formerly plagued them miraculously escaped. The writer 
has forgotten that the frogs are said to have been swept away by an east wind. 
19. fruits, yernua. A new xowr formation distinguished from yerynpa, ‘ offspring ’, see Thackeray, Graw7., p. 118. 
20. provide. Reading mapeoyes A C¥4 Latin, and Syriac.  émépwas B. 
agreeing to every taste. This idea is found in the Talmud, Yoma 75, where it is said, “Just as a child at 
the breast enjoys various flavours, so did the Israelites when they ate the manna find therein various flavours.’ 


DpH m3 1 PNY Wis poo Serene it b5 fon FS DSyp M3 12 Dy pwn Ar Ww AD. This fancy no 
doubt existed in the author’s time, and he desired to explain it by the doctrine of the metabolism of the elements 
mentioned in the next note. 

21. substance, Greek txécracis. This word has caused great difficulty. Early scholars proposed emendations; 
A.V. gives * sustenance’, and 248 altered cou into atrov. It has been made equivalent to the Logos, and the R. V. 
translates it by ‘thy nature’. It seems probable, however, that the writer was thinking of nothing more than the 
common substance which according to the Stoics underlay all four elements. As pointed out in the next note, he 
makes use of the doctrine of the metabolism of the elements to account for the manna being transformed to suit every 
taste. Here he goes back in thought to what the manna was before it assumed the attributes or accidents which 
differentiated it from other objects. The technical terms among the Stoics for substance and attribute were 76 tzoxeiperov 
or otcia and ro zo (Zeller, Stoics, p.97). The steps of the process were (1) tmdaracis, (2) manna, (3) transformation. 

transforming itself. The author here gives a metaphysical basis to the events mentioned in 7. 20 by the Stoic 
doctrine of the interchange of the four elements. Heraclitus first, and the Stoics after him, taught that the elements 
changed into one another by condensation and rarefaction, muxvwots and parwors. See Dio. Laert. ix. 8, quoted in 
Ritter and Preller, § 36, for Heraclitus (Heraclitus recognized only three elements) ; and for the Stoics, Ritter and 
Preller, § 497, and Zeller, Stozes, &c., pp- 131 ff. See also the quotation from Philo given in the note on xix. 18. 

22. snow and ice, 1.e. the manna. See xix. 21. 

23. might be nourished. See Num. xi. 8, where the manna is said to have been capable of being baked in the 
oven, though it melted before the sun. 

24. Straineth ...slackeneth. In addition to the interchange of the four elements with one another, the power of 
a single element——here in 77. 22 and 27 fire—could be increased or moderated. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 16, 26—17. 


Il 


That not the growth of car th’s fruits do nourish a man, 
But thy word which preserveth them that trust thee. 

27 For that which could not be injured by fire, 
Simply warmed by a faint sunbeam melted away ; 

28 To make known that we must rise before the sun to give thee thanks, 
And must plead with thee at the dawning of the light : 

29 For the hope of the unthankful shall melt as the winter’s hoar-frost, 
And shall flow away as water that hath no use. 


The plague of darkness. 
'17 1 For great are thy judgements, and hard to interpret ; 


Therefore souls undisciplined went astray. 


2 For when lawless men supposed they had overpowered a holy nation, 


They themselves, prisoners of darkness, and bound in the fetters of a long night, 
Close kept beneath their roofs, 


Lay exiled from the eternal providence. 
3 For while they thought that they were unseen in ¢Hez secret sins, 
They were scattered one from another by a dark curtain of forgetfulness, 
Stricken with terrible awe, and sore troubled by spectral forms. 
4 For neither did the recesses that held them guard them from fears, 
But sounds rushing down rang around them, 
And phantoms appeared, cheerless with unsmiling faces. 
5 And no force of fire prevailed to give chez light, 
Neither could the brightest flames of the stars illumine that gloomy night : 
6 But there appeared to them only the glimmering of a fire self-kindled, full of fear ; 
And in terror at that sight on which they could not gaze 
They deemed the appearance 
To be worse than it really was ; 
7 And the mockeries of magic art lay low, 
And shameful was the rebuke of their boasted knowledge : 
8 For they that promised to drive away tcrrors and troubles from sick souls 
Were sick ¢hemselves with fear worthy of laughter : 
9 For though no troublous thing affrighted them, 


1o Yet, scared with the creepings of vermin and hissings of serpents, they perished for very trembling, 


Refusing even to look on the air, which could on no side be escaped. 


11 For wickedness in itself is a coward thing, and witnesseth its own condemnation, 


27. by fire, i.e. the manna in the oven. 
28. Several scholars have maintained that ‘Wisdom’ was written by a member of the Therapeutae, and have 


appealed to this passage as well as to ill. 13, 14, iv. 8, and vill. 28. Grimm, however, shows that the habit of prayer 
before sunrise was a Jewish practice. 


XVII. 3. secret sins. The writer appears to attribute to the ancient Egyptians the mystery cults of his own time. 
He seems to picture some of them as engaged in their worship and suddenly scattered. It is true, he says in 
v.16, every man remained in the place where he was ; but, as he also says in xix. 17 that they tried to grope their way 
to their houses, it is plain that rigid consistency is not to be looked for in details due solely to the imagination of the 
writer, hence the literal translation ‘ scattered ’"—R. V. margin—is best. A and C read éoxoric@yncar. The description 
is a good example of the Jewish haggadic method of treating history. 

4. rushing down. Reading dc xarapacoortes with B®» A C and Latin descendens. Feldmann prefers & éxrapacoortes, 
the reading of B*. & has rapaocorres, and so affords no help. If the more difficult reading is to be preferred that in 
the text Rk. V. and Mr. Gregg— should be taken. 

6. And in terror, &c. ‘ The form of expression is too obscure to be understood with certaity’ (Farrar). If, however, 
we take dys and ra BAemipeva to refer to the same thing, viz. the self-kindled fire, a good meaning can be obtained. The 
Egyptians did not or could not gaze directly upon the nre, but for all that could not avoid seemg it, and consequently 
were more terrified than they would have been had they deliberately looked at it. The endeavours of timid people to 
avoid seeing the flashes of lightning m a storm may be compared. 

7- Reading xaréxeero with 8 B and Latin, as against the plural in A C and 248. The plural is no doubt the more 
difficult reading, and is perhaps supported by karayéAaoroy in $4. It is accepted by R. V.; but it is difficult to believe 
that a Jew would call the punishment sent by God paytey rexvy. The R.V. gives ‘and they lay Ae/pless, made the 
sport of magic art ’. 
lo. the air. The ancients considered the natural colour of the air to be dark—vwaxewOos (Philo, Viza Ios. ui. 6 
and 12). They shut their eyes so as not to look on the blackness of the air which surrounded them. ; 

II. in itself. Reading idtos 8 A B and Latin, not idto N® and Comp. followed by Grimm and R.V. idros is used nine 
other times in this part of the book, and is never separated from the word it qualifies. This is upheld by Feldmann. 
The origin of the mistake was doubtless the itacism in & and A, which both give papreje lor papreper. See Thackeray, 
Gram., p. 85. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 17. 11—18. 4 


And, being pressed hard by conscience, always forecasteth the worst: 
12 For fear is naught but a surrender of the succours which reason offereth ; 
13 And when from within ‘ie heart the expectation thereof is o’erthrown 
It reckons its ignorance worse than the cause that bringeth the torment. 
14 But they, all through the night, which in truth was powerless 
And which came upon them out of the recesses of powerless Hades, 
All sleeping the same sleep, 
15 Now were haunted by monstrous apparitions, 
And now were paralysed by their soul’s surrender ; 
For fear sudden and unlooked for came upon them. 
16 So then each and every man sinking down in his place 
Was shut up in ward in that prison which was barred not with iron: 
17 For whether he were husbandman, or shepherd, 
Or a labourer whose toils were in the wilderness, 
He was overtaken, and endured that inevitable necessity, 
For with one chain of darkness were they all bound. 
18 Whether there were a whistling wind, 
Or a melodious noise of birds among the spreading branches, 
Or a measured fall of water running violently, 
19 Or a harsh crashing of rocks hurled down, 
Or the swift course of animals bounding along unseen, 
Or the voice of wild beasts harshly roaring, 
Or an echo rebounding from the hollows of the mountains, 
All these things paralysed them with terror. 
20 For the whole world deséde was enlightened with clear light, 
And was occupied with unhindered works ; 
21 While over them alone was spread a heavy night, 
An image of the darkness that should afterward receive them ; 
But yet heavier than darkness were they unto themselves. 
18 « But for thy holy ones there was great light ; 
And the Egyptians, hearing their voice but seeing not their form, 
Envied them because they had not suffered, 
2 And because they do not harm them zozw, though wronged by them before, are thankful ; 
And for their former hostility besought their pardon. 
3 Whereas thou didst provide for thy people a burning pillar of fire, 
To be a guide for ¢heiy unknown journey, 
And withal a kindly sun for their proud exile. 
4 For well did the Egyptians deserve the loss of light and imprisonment in darkness, 
They who had kept in close ward thy sons, 
Through whom the incorruptible light of the law was to be given to the race of men. 


conscience. This is the first mention of conscience in the Scriptures. It is here regarded as the higher self, 
after the manner o! Philo (see Drummond, Péz/o, ti, pp. 124 and 295). 
forecasteth. Reading mpocidnde with N? and Latin Araesumit instead of mpooeiAnde with N A BC, which is 
accepted by Prof. Margoliouth and translated ‘always increaseth its hardships’. In spite of the manuscript evidence 
all editors read mpoeiAngde. According to Feldmann the Armenian and Coptic versions uphold it. 
17. in the wilderness, car’ épnuiav, a Hebraism due to the LXX using épnpos to translate 127, the place where 
cattle are driven for pasture ; not a wilderness in our sense of the word. 
18. The birds are made to sing in the darkness, and in v. 20 the writer says the whole world besides was in light. 
It has therefore been suygested that he thought of a subjective darkness, which would, of course, simply be blindness. 
But v. 10 is against this, and in xix. 17 he distinguishes between the blindness of the men of Sodom and the ‘ yawning 
darkness’ which encompassed the Egyptians. 
21. spread. énéraro BA, émexerro &, émeréraxro 254. The right form is doubtless éer€razvo, which is printed in the 
Roman text apparently without manuscript authority. 
An image, &c. Mr. Thackeray, /7%, vol. vi, p. 232, thinks that this line may be a Christian interpolation. 
The repetition of cxérevs locks suspicious. 


XVIII. 1. not suffered. Grimm, Siegfried, Farrar, Gregg, all agree in reading ov with A and Latin, instead of ot 
S and B. Grimm’s explanation that od was altered into ody by a scribe who took xdxeivot to refer to the Egyptians fully 
justifies the rejection of oév, though it is better supported by manuscript evidence. Deane, following Gutberlet, takes ort 
and ov» together = ‘ whatsoever they also had suffered (before), they (the Egyptians) counted them happy *. Thisis 
accepted by Feldmann and Stevenson. 
4. Through whom, &c. Cf Zest. of Twelve Pat. Levi xiv. 4: ‘The light of the law which was given to 
lighten every man.’ 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 18. 5-19 


The Egyptians counscl death against the Israclites, but ave slain themselves. 
5 After they had taken counsel to slay the babes of the holy ones, 
yAnd when a single child had been cast forth and saved, 
To punish them thou didst take away a multitude of their children, 
And destroyedst all hear host together in a mighty flood. 
6 Of that night were our fathers made aware beforehand, 


That, having sure knowledge, they might be cheered by the oaths which they had trusted : 
7 So by thy people was expected the salvation of the righteous and destruction of the enemies ; 
8 For as thou didst take vengeance on the adversaries, 

By the same act thou didst glorify us, and call us unto thyself. 
9 For holy children of good men offered sacrifice in secret, 


And with one consent took upon themselves the covenant of the divine law— 
That the saints would partake alike in the same blessings and perils— 
Singing the while the fathers’ songs of praise. 
yo But there sounded back in discord the cry of the enemies, 
And a piteous voice of lamentation for children was borne abroad. 
11 And servant along with master punished with a like just doom, 
And commoner suffering the same as king, 
12 Yea, all the people together, under one form of death, 
Had wth them corpses without number ; 


For the living were not sufficient even to bury them. 
Since at a single stroke their noblest offspring was destroyed. 
13 For though they had disbelieved all things by reason of their enchantments, 
Upon the destruction of the firstborn they confessed the people to be God's son 
14 For while peaceful silence enwrapped all things, 
And night in her swiftness was in mid course, 


13 Thine all-powerful word leaped from heaven down from ¢he royal throne, 
A stern warrior, into the midst of the doomed land, 

16 Bearing as a sharp sword thine unfeigned commandment, 
And standing filled all things with death ; 


And while it touched the heaven it trode upon the earth. 


17 Then forthwith apparitions in terrible dreams troubled them, 
And fears came upon them unlooked for: : 

18 And one thrown here half dead, another there, 
Declared the cause of his death: 


19 For the dreams, perturbing them, did foreshow this, 
That they might not perish without knowing why they were afflicted. 


5. To punish them. Charles on Jub. xlvili. 14, p. Ixxiv, shows that eis €keyyor must be taken as in the text. 
would emend by deleting ‘ and saved’ in line 2 and ‘ of their children’ in line 3. 


He 
mistaken rendering of 139, ‘a myriad’, 


He shows that 7Ay@os is probably a 
The meaning then would be that for every single Hebrew child cast into 
the Nile, ten thousand of the Egyptians were drowned. The passages here and in Jubilees are both based on a 
common tradition. 


6. our fathers, i.e. the Patriarchs, as probably in @. 9. 
9. divine law, reading @edrytos B A as against dovérnros 8, Latin, Syriac, and other versions. 
the saints, rots dyiovs. This is quite in accordance with the writer's idealization of the Israelites. R.V. with 
Grimm and others would take tots dyous with aivous, ‘the sacred songs of praise ’, but, as Mr. Gregg points out, the 
rhythm of the Greek is against this. 
the fathers’, &c. The reading adopted in the text is that of R. V. margin, following 8* A, Complut., the Latin, 
and in all probability the Syriac. The writer attributes the custom of his own time—the singing of psalms at the 
Passover—to the Israelites at the Exodus. R. V. translates ‘the fathers already leading’, &c., reading mpoavapedror7av 
with B. 
12. noblest. R. V. ‘uobler ’. 


For this rendering of the comparative, see Thackeray, Gram, of O. 7. in Gh., p. 181. 
14. her swiftness. 


itor is here plainly used in its ‘exhausted ’ meaning, see note on x. 1. 

15. Thine all-powerful word. Eichhorn, p. 158, and Gfrorer, p. 236, affirm this passage to show a pre-philonian 
use of the Philonic Logos. But in view of xvi. 12, which is plainly based on Ps. cvii. 20, and the Jewish complexion 
of this part of the book, it seems better with Grimm to take it as founded on O. T, usage (cf. Hos. vi. § LXNNX. * I slew 
them by the word of my mouth’; Jer. xxiii. 29, ‘Is not my word like a fire? saith the Lord; and like a hammer that 


breaketh the rock in pieces?’; Ps. cxlvii. 29, ‘His word runneth very swiftly"), though undoubtedly it differs from 
these passages in a far stronger personification. In 1 Chron. xxi. 16, which the writer may have had in his mind, the 
destroying angel is said to stand between heaven and earth. 

16. unfeigned, dvuréxpetos. The command was ineant to be executed. It was no empty threat, feigned to terrify. 
17. terrible dreams. The textual evidence for dvetpwr Sewav is & A, several cursives, Comp., and all the versions. 
B alone reads Sewas which R. V. renders. 


19. The revelation by dreams to those about to be punished may be compared with the dream of Nebuchadnezzar, 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 18. 20—19. 5 


The Israclites also experienced the punishment of death, but the piague was stayed by the 
zutercession of Aaron. 


zo But it befell the righteous also to experience death, 
And a multitude were stricken in the wilderness : 
Howbeit the wrath endured not for long. 
21 For a blameless man hasted to be their champion: 
Bringing the weapon of his ministry, 
Even prayer and the propitiation of incense, 
He withstood the indignation, and put an end to the calamity, 
Showing that he was thy servant. 
22 And he overcame the anger, 
Not by strength of body, not by power of weapons ; 
But by word did he subdue the minister of punishment, 
By bringing to remembrance oaths and covenants made with the fathers. 
23 For when the dead were already fallen in heaps one upon another, 
Standing between he stopped the advancing wrath, 
And cut off its access to the living. 
24 For upon /zs long high-priestly robe was the whole world pictured, 
And the glories of the fathers were upon the graving of the four rows of precious stones, 
And thy majesty <vas upon the diadem of his head. 
25 To these the destroyer gave way, and these he feared ; 
For the mere proof of the wrath was enough. 


But there was nothing to stay death in the case of the Egyptians. 


19 x But upon the ungodly there came pitiless wrath to the uttermost ; 
For what they would do He knew before, 
2 How that, having pressed them to be gone, 
And having speeded them eagerly on their way, 
They would repent themselves and pursue them. 
3 For while they were yet in the midst of their mourning, 
And making lamentation at the graves of the dead, 
They adopted another counsel of folly, 
And pursued as fugitives those whom with intreaties they had cast out. 
4 For the doom they deserved was dragging them unto this end, 
And made them forget what things had befallen them, 
That they might fill up the punishment yet lacking to their torments, 
5 And that thy people might journey by a marvellous road, 
But they ‘Aemsclves might find a strange death. 


Dan. ii. E. Pfleiderer would see the influence of the Stoics here, and they certainly laid stress on the prophecies of 
the dying (Zeller, Sfozcs, p. 355, note 6). 

21. Aaron, see Num. xvi. 47. 

22, anger. Reading xéAop for dyAov, which gives no sense. So all editors (except Gutberlet and Deane), following 
Bauermeister. 

24. the whole world. This is explained by passages in Philo, fu .1/os. iii. 12 and 13, where we learn that the 
high priest’s robe and its adornments represented the xéouos. The robe itself was blue, or rather dark purple 
(vaxwos), and represented the air. The flowers on it symbolized the earth,and the pomegranates water, and (in ¢. xili) 
the scarlet dye of the robe is the emblem of fire. The writer is thus able to get in another illustration of the idea 
found in v. 17, 20, xvi. 17, 24, and xix. 6, that ‘ the world fighteth for the righteous ’. 

25. he feared. ¢@o(n@n is supported by &* A, some cursives, including 248, the Comp. and Latin. It is accepted 
by Grimm, Siegfried, Feldmann, and Deane. ¢o8nOncav is supported by N* BC, some cursives, and Syr., and 1s 
adopted by k.V. and Mr. Gregg. Against the plural it may be urged that (1) the subject ‘the people’ has to be 
supplied, and (2) there seems to be no reason why the people should have feared the holy garments of the high priest. 


XIX. 2. pressed, émozpévavres. R.V. ‘changed their minds to let thy people go’. For the rendering here adopted 
see Jebb’s note on Soph. 77ack. 1182, where he says of émorpedo, ‘the primary notion is that of turning some con- 
straining force upon a person.’ 

3. adopted. Kk. V. ‘drew upon themselves’. For similar uses of the word in the sense here given see Liddell and 
Scott under emtomae, mid. 

cast out, €£¢Badov. Probably a reminiscence of éxBaAdXo, Exod. xi. 1 and xii. 33- 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 19. 6-17 


Creation fought for the chosen people, 


6 For the whole creation in its several kind was fashioned again anew, 
Performing their several commands, 
That thy servants might be guarded free from hurt. 
7 Then was beheld the cloud that shadowed the camp, 
And dry land rising up out of what before was water, 
Out of the Red sea an unhindered highway, 
And a grassy plain out of the violent surge ; 
8 Through which they passed with all their hosts, 
These that were covered with thy hand, 
Having beheld strange marvels. 
9 For like horses they roamed at large, 
And they skipped about like lambs, 
Praising thee, O Lord, who delivered them. 
10 For they still remembered what came to pass in the time of their sojourn, 
How instead of bearing cattle the land brought forth lice, 
And instead of fish the river cast up a multitude of frogs. 
ir But afterwards they saw also a new race of birds, 
When, led on by desire, they asked for luxurious dainties ; 
12 For, to solace them, there came up for them quails from the sea. 










And against the Egyptians. 


- 13 And upon the sinners came the punishments 
Not without tokens given beforehand by the force of thunders ; 
For justly did they suffer through their own exceeding wickednesses, 
For grievous indeed was the hatred which they practised toward guests. 
14 For whereas certain men received not strangers who came among éhem, 
These made slaves of guests who were their benefactors. 
15 And not only so, éu¢ Ged shall visit the former after another sort, 
Since they received as enemies them that were aliens ; 
16 Whereas these fvs¢ welcomed with feastings, 
And ¢hen afflicted with dreadful toils, 
Them that had already shared wth them in the same rights. 
17 And they too were stricken with loss of sight 
(Even as those others at the righteous man’s doors), 
When, being compassed about with yawning darkness, 
They sought every one the passage through his own door. 


6. fashioned again. The writer again refers to the philosophical doctrine of the transmutation of the elements into 
one another ; see xvi. 21 and xix. 18. Bois (p. 270) calls this ‘a second edition of the Creation’. 

12, The writer omits all mention of the murmuring of the Israelites. So does Philo, Vita Alvs. i. 37, ‘the Hebrews... 
enjoyed the most exquisite meat, varying their food with this necessary and delicious addition.’ Philo takes it that 
the supply of quails was as regular as that of the manna. 

13. beforehand. Josephus, 4w/. ii. 16, records the tradition that the overthrow of the Egyptians in the Red Sea 
was accompanied by a violent storm. Our author has perhaps slightly altered the tradition, though the reading is not 
absolutely certain, yeyovdrer B, mpoyeyovérwy S A C Latin and Syriac. The tradition is probably founded on the poetry 
of Ps. Ixxvii. 17-20. 

own, idios, strengthened by adray, is most probably emphatic. Grimm would make it very emphatic; their own 
extraordinary and peculiar wickedness. 

14. certain men, |.e. men of Sodom. e 

15. The punishment, esirxomy, of the men of Sodom is to be lighter than that of the Egyptians. When is this 
émoxory to take place? Grimm thinks in the Messianic age, or rather perhaps at the world judgement preceding it. 
This is the only certain reference in this part of the book to future retribution. in the earliest section of 1 Enoch 
there are different gradations of punishment for the wicked in Sheol (Charles, Eschatology, p. 188). The text is that of 
R.V., which is conjectural. Swete gives kai of psvov, adAX’ i res emtaxory Eorat aura, Which means ‘and not only so, but 
assuredly a certain kind of visitation, i.e. deliverance, shall be theirs’. But the author would not be likely to entertain 
any idea of a deliverance of the Sodomites, and to weaken the word é¢mxony to mean ‘consideration’, ‘ allowance’, is 
without justification, We can, dividing the words of B differently from Swete, read @AAy ms émicxomy = ‘ another 
kind of punishment’, but as after od pévor, dAAd is necessary, and the Latin gives ‘sed et alius quidain respectus’, 
R. V. is probably right in seeing an instance of haplography in 1 and adopting the emendation of Grabe, dAX’ Gdn res 
€7t0 KOT}. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 19. 18-22 


The marvels explained by the theory of the transmutation of the elements. 


18 For the elements changed their order one with another, 
Just as the notes of a psaltery vary the character of the rhythm, 
Continuing always the same, each in its several sound ; 
As may clearly be divined from the sight of what came to pass. 
19 For creatures of dry land were turned into creatures of waters, 
And creatures that swim trode zow upon the earth : 
20 Fire kept the mastery of its own power in ¢he mzdst of water, 
And water forgat its quenching nature : 
21 Contrariwise, flames wasted not the flesh of perishable creatures that walked among them ; 
Neither melted they the ice-like grains of ambrosial food, that were of nature apt to melt. 
22 For in all things, O Lord, thou didst magnify thy people, 
And thou didst glorify them and not lightly esteem them ; 
Standing by their side in every time and place. 


18. 1.e. God deals with the elements as a musician handles his instrument. He arranges and rearranges them to 
produce the required results (Bois, pp. 410 ff.). Cf. Philo, Vrt. Afos. i. 17, ‘For all the elements of the universe, 
earth, water, air, and fire, of which the world was made, were all brought into a state of hostility against them, so that 
the country of those impious men was destroyed to exhibit the height of the authority which God wielded, who had 
fashioned those same elements at the creation of the universe so as to secure its safety, and who could change them 
all whenever he pleased to effect the destruction of impious men.’ 

Continuing. jpevovra is neuter, agreeing grammatically with ovo:yeta, but the sense shows that it should agree 
with POoyyor. 

20 and 21. See xvi. 1§ and 23. 

22, Contrast this verse with ix. 18, ‘ Through wisdom were they saved’; with x. 9, ‘ But wisdom delivered out of 
troubles those that waited on her’; and xi. 1, ‘ She (wisdom) prospered their works by the hand of a holy prophet.’ 
The point of view has certainly changed, if not the writer. 
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iii BOOK OF BARUCH 
OR 1 BARUCH 


INTRODUCTION 
$1. SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE BOOK. 


THE Look of Baruch, of which the Greek version is found in all our editions of the LXX, forms 
one of a series of writings to which the name of Jeremiah’s secretary is attached. Brief characteriza- 
tions of these will be found in Charles’s Apocalypse of Baruch, Introd., § 2 (p. xvi f.). 

As will be shown in the sequel the tragic events of 597 (586) B.c., which heralded the exile, 
constitute a thin historic drapery which invests the yet greater tragedy of the Jewish race in A.D. 70. 
It is now generally accepted by recent critics that Nebuchadnezzar (Nabuchodonosor) and Bel- 
shazzar (Baltasar) represent the persons of Vespasian and Titus. Other corresponding traits between 
the Babylonian conquest here portrayed and the Roman conquest will reveal themsclves to further 
scrutiny. Among alternative solutions which have been propounded from the days of Griineberg 
(1797) to those of Ewald, Kneucker, and Schiirer, none will be found to satisfy the conditions of the 
problem so well as that which we have just indicated (substantially that of Kneucker and Schiirer). 


§ 2. CONTENTS. 


The contents may be briefly summarized as follows: 

I. Ch. i. 1-14. Baruch wrote the words of this book in the fifth year and read them over to 
Jechonias and his fellow exiles in Babylon. These wept, made a money collection. and sent it to 
the High Priest in Jerusalem with a message that it was intended for the purchase of offerings on the 
altar,and also with a request for prayer on behalf of Nebuchadnezzar and his son, whom they desire 
loyally to obey. as well as on their own behalf, who have sinned against God. This book of confession 
of sin shall be read on the feast-day in God’s house. 

II. i. 15-iii. 8. The confession immediately follows. God is just. Their punishment is the 
result of sin and disobedience (i. 15-11. 12). To this there follows a prayer for Divine mercy 
(ii. 13-111. 8). God's previous utterances through Jeremiah are recalled, especially His command to 
serve the king of Babylon. Disobedience to this command has brought calamities on Israel and the 
destruction of the Jerusalem temple (ii. 21-26). Divine assurances follow that captivity will bring 
with it repentance and a final restoration to and rule over Palestine (ii. 27-35). This section closes 
with a cry to God not to remember Israel’s past iniquities (ili. 1-8). 

IIT. In the rest of the book we pass from the prose of the previous portion to poetry. 

(a) iii. g-iv. 4). Here, in the style of Hebrew Wisdom literature, we have the praise of God’s 
Jaws of life. Neglect of them is the cause of Israel's calamities and exile. Learn, therefore, where 
wisdom is to be found (iv. 9-14). Not among the great and powerful rulers has it been found, nor 
even have those who are reputed wise discovered it (iii. 15-28). No one has found it in heaven or 
earth, but God, the all-wise Creator, alone is in possession of it, and has bestowed it on Jacob—the 
Law of God which is cternal and leads to life (iii. 29-iv. 1). This section concludes with a brief 
exhortation to Jacob to lay hold of Wisdom and walk in its light, and not to surrender the honour 
of this unique possession to any other. 

(2) From this song of exhortation to Israel we pass to another of very different character: 
: Strains of lamentation and comfort in the style of the Deutero-Isaiah (iv. 5-v. 9): ‘Be comforted’ 
is the recurning refrain (iv. 5, 21, 27, 30) addressed (i) by Jerusalem to her children (iv. 5-29). * Ye 
have been sold among the heathen, yet not to be destroyed. You have been surrendered to the 
enemy because you have angered God by past transgressions’ (iv. 3-9). There follows a lamentation 
over the banishment of her children, and their harsh treatment at the hands of foreigners (iv. 10-17). 
‘But God, who has brought calamity, will also bring deliverance. I indeed trust in God for your 
salvation. Bear God’s wrath in patience. You shall soon behold your enemy’s destruction and set 
your foot on his neck. Joy shall come in place of sorrow’ (iv. 18-29). (11) God’s word of comfort 
to Jerusalem (iv. 30-v. 9). Calamities are denounced against those cities that rejoiced at her fall. 
Fire shall come upon them. They shall be the habitation of demons. Jerusalem is exhorted to lift 
up her eyes and behold her children flocking to her from East and West, to divest herself of her 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 


garment of sorrow and array herself with a robe of salvation and a tiara of glory. Her enemies shall ; 
bring her children back to her. Mountain and hill shall be made low and valleys filled that Israel 
may return. Woods and fragrant trees shall yield their shade to Israel, whom God shall bring back 
in joy. 

§ 3. COMPOSITE CHARACTER. 

The composite character of the treatise is evident from the preceding survey. The prose section 
comprised in I and II stands zz marked contrast with both the poetical sections in II (a) and (6). 
(1) in contents. The prose section is a confession of sin and a recognition that Israel’s calamities and 
exile are the penalty for Israel’s sins of disobedience. These will bring about repentance. It con- 
cludes with a cry for Divine mercy. On the other hand III (a), which is poetic in form, is based on 
a different conception. Here Israel's calamities are due to his neglect of Divine law regarded as 
Wisdom. This Wisdom, which belongs to God alone, He has bestowed on Israel as his precious 
privilege. Israel is exhorted to lay hold of it as the only means of safety. The contrast with III (4) 
is still more marked. We note the different attitude adopted towards Israel’s conquerors. In 
i. 11, 12 Israel is exhorted to offer prayer on behalf of Nebuchadnezzar and his son, ‘and the Lord 
will give us strength, and lighten our eyes, and we shall live under the shadow of Nabuchodonosor 
king of Babylon, and under the shadow of Baltasar his son, and we shall serve them many days, and 
find favour in their sight... Here the tradition of Jeremiah and Ezekiel is followed (Jer. xxvii. 
6-8, xxix. 4-7; Ezek. xxvi. 7-12, xxix. 17-20). So again, ii. 20-22, 24 ascribes the calamities which 
Israel suffered to his refusal to obey the prophetic injunction, ‘ Bow your shoulders to serve the king of 
Babylon, and remain in the land that I gave unto your fathers.’ But when we turn to III (6) the 
attitude towards Israel’s conquerors is that of embittered subjugation leading to revolt reflected in the 
literature of the late-exilian or early post-exilian period (Jer. 1, li; Isa. xlvit). ‘Thine enemy hath 
persecuted thee ; but shortly thou shalt see his destruction, and shalt tread upon their necks’ (iv. 25). 
The peoples who afflicted Israel and rejoiced in his fall, the cities where Israelites served in slavery, 
shall feel craven dread and grieve in their own desolation (iv. 31-33). (II) We note also great 
diversity «w7th respect to the O.T. sources from which they respectively borrow. Yn ch. i. 11-Hit. $ 
we have frequent citations from Jeremiah, Daniel, and Deuteronomy. Specially noteworthy is the 
repeated employment of whole clauses of Dan. ix. 7-19 in Baruch i. 15-i1. 17. On the other hand, 
the Wisdom section. iii. g-iv. 4, contains numerous borrowings from Proverbs, Job, Deutero-Isaiah, 
and Sir. xxiv. The last section (iv. 5—-v. 9) is very largely based on Deutero-Isaiah. The concluding 
portion is evidently inspired by Ps. of Sol. xi. 


$4. CRITICAL INVESTIGATION OF THE ABOVE DOCUMENTS. 


\\ We have arrived, therefore, at the following general result, viz. that in the Book of Baruch we 
have to deal with three distinct literary elements which possess all the signs of emanating from 
different hands. (A) A prose document to be found in ch. i. 1-iii. 8. (B) A poetical document 
of the character of Wisdom literature in ch. iii. g-iv. 4. (C) A further document of exhortation 
and comfort is added in iv. 5-v. 9. These we shall now consider separately. 

(A) Difficulties beset us when we examine the opening verses of the book. 

(i) In verse 2 the fifth year is the date assigned to the writing, and this is reckoned from 
the date when Jerusalem was captured and burnt (2 Kings xxv. 9; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 19). This, we 
know, took place in the year 587-586 B.C. Accordingly Fritzsche, followed by Gifford (Apocrypha, 
ed. Wace), would identify the assigned date of the writing with 582 (583) B.c. This view, 
however, encounters difficulties. (a) The destruction of the temple in 587-586 B.c. hardly 
seems compatible with the offerings (burnt-offerings, sin-offerings, and incense) to be offered 
on the altar to which Baruch i. 10 makes reference. Accordingly Kneucker follows Eichhorn 
and other critics in dating the fifth year from the earlier capture of Jerusalem in 597 B.C. by 
Nebuchadnezzar, when Jehoiachin was made prisoner. Though the treasures of the temple and 
of the king’s palace were carried off (2 Kings xxiv. 13), as well as the officers, household, artisans 
and soldiers (verses 12, 14-16), both city and temple were left intact. This, of course, rids us of one 
difficulty. Moreover, 597 is the date from which Ezekiel reckons (i. 2, viii. 1, &c.). Onthe other , 
hand, it stands in complete variance with the explicit statement in Baruch i. 2 (last clause). Kneucker_ | 
himself is aware of this contradiction (p. 16 NB). The difficulties which invest the alternative date 
587-586 are far from insuperable. We learn in Jer. xli. 5 that offerings were made at the Jerusalem 
altar by men from Shechem and Shiloh after the temple had been destroyed. Therefore some form =~ 
of cultus still persisted. (6) We have no evidence in Jeremiah or any other O. T. source that Baruch 
ever went to Babylonia. It is true that we have no persona! details respecting Jeremiah’s companion ‘ 
and scribe after he accompanied the prophet to Egypt (Jer. xliii. 5, 6); nevertheless such negative ; 
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evidence contains no presumption against such a journey of Baruch to Babylonia and his residence 
there after 586 B.C. But in the presence of other features in Baruch i affecting its historic credibility 
it will be seen that this is a subject of minor significance. 

(ii) Among these other features we note that Baltasar (who is called in Daniel Belshazzar or 
Belteshazzar) is spoken of as son of Nebuchadnezzar (Bar. i. 11, 12). This is in exact accordance 
with Dan. v. 2, 13, 18, 21, and is known to be due to historical confusion. The only Belshazzar 
known to the cuneiform documents is Bel-Sar-usur (‘Bel, protect the king’), son of Nabonidus 
(Nabunaid), the last king of Babylon, overthrown by Cyrus. 

(ii) The text of verse 2 is uncertain. The omission of the number or name of the month 
is strange. As is well known, months were designated by numbers (beginning from Nisan as the 
first month of the ecclesiastical or Babylonian calendar) in all exilian and post-exilian Hebrew 
documents. 

(iv) The following verses hang very badly together. (a) After verse 1 we naturally expect that 
the words of the book will soon follow; instead of this, thirteen verses of narrative succeed. (4) 
Verse 4 has ail the appearance of a redactional prolongation of the final clause of the preceding verse. 
(c) Verse 8 (as Kneucker has clearly shown) stands out of its natural place. The subject of the 
sentence cannot be Joakim of the preceding verse, but is evidently Baruch who is last mentioned in 
verse 3. Moreover, verse 9 follows naturally after verse 7 rather than verse 8. 

(B) The character of the document iii. g—iv. 4, as based on the Wisdom literature of the O. T. 
(Proverbs and Job) and containing a citation from Eccles. xxiv. 8, has been already indicated in 
§§ 2, 3. It is a message of comfort and exhortation addressed mainly to the exiles who have long 
lived ‘in the enemies’ land’ (iii. 10), in other words, to the Jewish Diaspora. Their calamities are 
due to their abandonment of the fountain of Wisdom, the way of life revealed in the Torah. This 
amid all his losses Israel possesses as his priceless and cternal privilege conferred by God. Hold 
fast to it, and walk in its light, happy and secure. 

This entire section has a unity of its own, and it is quite evident that this is the book to which 
Bar. i. 1, 3@ refers. These verses, therefore, form the adequate and natural preface. That verse 2 
originally belonged to this preface is extremely improbable. It probably formed part of the intro- 
duction to the document A (ch. i. 2, 3 6-iii. 8). The reference to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
fire, i. 2 and ii. 26, points to this conclusion. A redactor united A and B.  [t is this combined work 
which we shall first consider. C will be considered later. 


$5. A HEBREW ORIGINAL OF DOCUMENTS A AND B. 


A considerable number of the older critics held that the original of the Book of Baruch was in 
Greek. This was the opinion of Grotius, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Havernick, Keil, and Noldeke (in his 
Alttestamentliche Literatur. p. 214). But this view has been abandoned by recent scholars. Even 
De Wette, who for a time held to the former view, saw reason to forsake it, and adopted the theory 
of a Hebrew original in the fourth edition of his /ztrod. to the O. T. (German), p. 443. Similarly 
Reusch, Ewald, Hitzig (Die Psalmen, vol. ii, p. 119), Fritzsche (Exegetisches Handbuch zu den 
Apocryphen des A.7.—Special Introd. to Baruch, pp. 171 foll.),and more decisively Kneucker, who in 
his elaborate work, Das Buch Baruch (1879), unhesitatingly (in contrast with Fritzsche) assumes for 
the whole book a Hebrew original which he devotes the utmost pains to reconstruct. Schiirer, on 
the other hand, sustains the doubts of Fritzsche (2éd., p. 172) as to the latter portion (iii. g-v. 9), 
with this difference that he decisively asserts that Greek and not Hebrew was its original form 
(Gesch. des jiid. Volkes im Zettalter Christi, iii, p. 340; PRE*, i, p. 642). Similarly Reuss and 
Hilgenfeld (in Zettsch. fiir wiss. Theol.). Bevan, in Exc. £26/., inclines towards this view. Marshall 
(art. ‘ Baruch‘ in Hastings’s DB) propounds the ingenious theory that iii. 9-iv. 4 was originally com- 
posed in Aramaic. * This view is based on a comparison of the Greek with the versions’—the 
Peshitta [as Marshall assumes it to be], the Syr. reproduction of Origen’s Hexaplar, as well as the 
Vulg. Nine examples are given by Dr. Marshall, but the first of these, ili. 16,‘ peoples’ ...- ‘world’, 
is quite as easily explicable on a Hebrew basis nny and aby; the second (iii. 18), which has more 
attractiveness, might also be explained from two possible meanings of DP in Hebrew. The meaning 
‘fashion’ is probably late.and due to Aramaic influence. Cf. Gen. xiv. 19, 22; Ps.cxxxtx. 13: Prov. viil. 
22. In the ¢hird case (iii. 19) we have the two renderings of S and S"** respectively of Rparicdycar, ‘they 
are vanished’ (R.V.), which Kneucker rightly holds to have reproduced the original Hebr. 728 ‘perished’. 
This Hebr. word is rendered by S banns (the Ethpa.) ‘were corrupted’, hence ‘ perished”. Comp. 
the use of the Greek verb in Matt. vi. 19 £. (cf. Syr. where Pa. San is used) as well as in Attic Greek. 
On the other hand, S#°*- nanos. the Ethpeel, does not mean ‘sinned’ nor does it arise out of nnoON 
‘disappeared’. We constantly find u. used for ‘ destroy’ (as well as ‘ sin’), and as the equivalent 
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of dparidw (in Exod. xii. 15; 2 Kings x. 28; Ezek. xix. 7; Jer. ]. 21, &c.), and its passive or Ethpe. 
as the rendering of a@ari€esOa, Ezek. xxv. 3; Job. xxii. 20 (cf. 2 Macc. xii. 22). Comp. other 
examples in Payne Smith’s Thesaur. Syr. In this case the S***- slavishly adheres to the Greek 
version. The fourth example (iii. 21) cited by Marshall, based on the diverse renderings, ‘laid hold’ 
and ‘cared for’, I am not able to follow. The S#®- reading is not 1¥ but 1». The //th (iii. 23), 
* remembered ’ and ‘ trod’, is due to a corruption of the Syriac translation (see notes) and therefore 
has no bearing on the question of the original. The szxts (iii. 31) accounts for the Vulgate exguzrat 
by an Ethpeel form xyann instead of xya. But the Ethpe. form of this verb has no other than a 
passive meaning which can hardly be fitted into the structure of the clause and verse. The seventh 
example (iii. 34), ‘ their watches’, and the colourless Syr.,* their places’, may be accounted for by the 
loose rendering of S or by the corruption of the Hebr. original suggested in the notes. The czg/th 
(ili. 37), ‘appeared’ .. . ‘was revealed’, might just as easily be explained as variant translations of 
a Hebr. original ansn3 (or mnb22).. In the general suspicion which regards the verse as a later Christian 
gloss, its evidential value counts for little. The wzzth example (iv. 5), ‘advantage’. . . ‘dignity’ 
(Vulg.), need not be dealt with, as it evidently possesses no cogency. 

Nearly all living scholars, including Dr. Marshall, as well as Dr. Charles (in Eucycl. Brit. 
(11th ed.)), are agreed that A (ch. i. 2, 3 4-11. 8) was composed in Hebrew. For this there is strong 
evidence, and, in the opinion of the present writer, a fairly good case can be made for B (ch. i. 1, 3.2, 
ili. g-iv. 4). 

(a) The strongly-marked Hebraisms of the Greek version have been long recognized as affording 
unmistakable indications of a Hebrew original, viz. ch. i. 10 pdvva (cf. Jer. xvii. 26, xli. 5), or, as 
we should properly read with Codd. 22, 33, 36, 48, &c., wavad, is evidently the Greek mode of writing 
nn, Inthe same verse the formula wepi duaprias simply covers the Hebr. NN®M ‘ sin-offering’, as 
Lev. v. 10, 11, vii. 37, &c., clearly prove. Other significant traces of a Hebrew original may be cited, 
viz. ii, 23 aad évorxodytwr, Hebr. 2D; ef pay, ‘surely’, arising out of eZ pa}, Hebr. xd on idiomatically 
used for strong asseverations (ii. 29); 36uB8yors (zbzd.) for ji; "2 misread as‘ dead ’ in iii. 4. Still more 
significant are the frequently recurring relative constructions so characteristic of Hebrew. Thus in 
ii. 4, 13, iii. 8 ob . . . éxet = OW » +. WS (cf. Mark i. 7, vii. 25). Similarly ii. 26 . . . rév ofxoy ob 
emeKAION TO dvoua cov em ait dy yo’ Sip] WN Mars —, Comp. ii. 17, 29. These relative con- 
structions are obviously characteristic of prose rather than poetry in Hebrew, and therefore belong 
to the document A rather than B (ch. i. 1, 34, iii. g—iv. 4). In the latter, however, we have variants 
in the Greek and Syr. renderings such as ‘ peoples’ and ‘ world’ (iii. 16), as well as iii. 18 ‘ workers’ 
in silver (LXX) and ‘those who gain’ silver (Syr.), included in Marshall's list which can best be 
explained on the basis of a Hebraic original. Similarly iii. 11 ‘ thou art counted with them that go 
down into Hades’, iii. 14 ‘length of days’. iii. 18 ‘there is no searching (é€e’pects) of his works’ are 
all Hebrew phrases. In some cases, as will be shown in the notes, the Syr. version points the way 
more clearly to a Hebr. original. See also Kneucker, p. 25, but the list requires sifting. 

(4) So far at least as document A is concerned the hypothesis of a Hebr. original is rendered 
fairly certain by the marginal note which the Syro-Hexaplar version attaches to Bar. i. 17, ii. 3 ‘ not 
recorded (/z¢. placed) in the Hebrew’ Lias LoS pro J. On the other hand, see Nestle in art. 
‘Septuagint’ in Hastings’s DB. iv. p. 450, footnote fT. 


§ 6. THE GREEK ORIGINAL OF C (Bar. iv. 5-v. 9). 


It is, however, quite otherwise with document C. This document is a unity, not a series of lays, 
as Rothstein argues. Here evidences accumulate that the original was in Greek. 

(z) The strongest support for this view is to be found in the close parallels between the Greek 
of Ps. of Sol. xi and Bar. iv. 36-v. 9. 


Baruch. Ps, of Sol, xi. 

iv. 37 (806 Epyovtat of utol gou . . . curnypévor aw 3 ie Ta Téxva cou dmé dvaTohav Kat Sucpay oum- 
dvatohav tus Bucpov. sS=~—“—S~Ss—sSSs—‘“S™S™*™S:C:*stsiSS ——“(t 

V. 1 lepouoodnp .. . &vSucae tiv etxpérenay TS Tupa —*S EvBucat, “TepovoaArp, Ta iudrea THs SdéNs cov. 
Tov eo BOENS. a a ad 

V. 5 dvacryth, Tepovoadnp, kai orn6e ext tot byndod. 3 oT Ot, “lepovoadrrp, eb tyndod. 

kal ide cov ouvyy_éva Ta TéKva dd yALov dvTpUY ews kai ide Ta TeKva. KTA. aS above. 
dvaToAar. 

v. 8 éoxtacay d€ Kat of Spvpot kat wav Evdov ebwotas ... 6-7 of dpupot éoxiacay aitows ev TH Tapodw airav. 


mav EvAov evwotas dvérecAev attois 6 Geos. 
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Comp. also Bar. v. 7 with Ps. of Sol. xi. 5. Here, as well as in the underlined phrases above, 
we have evident borrowings from the Greek of Deutero-Isaiah (see notes). But 2 the case of Baruch 
the borrowing comes through Ps. of Sol. This is made clear (a) by Bar. v. 8 compared with Ps. of Sol. 
xi. 6,7 ; (8) by the repetitions. Note Bar. iv. 37 and v. 5 (the latter in closer approximation to Ps. 
of Sol. xi. 3). See also the careful investigation of this subject in Ryle and James’s ed. of the Ps. of 
Sol., Introd. pp. Ixxii foll. Other parallels between the document C and the Ps. of Sol., viz. iv. 26 
dd0t Tpaxeiat, and Ps. of Sol. viii. 19; also Bar. iv. 20 and Ps. of Sol. ii. 21, 22 (Jerusalem clothed in 
sackcloth) are cited in Kneucker, p. 43 note, and also by Ryle and James (Introd., p. Ixxvi), who 
extend the list so as to cover the whole of the Book of Baruch. Many of these, however, have very 
slight significance, while those which belong to the document C leave an irresistible impression of 
dependence by this document on the Ps. of Sol., and therefore become an important indication with 
respect to date.} 

(4) Collateral evidence is supplied by the Syr. version. It will be seen hereafter that there are 
indications to warrant the belief that that version is based on the original Hebrew text as well as on 
the Greek version of the documents A and B; but when we come to the document C evidences 
abound that the only text on which the Syr. is based is the Greek. In iv. 20 and v. 1 the Greek 
word croA7 is taken over into the Syriac. In iv. 34 Syr. even embodies a conflate reading. Thus 
in the LNX we have in B the original reading ayaAAtapa, ‘ exultation’, which was corrupted into 
ayadua, ‘statue’, ‘idol’, embodied in A. In Syr. we have the conflate reading ‘I will take away 
from her the idols and the exultation ’. 

(c) Moreover, the phraseology is occasionally such as Hebrew could hardly employ. Thus in 
iv. 28 dexanmAacidearte enrotpadevtes Gytijcae adréy,‘ return and seek him ten times more’, could scarcely 
be represented by itipad aD MY (so Kneucker). The Piel (or Aram. Pael) of “t'Y means only ‘to 
tithe’. Only some such circumlocution as perhaps wpan at vp) a0 omy would convey the idea 
expressed in the Greek. See also below on Greek style, § 9, I (Greek version). 

(2) Lastly, the O.T. citations are based on LXX rather than the Hebrew text. This is especially 
clear in the Pentateuch. 


Baruch. LXN. 
iv. 7 wapokivare yap Tov rouavta tpas Gioarres Deut. xxxi. 16, 17 mapwévvay pe... eOvoay bat- 
Saypoviors kai ot Ged. poviots Kai ot Gea. ; ; 
IV. 15 émyyayey yap ér atrovs €6vos paxpober, eves Deut. xxviii. 49, 50 émd£ee x'pios ézi oe Ebvos peaxpo- 
dvaides . . . Kai ovk noyivOnoav mpecBiryy ode watdiov ev. . . Ebvos dvaides . . - dots ob GOavpace TpoTwrov 
nAeqoar. mpeoBitov Kai véov otk édeqoet. 
Iv. 20 é£edvoduyr tiv orodyy .. . évedvodpny 8é Isa. lil. 1 évducan ri icyvv cov - 


gaxxov . . . Cf. v. 1. 


[On re-studying the question of the original language of this chapter I have come to the conclusion that it was 
Hebrew on the following grounds : ; ; a. Sie ; 
1°. There can be practically no doubt that the true text of v. 6 is: eicaye: dé abrots 6 Ocds mpos oe aipopevous pera 
dd&ns as Opdévoy Buctdeias. ; ; ; 
2°. A comparison of this verse with Isa. xvi. 20, xlix. 22 makes it clear that the text is to be rendered as in the 
R. V. ‘God bringeth them in unto thee borne on high with glory, as on a royal throne’, but decidedly not ‘as a royal 
throne ’. ; 
3°. Now since the Greek is vigorous and idiomatic, the author of the Greek does not think in Hebrew, he is more 
or less a master of the Greek of his period. Accordingly he could not have written as @pévou Buotdcias if he had 
meant ws ext Opdvou Bactdetas. But since the context and the associations of the passage require us to translate os 


Opivou Baowcias ‘as on a royal throne’, it follows that we have here a definite Hebraism = M3712 NOI3. See my 
note on § 5 of the Ps. of Sol. where this subject is discussed by Dr. Buchanan Gray. This Hebraism could only be 
explained in one of two ways: either the writer thought in Hebrew or the Greek is a mistranslation of the Hebrew. 
The rest of the Greek is wholly against the former hypothesis. Hence we must have recourse to the latter, The 
Greek of ch. v is a translation from the Hebrew. ; ‘ o 

4°. The peculiar form of the expression has not been noticed. In Isa. Ixvi. 20 it 1s on actual wagons, horses, and 
litters that the returning Israelites are carried, since it is the Gentiles that convey them. ut in our text, since it Is 
God Himself that conveys them, the means by which He conveys them are not chariots, &c., nor anything that the 
writer can definitely describe. The Israelites are not borne ‘ on a royal throne’ but on something resembling a royal 
throne. We have here the use of the Apocalyptic 3 so frequently used in this sense in Ezekiel and Daniel, and 
1 Enoch, and of its Greek equivalent os in Revelation. The supernatural element (at all events imaginatively) 1s 
introduced here and in the verses that follow. 


1 See note on the Introduction to the Ps. of Sol., § 5. We cannot accept Rothstein's suggestion that Ps. of Sol. xi 
is based on Bar. iv. 36-v. 9. 
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5°. No real difficulty is caused by the fact of the very close resemblance of Ps. of Sol. xi and 1 Bar. iv. 36—v. 9. 
They can be explained as versions of two different recensions of the same Hebrew psalm. In the LXX and 
‘Theodotion we have Greek translations of two recensions of the Semitic text of Daniel, the older of which is lost. 
In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs the two divergent Greek forms of the text presuppose two similarly 
divergent forms of the Hebrew original: while in the Zadokite Fragments, which are preserved only in Hebrew, we 


have two recensions of ch. ix. See of. c7f. in vol. ii. 

All, therefore, that we need to presuppose, is that the author of 1 Baruch adapted for his own purposes an existing 
Hebrew psalm, which is itself, or one form of it, preserved in Ps. of Sol. xi. osszé/y also the translator of 1 Baruch had 
not only the Hebrew original of Baruch before him but also the Greek Version of Ps. of Sol. xi, just as Theodotion had 
the LXX, and the translator of the Hebrew original of 8 of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs had a before 


him.— GEN. EDITOR.] 


$7. DATE AND AUTHORSHIP. 


We are now ina better position to consider the questions of date and authorship. The question 
of date has to be examined in relation to the three documents A, B, and C (a) separately and (4) in 
connexion with their redactional combination. 

With reference to A (i. 2, 30-iii. 8) the determining factor in deciding the date is the close 
connexion between Dan. ix. 7-19 and Bar. 1. 15-ii. 17 as well as the historical confusion common to 
Daniel and this document (i. 11, 12), to which attention has already been called (§ 4). Now close 
literary parallels are often capable of alternative solutions. So here it might be argued that Baruch 
precedes Daniel. And this was the view taken by Ewald (Gesch. des V’. Isr. iv, pp. 265 foll. ; Pro- 
pheien des Alten Bundes’, iii, pp. 252 foll.) who assigned the document to the close of the Persian 
Empire when the communities in and around Jerusalem were in a state of ferment (during the reign 
of Artaxerxes III (Ochus)) against Persian rule. This letter, under the name of Jeremiah’s secretary 
Baruch, was intended to effect among Palestinian Jews what Jeremiah's own Epistle (Jer. xxix) 
effected among the Jews in exile, contentment with established foreign rule. Whatever view be 
taken as to the historical p7z#s, whether it be Daniel or Baruch, it has been perfectly clear to nearly 
all except Roman Catholic critics that the document must have been composed long after the 
Babylonian exile. As in the case of Daniel, so also in that of this book, the historical confusion 
common to both can only have arisen long after the Babylonian Empire and its events had become 
a confused tradition. That the document A came after the Book of Daniel is indicated : 

(1) By a comparison of Dan. ix. 7-19 with Bar. i. 15—-11.17. The latter is longer and charac- 
terized by much repetition of phrase, e.g. ‘have not hearkened unto the voice’. . . (= ‘obeyed the 
voice’, Dan. ix. 10, pa wynw xb) Bar. i. 18, 19, 21, ii. 10; ‘plagues’, i. 20, ii. 2. From repetitions 
the former is not entirely free. 

(2) By the contents of A. Here the whole situation that is disclosed cannot be reconciled even 
with the late Maccabaean period. It is hardly conceivable that any Jew would have recommended 
at that time, with the retrospect of the great Maccabaean struggle behind him, and in the existing 
state of national feeling, a policy of loyal submission to their conquerors. Nor was that period one of 
utter gloom and national humiliation. Fritzsche’s conjecture (p. 173) we may safely put on one side. 

It is quite otherwise with the events of 63 B.c., when Pompey invaded Judaea and captured 
Jerusalem. Some of the indications in the document A might be held to accord with the humiliations 
and sufferings inflicted on the Jews when the Roman general espoused the cause of Hyrcanus against 
his brother Aristobulus, and laid siege to the temple quarter of Jerusalem, and even entered the 
Holy of Holies. The cup of humiliation was full when he carried off Aristobulus as his prisoner, 
and Jewish captives and spoil graced his triumph two years later. It might indeed be argued that 
the friendly attitude enjoined towards Israel’s conquerors in A (i. 11, 12; ii. 21 f.) would accord with 
the date 48 b.c., when Julius Caesar’s policy of clemency was extended towards the Jews. Cp. Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 10 (passim): according to Suetonius (Caes. 84) large numbers of Jews bewailed his death. 
See Schiirer, ed. 3, iii, p. 30. When we turn, on the other hand, to the document C evidences 
might be held to accumulate in favour of identifying the situation created by Pompey’s invasion with 
that which underlies the Book of Baruch, e.g. the reference in iv. 15 to the ‘shameless nation, and of 
a strange language’ brought ‘ from far’ points clearly to the Roman invasion, and might be compared 
with the phraseology of Ps. of Sol. xvii. 9. Other references, such as the ‘captivity’ of Jerusalem’s 
‘sons and daughters’ (iv. 14) and the denunciation of Rome, ‘she that rejoiced’ at Jerusalem’s ‘fall, 
and was glad of thy ruin’ (iv. 33), ‘her exultation and her boasting’, become significant in the light 
of the captives which Pompey carried to Rome to adorn his triumph, which included not only 
Aristobulus, but also his son, Antigonus, and his two daughters. 

But they become even more significant in the light of the later Roman triumph under the 
Flavian dynasty which wrought the greatest tragedy from which Israel has ever suffered. Ever 
since Kneucker’s careful investigations (published in 1870) critical opinion has decisively inclined 
towards the view that the actual historical events which underlie the Book of Baruch belonged to 
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the Jewish struggle against Rome of the years A.D. 66-70. The chief indications which point to 
this conclusion are :— 

(i) The identification of Vespasian and his son Titus with ‘ Nabuchodonosor’ and ‘ Baltasar his 
son’ (i. 11, 12), whom Israel is commanded to serve loyally (ii. 21 f.). This expression of complaisance 
towards Rome finds its parallel in the attitude of the chief Pharisees in Judaea at a somewhat earlier 
period described in Josephus, I! ars, ii. 17. 3, and in that of Josephus himself. 

(it) The fearful sufferings of the Jews to which reference is made (viz. ‘great plagues’, ii. 2; 
‘eating the flesh of children ’, ii. 3 ; ‘ bones of kings and ancestors cast forth’, ii. 24) accord with the 
incidents in the siege of Jerusalem portrayed by Josephus (IVars of the Fews, vi. 3, 4, story of the 
daughter of Eleazar devouring her own son ; cp. also iv. 5. 1,2). The reference in ii. 25 to those 
who ‘were cast out to the heat by day, and to the frost by night, and died in great miseries by 
famine’ finds ample confirmation in the full record of Josephus, according to whom ( HVars, vi. 9. 
2-3) ‘ there perished for want of food 11,0co’ at one time. On the other hand, the references to 
the captivity and bondage (ii. 13, 14, 23, 29; iii. 8) are fully attested by Josephus. His numbers 
are doubtless exaggerated in many cases, yet he is probably not very wide of the truth when he 
reckons the numbers of those who were carried into captivity during the entire war to be 97,000 
(Wars, vi. 9. 3). 

(iii) The clear and definite reference to the destruction of the temple by fire in i. 2 and ii. 26 
cannot be said to apply to the events of 63 B.C., when Pompey entered the temple, and its precincts 
were desecrated by slaughter (Josephus, Iars,i.7.4f.). Bar. ii. 26 evidently points to the destruction 
of the temple by fire in A.D. 70 (Jos., zbzd., vi. 4). 

When we turn to the document B the contents can hardly be said to reveal a distinct historical 
situation. It is a discourse on Wisdom embodied in the Torah. Israel has been for some consider- 
able time dwelling in a foreign land (Rar. iii. 10) which can only refer to the very extensive 
diaspora in Egypt, Asia Minor, and other lands. It is difficult to found any definite conclusion as 
to date upon this. It is obviously intended to console Israel during the Roman dominion in 
Palestine. While Israel’s temporal heritage had passed under Roman subjugation and paid tribute 
to the conqueror, the great spiritual possession, wisdom enshrined in the Torah, remained Israel's 
eternal glory of which none should deprive him (Bar. iv. 1-3). There can be little doubt that the 
significance of such a message to Israel would be enhanced during the years that followed the great 
overthrow in Vespasian’s reign when Israel was bereft of temple and temple rites in the sacred city. 
The contents of B might seem to indicate Alexandria or Palestine as the place of its origin, but about 
this it is impossible to pronounce definitely on the basis of these contents only. 

With the document A it is otherwise. Ch. i. 2, when connected with ii. 26, in its reference to 
the total destruction of Jerusalem and its temple by fire, decisively points to the conclusion that it 
belonged to the original introduction of the document. Here the date of the writing is fixed as 
the fifth year after the destruction of the temple, i.e. A.D. 74. The spirit of submission to the Roman 
authority, which it reflects, would be natural in the years which immediately followed the over- 
whelming and crushing blow to Israel's national aspirations which the capture of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of the temple involved. A spirit and policy like that of Josephus underlies the document. 
Israel’s main consolation at this hour was the spiritual consolation of the Torah. That at least 
remained. The document B was equally appropriate to the years which followed the catastrophe of 
A.D.70. On the whole it appears probable that both A and B proceeded from the circle of Johanan 
ben Zaccai, the first president of the School at Jabneh after the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. 
For (1) Johanan was a man of peace. He counselled peace in the struggle against Rome, and it is 
recorded of him that he prophesied imperial dignity for Vespasian in the days when he was a Roman 
general, (2) His pupils tore their garments and made lamentation as for the dead when they heard 
of the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem. (3) We read in Suc. 25a@ that he was a devoted 
student of the Torah, * He did not go four yards without reflecting on the Torah and without the 
phylacteries.’ These are significant traits which are reflected in both the documents A and B. See 
Jewish Encycl., art. ‘Johanan ben Zaccai’. This view has been suggested to the present writer, 
independently of one another, by both Prof. Burkitt and Mr. 1. Abrahams. 

We have already seen that the attitude of the document C (iv. 5-v. 9) to the Roman power is 
altogether different. Instead of compliance we have notes of burning resentment and hostility (see 
above, § 3). Asin the document A the events of the Flavian War against Judaea in A.p. 66-70 
clearly stand in the background. The captivity of Jerusalcm’s children (iv. 14), like the references in 
A (ii. 13, 14, 23, 29; iii. 8), are in conformity with the well-known facts of history (Joseph. Bell, 
fud. vi. 9. 3). ‘Those that rejoiced’ in Isracl’s fall and the ‘exultation in her great multitude 
(iv. 33, 34) receive a vivid illustration in the triumph of Vespasian and Titus. Such ‘ boasting‘ is to 
be ‘turned into mourning’ (iv. 34). We are unable to follow Kneucker in holding that the * fire that 
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shall come upon her from the Everlasting * is a reference to the volcanic eruption which destroyed 
Pompeii and Herculaneum in A.D. 79. 

It is hardly possible to determine the date of such a document by any definite terminus ad 
quem. As terminus a quo we naturally have the tragedy of A.D. 70, whose events were still vivid in 
the memory of the writer. The minds of those to whom he appealed were beginning to recover 
from the shock of a quite recent disaster. Therefore, while the document A might appeal to those 
who were cowed by a quite recent calamity, the document C might be reasonably placed a few years 
later. Perhaps A.D. 78 might be a not improbable date. But it might well have originated later still. 


$8 REDACTION OF THE DOCUMENTS. 


We have alreatly seen that there is strong evidence to prove that the document A was originally 
composed in Hebrew, and that arguments less cogent, yet valid. lead us to the same conclusion 
respecting the document B, which is poetical in form. The combination of both these documents 
into a single Hebrew roll probably followed not many years after their separate origination. In the 
prevailing gloom and depression awakened by such a catastrophe as that of 70 A.bD.—the anxée 
terrible of the Jewish race—consolatory works and apocalyptic treatises would meet a widespread 
want. Documents A and B would appeal to minds that were disposed to bow to the inevitable— 
the cosmopolitan Jew, the liberal Pharisee whose sympathies were with Ananus rather than John of 
Gischala. ‘The immediate result of the terrible calamity was a profound shock to the spirit. How 
could God permit such a disaster to overtake His chosen people?’ Schiirer (GFT, i, pp. 659 foll.) 
shows how these fundamental religious problems which meet us inthe Psalms recurred with pressing 
intensity in the days that followed the destruction of Jerusalem. The solution of the problem of 
Israel's calamity was that it was a ‘ chastisement which God had inflicted on the people for their 
sin’. This conception meets us in both A and B (i. 17-19, 22, ii. 8-10, 24, iii. 8, 10-13), and also 
in C (iv. 7, 8). Cp. also Apoc. Bar. Ixxvii. 3. 4. 

It is difficult to decide how much in ch. i. 1-14 is the work of the editor who pieced together 
Aand B. We have already seen that verses 3-9 hang badly together. We are confronted by an 
historical difficulty in i. 6-10, to which allusion has already been made. In § 4 we dealt with the 
apparent historic incompatibility of sacrificial offerings with the ruined temple. How can we 
reconcile these verses with the destruction of the temple in A.D. 70? Are we to regard i. 6-10 as 
unessential drapery? This seems hardly possible. We are driven, in fact, to raise the question 
discussed by Schiirer (z6zd., pp. 653 foll.): Did sacrificial offerings actually cease immediately after the 
destruction of the temple? Putting aside Clem. Rom.,ch. 41, and the Ep. to Diogn. 3, in which the 
allusion to sacrifices might be regarded as having reference to the past rather than the present, we 
come to the argument of Josephus, contr. Ap. ii.6 ad fin. After stating that the law nowhere forbids 
Jews to pay honour to worthy men, provided it be inferior in kind to that which is paid to God, the 
writer proceeds to say ‘we willingly testify our respect to our emperors and to the Roman people. 
We also offer perpetual sacrifices for them . . . although we offer no other such sacrifices at our 
common expense, not even for our own children, yet do we this as a special honour to the emperors.’ 
Other confirmatory evidence is cited by Schiirer; and though he is able to bring a considerable 
array of testimony on the other side, the statement of Josephus combined with Bar. i. 6-12 leaves 
behind a strong impression that such sacrifices: were actually offered in Jerusalem after A.D. 7o by 
a party who were complaisant to the Roman power.! Probably these sacrifices ceased in the second 
century and subsequcnt Jewish writers ignored them as temporary and illegitimate. 

The Greek translation of the Hebrew original of A and B was probably made at the close of 
the first century or soon after the beginning of the second. Whether it included from the first the 
document C (iv. 5—-v. 9) or the latter came to be added subsequently it is impossible to determine. 
Kneucker, indeed, who regards the entire book as originally written in Hebrew, would make the 
terminus a quo of the Greek version about A.D. 118 or perhaps after the war of Bar Cocheba, A.D.132-135- 
The terminus ad quem is A.D. 172, for Irenaeus (Adv. Haereses, v. 35) quotes the passage Bar. iv. 36- 


? The view here adopted has the support of Mr. I. Abrahams. Schiirer, G/V’°, i, p. 654, cites the passage in 
Taanith tv. 6 in which, when enumerating Israel’s days of calamity, it is stated ‘on the 17th Tammuz the Tamid came 
to an end’. The language of Josephus, which has been cited, practically admits this: ‘although we offer no other 
such sacrifices at the public expense.’ Abrahams therefore argues that the statement cited by Schirer from Taanith 
iv. 6, so far from contradicting the statement of Josephus, gives us a clue to its real meaning, since the 7amid was 
habitually bought at the public expense (paid for by the Shekalim). Cf. Pesikta Rabbati (sect. Shekalim). Josephus 
asserts that though the Tamid had ceased, contributions for a sacrifice for the emperor continued. It is therefore 
impossible to set aside such an express statement as that of Josephus, especially when taken in Conjunction with the 
important collateral = ed of Bar. i. 6-10. We have sacrifices for the emperor in the days of Caligula (Wars, 
il. 10. 43 Cp. 17. 2-4. 
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v.g as the words of Jeremiah. Somewhat later (A.D. 176-178) Athenagoras, in his Apologia, addressed 
to the emperor, M. <\urclius, cites (§ 69) Bar. ill. 35 as the words of an inspired prophet in close 
connexion with passages from Isaiah. 


$9. THE VERSIONS. 


I. Among the versions, the Grcek was the first to appear, and secured thercby a wider currency 
for the entire work among the scattered Jewish population, and subsequently among the Christian 
communities of the Roman Empire. 

Opinions are divided on the question whether a single hand or two hands have worked at the 
Greek translation. Both Fritzsche and Schiirer have argued for a single hand, as earlier scholars 
(e.g. De Wette and Hitzig) have done. Fritzsche (p. 172) acknowledges that differences in style 
are to be found between ch. i. 1-ili. 8 and the remainder of the work, but the language in both 
portions is in the main the same, while other scholars account for the difference by difference of 
subject-matter. Kneucker, on the other hand, contends strongly that two hands have worked at the 
Greek translation, and submits the entire book to a careful scrutiny (pp. 76-82). It should be noticed, 
however, that in his comparisons a very large number of the divergences in style are found in 
ch. iv. 5-v. 9, which we have already shown good reason for regarding as originally composed in 
Greek. This of itself would involve a considerable difference in style from the earlier portion trans- 
lated from an original Hebrew text. Thus Kneucker observes the frequent employ ment of the Greek 
particle ydp in iv. 7, 9, 10, 11, 15, 18, 19, 22. 23, 24. 27, 28, 29, 33, 35, Vv- 3, 4,5, 7, 9 (in nearly every 
case reproduced in Syr. by +«,). also a more independent and free arrangement of words, iv. 9, 24, 
25, v- 1,2. Inch. iv. 10, 11 TH ai\padwoiar tor vier pov Kat Tor Ovyatepwr without the repetition of 
Ti aixy. before ror Ovy. Also the genit. before the governing noun, iv. 25, 37, v- 5, 7, and the 
qualifying adj. or adjectival phrase preceding the noun: ri mapa tod Geot buwv owrnpiar (iv. 24), 
Ti Tapa Tov Peod éxedAOotoar Huir dpyijy (iv. 25); cf. iv. 29, 31, 33, 36. v. 3. 

Another point to which the same writer calls attention is the close connexion between LXX on 
Jeremiah and our own text in those cases where borrowings from Jeremiah have taken place; e.g. 
Bar. i. 9, cf. Jer. xxiv. 1; Bar. ii. 3, cf. Jer. xix. 9; Bar. it. 4, cf. Jer. xlii. 18; Bar. ii. 11, cf. Jer. xxxii. 21; 
Bar. ii. 13, cf. Jer. xlii. 2; Bar. ii. 21, 22, cf. Jer. xxxiv. 10,93; Bar. ii. 23, cf. Jer. xxv. 10, 11, &c. These 
close resemblances are explained by some (Dillmann, Fritzsche, and Ewald) as due to the fact that 
the same Greek translator has produced the LXX of Jeremiah and the Greek rendering of Baruch. 
This theory, however, does not explain the differences as well as the coincidences of language. A 
more probable theory is that of Havernick, Schiirer, and (in later years) of Hitzig that the Greek 
translator of Baruch was acquainted with and made use of the LXX Jeremiah. This view will be 
found to be in some respects parallel to that which we shall have to adopt in reference to the Syriac 
version. The Greek translator of the document A was evidently familiar with Theodotion’s version 
of Daniel (G®) or its groundwork, as we have indicated frequently in the notes." 

The MSS. of the LXX from which our text is obtained are, in the order of importance: 

1. The Codex Vaticanis (B). written in uncials of the fourth century. 

2. Cod. Alexandrinus (A), written in uncials of the fifth century, now in the British Muscum. 

3. Cod. Marchalianus, written in uncials not later, according to Ceriani, than the sixth century, 
designated OQ. 
| 4. Codex Venetus (numbered 23), ‘written in sloping uncials of the eighth and ninth centuries’ 
Swete). 

In addition to these we have twenty-two cursive MSS. The famous Szzavtic codex (x) and the 
Codex Ephrém Syri (C) do not contain the Book of Baruch. 

Il. A Syriac version which ranks next in importance to the Greek must have been made before 
the time of Ephrém Syrus (about the middle of the fourth century), who specially cites the Book of 
Baruch. This version is identified by Ewald, Ceriani, and Schurer with the Peshitta, while Kneucker 

) disputes this view, holding that the Pesh. did not contain the books of the Apocrypha. We have 
a Syriac version in two forms: 

(1) That which is contained in Walton’s Polyglott, vol. iv, based on the Pocock Codex as well as 
the Cod. Usserianus. Upon this version we have chiefly relied in the accompanying commentary. 
This version has been amended by Paul de Lagarde in his work Libri Veteris Testamenti Apocryphi 

| Syrzace, &c. (1861). 
(2) We have also the Syro-Hexaplar translation of Bishop Paul of Tela, executed at the 
instigation of the Monophysite patriarch Athanasius of Antioch in the year A. D. 617 at Alexandria. 


1 Theodotion is mentioned in the Syro-Hexaplar as textual authority for the Greek (cited in margin of Ceriani’s 
edition with initial b). Cp. Encyct. Bibl., ‘Text and Versions,’ § 50. 
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It derives its name from the fact that it is based on Origen’s Hexapla and closely follows the Greek 
text in the retention of Greek words and Hexaplaric signs. It thus becomes a valuable aid in the 
restoration of the Hexaplar text (De Wette, Eznlectung, 8th ed.,§60). This Syro-Hexaplar version is 
contained in a codex belonging to the eighth century, written in Estrangelo, called Ambrosianus, 
reproduced in 1874 by photolithography (not by any means Clearly in some places) by Ceriani. 
There is also an earlier reproduction (1861) by the same scholar (clearly printed and easily read). 
We are here chiefly concerned with Walton's and Lagarde’s text. A very cursory examination 
of this version when compared with LXX (A and B) clearly shows that it is no mere slavish 
reproduction of the latter, but contains numerous variants as well as expansions. We have already 
shown that there is clear evidence to indicate that the Syriac version (i.e. Walton's, and also Lagarde’s 
amended version) in iv. 5-v. 9 is based on the Greek original for the simple reason that in docu- 
ment C there was no other. But it is otherwise with i. 1-iv. 4 (A and B). Here we are unable to 
follow in its entirety Kneucker’s elaborate proof that the Syriac version is wholly based on the LXX. 
Reasons will be forthcoming in the commentary which point to the conclusion that the Syr. was 
based on the Hebrew original as well as on the LXX version. (1) This inference might be suggested 
by the Syr. rendering of éi rorapot Sovd, Bar. i. 4 ad fin, Here Xové is reproduced in Syr. by Sar. 
This say point to a Heb. variant, since the confusion of 1 and 7 is exceedingly common, and Greek 
reproduces ¥ by o (as in i”). Too much stress, however, cannot be laid upon proper names, which 
Syriac notoriously modifies and alters. (2) A more instructive example is i. 1, where év BaSvA@ye 
corresponds to the Syr. S.aa% ‘to Babel’ as though Baruch wrote the letter fo Babylon. This 
variant is best explained by the Heb. original 5aa3 in which the first of the three letters 1 was 


dropped and 523 was naturally interpreted as accus. ‘to Babel’. (3) A more striking example is 
found in the enigmatic word écyedidQoper (B; in A éoyedidoapev) ini. 19. The word is a az. eép. in 
the LXX. In Suidas and Hesych. the Greek word is explained by éyyiCew, aAnotaew which yields 
no satisfactory sense and yet is reproduced in the Syro-Hexaplar by woo e>+00. Fortunately we 
have in Diod, Sic. i. 23 and Polyb. xii. 4. 4, xxili. 9. 12, a guide to a signification which yields 
a better sense, ‘act precipitately or rashly’ (R.V. ‘ dealt unadvisedly’): ‘ We have acted precipitately 
in not hearkening to his voice. We have, however, in Dan. ix the source from which many 
passages and phrases are borrowed, and here Dan. ix. 5, 11 enables us to restore the original 
iipa yiow? *mpa9 nT. Here Kneucker is obliged to confess that the Syr. version (that of Walton) 
‘is relatively the most correct’, oda> smas ly yyeeo which evidently closely follows the Heb. 
original. But how did écxedidQopev arise? It might perhaps be suggested that it arose by corrup- 
tion of éoractdQoper. But it is a far more probable view that 377 became corrupted into U7. (4) 
For éxoAAj@y eis yas 7a Kad in the following verse (i. 20) we have in Syr. Jbu> eSs Ll. With 
the former cp. Deut. xxviii. 60 (Heb. and LXX). The corresponding Heb. of the original may 
therefore have been 7977 32 patm, But the Syr. rests on a variant 117 22 Nam which has greater 


inherent probability since we have in Dan. ix. 13 ANA natn Ayn 53, and we know that Dan. ix. 7-19 
is the source from which phraseology is largely derived in Bar. i. 15-ii. 17. (5) In it. 7 LXX 
& EhdAnoen Kipwos eh pas, mdvTa Ta KaKa Taira & AOEY ef Hyas. The original Heb. evidently was 
aPoY ANAT MN ayTbrne wby qal mm Ww, Here Syr. renders the opening Heb. 7 by ‘inasmuch 
as? 2... fees ed SAw? Show ‘inasmuch as the Lord [our God] has declared concerning us all 
these evils which have come upon us’. This rendering of the relat. in Heb. is not only more 
accurate but brings with it better construction and sense. It is obviously not based on the Greek 
but on the Heb. original. (6) Another striking example may be found in ch. i. 9, on which consult 
the commentary. (7) Examples of dependence on a Hebrew original, sometimes on a variant 
corruption, may also be found in the document B (Bar. iii. g—iv. 4). e.g. iii. 16 nby for nny, 18 "BOP 
for 10. On these instances the notes should be consulted ; also on iii. 21, 23, 34, 35. In not a few 
cases we have inferior renderings, and in a large number of passages indicated in the notes we have 
expansions ' in the Syriac text itself, evidently in some cases added in later copies. But in some of 
the modifications introduced into the Syriac we may probably see primitive influences. And this 
concerns the document C (iv. 5-v. 9) as well as A and B. 


? The most natural explanation ot tnese variants and expansions is to be found in Prof. Sanday’s article in 
Studies in the Synoptic Problem, pp. 17 foll., in which he describes the physical conditions under which a scribe or 
copyist worked with the roll, not spread out before him on a desk, but deposited in its sevizium or cafsa for inter- 
mitter.t reference. A good example of a variant thus caused may be found in Bar. iv. 16 (on which see note). Still 
more would variations occur when we have to deal with translations and not copies. Here subtle motives would also 
co-operate, enhanced in the case of a rendering which was more or less paraphrastic. 
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We have therefore sufficient indications to show that the original author of the Syriac version 
as represented in Walton's Polyglott and Lagarde’s edition made use of the Hebrew original of A 
and B, and not exclusively of the Greek translation as Kneucker insists (p. 163 f.). That it rested 
also on G Kneucker shows from many examples. Perhaps the most significant is to be found in 
iii, 32, in which xrqver retpamddwr corresponds to M23 in the Heb. original (cf. Exod. ix. g, 10). 
This is the word which Delitzsch employs in his Heb. N. T. for rerpéoéa in Acts x. 12. But Syr. 
has no corresponding word, and so there renders Wo Ksools flac just as in Bar. iii, 32 Juss 
dai soils. Cp. i. 14 note. 

Accordingly the conclusion to which we are guided is analogous to that to which Cornill was 
led in his memorable critical edition of Ezekiel (1886) when dealing with the Peshitta: ‘It is 
apparent at every stage that S has rendered its Heb. original freely, and does not contemplate 
a literal translation’ (p. 148). This will be found abundantly illustrated in the notes on Baruch, 
where additions and variations of phrase will be found, ‘additions of the most varied character’ 
(p. 150). ‘Sis no pure recension but a mixed one. In the first place LXX has exercised over it 
an important influence’ (p. 153). A similar result is even recorded in far different conditions and 
a very different ficld, where divergences of rendering are naturally restricted, viz. in Genesis, by 
Hanel in his careful investigation of the Peshitta (‘ Dic aussermasoretischen Ubereinstimmungen zw. 
der Septuaginta und der Peshitta in der Genesis’). This writer shows from a large number of 
instances that 5 is there based not only on LXX but also on a Heb. text which stands considerably 
nearer to the LX.X than the Massoretic version (pp. 68 foll.).! 

From slight yet significant indications we may derive some inference as to the date of the Syriac 
version in its origin. 

(2) In Bar. v. 2 Jerusalem is exhorted to put on the diadem (izpa), but when we turn to the 
Syr. we find the diadem is exchanged for the military Ae/met (JLscum as in 1 Sam. xvii. 5, Eph. 
vi. 17). Again. in v. 5 ‘by tents’ takes the place of ‘on the height’. 

(4) We note the expansion given in Syr. of iv. 31, 32: ‘The cities shall be in dread that treated 
thee ill and rejoiced in thy downfall. The cities shall be in terror that enslaved thy sons. Thou 
shalt rejoice in their downfall. They shall be alarmed who treated thee ill. She shall be in dread who 
received thy sons.” An extra clause is added. The last clause refers to Rome specially, which we 
know possessed a large population of Jews (cf. Juven. Sazé. iii. 12-16 and Schurer %, vol. ili, p. 35). 
The cities to which reference is here made are probably those to which the large number, to which 
Josephus refers, was deported. Sce above under § 7 (ii). 

From these indications, of which (a) is the more significant, we infer that the Syriac version 
arose at a time when there was a considerable reawakening of the martial spirit of revolt against 
Rome. This points to a date about 130 B.C. and after, when the struggle. headed by Bar Cocheba, 
was impending—the last uprising of Judaism against the power of Rome. At that time a large 
. population of Jews (considerably augmented by those who had escaped from Judaea under the 
Flavian dynasty) had settled down in the Euphrates lands. Among these Jews Syriac versions, not 
only of the O.T. but also of such works as the Book of Baruch, would find ready acceptance. The 
reader who has studied Prof. Burkitt's Early Eastern Christianity (see esp. pp. 75 foll.) will not find 
this date unreasonably early. Lastly, we know that the Jews were persecuted under Trajan, and 
that before the outbreak of Bar Cocheba’s rebellion Rabbi Akiba made a final journey throughout 
Parthia and Asia Minor and preached against Hadrian and his legions (see art. Akiba in 
Hastings’s Fac. R.£.) The Syriac version in its earliest form may have arisen 132 A.D. 

III. We have two ancient Latin versions, (a) the Vetws Latina a, sometimes called the 
Ttala, which also included Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, 1 and 2 Macce., Prayer of Manassch, and 
fourth Esdras. That this version originated before the time of Jerome is evident from the fact that 
Cyprian (7 est. adversus Fud. ii. 6) quotes Bar. iii. 35-7 and Tertullian (.4dv. Praxean 16) makes 
a reference to verse 37. The version was, however, incorporated into the Vulgate. Fritzsche 
in Schenkel's Bibel-lexicon characterizes the style of the //a/a as a patois full of provinctalisms and 
violations of grammatical and syntactical rules. Not a few Greek terms are retained in Latin form. 
The careful investigation of this version by Kneucker (pp. 143-9) shows how closcly the Greek 
version is followed, but not the exact text of any existing codex. (6) Vetus Latina 6 was first 
published at Rome in 1688 by Jos. Caro from an old MS. Since then it has been republished by 
| Sabatier in the Bibliotheca Casinensis, vol. i (1873), on the basis of three additional MSS. Where 
Vet. Lat. a differs from the Greek text, let. Lat. & follows the latter. It is, however, also clear that 
Vet. Lat. 6 follows in a considerable number of details I’c¢. La/. a, but has a better Latin style. 





' Also Burkitt (ac. Biéd., ‘Text and Versions,’ Peshitta, § 60) remarks that the Syr. Ecclesiasticus is partly 
a rendering of the Hebrew. 
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IV. The Arabic version contained in Walton’s Polyglott closely adheres to the Greek text. 
Kneucker has shown in his detailed examination (pp. 177 foll.) that in the vast majority of instances 
G* is followed and not G®. 

V. The £thiopic version similarly is based on G* in abbreviated form. It is contained in 
Dillmann’s Bzblia Vet. Test. Aethiopica, vol. v (1894). 

VI. The Coftic version was first published in 1870 by Father Bsciai (see Kneucker zx /oc.) in an 
edition on the basis of the Cairo codex of the Prophets. Brugsch published subsequently (1872-4) 
a Sahidic (Thebaic) version of the Book of Baruch (including the Epistle of Jeremiah) in Lepsius’ 
Zeitschrift fir agyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde, series x, pp- 134-6; Xi, pp. 18-21; xii, 
pp. 46-9, from a carcful, though not faultless, copy made by the learned Copt Kabis. We have 
also an edition by Schulte, 1892 (pp. 37-9). This version, like the Arabic and Eth., adheres on 
the whole to G‘, though there are omzsszons of individual words such as cot and of particles and 
pronouns, and even of phrases, and there are also additions. 

VII. The Armenian version likewise follows, with few exceptions, G*. 


§10. INFLUENCE ON CHRISTIAN AND JEWISH LITERATURE. 


The influence of the book on ecclesiastical Christan literature has been far greater than 
upon the Jewish. We have already referred to the use made by Athenagoras of Bar. iii. 35 (see § 8, 
ad fin.), as well as by Irenaeus, who quotes (Adv. Haeres. v. 35) the passage in Bar. iv. 36-v. 9 as the 
words of Jeremiah. It seems at this time to have been assumed that because Baruch was the 
secretary of the prophet, and wrote out many of his discourses, the Book of Baruch must have 
also contained the utterances of Jeremiah. Thus Clemens Alexandr. (Paedag. I. x. g1—2) cites 
several passages from the Book of Baruch as the words of Jeremiah. Hippolytus, in his treatise 
Contra Noétum, takes note of the fact that Noétus and his followers make use of the passage Bar. 
iii. 35-7 aS a support to their patripassian views of Christology. On the other hand, Origen, like 
Melito, follows the Jewish Canon, and so ignores what Roman Catholic theologians (including the 
latest commentator Schneedorfer) call the Deutero-Canonical books (Apocrypha), though Lamenta- 
tions and Epistle of Jeremiah are included in the canonized writings. It is probable, however, that 
(as in the case of Clemens Al.) he included the Book of Baruch under Jeremiah, since he cites the 
oft-quoted Bar. iii. 38 in his Commentary on St. Fohu’s Gospel, and also Bar. iii. 9-13 in his Ferem. 
Aomil. vii. 3. Similarly his pupil, Dionysius of Alexandria, quotes Bar. iii. 14, 15, while Apos?. Cons¢. 
cite Bar. iv. 4. So also references are to be found in Tertullian and Cyprian. Lactantius cites Bar. 
iii. 36 f. as the words of Jeremiah along with citations from Isaiah and the Psalms (/zsz. iv. 38). 
Ephrém Syr. regarded Bar., as well as the other Apocrypha, as Scripture. 

Yet in fact many Greck Fathers of the fourth century separated the Apocryphal (or so-called 
Deutero-Canonical) writings from the Canonical. Baruch, however, formed an exception, since it 
was treated as an appendix to Jeremiah, and so formed part of what Athanasius calls xavori(opeva 
kal mapadobevta, muorevOerta te Bela eivar PipdAta. Similarly, Cyril of Jerusalem and the Provincial 
Synod of Laodicea. Thus we find Chrysostom frequently quoting passages from Baruch as words 
‘of the prophet’ or Jeremiah. 

As we follow the Zatz Fathers from Hilary of Poitiers and Ambrosius onwards we find a 
similar tradition. On the other hand Jerome, who studied and followed Hebrew tradition, forms a 
unique exception. He separates the Book of Baruch, together with the Epistle of Jeremiah, from the 
book of the prophet Jeremiah as non-Canonical: ‘Librum autem Baruch notarii eius, qui apud 
Hebraeos nec legitur nec habetur, praetermisimus.’ This is the more remarkable since in subsequent 
times Pope Felix HI, Cassiodorus, and others cite Baruch as authoritative scripture. In the Latin 
Bible (as revised by Jerome) Baruch and the Epistle of Jeremiah are omitted. Thus they are not to 
be found in the Cod. Amiatinus, the oldest known MS. of the Vulgate. On the other hand, at the 
Council of Trent it was recognized as part of the O.T. among other Deutero-Canonical books. Our 
English Bible follows the Protestant tradition in placing it among the Apocrypha as non-Canonical. 
For further detail we would refer to Reusch’s work, pp. 2-21, and to Schirer, GF V’*, iii, p. 342 f. 
Among Protestant German divines till Ewald there was a tendency to depreciate the value of the book. 

With reference to the Book of Baruch as a part of Fewzish literature, we have already shown 
that there are strong grounds for the belicf that a Hebrew original of Bar. i. 1-iv. 4 existed for a 
time among the Jewish communities of the Diaspora during the last quarter of the first century, and 
that the rest of the book must have been published within that period in Greek. During the early 
part of the second century the whole must have circulated in Greek and somewhat later in Aramaic 
{among the Jewish scttlements of Mesopotamia). But the history of the book both then and later 
among the Jewish communities is most obscure. Probably the note of complaisance towards the 
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Roman power in ch. i. 1-ili. 8 did not commend the book to Jews after the suppression of Bar 
Cocheba’s insurrection in A.D. 135. The testimony of the dfostolic Constitutions (v. 20) that on 
the 10th of the month Gorpiaeus it was read along with the Lamentations of Jeremiah as a portion 
in Jewish worship is subject to some difficulty, as we are unable to identify the date assigned with 
that of the Jewish Calendar, though the statement is confirmed by a reference to synagogue-worship 
accompanied by a citation of Bar. iv. 9g in Ephrém Syrus. See Schiirer, G¥V°, iii, p. 342. The 
express statement of Jerome (Preface to Jerem.) that in his day the Book of Baruch and the Epistle 
of Jeremiah were‘ not read among the Hebrews’ would lead us to the conclusion that in the fourth 
century A.D. both had ceased to have any recognized place in current Jewish religious literature. 


$11. THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF THE Book OF BARUCH. 


Since the book is composite in authorship and tendency, it cannot be said to present in its 
three documents any uniformity of ideas, except in certain positive general features common to all 
three parts and also in the general absence of others to which allusion will be made. 

(a) Doctrine of God. In all the three documents God is recognized as the absolute ruler of 
Israel's destiny, the fountain of righteousness and power, i. 15, 19, ii. 6, iii. 1, 32 foll. The docu- 
ment B (iii. g-iv. 4) naturally emphasizes God’s wisdom and universal knowledge (iii. 32-7). On 
the other hand, God’s mercy, which listens to the cry of His people, is assumed throughout the 
penitential supplication of i. 15-11. 8, and is expressly affirmed in ii. 35, ill. 2. These features are, 
however, most prominent in document C (iv. 5-v. 9), which is greatly influenced by the Deutero- 
Isaiah, in which God's love and mercy to His people is the dominant theme. This divine compassion 
is the ground of the repeated exhortation ‘Be of good cheer’. ‘He that called thee by name will 
comfort thee.’ This document C is specially characterized by the designation of God as ‘ Ever- 
lasting’ (aidrios), iv. 22, 35, v. 2, and as ‘Holy One’, iv. 22. On the other hand, when we turn to 
the document A (i. 2, 3 6-iii. §). Lord God (ands mm) is the usual combination, frequently with the 
Ist pers. plur. added, ‘ Lord our God.’ In fact ‘Lord’ (= mm) belongs to this document and not 
to the other two. To this in two passages (iii. 1. 4) is added the epithet ‘Almighty’ (zarroxpérup, 
Heb. mwas) or ‘ All-ruler” (iii. 1. 4). See Gifford’s Introd. ad fin. 

(4) The doctrine of Sin and of Suffering as the divinely inflicted chastisement for sin is strongly 
emphasized throughout the book, especially in i. 13, I1S-ii 10, 22 foll., iii. 10-13, iv. 6-8, 12, 13. 
Moreover. the sin of the fathers is visited in chastisement on the children, though the obverse doctrine 
of merit through the righteousness of ancestors which plays so large a part in Jewish Soteriology 
(cp. Matt. iii. 9, Weber, Fzidische Theologie, § 63) is repudiated in i. 19- 

(c) Silence on other points of doctrine. One is impressed by a certain meagreness in the religious 
conceptions presented to us in this brief book. In this respect it stands sharply contrasted with the 
wealth of ideas contained in 2 Baruch, i.e. the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch. Of the Angelology of the 
latter (2 Bar. vi. 4 f., vii, viii, temple destroyed by angels, with which the Epistle to the nine and a 
half tribes should be compared, Ixxx. 1,2 in Charles's ed. of 2 Bar.) we have not a trace, nor have we 
mention of Sirens, Liliths, and dragons (2 Bar. x. 8); only a stray reference to demons in 1 Bar. iv. 35, 
a borrowed feature. Even the Messianic element prominent in 2 Bar. (xxix. 3-8,xxxix. 7) is con- 
spicuous by its absence, as in fact are apocalyptic and eschatological ideas generally. Of the resurrec- 
tion of the righteous, to which 2 Bar. alludes (xxx). not a word is said in 1 Bar., though we cannot 
go so far as to assert (with Toy in Fewish Encycl.) that it is denied in ii. 17, where the language 
respecting the dead in Sheol is merely an echo of Ps. cxv. 17. Nor have we the pessimistic forecast 
of a coming age of decay such as we find in 2 Bar. xxxi. 5, xxxii. 5, 6 (cf. Epistle to the nine and 
a half tribes, Ixxxiii. 9-23, Ixxxv. 10). The 2 Baruch and the Epistle to the nine and a half 
tribes evidently belong to a school and atmosphere of thought entirely different from that of 
1 Baruch. 

(d) Great message of document B. Ch. iii. g-iv. 4, with its praise of Wisdom embodied in the 


' Torah. strikes the highest note that meets the ear throughout the whole book. There is something 


profoundly impressive and pathetic in the closing verses of this document which direct Israel's 
thoughts away from his national humiliation, the temple-ruins and the vanished matcria] pomp of 
religious ritual, to the eternal glory of that wisdom enshrined in the Torah which was to be Israel's 
inalienable possession for ever: * Turn thee, O Jacob, and take hold of it: walk toward her shining in 
the presence of the light thereof.’ We can afford to miss the grandiose and bizarre effects of apocalyptic 
as we stand in the clear sunlight of this sublime utterance. In place of the ruined temple the broad 
universe is the ‘house of God’ (iii. 24, 25). 
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$12, SELECTED LITERATURE. 


The articles on the Book of Baruch in the Zucycl. Bibl, Hastingss DB,' Encycl. Brit. (ith ed.), Jewish Encycl., 
and in PRE®*, 1, p. 640f. under ‘ Apocryphen des A.T.’—Perhaps the most complete and useful is by SCHURER, G/ P°, 
ili, pp. 338-44. 

Gnicone commentaries specially to be mentioned are FRITZSCHE, E'xegetisches Handbuch zu den Apocryphen, 
Leipz., 1851; REUSCH, Erkldrung des Buches Baruch (1853), which is from the Roman Catholic standpoint, useful 
for its survey of the book’s place in patristic literature, [also from same standpoint Das Buck Jeremias, des Propheten 
Klagelieder u. das Buch Baruch by SCHNEEDORFER (1903)]; EWALD in Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, iii (Die 
fingsten Propheten). The most important, however, is that by KNEUCKER (1879), which contains not only an 
ample Introduction but also a very complete textual apparatus with a careful examination of the different versions, 
a full commentary, a translation, and a reproduction of the original Hebrew. In English should be specially 
mentioned the Commentary on the Apocrypha, edited by Dr. Wace, to which the Ven. E. H. Gifford, D.D., contributes 
the commentary on the Book of Baruch. Lastly, Die Apecryphen des A.T., by KAUTZSCH, to which ROTHSTEIN 
contributes Baruch, will be found useful and suggestive. 

Among other contributions we should mention HITzic, Zeitsch. fiir wissensch. Theol., 1860, pp. 262-73; 
HILGENFELD, z6z¢., 1862, pp. 199-203 ; 1879, pp. 437-54; 1880, pp. 412-22, and KNEUCKER, /é7d., 1880, pp. 309-23; 
GRATzZ, ‘ Abfassungszeit und Bedeutung des Buches Baruch, Wonatsch. fiir Gesch. u. Wissensch. des Judenthums, 
il. 1887, pp. 5-20. 








1 Attention should have been drawn above under § 2 to the two parts of the confession of Israel, noted in his 
article by Dr. Marshall. The 77s¢ and shorter portion (i. 15-ii. 5) appears to have been intended more especially 
for use by the inhabitants of Judah. Hence the distinction in ii. 4 ‘round about ws . . . hath scattered ‘hem’. The 
second part (il. 6-11, 8) is the confession more especially of the exiles. Hence in ii. 13, iii. 8 ‘scattered zs’. This 
distinction is useful since it accounts for the repetition of phrase in the two parts, e.g. 1. 15 and ii. 6; ii. 4 and ii. 13 
(iii. 8). Both portions obviously proceeded from the same hand, rested on like presuppositions (such as the solidarity 
of Israel and Judah), and are based very largely on Danielic phraseology. 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 


.t And these are the words of the book, which Baruch the son of Nerias, the son of Maaseas, the 


2 son of Sedekias, the son of Asadias. the son of Helkias, wrote in Babylon, in the fifth year, azd in 
the seventh day of the month, what time as the Chaldeans took Jerusalem, and burnt it with fire. 
3 And Baruch did read the words of this book in the hearing of Jechonias the son of Joakim king of 
4 Judah, and in the hearing of all the people that came to 4ear the book, and in the hearing of the 
mighty men, and of the kings’ sons, and in the hearing of the elders, and in the hearing of all the 
people, from the least unto the greatest, even of all them that dwelt at Babylon by the river Sud. 


.6 And they wept, and fasted, and prayed before the Lord; they made also a collection of money 


7 according to every man’s power: and they sent z¢ to Jerusalem unto Joakim the Aig priest, the 
son of Helkias, the son of Salom, and to the priests, and to all the people which were found with 
8 him at Jerusalem, at the same time when he took the vessels of the house of the Lord, that had been 
carried out of the temple, to return ¢/emz into the land of Judah, the tenth day of the month Sivan, 


TITLE. G SHez. Baruch ; S ‘In addition the Second Ep. of Baruch the Scribe’; S (Lag.) ‘ The Second Epistle’; Arm. 
‘Ep. of Baruch’; Vet. Lat. 2‘ Prophecy of Baruch’ ; Copt. ‘Baruch the prophet’. [The ‘Second Ep.’ inS title refers by 
implication to the earlier preceding Ep. in S addressed by Baruch to the nime and a half tribes beyond the Euphrates. ] 


INTRODUCTION 1-14 [I, 3@ belong to document B; 2, 3 4-14, excluding redactional insertions, to document Al. 

1, On the personal details respecting Baruch see Ency. Bibl, sub voce, and cf. Joseph. Ant. x. 9. 1, Kneucker 
Introd., pp. 2 full. .1/azseas here is obviously the Mahséiah of Jer. xxxii. 12; Asadzas is the Hebr. Hasadiah. We find 
the name in 1 Chron. ii. 20. In S, through omission of the opening character and the frequent confusion of 1 and 1, the 
name takes the form La. This form of the name may, however, have arisen through Jer. li. 59. Baruch’s genealogy 
is here traced further back than Mahséiah (Jer. xxxii. 12). S reads ‘fo Babylon’, as though the letter were dispatched 
from Palestine. How this may have textually arisen has been already explained, Introd., § 9 (ii. Syr. Version). In 
this way the so-called Second Ep. (in S) accords with the preceding epistle addressed to the nine and a half tribes 
beyond the Euphrates (cf. Title above), which is given in Walton’s Po/yg/. and as an addendum in Charles’s Afoc. of 
Baruch, pp. 124 foll. 

2. The omission of the numeral before pyyds is certainly unusual, and points either to a defective original or to an 
omission by the translator. S leads us to the conclusion that the omission belonged to the original. We have no 
warrant, therefore, for the insertion of the name of the month Sivan (with Ewald). 

In Ezek. i. 2, viii. 1, &c., the years are reckoned from the date of the first capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
when Jehoiachin was made prisoner (597 B.C.). In this year, however, Jerusalem was not burnt, but in the subsequent 
and final capture when the temple was destroyed 587-586 B.C. (cf. Bar. ii. 26). It is from this date, therefore (with 
Fritzsche, as against Eichhorn and others), the fifth year should be reckoned. See Introd., § 4. 

3, 4. The language reminds us of 2 Kings xxiii. 2; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 30. mpos riyv Si/3Aov, i.e. to hear the book. Bi3dos 
instead of B:BAtor in 3a. Similarly PiBAos in iv. 1. We know nothing of the locality of Sud. Grotius conjectures 
that it refers to the city Soita. Bochart would emend to Szz, i.e. the city Sora. S, in fact, renders ‘river of Sar’, 
which may be founded on the original W¥, but it is precarious to base a conclusion on the Syr. treatment of proper 
names. Cheyne's suggestion of Shihor (in Excy. Bibl.) is pure conjecture. L and Ar. follow G in reading Swd; so 
also characteristically SHe=. 

5. With the phraseology comp. 2 Chron. xxiv. 5, 11; Lev. v. 7, &c. 7 

7. iepea (as contrasted with following ‘epeis) 1s used in the pregnant sense of the head-priest of the Jerusalem 
Sanctuary as in I Kings iv. 2; 2 Kings xi. 9, xii. 8; cf. Lev. xili. 2; Num. til. 6; Neh. xi. 43 1 Chron. XVi. 39, &c. 
(cf. 1 Macc. xv. 1). In assigning this position to Joakim the writer departs from earlier tradition. According to 
1 Chron. v. 39 the succession of High Priests was Shallum, Hilkiah, Azariah, Seraiah. Esdras (A) vill. 1 interpolates 
Zichri between Hilkiah and Azariah. In only quite late times we find a tradition (in Joseph. 177. xi. 5. 1) that on the 

_) death of Darius a certain Jehoiakim, son of Jeshua, was High Priest contemporary with Ezra. But this was more 
_ {than 120 years after the time to which this passage refers. The chief priest in Jerusalem at the time of its final over- 
_, throw (557-586 B.C.) was Seraiah, 2 Kings xxv. 18 (= Jer. lil. 24). ; : on 
| 8. As already shown (Introd., § 4) the reference of airéy is vague. ‘He’ might be referred to Joakim (Jehoiakim) 
: of the preceding verse (so Herzfeld, Hilgenfeld, &c.). But this is evidently not intended. Baruch, the subject of 
| verse 3, is meant, since his presence in Babylon and not in Judaea fits the situation (so Fritzsche, Keusch, Ewald, 
1 Havernick, Hitzig, and Kneucker). ae ; 
| The restoration of the vessels to Jerusalem is another departure from the older tradition. According to the latter, 
‘the vessels which had been carried off by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxiv. 13, 1.€. 597 B.C. and XXV. Hifi, 1. €, 586 B.C.) 
were restored by Cyrus (Ezra i. 7-11). The statement in this verse seems to ignore Jeremiah’s polemic against 
Hananiah and the false prophets (Jer. xxvii. 16, xxviii. 3, xxix. 4). Zedekiah’s preparation of silver vessels is another 
jaddition to the later story. The angelic vision in 2 Bar. vi. 4-10 respecting the concealment of the furniture of 
‘the Holy of Holies is another example of the freedom with which later writers dealt with history. The month Sivan 
(May-June) belongs in origin to the Babylonian Calendar (Schrader, COT, ii, p. 69 f.), borrowed by exilian and 
post-exilian Judaism and made the third month of their ecclesiastical year. It is mentioned in the late post-exilian 
_jEsther viii. 9. S reads here Nisan and om. ‘silver’ (perhaps as derogatory to national dignity). 
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9 namely, silver vessels, which Sedekias the son of Josias king of Judah had made, after that Nabu- 
chodonosor king of Babylon had carried away Jechonias, and the princes, and the captives, and the 
10 mighty men, and the people of the land, from Jerusalem, and brought them unto Babylon. And 
they said, Behold, we have sent you money; buy you therefore with the money burnt offerings, and 
sin offerings, and incense, and prepare an oblation, and offer upon the altar of the Lord our God; 
11 and pray for the life of Nabuchodonosor king of Babylon, and for the life of Baltasar his son, that 
12 their days may be as the days of heaven above the earth: and the Lord will give us strength. and 
lighten our eyes, and we shall live under the shadow of Nabuchodonosor king of Babylon, and 
under the shadow of Baltasar his son, and we shall serve them many days, and find favour in their 
13 sight. Pray for us also unto the Lord our God, for we have sinned against the Lord our God; and 
14 unto this day the wrath of the Lord and his indignation is not turned from us. And ye shall read 
this book which we have sent unto you, to make confession in the house of the Lord, upon the day 
of the feast and on the days of the solemn assembly. 
15 And ye shall say, To the Lord our God delongeth righteousness, but unto us confusion of face, as 
16 at this day, unto the men of Judah, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and to our kings, and to 
17 Our princes, and to our priests. and to our prophets, and to our fathers: for that we have sinned 
18 before the Lord, and disobeyed him, and have not hearkened unto the voice of the Lord our God, 
1g to walk in the commandments of the Lord that he hath set before us: since the day that the Lord 
brought our fathers out of the land of Egypt, unto this present day, we have been disobedient unto 
zo the Lord our God, and we have dealt unadvisedly in not hearkening unto his voice. Wherefore the 
plagues clave unto us, and the curse, which the Lord commanded Moses his servant fo pronounce in 


9. Obviously an echo of Jer. xxiv. 1. There decperas corresponds to the doubtful word 130% = ‘ prison’ (Isa. xxiv. 
22, xiii. 7; Ps. cxlii. 8), and there applied apparently to those who are imprisoned. The ‘ people of the land’ corre- 
sponds to }*IN7 DY of Zech. vil. 5, but meaning here, as in 2 Kings xxiv. 14, Jer. 1. 18, Dan. ix. 6, the common people 
as opposed to the aristocracy (in Zech. the laity as distinguished from the priesthood). S varies considerably after 
‘princes’, viz. ‘and the officers and the workmen and the armies from Jerusalem’. Here ‘the workmen’ (rexviras = 
wn) takes the place of ‘ the people of the land’ in G and Syr.-Hex., and stands in closer accord with both Jer. xxiv. 1 
and the history of the year 597 B.c. (comp. 2 Kings xxiv. 14). We are in fact led to conclude that S here rather than 
G is based on the original Hebrew text. 

10, pavva (more correctly paved in many codd.), ‘oblation’, is obviously an attempt to reproduce the Hebr. m2) 
Jer. xvii. 26, xli. 5. moujoare, ‘ prepare’, is a literal rendering of the Hebr. OMY), as in Exod. xxix. 36, &c., Lev. ix. 


7, xv. 15. Similarly cai avoisare, ‘and offer’, most probably corresponds to omdym (Jer. xxxiii. 18 G4; Exod. xxiv. 5, 
xxx. 9; Lev. xiv. 20, &c.). 

11. The exhortation to pray for the life of Nebuchadnezzar reflects the tone of prophecy in Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
towards Babylonia. In later exilian prophecy the tone becomes embittered (Isa. xlvii, Jer. 1, h, contrasted with 
Jer. xxvii. 6-8, xxix. 4-7; Ezek. xxvi. 7-12, xxix. 17-20). mpooctéaobe wept... seems an echo of Jer. xxix. 7 (Xxxvi. 7 
G*). On the historical questions involved see Introd., § 8. 

Baltasar appears in Dan. v. 1 as Belshazzar (H, in G°4nd@ Baltasar). Both here and in Daniel we have the 
same confusion of names. Belshazzar (in Babyl. Bed-sar-xsur, ‘ Bel, protect the king’) was son of Nabonidus 
(Wabi-naid, ‘ Nebo is gracious’), the last Babylonian king, not of Nebuchadnezzar (as in Dan. v. 2, 13, 18, 22, and in 
the present passage). 

12. S introduces characteristic variations in the opening of the verse, ‘and that the Lord grant unto us that we may 
serve him.’ 

13. dmeorpewer (‘is . . . turned’) is here intransit., whereas in verse § above dwoorpewat is transit. On this ten- 
dency of transit. Greek verbs to become intransit., see Radermacher, W7diche Gram. (1911), pp. 18 foll.; comp. 
below, il. 8. The Hebrew equivalent may be easily restored from Isa. ix. 11, 16, &c. (G dmearpidy), lv. 10, Viz. 
WYN TWD AN 2 aL xd. S adds ‘our God’ to ‘Lord’ in all three cases where the Deity is mentioned. This 
combination is the usual formula in 1 Baruch. ; 

14. make confession (é£ayopevont), evidently the rendering of N171Ni7), as in Lev. v. 7, xvi. 21; Num. v. 7. Kaipos 
here stands for Ii) in the sense of festival season or ‘solemn assembly’ (raviyupts), whereas copry, ‘feast’, is the 
translation of 10. Comp. Hos. ix. 5, xii. 10. But while SHex- reproduces here G, S has ‘days of the Lord’. This is 
evidently due to the influences of a corrupted Greek text (xupiou for kapov). G®S fpepa . . . Nuépas, but G*9n4 9 har- 
monize by reading plur. in both cases, L by reading sing. S, moreover, introduces additions, ‘make confession o7 
behalf of us in the Lord’s house éefore the Lord’ 


CONFESSION OF THE PALESTINIAN REMNANT, i. 15-11. 5 (document A. See note on p. 582). 

15-18 is closely modelled on Dan. ix. 7-10, yet abbreviated. 

15. as at this day is the familiar Hebr. 171 Di3 in 1 Kings viii. 24 and Dan.ix. 7. On this pregnant use of 3 
in Hebrew see Gesen.-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gr.,® § 118.63 comp. below, ii. 26 note. 

17. before the Lord. évavzt G® belongs to the xoevn, Radermacher, NZ/iche Gram, p.117. G*° évavrioy; ‘for that 
we have sinned,’ &c, = (”" 1259) mand WNON AWN, Dan. ix. 8, 11. 

19. On coxedrdoper (G* eoxedidoaper), a dn. etp. in LXX (‘dealt unadvisedly’), see Introd., § 9, ii (Syr. Vers). 
S and Dan. ix. §, 11 clearly show that we have in G a rendering based on acorrupt text. Translate: ‘We have rebelled 
in not hearkening ...’ éayedea¢ouer arose out of the corruption of 1377 into 12772, 

20. clave (€xoAAn@n). «A strong phrase which occurs again in ili. 4. This and other expressions in this verse are 
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the day that he brought our fathers out of the land of Egypt, to give us a land that floweth with 

21 milk and honey, as at this day. Nevertheless we hearkened not unto the voice of the Lord our 

22 God, according unto all the words of the prophets, whom he sent unto us: but we walked every 

man in the imagination of his own wicked heart. to serve strange gods, and to do that which is evil 

2 1 in the sight of the Lord our God. Therefore the Lord hath made good his word, which he pro- 

nounced against us, and against our judges that judged Israel, and against our kings, and against 

2 our princes, and against the men of Israel and Judah, to bring upon us great plagues, such as never 

happened under the whole heaven, as it came to pass in Jerusalem, according to the things that 

3 are written in the law of Moses ; that we should eat every man the flesh of his own son, and every 

4 man the flesh of his own daughter. Moreover he hath given them to be in subjection to all the 

kingdoms that are round about us, to be a reproach and a desolation among all the people round 

5 about, where the Lord hath scattered them. Thus were they cast down, and not exalted, because 

6 we sinned against the Lord our God, in not hearkening unto his voice. To the Lord our God 

y belongeth righteousness : but unto us and to our fathers confusion of face,as at this day. For all 

g these plagues are come upon us, which the Lord hath pronounced against us. Yet have we not 

intreated the favour of the Lord, in turning every one from the thoughts of his wicked heart. 

9 Therefore hath the Lord kept watch over the plagues, and the Lord hath brought ¢/em upon us; 

10 for the Lord is righteous in all his works which he hath commanded us. Yet we have not hearkened 
unto his voice, to walk in the commandments of the Lord that he hath set before us. 

tr And now, O Lord, thou God of Israel, that hast brought thy people out of the land of Egypt 

with a mighty hand, and with signs, and with wonders. and with great power, and with a high arm, 

12 and hast gotten thyself a name, as at this day: O Lord our God. we have sinned, we have done 

13 ungodly, we have dealt unrighteously in all thine ordinances. Let thy wrath turn from us: for we 


obviously Deuteronomic, cf. Deut. xxviii. 60 (Hebr. and G). In the original there would stand aby Aya 23 pam 
(cf. also Dan. ix. 11). But S has a variant which is more probable. See Introd., § 9, ii (Syr. Version). 

21-22 continue in the Deuteronomic strain (esp. of Deut. xxvili) reflected in Dan. ix. 5-17. S contains an inter- 
pretative expansion ‘to do all the words of his servants the prophets’. 

22. G* (followed by Vet. Lat. z and Ar.) wrongly places jpov instead of airot after kapdias. 

II. 1-2 follow Dan. ix. 12, 13 with many close resemblances in G to the corresponding version in Dan. of G®, but 
duxacras for xperds and dixacavtas for of éxpuvor. Note ind ravros tou otpavot common to both, «ai éorncey . . . Stxa- 
cavras is almost a literal reproduction of Dan. ix. 12. S-+‘and Judah’ in both cases to ‘Israel’. Corresponding to 
éatnoev, ‘made good’, we should have the familiar OP’), This Hif. is used in the sense of keeping a command or 
promise by fulfilling it. Cf. verse 24 and Gen. xxvi. 3; Lev. xxvi.g; Deut. ix. 5: 1 Sam. i. 23, xv. 13; 1 Kings ii. 4, 
vi. 12, xii. 15; Jer. xi. 5, xxx. 14. S proto appears to reproduce the Hebr. original, but this is not a necessary conclu- 
sion; cf. SHe=- and Ar. ae : 

dvOpwmoy "lop. Here Hebr. original would be “1t" UN where E"N is used collectively as in Joshua ix. 6 and 
Judg. vii. 23 (where G more correctly has avnp). 

G‘° preserve the full original text, since they add rou ayayeiv (Q* dvayayeiv) €)’ Huds naka peéyada 4, ‘to bring upon 
us great plagues such as’, just as in Dan. ix. 12, i.e. in Hebr. original .. . UN mbyaa ayn iby smand, So SHex 
(with asterisks) and Ar. S, however, has Juzso oe whkulo, perhaps based on myn" indy S34, and after ‘heaven’ 
adds ‘upon all the earth’ (evidently an expansion ; cf. Dan. ix. 12). 

3. dr6pwrov, Hebr. 08 in sense of ‘every one’. We have here language based on Jer. xix. 9, Deut. xxviil. 53 (cf. 
Lev. xxvi. 29); G* ‘sons’ (plur.); so Ar. S has sezg. as G*. 

4. troxerpious, ‘in subjection’, TI ENN jn {[cf. Gen. xiv. 20 (H and G)}], closely followed in S. The latter part of 
the verse is an echo of Jer. xlii. 18 (G closely corresponds), ‘reproach and a desolation’, mou 5] AEN ; ov... exet 
(cf. verse 13 and Mark i. 7, vii. 25), Heb. OW... TUN. i 

5. Borrowed from Deut. xxviii. 13. 

CONFESSION OF THE EXILED COMMUNITY IN BABYLON, ii. 6-ili. 8 (document A). 

6. Repetition of i. 15 with slight variation. 

7. S renders ‘seeing that the Lord our God hath uttered against us all these evils’, &c., o> Sri.» Sd 
ont [yond Jin, which is a better rendering of the original Hebr. anpy S37 Nsw ayroony ay TI ABA AN, 
See Introd., § 9, ii (Syr. Vers.). Here, however, SHe=- follows Gas usual. On os 7) yeépa airy cf. Bar. v. 6 note. 

8. G is here nearly identical with G# in the corresponding portion of Dan. ix. 13. vonpdror, ‘thoughts’; S moi, 
‘inclinations’, ‘desires’, as in i. 22 (Scarota), corresponds to Hebr. MACNN, 

9. An almost exact replica of Dan. ix. 14, which in its turn echoes Jer. xhv. 27. Note that for ‘works which he 
hath dove’ in the Dan. passage, we have here ‘which he hath commanded us’ (in S qenee just as in G and SHex., 
Hebr. 33¥). Yahweh is watching over the calamities in order to bring them to pass as retribution for transgression. 

10. Repeats with variations i. 18, which closely follows Dan. ix. 10, G partly following the Dan. passage in G*. 

11. Reproduces Dan. ix. 15 in its earlier part with Deuteronomic phrases added. Here again G follows the Dan. 
version of G?. 

12. Continues the Danielic phraseology at the close of ix. 15 (cf. 5). G, however, prefers Stxatapara to the xpiszara of 
Goand¢é in Dan. as rendering of DEDUD. Cf. verse I. / 

13. The language is borrowed from Jer. xlii. 2, naw by DINED ‘2D ‘for we are left but a few ov/ of many’ (cf. 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 2. 14-26 \ 


are but a few left among the heathen, where thou hast scattered us. Hear our prayer, O Lord, and 
our petition, and deliver us for thine own sake, and give us favour in the sight of them which have . 
led us away captive: that all the earth may know that thou art the Lord our God, because Israel : 
and his posterity is called by thy name. O Lord, look down from thine holy house, and consider 
us: incline thine ear, O Lord, and hear: open thine eyes, and behold: for the dead that are in the 

grave, whose breath is taken from their bodies, will give unto the Lord neither glory nor righteousness : 

but the soul that is greatly vexed, which goeth stooping and feeble, and the eyes that ‘fail, and the ) 
hungry soul, will give thee glory and righteousness, O Lord. For we do not present our supplication 

before thee, O Lord our God, for the righteousness of our fath2rs, and of our kings. For thou hast q 
sent thy wrath and thine indignation upon us, as thou hast spoken by thy servants the prophets, 

saying, Thus saith the Lord, Bow your shoulders to serve the king of Babylon, and remain in the 

land that I gave unto your fathers. But if ye will not hear the voice of the Lord, to serve the king 
of Babylon, I will cause to cease out of the cities of Judah, and from without Jerusalem, the voice 
of mirth, and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom, and the voice of the bride: and the 
whole land shall be desolate without inhabitant. But we would not hearken unto thy voice, to serve 
the king of Babylon: therefore hast thou made good thy words that thou spakest by thy servants 
the prophets, zamely, that the bones of our kings, and the bones of our fathers, should be taken out 
of their places. And, lo, they are cast out to the heat by day, and to the frost by night, and they 
dicd in great miseries by famine, by sword, and by pestilence. And the house which is called by 
thy name hast thou laid was/e,as at this dav, for the wickedness of the house of Israel and the house 


Deut. iv. 27). dé wodd@v has been accidentally dropped out of G*® and is inserted in S. Inger so. We are 


justified i in restoring 277) to the Heb. 1 Baruch, since some G codd. (22, 36, 48, §1, and others) retain amé cee and its 
omission is indicated in the marg. of SHex.. § supplies us here with a parallelism: ‘because we have been left a few 
out of many and are scanty among these peoples among whom thou hast scattered us.’ 

14. drotxitw Corresponds to nae (cf. Jer. xlii. 12, H and G). So here S eae 

15. S adds ‘holy’ to ‘name’. ? 

16-17. évvdnaoy eis qpas = 392 3) (or PD Dan. ix. 23, G? éwvoyOym ev). S repeats jas, xdrede, OI (or pW, Deut. 
Xxvi. 15). 

Pe . . . thine eyes repeat Dan. ix. 18. On ay . . . airy Hebr, relat. cf. verses 4, 13 above. 

We have here the ordinary O. T. teaching of life im Sheél taught in Ps. vi. 6, Ixxxvili. 11, Cxv. 17. mvedpa Corre- 
sponds in meaning to O%M OM of Gen. vi. 17 (cf. DYN noe’, ii. 7). omhayxue usually corresponds to Hebr. DOT 
(cf. S), but here it is more likely that the original had Dy (as Kneucker suggests). S:xatwpa here = duxacoriyy 
(verse 18 ad _fin.). Comp. Isa. xlv. 23 foll. The corresponding Hebr. 4)7¥ decent that aspect of Yahweh's activity 
which has for its object the salvation of His people* (Kautzsch in DB, v, p. 683). 

18. emi To peyelos has caused difficulty to interpreters. S affords no help. Fritzsche rightly suspects that there 
lurks behind it a corrupted Hebr. original. The passage seems to reflect the spirit of Deut. xxviii. 65 f. 

19. KaTraBdAdopey Tov édeov, ‘ present our supplication’, is fairly clear. S paraphrases: ‘We seek from Thy presence 
compassion and cast our supplication in Thy presence.’ It is nearly certain that we have here the rendering of the 
original Hebr. 93030n oan WMI, Jer. xxxvili. 26, xl. 9; Dan. ix. 20. In all these passages G renders 30h 
(which means ¢ pity’ and thence is used i in the pregnant sense ‘ frityer for pity’) by the corresponding €Xeos, properly 

‘compassion’, ‘ pity’. like the Hebr. equivalent, and similarly used in a pregnant sense. 

This verse exhibits a reaction against the prevalent Jewish doctrine of merit. It is not on account of the 
righteousness of ancestors and kings that we found our claim to divine compassion. See Weber, Jud. Theo/., §§ 63 
foll. Oixaiwpara, ‘acts of righteousness" (MpTs) ; comp. Rom, v. 18. 

20, Phraseology borrowed from Jer. xxxvi. 7, TMM ANI ‘wrath and indignation’. So also as in Dan. ix. 6, 
oe PTY (G° wader, G* SovAwv). Here Dan. LXX for ‘servants’ is followed. 

. Based on Jer. xxvii. 11,12 and xxix. § f., ‘bow your shoulders,’ in Hebr. DIY WIA (or perhaps D3INIY 797, 
ey ites 15’. reflecting the attitude of Jeremiah and Ezekiel towards Babylonia ; cf. i. 11- 12 above. 

23 reproduces Jeremiah’ s words repeated in Jer. vii. 34, xvi. 9, xxxiil. 11. «fs dBarov, ‘desolate’, probably = «is 
€pipoow in Jer. vil. 34, man) ; comp. S JsgaaX. dé evotxotvte is an obvious Hebraism, viz. 2WiD (= va’ PR. 
Jer. xxxill. 10). a. 

24. €orycas, ‘thou hast made good’, cf. 11. 1, 12, note. fy" 

should be taken out, rou eLevexOquar = weyind, Jer. vill. 1. S has also the act., viz. yan? (Aph.). 

25. Based on Jer. xxxvi. 30; latter part of the verse follows Jer. xiv. 12, xxxviii. 2. 





sword, famine, pestilence, but in the order ‘ famine, sword, pestilence’. That azecrody represents ‘ pestilence’ “a 
(27) is clear from Jer. xxxiil. 36, where amoaroAy is given in G. This use of the Greek word appears to arise from i tf 
the use of amoareAXew as the equivalent of nbyi when employed as in Jer. xxiv. 10 (H and G) of Yahweh sending a 
plagues as chastisement. S and Ar. ‘exile’ appears to have arisen from a misunderstanding of the true meaning Ver 
of anoarodi as SH. marg. indicates. by 

26. ob . . . emt aire. Heb. relat. constr. as in ii. 4,13. There are no sufficient grounds, as Kneucker alleges, for 
regarding the first part of this verse as not genuine. Of the genuineness of the entire verse we have clear evidence in 


its thoroughly Hebraic diction. Not only the relat. construction already noted, but also és 4 jépa avry reflects the ; 
pregnant use of 3 (Gesen.- Bae Hebr. Gr.®, § 118. 6, cf. Hos. ii. 5, 17, ix. 9, xii. 10). Moreover, the verse j 
stands in full harmony with i. The mere fact of repetitions of phrase (Kneucker cites i. 15, 11. 15) constitutes no toa 
argument against genuineness i in a document crowded with repetition. 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 2 27—3. 7 


27 0f Judah. Yet,O Lord our God, thou hast dealt with us after all thy kindness, and according to all 
28 that great mercy of thine, as thou spakest by thy servant Moses in the day when thou didst command 
29 him to write thy law before the children of Israel, saying, If ye will not hear my voice, surely this 
very great multitude shall be turned into a small xzmber among the nations, where I will scatter 
30 them. For I know that they will not hear me, because it is a stiffnecked people: but in the land 
31 of their captivity they shall lay it to heart, and shall know that I am the Lord their God: and I 
32 will give them a heart, and ears to hear: and they shall praise me in the land of their captivity, and 
33 think upon my name, and shall return from their stiff neck, and from their wicked deeds: for they 
34 shall remember the way of their fathers, which sinned before the Lord. And I will bring them 
again into the land which | sware unto their fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, and they 
35 Shall be lords of it: and I will increase them, and they shall not be diminished. And I will make 
an everlasting covenant with them to be their God, and they shall be my people: and I will no 
more remove my people of Israel out of the land that I have given them. 
>t O Lord Almighty, thou God of Israel, the soul in anguish, the troubled spirit. crieth unto thee. 
2 Hear, O Lord, and have mercy ; for thou art a merciful God: yea, have mercy upon us, because we 
, 4 have sinned before thee. For thou sittest as king for ever, and we perish evermore. O Lord 
Almighty, thou God of Israel, hear now the prayer of the dead Israelites, and of the children of 
them which were sinners before thee, that hearkened not unto the voice of thee their God: for the 
5 which cause these plagues clave unto us. Remember not the iniquities of our fathers: but remember 
6 thy power and thy name zow at this time. For thou art the Lord our God, and thee, O Lord, will 
7 we praise. For for this cause thou hast put thy fear in our hearts. to the intent that we should 
call upon thy name: and we will praise thee in our captivity, for we have called to mind all the 


27. S adds aiter ‘kindness’ the clause ‘and according to all thy purpose’ (gtn>y)- Comp. Ps. li. 3. 


29. Comp. Deut. xxviii. 62. The reading ef pry (G* *) [in Q* 9 pyr], ‘surely’, arose out of ef py, a literal rendering 
of the original Hebr. ND DN idiom used to express a strong asseveration which would be unintelligible in its literal Greek 
form. S, on the other hand, reproduces the Hebr. original. See Winer, Grammar of N. 7. Greek, 8th ed., p. 553, 
footnote 7 (on Heb. vi. 14), and especially p. 627, footnote 3, where useful parallels are given. BopBnoes, ‘ multitude’, 
corresponds to J23 in the original (so Fritzsche, who compares Jer. xxxi. 34 €/ép8nce, 127M), rendered * people’ in S, 
which expands into a parallelism, ‘shall be turned into a small number and shall be diminished among the peoples.’ 
Hebr. relat. constr. ot . . . €xei as in verses 4, 13, 26, above. 

30. lay it to heart is hardly satisfactory. The phrase is an echo of £ Kings vil. 47, where R. V. rightly renders 
*bethink themselves’ (cf. Luke xv. 17 and Delitzsch’s Hebr.), pad Ie, almost literally reproduced in GS and 
L (convertetur ad cor suum). dromerpés = *2t?, Jer. xliii. 11. 

31. Hebr. 1 ‘ear’ (sing. and du.) is used to express ‘ mind’, ‘ intelligence ’ (cf. Assyr. zzzu). Comp. 1 Sam. ix. 15, 
xx. 2, &c.; Isa. vi. 10; Matt. xiii. 9, 15. 

32. A parallelism. B 

33. stiff neck, TLD qv. as in verse 30 (FY np, Exod. xxx. 9, &c.; Deut. ix. 6, &c.), though we have tpaxynAos 
in 30 and réros here (S has same word) for ‘neck’. 

34. Deuteronomic (Deut. vi. 10, &e.); last clause echoes Jer. xix. 6 6. 

35 recalls Jer. xxxi. 31, xxxii. go; remove, probably "DN as in Isa, xlvi. 7 (cf. Num. xiv. 44), though S suggests 
astronger word. Kneucker prefers WAN, cf. Jer. xii. 14 foll., xlii. 10, 


III, 1-8. Bitter cry of appeal to God irom the exiles, and confession of past sin. 

1. avroxpérwp, ‘ Almighty’, Hebr. MIN2¥, as in 2 Sam. v. Io, vii. 8, 26, &c., appended to HY. So S$ (as in 2 Sam. 
vil. 8, 26). ev orevots (MNT¥A or TTS2, cf. Ps. xxv. 17, xxxi. 8). dxyde@v must be the partic. and would correspond to 
M33 (7). Comp. Isa. Ixi. 3 (H and &). 

crieth, NPY¥ (as in Ps. Ixxvii. 2). S + ‘ afflicted body * (perhaps 3yt) 7°13). 

2. S characteristically adds ‘God’ to ‘ Lord’. G®‘ Hear, O Lord, and have mercy’, G4* ™®rg- + ‘for thou art 
a merciful God, yea have mercy’. S + ‘for thou art merciful and kind’. L and Ar. + ‘ because thou art a merciful 
God’. In the original we might therefore assume, with Kneucker, THN WDM [330 %D 3230. 

3. xa@npevos corresponds to It”, used of sitting on a throne, Exod. xi. 5 (H and G). We should probably follow 

) Ps. xxix. 10 (rather than Isa. Ivii. 15, with Kneucker), i.e. pbipd az’, S ‘ abidest for ever’. 

4. For ‘dead’ of GS and other versions, read with R. V. marg. ‘men’, 2 of the original Hebrew being misread 
| ‘DD instead of ‘M2. A more literal rendering of G would be: ‘and [so] the evils clave unto us.” 5 prefixes ‘curses’ 
}to ‘evils’. The original would then be nya) NANT I 13P3IM (cf. Deut. xxviii. 20), or in sing. mx 22 palm 
1 YIN, ; : 

5. S ‘iniquity and folly’, apparently based on an alliterative combination, ANAND T'S abazm vbw, but here 

_; probably, as in many other cases, S expands the original text. F 

7. With the opening cf. Jer. xxxii. g0¢é. The original has become corrupted. Hence we have several variants. 
S ‘that we may invoke (call upon) thy holy name’, where ‘holy’ is evidently added asinii.15. In other respects this 
accords with G*°, which substitute rou for «ai before ¢émxad. In the latter part of the verse G® reads ‘because we 
have put away from our mind all the iniquity’, &c. Similarly Ar. and Vet. L. a convertimur ab iniquitate. But 
GB acetal. “because we have recalled to our mind’ (emi xapdiav), &c. S ‘because show hast recalled to our mind 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 38. 8-18 


iniquity of our fathers, that sinned before thee. Behold, we are yet this day in our captivity, where 
thou hast scattered us, for a reproach and a curse, and to be subject to penalty, according to all the 
iniquities of our fathers, which departed from the Lord our God. 


Hear, O Israel, the commandments of life : 
Give ear to understand wisdom. 


How happeneth it, O Israel, that thou art in thine enemies’ land, 
That thou art waxen old in a strange country, 


That thou art defiled with the dead, 
That thou art counted with them that go down into the grave? 


Thou hast forsaken the fountain of wisdom. 


For if thou hadst walked in the way of God, 
Thou shouldst have dwelled in peace for ever. 


Learn where is wisdom, where is strength, 
Where is understanding ; that thou mayst know also 


Where is length of days, and life, 
Where is the light of the eyes, and peace. 


Who hath found out her place? 
And who hath come into her treasuries ? 


Where are the princes of the heathen, 
And such as ruled the beasts that are upon the earth ; 


They that had their pastime with the fowls of the air, 
And they that hoarded up silver 


And gold, wherein men trust 
And of whose getting there is no end? 


For they that wrought in silver, and were so careful, 
And whose works are past finding out, 


all the evils and iniquity . . .", where we have an expanded version, but may perhaps infer that in the Hebrew original 
stood 11 93355 naw. 

8. of . . . éxet, Hebr. rel. constr. as in it. 4, 13, 26, and also recurrence of the phraseology of ii. 4 and 29, comp. 
Jer. xlii. 18. S lengthens the series: curse, reproach, derision, and condemnation (= éAnots R.V. to be subject 
to penalty), the last word in S being the same as that which renders xpiva in I Cor. xi. 34 (cf. Delitzsch, Heb. V.7.,. 
ad loc.). The Jer. parallel has also four terms: curse, horror, malediction, reproach (in which ‘ malediction” in G is 
rendered dpa). Accordingly S restores to our text the ‘curse’ of the Jev. passage, whereas the condemnation 
(subjection to penalty) might be regarded as a weakened form of the ‘ horror’. ‘The original of S we might accordingly 


conjecture to be movin modpbr ADIN nbs. 


BARUCH’S PRAISE OF AND EXHORTATION TO WISDOM REVEALED IN THE LAW, lil. 9-iv. 4 (document B). 
g. S ‘understanding and wisdom’. Comp. Prov. iv.14. The fuller expression in S maintains a more equable and 


rhythmic parallelism, ADIN nya nyt wwpn. The influence of the Wisdom literature (esp. of Prov.) throughout 
this document is obvious and natural. 
10-12. R.V. rightly follows G*® in omitting in verse 10 the second zi of G®._ It is quite possible that we ought here 
to follow S and read : 
Wherefore, O Israel, art thou waxen old in thine enemies’ land, 
Hast polluted thyself (NN2i) in a strange land (cf. Hos. ix. 4), 
Art counted (A302) with the dead who go down to the grave (ine? ‘45, Ps. Iv. 16; Prov. i. 12), 
Hast forsaken the fountain (PP) of Wisdom? (Prov. xviii. 4). 
14. Echoes of Prov. iti, 16, viii, 14. ; 
16-17. Wisdom is not to be found among the rich and mighty of this world. There seems to be a subtle reference 
to Nebuchadnezzar. Cf. Dan. il. 37, iv. 20f.; Jer. xxvii. 6. 
16. It would be best to render here by ‘ peoples’ (O°%Y) rather than ‘heathen’, since ves also stands as the 


equivalent of DY (Gen. xvii. 16; Lev. xxi. 15; Prov. xxx. 26). So Kneucker. Moreover S reads here ddiy (Dv) ‘age’, 


which is evidently a corruption of Dy. 
17 portrays the luxury and amusements of the rich. Comp. Judith xi. 7. ; 
18. they that wrought in silver might correspond to O23 *W/1H, as Kneucker suggests. Prov. xi. 27 (R-V. margin): 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 3. 19-26 


They are vanished and gone down to the grave, 
And others are come up in their steads. 


zo Younger men have seen the light, 


21 


And dwelt upon the earth: 


But the way of knowledge have they not known, 
Neither understood they the paths thereof: 


Neither have their children laid hold of it : 
They are far off from their way. 


It hath not been heard of in Canaan, 
Neither hath it been seen in Teman. 


The sons also of Agar that seek understanding, [which are in the land,] 
The merchants of Merranx4and Teman, 
And the authors of fables, and the searchers out of understanding ; 


None of these have known the way of wisdom, 
Or remembered her paths. 


O Israel, how great is the house of God ! 
And how large is the place of his possession ! 


Great, and hath none end ; 
High, and unmeasurable. 


There were the giants born that were famous of old, 
Great of stature, avd expert in war. 


would lead us on a wrong scent. We should rather find the original through S, ‘who gain silver’, D3 “3p, which 
might also mean ‘ makers’ or ‘fashioners’ in silver. Thisis really an Aramaic use of 13), reflected in the later Hebrew 
diction of Gen. xiv. 19, 22; Prov. viii. 22; Ps. cxxxix. 13. Both this and the following verse begin with the interrog. 
‘Who?’ in S, in continuation of the series of interrogations that follow after ‘Learn where’, &c., in verse 14. On 
the other hand, G begins verse 18 with dre, ‘for’, as though it gave the reason for the preceding verses. As these are 
interrog., we can only obtain an intelligible sequence with verse 18 in G by assuming (with Fritzsche) that a negative 
answer [‘ They no longer exist"| is implied after verse 17. But this anticipates verse 19. It would be better, there- 
fore, to read at the opening of this verse with S, ‘who are they who gain (are makers in) silver ...?”- {oe 

whose works are past finding out. A relat. sentence, more literally ‘There ts no searching (é£eupeots) of 


their works’. S ‘There is no numbering of their works’. The Hebrew original of G would be pinynd PN PR, and 


of S nb 15D PR. The latter is perhaps an inferior reading. But both are quite consonant with the Wisdom 
literature on which this document (B)in1 Baruch is modelled. Prov. xxv. 3; Job v. 9, ix. 10, xxxvi. 26 (cf. Isa. xl. 28). 

19. The answer to the preceding queries. All these devotees of worldly pomp have vanished. : y. 

20. ‘The young’ would be a better translation of veorepor = D'Y31, as opposed to DIP (mpeaBirepor), Ps. xxxvii. 25, 
cxlvili. 12 (cf. Judges viii. 20). ‘ Have seen the light’ = ‘have been born’, Job iit. 16, 20, xxxit. 30. For ‘knowledge’ 
S has ‘loving intelligence ’ (sikolé de’rehm*th6) or ‘ intelligence avd love’ (Lag.), an evident later expansion. 

21. their children, i.e. the third generation, viz. sons of the young men of verse 20, who are themselves the sons 
of those who are referred to in verse 19. ; ae . : 

are far off. S ‘have removed themselves far and revolted from z/s way’, i.e. of knowledge. Fritzsche rightly 
restores the sing. with $ in place of the plur. (avrav) with G., so also Rothstein. Moreover, the fuller rendering in $ 
points to a more rhythmic length of line in the original TW) PM) AIA, 

22. Teman, situated in Edom, was celebrated for its wisdom, Jer. xlix. 7. ' : : ; 

23 is at variance with the passive construction of the previous verse (contained in G)._ From this defect Ss is 
entirely free, which shows the impress of the Hebrew original. This verse 15 obviously a continuation of the preceding 
“nor among the Hagarenes who seek after understanding’, 1MAN ‘PID 1329 42H, The error in G probably arose 
/from the omission of the first 3 in °332 (cf. i. 1). The force of the preceding negatives continues in this clause. Hence 
Hie is no need to write °323 xd. “The emendation of 143A into MIN ‘gains’, by Kneucker (who reads ASIN “IND, 
‘die um Erwerb das Land durchziehen’), is utterly unwarranted, and tends to destroy the parallelism. Probably 
“Merran’ has arisen by corruption from‘ Midian’ through the constant confusion that arises between 7 and 5 (so Gifford, 


-\who cites ‘ Medan and Midian’, Gen. xvi. 15, xxv. 2, sons of Keturah), Comp. Geri. xxxvil. 36: The Hagarenes are 


Bea ci in Gen.xxv.12f. They are the nomads referred to in 1 Chron. v. 2of., xxvii. 31. They inhabited the district 
east of Gilead. Comp. Ps. Ixxxiil. 7. : : 
It is impossible to resist the suspicion that this verse has received undue extension. S has ‘followed up’ for 

‘remembered ’*, through corruption of its own text, i.e. a099/ instead of on09 ee , es 

24. S pretixes ‘ Lord’ to ‘God’, thus securing the usual combination. For ‘large’ it reads ‘long and spacious ’. 

25. S has here an abbreviated text which spoils parallelism and rhythm, viz. ‘And it has no end and is lofty and 
has no measure.’ The ‘ house of God’ here is evidently the U/¢verse (not heaven exclusively as in ii. 16). 

26. Gen. vi. 4 plays a considerable part in later Jewish writings, as I En. vii; Sir. xvi. 7; Wisd. xiv. 6. 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 3. 27-35 


These did not God choose, 
Neither gave he the way of knowledge unto them : 


So they perished, because they had no wisdom, 
They perished through their own foolishness. 


Who hath gone up into heaven, and taken her. 
And brought her down from the clouds? 


Who hath gone over the sea, and found her, 
And will bring her for choice gold ? 


There is none that knoweth her way, 
Nor any that comprehendeth her path. 


But he that knoweth all things knoweth her, 
He found her out with his understanding : 


He that prepared the earth for evermore 
Hath filled it with four-footed beasts : 


He that sendeth forth the light, and it goeth ; 
He called it, and it obeyed him with fear : 


And the stars shined in their watches, and were glad : 
When he called them, they said, Here we be; 
They shined with gladness unto him that made them. 


This is our God, 
Azd there shall none other be accounted of in comparison of him. 


27-28. For ‘knowledge’ S has ‘wisdom’. 28a (= 27 4) in S ‘ wisdom and understanding’. 
29-30. The interrog., as frequently in Hebrew, anticipates a negat. answer. Comp. as parallels Deut. xxx. 12, 13; 


Prov. xxx. 4; Sir. li. 28. Here again S expands beyond the original {which was probably 0%3 raymbs Tay 5) into 
‘who hath passed over the sea’s bounds and extremities’. : 

31. From the interrog. form we pass to the direct negat. For ‘comprehendeth’ (évévpovpevos), S * meditateth 5 
‘pondereth ’, perhaps Hebr. j*2!) (Prov. xxii. 1), or pian (Isa. xh. 18, li, 15, Job xxxvii. 14). 


32. Only God can discover wisdom with His omniscience—a clear echo from the Book of Job (xxviii. 12-24, which 
evidently underlies the thought of this passage). For ‘ understanding’ S has ‘wisdom’, cf. verse 27 above. For 


‘prepared’ read with S ‘established’ (j'21D). ‘For evermore’, perhaps, as S indicates, in Hebr. npbip nbiyd. 


‘ Four-footed beasts’ (rerpdzoda) corresponds to Hebr. niONa. G has evidently influenced here $, which renders 
‘beasts of four feet’; see Introd., § 9, ii (Syr. versions). i 
33. fear is an inadequate rendering of tpépw. S has a different conclusion to the verse which might appear to 
indicate a lost line: ‘Who sendeth forth the light and it goes, and called it and it obeyed him, and the earth 
responded to him with trembling.’ Here the introduction of the earth comes in abruptly after the reference to 
the light of heaven in the previous couplet : 
voy avin 1d ap 


nya Psa wyyM 


‘trembling ’ (rpépos) is more Consonant with the earthquake, and is therefore more in place when connected with 

the earth than in reference to light. Cf. Ps. xviii. 8, xlvi. 7, civ. 32. Rothstein interprets ‘light’ as lightning | (Job xxxvil. 3, 

nea 35), but this does not harmonize with verse 34, though readily compatible with such an intervening couplet as 
indicates. 

34. their watches. S ‘their places’, We have to choose between the original readings: ON'W2v103 and ON WIpIng. 
The latter is colourless, and might have arisen by corruption from the former, which yields a picturesque and 
appropriate metaphor, the stars being represented as keeping sentinel duty at their night-watches. Cf. Sir. xlill. 10. 
Hom. /iad vin. 555,556. ‘ Here we be’ (mapecpev), S * behold us ” reproduces the Hebr. original 33377, 

35 exhibits evident echoes of Isa. xiii. 10, 11, xliv. 6, xlv. 18, which i in Ss become more apparent than in G, since we 
have three clauses, the third being a parallel of the second. Ss omits ‘ our’, and for ‘in comparison of (es) him? in 
the third clause renders ‘ above him’ (q1s9) : 


This is God, and there is none other beside Him, 
And none other shall be reckoned above Him. 


waypar ans 7) DONT Nn 
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Tit] BOOK OF BARUCH 3. 36—4. 7 


36 © He hath found out all the way of knowledge, 


37. And hath given it unto Jacob his servant, 


And to Israel that is beloved of him. 


Li [Afterward did she appear upon earth, 


And was conversant with men. ] 


This is the book of the commandments of God. 
And the law that endureth for ever: 


2 All they that hold it fast are appointed to life ; 


But such as leave it shall die. 


3. Turn thee, O Jacob, and take hold of it : 


Walk towards her shining in the presence of the light thereof. 


4 Give not thy glory to another, 


Nor the things that are profitable unto thee to a strange nation, 


O Israel, happy are we: 
For the things that are pleasing to God are made known unto us. 


5 Be of good cheer, my people, 


The memorial of Israel. 


6 Ye were sold to the nations, 


But not for destruction : 


Because ye moved God to wrath, 
Ye were delivered unto your adversaries. 


7. For ye provoked him that made you 





By sacrificing unto demons, and not to God. 


36. For * knowledge’ 5 has ‘ wisdom’, probably in accordance with the original. Comp., however, verses 27 and 32 
above. The passage retlects Jewish particularism, and is evidently based on Sir. xxiv. § foll. Cf. Prov. viti. 31. 

37 has long been suspected as a Christian gloss (Grotius, Hitzig, Hilgenfeld, Kneucker, Rothstein). Greek and Latin 
Fathers cite it in the interests of the Logos doctrine. See Introd., § 10. In S the subject is masc., i.e. God: 
‘revealed himself and was seen.’ So L and Ar. In G the subject is probably God as in verse 36, but it might be 
wisdom (knowledge) ; cf. Prov. vill. 31. 


IV. 1 is evidently connected with iv. 36 (rather than 37). The wisdom which God has bestowed on Jacob is 


. identified with the Torah, which is eternal. S ‘book and memorial of the commandinents ... to all who hold it fast 


it shall be (for) life’. The addition ‘ and memorial’ is evidently an extension of the original. 
2. The expression Is varied in S$ : 
Turn and incline, O Jacob ; 
Lay hold and go in its path (cf. Prov. 1. 18, iv. 13) 
Toward the bnyhtness of its light (cf. Isa. Ix. 3). 
3. For ‘glory’, S ‘ praise and honour’, and for ‘ profitable’ (oupepéporta G), S ‘good and advantageous’, which 
are evidently paraphrastic expansions. ‘Glory’ prob. in Hebr. original 110 (Dan. xi. 21). 
4. S ‘Happy are we, happy art thou . .. What is pleasing to God we know.’ This last clause conforms to the 


Hebrew idiom, which would here be WPT OVAND IWF (cf. Deut. xxiii. 17). 


SONGS OF LAMENTATION AND COMFORT ADDRESSED (a) BY JERUSALEM TO HER EXILED CHILDREN, AND (6) OF 
CONSOLATION ADDRESSED BY GOD TO JERUSALEM, iv. 5-v. 9 (document C). (Verses § to 9«@ should be regarded as 
introductory.) : 

(a) Lamentation and comfort addressed by Jerusalem to her banished sons (iv. 9 6-29). The situation is that of the 

i Jews in exile (verses 8, Io), just as in chap. i, and the language is obviously moulded on that of the Deutero-Isaiah, 
colours. In verses 7 foll. confession is made of past transgression (as in i. 17-11. 12) for which the present calamities 
are the penalty (iv. 6). In iv. 17-29 the exiles are exhorted to cry to God and deliverance from their enemies will 

; come. ‘Though the present be painful it shall speedily end, and better days shall come (21-24); destruction shall 

| befall their foes (25 foll.), and for the exiles joy in place of the evils of the past. 

5. S renders here, as in verses 27, 30,‘be comforted’, which is evidently a Deutero-Isaianic trait (cf. Isa. xb 1, 

liv. 11). Also for ‘my people’, S ‘ people of God". ‘ Memorial’ (‘ remembrance’ = Hebr. 131) is the equivalent of 

‘name’, to which it frequently stands in parallelism (Exod. ili. 15; Job xviii. 17; Prov. x. 7). Cf. Deut. xxv. 19 and 

{XX (Kneucker). The word ‘memorial’, therefore, means those who preserve Israel's name (Grotius, Fritzsche). 

6. S ‘your adversaries’ (as R. V.), giving greater definiteness than G (rots treravtios). For * ye moved God to wrath’ 

(G® S L Ar.) G* has ‘we’, by obvious textual error. 

7 contains an evident reminiscence of Deut. xxxii. 16,17. S appends to ‘him that made you’ the appositional 


Sgt 


| but, unlike the Deutero-Isaiah, the language of lamentation is more prominent, and the situation is painted in darker 






Io 


II 
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16 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 4. 8-17 


Ye forgat the everlasting God, that brought you up; 
Ye grieved also Jerusalem, that nursed you. 


For she saw the wrath that is come upon you from God, 
And said, 

Hearken, ye women that dwell about Sion : 

For God hath brought upon me great mourning ; 


For I have seen the captivity of my sons and daughters, 
Which the Everlasting hath brought upon them. 


For with joy did I nourish them ; 
But sent them away with weeping and mourning. 


Let no man rejoice over me, 
A widow, and forsaken of many: 
For the sins of my children am I left desolate ; 


Because they turned aside from the law of God, 
And had no regard to his statutes, 


Neither walked they in the ways of God’s commandments, 
Nor trod in the paths of discipline in his righteousness. 


Let them that dwell about Sion come, 
And remember ye the captivity of my sons and daughters, 
Which the Everlasting hath brought upon them. 


For he hath brought a nation upon them from far, 
A shameless nation, and of a strange language, 


Who neither reverenced old man, 
Nor pitied child. 


And they have carried away the dear beloved sons of the widow, 
And left her that was alone desolate of her daughters. 


But I, what can I help you? 


phrase ‘the everlasting God’, an evident expansion, since it recurs in the following verse. This appellation 


‘everlasting’ attached to God (aiamos) is a Deutero-Isaianic trait (Isa. xl. 28 G ody nds) which is a special 
characteristic of the document C (iv. 10, 14, 20, 22, 24, 35, v. 2). Gifford indeed remarks that aiavos seems to take 
the place of xvpeos (7). 

8. An equally evident reminiscence of Deut. xxxit. 184. S applies the term ‘ nurse’ in both clauses, i. e. to both 
God and Jerusalem. ‘God, that zzzsed you . . . Jerusalem, that veaxed you’ would be a closer rendering of the 
Greek. G4, again, in the first clause substitutes ‘us’ for ‘ you” (as in verse 6), i. e. nas for dpas, against G® S L Ar. 

9. S characteristically prefixes ‘ Lord’ to ‘ God’ in both places, and introduces the parallelism ‘the wrath which has 
come upon you and the anger from the presence of the Lord God’ ; to ‘ yreat’ it adds ‘eternal’ as epithet of ‘ mourning’. 
In 9 @(‘ Hearken ye... ’°) begins Jerusalem’s lamentation over the exile of her sons (9 4-16). 

Io. S ‘ everlasting Zord’ and ‘upon me’ (not ‘them’). The latter is probably due to a harmonizing tendency. 

11-12. S + ‘and groaning (sighs)’. Also ‘rejoice in my widowhood who am abandoned and desolated of much 
people’. The language and ideas are cast in the Deutero-Isaianic mould (Isa. xlix, 21, liv. 1, 4). S also appends an 
extra parallel clause with variation in phraseology : 

* Because of the sins of my sons, 
because they turned aside from the fath of the Lord God.’ 

13. S ‘statutes and judgements’, the familiar combination in Deut. (Deut. iv. 1, &c.) The rest of the verse im 
S runs: ‘ Nor did they walk in the way of God’s statutes, nor did they tread or betake themselves to the paths of true 
instruction (lit. instruction of truth) in righteousness.’ Here ‘instruction’ (discipline) and ‘betake themselves ’ are 
expansions. ‘ Truth’, however, rests on a more secure textual foundation, being found in G°* 4 (+ ddyOeias) L (om. 
disciplinac). And it has O.T. warrant. Cf. 1 Kings iii. 6. 

14. We have here a change from 3rd to 2nd person. This, however, should probably be consistently carried out 
through the entire verse, as in S (so Kneucker). S om.‘ come’, and has in its place the pers. pron. ‘ ye’ (* ye inhabitants 


of Zion, remember’), but this is probably due to inner-Syriac corruption of ook ‘come ye’ to oh? ayer 

15. Evidently echoes Deut. xxviii. 49, 50. 

16. S ‘And they took captive and carried away the beloved (sons) of the widow and her daughters.’ The 
‘daughters’ are inserted in this clause perhaps owing to the influence of verse 14 above. S omits ‘ daughters’, 
however, in the latter part of the verse: ‘ And her alone and solitary left they desolate.’ 

17 foll. After the lamentation there now begins a message of comfort. Jerusalem can afford no help, but God can. 
The question here, as frequently in O. T., implies a negation ; and this S directly expresses. 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 4. 18-28 


For he that brought these plagues upon you 
Will deliver you from the hand of your enemies. 


Go your way, O my children, go your way: 
For I am left desolate. 


I have put off the garment of peace, 
And put upon me the sackcloth of my petition : 
I will cry unto the Everlasting as long as I live. 


Be of good cheer, O my children, cry unto God, 
And he shall deliver you from the power and hand of the enemies. 


For I have trusted in the Everlasting, that he will save you ; 
And joy is come unto me from the Holy One, 

Because of the mercy which shall soon come unto you 

From the Everlasting your Saviour. 


For I sent you out with mourning and weeping : 
But God will give you to me again with joy and gladness for ever. 


For like as now they that dwell about Sion have seen your captivity : 
So shall they see shortly your salvation from our God, 
Which shall come upon you with great glory, and brightness of the Everlasting. 


My children, suffer patiently the wrath that is come upon you from God: 
For thine enemy hath persecuted thee ; 


But shortly thou shalt see his destruction, 
And shalt tread upon their necks. 


My delicate ones have gone rough ways ; 
They were taken away as a flock carried off by the enemies. 


Be of good cheer, O my children, and cry unto God: 
For ye shall be remembered of him that hath brought chese kings upon you. 


For as it was your mind to go astray from God: 
So, return and seek him ten times more. 


18. G° + ti after enayayor, G* after ra Kaka. 

19. ‘ My’ before children om. G L, and inserted in § Ar. 

20. Jerusalem clothed in sackcloth of sorrow and supplication, the reverse of the picture in Isa. li. 1, Ixi. 3 (cf. 
1 Bar. v. t below). 5 takes over orodqy of G. S ‘I will cry unto thee that livest for ever in my days’, G ‘unto the 
Everlasting in my days’ (= ‘ in my life-time’, i. e. ‘as long as I live’). 

21. Be of good cheer. S reproduces the form of Isa. li. 17, cf. li. 1, ‘awake’. G® ‘power and hand’, also Ar. 
Vet. Lat.a,b de manu princifum inimicorum appears to presume a reading ex yepos dvvacrav é€y@pav (Kneucker). 
G* om. ‘ power’, prob. due to paraphrastic expansion. S carries expansion further: ‘from the hands of the mighty 
and from the hands of rulers and from the hands of adversaries.’ 

22. S for ‘ Holy One’ has ‘ Lord God Everlasting’, after which it renders ‘ because he hath at once taken compassion 
on them on account of the compassion of God your everlasting Saviour’. G*om. ‘ because of the mercy ’ (compassion). 
There can be little doubt that extensions have crept into the text. 

23. S ‘ God’ + ‘from whom I received you’ (obvious expansion). 

24. S prefixes ‘ Lord’ to ‘ our God’, and continues : *and he shall bring you with great joy.’ Also ‘ everlasting 
Lord’. \t may be noted, however, that this appellation of deity, xipios (71), while frequent and indeed characteristic 
of the document A, is in reality foreign to C (see Introd., § 11,and note oniv.7). It 1s evidently introduced by 5, which 
has a tendency to combine ‘ Lord’ with other designations of deity. Comp. 5, verses 27 és, 28, 36, v. 1, 2. 

25. S ‘ My sons, be patient and endure the wrath’ (+ ‘Lord’). ‘Thine enemy’ G**S L Ar. G* om. ‘thine’. 

26. S expands: ‘have gone into captivity and have travelled on hard rough ways’, apparently an attempt to 


represent Isa. xl. 4 (including J7Y and D°D39). S continues: ‘ They have been scattered on difhcult ways, they have 


) been scattered like a flock that is carried off by enemies.’ * Scattered as a flock’ is a combination which meets us in 


Ezek. xxxiv. 4, 5,12; Zech. xiii. 7 (cf. Mark xiv. 27), &c 
27. Cf. verse 5. S ‘for there shall be for you wth the Lord remembrance from him that brought ¢/ese [evils] upon 


' you”. G om. obj. to ‘ brought’. 


28-29. The phraseology is singularly unpoetic and non-Hebraic. See Introd. § 6 (c). 
(6) Uessage of comfort addressed by a prophet in God's name (iv. 34) to Jerusalem (iv, 30-V. 9). Obviously 
a pendant to the address to the exiles by Jerusalem (iv. 5-29) which precedes. The enemies of Jerusalem shall receive 
divine chastisement (iv. 31-35). In this we see the influence of Jer. li. Help shall come from the east (iv. 36, v. 5), 
i.e. her exiled sons in Babylonia and the Euphrates lands. The language and ideas of the Deutero-Isatah resound in 
chap. v (esp. verses 5 and 7). 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 4. 29—5. 4 


For he that brought these plagues upon you 
Shall bring you everlasting joy again with your salvation. 


Be of good cheer. O Jerusalem: 
For he that called thee by name will comfort thee. 


Miserable are they that afflicted thee, 
And rejoiced at thy fall. 


Miserable are the cities which thy children served: 
Miserable is she that received thy sons. 


For as she rejoiced at thy fall, 
And was glad of thy ruin: 
So shall she be grieved for her own desolation. 


And I will take away her exultation in her great multitude. 
And her boasting shall be turned into mourning. 


For fire shall come upon her from the Everlasting, long to endure ; 
And she shall be inhabited of devils for a great time. 


O Jerusalem, look about thee toward the east, 
And behold the joy that cometh unto thee from God. 


Lo, thy sons come, whom thou sentest away, 
They come gathered together from the east to the west [at the word of the Holy One], 
Rejoicing in the glory of God. 


Put off, O Jerusalem, the garment of thy mourning and affliction, 
And put on the comeliness of the glory that cometh from God for ever. 


Cast about thee the robe of the righteousness which cometh from God ; 
Set a diadem on thine head of the glory of the Everlasting. 


For God will show thy brightness unto every vegion under heaven. 


For thy name shall be called of God for ever 
The peace of righteousness, and the glory of godliness. 


30. Be of good cheer recurs here, as previously, iv. 5, 21, 27- called thee by name is naturally expressed in S$ 
analogously to Dan. i. 7 (cf. Phil. i. 9). 

31-32. Miserable is not an adequate rendering of dSeiAaws. (Shall be) ‘alarmed’ or ‘affrighted ’ (S) is nearer the 
true meaning. Versions render variously. S expands the clauses of the verse: ‘ The cities shall be in dread that 
treated thee ill and rejoiced in thy downfall. The cities shall be in teiror that enslaved thy sons. Thou shalt rejoice 
in their downfall. They shall be in dread who treated thee ill. She shall be in dread who received thy sons.’ 
S seems to luxuriate in repetition of the phrase. 

33- S om. second clause of parallelism zz fvvfasz, but amplifies the efodosis: ‘So shall she be grieved and vexed.’ 

The city (sing.) which is vaguely referred to in verses 32-5 is evidently Babylon (= Rome). 

34. A strange confusion has arisen in G4, which reads d@yadya, ‘statue’, ‘idol’, for dyaAAiapa, ‘ exultation’ (G*). 
This is reflected in the conflate reading of S, ‘I will take away from her the idols and the exultation of great assemblies, 
and the Joy shall become mourning.’ 

35. The conception is evidently derived from Jer. li. 58. Kneucker thinks that we have here a reference to the 
eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79, which would of course furnish a /erm. a guo as regards date of document C (Introd., 
pp. 51 foll.), but the expression in the text is far too general in character. 

The demons who are to inhabit the desolated city are a feature borrowed from Isa. xiii. 21, 22; Jer. li. 37. 

36. The opening clause reflects Isa. xlix. 18, Ix. 4. 


V.1. Again, as in iv. 20, S reproduces orodi,y of G._ affliction, $+ ‘and suffering’, ‘and array thyself in the splendour 
which is from the Lord God unto glory everlasting’. Both conceptions and language resemble Isa. lii. 1. 

2. durhois, ‘robe’, should rather be rendered by ‘tunic’, viz. the Hebr. 2*¥'2 of Isa. Isi. 10, of which this passage 1s 
evidently an echo. G there renders by xerova, but Sardois is the rendering in other passages where the same Hebrew 
word occurs, 1 Sam. ii. 19, xv. 27, xxiv. 12 (11 Hebr.); Ps. cviii. 28 (cix. 29 Hebr.). 

This Baruch passage is the reverse of Ps. of Sol. ii. 21, 22, where the pipe or ‘ diadem’ (Heb. WSS) is put off. We 
have already seen (Introd., § 6) how close is the parallel between 1 Bar. iv. 37-v. 8 and Ps. of Sol. xi. 3-7- Here it may 
be noted that in § the military ‘helmet ' (Sazzrtd) takes the place of the ‘diadem’ as the woman’s head-dress. See 
Introd., § 9, ii (Syr. Versions) ad fin. 

3- S ‘unto every man upon all the earth’. 

4. Gcov€Beta, ‘godliness’, is the equivalent of the Hebr. ‘fear of the Lord’ (so S) as in Job xxviii. 28; comp. Gen. xx. 1I- 

- pietas. 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 5. 5-9 


Arise, O Jcrusalem, and stand upon the height, 
And look about thee toward the east, 


And behold thy children gathered from the going down of the sun unto the rising thereof [at the 
word of the Holy One], 
Rejoicing that God hath remembered them. 


For they went from thee on foot. 
Being led away of their enemies : 


But God bringeth them in unto thee 
Borne on high with glory, as oz a royal throne. 


For God hath appointed that every high mountain, and the everlasting hills, should be made low, 


And the valleys filled up, to make plain the ground, 
That Israel may go safely in the glory of God, 


Moreover the woods and every sweet-smelling tree have overshadowed Israel [by the command- 
ment of God]. 


For God shall lead Israel with joy in the light of his glory 
With the mercy and righteousness that cometh from him. 


5. Evidently reflects the Isaianic passages, Isa. li. 17 and Ix. 4, and these either affect the version in S (e. g. ‘awake’ 
repeated, a Deutero-Isaianic trait) or S reflects the existence of a variant G in closer adhesion to the Isaianic model. 
Similarly ‘ gathered’, S + ‘and coming to thee’; cf. Isa. lx. 4. Note in S the military feature * by the tents’ in place 
of ‘upon the height’ (G), though possibly this might arise by corruption: see Kneucker, p. 133. 

6. G® és Opsvor, ‘as [on] a royal throne’, lit. ‘throne of the kingdom’. has occasioned some difficulty. This seems 
to have been early felt, for in G** L and Ar. we have ‘ children of the kingdom’, i.e. royal sons. The passage is 
obviously based on the Isaianic passages, Isa. xlix. 22, Ix. 4, 9, and Ixvi. 20, descriptive of the restoration of Jewish 
exiles. Are we to interpret es 6pervoy as meaning that the children are to be carried in state as a royal throne 
(a palanquin or sedan chair (Isa. lxvi. 20)), or, as seems more natural and as S (‘carried aloft in glory on a royal 
throne ’) warrants us in supposing, should we interpret &s Opdvov as equivalent to ‘as on athrone’? This has the appear- 
ance of, and probably is, a Hebraism = N222, the well-known pregnant use of 3, GA,§ 118. 6. It would be perilous to 
base upon such a slender sporadic example any argument for a Hebraic original of the document C in face of the 
evidence already set forth (Introd., §§ 6, 9. 1). Let us remember that this document came from a patriotic Hellenic 
Jew familiar with his O. T., both m Greek and Hebrew. Examples of the pregnant use of 2 he would find reflected in 
his Greek Scriptures, 1 Kings viii. 24; Hos. ii. 5. 17, ix. 9. xil. 10. Before deciding upon a Hebr. original we must 
give due play to the considerations that should weigh with us as to the effect produced upon the Greek diction of Jews 
familiar with the Hebr. Scriptures as well as with ‘the LX.X, the constant reading of which by Hellenist Jews has 
unconsciously affected their Greek’, See Moulton, G7. ef NV. 7. Greed, vol. i, p. 13.1 Cf. also above, 1. 15, i. 26. 

7. Evidently based in idea and phraseology on Isa. xl. 4. S om. ‘and the everlasting hills (mounds)’ of ( and after 
‘made low’ +‘and rough places shall become smooth and level’, in closer approximation to the Isaianic origmal : 
comp. iv. 26 above. 

8. S ‘all trees of the wood’. 

9. S ‘For the God of Israel shall go before you’, in closer adherence to Isa. lii. 12, Iviii. 8; Exod. xin. 21. For 
*Him’ (of G? L) G* S Ar. read ‘ God’. 








1 See the note by General Editor in Introd., § 6, and that in the Ps. of Sol. (vol. ii), § 5. 
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EPISTLE OF JENNER 


INTRODUCTION 


PROBALLY most readers approach these relics of the past with a controlling opinion or 
prejudice in their minds, whether they are conscious of the fact or not. If, however, we wish 
to form a just appreciation of the significance of an ancient document, we must clear our minds 
of prepossessions and let it speak to us. We must be careful neither to overlook things which 
are there, nor to read into it things which are not there. It may have been mere chance 
which caused it to survive the wreck of much else that we could wish had been saved ; but it 
is more likely that it was preserved because of some intrinsic merit, or because of something 
in it which specially appealed to the sympathies of its earliest readers. 


§1. NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE WORK. 


The so-called Epistle of Feremy reads more like a sermon or hortatory address than a letter ; 
a fact which may account for its characteristic repetitions. The author is very much in earnest, 
as becomes a preacher. The idolatry he denounces is no imaginary picture, but the reality of 
his own environment. And it is not the idolatry of Canaan, so strongly condemned by the 
prophets of Yahweh, nor that of Egypt, which Jeremiah might have denounced had he long 
survived his forced migration to that uncongenial region. It is the idolatry of Babylon. For 
‘Babylon’, in the author’s use, is evidently not a mask for some other land or city. Not only 
is he aware of a very peculiar custom there prevalent, which Herodotus has also noted (v. 43; 
cf. Hdt. i. 199); but many incidental allusions and individual touches agree with other known 
features of Babylonian religion. (See the notes on cv. 4, 11, 15, 30-32. 41, 43.) Had ‘ Babylon’ 
meant Egypt, the degrading animal-worship, of which the author of Wisdom makes so much, 
would hardly have escaped the shafts of his eager though not very profound satire. 


$2. PROBABLE DATE. 


But what Babylon was it? Was it the Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar the Great, whose 
magnificent temples were enriched with the plunder of nations and maintained by the tribute 
of a subject world? Was it Babylon in its imperial splendour, as Jechonias and the men of 
the First Captivity saw it—Babylon as it was when the susceptible heart of the poet-priest 
Ezekiel was so powerfully impressed by the carven and painted symbols of its immemorial 
faith? Not Babylon in its glory, but Babylon in its decay, as Herodotus saw it more than 
a century afterwards; or rather as Alexander saw it, crumbling slowly away, yet still, in its 
ruined majesty, preserving enough of its ancient splendour to induce the conqueror of the world 
to choose it for his future capital and seat of empire. When our author makes Jeremiah predict 
a sojourn of the Jews in Babylon for ‘seven generations’, he does it deliberately. He can hardly 
have been ignorant of the famous prophecy of the seventy years, or of the less-heeded estimate 
of three generations involved in the statement that the exiles were to serve Nebuchadnezzar 
and his son and his son’s son (Jer. xxv. 12; xxvii. 7). He seems, in fact, to be giving us a clue 
to his own period. Seven generations, allowing forty years to the generation according to Old 
Testament reckoning, would cover 280 years. If we count from the exile of Jechonias (597 B.C.), 
this brings us to the year 317 b.c., or counting (as the author may have done) from 586 B.C., 
the year of the final Captivity, we arrive at 306 B.C., some thirty years after the arrival of 
Alexander in Babylon. It must not be forgotten that the Jews who returned to Palestine in 
consequence of the Edict of Cyrus were only a small part of the Jewish population of Babylonia. 
Great numbers of them were perfectly satisfied with their adopted country, and no more desired 
to return to Judaea than our own colonists in Australia or New Zealand desire to return to 
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Bee tke OF |/EREMY 


the narrower conditions of English life. What is more, they not only went beyond the advice 
of Jeremiah (xxix. 4-7) in the matter of regarding the land of their exile as their permanent 
home. Many of them assumed Babylonian names, implying at least an identification of the 
God of Israel with Bel-Merodach or Nebo ; and there must always have been a strong temptation 
to assimilate themselves entirely to their neighbours in the customs and manners of life. Doubtless 
there was considerable leakage from the synagogue to the indigenous worships. Some might 
sincerely believe that the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple and the overthrow of their national 
independence were proof enough of the superiority of the Babylonian gods. Others would 
surrender themselves to the influence of more sordid considerations (cf. Jer. xliv. 17 f.). The 
zeal of loyal spirits would naturally be roused by this state of things; and pieces like the one 
before us might have been circulated among the weak believers and waverers as dissuasives from 
the folly of exchanging the religion of the prophets for any lower form of faith and life. 


$3. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


If the author belongs to anything like so early a date, he probably wrote in Hebrew, not 
Greek. But this probability is greatly strengthened by a careful study of the phenomena of 
the Greek text. It is incredible that a piece so formless, so confused, so utterly destitute of the 
graces of style, as this ‘Epistle’ now is, should have been thought worthy of preservation in 
the Alexandrian Canon of Scripture, had such been its original condition. Our translators and 
their Revisers have done their best; but what a poor halting semblance of sense, not to say 
manifest nonsense, the result too often is! Harmony with context and logical connexion of 
thought are often untraceable. We are presented with a voluble but ill-connected succession 
of propositions, bearing little visible relation to each other beyond a general animus against 
idolatry. But almost every verse exhibits peculiarities which suggest translation, and that from 
a Hebrew original, as will be seen by reference to the notes on the text. It is, of course, 
often easier to sce that the Greek is more or less suspicious than to divine the true reading of 
the lost Hebrew archetype. A suggestion may seem plausible, even probable, without being 
right. But a possible sense is better than nonsense and may be accepted provisionally, in preference 
to the assumption that we have before us nothing better than the crude effusion of an illiterate 
fanatic. Amid all such uncertainties one thing appears to be certain. It is that in this Epistle 
of Feremy there are places where the strange phraseology of the Greek can only be accounted 
for by assuming that the writer of it supplied the wrong vowels to some Hebrew word which 
he was translating, or mistook some Hebrew consonant for another resembling it, or could only 
guess at the meaning of a corrupted text. His MS. may have been badly written or have become 
illegible in places through time and use. Perhaps also, like some of his modern commentators, 
he was not himself a too expert Hebraist, though capable enough of a certain careless and 
misleading fluency in Greek, which enabled him to conceal lack of knowledge under a surface 
of smoothly-expressed inaccuracies. It may suffice to examine a few of the more striking 
instances here, referring to the notes on the text for a more complete presentation of the evidence. 

(1) V.12: ‘from rust and moths’. The true meaning; but the Greek has a76 tod xai 
Bpwpatwy =‘ from rust and foods’. In LXX fpdépara = bax (Gen. xli. 35 f) or box (Gen, vi. 21) 
Jood. The translator read the latter word here, instead of San from a devourer (= moth or grub; 
cf. Mal. iii. 11; Isa. li. 8; Matt. vi. 19 os xat Sp@ors = 928 VY moth and devourer). The translator 
supplied the wrong vowel-points in reading his unpointed Hebrew text. ; 

(2) V7. 20: ‘They are as one of the beams of the temple; and men say their hearts are eaten 
out,’ &c. Here there is no apparent connexion of thought, and the Greek does not help us. But 

| the words rds 3¢ xapdias atrar acivy suggest a corruption of the common Hebrew phrase ‘to say 
in one’s heart’ = fv think. The original sense may thus have been: And he (the idol) is like 
a beam (i.e. a mere log) inside she temple (cf. 1 Kings vi. 3 5); yet they think that he eats! 
(ie. consumes the offerings made to him). For eating, as a proof of being a ‘living god’, see 
Bel 6. Our translator pointed qn: instead of qn: (Num. xxii. 4). 

(3) FP. 31: Gk. dippevovow, drive chariots. Not even a Jew of 100 B.C. would have 

‘}accused the Babylonian priests of careering about in chariots inside their temples, and that 

‘twith all the outward signs of mourning upon their bodies, rent clothes, shaven heads, &c. But 
jread ‘they weep’ instead of ‘they drive chariots’, and the context is satished, and all becomes 
clear. It is merely a matter of writing 13, which was perhaps miswrittcn 132" in the translator's 
MS., for 139 they ride. Cf. v. 32, and the notes zz Joc. The reference is to services of mourning 
for the gods, especially Dumuzi = Tammuz (see Cuneiform Texts, vol. xv). 
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(4) EP. 35. ‘They can neither give riches zor money’ (xaAxor): a false antithesis, and incon- 
gruous with the context (7. 34; ch tT Sam. ii. 7). What is obviously required is otre mertay, ‘nor 
poverty’: Prov. xxx. 8. The translator may have mistaken a badly written t™ foverty for wn, 


and then guessed that this was a remnant of ‘wn (= xaAxes). But if mabn in Ps. x. 8, 10 really 


means 6 zévys (LXX and Syr.), it may be that moon (= mevia) stood in the Heb. MS. of our 
Epistle, and the Greek translator, not being acquainted with the rare word, identified it with the 
like-sounding yaAxos ; cf. the transliterations of Heb. words in LXN. 

(5) V. 54. ‘Neither can they judge . . . being unable: for they are as crows between heaven 
and carth. The point of the comparison is ebecue: Moreover, a verb seems wanting, as crows 
are not always in the air. “Aévraroe drtes is perhaps a misrendering of 1 1 (cf. Job xxviii. 4 
with v. 16, xxxi. 16), and donep ai (AQ™ recite) xop@rat may be due to misreading D’anya for Daya. 
We thus get the sense: for they hang suspended—like the clouds—between heaven and earth, 
The reference would be to plated wooden images hung against the walls of the temples. 

(6) I”. 59. ‘ Therefore it is better to be a king that showeth his manhood... than such false 
gods.’ Was such a feeble truism worth writing or worth preserving? Could it ever have proved 
edifying to any readers whatever? But let us look at the context. The other comparisons of 
the verse are a vessel, a door, a wooden pillar—all inanimate objects. Emend Setter is a stick 
(Ezek. xxxix. 9) 7x the hand of a mighty man... than the false gods, and harmony and sense 
are restored to the whole verse. (Heb. 433 3 Spo aip instead of 3) NW Epa 31D.) 

(7) 1.68. ‘The (wild) beasts are better than they: for they can get under a covert, and 
help themselves. The object of getting under a covert is surely fo hide ; and it is almost self- 
evident that aird Sdedjooe represents Heb. nbynd to hide themselves. The translator vocalized 
the word wrongly, reading pdynd to profit them (cf. Isa. xxx. 3) instead of 0. dyad to hide. 

(8) TF. 72. ‘The bright purple that rotteth upon them.’ The Greek has ‘the purple and the 
marble that notte upon them’. As I pointed out long ago (lar. Afocr. in loc.), this is clearly 
a case of confusion between vw dyssus, fine linen, and its homophone tv’ alabaster or marble 
(Cant. v. 15). ‘Marble’ does not ‘rot’, ‘fine linen’ does; and ‘purple and fine linen’ go together 
(Exod. xxvi. 1; Prov. xxxi. 22; Luke xvi. 19). 

For a not ‘inconsiderable amount of similar evidence the notes on the text may be consulted. 
Altogether it would seem difficult to avoid the conclusion that our £fzsf/e is a free translation 
of a lost Hebrew original. In that case, the Greek version may very well be considerably later 
in date, and may even belong to the age of the Maccabees. 
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Tie EPISTLE OF JEREMY 


1 A copy of an epistle. which Jeremy sent unto them which were to be led captives into Babylon 
by the king of the Babylonians, to certify them, as it was commanded him of God. 

2 Because of the sins which ye have committed before God, ye shall be led away captives into 

3 Babylon by Nabuchodonosor king of the Babylonians. So when ye be come unto Babylon, ye 


I. copy of an epistle, which Jeremy sent. (‘Avriypagov émotoAys ys drérreadey "lepepias = NOUN JUD 
™ noe “Tt: cf. Ezra iv. 11; v. 6.) It is nowhere stated in the body of the letter that Jeremiah wrote 
it. The statement might be only the guess of an editor or translator who remembered Jer. xxix and 
2 Macc. ii. 2. Some such introductory formula, however, seems almost necessary to the understanding of what 
follows; and, upon the whole, the superscription is probably an integral part of the original composition. 
Cf, the last clause ‘as it was commanded him of Ged’ with v. 3 ‘ Z will bring you out’ and z. 7 ‘mine angel’. 

Why does not the author say ‘ Jeremiah ‘he prophet’, after the precedent of Jer. xxix. 1 and 2 Macc. ii. 1? 
He assumes that every reader will know who ‘ Jeremiah’ was, although others besides the prophet bore the 
name (e.g. 2 Kings xxiv. 18 = Jer. lii. 1). But doubtless in his day the others would not be thought of. 
The mention of the name would at once suggest the great prophet whose importance had come to overshadow 
that of all the other great figures of the past in the imagination of later generations. 

them which were to be led: i.e. were about to be led, or were on the point of being led (rots éy@yoo- 
pévors). There is no mention of such a letter being sent by Jeremiah to the captives deported by Nebuzaradan 
in 586 (‘the remnant of the people’; Jer. xxxix.9). The prophet was, however, so kindly treated by the 
Chaldeans that, had he wished to do so, he would probably have been permitted to communicate with his 
unfortunate countrymen. But the record is silent; and, besides, the whole character of the letter is quite 
unlike the sort of appeal which the dreadful circumstances of the time would have elicited from the tender heart 
and powerfully stirred sympathies of the prophet. No satire on idolatry, however brilliant, no series of gibes 

‘ and jests at the gods of the conquerors, however ingeniously conceived and bitterly expressed, could seem other 
| than strangely ill-timed to the poor captives, cowering in abject fear before their conquerors, in the very hour 
of what seemed to be the irretrievable ruin of their country and the triumph of the gods of Babylon. 

The letter of Jer. xxix is expressly stated to have been sent to the exiles (of 597) when already established 
in Babylon (see vv. 1, 4, 7); not when they were on the point of leaving their own country, as our superscrip- 
tion affirms in regard to the captives to whom this ‘ Epistle of Jeremy ’ is supposed to be sent. 

the king of the Babylonians. The same expression recurs in 7. 2, and is, so far as it goes, an indication 
that the heading is due to the composer of the letter. The phrase of the canonical books is ‘the king of 
Babylon’ (Kings, Jer., Ezek., &c.), which the Syriac has in both places here also. See also Baruchi.g 11 f. 
It would be somewhat strange if a Greek translator had rendered so easy and common a phrase as the 
Heb. 522 759 in this unnatural way. (Was the original phrase e593 <7 N2b19 ? Cf. Ezra iv. 9 for ‘the 
Babylonians ’.) 

to certify them. Rather, ‘to report unto them. This word dvayyeAAw in LXXN mostly represents 

| Heb. 3130, ‘announce, report, give a message’; e.g. Jer. xvi. Lo ef saep. 

2. Rather, ‘It is on account of your sins which ye have sinned before God, that ye will be brought to 
Babylon as captives. Cf. Jer. xxxix. 7; 2 Kings xxv. 7. ‘The writer is not predicting, as the English of both 
A. V. and R. V. seems to imply. He is declaring the moral cause of the banishment which, as they well knew, 
awaited them. It is as though the people had asked the question supposed in Jer. xvi. ro. 

| Since it was, strictly speaking, Nebuzaradan who carried away the people afier the fall of Jerusalem in 586, 
| 2 Kings xxv. r1, while (according to 2 Kings xxiv. 10-16) Nebuchadnezzar himself carried away Jehoiachin 
}and his fellow-captives, it would seem that our author really intends the earlier captivity of 597. The next 

verse, in fact, summarizes the message of the prophet to the exiles of the first captivity, Jer. xxix. 4-11. 
) 3. Lit. ‘ye shall be there many years and a long time unto seven generations; but after this I will bring 
you out thence with peace.” Cf. Jer. xxix. 10, 11. The datum ‘unto seven generations’ is quite inexplicable 
jif the author was acquainted with the writings of Jeremiah and felt himself bound by their data in such a matter. 
tIt is difficult to imagine any Jew of literary pretensions ignorant of that prophet’s limit of ‘seventy years’ for 
| the Babylonian Captivity (Jer. xxv. 12; xxix. 10). It is, of course, possible that the author was thinking 
of another passage of Jeremiah, viz. xxvii. 7. There the prophet estimates the divinely appointed duration of 

Seylonian dominion at three generations. ‘All the nations’, he says, ‘shall serve Aza * (i.e. ‘ Nebuchadnezzar 

the king of Babylon a ‘and his son, and his son's son, until the time of his own land come.’ This might be 

‘tegarded as limiting the duration of the Captivity also to three generations; and we might suppose that 

a Hebrew 3 (= 3) has been confused with + (= 7) in the original text of our Epistle. But see the Introduction, 
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shall remain there many years, and for a long season, even for seven generations: and after 
4that I will bring you out peaceably from thence. But now shall ye see in Babylon gods of 

5 silver, and of gold, and of wood, borne upon shoulders, which cause the nations to fear. Beware 
therefore that ye in no wise become like unto the strangers, neither let fear take hold upon you 
because of them, when ye see the multitude before them and behind them, worshipping them. 

6, 7 But say ye in your hearts, O Lord, we must worship thee. For mine angel is with you, and . 
81 myself do care for your souls. For their tongue is polished by the workman, and they ) 





§ 2, for what appears to be a more probable solution of the difficulty. The Syriac cuts the knot, reading 
‘until seventy years; and after seventy years 1 will bring you forth from thence in peace’. ‘ With peace’ (yer 
eipivys = DYWI) occurs in LXX Gen. xxvi. 29 ; Exod. xviii. 23. 

Since Jer. xxvii. 7 does not appear in the LXX (see Q™s), it would seem that our epistoler was not 
dependent on that source for his knowledge of Jeremiah’s writings, but was acquainted with the Heb. text. 

4. But now shall ye see. Novi d& dpeobe =aNIN ANY, And now, ye well see: cf. Gen. xxxii. 11; 

Exod. xxxil. 34. 

gods of silver, and of gold, and of wood. Vulgate: ‘gods of gold, and of silver, and of stone, and of 
wood.’ But cf. Ps. cxv. 4, cxxxv. 153 Jer. x. 4 for ‘silver and gold’. For the addition (found also in Syr.), 
see Deut. iv. 28, xxix. 17; Dan. v. 4. Obviously, stone would be too heavy a material for gods which were to 
be ‘borne upon shoulders’; i.e. carried in procession by the priests on their festivals, as depicted in the 
Assyrian sculptures. The ‘gods of silver and of gold’, moreover, were not of solid metal; but of wood 

- overlaid with the precious ores. See Isa. x]. rof., xli. 6f., xliv. 12-17, xlvi. 6 f.; Jer. x. 3-5. 

which cause the nations to fear. Lit. ‘showing (or displaying) a fear to the nations’ (detxviyras PoBov 
tos COveow = NW OVTNN OWW, ‘making the nations behold an object of fear’). A ‘fear’ or ‘dread’ 
denotes a deity in Aramaic (907, Syr. $L.3) as well as in Hebrew (81); Isa. viii, 12 f; Ps. Ixxvi. 12; 
8, Gen. xxxi. 42. The curious Greek phrase, which is usually explained by reference to Ps. Ix. 5 (‘ Thou 
hast made thy people see hard things’), suggests the Hebrew original given above, with its characteristic 
paronomasia or play upon like-sounding words (mar’im méra), which the translator failed to reproduce in 
Greek. So the LXX everywhere ignores this feature of Hebrew style. 

5- Rather, ‘ Beware. then, lest ye also become wholly assimilated to the foreigners, and fear at them 

(i.e. the idols) seize you, when ye see a crowd before and behind them bowing down to them.’ This again 


suggests a Hebrew original. “2 omSy man pone ANT 732 925 DMN D2 WIN ADT 7D onIwen. Note 
especially the ddopowbarres ddopormbyjre = YIN MT (the compound Greek verb seems peculiar to this Epistle 
in LXX: see Tromm), and éx’ aérots = nmby «on account of them’, as the source of the fear. For the phrase 
‘fear take (or seize) you’, see Ps. xlviii. 7: Exod. xv. 15. ‘ Before and behind them’: i.e. in the procession. 

6. But say ye in your hearts. ‘The Greek has ‘your understanding’ (77 diavoia), as in Gen. xvii. 17 ; 
xxvii. 41. Heb. noaaba ‘in your heart’ (sing.). The Greek of what follows (coi 8¢ zpocxuveiv, Aéozora) 
might represent Heb. 48 mnnumd 7b. The verse, however, may be an interpolation. It breaks the connexion 
between vv. 5, 7 (see note on 2. 7), and is omitted by LAX. 

7. For mine angel is with you: recalls Exod. xxiii. 23, xxxil. 34 ; Gen. xxiv. 7, xlvili. 16; Exod. xxiii. 20; 
Num. xx. 16. 

The next clause should run: ‘And he (emphatic) careth for your lives.’ The original verse may have been 
something of this kind : 

pans ‘aNd °2 

:powex5) eat mm 


Cf. Gen. xxvi. 24; Isa. xiii. 5; Ps. exlii. 5; Jer. xxx. 14, 17. (For the plur. vas yvyds = tp sing., cf. 
Ps. xix. 8, xxxili. 19 LXX.) fe 

God is represented as speaking directly, as in 7. 3. No doubt, the author felt that the whole message was 
a ‘word of God’, like all prophetic utterances. But the present verse may pethaps be a direct quotation from 
some poetical or prophetical piece. It does not seem likely that an author writing in Greek would have chosen 
to use the phrase éxtytav vas Yvyas tpor in this special sense, unless he had had such a word as wa (or w'pa, 
Prov. xxix. 10) before him. ‘To seek a man’s soul or life’ generally implies a murderous, not a benevolent 
motive. See Ps. xxxv. 4, xxxvili. 13, &c.; 2 Sam. iv. 8 (all wpa). For ws = éxéy7a, see also Gen. ix. 5. 
Perhaps the author intended this last use : ‘And he requireth or will require (i.e. avenge) your lives.’ (So 
Syr. ‘The A. of the Lord—" qatn for soxdm—is with you, and he will avenge your souls.’) Further, why 
exCytor, and not éxlyret (or éx€yrjcee), if the author was not translating a Heb. participle? 


8-16. Ldols, though made of costly materials and richly adorned, are powerless to hel or to hurt. 

8. For their tongueis polished by the workman (more “i7.a crafisman. véx7wy = wn. Isa. xl. 18, 20; a carver 
or graver in wood, metal, or stone). Heb. perhaps: ttn 13 Anw Dwd 1D (sharpened rather than polished); a 
paronomasia. Cf. Ps. Ixiv. 4. exh. 4. xatefvopeévy here only in LXX (Tromm). If * polished’ were what the 


author intended, this might represent Heb. Apa or MOT. It is implied that the images’ mouths were open, 
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9 themselves are overlaid with gold and with silver; yet are they but false, and cannot speak. And 

taking gold, as it were for a virgin that loveth to go gay, they make crowns for the heads of their 
10 gods: and sometimes also the priests convey from their gods gold and silver, and bestow it upon 
11 themselves; and will even give thereof to the common harlots: and they deck them as men with 
12 garments, ever the gods of silver, and gods of gold, and of wood. Yet cannot these gods save 
73 themselves from rust and moths, though they be covered with purple raiment. They wipe their 
14 faces because of the dust of the temple, which is thick upon them. And he that cannot put to 





as if to speak (scz?. oracles). The connexion of thought with what precedes may be: ‘Fear them not, for,’ &c. 
The verse is reminiscent of Ps. cxv. 4, 5. 

and they themselves : i.e. their bodies (Greek aéra re: cf. Ziad i. 4). Heb. oyyy) or pan. ~The whole 
clause may have been: 9033) 3773 FAN) Ossi. 

yet are they but false. Wevdy = Ape’, Jer. x. 14. xi. 25, @ deception or fraud, of an idol. Render: ‘ but 
they are a fraud.’ Heb. ape" pm; after which the verse concludes with 1395 yay Nb. 

g. Lit. ‘And as for a virgin fond of adornment, taking gold they make crowns upon the heads of their gods.’ 
didéxocpos only here in LXX. Heb. o-abs: exevdy my ew anroined sy ayan abinad sewn. Ce 
Jer. 11. 32, iv. 30; Zech. vi. 11. 

io. Lit. ‘But there are also times when the priests, filching from their gods gold and silver, spend it on 
themselves’, Heb. perhaps in OND AD OYA AN; tdapetoOar = 39, Job xxi. 18. xaravadtonw eds 7H, 
‘to spend upon a thing,’ is a classical phrase. The verb renders Heb. 53x ‘to eat, consume,’ etait etral: 
Possibly ets éuvrovs (= nnd) is due to the translator’s having misread pnd ‘bread’ as ons. The Heb. will then 
have been: ond w2y1 or wdoyy ond) ‘and eat bread’ (= feast: Gen, xiii. 25; Ps. xiv. 4; Jer. xl. 1; 
Luke xiv. 1g). Otherwise, cf. 2 Kings xii. 12 and suppose an original like wes ov'a%) ‘and would spend 
it on themselves’: so the Syriac (} pa‘). 

ri. Render: ‘while they will give part of them (i.e. the gold and silver ornaments) even to the harlots on 
the roof’; i.e. apparently, the roof of the temple, where perhaps they slept for coolness, as on an ordinary 
house-roof (cf. Joshua ii. 6). These would be hierodules or temple-harlots such as we know to have been 
connected with some of the Babylonian temples, e.g. that of Ishtar at Erech (aéprac= me “p; cf. 
Gen. xxxviil. 21 f.; Deut. xxii. 17). créyos, 700f (Syr. om.), was also used for a brothel in late Greek ; and the 
variant réyos (A Q) is Aquila’s equivalent of 73? in Num. xxv. 8 ‘a vaulted tent’, rendered by the Vulg. 
lupanar, and so used in Neo-Hebrew. Cf. Lat. fornex, ‘vaulted cellar; brothel.’ Was this the author’s 
meaning here, and did he write a3pn Sy mond oa on nn (‘and they would give part of them even to the 
whores by the arched bower’)? In view of the Babylonian custom. the former interpretation seems preferable. 
Indeed, it seems possible, and even probable, that the original reference was to the supposed brides of Bel, who 
slept in the shrine on the top-stage of his great pyramidal temple (see Hdt. i. 181). 

and they deck them as men with garments, &.= yyy amt obs nei AOD mds me cnad ones ome ny 
(cf. Ezek. xvi. 11; 2 Kings x. 22). “This sentence resumes the thread of the narrative from v. 9, vv. 10, 11 4 
consuluting a parenthesis. 

12. Lit. ‘ But these are not saved from rust and fret, arrayed in purple apparel’ = Ssroy asd Dyes ON 
jOIAN 72 van . cf. Num. x. 9; Ezek. xvi. 18, xxiv. 6: Esther viii. 15; Mal. iii, 11; Job xiii. 28; 
1 Kings xxii. 10, for the vocabulary. The second clause probably belongs to this rather than to the following 
verse (Vulg., Arab.); since, if ‘rust’ refers to the tarnishing of metal, ‘ fret’ (@papara) seems to indicate the 
ravages of moths or grubs in clothing. The genitive absolute is, therefore, incorrectly used by the translator. 
Bat, further, Bpepare in the LNXN generally means food (Heb. bois or baNn), Tromm. gives twenty-one 
instances of Bpwpora = box (e.g. Gen. xli. 35 f.) and ten of Bpopora = Sun (Gen. vi. 21). 1 is evident that 
‘from rust and food’ cannot be right. We probably have here another instance of error in translation from the 
Hebrew original. If S5x0) stood in the unpointed text, the translator may be supposed to have pointed 
DONT (= kai Bp.) instead of boa ‘and from a devourer’ (i.e. moth or grub ; Mal. ui. 11; cf. Job xiii. 28 ; 
Amos iv. 9). LXNX makes the same blunder in Isa. lv. 10, giving eis Bpaow for baxb (*to the eater’). In 
Matt. vi. 19 also cis Koi Bpoors may represent bok. vy «moth and devourer’ (Isa. li. 8. Cf. also Assyr. 
dhilu, ‘ eater,’ ‘ grub,’ * worm,’ &c.). . 

‘| 13. They wipe their faces. éxpdccovra: is strange, if this be the meaning. We should have expected 
\éxpdcoovew. The middle voice denotes ‘to wipe away one’s own tears’, Anth. Palal. 5.43. Ifthe Heb. was 
i. wm ‘they wipe their faces’, the translator might have pointed the verb as a passive, aN? , understanding 

‘they are wiped as to their faces’ = ‘they have their faces wiped’; though the sense might rather be simply 

‘their faces are wiped’. (For the verb see Prov. xxx. 20; Isa. xxv. 8.) ; ge 

i] the temple is rijs oixias = man ‘the house’. Cf. 1 Kings vi. But rea in the sense of temple or God's 

‘\house (Assyr. é¢/ id’) is usually otkos in LXNX, while oixéa is an ordinary dwelling-house. Did the translator use 

|the latter word purposely, to express contempt for the heathen temple ? } 

) 14. Lit. ‘And a sceptre holdeth he, as a man judge of a place, who will not destroy him who offendeth 
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death one that offendeth against him holdeth a sceptre, as though he were judge of a country. 

15 He hath also a dagger in his right hand, and an axe: but cannot deliver himself from war and 
16, 17 robbers. Whereby they are known not to be gods: therefore fear them not. For like as a vessel 
that a man useth is nothing worth when it is broken; even so it is with their gods: when they 

18 be set up in the temples their eyes be full of dust through the feet of them that come in. And 

as the courts are made sure on every side upon him that offendeth the king, as being committed 

to suffer death; evex so the priests make fast their temples with doors, with locks, and bars, lest 

19 they be carried off by robbers. They light them candles, yea, more than for themselves, whereof 


against him’ = $1 spin ns a Nd jen ADD DAI’ EMND JoIn HAL (cf. Amos i. 5; Exod. ii. 14; Gen xx. 9). 
dveXet may also stand for 13° will smife (Gen. iv. 14); a suitable word in connexion with paw (Isa. xi. 4). 
The Babylonian gods are represented on the sculptures and seal-engravings as holding sceptres, swords, axes, 
and other emblems of authority. Some of the Hittite deities at Boghaz Keui carry sceptres; and an axe 
is the common Egyptian symbol for a god. 

ts. Lit. ‘But he holdeth a dagger in (A Q) the (A) right hand and an axe’ = Heb... . Jn "2 ann Jom. 
LXX has éyyerpiScov for Heb. 29m ‘sword’ in Ezek. xxt. 3, 4, 5 and elsewhere. Syr. adds: ‘in his left,’ which 
may very well be right. Restore therefore : yynua pon. 15. Lit. ‘but himself from war and brigands he will 
not deliver’. The collocation ‘war and brigands’ is improbable; and it seems natural to suppose a confusion 
of wéAepos and zoA€pt0s, such as we observe in Esther 1x. 16, where we find éxé tév rodguwr (but B zoAcuiuw) 
for nay. Restoring woAeuioy (cf. A woA€pwr), here, we conjecture the following original text : 1D) nN 
bys ah one oman, avd himself from enemies and spoilers he cannot deliver (cf. Isa. xliv. 20; Obad. &) 

16. they are known. Gk. yrvapuyoi ciow, which, according to the ordinary use of the LXX, should mean 
‘they are kinsfolk’ (Ruth ii. 1) or ‘friends’ (2 Sam. iii. 8). The translator probably had the Heb. myn 
in his MS., and possibly confused the participle with the substantive. The verse, which is rhetorically repeated 
in almost the same words at vv. 23, 29, 65, 69, may be reconstructed in Hebrew somewhat thus: mdanby 
nap wands poby (onybsond myn. Cf. Isa. xxxi. 3, Ivii. 6; Jer. x. 5, v. 7. 

17-23. The senseless idols are patint of all indignities. 

17. A reminiscence of Jer. xxii. 28, Hos. viii. 8, as regards the language of the first half of the verse. But 
oxevos dvOpemrou is suspicious, as it hardly means ‘a vessel ¢hat a man useth’; and if it did, the description 
would be quite superfluous. It looks as if wan earthenware (Jer. xxxii. 14: t4n %$3) had been misread D4 by 
confusion of letters(w or t’ is sometimes mistaken for ~4 or 9), or perhaps rather wN. Cf. alsothe Syr., which 
gives ‘a potter’s vessel’. Lit. the Greek says: ‘ For just as a vessel of aman, if broken, becometh useless, such 
are their gods.’ ‘The Heb. may have been: omabs wo 7312 yam ps yaa ean ‘baa °2 «For like an earthen 
vessel broken, useless, so are their gods.’ A broken vessel is a proverb of worthlessness, Jer. xxii. 28. (The full 
stop is rightly placed here; what follows is a new thought.) The next statement may be rendered: * When 
they have been established in their houses, their eyes are (become) full of dust from the feet,’ &c. But it seems 
probable that, in the Hebrew, the clause D°N32 D*I¥ «set up in the houses’ (= temples), or whatever the 
phrase was which the Greek represents by xafidpypévuv (? DIDI] DMIDW) atray év Tots ofxows, was connected 
with the preceding words. The sense will then have been: ‘So are their gods, set up in their temples.’ Then 
followed in the Hebrew, as a new sentence : 3 D°N27 Sinn say wndo oipry ‘their eyes are filled with dust’, &c. 
LXNA4 gives «qyrots for oixors; an interesting variant, which recalls Isa. Ixv. 3. Cf. also z, 21 and the note there. 

18. the courts are made sure on every side. Gk. wepumedpaypévae ciciy ai atAat, ‘the courts (of the 
palace) are fenced in all round’; cf. Job 1. 10 (Vt!) = weprppacow; Hos. ii. 6 (8) = dpacow, ‘ hedge in’). 
avAy generally = ~yn ‘court’; but ‘the courts are fortified’ does not give a good sense, and atAy sometimes 
represents Heb. ayy ‘gate’ (Ps. cxxii. 2; Esther ii. 19). Perhaps the Heb. was nayet’n mip ‘ the gates are 
shut’. atAed can hardly be the courts of a prison, as in Jer. xxxil. 2, xxxiii. 1 (Gifford); for that would 
require the addition of trys pvAaKys. 

as being committed to suffer death. Lit. ‘as having been led off for death’ (execution). This is not 
very intelligible; and A prefixes the conjunction 7 or, which improves the sense, and may be right. daryypevos 
in LXX renders Heb. ps ‘ prisoner’ (Gen. xxxix. 22; cf. xl 3 VON = daqxro, xiii, 16 TION] = daayOyre; 
Isa. xiv. 17 Tots év draywyy = OYVON). Either this (nib 7108) might have been the phrase here, or we may 
suppose an original 22% N22 ‘one led to death’ (Isa. lili. 7; Jer. xi. 19). The rest of the verse is easy. 
The whole may have run in the Hebrew pretty much as follows: oy m303 Fond spin ex Iya TENT 
sey Demy Pa yp oman ody; mba ana pm omna ns 7 (baw md wxy ned nox Ty 
‘And just as around an offender against a king the gates are shut, or around one bound for execution 
(or a man led to execution) ; so do the priests strengthen their (the idols’) houses with doors, and locks, and 
bars, lest by the hand of spoilers they should be despoiled’. (Syr. ‘And like a man who is condemned by the 
king, their arms are stretched out—lke the condemned (pl.) to death. Their houses their priests 
strerigthen,’ &c. This points to a different Greek exemplar.) 

19. They light them candles. Rather: ‘Lamps they burn’; Gk. Ad‘yrous xaiovew, which probably 
represents Heb. 12ny* nq) ‘lamps they arrange’ ; see Lev. xxiv. 4. 
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20 they cannot see one. They are as one of the beams of the temple; and men say their hearts 
21 are eaten out, when things crecping out of the earth devour both them and their raiment: they 
22 fecl it not when their faces are blacked through the smoke that comcth out of the temple: upon 
23 their bodies and heads alight bats, swallows, and birds; and in like manncr the cats also. Whereby 
24 ye may know that they arc no gods: therefore fear them not. Notwithstanding the gold wherewith 

they are beset to make them beautiful, except one wipe off the rust, they will not shine: for not even 
25 when they were molten did thcy feel it. Things wherein there is no breath are bought at any cost. 


yea, more than for themselves. A’s reading wAcéovas atrots = om Or * many for them *, is preferable. 
The rest of the verse might have been: jm nmscox mynd wbsy x5 sen Sof which they cannot see 
even one’. 

20. They are as one of the beams of the temple; and men say their hearts are eaten out, &c. 
Evidently there is something wrong here. The connexion of thought, if any exist, between the first and second 
members of the verse is hopelessly obscure. ‘The Greek does not help us. ‘ He is, indeed, as a beam of those 
out of the house; but their hearts they say are licked up’: surely a false contrast, It is likely that the words 
tas 6€ xapdtas airéy gaciy conceal the common Hebrew phrase ‘to say in one’s heart’ = to think, and that 
the sense of the original was: ‘ And he (i.e. the idol) is like a beam of the temple, yet they think that he eats” 
See Bel 6 ff. for eating as a proof of being a ‘living god’, éxActxew = ppd ‘to lap’ or ‘lick up’, 
1 Kings xxii. 38, and the syn. qn), ibid. xviii. 38; Num. xxii. 4 (of eating). The Hebrew may have been: 
qn yes? paday maa mya aM And he is lhe a beam of the house (or read: MID MPA = Gorep doxds trav 


| ék ris oixtas); ‘And they say in their heart, ‘‘ He licketh up!”’ (The translator pointed 72%, as he renders 

| by a passive infin.) The verse continues, if we translate literally: ‘Of the reptiles from the earth eating up 
both themselves and their dress they are not aware.’ This may have sprung from Heb. amw Sos aaNet 
sy? xh omni, ‘The creeping things of the ground (Gen. i. 25) eat them and their robes (1 Kings xxii. 30), 
and they know not.’ (Syr. ‘They are like beams, &c.; avd their heart is foolish and goeth astray; and they 
are destroyed by the reptiles of the earth, and are eaten—they and their garments.’) 

21. Lit. ‘(They are) blackened as to their face from the smoke out of the house’. The Hebrew may have 
| been: man jwvyppo orep we'n ‘ Their faces are black from the smoke of the house’. Cf. Lam. iv. 8. In that 
case, pepeAdvwtae (Q*) 7a mpoowra (Q™E) would represent the Hebrew more correctly than the reading of B. 
But A’s rov ék tijs yas Koiopevov is more likely to be original than B's rod ék ris otkias (dittogr. from v. 20). 
It points, moreover, to the Heb. mmaNanpo mbyA (je'y2) ‘(through the smoke) which goeth up from the ground ’ 
(cf. v.54 note). The Greek translator seems to have vocalized myn as apya =kater, fo light a lamp 
(Ex. xxvii. 20; Lev. xxiv. 2). 

22. swallows, and birds (Gk. /he derds) is a curious collocation. We should expect the name of some 
other species to be added to that of the swallow. The Syriac, accordingly, has ravens, which may be right, as the 
dominant idea would seem to be that of unclean birds (Lev. xi. 14, 15, 19). But ‘bats and swallows and {all] 
the birds’ is also possible ; especially if ‘the cats” be correct in the next clause. The mention of the (domestic ?) 
| cat is unique in LXX. The word (oi atAovpor) might conceivably represent Dt (= Aram. jw, Arab. 
| Sl.) or oinn (see Talmud Bab. Hor. 13a). The Targum renders pvs by this last word in Isa, xi. 22, 
| XXxiv. 14. Was the word here nyw~ ‘kites’ or ‘hawks’, which the translator misread D’s and rendered ‘ cats’? 





Then the Heb. of the verse may have been :nvNA DD ovAyM oDIOM ODSorn mw pent dyn ona by. 
(The Syriac has: ‘And on their heads sit bats and swallows avd ravens together, and also weasels.’ For 
ravens, Cf. 2. 54.) 

23. yoooeobe = WIN = ‘ye may know’. san wynrhy joy AA Sycwd va yin myn. 

24. Lit. ‘For the gold which they wear for beauty,—unless One have wiped off the rust, they will not make fo 
shine; for not even when they were being cast, were they aware (of it)’. There is no obvious relation between 
the two statements of this verse, the connecting yap notwithstanding. But it is at least evident (face R.V.) that 
i o7iABw is used transitively in the former of them, as in Diosc. i. rrr and Aristaen. i. 25. The Heb. might he 
ww (Job xli. 24) or 3m (Ps. xviii. 29). In the second, ‘they were molten’ or rather cas? (éxwvevovro = yy) 
can hardly be right; for the verse has in view, as the first member shows, idols overlaid or plated with the 
} precious metal, not images of solid gold. The sense required, and indicated, by the context is : ‘for they do 
jnot know when (07 that) they are dirty (or tarnished).’ Possibly the translator mispointed xb ‘were brought 
forth, produced ’, the real word being dn were defiled (cf. Ezek. xxviii. 7 ‘ defile thy brightness’: Isa. xxx. 22). 
8 mepixewvrar, ‘which they have round them, which they wear’; cf. Acis xxvii. 20; also ra mepixefpera xpvota, 


plates of gold /a/d on an ivory statue, Thue. ii. 13. Heb, a> xO DN (masand 15n3) nyard WY WN ANN NN °3 
395m (en addnn) +> we Nb oa (Ps. xvii 29 wY) TN ND aNSNA MN UPN. 

| 25. at any cost. Gk. ék mdoys trys = Vn) 52D; a misreading of ‘Dp $93. The Heb. may have been : 
I pa ny pyres on ompd won daa: cf. Jer. x. 14; 2 Chr. i. 16. Better: + At all cost they are acquired, 
n whom is no breath.’ 


— 
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26 Having no feet, they are borne upon shoulders, whereby they declare unto men that they be 
27 nothing worth. They also that serve them are ashamed: for if they fall to the ground at 
any time, they cannot rise up again of themselves: neither, if one set them aright, can they 
move of themselves: neither, if they be set awry, can they make themselves straight: but the 
28 offerings are set before them, as if they were dead men. And the things that are sacrificed 
unto them, their priests sell and spend; and in like manner their wives also lay up part thereof 
29 in salt; but unto the poor and to the impotent will they give nothing thereof. The menstruous 
woman and the woman in childbed touch their sacrifices: knowing therefore by these things that 
30 they are no gods, fear them not. For how can they be called gods? because women set meat 
31 before the gods of silver, gold, and wood. And in their temples the priests sit on seats, having 
32 their clothes rent, and their heads and beards shaven, and nothing upon their heads. They roar 


26. Rather emg footless ... exposing thar own shame to mankind, Cf. Isa. xlvi. 7, xlix. 22, for the first 
reproach ; for the second, Jer. xiii. 26, Nah. iii. 5. Indecent figures of gods were perhaps commoner in Egypt 
than in Babylonia, where they usually appear draped. See the procession in my Licht from the East, p. 173. 
But nude and phallic figures occur on the seals. Heb. sondp DINA-nN OND Jose qnay odin pro. 

27. Lit. And even they who attend on them are ashamed = pnvay-Di way. ~The participle Gepumetwy = TAY 
in Isa. liv. 17 also (LXX Gepdawy = T2Y saepe). Perhaps the translator pointed DI’I3) (Zech. ii. 13). ‘The 
next sentence is lit. ‘On account of the rising by help of them, lest (= if ?) ever he have fallen upon the ground’, 
Instead of ‘by help of them’ (8 atrav), i.e. of the attendants, LXX4 gives ‘by themselves’ (8: éavrév), 
i.e. unassisted. 6 €avrov would have been better after zéoy, sing. Further, the negative must be supplied: 
‘On account of their not rising by themselves, if ever he have fallen,’ &c. Jleb. perhaps: DX DTA imp by 
ay bp) ‘ because of his rising by their hand if he have fallen to earth’. Cf. 1 Sam. v. 3, xxviii. 20. The 
Chinese say ‘A fallen Buddha rise!’ (Pi Fou-tu ki), of a hopeless case (Giles, Dict. 3600). The verse 
continues: ‘nor, if one have set him upright, will (= ‘can’—a Hebraism) he move of himself, nor it he be bowed, 
will he stand erect; but as before corpses the gifts are set before them.’ The Heb. might have been: 
:omd ow ond ona ss tay xb ys on rad we xd ippoa war ems Det «And if a man set him up 
in his place, he will not move alone; and if he bow, he will not stand up; but as (before) the dead bread is set 
before them’. Cf. Isa. xlvi. 1, 7; and for the offerings to the dead, Ps. cvi. 28, Eeclus. xxx. 18 f., Tobit iv. 17. 
Ta dupa = pnb, Lev. xxi. 6, 8; and vapariGévac = Dw, Gen. xlin. 32 al. The change from plur. to sing. 
exemplified in this verse is a common characteristic of Hebrew style (see Driver, Samuel, p. Ixix). 

28. Lit. ‘But their sacrifices their priests sell and use up; but in like manner the women (A their wives) 
also, salting part of them, neither to a beggar nor to a pauper give any share’, In Hebrew: 199° onan 
rmbaan Nd pas yy pap (Lev. ii, 13) mrdv (A = pen) mem oo por (Isa. i, 14) TVR ONIN (cf. 
peréduxa: Job xxxi. 17). Instead of yy21 ‘and greedily consume’, perhaps 2 ‘and use up’ (cf. Deut. 
xxxii. 23; Gen. xxi. 15); and instead of mindy ‘salting’, perhaps mun ‘spicing’ or ‘pickling’ (cf 
Gen. |. 2, 3, 26). (The Syriac ‘their priests ea¢ ¢hem and their wives gorge themselves with them’ may indicate 
a more original text : vow edunt pr. 12° consumunt; ram vorant pr. ninpw condiunt.) 

2g. See Lev. xii. 4, 7, xX. 18. daroxa@npévy ‘(a woman) séf/ing apart during menstruation’ = M17; Aexws 
(for which Q’s Ae is more correct), ‘a woman in childbed,’ or ‘one who has just given birth’ = mby. 
Heb. therefore: smyna now ana omni, an argument which would appeal to none but orthodox Jews. 
(For the construction yrévres otv xrA., cf. Isa. xvi. 11: yrovtes 8€ aioxryOjoorra: = 22" WM. Here perhaps: 
an Sey Syend oa nde wt; ch Q’s yore.) (qvévres is rare in LXX. It occurs otherwise only a few times 
in the idiom yrdvres yrdoeo Oe = WIN VN, Jer. xxvi. 15 et sim.) 

30. Another objection from a purely Jewish point of view. ‘There were no priestesses or female attendants 
of Jahweh. woe yap is perhaps equivalent to JN °3, ‘ For how?’ B xAnGetnoay and A xAy@yjcovrar might 
either of them represent a Heb. impf. See v. 27 for waparBéacw Geois, ‘they set (food) before gods.’ The 
Heb. verse might be: PY 3AM ADI ‘AbNd nyser pw 93 | OPN wp PN 19. 

31. sit on seats. So Syr.; but it is very doubtful whether &dpevw, ‘drive a chariot’ (Eurip. Azdrom. 108), 
can bear this meaning, although &dpos may be a chair or throne (NOD; Deut. xvii. 18; 1 Sam.i. 9). Q cuts 
the knot by substituting xaiZover, ‘they sit.’ The sense is perhaps not unsuitable, if the word could bear it; 
but the whole context shows that the author is thinking of the mourning for dead gods, which was a well-known 
feature of Babylonian religion. We may, therefore, suppose that the original text had 192° /hey weep, which the 
Greek translator misread wa" ¢hey ride (see the Introduction, § 3). For the other phrases of the verse, 
cf. Lev. x. 5, 1 Sam. iv. 12, 2 Sam. xv. 32, Jer. xli. 5, Lev. mili. 45; whence we may infer an original text: 
SMB pv PN es nda ond. yp wI OMNI CMNAN. *AqdArmroe (here only) should probably be 
GxatoxdAvrrot, as QME= yr ‘unbound’ (by unwinding the turban); a thing forbidden to priests, 
Lev. xxi. ro. 

32. Lit. ‘But they roar, shouting before their gods, as persons at a dead man’s wake’. To zepideurvoy, 
‘a funeral-feast,’ perhaps renders MM (Jer. xvi. 5; cf Amos vi. 7) = targumic Nmap, Nnmp ‘the funerak 
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33 and cry before their gods. as men do at the feast when one is dead. The priests also take off 
34 garments from them, and clothe thcir wives and children withal. Whether it be evil that one 

doeth unto them, or good, they are not able to recompense it: they can ncither set up a king, 
35 nor put him down. In like manner, they can neither give riches nor money: though a man make 
36 a vow unto them, and keep it not, they will never exact it. They can save no man from death, 
37 neither deliver the weak from the mighty. They cannot restore a blind man to his sight, nor 
38 deliver any that is in distress) They can show no merey to the widow, nor do good to the 
39 fatherless. They are like the stones that be Aewn out of the mountain, shese gods of wood, and 

that are overlaid with gold and with silver: they that minister unto them shall be confounded. 
40 How should a man then think or say that they are gods, when even the Chaldeans themselves 
|41 dishonour them? Who if they shall see one dumb that cannot speak, they bring him, and intreat 


feast’, eaten soon after the burial of the corpse. Cf Jer. xvi. 7: ‘And they shall not break bread unto the 
mourner, to comfort him for the dead’ (so Giesebrecht). The Heb. of the verse may have been: "25 ypyn 


rm mona oss omnbs (Ps. xxxviii. 9 unt). These rites of mourning for the gods recall the ‘women 
weeping for Tammuz’ of Ezek. viii. 14 and the Babylonian festivals of mourning for the same deity 
(Dumuzi). 

33- Lit. ‘From their dress taking away (a part), the priests will clothe their wives and children’. In Heb. 
TaD) OF MN weal oA wp? OPI. 

34-39. Unlike Jahiwch, they do nothing, Carlyle’s cry to Froude, ‘He (God) never does anything!’ may 
be remembered. The prophets of Israel thought otherwise. They thought He did everything. 

34- Lit. ‘ Neither if they have suffered evil by any one, nor if good, will they be able to repay’. Cf. 
Deut. xxxil. 35, Jer. xvi. 18, Prov. xxv. 22, and many other places. Heb. perhaps: ap 3D ON) YD ON 
oie rdoy xd ees nn «Tf evil or good they have received from a man, they cannot repay’. See Jer. xlil. 6; 
ob i. 10. 

: put him down: lit. ‘remove him’. The Heb. of the second sentence might have been: Jy ppm xb 
sod why bay. With this and the next two verses cf. 1 Sam. ii. 6-8. 

35. money; Gk. yaAxos = copper, a copper coin, and then collectively, money. The original phrase may 
have been DYpan vty ‘wealth and riches’, which is rendered zAovrov wat ypypara, ‘wealth and money,’ 
2 Chron. i. 12. Probably, however, yaAxos = Nz’n3, as usual, and this Hcb. term is a disguise or corruption 
of some word meaning poverty, e.g. tn (cf. Prov. xxx. 8). This gives a better parallel to what precedes 
(ecavrus). Heb. nnd say xb ex aey jn. The next sentence is based on Deut. xxiii. 22, and must have 
run pretty much as follows: :1t"17* x5 oder aby ond ws ap ow, 

36. Heb. spydm xb pin en Say [aby gd aoe mee. “Hrrer = 53. Job xx. ro. Perhaps rather wm 
0-7; cf. Joel iv. ro. 

37. Lit. ‘A blind man into seeing (= vesus) they will not bring round’ (xeporjowow, B. A’s rapa- 
otTyowor = set beside or near is less suitable). The Greek is rather peculiar and suggests translation. Perhaps 
cis Gpaow should have been eis épévra; and Ww" may have been misread 12's (= orjowow). Hence we get: 
wwe" Nd axa NY OIN © A blind man into one seeing they restore not’ (cf. Lev. xiii. 16, Isa, xxix. 17). There 
follows: bey xb 15 aya ots © A man in straits (Isa. xxv. 4) they will not deliver’. - 

38. Cf. Isa. ix. 16, Ex. i. 20, for the language. The verse falls back easily into Hebrew: | Y1% xd ants 
pron xd om. 

39. these gods of wood. The italicized words probably represent the Heb. correctly. Cf. Isa. xxi. 9, where 
LXX renders andy by ra xetporointa aitys, and Isa. xxxi. 7, where 1371 sbyr aon oSSy is rendered 7a 
| xeporoinra airav th dpyypa Kal Ta yXeporoigra ta xpvod. The Heb. of the clause may have been: 
Roan nbs anim wndsn pun wads: ow ann and *To the stones of the mountain are like the gods of wood 
and the gods of gold and silver’. The second clause is simply :1v3> oA ay) ‘and their servants shall be 
ashamed’. See note on v. 27a. The priests are intended. 

40. Lit. ‘How then is it to be thought or proclaimed that they are gods?’ Cf. the classical use of vopito, 
* fo believe in or acknowledge as a god’; e.g. in the indictment of Socrates: ols 7 woAts vopiger Oeots ob ropier, 
‘not believing in the gods in which the state believes... Heb. perhaps: :ombs on 3D Np) AD. POND AD) 
‘And how should we believe and how proclaim that they are gods?’ 

41. they bring him, and intreat him to call upon Bel. Or, ‘ having brought Bel, they expect him to 
;speak.’ But the man would be taken before the god. And dé in LXX is ‘to beg, pray, request ’ (Dan. 1. 8, 
il, 16, vi. 11; Esther iv. 8, vill. 3). Duviyoot = * to speak’, as in Ps. cxv. 7 (aN7I3 1M nd). The Heb. 
Hof the verse might have been dam weam said Soy yd see obs ww ON 'D DMN DPD OMe'DT ANA a 
SyTP NIT 3 sren5 mam sen wpa And also they, the Chaldeans, dishonour them’ (Deut. xxvii. 16); ‘for if 

they have seen a dumb man who cannot talk, they will bring him in (to the temple) and beg of Bel that he 
_|may speak, thinking that he (Bel) is aware. (Syr- pi bring him Jdefore the gate”: perhaps nba gale was 
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EPISTLE OF JEREMY 42-45 


him to call upon Bel, as though he were able to understand. Yet they cannot perceive this 
themselves, and forsake them: for they have no understanding. The women also with cords 
about them sit in the ways, burning bran for incense: but if any of them, drawn by some that 
passeth by, lie with him, she reproacheth her fellow, that she was not thought as worthy as herself, 
nor her cord broken. Whatsoever is done among them is false: how should a man then think 
or say that they are gods? They are fashioned by carpenters and goldsmiths: they can be nothing 


somehow confused with $2 5s unto Bel. Cf. Jer. 1. 26 where Syr. renders moa by her gales, reading or 


guessing max.) 

42. Yet; rather, And. The idolaters themselves cannot see all this (A: totro vonjoarres), and abandon 
them (the idols); for they are devoid of sense (Jer. x. 8). Hebrew: °3 ams ary (mst) pand bay by 
:ond psx ny. 

43. This verse describes a well-known custom of Babylonian religion, which, according to Herodotus 
(i. 199), was observed in honour of the goddess Mylitta (MvAtrra). ‘ Mylitta,’ he says, ‘is the name the 
Assyrians give to Aphrodite.’ Aphrodite is, of course, Ishtar, the goddess of love and procreation; and 
‘Mylitta’ is simply a contracted or corrupted form of the epithet mz‘allzdtu, ‘she who causes to bring forth’ 
(i.e. Eileithyia or Lucina), or ‘she who brings forth’ (intensive) all living, the Great Mother, as the Deep 
(Tiamat) is called mu-al-li-da-at gim-ri-shu-un, ‘the Mother of them all,’ in Creation-Zab.i. See also Ishtar’s 
lament over mankind when drowned by the Deluge (Flood Legend, VVZ, xi. 1109 ff.), where she seems to 
claim them as her offspring. Heb. (@mn Wy) wa maypD AIaeN M3772 (Jo. i. 8) pan moan perm 
shy mys op nae xd 3 yn Anyone (cf Gen. xix. 35) wy AIDW) Wy CN PI AWA jA NNN WN 
2 PAY mdan ‘And the women, girt with ropes, sit in the ways offering groats (or chaff); and whenever one 
of them is dragged off by a passer-by, she reproaches her companion, because she has not been valued even 
as herself, and her rope has not been broken’. ‘Bran’ (7a atrvpa) perhaps means crushed or pounded grain, 
since the ancients did not separate the skin from grain, as is done in modern milling. 

The account of Herodotus is as follows: ‘But quite the most disgraceful of the customs which the 
Babylonians have is the following. Every native woman is .bound to sit in the temple of Aphrodite and, once 
in her life, have carnal intercourse with a foreigner. Many, moreover, not condescending to mix with the 
others, as being proud of riches, drive in a closed carriage-and-pair and stop at the temple, with a great 
following of attendants. But the majority proceed in this way. In Aphrodite’s precinct sit, with a fillet of 
cord round their heads, many women (for some are coming, others going); while rope-drawn passages 
keep every direction of ways through the women, by which the foreigners pass through and make their choice. 
And when a woman seats herself there, she does not go home before one of the foreigners has thrown money 
into her lap and dealt with her outside the temple. But when he throws it, he has to say this much: * I invoke 
over thee the goddess Mylitta!” (The Assyrians call Aphrodite ‘‘ Mylitta”’.) The money may be ever so little 
in amount, for she may not refuse it, for it is not lawful for her (to do so); for this money becomes sacred: 
but she follows the first that throws, rejecting no man. But after the intercourse, she makes expiatory 
offerings to the goddess, and goes home. And after this, thou wilt not give her so much when thou receivest 
her in marriage. 

‘ All, then, who are possessed of beauty and stature soon go home; but all of them who are plain wait 
a long time, unable to fulfil the law. Some even wait three or four years’ time. A similar custom prevails in 
some places in Cyprus.’ 

Our verse seems to describe something similar but not identical. There is no mention here of the 
Sanctuary (tepov) of Aphrodite. The women ‘sit in the ways’ or streets, instead of repairing thither: cf. 
Gen. xxxviii. 14 ff., Prov. vii. 8, 12. Herodotus does not mention the offering of ‘bran’; and it is not clear 
whether the ‘cords’ (cxowia) of our yerse are to be identified with his ‘fillet of cord’ (credurdv Ocipuyyes) 
or his ‘ rope-drawn passages (cyoworevées du€EoSor), Or with neither. The expression éfeAxvodetoa, ‘ dragged 
after him,’ seems to imply a cord round the woman’s waist, a sort of Venus’s girdle, which is then symbolically 
broken. 

44. Whatsoever is done among them is false. This agrees with A’s reading zap’ atrois, and seems to refer 
to the Chaldeans or their priests. Q’s év aérois = 072, which would more naturally mean ‘upon them ’, i.e. 
the idols (cf. Num. xxxiii. 4, Dan. ix. 12), in the sense of punishment. Heb, perhaps: “pv ond meya 53 
‘ All the things that are done unto (or_for) them are a fraud’; or 7" pnd neyy TWN a2 ‘Everything which 
is wont to be done for them is a fraud’ (so Syr.).  mévra 7a yevopeva = WY TUN Shi, Kings xxii. 54- 
Perhaps, therefore, sim (sw) apy ond wy esx $3 =< All that they do in their honour is a fraud (folly)’. 
(Both Wevd7 adj. and Wevdy subst. appear for apy in LXX.) 

For the rest of the verse see v. yo. The és (= do7e: so AQ) seems superfluous as well as difficult. 
‘Os Geoi_ airot imépxorey would be more intelligible. Cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 780: wate pe zAacTds OS 
€tnv TAT pt. 

45-52. Idols are merely works of art (‘the work of men’s hands’, Ps. cxv. 4). 

45. Heb. perhaps: non Fy win “P AwWyD ‘handiwork of carpenter and smelter are they’: cf. Jer. x. 9 
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46 else than the workmen will have them to be. And they themselves that fashioned them can never 
47 continue long; how then should the things that are fashioned by them? For they have left lies 
48 and reproaches to them that come after. For when there cometh any war or plague upon them, 
49 the priests consult with themselves, where there may be hidden with them. How then cannot 

men understand that they be no gods, which can neither save themselves from war, nor from 
50 plague? For seeing they be but of wood, and overlaid with gold and with silver, it shall be 
51 known hereafter that they are false: and it shall be manifest to all nations and kings that they 
52 are no gods, but the works of men’s hands, and that there is no work of God in them. Who 
53 then may not know that they are no gods? For neither can they set up a king in a land, nor 
54 give rain unto men. Neither can they judge their own cause, nor redress a wrong, being unable: 









Ps. cxv. 4. Since avy fecrt is often rendered by yiroua in LXX, e.g. Gen. xlii. 25, 2 Kings xxiii, 23, 
Jer. viii. 8, we may suppose the original of the second clause of the verse to have been something of this hind : 
smey> penn owen xd nes ans ayes wy xb «They are not made into another thing which the craftsmen 
did not want to make’. This implies yerwrrac (A Q) for yéryrae (B). Literally rendered, B’s text says: 
‘no other thing will result than what the craftsmen wish them to become.’ In 2 Kings ii. 10, of py yevyroar = 
am 5 ; and so here the Heb. may have been %n wan "tN Ant b5 ma yb “there will not come into 
being aught different from that which’, &c. (cf. Esther i, 8, iii. 7 for Aa with j~ = ‘ different from’). 

46. B wrongly omits «vat Geot from the second clause, where A Q [Syr.] preserve those words. Heb. 
ands ym ont cep ay om was nd paeny omy (cf Gen. xxvi. 8, Deut. iv. 26) ‘And they, their 
makers, cannot prolong days; And how shall works of their hands become gods?’ Gods are wodvxpéveoe and, 
indeed, eternal. 

47. Lit. ‘ for they left lies and a reproach to those who are born after’ (i. e. to posterity). The connexion 
of thought would seem to be : for the idolaters bequeath, not gods, but a damnosa haeredifas of disappointment 
or deception (werd) = ape’. Jer. x. 14) and reproach (évedes =D Nn) to after generations. Posterity is not 
likely to regard as gods things which had failed to help in the hour of national danger and disaster, and whose 
impotence was a subject of mockery to the conquerors (cf. 2 Kings xviii. 33 ff.), and of shame and mortification 
to their worshippers (Isa. xl. 17, Jer. xlvili. 13). Heb. romnned naam spe vary °. For pons in this 
sense, see Job xvili. 20, Eccles. i. 11, iv. 16. 

48. when ... or plague. Rather, ‘Whenever . . . and evils’ (xaxd =A, as in Mic. iii. 11: of pH 
éreAOn eh as xaxu). Heb. of verse: mtx (YI Ss rn or) Wn IDA wy AYN mond omdy waa °3 
sOby Wann’ (Aw). B: éx airad = upon the idols; A: é’ atzvovs = upon the idolaters. The Heb. nmby 
might mean either; but A is probably right. BovAevorrar mpos éavror's. Cf. 2 Kings vi. 8 for the construction 
(bs py). 

49. Lit. ‘How then is it not possible to perceive’, &c. = Heb. 4n nyt PN m1; see for this construction 
Ezra ix. 15, Eccles. iti. 14. Instead of ‘themselves’ (auto's) A gives ‘them’ (airor's). ‘ Plague’ should be 
‘evils’ (xaxd), as in z. 48. The Heb. of the rest of the verse may have been: yey xd nes on omts wb 1p 
(Isa. xIvi. 7 TAN) AY Hendon (AQ: omN) oD? nN. 

50. Heb. possibly: DSY23 PY OA AWN (om. Q) °3 (ch 7. 6, and Deut. xxviii. 42 éAwa = jy; Exod. 
xxvi. 32, also Exod. xx. 23) 2700 “py °3 j3 “NN pM ADD Ant ‘For inasmuch as they are wood and 
overlaid with gold and silver, it will become known hereafter that they are a fraud’. 

51. and that there is no work of God in them = kai oidév Oeot epyov év atrois éoriv; a somewhat strange 
statement, and suggestive of mistranslation. If the Hebrew were O72 wy nbs psn ( And there is no god 
working in or through them’), we have here a parallel to the error of LXX in Job iv. 17 (dé trav épywv atrot = 
wey) and Joel it, rr (3 aby — épye Adyur ator), Cf. also Prov. xx. 12 («upiov épya = ney Arn). 

; 2. Bhas: rit ofv yrworéov éoriv ore otK eiaiv Beot; ‘By what then must it be known that they are not 
| gods?’ an inept question, surely, after all that has been already said. A’s reading is preferable: Tae oty 
| Poordy ot fora xtA. =*To whom then shall it not be known’, &c. O'S DYN DNDN YIP xd nor (cf. 
| Exod. xxxiii. 16). 
! 53. The verse falls back into Hebrew quite naturally. wh (1 Kings xiv. 14) 1% xd y1x(7) qn 
| 2M AINA IDONS « For a king of a (the) country they cannot set up, and the rain of the ground they cannot 
eve ’, Apparently the Greek translator misread DUNT (= dvOpwros) for MIT: see Deut. xxviii. 12, 24, 
'xi. 14; 1 Kings xvii. 14. 
{ 54. The position of éavrav (A Q atzér) is remarkable. It, looks as if the word were an attempt to render 
| Heb. 73 or DA; an emphatic fey. Heb, mon 1 xo pm: cf. Jer. v. 28. The next clause, ode py 
| pioorra: édixnpa (nor redress a wrong’), appears to be a reminiscence of Isa. i. 17, where LNX® has picacbe 
| adtxor'pevov = PVN Me'R. Here also A has aduxovpevor for B’s adtKy pA. We may therefore Suppose an 
joriginal text pen Ne NP ‘nor can they correct an oppressor’, Or ‘right One that is wronged’. (Cf. also 
j2 Sam. xxii. 49: ddtknpa = 0.) ‘Being unable’ (ddrvaroe évres) probably belongs to the next clause ; where 
JA Q™e read ai instead of ydp (no doubt correctly). This gives the sense: ‘being powerless as the crows 
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55 for they are as crows between heaven and earth. For even when fire falleth upon the house of 
gods of wood, or overlaid with gold or with silver, their priests will flee away, and escape, but 
56 they themselves shall be burnt asunder like beams. Moreover they cannot withstand any king 
57 or enemies: how should a man then allow or think that they be gods? Neither are those gods 
of wood, and overlaid with silver or with gold, able to escape either from thieves or robbers. 
58 Whose gold, and silver, and garments wherewith they are clothed, they that are strong will take 
59 from them, and go away withal: neither shall they be able to help themselves. Therefore it 
is better to be a king that showeth his manhood, or else a vessel in a house profitable for that 
whereof the owner shall have need, than such false gods; or even a door in a house, to keep 
the things safe that be therein, than such false gods; or a pillar of wood in a palace, than such 
60 false gods. For sun, and moon, and stars, being bright and sent to do their offices, are obedient. 


between the heaven and the earth.’ The point of the comparison, however, is still obscure, for ‘crows’ (or 
ravens; see Jer. iii, 2 VIV22 ‘YD = doei xopwvy éepypovpéevy, LXX reading or misreading "23 37y3) do not 
give the impression of powerlessness, especially when flying in mid-air. Moreover, a verb seems wanting, 
as crows are not always in the air. Now in Job v. 16, xxxi. 16, ddévvaros represents Heb. by, weak, helpless. 
It seems possible, therefore, that the Hebrew text here had 7 °D (for they hang suspended: cf. Job xxviii. 4), 
which the Greek translator ignorantly rendered éévvaroe évres. The reference would be to images hanging on 
a wall (cf v. 21 note): Heb. jaNn pay DWN Pa oAastys v5 13. We may further suggest that DYay3 (‘like the 
clouds’) has been mistaken for p'3ny3 (‘like the ravens’), The Syriac has: ‘ And not like the ravens between 
heaven and earth do they fly in the atr’ (ANN pM). 


55- Hebrew possibly: mp3 om) wden wi AAD AON aan jy woe maa (eS brs on) ow Swen 19 Do 
PAW! WHA (cf. Gen. xv. 10: duetAer avrad peca). 

56. Heb. may have been: ovnbx 13 (cf. 2. 40) proxtdy nnpd any (Deut. xxviii. 7) mp xd ove dyn qb brn 
rman. (For mp ‘/o recerve a lesson’, cf. Jer. ii. 30.) 

57- Acabicw (B) is evidently wrong. The syllable cw has been accidentally omitted. Q presents the right 
reading Sacwbdcu [so Syr.]: cf. v.55. The Heb. was probably something like the following: xbv p*aa0 xb 
am Apa yy nds wp omen ‘Neither from thieves nor from robbers’ (Obad. 5) ‘can gods of wood and 


silver and gold escape ’. 

58. Lit. ‘From whom the strong will (= may) strip off the gold and silver; and the raiment that lies about 
them they will (may) go off with.’ Heb. inp ody new onan nxt DIA nyy DDS AN DOW'S ONDA TN 
saad (cf. Gen. xxxvii. 23, Ezek. xvi. 39, Isa. xlix. 25, for the language). In the third member of the verse, 


A’s oi 8¢, but they, seems better than B’s ofre = xdv ‘and not’. Heb. wer xd ovaad pm (Joshua x. 6), ‘and 
they (the idols) will not save themselves.’ 

59. What writer, thinking in Greek, would have expressed himself in this fashion? Lit. the words run more 
like this: ‘So that it is better to be a king exhibiting his own courage, or a vessel in a house useful for what the 
possessor shall use it for, than the false gods.’ The fitness of the first comparison is far from being self- 
evident. It goes without saying, that a king giving proof of life and vigour in the face of attack is superior 
to a ‘god’ who can do nothing to defend his own person. But why a‘ king’ and not rather a ‘man’, ie. 
any One whatever? Possibly because god and king are synonymous terms in Oriental use (cf. 1 Sam. xii. 12; 
Ps. V. 2, xX. 9, xxiv. 7, Ixviii. 24; Isa. vi. 5, viii. 21, xi. 21); and a ‘king’ who fights for crown and 
kingdom (he was perhaps thinking of the struggles of some contemporary sovereign) is certainly > better’ than 


a rot fainéant, Heb. : (ape snosn) snap ns ney aed Syne van oo naa ne Ayn bo (mend) an is by. 
It seems questionable whether the Hebrew had ‘It is better to be a king ’, as the Greek has it (cf. Prov. xxi. 9), 
or ‘Better is a king’, &c. (cf. Prov. xix. 1, Eccles. iv. 13), of which A Q’s xpetsouv (B xpetccor) looks like 
a reminiscence. The nominatives in what follows (# cat @vpa év oixia... Kat évAwos orvAos) may point in 
the latter direction, They at least show that the author of the Greek forgot the construction with which 
he started, and support the view that he was translating from a language destitute of Case-inflexions, viz. 
Hebrew. The LXX rendering of the Canonical Books often exhibits the same error. {I leave this note as 
originally written, in order to show how little can be made of the text as it stands; but see Introd. § 3 (6) for 
a conjectural emendation of the first clause of the verse.] The Heb. of the rest of the verse might be: 
rape snow dana py Wo Cap onbyn) 1a ae mx noe nvaa nds an (ri Bacidea = bmn, Nahum ii. 6). 
The triple % vi Wevders Geot is hardly original. The first two occurrences look like artless insertions intended 
to make the meaning clearer. (Cf. Wisd. v. 9-13.) I have therefore enclosed them in brackets. The Syriac 
omits all, perhaps correctly. 
60. Unlike the things just mentioned, and those enumerated in zz. 60-63, the false gods are useful for no 
purpose whatever. 
DYN DAD MN est? 8D 
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61 Likewise also the lightning when it glittereth is fair to see; and after the same manncr the wind 
62 also bloweth in every country. And when God commandeth the clouds to go over the whole 
63 world, they do as they are bidden. And the fire sent from above to consume mountains and woods 

doeth as it is commanded: but these are to be likened unto them neither in show nor power. 
64 Wherefore a man should neither think nor say that they are gods, seeing they are able neither 
65 to judge causes, nor to do good unto men. Knowing therefore that they are no gods, fear them 
67 not. For they can neither curse nor bless kings: neither can they show signs in the heavens 
68 among the nations, nor shine as the sun, nor give light as the moon. The beasts are better than 


‘For sun and moon and stars do shine; 
They are sent on a business and obey.’ 


For ypetas = 720, see Eccles. tii. 1 Symm. and ib. 17 Aq. For the sense of jpn, cf. Isa. lili. ro, Ivili. 13. 
Btyxoos = yr’, Prov. xxv. 12. It is evident that the Greek closely follows, while partially misunderstanding, 
the Hebrew. 

61. Likewise also the lightning when it glittereth is fair to see. ‘The attribution of beauty to lightning 
is quite contrary to Biblical conceptions, which rather associate awe and terror with this phenomenon: 
Ex. xix. 16; Ps. xviii. 14, Ixxvii. 18; Rev. iv. 5. Evorres might be ‘well-seen” = conspicuous. But it is 
probable that we have here another instance of error in translation; the author of the Greek version having 
connected 8) Zerrible with ANI seen. The Heb. may have been: NI IMNWI Pra AN ‘And also lightning 
when it appeareth is awful’; or N72 NAT pra |i ja, ‘ And so also lightning when it shineth is terrible’. 
In either case there is a paronomasia on the two like-sounding words, such as is characteristic of Hebrew style. 
(In Zeph. ii. rr S19 is rendered by LAX émifavyserat, and in 2 Sam. vii. 23 MNW = émpdreaarv, while 87 
is rendered by émiavijs six or seven times. In these cases there is a similar confusion of the above Heb. roots.) 
The rest of the verse might be: :nata pax daa mm ox jn ‘And so also wind bloweth in every land’. 
For 76 8 atto cai... see Phil. i. 18 (Gifford). 

62. Lit. ‘And to clouds whenever it is commanded by God to go over all the inhabited (world), they 
accomplish what was commanded’. The Hebrew may have been simply: > dan Sy rays ondy mya pay 
2(jD wy?) My Me (ey). Isa. xiii. ny, xiv. 17 ban = H oixovperyn Ay; but ib. xiv. 26 éxt ray oikovperyy OAny = 
yoN7 $3 by. The translator possibly connected the of pmisa with ons, supposing the verb to be passive. 
Cf, however, Isa. v. 6: myx Diapn by = Kai rais repéAas évreAompur. See Ezek. xxxix. 14 for émeropererOu = 
syays. ‘The paronomasia with p*ay was probably intentional. 

63. the fire: i.e. lightning, which is ‘the Fire of God’. Instead of ‘to consume ’ (égavaAdoat, ‘ to spend’ 
or ‘destroy utterly’), Q gives égepypooa, ‘to desolate utterly’. The latter might be an attempt to render 
Heb. xainnd or pwnd more exactly (= to /ay waste), but the Heb. may have been simply syid fo consume 
(cf. Syr.). Q’s addition xai Bovrors, and hills (so also Syr.), may be original: cf. Isa. lv. 12. Apypovs may 
represent a sing. Ty, as in Isa. x. 18, though plur. oy (Ezra ii. 25) or My? is perhaps more probable. The 
Heb. of the verse might be: pm, 72 meyN myayy (man) oA apAd dyr (Amos i. 7, 10, &c.) AMdY vm 
s5a9ay mares amos: wor Nd (cf. Ezek. xxxi. 18, Dan. i. 13, 15 ANWO = Wea). (Syr. ‘They are not like ove 
of these things’ ; cf. A Q: &i attay or Tortwr.) 

64. Heb. 2055 pormdy avn wraed vay xb so ornbs: on aoe xy poet gd 79 bp. The last word was 
probably intended to be vocalized DIN = tis dvOpwros. For 5 a7, see Joshua xxiv. 20. (Syr. adds: ner 
do evil after do good.) 

65. See vu. 23, 29, supra. z , ieee t 

66. curse ... kings. See Eccles. x. 20. Cf. also Num. xxi. 6. Heb. :1992 NM” bt pe xd ody os 
‘For kings they will (= can) not curse nor bless.’ a 
| 67. in the heavens among the nations. It is probable that this is an instance of a ‘conflate reading’. 
; ya = over'a (out of which it might easily have originated). The Heb. of the first clause may well have 

been: wm xd pra mn) ‘and signs in the heavens they cannot set’. Cf. Joel iii. 3 (Heb.), Neh. ix. 10. 
| (Syr. corrects: ‘and signs in heaven /o the nations they show not” Cf, Matt. xvi. 1.) The fluctuation of the 
}Greek codd. between &s ceAyy (B) and és 4 ceAyvy (AQ; recte) again suggests a Heb. original; for the 

junpointed m2 might, of course, be read either way (17/2 or m3). The Heb. of the latter half of the verse 
Imay have been: sma we Nov ene Nbr. 

68. The beasts are better than they = Dm AND Ann. For Avna, see Gen. vil. 21, vill. Tr. (Perhaps 
‘awn mn, Jer. xii. 9. Syr. beasts of the wilderness.) There seems to be something wrong about ‘the 
lreason. Literally the Greek says: ‘which are able by escaping into a covert to profit themselves.’ Atta or 
gaurd deAgjoar is a strange expression for dpeAybiva. Now, the verb ddedciv in LXX usually renders Leb. 
‘yin ‘to profit’, as in Isa. xxx. 5; and it is likely that the translator mistook nbynd ‘to hide’ for ‘to profit 


hem’. It is merely a question of vowel-points (pbynp instead of pbynd Niph. Inf.). Obviously, the motive for 
ficeing into a covert’ would be to Avde, rather than to ‘help’ or * profit’ oneself. 
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69 they: for they can get under a covert, and help themselves. In no wise then is it manifest unto 
‘yous that they are gods: therefore fear them not. For as a scarecrow in a garden of cucumbers 

that keepeth nothing, so are their gods of wood, and overlaid with gold and with silver. Likewise 
71 also their gods of wood, and overlaid with gold and with silver, are like to a white thorn in 
an orchard, that every bird sitteth upon; as also to a dead body, that is cast forth into the dark, 
And ye shall know them to be no gods by the bright purple that rotteth upon them: and they 


~T 
to 


69. Heb. perhaps: ’S 07 13 > yr a2 77 PS ‘There is nothing whereby it is known to us that they 
are gods’. Cf. Gen. xv. 8. 

70. a scarecrow. Strictly speaking, zpoBackdvoy is an amulet or safeguard against witchcraft, such as, 
according to Plutarch, workmen hung up before their shops. Cf. Baoxavos = py yn. Prov. xxiii. 6. Since 
Bacxatvy is to ‘slander, disparage, envy. grudge ’, is it not just possible that the translator misunderstood Isaiah’s 
andy (Isa. i. 8), connecting it with yo to murmur’ (perhaps rather ‘be evil, hostile’; cf. Assyr. lawdnu, 
lamdnu, limnu, be evil, evil, hostile) rather than with nd ‘to lodge?’ The Syriac actually renders supnt xdmy, 
as in Isa. i. 8. But the context rather suggests a post or pillar (perhaps a terminal figure, like Priapus), set up 
to scare birds and other pilferers, cf. Hor. Saé. I. viii. 1-7); and the original phrase may have been modelled 
on Jeremiah’s awprn(a) aen> * like a post (scarecrow) in a garden of gourds’ (Jer. x. 5), which is said of idols 
as being speechless blocks. Heb. of verse: 2903) 2mm jy nmvabs j2 727 ADD PS ALpoa wh aww. a 
‘For as a post in a cucumber-plot protecteth nothing, so their gods (of) wood and gold and silver’ (protect 
nothing). Their ‘terrors are empty terrors, like those of the palm-trunk, rough-hewn into human shape, and 
set up among the melons to frighten the birds away’ (see my exposition of Jer. x. in Prophecies of Jer., 
pp. 227-9, Exposttor’s Bible). 

71. white thorn, the Greek japvos, a kind of prickly shrub, also called radtoupos; Rhamnus paliurus, 
of which Theophrastus mentions two kinds, a white and a black, as we have our ‘ whitethorn’ and ‘ blackthorn’” 
in the hedgerows. ‘“Pdpvos is the equivalent of 14x * bramble’, ‘buckthorn ’, in Judges ix. 14, 15, Ps. lviii. ro, 
where it is mentioned as the inferior of all the trees (Judges I.c.), and as used for fuel (Ps. |.c.). Here, the 
idols are as contemptible as this common hedge-growth, upon which any bird might settle and foul it (cf. 7. 22). 
Tristram enumerates sixteen species of Rhamneae in Palestine (Zac. Bib. s.v. ‘Thorns’). It is not evident 
why the RKhamnus should be ‘7 a garden’ (77 & Kio paprw), aS it was not a garden plant. Probably 
a hedge of thorns round the garden (not ‘ orchard’) is intended. Or the idea may be that of a wild growth in 
a neglected garden. 

a dead body ...cast forth into the dark is a comparison by which the writer intends to signify the extreme 
of contempt. Cf. Amos viii. 3; Jer. xiv. 16, xxi. 19; Isa. xxxiv. 3; Baruch ii. 25; 1 Macc. xi. 4. Fora 
corpse to be left unburied was the height of indignity. ‘Into the dark’ may be a vivid touch, suggesting 
in one word (Ju'na) an entire picture. We see the helpless body, perhaps of an infant, thrown out furtively 
under cover of night into the darkness of the deserted street, to become a prey to pariah dogs. (For the 
construction éppyzperw év oxorer, instead Of eis oxdros, cf. 2 Kings ix. 25, 26, xiii. 21.) But it seems more likely 
that Jena is a corruption or alteration of y1m2 ‘into the street’ (Jer. xiv. 16). The original text of the verse 
may have been something like the following: vin (7285) nnd on yoy avy may ba ses pa tend oy 
: [OD 20n yy] omabs 127 pina. (The concluding words may be due to inadvertent repetition from the 
preceding verse.) Or perhaps ,.. no3 On... DavTdN wben2 TOND On. 

2. Lit. ‘And from the purple and the marble that rotteth upon them it shall (= may ; Hebraism) be known 
that they are not gods’. The Greek word pdppepos means any sfone or rock which sparkles (pappatper) in the 
light ; and then specially marble (= Lat. marmor). The margin and R.V. are both wrong in supposing that 
the term is here used as an epithet of zopdxpa, with the sense of ‘ brightness ° or ‘ bright’, which the word never 
bears. As I pointed out long ago in the Variorum Apocrypha, the Greek translator has here confused the 
Hebrew WY ‘linen’ (Exod. xxv. 4; = Greek Biccos) with its homophone t' ‘marble’ (Cant. v. 153 
vee nny = ortAoe poppydpwor). Byssus is coupled with purple in Exod. xxvi. 1, and elsewhere ; see especially 
Prov. xxxi. 22 (é 8& Bvacov Kati ropdiipas év airy évdvpara). The robes of the idols might ‘rot’ upon them, 
but ‘marble’ hardly. The Syriac at least shows a sense of the fitness of things, with its ‘purple and si7k stuffs’. 
Heb. obs ome co yy omy apa em poaaan yor. For apn = ojropat, cf. Job xix. 20, where LXX has 
écamyoay = mPa (obviously reading ‘ap). The variations ém atrors (B), ém’ atray (A), ez’ abrois (Q), might 
all be attempts to represent Heb. ody ‘upon them’. ‘ And they themselves’ (ard re); in contrast with their 
apparel. Heb. perhaps simply om ‘and they’; or naw ‘and their body’; or Doan (Aramaism). Cf. z. 8. 

shall be consumed; rather devoured (Bpwhyoovrat = vos or Some; cf. Isa. li. 8). The idea might be 
devoured by fire; but then WN seems necessary, as in Ezek. xxiii. 25, Neh. ii. 3 al. The word may have been 
passed over accidentally ; but it seems more likely that the Greek translator misread v2» «shall perish’ 
(Isa. i. 28) as bay ‘shall be eaten up’. This gives us as Heb. for the rest of the verse: 17 iba’ an Ot 
:foNI Man. [zv. 20 may possibly give the clue to the sense: ‘Things creeping out of the earth devour both 
them and their raiment.’ But I prefer the preceding suggestion.] After plur. Bpwjoorra:, with subject aire, 
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73 themselves afterward shall be consumed, and shall be a reproach in the country. Better therefore 
is the just man that hath none idols: for he shall be far from reproach. 


the following clause kai €o7ar ovetdos Ought to mean ‘And it shall be a reproach’ = AMIN AMA; but Q’s 
écovras is preferable. 

73. An apparently lame conclusion. Idols will evidently become a reproach to their worshippers ; therefore 
one who has nothing to do with idols will be far from reproach ; a nor segutfur, unless idolatry be the sole 
ground of reproach. Further, there is no obvious reference for the comparative xpeioowr. Better than whom? 
A vague # atroi. ‘han they, meaning ‘the Chaldeans’ (z. 40), may have fallen out; cf. of Geoi abrav, ‘ their gods,’ 
in vv. 70 sq. Or the omitted phrase may have been 3 of Oepawetovres aira, ‘than they that serve them,’ v. 27. 
See the repeated # of Wevdeis Geot, v. 58 (Eng. 59). The Hebrew of the verse may thus have been: 32 dy 
PA_IND pI AYA Nw °D (BAMyN) AAD > PN ON Py ENN JD ‘Therefore better is a righteous man 
who hath no idols than they (than their worshippers); for he (A: atrdés) will be far from reproach’. The 
phrase dvOpw7os dixatos = ‘a non-idolater’, in the sense of the writer; cf. the use of dvopor, dcePeis, viot 
mopdvopor, dpaptwdot, for the heathen and renegade Jews in 1 Macc. passim. And it would perhaps give 
a more coherent sense if the statement of the verse were: ‘ Better is a “righteous ” man (= a non-idolater) 
than one that hath idols ; for (unlike the latter) he will be far from reproach’ (which the latter must share with 
his discredited gods) = Heb. 1n pvds xd ae py ces np. The translator may have confused 15 with 
sib (x5), x07, and omitted to notice the particle of comparison. (Possibly his Heb. MS. was worn at the end.) 
The Syriac ends thus: ‘ Well is it, then, for the righteous man who is far from reproach, avd zs looking 


for the Lord God!’ (that is, the Parousia). ‘ Finished is the Epistle of Jeremiah the Prophet. His Prayers be 
with us!’ 
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THE PRAYER OF MaAIssrS 


INTRODUCTION 


§1. DESCRIPTION OF THE BOOK. 


* THE Prayer of Manasses, King of Judah, when he was holden captive in Babylon, is the title 
of a short penitential Psalm. It is written in Greek, and contains thirty-seven orixor. In Fritzsche’s 
Libri Apocryphi Vet. Test. Graece it is divided into fifteen verses; and this division has been very 
generally adopted. 

The Psalm consists of (2) an invocation of the Deity (vv. 1-7), (6) a confession of sin (vv. 8-10), 
(c) an entreaty for forgiveness (vy, 11-15). 


§ 2. ITs ORIGIN. 


Its literary origin is obscure. There seems, however, to be little reason to doubt that the author 
was a Jew, i.e. not a Christian. While, in the case of so short a fragment, it is difficult to decide 
with absolute certainty, it seems most probable that the Prayer was originally written in Greek; and 
that the existing Greek text is not, as has sometimes been maintained, a translation from the Hebrew 
or Aramaic. If this view be correct, ‘ The Prayer of Manasses’ should be classed with such writings 
as ‘The Song of the Three Children’, and be regarded as, in all probability, the composition of 
a Hellenistic Jew, who in the interests of his people’s faith wrote the penitential Prayer to suit the 
special circumstances under which the prayer, ascribed to Manasseh, King of Judah, in 2 Chron. 
XXXiil. 18, 19, was supposed to have been uttered. 

It will be convenient to quote the whole passage in which this mention of the king’s prayer 
occurs, 2 Chron. xxiii. 11-13, 18, 19: 


(11) ‘Wherefore the Lorp brought upon them the captains of the host of the king of Assyria, which took 
Manasseh in chains (Or, zz¢h hooks), and bound him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon. (12) And when 
he was in distress, he besought the Lorp his God, and humbled himself greatly before the God of his fathers. 
(13) And he prayed unto him; and he was intreated of him, and heard his supplication, and brought him 
again to Jerusalem into his kingdom. Then Manasseh knew that the Lorp he was God. . . . (18) Now the 
rest of the acts of Manasseh, and his prayer unto his God, and the words of the seers that spake to him in the 
name of the LorD, the God of Israel, behold, they are written among the acts of the kings of Israel. (19) His 
prayer also, and how God was intreated of him, and all his sin and his trespass, and the places wherein he built 
high places, and set up the Asherim and the graven images, before he humbled himself: behold, they are 
written in the history of Hozai (Or, the seers), 


According to this account, a Prayer of Manasseh? was reputed, in the Chronicler’s time, (a2) to 
have been preserved among ‘ the acts of the kings of Israel’, and (2) to be contained in the records 
of Hozai (or, the seers). Whether the Chronicler himself was acquainted with any such Hebrew 
prayer, or whether he is simply repeating a popular tradition, we have no means of determining. No 
such writing was ever contained in the Hebrew Scriptures; nor, if it ever existed, has it survived in 
any Hebrew or Aramaic form. 

It is easy to understand that the Chronicler’s story of Manasseh’s repentance and prayer and 
deliverance from captivity must have produced upon the minds of devout Jews a profound impression. 
The record of his idolatry and of his persecution of the servants of Jehovah had stamped his name 
with infamy in the annals of Judah. But side by side with his wickedness were commemorated the 
unusual length of the king’s reign and the quiet peacefulness of his end. The Chronicler’s story of 
the repentance and conversion of Manasseh provided the explanation of a seemingly unintelligible 
anomaly. Henceforth his name was associated by Jewish tradition not only with the grossest acts 
of idolatry ever perpetrated by a king of Judah, but also with the most famous instance of Divine 
forgiveness towards a repentant sinner. What more remarkable example could be found of the long- 
suffering compassion of the Almighty and of His readiness to hear and to answer the supplication of 
a contrite penitent? 

Nothing would be more natural than for a devout Jew to endeavour to frame in fitting terms the 
kind of penitential prayer, which, according to the tradition, Manasseh had poured forth when he was 
in Captivity in Babylon. The sentiments embodied in such a form of petition might conceivably be 


* See note on § 7.—GEN, ED. 
* The oldest non-canonical reference to this prayer is to be found in 2 Baruch Isiv. 8. 
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appropriate to those of his countrymen who had fallen into idolatry, and who might yet be reclaimed 
from the error of their way. 
According to this hypothesis. the Psalm was composed for a practical devotional purpose. 


$3. Irs LITERARY HIstTory. 


‘The Prayer of Manasses’ makes its first appearance in extant literature, so far as is known at 
present, in the so-called Didascalia. This was an early Christian writing, composed probably in 
the second or third century, and incorporated into the Apostolical Constitutions, a work of the 
fourth or fifth century, of which the first six books consist of the Didascalia. 

The author of the Dzdascalia was probably a member of the Christian Church in Syria, and 
wrote in Greck. In a long extract, apparently derived from some other writing, he records at length 
the narrative of Manasseh’s idolatry and punishment, of his repentance and prayer, of his miraculous 
deliverance from captivity and restoration to Jerusalem. The object which the author of the 
Didascalia has in view is to illustrate God’s mercy towards a repentant sinner. After briefly men- 
tioning the classical instances of David’s repentance at the rebuke of Nathan, of Jonah’s repentance 
and the answer to his prayer uttered in the whale’s belly, of Hezekiah’s supplication and the pardon 
of his sin of pride, he continues, ‘ But hearken, ye bishops, to an excellent and apposite example ; 
for thus is it written in the Fourth Book of the Kingdoms (i.e. 2 Kings) and in the Second Book of 
Chronicles.’ Then follow extracts from the LXX of 2 Kings xxi. 1-18 and 2 Chron. xxxiii. 1 ff., 
which are welded together and expanded by four Additions, to which there is nothing corresponding 
in the Hebrew text. The order in which these extracts follow one another is as follows: 


(1) 2 Kings xxi. 1-4. (7) Addition B. Aéywr, followed by ‘The Prayer 
(2) 2 Chron. xxniii. 5--8. of Manasses’. 

(3) 2 Kings xxi. 9-16. (8) Addition C. 

(4) 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11. (9) 2 Chron. xxxiii. 13°. 

(5) Addition A. (10) Addition D. 

(6) 2 Chron. xxxiii. 12-13% (mpoonv€aro). (11) 2 Chron. xxxiii. 15, 16. 


The Additions are as follows : 

(A) An insertion between 2 Chron. xxxili. 11 and 12: kai qv dedeuevus Kai KaTaceodnpwoperos 
GAos ev vixw udaxijs, cal edidoro aire ex Tiripwr Gptos ev atabuo /payds, kai Vdwp obv d€er ddiyor er pepe, 

Gore Chr abtoy, kat wv ovrexdperos Kai ddurdperos odddpa.! 

(B) After 2 Chron. xxxiii. 13 xal mpoonvéaro mpos xiptor (LXX atrév) is added A€ywr" xtpte 
Tarroxpdtwp ... eis Tovs aiavas. "Apa. 

(C) Instead of 2 Chron. xxxiii. 13 cai émjxovoer avtot" Kal émjxovoer tis Bots avrov, is substituted 
Kal emjxovce THs Pwrhs aitov Kipros, Kat wxretpnoer adrdv™ Kal eyerero Tept adrov pA Tupds, kal étdxnoar 
TAVTGa TA Tept aiTov cidypa’ Kai idcato KUptos Mavacony ex THs OAtfews adrov. 

(D) Instead of 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14 is substituted cat €Adrpevce orm xrpiw to Oe@ év GAH Kapdia 
avrov Kal év GAn TH Wox} abTOdD Tdoas Tas Hpépas THs Cwhns atrot- Kat €doyiobn dixatos. 


§ 4. ITS PRESERVATION. 


The preservation of this short disconnected Psalm may thus, with good reason, be ascribed to 
the accident of its occurrence in the Didascalia and the Afostolical Constitutions. There is no 
evidence to show that it was ever included in the Septuagint, the Judaeo-Greck Canon of Holy 
Scripture. But, very possibly, in consequence of the popularity of the Afostolical Constitutions,‘ The 
Prayer of Manasses’ became well known in the Eastern Church; and it was a natural step to take, 
to detach the Prayer from its context and to insert it among the Canticles (q@dat. Cantica) used and 
sung for liturgical purposes, and to be found appended to the Psalter ‘in certain uncial MSS. and 
va large proportion of the cursives’ (Swete, Jztrod. te the O. T. in Greck, p. 253). 

In the Codex Alexandrinus (A) there are fourteen Canticles appended to the Psalter in the 
) following order: (1) Exod. xv. 1-19 (#33) Maveéws év 77) E€dd@): (2) Deut. xxxii. 1-43 (3) Moves 
\éy to Aevrepovopiw): (3) 1 Sam. ii. 1-10 (xpooevyy "Avras pntpos SapovyA): (4) Isa. xxvi. g-20 
\(mpocevyy, “E€exiov): (5) Jonah ii. 3-10 (apocevyi “lova): (6) Hab. it. 1-19 (apooevyt ApBaxovy) : 
1(7) Isa. xxxviii. 10-23 (xpooevyi ‘E€exiov): (8) ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ (apocevyi) Maracoy) : 
1 On the Jewish Midrashic legend respecting Manasseh’s deliverance see Lall’s ‘Introduction to the Prayer of 


Manasseh’ in Speaker's Comm. on Apoc. ii. 362 tf, Compare 2 Baruch Ixiv. 8, part of the section (lii-Ixxiv) assigned 
yy Dr. Charles to 50-70 A.D. Cf. Anastas. zz Ps.6 Canis. thes. Monum. ili, p. 112 haow ot apyator tev ioroptoypuder, 
: 
4 





Gre dmevexbeis M. xatexdeicOn ets Cidtov yadkouy dvd Bugthews Tepooy xai tow dv ev roovra (odio mpoonv£ato pera 
Saxptor. Ioh. Damasc. Parall. 2.15, Opp. il, p. 463 imropetrar mapa ’Adpixave, Gre ev rw heyetw @dny Tov M. Ta Seopa 
Steppayn ordnpa ovra nai épuyer. Suidas s.v. Mavacans: tnd Mepoday aorhéws “Acoupioy Séoptos cig Nwevi tHv wow 
alypadwros drx6n Kai eis 7d xadxowv dyadpa KabeipxOn . . . eSenby Tov Kepiov . . . Kai 7d wey dyahpa Beia Surdpe 
dteeppayn . . . dedepevw dé dvr ev hvdaxy, ev wedats yadkais ev BaBvdran edidocay avtw ex meTipev aproy Bpayby Kai Vdap 
BAtyor ctv de pezpyTw@ mpos To Cyy adrov Kat pdvov, Kal TéTe TpooHLEaro Mpos KUpLOV" KUpLE MUYTOKpATop. 
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(9) Dan. iii. 23 (mpocevy) "ACapiov) : (10) tpuvos Tey taTépwy ypev: (11) Magnificat (spocevy) Mapias 
THs Oeotéxov): (12) Nunc Dimittis (mpocevy} Svpedv): (13) Benedictus (npooevyi) Zayapiov): (14) 
The Morning Hymn (ipvos éw6wds). Similarly, in the Codex Turicensis (1), the liturgical Canticles 
are appended to the Psalter; and ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ appears ninth in the list. But the 
evidence of Codex Alexandrinus would alone suffice to show that in the Eastern Church the Prayer 
was in use for liturgical psalmody in the fifth century A.D. 


$5. THE TITLE. 


To the Psalm is prefixed the title ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ (zpocevy?} Mavacoy) in Codex 
Alexandrinus (A); ‘The Prayer of Manasses the son of Hezekiah’ (mpocevy?) Maracoy tot viot 
‘E¢exiov) in Codex Turicensis (T); and in the editions of the Vulgate ‘The Prayer of Manasses, 
King of Judah, when he was holden captive in Babylon’ (Orato Manassae regis Juda cum captus 
teneretur in Batylone). 

There is no sufficient reason to call in question the correctness of the title. (1) The title is derived 
from the narrative in the Dzdascalia in which the Prayer has been incorporated. (2) There is no 
evidence to show that the Prayer had existed before its inclusion in this Manasseh tradition. (3) 
Though it is noteworthy that the Prayer contains no mention of any proper name of personage or 
place, by which the legitimacy of the title might be confirmed, there are nevertheless to be found in 
it allusions which are most naturally interpreted on the assumption that the Prayer is put into the 
mouth of Manasseh, King of Judah. Thus, (a) the speaker describes himself as ‘weighed down with 
chains’, xataxapnrépevos ToAA® ctdnpy (ver. 10): (8) he dwells with emphasis upon his many sins in 
past time, #uaprov trep apiOudv Wappov Oaddcons .. . and rAnOovs Tov abixtov pov (ver. 9): (Cc) he 
makes particular mention of the forms of idolatrous sin whereby he had provoked the wrath of God, 
oTHoas PdeAvypata Kal TANOvYas TpocoyOicpara (ver. 10). 

The objection must be admitted for what it is worth that there is no reference to the Temple 
of Jerusalem or to the religious worship of Israel. But this omission is intelligible, if we are correct 
in assuming that the composer is concerned with the tradition of Manasseh’s repentance in its 
religious rather than in its historical bearings. 


$6. DATE OF COMPOSITION. 


It seems probable that the Drdascalia (lib. ii. 21), in which the Prayer was preserved, was com- 
posed in the first half-of the third century A.D. (F. X. Funk, Die Apostol. Konstitutionen, 1891, p. 50), 
and in Syria (zbid., p. 54). If we may assume that the author of the Didascalza borrowed from some 
Jewish, or Hellenistic, source the whole passage relating to Manasseh, then the Prayer, and the 
writing in which it stood, must have been well known in the beginning of the third century A.D. 
Its composition must be assigned to an earlier date than this. 

The inclusion of the Prayer among the liturgical Canticles in the Codex Alexandrinus implies 
a high degree of estimation; and if those Canticles were copied from a yet earlier MS., we might be 
justified in inferring that its adoption for liturgical use had its origin not later than in the fourth cen- 
tury, and that a considerable interval of time must have elapsed between its becoming known in the 
Eastern Church and its being transcribed for liturgical use in MSS. of Scripture. Perhaps, however, we 
cannot say more than that (1) ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ probably found its way into liturgical use 
after becoming known to the Church through the Didascalia: (2) that the citation, in the Didascalia, an 
of the long extract in which the Prayer occurs, points to an earlicr date for the period of its 
composition: (3) that the position of the Prayer, in a setting of passages cited from the Greek di 
versions of Kings and Chronicles, suggests that the Prayer itself is of considerably later date than 
the translations which were used as a framework into which the penitential Psalm was inserted. 





§ 7, ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. nt 


‘The Prayer of Manasses’ is too brief to admit of any degree of certainty in the reply to the 
question whether we have to do with a Greek original, or with a Greek translation from a Hebrew 
or Aramaic original.! If it be a translation, it deserves to rank high. But the general impression 


[There is, I think, one real piece of evidence on behalf of a Semitic original. This is to be found in ver. 7: | 

Ov, Kipte, KATA TO TAHOOS TIS xpnTTOTNTEs Tou enHyyEIA@ peTavoius aeaty rots HpapTyKOoLY Got f 

kat T@ TAYOE THY oikTIppay gov Gpwcas petavoway GpapTwdois cis ToTHpLAV. Ll 

_ Here petavotas apeow is clearly anomalous and unintelligible. Furthermore, if we compare the two o7ixor, we * 
discover that it is just this phrase that destroys the otherwise exact parallelism of the oriyo.. Originally the first line 
contained five elements parallel to the five elements still preserved in the second. Three of these still exist: xara 7. 
wANOos Tt. xpnatoTnTds cou || r. TAnOE 7. oikTippey Gov, ennyeidw || Speoas, 7. ypaptyxdow cor || GuaprwAois. Over against 
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produced by the flexible style and ample vocabulary favours the view that Greek is the language 
in which it was composed: and it receives further support from the consideration that the manner 
in which it is inserted in the Didascalia extract among quotations from the Greek renderings 
of Kings and Chronicles, combined with Greek - Haggadic" Additions, would suggest an originally 
Greek compilation. 

The language may be described as a good specimen of the koi dudAexros, and contains phrases 
which show the usual Semitic colouring, ¢.g. amd mpoodmov (ver. 3), évemwy cov (ver. 10), eis Tov alGra 
(ver. 13). The occurrence of such adjectives as auérpyros, dveétyviaoros, drundotatos, dotextos (v7. 6, 7), 
of such substantives as adyafwovvy (ver. 14), émayyeAia (ver. 6), Yraypos (ver. 8), and of such verbs as 
dvavevery (ver. 10), ateriCen (ver. 9), Karaxdunrew (ver. 9), would suggest a freedom from the usual 
restrictions of translation. 

The employment of phrases based on, or derived from,the LXX seems to indicate an acquain- 
tance with the Greek version rather than the work of an independent translator; e.g. 6 moujoas rév 
obpavév cat tiv yay obv Tavtt To Kéopw abraev (ver. 1), cf. Gen. i. 1, ti, 1: peravody ent xaxias arOpdmev 
(ver. 7), cf. Joel ii. 13: pm ocvramodéoys pe tals aroplas pov (ver. 13), cf. Gen. xix. 15: eis rév aidva 
pyvicas (ver. 13), cf. Ps. cii. (ciii.) Q: € rots xarwrdrots THs yijs (ver. 13), cf. Ps. cxxxvill. (CXXXix.) 15: 
nace 4 Svrapus TeV ovpaver (ver. 15), Cf. Ps. xxxii. (xxxiii.) 6. 

Strange constructions such as wpicas perdrowy . . . eis cwrnpiay (ver. 7); jpaprov bap apiOyor 
Wappor Oaddoons (ver. 9); eis TO avavedoat pe bnép Guaptiwr (ver. 10) ; KAirw yorv Kapdias pov(ver. 11); 
dua Tarrds Er Tals epats tis Cwys pov (ver. 15) seem to indicate the freedom of one who wrote in 
Greek. 

It has been strongly urged by Sir Henry Howorth that the current LX version of 2 Chronicles 
should be identified with the work of Theodotion; and that as we have ‘a free rendering of parts of 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah grouped round a fable (1 Esdras), and by the same hand a paraphrase 
of parts of Daniel, also with legendary additions’ (Thackeray, Gramaar of O.T. in Greck, p. 15), 
so we should be prepared to recognize in the Manasseh narrative, Prayer. and Additions, preserved 
in the Didascalia a reproduction of the original LXX version, for which the more literal version 
of Theodotion was afterwards substituted. 

This view has been supported in Old Test. and Semitic Studies in Memory of W.R. Harper: 
Apparatus for the Lextual Criticism of Chronicles, Esra, Nehemiah, by C. C. Torrey (Chicago, 
1908). 


$8. THe THEOLOGY OF ‘TITE PRAYER OF MANASSES’. 


The two main religious ideas which pervade the Prayer are (1) the infinite compassion of the 
Almighty, and (2) the efficacy of true repentance. 

The opening Invocation portrays in striking terms the Omnipotence of the Deity, and this 
leads up to the consideration of the yet nobler attributes of His mercy and goodness (vv. 6-7). An 
effective prelude is thus furnished to the sinner's confession of his iniquities, the climax of which had 
been reached by his having set up idolatrous abominations. The glory of God and the abasement of 
the sinner having thus been set over against one another in sharpest contrast, the way is prepared for 
the ardent supplication for forgiveness which occupies the remainder of the Prayer. 

| The reader should take notice of the emphasis laid upon the Israelite patriarchs and their true 


spiritual lineage. The God of ‘ our fathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob’ (ver. 1) is ‘the God of the 
‘righteous seed’ (ver. 1) and ‘of the righteous’ (ver. 8). The Patriarchs had not sinned against God 
(ver. 8). Those only were the righteous seed who had not yielded to idolatry. The range of view 
of the Psalmist is limited: it has regard to the sin of idolatry and to the pardon of the repentant 











ueTavotay ... eis owrnpiay in the second line we have the corrupt phrase peravotas apeow in the first, which on the 
‘analogy of the former phrase should obviously be a@eow . .. cis peravocav. If we ask how this corruption arose I reply that 
nt is possible to explain it as due to a transposition of nnieind (= cis peravotay) from the end of the line to the place 
mmediately after amp (= deo). In this new position the translation rendered wN> amp by peravoias 


ifcow—a rendering that is quite possible though wrong in this context. On the order of the Greek cf. ver. 11 Ts 
‘apa gov xpyoréryTos. Thus we should read: 


‘Thou, O Lord, according to thy great goodness hast promised forgiveness to them that have sinned against 
thee that they may repent ; 
; And in the multitude of thy mercies hast appointed repentance unto sinners that they may be saved.” 
If the above evidence is valid, then we can also recover the right rendering of ver. 4 Ov mévra Gpiower Kai Tpéper 
76 mpoowrov Svvapews cov. Here the two verbs should be taken together. Then 6v... ava mpoca@mov dvvapews gov 1s 


pure Hebraism = son wpb ++ ALN. Hence render— 





‘Before whose power all things shudder and tremble.’—GEN. Ep.] 
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idolater. But a warning seems to be conveyed against the notion that Divine acceptance was 
ensured by Jewish lineage. The same note is struck, though it may not ring so clear, as in Luke 
iii. 8: ‘Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of repentance, and begin not to say within yourselves, 
We have Abraham to our father.’ Cf. John viii. 39; Rom. ix. 6, 7. 

Other points, characteristic of Jewish religious thought and deserving of attention. are the 
following : 

(a) supernatural efficacy ascribed to the sacred Name (ver. 3); 

(2) the statement that ‘ repentance’ is appointed by God for certain persons, and not for others 
ver. 8); 
s the representation of the under-world (S/co/, or Hades) as a region containing various grades 
of remoteness from the light of heaven (ver. 11) ; 

(d) the description of the angels as the ‘host of heaven’ (i) 80rapts rGv ovpaver, ver. 15). 


$9. VERSIONS. 


(a) ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ was never included in the LXNX version of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. Its position among ‘the Canticles’ appended to the Psalter, in certain MSS., is due to 
liturgical reasons. 

The Greek text was first printed by R. Stephanus in his edition of the Vulgate. ‘The Prayer’ 
follows 2 Chron.; and a short Preface contains this sentence : ‘Graecam hance Manassae regis Iuda 
orationem, nunquam antehac excusam, peperit tibi, candide lector, bibliotheca Victoriana.’ 

It does not appear in the majority of the printed editions of the LXNX. In the Complutensian 
Polyglott (1514-17) it is printed in small type, in Latin, at the end of 2 Chron. It was not con- 
tained in the Sixtine edition (1586-7) of the LXN; nor does it appear in the editions of Holmes 
and Parsons, or of Tischendorf. 

In Walton's Polyglott (although not mentioned in the index of contents) it is found in vol. iv (the 
Apocrypha) placed before 3 Esdras, and is printed both in Greek and in Latin. The note is prefixed: 
© Orationem Manassae regis Iudae Graece non extare affirmatur in praefatione Bibl. Vulg. Lat. Edit. 
Antwerp. 1645. Quam tamen Graece iuxta exemplar Bibliothecae Victorianae in Bibliis latinis 
Roberti Stephani, Edit. 1540, fol. 159 excusam atque insuper in MS. A post Psalmos inter Cantica 
exaratam invenimus: ipsamque hic subiunximus.’ The variants of Cod. A are recorded. 

On the other hand, it is found in three reprints of the Sixtine edition, that of Frick (1697), 
that of Reineccius (1730), and that of Kirchner (1750). It was also included in Grabe’s edition of 
the LXX, following Codex Alexandrinus. But there was no foundation for the note: ‘ Tpooevyy 
Maraco#, 2 Paral. cap. xxxiii iuxta quaedam exemplaria ’ (1817, iv. 165). This statement has led 
to a very general misapprehcnsion. No ancient Greek MSS. of 2 Chron. xxxili exist containing 
‘Oratio Manassis’.* 

(0) The Latin. As it was not extant in the Hebrew or the Greek Bible, it was not included in 
the work of Jerome. In all probability he was not aware of its existence. Otherwise, he would 
scarcely have failed to make some allusion to it in the passage referring to the repentance of 
Manasseh: ‘ Legimus Manassem post multa scelera et post captivitatem in Babylone egisse poeni- 
tentiam et ad meliora conversum Domini misericordiam consecutum. Unde et fidei suae, per quam 
crediderat Deo, filium vocavit ésérvpor, id est Ammon’ (/x Sopheniam Liber I, ed. Migne, P.L., 
vi, § 675, p. 1340). 

At what date the Latin version, which is a good specimen of translation, was made is not 
known. It is probably much later than Jerome’s version. The Prayer, however, is very commonly 
found in mediaeval MSS. of the Vulgate, immediately after 2 Chronicles, and often with the title 
‘Oratio Manassae’. 

In his Septuagintastudien, iii, p.20, Nestle states that he had been assured both by Ph. Thielmann 
in Landau and by S. Berger in Paris that, so far as they knew, there was no MS. of the Vulgate 
containing ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ of an earlier date than the middle or first third of the thirteenth 
century. A list of fifteen Latin MSS. inthe British Museum containing ‘ The Prayer of Manasses’ at 
the end of Chron. has been most kindly furnished me by Mr. J. P. Gilson of the MS. Department; 
all belong to the thirteenth century. It would be extremely interesting to know whether there 
exists any copy of the Vulgate containing 2 Chron. followed by ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ which 
is of an earlier date. It is also an at present unsolved problem to determine the influence which from 
the beginning of the thirteenth century led to the common inclusion of the Prayer in the Latin 
Scriptures. 

An eleventh-century MS. of the Mozarabic Psalter gives a text which differs considerably from 


' See the valuable discussion in Nestle’s Sepfuagintastudien, iii, pp. 6-22. Stuttgart, 1899. 
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that in the thirteenth-century Latin Bibles, and with the title ‘Oratio Manasse Regis De Libro 
Paralipomenon’. See below, Note B. 

The three Latin MSS. (Colbert 273, Colbert 933, Remig. 4) which Sabatier collated with the 
Clementine Vulgate for his Bz6l. Sacr. Lat. Vers. Ant. (iii. 1038 sq.) belong to the same period, and 
have no special claim to distinction (see Fritzsche, Libri Apoc. ct. Test. Pracfat.. p. 15). 

It was printed in the Latin Bible of Stephanus (1540) together with the Greek text, and it appeared 
also in Joh. Brentius’ edition of the Vulgate (Leipzig, 15.44), in two columns, one in Greek, the other 
in Latin, side by side. 

The edition of the Vulgate issued by Sixtus V (1590) did not contain the Prayer! But in the 
revised edition of Clement VIIT (1592) it was inserted, together with 3 and 4 Esdras, as an appendix 
after the New Testament. The Praefatio ad Lectorem written by Cardinal Bellarmine contains the 
following statement: ‘ Porro in hac editione nihil non canonicum, nihil adscititium, nihil extraneum, 
apponere visum est; atque ea causa fuit, cur libri ili et iv Esdrae inscripti, quos inter canonicos libros 
sacra Tridentina Synodus non annumeravit, ipsa etiam Manassae regis Oratio, quae neque hebraice 
neque graece quidem exstat, neque in manuscriptis antiquioribus invenitur, neque pars est ullius 
canonici libri,extra canonicae Scripturae seriem posita sint.’ This statement, as Sir Henry Howorth 
has pointed out (Soc. £261. Arch. vol. xxxi, pt. 3, p. go), * was probably unwittingly taken over from 
the Dominican Pagnini’s revised version of the Vulgate which was published in 1527, before Stephen 
had published his Bible. In Pagnini’s edition the Prayer is put at the end of 2 Chronicles, and is 
headed: “Oratio Manasse regis Iuda quae neque in Hebraeo neq. in Graeco habetur.”’ 

In modern Greek Bibles ‘The Prayer of Manasseh’ has a place immediately after the Books 
of Chronicles (e.g. St. Petersburg, 1876). 


§$ ro. SYRIAC VERSION. 


An account of the Syriac Version of the Prayer appeared in Hermathcna xxxvi, 1910, from the 
competent pen of Professor George Wilkins, of Trinity College, Dublin. In his article he published 
a collation of a Paris MS. (Aue. fonds 2, Biblioth. Nat., Syr. 7) which is probably a transcript of the 
Syriac MS. (Vat. viii) written by Sergius Risius, Maronite Archbp. of Damascus, circ. 1610, 

The Syriac Version of the Dédascalia is preserved, according to Professor Wilkins, in the 
following four MSS. : 

(1) Cod. Syr. 62 (= Saint Germain 38), Paris, ninth century, = P. 

(2) Harris Codex (Mrs. Gibson’s Horae Semiticae), eleventh century, = H. 

(3) University Library, Cambridge, thirteenth century, = C. 

(4) Cod. Borgia, Museo Borgia, Rome. 


$11. OTHER VERSIONS. 


Armenian MSS. of the O. T. Scriptures contain the Prayer among the Canticles appended to the 
Psalter. 

It is also stated to occur in the old Slavonic Version (cf. article by Sir Henry Howorth, Soc. 
Bibl. Arch., March, 1909, p. 9°). 

It is found appended to the Psalter in the Ethiopic Version of the Vsalms (ed. Ludolf. 
Frankfort, 1701). 

And the Ethiopic Version of the Apostolical Constitutions (ed. Thomas Pell Platt, London, 
1834) contains the Prayer. 

Sie. TEXT. 


The principal authorities for the text are (a) the two Greek uncial MSS. Alexandrinus 
and Turicensis ; (4) the Latin and Syriac Versions ; (c) the Afostolzcal Constitutions and Didascalia. 

The text of cursive MSS., containing the Canticles appended to the Psalter, has yet to be 
Critically investigated. 

The MSS. of the Afostolical Constitutions are given by Pitra in his Jurts Ecclestastici Historia 
et Monumenta, tom. 1, p. 163 (Romae, 1864). Pitra himself seems to have relied especially upon 
| ‘Vatic. 1” (= Vatic. 839, f- 1-175, saec. x, membr.), and ‘ Vatic. 2’ (= Vatic. 1506, f. 1 ad. 77, 
‘a. 102.4 membr.). 

The important edition by P.de Lagarde, Lipsiae, 1852, contains an apparatus criticus, 

The old edition of Cotelerius (1672) is well worth consulting. 





1 The Bull of Sixtus V (Aeternus ile), by which it was prefaced, had simply this allusion: ‘ Orationem Manassae, 
quae neque in Hebraeo, neque in Graeco textu est, neque in antiquioribus manuscriptis Latinis exemplaribus reperitur ; 
sed in impressis tantum post librum secundum Paralipomenon affixa est, tanquam insutam, adiectam et in textu 
sacrorum librorum locum non habentem repudiavimus.’ 
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The principal problems presented by the text of ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ are to be found in: 

(1) ver. 7; the additional clauses found in the Latin and in the Afostol. Cons?. at the close of 
the verse ; ; ; : 

(2) ver. 9 ; additional clause in the Syriac Version and in the Mozarabic Psalter ; 

(3) ver. 10; various readings arising from the obscurity of the verb dvavetdoar; 

(4) ver. 10; the gloss added in Cod. T (nq Toujoas TO O€Anpa wou Kat prdd£as Ta TpooTaypara cov) 
and the Latin. 


$13. ENGLISH VERSIONS. 


‘The Prayer of Manasses’ was not included in Coverdale’s Bible, 1535. But it appears in 
Cranmer’s Bible (Grafton), 1539 (being given a place in the Apocrypha after‘ Bel and the Dragon’ 
and before 1 Maccabees), and in the subsequent editions (1541, 1549, 1562, 1566). 

It receives the same position in the Bishops’ Bible, rst ed., 1568. It does not appear in the 
Genevan version. In the ‘ Authorized’ (1611) and ‘ Revised’ versions it stands between ‘ Bel and the 
Dragon’ and 1 Maccabees. 

In the Douai Bible of 1609 the Prayer precedes 2 Esdras and follows 2 Maccabees. It is 
headed by the note: ‘ The Prayer of Manasses, with the second and third Bookes of Esdras, extant 
in most Latin and Vulgare Bibles, are here placed after al the Canonical Bookes of the Old 
Testament, because they are not received into the Canon of Divine Scriptures by the Catholique 
Church.’ 


In Luther’s Bible it stands at the end of the Apocrypha, after the Additions to Daniel. 


SUMMARY OF THE PRAYER. 


(1) Zhe Invocation: (a) O God of Israel (ver. 1), Lord and Creator of the Universe (vv. 2, 3), 
infinite in power (ver. 4) and in anger against the sinner (ver. 5); (6) infinite also in mercy (ver. 6), 
Thou hast proclaimed forgiveness for repentance, and appointed me the sinner unto repentance 
(vv. 7, 8). 

(2) The Confession: my sins are innumerable; I am unworthy to look upwards: I am justly 
punished, loaded with chains, in misery (vv. 9~11). 

(3) The Entreaty: \ beseech Thee (ver. 11); I acknowledge all (ver. 12); grant pardon ; con- 
sume me not; nor let Thine anger burn for ever (ver. 13). 

(4) The Ascription: Thou, the God of them that repent, wilt graciously save me (ver. 14); and 
I will praise Thee for ever. 


(5) Dexology: Angels hymn Thy praises; Thine is the glory for ever (ver. 15). 


Al, Note on the Latin MSS. containing the Prayer of Manasses, 


In the British Museum, the following MSS., all of the thirteenth century, contain the Prayer of Manasses 
at the end of 2 Chron. : 
(1) Add. 31,831 (f. 271 B): early thirteenth century. 
(2) Eg. 2867. 
[3 Lansd. 453: first half of thirteenth century. Does not contain Prayer, but has marginal note on 
f. 127 B: ‘M[inJus Oracio Manassé regis qué sic incipit “ Domine deus. . .”’| 
4) Stowe r. 
{3 Harl. 1748 (f. 130). 
(6) Royal 1 A. viii (f. 155). 
(7) eee ve 
(8) ,, 1A. xix. (f. 106 B, insertion by a different hand). 
9) » 1.4, (£106 B). 
(10) Burn 3 (f 390 B). 
(11) ,, +10 (f. 232 B). 
(12) Ar. 303 (f. 166). 
(13) Add. 28,626 (f. 210). 1 
(G44), 35,085 (f. 228 B): A.D. 1233-53. 
(15) » 37,487. 


B. Vosarabic Psalter: Eleventh ()-Century MS. of Prayer of Manasses. 


In the ‘Mozarabic Psalter (MS. British Museum, Add. 30,851) edited by J. P. Gilson, M.A., of the 
Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum’, vol. xxx of the Henry Bradshaw Society (London, 1906), 
Canticum xxii contains Ovatio ATanasse Regis De Libro Paralipomenon 7-15; and the text differs sufficiently 





1 For this list I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Gilson. 
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widely from that which is found in the Latin Bibles to justify its transcription here (‘the character of the 
handwriting’, says Mr. Gilson in the Prefatory Note (p. viii), ‘points to the eleventh century as the date at 
which the MS. was written’). 

XNII [Canticum] Oratio Manasse Regis De Libro Paralipomenon. 

Antiphona. *Peccabi domine peccaui et iniquitatem meam ego agnosco.* 

Deus altissimus magnanimis . miserator et multe misericordie . patiens super mala hominum. 

Tu ergo domme secundum multitudinem bonitatis tue promisisti imdulgentiam et remissionem delin- 
quentibus tibi . et habundantia misericordie tue statuisti penitentiam peccatoribus ad salutem. 

Tu ergo domine deus iustorum . non posuisti penitentiam iustis tuis Abraham Ysaac et Iacob . qui non 
peccauerunt tibi. sed posuisti penitentiam mihi peccatori. 

Quoniam super numerum arene maris habundauerunt iniquitates mee . et non est declinatio delictorum 
meorum. 

Et nunc iuste contineor . (et)* digne comprimor percurbat(u)s (in)? multis vinculis ferreis . ad non 
engendum caput. 

Quoniam non sum dignus aspicere et videre altitudinem celi . pre iniustitiis meis. 

Quoniam irritabi furorem tuum . et fect malum coram te. 

Statuens abominationes . et multiplicans odiositates. 

Et nunc flecto genua cordis mei . precans a te bonitatem. 

Peccaui domine peccaui . et imiquitatem meam ego agnosco. 

Ne perdas me cum iniquitatibus meis . neque in finem iratus contineas mala mea neque condemnaueris 
me cum (h)is * qui sunt in inferiora terre. 

Tu es enim deus penitentium . ut in me hostendas bonitatem tuam. 

Indignum me saluabis secundum multitudinem misericordie tue. et glorificabo nomen tuum in omni 
uita mea, 
Quoniam te laudat omnis uirtus celorum . et tibi est gloria in secula seculorum. 


1 et] interlined. = percurbatus] z on erasure ; 2 interlined. * his] 4 interlined. 
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O Lord Almighty, *which art in heaven*, 
Thou God of our fathers, 
Of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob. 
And of their righteous secd : 
Thou who hast made the heaven and the earth, 
With all the array thereof: 
Who hast bound the sea by the word of thy command : 
Who hast shut up the Deep, and sealed it 
With thy terrible and glorious Name; 
Whom all things do dread ; yea, they tremble before thy power: 
For the majesty of thy glory cannot be borne, 
And the anger of thy threatening against sinners is unendurable: 


A = Codex Alexandrinus. T = Codex Turicensis. Const. Apost. = Constitutiones Apostolorum, lib. ii, cap. xxii 
(apud Cotelerium Patres Apostolict, tom. 1, p. 171; et apud Pitram Juris Eccles. Graecorum Historia et Monumenta, 
tom. i. 162). Syr. = Syriac Version. Lat. = Latin V ersion, in Vulgate. Moz. = Mozarabic Psalter: Canticum 
xxii, See Note B, above. 

TITLE. Cod. A H zpocevyn Mavacon: + tov wov E¢extcou T: Latin Ovatio dJanassie regis [uda cum caplus 
leneretur in Babylone I. exovparte om, T, Const. Apost., Syr.. Lat. 2 Cleheac iene ve eal odpaycapevos : 
+ aurmy T, Const. Apost., Lat. 4. Goetree: Gpicoe T, Const. Apost. 5. te xar. Some edd. de cae: vere et Lat. 


I. xupte wavtoxpatwp. On the opening words of this invocation, Compare 1 Chron, xvil. 24 xtpre wavtoxparwp Beis 
"Iopand Krk. (= 2 Sain. vil. 27). 

The reading ewovpame, omitted in Codex Turicensis, is possibly a gloss on TavToKpur@p. In the “Y pvos | éwbivas (the 
fourteenth of the "O.6at i im Codex Alexandrinus) we find an elaborate ascription, KU; pe Baorhev € evrovpane Océ Trarnp emouparte. 

6 bees ray marepov. Cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 18 xipie 6 Beds AB. x. Io. x. "lo. rev matépwr por. 

Tov onéppatos atray tov oixaiov. The writer implies the distinction between the true seed of the Patriarchs (‘the 
righteous ’, ef. v. 8) and the nominal, which is found in Tobit xiii. 9, 13: ‘O Jerusalem, the holy city, he will scourge 
thee for the works of thy sons, and will again have mercy ez ¢he sons of the righteous” ‘ Rejoice and be exceeding 
glad for ¢he sons of the righteous” ‘Ne are reminded of St. Paul: ‘ For they are not all Israel, which are of Israel ; 
neither, because they are Abrahain’s seed, are they all children ’ (Rorn. ix. 6). 

eG Toujoas «th. This verse is based upon the LXX of Gen. i. 1 €v dpyy éeroincey 6 Oebs Tov obpavéy Kai THY yy, and 
Gen. ll. I xat ovverehégOnouy 6 otpavos Kat 1 yy Kat mas 6 Kéopos at7@v. Cotelerius, commenting on these words, cites 
‘ Theophanes Cerameus Homulia’ §6 xéapos cat 7 Tov Kaddous appovia cat Sraxdopyots Kata TO Upiegeron év 36n Mavacon. 
“O roujoas 7. otpavoy kK. Tt. yn ov TarTt 7@ Kéopo abtoy (Patres A postolici, vol. i, p. 150). 

ou Tavti T@ Kogpe atrev. Latin ‘cum omni ornatu eorum”. The word xcopos is here evidently introduced from 
the LXNX of Gen. ii. 1, and may be regarded as an indication that the Prayer was written in Greek. The precise 
meaning of xécpos is not certain. The fact, that in Gen. ii. 1 xdopos = N2¥ ‘host’, causes Ryssel to consider that the 
reference is to ‘ the host of heaven’, i.e. ‘the stars’, as e.g. in Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3; Isa. xl. 26; Ps. xxxiii. 6. But in 
the first three passages the words ‘of heaven’ are added; in Isa. xl. 26 ‘the host’ of the stars is clearly meant. 
Here the word xéopos is followed by airov, by which, strictly speaking, is denoted zy» yyy, as well as rér otpaver. 
On the other hand, the literal renderings ‘ ornament? (R.V.) or ‘ order’ (R.V. marg.) are too limited; and the second 
alternative, ‘array,’ seems best to combine the ideas of splendour and orderliness. 

3. 6 meSycas krX. There is a reference here to the passages in the O. T. describing the power of the Almighty m 
restraining the sea within its bounds, and in imprisoning the waters of the Abyss. See especially Job xxxviii. 8, 10. 11: 
‘Or who shut up the sea with doors, when it brake forth ... when I .. . prescribed for it my decree, and set bars and 
doors, and said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further.’ Ps. civ. 9: ‘Thou hast set a bound that they may not pass 
over; that they turn not again to cover the earth.’ 

6 kreioas ri GBvocov. &Bvoces is the rendering of DIN in Gen. i. 2, vii. 11, viii. 2. Here it evidently denotes the 
subterranean watery depths He which the ancient Israclites believed the anh to be upheld. (Ge Apoc. ix, I «Acts 
tou dpearos rhs aBvacov, and xx. 3 Kat éBadev avrov eis tHy GBvocov Kat Exdecev Kai cotppayey exdvw avrov, where We 
may observe the association with Kheisw and odpayiter. 

obpaywdpevos. Cf. Job ix. 7, ‘which commandeth the sun ... and sealeth up the stars’ The seal denoted 
possession, security, and inviolability. 

evddo&m. Cf. Tob. viii. 5 ro dvopat wou 16 Gyov Kai évdoEov. The rabbinic belief in the magical efficacy residing in 
the sacred Name is here referred to. Solomon was reputed to have wrought miracles by a “seal engraved with * the 
Tetragrammaton. Cf. Sirach xlvii. 18 and Gittin 68 a. The Name was often mentioned as the embodiment of power 
and attributes. Cf. Baruch iii. 5. 

4. dy wavra pitre. For pirrew with acc. cf. Judith xvi. 10 éhpifav Mepoa ri rodpav aris. 

ad mpoowov xrh. Latin has ‘a vultu virtutis tuae ’. It admits of doubt whether this phrase simply amplifies the 


object of the verb expressed in Gy = °3531) ‘in the presence of’; or whether it introduces a fresh thought, ‘ because 
of’, ‘ by reason of’ (= “2512). In the former case it would grammatically be closely conjoined with @pirree and T pe pers 
in the latter case it would introduce with rpéyee an explanatory clause. See, however, note on p. 615. 
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Infinite and unsearchable is thy merciful promise ; 
For thou art the Lord Most High, of great compassion, 
long-suffering and abundant in mercy, and repentest thee 
for the evils of men. 
*Thou, O Lord, according to thy great goodness hast promised repentance and forgiveness to 
them that have sinned against thee ; and in the multitude of thy mercies hast appointed 
repentance unto sinners, that they may be saved.* 

























J. oTt au: au yap T: guoniam tu Lat. om. vyteros Const. Apost., Syr. om. cue’ Const. Apost. om. xae* T, Moz. 
Insert *ov kupee .. . cornptav* Const. Apost., Syr., Lat., Moz.: om.AT 8. epou: pr. ew T, Const. Apost. ; Lat. Jropter me 


5. dorextos, The Latin renders by *importabilis’. The adjective does not occur inthe LNX. Hesych. aOTEKTOS, 
adapntos, aBaotaxros. Cf. Aesch. Fragment 220. 
q peyadonpenia THs dofys cov. The phrase is evidently derived from Ps. cxliv. (cxlv.) 5 my peyadorperiay ris O0Ens 
THs Gytoovrgs cov, and 12 Kai THy Sd£av ts peyadompenias tys Baodeins cov. 
avumeatatos. Latin * insustentabilis’. An adjective of rare occurrence in the LXN: cf. Ps. cxxiii. (cxxiv.) ; 
2 Macc. 1. 13, vill. 5. Cf. Symmachus in Job iv. 11, ix. 19; Ps. lxxxv. (Ixxxvi.) 1.4; Prov. xvi. 27. 
6. dperpyroy. Another uncommon adjective in the LXX. Cf. Isa. xxii. 18 ; Baruch iii. 25 ; 3 Macc. iv. 17. 
te xa. The reading of some editions, dé xai, and the Latin, seems to deserve support on internal grounds. 
(1) At this point the mai subject which occupies the thought of the Prayer, i.e. the mercy of God, is first reached. 
The power (v. 4), the majesty and the wrath (v. 5), have been described ; but here, in v. 6, another note of infinite 
graciousness is to be recorded. (2) The variation of thought between the two adjectives, duerpyros and dveétyviacros, 
is not sufficient to make the re prefixed to the xai strongly preferable. 
dve£txviaotoy, Latin ‘investigabilis’.. In LNX Job v. 9, ix. 10. Comp. Rom. xi. 33; Eph. iii. 8. 
Td €heos TIS EmayyeNias cov, ‘the mercy of thy promise’, or ‘thy merciful promise’, referring to the promise ot 
forgiveness to them that repent implied in wv. 8, 11, 13, which forms the nucleus of the prayer. 
enayyeAias, emayyedia, in the sense of ‘promise’ or ‘ declaration’, is a common word in the N.T., e.g. Luke 
xxiv. 49; Acts i. 4, 1. 33-9; Rom. iv. 13-14, and often in Ep.to Heb. But it occurs rarely in LNX, e. g. 1 Esdrasi.7; 
Esther iv. 7; Ps. lv. (Ivi.) 8; Amos ix. 6; 1 Mace. x. 15; 4 Macc. xii. 9. 
7. Gr. ov (Or, av yap). The present verse develops the claim to the Divine mercy. It appeals to the language which 
would be familiarly known trom passages in the O. T, 
tyores. The omission of this adjective by Const. Apost. and Syr. has been explained on the ground that it is 
out of place at the head of a list of epithets of a moral character and bearing upon the mercy and forbearance of the 
Almighty: ‘ At in Editionibus, in Horologio, et in quinque MSS. Regiis, ob yap ef xvpios vyeoros’ (Cotelerius). The 
passage in Ps. xcvil. 9, For thou, Lord, art most high above all the earth,’ has led to the insertion in Latin texts 
of ‘super omnem terram’. 
edondayxvos. Not found in LXN; Eph. iv. 32 (Robinson, ad /oc.); 1 Pet. i. 8. 
eVaTAayxros krA. In this rehearsal of the merciful attributes of Jehovah we have the key to the whole Prayer of 
Repentance. The language reminds us of Exod. xxxiv. 6; Ps. cxxxvi. 15; Joel ii, 12, 13; Jonahiv.2. Of these 
passages, the words of the prophet Joel are probably uppermost in the author's mind, For (1) it is a classical appeal 
for repentance, and hence would be appropriate to the subject of the Prayer; and (2) the expression peravody emi kaxiaey 
is derived from the LXX of Joel ii. 12,13. The passage runs as follows: ‘ Yet even now, saith the Lord, turn ye unto 
me with all your heart, and with fasting, and with weeping, and with mourning ; and rend your heart, and not your 
garments, and turn unto the Lord your God: for he is gracious, and full of compassion, slow to anger, and plenteous 
In mercy, and repenteth him of the evil’ (LXN.X peravoay emi Kaxias). 
emi kaxiaus avOpwrwv. Latin ‘et poenitens super malitias hominum’. The word xextars seems to be borrowed 


from the LNX of Joel. The prophet’s own phrase ‘ of the evil’ (7977 by) had reference to ‘ the evils’ of calamity 
which befell the people as the punishment for their sims. But the LXNN rendered by xaxia, which ordinarily denotes 
‘wickedness’ (Lat. ‘malitia’), the source of sorrows; and not by za kaka = ‘evils’, or wa/a, as the consequence 
Jof sin. The common meaning of caxiae may be illustrated from Gen. vi. § (LN) exAn@uvOqoar ai xaxiat Tov avOparor, 
in which context it ‘repented’ the Lord that He had made man, because the wickedness of men was increased. 
| But xaxiae may have reference to the punishment arising from the sin: 1 Chron. xxi. 15 eidev xipros Kab perepednOn ent 
77 xaxia ; Jonah iii. 10 perevdnoer 6 Oeds ext TH Kaxia (Cf. Iv. 2); Matt. vi. 34 dpxeroy 77 pepe y Kaxia atrys. Probably an 
intentional contrast is here drawn between the perdrora ascribed to the Almighty (cf. Gen. vi. 6; £ Sam. xv. 113 2 Sam. 
{xxiv. 16), in His pity relenting towards suffering, which is sin’s penalty ; and the peravoca of the sinner for his own sin 
which calls down Divine judgement. The addition to the text contained in Const. Apost. and in the Latin, though 
omitted in Codd. A and T, is an important expansion of the main theme of repentance. It particularizes the promise 
(emayyedia, v. 6) as one that proclaimed ‘forgiveness of repentance’, i.e. forgiveness of sin, to the repentant 
‘Sinner ; it decrees for sinners the duty of repentance, with a view to their being saved. If only a gloss, it constitutes 
ya very substantial addition to the Prayer. But it is, more probably, part of the original document. (1) It was very 
possibly accidentally omitted, because these two erie: both commence with the same words (61 av) as the preceding 
stixes. (2) Arguing from the contents of the passage, it is more reasonable to suppose that such remarkable phrases 
IAs ennyyeihw peravotus dbeow and opicas perarmay . .. cis cwrypiav should have been included in the original Psalm, 
jthan that they should have been inserted as a gloss, (3) Against their being a gloss, it is to be observed that the 
ext verse, ob oby ... ob €O0v peravuray KrA., Seems to imply some such sentence, and would not follow so naturally 
{pon petavowy ent Kaxias avOparwr. : oe : ie : 
peravoins adeow. Latin ‘ poenitentiam et remissionem", The Mozarabic Psalter, indulgentiam et remissionem, 
woids the difficulty by a paraphrase. The introduction of perdvora with empyyctkw seems at first sight incongruous. 
The ‘ promise’ of decors is conditional upon perdvora. The object of the Prayer is to unite the two ideas of the 
inner’s repentance and the Divine pardon as closely as possible. For general sense compare Luke v. 32. For 
restoration of the text on the basis of a Semitic origina! see note on pp. 614, 615. peraveu in the LNA, Prov. xiv. 
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Thou, therefore, O Lord, that art the God of the righteous, hast not appointed repentance unto 
the righteous, unto Abraham, and Isaac and Jacob, which have not sinned against thee : 
But thou hast appointed repentance unto me that am a sinner ; 
For ‘he sins I have sinned ave more in number than the sands of the sea. 
For my transgressions were multiplied, O Lord: 
My transgressions were multiplied, 
And I am not worthy to behold and see the height of heaven by reason of the multitude of mine 
iniquities. 
*And now, O Lord, I am justly punished and deservedly afflicted ; 
For lo! I am in captivity,* 
Bowed down with many an iron chain. 
So that I cannot lift up mine head by reason of my sins, 
g. om: om. T, Const. Apost. pool: + xe exdnOuvay T 3 Lat. domine multiplicatae sunt xupte eA Ouvav at 
aropia pou Const. Apost. oux evt Const. Apost. *And now ... captivity* insert Syr., “And now... 
afflicted* insert Moz., omit Codd., Const. Apost., Lat. 10, otdnpov Const. Apost. ; c1dypo T ; Lat. ferveo 
avaveyoar: pr. pn, om. ps T 3; Lat. ut son possim urep apaptioy Tyy Kehadny T, Syr., Lat. pot aveots: aveots pot T 


15; Sirach sliv. 16; Wisd. xi, 23, xi. 10, 19. For aqgeos cf. Isa, Ixi, 1 xnpugae atypadwrees adeow (11). For for- 
giveness through repentance see Hos. ii. 1-4, vi. 1 ff., xiv; Isa. i. 16 ff. ; Ezek. xviii. 21 ff. 

To TAnOet TeV oixrippoy cov, Cf. Kata Td mANOos Tov oixtippar Gov, Ps. 1. (li.) 1, Ixviil. (Ixix.) 19. 

opicas. Lat. ‘decrevisti’. Cf. 3 Macc. vi. 36 xotroy éptodpevor mepi TovTwy beapaiy, 

eis cwrnpiav (Lat. ‘in salutem’) after perdroa has a suggestion of N.T. phraseology. Cf. 2 Cor. vil. 10 7 yap xara 
Gedy AumH peTdvoav eis Gwtnpiay (Vulg. ‘ poenitentiam ...in salutem”) aperapeAnroy épyaterat. But both the idea and 
phraseology are pre-Christian: cf. T. Gad v. 7 9 ydp xara Oedy dAnOjs peravoa... ddyyet ... pods cwtnpiav. Had the 
author of the Prayer been a Christian, he could hardly have omitted a reference to ‘salvation through Jesus Christ’. 
There is no higher conception here than that of deliverance from the penalty of Divine wrath. 

8. 6 Geds rev Stxaiov. This is not a Biblical phrase. Compare with it v. 1 6 beds .. . Tov Omeppatos abr@y Tow Sixaiov. 
‘The nghteous’ are the elect Israel, as distinguished from the oi épaprwAoi, oi doePeis, of Gvopot. Compare the contrast 
in Luke xv. 7 between the ¢pzaprwAds and the dixacor. 

Tois oy Yuapryxéot got, The Patriarchs were invested with sinlessness in the estimation of the reverent few. 
Such treatment of patriarchal virtue was based on such passages as Gen. xvii. 17-19, xxii. 18, and Exod. xxxii. 13. 

em €pui Tt Gpuproho. Lat. ‘ propter me peccatorem’, Cf. Luke xviii. 13 6 Oeds, ikucOyTi pow To Gpaptoho, The 
article gives distinctiveness to the self-condemnation. 

9. 6m. The confession of his exceeding sinfulness occupies the following four verses, and, as the expression of 
repentance, forms the basis of entreaty for pardon. 

umep aptOpoy appou Oatdooys. The construction is obvious, though grammatically harsh: ‘to sin more than the 
number of the sand of the sea’ is equivalent to saying that it was easier to count the sands of the sea than the number 
of his offences. 

Wappos in the LXX is found only in Wisd. vii. 9 6 mas xpuods ev dyer abtijs Yappos. The nore common word is 
appos, as in Gen. xxxii. 12, xli. 49; Joshua xi. 4; Isa. x. 22; Hos. i. 10 (ii. 1). 

emhyOuray rk. Cf. Isa. lix. 12: ‘For our trangressions are multiplied before thee.’ 

zAnOvve. Used intransitively. 

ovux détos. Cf. Luke xv. 19, 21, which may be the origin here of the variant reading overt. 

arevicat, ‘to look at with intent gaze’. Lat. ‘intuer1’. The word is of rare occurrence in the LXX, 1 Esdras 
vi. 285 3 Macc. 11. 26. But in the N.T.- it is not infrequent, e.g. Acts i. 10, iii. 4, 12, vi. 15, vil. 55, &c. 

To typos rou otpavov. ‘The height of heaven’ is the Throne of the Most High. Cf. Isa. xxxviii. 14 e&eAerov yap 
pot ot obbadpoi rou Bdémew eis TO tos 7. obpavou mpos TOV KUpiov. For the thought see Ps. cxxiii. 1: ‘ Unto thee do I lift 
up mine eyes, O thou that sittest in the heavens.’ 

g, Io. Between v. 9 and v. 10 the Syriac version inserts the verse: ‘And now, O Lord, I am justly punished 
and deservedly afflicted; for lo! I am in captivity.” The Mozarabic Psalter reads: ‘Et nunc juste contineor, 
et digne comprimor.’ In favour of some such insertion there are certainly the following considerations: (1) v. 10 
opens with ju) xatakapwrépevos, which stands in no suitable relation either to v. 9, odx «ipi déos, or to the following 
clause, didrt mapapyia ; (2) the clause beginning with px) xaraxupntéperos has no main verb, and is grammatically 
disconnected ; (3) if there is any consistency in the arrangement of the crixot, it is noticeable that, whereas in 7.9 
we find a group of three orixor, (1) dere quaprov xrd., (2) Ste emAnOuvay xd. (3) Kal obx eipi xrA.. and in 
a. 10 € dea group of three orixot, (1) dire mopopytoa KTh., (2) Kai To wornpor KrA., (3) ornoas BdedAuyp. KT., and 
inv 11 a group of three oriyot, (1) Kai voy KAwo xrd., (2) fpdpryka krh., (3) Kat Tas dvopias xrd., this 
grouping breaks down in v. 10.26, xarakopatépevos xTA. and eis TO dvavetoar «tA. The reading of the Syriac 
and Mozarabic would thus supply grammatical coherency and rhythmical balance. Hence it is quite conceivable 
that they may have preserved the true text. Its opening words, xai voy, being identical with the opening of 7.11, 
may have led to the accidental omission. If genuine, it conveys a further reference to the position of the speaker as a 
captive in prison. There is, of course, another alternative, which is only conjectural, and yet 1s not altogether impossible, 
that the line xaraxapmrdpevos .. . oténp has been inserted to identify the utterer of the Prayer with Manasses; and that 
the following line, eis 7¢ . . . aveous, is a further expansion of the gloss. On the other hand, if xarexapmrépevos xTA. 1S 
original, the probability seems to be strong that some clause, like that of the Syriac version, has fallen out of the 
Greek text. 

10, Karaxapntépevos. If not conjoined to some clause such as that which the Syriac version supplies, the present 
clause follows very awkwardly upon what has gone before ; and grammatically the sentence is extraordinarily dis- 
Jointed and prolonged. In consequence, the Latin and the English version begin here a new sentence. 
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THe PRAYER OF MANASSES 16-1; 


Neither have I any respite: 
Because I provoked thy wrath, and did that which was evil in thy sight. 
*I did not do thy will, neither kept I thy commandments : * 
I set up abominations, and multiplied detestable things. 
And now I bow the knee of mine heart, beseeching thee of thy gracious goodness. 


tz Ihave sinned, O Lord, I have sinned, 

















And I acknowledge mine iniquities. 
But, I humbly beseech thee, 
Forgive me, O Lord, forgive me, 


eis TO. . aveois om. Const. Apost. *px romous to GeAnpa cov kar hudakus ra mpooraypara gov™ insert T and Lat. but not 
Moz. oTnoas ... mpocoxéiopata om. T II. xapdias : + pov T, Const. Apost. Lat. 


i 12. Eyw yiwwoKxw 
Codd. A T, Const. Apost., ed. Fritzsche : avayworxw Vulgo; Lat., Moz. agnosco 


13. atrovpa:...aves poe: om. Moz.: 








kaToxupnt. Lat. ‘incurvatus sum’. 
Ps. xii. (xlii.) 6, xl. (xliv.) 26. 

MOAA® Segum ordnp@. Latin ‘ multo vinculo ferreo’. Cf. 2 Chron, xxxiii. 11: ‘ The captains of the king of Assyria 
.-. took Manasseh in chains [Or, zth hooks], and bound him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon.’ ‘There is no 
sufficient reason to explain, as Zéckler and Ball, this sentence metaphorically of sin and its chains, like Ps. cvii. 10, 
* being bound in affliction and iron,’ The whole context of this verse is occupied, not with the iniquities that produced 
the punishment, but with the penalty, of a quite real and overwhelming kind, which had befallen the speaker. Again, 
the metapiorical use of iron chains applied to sin is not a common one ; and there is nothing in the character of the 
Prayer which would favour the theory of a metaphorical use of these simple words. 

The precise meaning of woAAo is doubtful ; it may either be rendered as if it were the same as roAdois deopois, oF 
the singular number may denote ‘a weighty chain’. For the use of meAvs with a singular substantive—most of the 
examples usually given are with an abstract noun—cf. v. 14 Kara 76 woAU €Aeds Gov. 


eis To dvavevant pe xrA. This is the most difficult expression in the whole Prayer, and the difficulty has given 
rise to the variety in the readings. 

dvavevew in the LXX is employed to translate jN!2 and N13 (Hiph.) in the sense of ‘to refuse’: cf. Exod. xxii. 17 ; 
Num. xxx.6; Neh.ix.17. Here, however, it is used in a sense that represents the physical motion of the verb (pevew) 
and the preposition (ava), and means ‘to incline upward’, as Ps. xl. 12, ‘ so that I am not able to look up.” We have, 
therefore, three alternative renderings: (1) Fritzsche, ‘so that I shake (my head) over my sins’ (cf. Polyb. xviii. 13. 3 
tvaveveuxos = ‘with the head up’; Dionys. Areop.; Basil, Ps. vii, p. 140; Chrys. De Zelo et Piet. (ap. Suicer.). 
(2) ets 76 with inf., equivalent to rot with inf. (= Hebr. j?2 with inf.) = *more bowed down .. . than to lift up my head, 
because of my sins’, in the sense of ‘ bowed down . .. so that I cannot lift up my head, or look upwards’. This gives 
a good sense, but grammatically it is a harsh construction. (3) eis 7d py dvarevout Thy Keadnr, as Cod. T, ‘so that 
I cannot lft up my head.’ This text is evidently emendational. The insertion of the yy gives the same sense as 
No. 2. So Latin, ‘ut non possim attollere caput meum.’ The omission of the whole line, eis vo... aveots, in Const. 
Apost. may have been due to the obscurity of the meaning ; but see note on vv. 9, lo above. __ = 

Gveots. Latin ‘respiratio’, in the sense of ‘release’, or ‘cessation’, or ‘relief’. Cf. LXX in 2 Chron, xxxiil. 15 ; 
1 Esdras iv. 62; 2 Esdras iv. 22. In the N.T. it occurs of St. Paul in prison, Acts xxiv. 23. Cf. 2 Cor. vii. 5. 

mapepyoca, The verb mapopyif(e, ‘to anger’, is of frequent occurrence in LXX with a personal object; e.g. 
Judges i. 12 rapapyioar toy xiptov. But there is no instance inthe LX X of the phrase here used, mapopyiCetv rév Gypsy Twos. 

The line py wouoas... 7a mpooraypara cov added by Codex Turicensis, and in the Latin version, ‘non feci 
voluntatem tuam et mandata tua non custodivi,’ seems certainly to be a gloss, expanding the words 76 wovnpov évemedy 
gou enuinga, It adds nothing to the sense of the verse, it overloads the arrangement of the lines, it places 1) mouoas 
immediately after ewoinca, and interposes a general negative between the assertion of wicked action (ra wompoy évamtdy 
cou exvigoa) and the statement of its most conspicuous instance of enormity. The line should not, therefore, be 
included in the text. : A 

otngas AdeAvypara xTA. Latin, ‘ statui abominationes et multiplicavi offensiones.’ Mozarabic, ‘ Statuens abomi- 
nationes et multiplicans odiositates.’ (33Avypa is the usual rendering in the LAN for 72)9N ‘abomination’. Cf. 
2 Kings xxi. 2: ‘And he (Manasseh) did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord, after the abominations of the 
heathen.’ zpocox@iopara is the word used for ‘ the abomination’ (]*9t’) of the Zidonians and of Moab in 2 Kings xxini. 
1379 “Aordpry mpocoyxGiopare Bidevior Kai 7 Napws mpocoxbicpart Moui3 Kar TO Moh xoA BSedtypare vier "Apper, On 
the outrages committed by Manasseh upon the worship of Jehovah and upon the Temple at Jerusalem see 2 Chron. 
xxxili., 1-9. ; ; 

VI. xai puy krA. The confession is complete ; the entreaty for compassion now begins. » : 

KAivw yoru xapdias. In the LXNX kaya is the regular verb to be used with 7a yévara, With xAivw we find another 
construction in 2 Esdras ix. 5 xAivw emi ra yovatrd pov. The heart of the suppliant is here represented as a person 
kneeling. For this personification of the heart cf. Rom. ii. 29, ‘circumcision is that of the heart.’ The teaching of 
the prophet Joel is perhaps still influencing the writer : ‘ Rend your heart, and not your garments’ (Joel 1. 13). 

Sespevos THs Mapa God XpnuTiryros, i.e. begging for the kindness which continually proceeds from thee. It is more 
than 79s xpnotérytés cov, while the Latin ‘ precans a te bonitatem ’ fails to reproduce the Greek idiom. ; 

12, nucprnka, The perf. tense gives the sense of the continued result of the sin, * 1 have sinned, and am in a state 
of sin.’ This is a different shade of thought from that of the aorist jyaproy (7. 9). For this acknowledgement of sin 
compare the cases of Balaam, Num. xxi. 34; Saul, 1 Sam. xv. 24, Xxvi. 215 David, 2 Sam. xii. 13. ‘ 

€yo. Emphatic: ‘!—the guilty one—am alone cognizant of my guilt, and therefore alone can perceive and 
acknowledge my transgression.” ae ; : ee 
ywooke. Latin ‘agnosco’. Cf. Ps. 1. (li.) 5 ‘ niquitatem meam ego cognosco . In this passage some editions 
have dvaywooxe. Cf. Ps. xix. 12 : ‘Who can discern his errors?’ Lee 
13. airotipa. The reading dA’, which is found in Cod. T and Const. Apost., expresses the fresh departure made at 
this point in the Prayer: ‘ Nevertheless, in spite of my sinfulness, I beseech,’ Xc. Latin, ‘ quare peto rogans te. 
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This verb is rare in the LXX, Ps. xxxvii. 6, lvi. (vii) 6; cf. Symmachus 
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THE PRAYER OF MANASSES 13-15 


And destroy me not with mine iniquities. 

Neither, in thy continual anger against me, 
Lay up evil in store for me: 

Nor pass thou sentence against me, 
When I am in the lowest parts of the earth. 

For thou, O Lord, art the God of them that repent ; 
And in me thou wilt show forth *all* thy goodness : 

For thou wilt save me, unworthy that I am, 
According to thy great mercy. 

And I will praise thee for ever all the days of my life: 
For all the host of heaven doth sing thy praise, 

And thine is the glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


aroupat: pr. add T, Const. Apost.; Lat. guave un: pr. xat T, Const. Apost.; Lat. ef ze ort au et xupte o Oeos 
AT: ort av eos beos Const. Apost. 14. ev enor AT 5 em epor Const. Apost. Seckns A T; See£ers Const. Apost. ; 
Lat. ostendes, ed. Fritzsche thy ayabwourny: pr. tacay T; Lat. emmem, ed. Fritzsche 15. ev rais npepacs 
AT: ev maoas tats nuepars Const. Apost.: Vulgo macas ras ypepas 


aves pot. The repetition of the prayer for forgiveness corresponds with the repetition of 7udpryxa in the previous 
verse. For aves cf. Ps. xxxviil. (xxxix.) 13 aves pot va avayruEm = * O spare me, that I may recover my strength’. 

pay ouvarroéons pe tT. drop. p. The phrase is evidently based upon the LNX of Gen. xix. 15 iva pi) cuvarodn rais 
dvopias tis méhews. Cf. Wisd.x. 3. Used of persons, the same verb is found with pera and the gen., Ps. xxv. (xxvi.) 9 
fy ouvarroheoys pera doeBav THy Yruyiy pou 5 XXVI1. (XXVIII) 3 pera épyaCopevey dbixiay wn ovvarroheons pe. 

eis Tov aiwva pyvicas. Latin ‘in aeternum iratus’. Another phrase borrowed from the LXX: Ps. cil. (cii.) 9 
ovde ets roy aiava pnt; Jer. il. 12 od pnvie Umi eis Tov ai@va. 

tnpnoys Ta kaxa pot. Latin ‘reserves mala mihi’. The meaning is: ‘do not, by long-continued anger, retain, or 
lay up in store against me, the evils which I have deserved.’ 

ta xaxa : not the sins I have committed ; but the evils | have brought upon myself as the punishment of sin. 

karadtxdoys, ‘ pass sentence of condemnation upon.’ The verb renders the Hiph. of Yt’ in Ps. xxxvi. (xxxvil.) 33- 
The punishment of physical suffering, disease, want, injury, exile, was deemed to be inflicted for offences against the 
law of God. 

The Mozarabic Psalter renders ‘neque in finem iratus contineas mala mea neque condemnaueris me cum his qui 
sunt in inferiora terre’. : 

€v rows Karwrdros THs ys. This phrase renders JIN“NVNNA in the LAX of Ps. cxxxviil. (cxxxix.) 15, where 
Codd. A B read év rois xarwratois THs ys. In that passage, as in Isa. xliv. 23, the lowest region in the under-world of 
the departed is denoted by this term. It does not indicate the place of torment ; but rather the most remote and 
inaccessible locality in the unknown region of departed spirits. Here, as in Ps. cxxxvili. (cxxxix.) 15, the meaning is: 
‘When I am most remote, and abide in the lowest parts of the earth, condemn me not.’ ‘ Do not prolong, or delay, the 
punishment of my sins, so that they may be visited upon me, however inaccessible in the lower world.’ The other 
rendering, ‘nor condemn me to (i. e. for punishment in) the lowest parts of the earth’, follows the Latin, ‘neque damnes 
me in infima terrae loca.’ ‘ The lowest regions’ were not a locality of torment, like the mediaeval hell, but the most 
inaccessible place in the shadowy under-world. 

14. 6 cds rw peruvoovrtav. Another Divine title, which does not elsewhere occur in Holy Scripture. 

cies or Sei~ns. The former reading gives the simplest meaning, and is supported by the Latin ‘ ostendes’ and 
Const. Apost. deiéns, which is read by Codd. A and T, is grammatically harsh. The subjunctive must be dependent 
on the pdéé in v. 13; but the prohibition closes with v. 13, and if in 7. 14 the positive side of the injunction is to be 
continued in the subjunctive, the construction is almost intolerable, especially with the clause ére ov. . . peravootyTey 
interposed. 

thy ayabaotvny. Cf. LXX in Judges ix. 163; 2 Chron. xxiv. 16. The insertion of zacav (Cod. T) is a very natural 
ainphification : Latin ‘omnem bonitatem tuam’. 

avaftov. <A rare adjective inthe LXX. See Esther viii. 13 ; Sirach xxv. 8; Jer. xv. 9. 

cwoes. The deliverance here contemplated is from the manifold punishment he had deserved. 

Kata To TOA €deds Gov. Cf. wv. 7. 

15. dia wavrés krA. Latin ‘semper omnibus diebus vitae meae’. Mozarabic Psalter, ‘in omni vita mea.’ The 
more usual phrase in the LAX would be macas nuepas tis Cans pov. Cf. Ps. xxii. (xxiti.) 6, xxvi. (&xvii.) 4, cxxvil. 
(cxxvill.) 5. 

_ maca 7 Sivayis Tay obpavev, Lat. ‘omnis virtus caelorum’, The meaning is ‘all the heavenly host of angelic 
beings’; and the phrase is probably derived from Ps. xxxii. (xxxiii.) 6 maca 4 Stvayis abrov. Cf. Dan. vill. 10. See 
2 Chron. xviii. 18, ‘all the host of heaven standing™6n his rtyl? hand and on his left?; and Luke ii. 13, ‘a multitude of 
the heavenly host praising God.’ 

kai gov €orw 1 d6€a eis rots atavas. A short concluding doxology reminding us of the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. vi. 13). 
For instances of Jewish doxologies cf. 1 Chron, xxix. 11; 1 Esdras iv. 59. 

Apw. For the liturgical use of Amen see 1 Chron. xvi. 36 = Ps. cvi. 48, Judith xiii. 20 (yévorro), Tobit viii. 8 ; 
and compare, in N. T. illustration of this usage, 1 Cor. xiv. 16 and Rev. v. 14. 











THE PRAYER OF AZARIAH AND THE SONG 
OrWHE THREE CHILDREN 


INTRODUCTION 


$1. SuorRT AccouNT OF THE Book. 


THE subject of this introduction is not really a‘ book’: and it is sometimes known as the 
‘First Addition’ to the canonical Book of Daniel. It is an illustrative interpolation inserted in that 
book after iii. 23 ; and is found there, forming an integral part of the book,' in Theodotion, the LXX, 
Vulgate, and some other versions dependent on the LXX. It is absent from the Aramaic text. 

It consists of four parts : 

(a) Verses 1,2. An introductory verse or verses connecting it with the narrative. This intro- 
duction occurs in two different forms in the LXNX and in Theodotion.? 

(6) Verses 3-22. A ‘Prayer’ ascribed to Azariah, one of the ‘Three Children’ who were 
thrown into the fiery furnace. 

This ‘ Prayer’ begins with praise to God (3) and an acknowledgement of His justice (4), especially 
in the judgement executed upon Israel (5-10). There follows a prayer for deliverance, for His 
Name's sake (11) ; because of His promise to the Patriarchs (12, 13); because of their great sufferings 
and true repentance (14-19). The Prayer concludes with an appeal for deliverance, for the punish- 
ment of the enemies of Israel, and for the world-wide manifestation of the glory of God (20-22). 

(c) Verses 23-27. A narrative as to the further heating of the furnace, the burning up of the 
Chaldeans round about, and the descent of the Angel of the Lord into the furnace to protect the 
‘Three Children’. 

(2) Verses 28-68. The Song of the Three Children with an introductory verse. 

The Song is an ascription of praise to God, in which all His creatures, animate and inanimate, 
are called upon to glorify Him. 

Verses 35-63 have the same refrain, ‘Sing His praise and highly exalt Him for ever, slightly 
varied in verse 52. These verses form the Benedicite.® 


$2. TITLE OF THE BOOK. 

Just as this ‘ Addition’ is not really a book, so originally, being merely a section of the Greck 
Daniel, it had no separate title. Thus Swete* says, ‘In the Greek MSS. no break or separate title 
|divides these Greek additions from the rest of the text.’ But the Alex. MS. gives the Prayer and the 
[Song under the titles ‘ Prayer of Azarias’ and ‘ Hymn of our Father’ as two of the fourteen hymns 
\which it inserts as an appendix to the Psalter. Other MSS. head the Song ‘Hymn of the Three 
children’. The Vulgate inserts after Dan. iii. 23 the note Quac sequuntur in hebracis voluminibus 
tox rcpert. Then follows our ‘ Addition’ and then another note, Hucusgue in Hebraco non habetur ; 
jf quac posuimus de Theodotionts editione translata sunt. 

\ Lagarde in his edition of the Syriac version of the Apocrypha gives the heading ‘Prayer of 
lfZananiah and his companions’ from one MS., and from Walton (literally) ‘ Prayer of the House of 
dananiah’; the meaning of the latter phrase being the same as the former.® 

In the A.V. and R.V. the whole ‘ Addition’ is placed under the title ‘The Song of the Three 
Holy Children’, adding the note, ‘ Which followcth in the third Chapter of DANn1EL after this place,— 
tell down bound into the midst of the burning fiery furnace.—Verse 23. That which followeth is not 
a the Hebrew, to wit, Axd they walked—unto these words, Then Nebuchaduessar—verse 24.’ 

In the Prayer Book verses 35-65 form one of the canticles of the Morning Service, the opening 

‘ords of the Latin version, Benedicite. Omuia Opera, being used as a title. 





‘ 


1 But cf. below, § 2. 2 Cf. below and notes on verses 1 f. > Cf. below, § 7. 
4 Introduction to the O.T. in Greek, p. 260. . ; ' 
5 Tischendorf in his edition of the Vatican LXN inserted titles in brackets, hence the statement sometimes made 
at these titles are given in the Vatican MS. 
§ pp. xxi, 126. 
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THE PRAYER OF AZARIAH, ETC. 


Sa Tinie WSS. 


The LXX version of Daniel was almost universally displaced at an early date by that of 
Theodotion, made in the first half of the second century a.l. The English versions are made from 
Theodotion. 

The MSS. may be classified thus : 


(a) ALSS. of Theodotion’s Version.* 


A. Codex Alexandrinus contains the whole ‘ Addition’ as part of Danzcl and also the Prayer 


and Song as two of the Canticles. 

y Codex Vaticanus. 

. Codex Venetus. 

. Codex Marchalianus, a complete copy of the Prophets preserved in the Vatican Library, 
hee in Egypt not later than the sixth century. The margins supply copious extracts from the 
various Greek versions.” 

T. Codex Crpptoferratensis, in the Basilian Monastery of Grotta Ferrata, a volume consisting 
partly of palimpsest leaves of an uncial MS. of the Prophets of the eighth or ninth century. This 
is available for Dan. i. 1-11 a, iti. 1-5 @, 37 &- OU. 1—viii, 19 @, ix. 15 b, 26 a, xii. 4.6-13.° 

R. Psalterium Gracco-Latinum V. cronensé, ‘a bilingual Psalter of Western origin and attributed 
to the sixth century . .. the property of the Chapter of Verona,’ includes the Song as one of eight 
canticles supplementary to the Psalter.' 

T. Psalterium Purpurcum Turicense, a \Western uncial, ascribed by Tischendorf to the seventh 
century. containing the Psalter, followed by canticles, including the Prayer and the Song. Verses 
14-19 are wanting. It is in the municipal library of Zurich® 

Swete, pp. 165 ff., further enumerates a large number of cursive MSS. of, or including, Daniel. 


(2) ALS. of the LNN. 


This version is only extant in the cursive MS. 87, the Codex Chiszanus, in the library of the 
Chigi family at Rome. It contains Jer., Baruch, Lam., Ep. of Jeremiah, the LXX Daniel, 
Hippolytus on Daniel, Theodotion’s Daniel, Ezek., and Isaiah. It is usually assigned to the ninth 
century.® 


$4. Tue ANCIENT VERSIONS.® 


(2) Lhe Old Latin of Daniel is extant in various fragments and patristic quotations. These 
show that the version included our ‘Addition’. F. C. Burkitt’s investigations seem to point to the 
conclusion that before the time of Jerome there were current Latin versions of both the LX X Daniel 
and Theodotion’s Daniels 

(6) The Vulgate of Daniel is made from Theodotion, and includes the additions. 

(c) The Peshitta Syriac. Swete® states that ‘ From the first the Peshitta seems to have included 
the non-canonical books of the Alexandrian Bible except 1 Esdras and Tobit’. A. A. Bevan, 
however, writes that ‘The apocryphal pieces are found even in the oldest MSS. of the Peshitta, 
but seem not to have belonged to it in its original form’; this he infers from the statement of 
Polychronius, early fifth century, that the Seng of the Three Children is not contained in the 
Hebrew and Syriac Bibles. The version is made from Theodotion, but differs considerably from 
both Theod. and LXN, probably through corruption and frec handling. 

(d) The Syro-hexaplar tc Verszov is a literal version of the LXX column of Origen’s Hexapla, 
and supplements the testimony of Codex Chisianus as to the text of the LAX. 

(e) A Syriac version of Daniel and other books of Jacob of Edessa, A. D. 704-5, exists in MSS. at 
London and Paris, but only specimens have been printed.!! 

(f) Egyptian Versions. (i) The Bohairic Coptic, based on Theodotion, but influenced by the 
LXX." (ii) The Sahidic. 

(g) The Ethiopie Version, based on Theodotion. 

(2) The Arabic Verstenr, based on Theodotion. 

(2) The Armenian Version, from the text of Theodotion.™ 


! For details of MSS. merely named, see Swete, /u/. fo the O. 7. in Greek. 

2 Swete, pp. 144 f. * Swete, p. 146. * Swete, O. 7. in Greek, II. ix. 

5 Swete, O. 7. in Gree, 11. xi. © Swete, O. 7. in Greek, 111, xii. 

” For further details as to these versions, see Swete, Jt. to the O. 7. in Greek. 

® The Old Latin and the Itala, p. 28. Be, LI. 10 The Book of Daniel, x. 3- 

1t Swete, p. 116. 2 Bevan; ps3: ® F.C. Conybeare, Hastings’s DB, i. 152- 
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$5. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


This problem might seem to belong to the realm of pure scholarship ; but it is involved in the 
controversy between the Protestant Churches and Rome as to the canonicity of the Apocrypha. 
Protestant divines have been inclined to regard original composition in Hebrew as one mark of 
canonicity, though they have never formulated any rigid doctrine to that effect. Dr. Barry, for 
instance, wrote of ‘the true Hebrew Canon of the Old Testament’.!| He probably only meant the 
canon current amongst Palestinian Jews, but the use of the term ‘ Hebrew’ lays emphasis on the fact 
that the books of the Palestinian canon are extant in Hebrew or Aramaic; while the Apocrypha, 
when he wrote, were not extant in Hebrew. 

Thus, according to Kothstein,* most Protestant scholars since Eichhorn, including Fritzsche, 
Schiirer, K6nig, Cornill, and Strack, have decided for Greek as the original language ; while Catholic 
scholars have held that the ‘ Addition’ was written in Hebrew. But some Protestant scholars have 
also taken this view, e.g. Delitzsch, Zockler, Bissell,? Ball, Vatke, and Reuss. Further, Rothstein 
himself is inclined to accept a Hebrew original. 

Bissell’s statement * that ‘the majority of critics of all schools have always held to the opinion 
that this composition was originally written in the Hebrew or Aramaic language’ is too sweeping ; 
but perhaps on the whole the balance of authority inclincs that way. The theory of a Hebrew 
original is also favoured by J. T. Marshall :° ‘The evidence for a Hebrew original is not irresistible, 
but probable’; Kamphausen® states that it cannot be conclusively proved that the ‘ Additions’ 
were written in Greek; J. I}. H. Thomson* argues for a Hebrew or Aramaic original; Swete® 
writes, ‘The addition to Dan. iil. 23 is clearly midrashic, and probably had a Semitic original.’ 

The present writer is clear that there was a Hebrew original probably for the bulk of our ‘ Addi- 
tion’, and certainly for the Prayer of Asariah. It must not, of course, be overlooked that various 
considerations, partly drawn from the study of the newly-discovered papyri, reduce the force of 
much evidence which would prima facie point to a Hebrew original. Idioms and words supposed 
to be Hebraisms or Aramaisms seem to belong to ordinary Hellenistic Greek, unless, indeed, the 
Jewish population of some districts gave a Semitic flavour to the local dialect. Moreover, it is 
always possible that if a Jewish author were more familiar with Aramaic and Hebrew than with 
Greek, or were soaked in the language of the LXN.X and had read nothing else in Greek, he might 
write original Greek as if he were translating from Hebrew. These considerations, accordingly, have 
been borne in mind, and due weight has been given to them; they lessen, but do not destroy, 
the force of the gencral arguments advanced, and there are specific items of evidence which are not 
affected by them. The conflicting views of various scholars show that there is not obviously an 
‘| overwhelmingly strong case for either view. 

Allowing for a very little editing or corruption of the text, there is not much that could not 
| have been written in Hellenistic Greek, and nothing which could not have been translated from 
Hebrew. The present writer admits that, as he is mainly interested in the Old Testament, he may 
have some slight bias in favour of a Hebrew original, but he believes that he has made due allow- 
ance for his personal equation. In studying the ‘ Addition’ for the purposes of this work, he has 
felt that for the most part the Greek goes into Hebrew of its own accord, and many passages are 
most easily understood as unidiomatic renderings of a Hebrew original. The vocabulary is almost 
entirely confined to that of the LXX. 

Moreover, some little weight may be given to the argument that a pre-Christian Jew would 
compose prayers and hymns in Hebrew rather than in Greck, Hebrew being the language of 
devotion. Thus Reuss maintains’ that a Jew in prayer could only think in Hebrew. But if our 
‘Addition’ was originally composed to supplement a Greek Dawiel, it would naturally be written 
in Greek. We do not think it was so composed, partly because of other evidence of a Hebrew 

| original, but were such evidence entirely lacking, the use of Greek might thus be explained by the 
| purpose for which the passages were written." ; 

It must, however, be admitted that, with a very few exceptions to be mentioncd later, the 
\different texts and versions do not present the kind of variations which would arise from the 
sindependent use of a Hebrew or Aramaic text. Theodotion and the LXX are so similar that they 
jare clearly texts of the same Greek original. It is true that the Peshitta Syriac has some striking 
‘differences from both of them, so that Thomson maintains ™ that ‘ The Syriac could not have been 
1 





— 


"| 1 Teacher's Prayer Book, p. 280 £. ? p. 178. 
8 So Rothstein, but apparently Bissell does not expressly adopt this view. * p-183- 
5 Hastings s DB, iw. 7564. 8 Encycl. Bibl, iv. 1014. 
T Daniel, Pulpit Comin. pp. 113-17- Sp. 261: 
* Apud Rothstein, p. 174 somewhat similarly Thomson, p. 114. 
© Cf. further below, p. 629. Rips Lit 
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made from the Greek. nor the Greek from the Syriac; they must have had a common source ’, 
probably Hebrew. We think, however, that the history of the Peshitta version of our ‘ Addition’ 
makes this unlikely.1. A Syriac translator some centuries after Christ would hardly have known or 
used a copy of the Hebrew criginal. The variations of the Peshitta are probably due to a tendency 
to paraphrase. 

When we turn to detail, it is desirable to examine separately (a) the Prayer, (6) the Song, 
(c) the narrative verses. 

Let us take first the Prayer of Azariah. 

Verse 4. ‘All thy judgements truth’, aA7j@ea;* the use of the substantive is a familiar 
Hebrew idiom. Similarly ‘ judgements of truth ’—so literally, in verse 5. 

Verse 6. ‘We have dealt lawlessly in departing from thee, ropjoapey anoctnvar and cov, 
i.e. ‘ We have lawlessly departed from thee’, a familiar Hebrew use of the dependent infinitive. 

Verse gy. The peculiar word anooturév, R.V. ‘forsaken of God’, is most easily understood as 
a rendering of the Hebr. D172 ‘rebels’, as in LXX. cf. notes. 

Verse 1.4. ‘ Low in all the world,’ where perhaps we might have expected ‘lowest’ or ‘ lower than 
all’, is often explained as due to the confusion of two similar Hebrew letters, see note. 

Verse 16. ‘Humble spirit.’ lit. ‘spirit of lowliness’, a familiar Hebrew idiom. : 

Verse 17. * Wholly go after thee, lit. ‘complete’ or ‘ be complete after thee’, éxreAéoar dro Ber cov, 
a literal rendering of the Hebr. phrase 708 sh, cf. “was x0 and similar phrases, found in Joshua 
xiv. 8£, 14, &c., in the sense of ‘follow with perfect obedience and fidelity . This instance is con- 
clusive as LXN does not render this phrase by éxteA€oat, so that the Greek cannot be got from 


the LXX of the passages in the canonical O.T. Aquila in Deut. i. 36 renders xbo by aAnpoca; 
otherwise Aquila, Symm., and Theod. are not extant for the passages where this phrase occurs. 
The LXX of this verse has a double rendering for the phrase, in one of which reAetaoat, ‘ complete’, 
is an alternative rendering of the original Hebr., and the other éf:Adaca, ‘ make thou atonement’, is a 
guess by way of correction; LXNX has many such guesses. We have not seen this explanation 
of éxreA€oct xrA. elsewhere. Cf. note. 

Verse 21. ‘ Let them be brought to shame and deprived of all their dominion.’ R.V. ‘ Let them 
be ashamed of all their power and might’ xaracyvvbeinoav and waons THs buvaotetas, cf. Ps. cXviil. 
(LXX Hebr. cxix.) 116, pi) xatarcxvrys pe Grd Tis mpoodoxias pov, ‘Make me not ashamed of my 
hope, “120%, Similarly Sirach xxi. 22 (which is known to be a translation from Hebrew) 
taoxvvOjoceTa dmb mpoownov, R.V. ‘will be ashamed of entering’, lit. ‘from (the) face’, probably 
‘from’, i.e. ‘so as to keep away from the presence of the master of the house.’ The phrase in our 
passage may be a mere Hellenism, but makes much better sense if taken as a case of the pregnant 
use of the Hebr. j®. Cf. note. 





Numcrous minor Ilebraisms might be cited. It is true that the majority of these apparent 
Hebraisms, taken individually or to the number of three or four, might be explained away as due to 
the influence of the LXX or otherwise. But some of them, notably éxreAéoar in verse 17, cannot be 
thus disposed of; and this fact, together with the concurrence of so many in a few verses, shows that 
the original language was Hebrew. Aramaic, indeed, would be possible,* but much less probable. 

The scheme of the Song of the Three Children is so simple, that for the most part it might 
equally well have been written originally in Greek or translated from Hebrew. The predilection for 
compounds with tep- is a matter of taste that may be duc to a translator, just as much as to the 
original author.’ But we find Hebraisms in the few places where there is an opportunity for them 
to occur. The genitive of the substantive is used for an adjective in verse 30, ‘the name of Thy 
glory’ for ‘ Thy glorious name’, and in verse 31, ‘the temple of Thy holy glory’ for ‘Thy holy and 
glorious temple’. In such a case the balance of probability seems in favour of a Hebrew original. 

The .Varrative Verses include a good deal of curious Greek, e.g. xatortes Tir Kdpwvov vacbOay for 
‘heating the furnace with naphtha’, which might represent a too literal rendering of a Hebrew or 
Aramaic original. Here, too, the vocabulary and idiom are largely that of the LXX. On the other 
hand, there are several touches that do not look like translations from a Semitic original, e. g. tots Tept 
zur “ACaptav, but this and others might quite conceivably be somewhat free renderings from Hebrew 
or Aramaic. On the whole, too, verses 23-27, which connect the Prayer and the Song, seem some- 


: Ch above, p. 626, § 4 (c). ; ? Theodotion; the LXX corrects to dAn@tvai. 
* * Power and,’ an addition found in some authorities. 


: The Targum of Num. xiv. 24 translates non hit. by obyin. 
* Cf. notes on verses 29, 30. 
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what rhetorical, and are not so simple and straightforward as the Greek of the narratives which 
precede and follow the ‘Addition’. Moreover, Theodotion and the LXX differ considerably. It is 
possible that we have to do with a Greek expansion of an Aramaic original.? 

In any case the section or sections originally written in Hebrew or Aramaic were to a certain 
extent edited after they were translated into Greek. 


$6. COMLOSITION OF THE Book, DATE, ETC. 


The ‘ Addition’ was not part of the original Book of Daniel. As we shall show later, the Prayer of 
Azariah could not have been composed with reference to the rest of the book. It seems, however 
just possible that the ‘ Addition ‘as a whole was part of the book before it was translated into Greek, 
but that it was somewhat amplified in the course of translation or afterwards. For the most part the 
Greek of the ‘ Addition ’ is very similar to that of the canonical part of the book, and indeed to the 
LXX of the canonical books generally.* We will return to this subject after discussing the separate 
sections. 

The ‘ Addition’ as a whole probably belongs to the first century B.c. It is later than the 
canonical Daniel, i.e. later than 168 B.c.; the LXX is apparently by the same hand as that of the 
canonical Daniel, which was probably in existence at the beginning of the Christian Era or somewhat 
later. 

The Prayer of Azariah was not originally composed in reference to the incident of the Three 
Children. If it had been, it would have been put into the mouth of Hananiah (Shadrach), who 
always stands first of the Three. Thus the Peshitta heads the ‘Addition’, ‘ Prayer of Hananiah 
and his companions.’ There is nothing whatever in the Prayer to connect it with the incident to 
which it is attached. Moreover a Jew, writing a Prayer for the beginning of the Exile, would hardly 
have forgotten Jeremiah and Ezekiel, to say nothing of Daniel himself, and spoken of the people as 
having been without a prophet. On the other hand verse 15, which states that there was neither 
priest, prophet, nor leader, neither sacrifices nor place for public worship, points to the dark days at 
the beginning of the Maccabean struggle. Probably, therefore, it was composed by, or in the 
name of, some unknown Azariah, about 168-170 B.c.* 

The Song of the Three Children is expressly connected with the incident by verse 66; but 
probably this was not part of the original Song. The jubilant tone of this poem is in marked 
contrast to the despondency of the Prayer. The ‘holy and glorious Temple’ and its services seem to 
be flourishing.* Apart from verse 66, it might belong to any prosperous period after the reforms of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, probably some time after the success of the Maccabean revolt. There is 
nothing to indicate that it was composed with reference to the incident of the Three Children. 

The Narrative Verses were obviously put into their present form in order to connect the Prayer 
and the Song with the rest of the book; but they may be based on a section of the original Daniel. 
no longer included in the canonical book. In the latter the sequence between verses 23 and 24 
seems imperfect. In 23 we read that the Three Children ‘fell down bound into the midst of the 
burning fiery furnace’. We are not told how they fared, but verse 24 goes on at once ‘Then 
Nebuchadnezzar the king was astonied’, nothing so far having happened to astonish him. 
Apparently originally something like the apocryphal narrative verses 1, 2, 23-27 stood between the 
canonical verses 23 and 24, and may have provided the basis for the apocryphal narrative verses. 

These facts seem to point to some such conclusions as the following: Two independent Hebrew 
poems, the Prayer and the Song, were inserted, either at the same time or at different times, in the 
Hebrew-Aramaic Daniel;* the narrative section originally connecting the canonical verses 23, 2 
was modified in order to connect the poems with the rest of the book. There were then in circulation 
copies of two editions of Danicl, one with the ‘Addition’, the other without ; the former, longer. 
edition was the more popular and the more widely circulated. But later on it was held that the 
shorter form was the more authoritative ; and in copies of the longer form our verses 1-68 © were 
marked as an addition. From a copy or copies so marked, fresh copies were made which omitted 
our ‘Addition’, without restoring the section which originally stood in the canonical chap. tii, 
between verses 23 and 24. 

The various authors and editors were clearly Jews ; nothing whatever is known of them, beyond 
what may be gathered from the ‘ Addition ’ itself. 


! See further § 6, on the composition of our * Addition ’. 
2 See notes, firssii. * So Thomson, Daniel, p. 115. * Verses 30f., cf. notes. 
5 We are not concerned here with the history of the Book of Daniel apart from our * Addition *. 
® LAX Dan. iii. 24-90. 
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8 7. INFLUENCE OF THE BOOK ON LATER LITERATURE, CANONICITY, ETC, 


As the ‘ Addition’ was current in early times as part of the longer Daniel, it is difficult to know 
how far it was accepted as canonical. When Daniel is mentioned in a list of canonical works, there 
is usually nothing to show whether or no it includes our ‘ Addition’. Its absence from the Massoretic 
edition of the Old Testament probably shows that the ‘ Addition’ was not included in Daniel as it 


was received into the Palestinian Canon. f 
On the other hand, it was generally accepted in the early and mediaeval Christian Church, 
being included in the LXX, Latin, Syriac) Egyptian, Arabic. Ethiopian, and other versions. 
The ‘ Additions’ to Daniel are freely used by the Greek and Latin Fathers ; * a Father who accepted 
Susanna and Bel and the Dragon would @ fortiovz accept the Prayer and the Song. 
At the Reformation our ‘ Addition’ shared the fate of the rest of the Apocrypha. The Roman 


Church kept it as an integral part of Daniel and of the Old Testament ; the Reformed Churches took 
it out of Daniel and made it a separate Afocryphon. 

Philo apparently makes no use of Daniel, and Josephus in his version of the incident of the 
Three Children and the Fiery Furnace, Azz. x. 10. 5, entirely ignores this ‘ Addition’. 

Most of the parallels between the New Testament and the ‘ Addition’ are also parallels with 
the canonical Old Testament ; and the two or three that remain may be mere coincidences. We 
may, however, note one. In verse 64 we have ‘ spirits and souls of the righteous ’,* with which we 

i 
. 
) 











may compare Heb. xii. 23, ‘the spirits of just men,’ * and Apoc. vi. 9, ‘I saw... the souls ® of them 
that had been slain for the word of God.’ But here there need be no literary connexion ; moreover, 
in Wisdom of Solomon iii. 1, we have ‘ The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God’. Thus 
there is no sufficient evidence that the writers of the New Testament made use of this ‘ Addition ’.6 

Verses 35-66 form the Lezediczte which stands in the Morning Service of the Prayer Book as 
an alternative to the Ze Deum. The S.P.C.K. Prayer-Book with Commentary states, ‘The rubric 
of 1549 directing its use during Lent was done away with in 1552, and there is now no special 
direction when it should be used. But it is still deemed more suitable for that season than the 
exultant strain of the Ze Deum, and to those days when the Lessons relate to the wonders of 
creation.’? 


§ 8 THEOLOGY. 


These few verses, about one long Biblical chapter, are mostly secondary and imitative, largely 
a cento of phrases from the Old Testament. They illustrate, however, some of the features of 
Jewish theology about the beginning of the Christian Era. Thus the unique deity of one God is set 
forth in verse 22 and at length in the appeal of the Song to all things animate and inanimate to 
praise God. Yet this one God is still specially the Champion of Israel against their enemies, 
verse 21. It is possible that the ‘worshippers’ of verses 10,68 are proselytes, or, at any rate, 
include Gentiles. 

In verses 5, 6, 14 the misfortunes of Israel are explained by their sins, whereas in Psalm xliv, 
commonly regarded as Maccabean, the Jews protest that they are innocent martyrs, persecuted for 
loyalty to their God. But the sins confessed here are probably those of the nation in the past. 
Azariah says for himself and those for whom he speaks, ‘But in a contrite heart and a humble 
spirit ie ee accepted ... now we follow thee with all our heart, we fear thee and seek thy face,’ 
verses 16-18. 


Further, in verses 16, 17 we have the idea that penitence is an acceptable sacrifice, cf. Psalm 1i.° 





$ 9. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


See the list of works dealing with the Apocrypha as a whole,® and in addition the following :— 
(«) CHIEF EDITIONS OF THE TEXT (AND OF THE ANCIENT VERSIONS). 


_ 4) LXX of Daniel, S. de Magistris (?}, Rome, 1772: ‘Daniel secundum LNN. et tetraplus Origenis nunc 
primum editus e singulari Chisiano codice.’ Reprinted .. . at Milan, 1788 (Bugati) ; and at Leipzig, 1845 (Hahn). 
The LXX text is also given in the editions of Holmes and Parsons, Tischendorf, and Swete” These authorities also 
give the text of Theodotion ; Theodotion was also used for Daniel in the Complutensian, Aldine, Sistine, and Grabian 
editions of the LX.X, and in the minor editions based upon them." 


* But perhaps not in the original Peshitta, cf. 4c. > Smith's DB, i. 258. 

* Tpetipara eat yuyat Oucaiov. * Tivetpace Otxaiwr. ° Tas Yuyas. 
Cf. W. Dittmar, Vetus Vestumentum in Novo, p. 351. 7 p. 43. 

* Cf. Maldwyn Hughes, Zhe Ethics of Jewish A pocryphal Literture, p. 69. 

* Sce Introd. to Vol. I. PS wetey patos:  Swete, pp. 171 ff. 
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(ii) Peshitta Synac. Lr677 Vetcris Testementi Apocyphi, Syriac, Lagarde, London, 1861. 
(iii) Syro-hexaplaric Version. The Daniel of this version was published by Lugati in 1788. 
(iv) Egyptian, Coptic, or Pohairic Version, Tattam, Prophetae Majores, Oxford, 1852. 
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Driver, 8.R. Davie (Camb, Bible), pp. xviii ff., and Section on ‘ Versions and Comm.’, pp. xcviil ff. 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, 1899, 1. KAMPHAUSEN, ‘Daniel, Book of’, i. 1013. 
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THE PRAYER OF AZARIAH AND THE SONG OF THE | 
TAREE COMED 
: 


The Prayer of Asariah, \-22. 


1,2 ANw they walked in the midst of the fire, singing the praise of God, and blessing the Lord. Then 

Azarias stood wp with his companions and prayed on this manner; and opening his mouth in the 

3 midst of the fire said, Blessed art thou, O Lord, thou God of our fathers, and worthy to be praised : 

4 and thy name is glorified for evermore: for thou art just in all the things that thou hast done, and 

5 all thy works are true, and thy ways right, [and all thy judgements truth]. In all the things that 

thou hast brought upon us, and upon the holy city of our fathers, even Jerusalem, thou hast executed 
true judgements: for according to truth and justice hast thou brought all these things upon us 

6 because of our sins. For we have sinned and committed iniquity in departing from thee, and we 

7 have sinned grievously in all things, and have neither hearkened unto thy commandments nor kept 


| 
Our version follows the text of Theodotion; variations found in the LXX are given in the notes. ) 
1. In the Greek MSS. this verse follows iii, 23 of our Daniel. - 

they, the ‘Three Children’. In the account of this incident in the canonical Daniel they are referred to by their 
Aramaic names, ‘ Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego’; but in this ‘Addition’ they are called Ananias, Misael, and 
Azarias, the Hellenized forms of their Hebrew names, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah. 

God... the Lord. In the Pentateuch the divinc names often alternate through the combination of clauses 
from documents using ‘God’ and ‘ Yahweh’ respectively. This alternation seems to be sometimes imitated, as a point 
of style, by later writers ; cf. Jonah iii. 10, iv. 2. 

the Lord, xvpeos, representing the Hebrew divine name, Juhweh. 

2. stood up with his companions, ovrards, R.V. ‘stood’. The verb is used in 1 Kings xvii. 26 LNX to translate 
ary ‘stand’. In Dan. ili. 23 the three ‘fell down bound’. | 
1, 2. Instead of these two verses, LXX has the following: ‘Thus then prayed Hananias and Azarias and Misael, 
and sang praise to the Lord, when the king commanded them to be thrown into the furnace. And Azarias stood and | 
prayed thus and opened his mouth and gave thanks to the Lord, [together with his companions in the midst of the fire, 
the furnace being brought to an exceeding great heat by the Chaldeans].’ Rothstein regards the words in brackets as 
a later addition. On the words ‘ brought... to a heat’, i.e. ivoxaoperns, cf. Jer. 1. 13, where tvroxatpevoy renders 135), . 
R.V. ‘seething (cauldron) ’. 

There is no apparent reason why the following ‘ Prayer’ should be put into the mouth of Asaviah, Where the 
three names are given in the canonical Daniel, his name, whether as Azariah or Abednego, stands last, and in verse 66 
of our ‘Addition’ it stands second. As the ‘Prayer’ itself does not connect in any way with the incident in Daniel, 
and the name is a common one, the Azariah of the ‘ Prayer’ may originally have had nothing to do with the Azanah 














and worthy to be praised, aiverds. LXX has aiveréy connecting with the following, ‘and thy name is worthy to 
be praised,’ &c. 

4. thou art just, &c. Neh. ix. 33 R.V., ‘thou art just in all that is come upon us; for thou hast dealt truly’; 
2 Esdras, xai ov dixatos emt mact rots evxopevors eh pas, OTe dAnOeay envinaas, 
thy works, &c. Cf. Deut. xxxii. 4. 
true, dAyOwa. This Greek word is frequently used in the LXX for the genitive of the Hebr. ’éetf, ‘truth’, such 
genitives in the Hebrew often doing the work of an adjective. The idea in the Hebrew is rather ‘ faithful’ than ‘true’; 
faithful, as corresponding to the nature, promises, and commands of God. 
right, et@etar, Often in LN for Hebr. yashar, ‘straightforward’; so Hos. xiv. 10 LAX. 
[and all thy judgements truth]. Apparently a variant arising by dittography from the clause ‘and judgements of 
truth’, which immediately follows in the Greek; so Rothstein. The words for ‘judgements’ are different, xpices and 
Kpipatra Tespectively. 
truth. LXX and Syr. marg. have ‘true’, dAn@iwai; Syr. text agrees with Theodotion. 
5. the holy city, &c. Cf. Isa. Ixiv. 10 f., also ii. 1, Neh. xi. 1, and Deut. ix. 24. 

brought .. . upon, émyyayes as in the earlier part of the verse; LXX has ‘ wrought’, éroincas. 
6,7. Cf. Isa. lix. 12; Ezra ix. 6, 7,133 Neh. i. 7. 
6. sinned (first occurrence). LXX adds ‘in all things’. 

in departing from thee. A more idiomatic rendering of the first part of this verse would be, ‘We have sinfully ' 
and lawlessly departed from thee.’ : 

sinned . .. sinned grievously, jpdpropey . . . c&qpapropev. The é€ of the latter may be used of erring from 
the mark, emphasizing the nature of sin as a divergence from a standard, an aberration. "Efapaprdve is occasionally 
used in LXX in the sense of ‘sin’, but more often in that of ‘cause to sin’; it does not occur in N.T. In view of the 
similarity of the first and last clauses of this verse, Rothstein regards ‘sinned and’ as a later addition; but jpaproper 
and ¢€ypapropey probably represent two different Hebrew words. 

thy commandments. The LXX reads ‘the commandments of thy Law’. 
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3. Cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 10, 20 (Yahweh, the God of their fathers) ; 2 Chron. vi. 3, 4. 
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g them, nor done as thou hast commanded us, that it might go well with us. So all that thou hast 
g brought upon us and everything that thou hast done to us, thou hast done in true judgement. And 

thou didst deliver us into the hands of lawless enemies, and most hateful forsakers ef Ged, and to 
toa king unjust and the most wicked in all the world. And now we cannot open our mouth; shame 
11 and reproach have befallen thy servants, and them that worship thee. Deliver us not up utterly, for 
12 thy name's sake, neither disannul thou thy covenant ; and cause not thy mercy to depart from us, 

for the sake of Abraham that is beloved of thee, and for the sake of Isaac thy servant, and Israel 
13 thy holy one; to whom thou didst promise that thou wouldst multiply their seed as the stars of 
14 heaven, and as the sand that is upon the seashore. For we, O Master, have been made less than all 
15 the nations, and are brought Jow this day in all the world because of our sins. Neither is there at 

this time prince, or prophet, or leader, or burnt offering, or sacrifice, or oblation, or incense, or place 
16 to offer before thee and to find mercy. But in a contrite heart and a humble spirit let us be 


§. The first two clauses are practically identical, and Rothstein and others may be right in regarding one of them as 
a gloss, probably the former. 

g. lawless, i.e. Gentiles who had not the Jewish law. LXX inserts ‘our’ before this word. 

most hateful forsakers of God, ¢y@iorwy amooratav. é€xOicrwy might mean ‘ most hostile’ or ‘most hateful’ ; 
either would suit the sense, but in the Apocrypha it occurs with the latter meaning, e.g. Wisd. xv. 18. 

amooravay and cognate words in the LXX would usually represent the Hebrew root 4719 ‘rebel’; so Num. xiv. 9; 
Joshua xxii. 19. In Acts xxi. 21 Paul is accused of teaching drocragiay dré Mwvoeus, i.e. ‘apostasy’ in the modern 
sense, and dmootarns in ecclesiastical writers has the sense of ‘apostate’. In 1 Macc. ii. 15 we read of agents of Antiochus 
compelling the people to apostatize, xatavayxd{ovres tv anooractar. Here it may represent the Hebr. ov177 ‘rebels in 
i.e. against God; but it would be understood by the later Greek reader in the sense of ‘apostate’. Probably the 
phrase does not refer to the Gentiles but to apostate Jews. In the time of the revolt of the Maccabees we read of 
‘renegade and wicked Jews’, izé. xii. 7.1, who took the side of the oppressor, cf. xii. §. 4. 

aking, &c. In the present setting of the Prayer the king will be Nebuchadnezzar. What we read of him else- 
where does not convey the impression that he was ‘unjust and most wicked in all the world’. In Jer. xxv. 9 Yahweh 
speaks of him as ‘my servant’. But the author of this clause was probably thinking of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

the most wicked in all the world. The Greek is movnpordétw mapa macuy tH yyy, an unusual construction, 
probably elliptical for ‘more wicked than any of the kings of the whole earth’. 

1o, them that worship thee, trois oeSopuevos oe ; the participle also occurs In verse 68. In Acts of oeSopevor are the 
proselytes, e.g. xvil. 17 ruts “lovdators wai trois oeBopevors. Possibly the word has the same sense here and verse 68. 
Rothstein thinks the clause an addition; a reference to proselytes might well be added as an afterthought. 

11. utterly, e’s réAos. This phrase and eis 76 réAos frequently occur in the LXX and represent numerous Hebrew 
originals, most often msad ‘for ever’, or in the Psalm headings nyimh, apparently understood in the same sense. 

disannul, d:acxeddons, lit. ‘scatter abroad’. This verb, with dea6jxqv for object, is the regular LXX rendering of 
m2 NED ‘annul a covenant’, e.g. Judges 1. 1. 

12. that is beloved of thee. In 2 Chron. xx. 7 LNX Abraham is called ro Ryarmpeva cov; the Hebrew has 
JaON, R.V. ‘thy friend’. In Isa. xli. 8 he is called ‘20N, R.V. ‘ my friend’, LX.X 6» nydmyca, ‘whom I loved’. The 
root 478 is the regular word for ‘love’. In James i. 23 Abraham is called ‘the friend (@ios) of God’, and this is 
his common title amongst Mohammedans. 

thy servant ... thy holy one. These epithets are not applied elsewhere to Isaac or Israel (the patriarch) 
respectively. In Deut. ix. 27 Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are called ‘thy servants’, and the zafionx of Israel is 
constantly spoken of as, or exhorted to be, holy, e.g. Deut. vil. 6. } 

13. LXX has, ‘As thou didst speak unto them, saying that ‘hoz wouldst greatly multiply (woAumAnObdva:) their seed as 
the stars of heaven for multitude,’ &c. 

Cf. Gen. xxii. 17 wAn@trey mAnOvre To on€ppa cou as TOvs aoTépas TOU olipavol Kai OS THY Gupov THY Mapa TH xELAoS THS 
@adaoons, * Multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven and as the sand by the seashore.’ _ 

14. Master, déorora, Very occasionally used by LNX to render Adonai,’ Adon,’ Elohim, Yahweh; fairly common 
in the Apocrypha as a divine title, and so used in Luke ii. 29; Acts iv. 24; 2 Pet. ii. 1; Jude 4; Apoc. vi. 10. The 
word expresses ‘ the absolute control of a master over a slave’ (R. J. Knowling on Acts 1v. 24). A 

in all the world. It has been suggested that we should read ‘ (lower) than all the world’, an original Hebrew 


ban having been misread as 435. In some forms of the Hebrew script 9 and 23 are very similar. 
15. Cf. Hos. iii. 4; Ps. Ixxiv. 8, 9, perhaps Maccabean. : 

prophet. In the time of Nebuchadnezzar there were Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and others. 

burnt offering, éAoxavtwors, ndy. The sacrifice in which the victim was wholly consumed on the altar. 

sacrifice, 6voia. Used in LXX both for 31, the general term for the sacrifice of an aniinal (so probably here), 
and for 1032, sometimes limited to bloodless offerings. 

oblation, poodopa. Only once in LXX, Ps. xxsix. 7, where it is used for N37); it is fairly common in the 
Apocrypha. : : a : 

to offer. The Greek xapnaoa is a derivative of xaprés, ‘fruit’; Liddell and Scott explain its use in the sense of 
‘offer’ by suggesting that it meant to ‘bring’ or ‘offer fruit’. In classical Greek it is most often used im the passive 
or middle to mean ‘to derive profit’, ‘to enjoy’. The noun xdprope is the regular LXX for NUN ‘an offering made 
by fire’, which had nothing specially to do with fruit, but was commonly used of animals. The verb occurs in the 
sense of ‘offer’ in Lev. ii. 12, 16; cf. Ps. li. 18 LXX. According to Deissmann, LXX uses xapré in the sense of 
* burn’) 

heart, Gk. uy, which is occasionally used by the LXX to render the Hebr. ah ‘heart’. 








1 Bible Studies, pp. 135 ff. 
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THE PRAYER OF AZARIAH 17-29 


17 accepted, like as in the burnt offerings of rams and bullocks, and like as in ten thousands of fat 
lambs; so let our sacrifice be in thy sight this day, and grazz that we may wholly £0 after thee, for 
18 they shall not be ashamed that put their trust in thee. And now we follow thee with all our heart, 
19 we fear thee and seek thy face. Put us not to shame, but deal with us according to thy forbearance, 
20 and according to the multitude of thy mercy. Deliver us also according to thy marvellous works, 
21 and give glory to thy name, O Lord : and let all them that do thy servants hurt be confounded, and 
let them be brought to shame and deprived of all their dominion, and let their strength be broken ; 
22 and Ict them know that thou art the Lord, God, sole and glorious over the whole world. ; 
23 And the king’s servants, that put them in, ceased not to make the furnace hot with naphtha, pitch, 
24 tow, and small wood; so that the flame streamed forth above the furnace forty and nine cubits. 
26 And it spread, and burned those Chaldeans whom it found about the furnace. But the angel of the 
Lord came down into the furnace together with Azarias and his fellows, and he drove the flame of 
27 the fire out of the furnace ; and made the midst of the furnace as it had been a moist whistling 
wind, so that the fire touched them not at all, neither hurt nor troubled them. 
28 Then the three, as out of one mouth, praised, and glorified, and blessed God in the furnace 
saying : 


The Song of the Three Children, 29-68. 


zg __ Blessed art thou, O Lord, thou God of our fathers, 
And to be praised and highly exalted for ever. 


17. burnt-offerings. LXX and B of Theodotion have the singular. 
grant that we may wholly go after thee. The Greek éxrehéoat émtcOév cou is obscure as Greek. It is a literal 


LXX of these passages renders the phrase by dxod\ovfém and cognate or synonymous words. The LXX reading 
e&Aaom, ‘make thou atonement’, is a correction to improve the sense. 

At the end of the verse the LN X adds kai reAetvaioa: émteOév cov, a Variant of our clause, which was originally placed 
in the margin as a correction of the LX.X ¢ftAdoat date Géy cov, and then inserted in the text in the wrong place. 

19. deal with us. LXX adds éAens, giving the sense ‘show us mercy’. 

forbearance, émeixea. In 2 Cor. x. 1, St. Paul exhorts the Corinthians by the meekness (zpacrnros) and for- 
bearance (émterxeias) of Christ. Dean Bernard on this passage (£2~. Gé. Zest.) points out that emeixea, ‘gentleuess ’, 
“sweet reasonableness’, is one of the qualities of the Righteous Man in Wisd. ii. 19; and that in Greek ethics the 
emtecxns is the ‘equitable’ man who does not press for the last farthing of his rights. 

The noun does not occur in the LXNX of the canonical books, but in Ps. Ixxxv. 4 LXX (Heb. Ixxxvi. 5) God is 
said to be ‘good and forgiving’ (Hebr, MD, LXNX émtetxys) ‘and of great mercy’. 

20, 21. Cf. Ps. xxxiv, 26, xxxxix. 15, LAN; xxxv. 25, xl. 14, Hebr. 

ai. do... hurt, évdexvipevo, ‘show’, as in LXX of Gen. |. 15, 17. 

let them be brought to shame and deprived of all their dominion, catatoyvvGcigoay amo maons rhs duvacteias. 
Some MSS. insert ‘ power and’ before ‘dominion’, R.V. ‘let them be ashamed of all their power and might’. This 
does not make sense, and would not be the natural way of expressing ‘let them be ashamed of the use they have made 
of their dominion’, as it is sometimes explained. The sense ‘ashamed of their dominion or authority’ because it had 
failed them in their hour of need would be more probable. Perhaps, however, the Greek renders a pregnant use of 
the Hebrew 227 as suggested by the translation; cf. the next clause. See also p. 628. 

22. the Lord, God, &c., Kiptos Océs povos; LXX has pévos Kuptos 6 Geos, ‘alone the Lord God.’ 

23. to make the furnace hot with naphtha, &c. The construction is peculiar, or rather impossible, xaiovres Thy 
kapsvov vaduv. In the LXX text vd@@uv «rd. is the direct object of uexarov, and it is possible that Theodotion’s text 
is an ungrammatical abbreviation. In the rendering of the Aramaic Dan. iii, 9 xatopévy is used for NAP. ‘fiery’, 
the epithet describing the furnace. After ‘make the furnace hot’, the LX.X continues, ‘And when they had cast the 
three all at once into the furnace, and the furnace was thoroughly aglow with seven times its usual heat’ (this ren- 
dering requires apa rather than card), ‘and when they had thrown them in, those who had thrown them in were above 
them, but the others kindled under them,’ then follows ‘naphtha’, &c., as in Theodotion. The broken construction 
indicates a gloss or glosses. According to Aram. of Dan. iii. 22 (LXX, ili. 23), the men who threw the Three 
Children into the furnace have already been burnt to death, and therefore could not go on kindling fuel. The LXX 
gloss is an unsuccessful attempt to explain away the difficulty. 

25. spread, diadevoer ; LAX dueEwdevoe, ‘escaped’. 

26. the angel. LXX has no article, but probably is intended to be definite. The article is not written before ‘angel’ 
in the Hebrew phrase for ‘the angel of the Lord’. 

drove, eferivager, lit. ‘shook out’, but the verb is the regular LXX rendering of 4y) ‘shake, shake out’. 

27. moist .. . wind, lit. ‘wind of dew’, 

28. eas LXX avadafséures, ‘taking up’, i.e. ‘speech’, An English writer might have said, ‘broke forth into 
song,’ &c. 

blessed. LXX adds after this word, ‘and exalted,’ 

29. highly exalted, trepuyotpevos. The verb is used in LXX of canonical books in Ps. xxxvi. 35, xcvi.9; Dan. iv. 34 
{Theod.). Compounds with irep- in the intensive sense are not common in LX X of canonical books, e.g. ‘ highly-praised’, 
urepawerés (verse 30), “highly sung’, umepupvnrds, ‘highly glorified’, imepévdofas (verse 31), do not occur in LXX, 
except in this ‘Addition’, At the same time a translator with a turn for hyperbole, having appreciated the effect of 


the imep- in dmeprypotpevos, might readily introduce imep- to strengthen other epithets. In several places the texts vary 
as to the insertion or omission of izep-. 
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iiESSONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN. 30-46 


And blessed is thy glorious and holy name, . 
And to be highly praised and highly exalted for ever. 
Blessed art thou in the temple of thy holy glory, 
And to be highly sung and highly glorified for ever. 
Blessed art thou that beholdest the depths and sittest upon the cherubim, 
And to be praised and highly exalted for ever. 
Blessed art thou on the throne of thy kingdom, 
And to be highly sung and highly exalted for ever. 
Blessed art thou in the firmament of heaven, 
And to be sung and glorified for ever. 
O all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing kzs praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye heavens, bless ye the Lord. 
Sing zs praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye angels of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Azs praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O all ye waters that be above the heaven, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Ais praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O all ye powers of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Azs praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye sun and moon, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing /is praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye stars of heaven, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing fis praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O every shower and dew, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O all ye winds, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Ars praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye fire and heat, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing fzs praise and highly exalt him for ever. 


31. the temple of thy holy glory. ‘The reference may be to the Temple at Jerusalem; verses 62 f. seem to imply 
that the Temple services were observed at the time this poem was written. On the other hand, verses 14 f. state that 
there were neither Temple nor services. Thus it would seem that the Prayer and the Song belong to different periods. 
In this verse, however, the reference may be to the Heavenly Temple; the following verses refer to God as in heaven, 

32, 33. LX.X has these verses in the reverse order. 

32. sittest upon the cherubim. A favourite title of Yahweh, e.g. 2 Sam, vi. 2. The original reference was to the 
Ark, but the Ark disappeared before the Exile and was not replaced, Jer. iii. 16. Unless this is the mere repetition of 
a conventional phrase, the cherubim here, as in Ezek. i, are supernatural beings. 

highly exalted, imepuyrwpevos; LXX ‘ glorified’, dedo£acpevos. 

33- on the throne. LXX ‘on the throne of glory’, i.e. ‘glorious throne’. 

34. of heaven. LXX and Syr. omit. 

35-65. The Prayer Book Benedicite ; cf. Introd., § 7. 

35. Cf, Ps. cil. 22. 

Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. This refrain, slightly varied in verse 52, is repeated up to and 
including verse 66. Cf. Ps. cxxxvi, where the refrain, ‘For his mercy endureth for ever,’ is repeated in each of the 
twenty-six verses ; cf. cxlvill, cl, and cxxxv. I-3, 19-21. 

36, 37. LX reverses the order of these two verses. 

36. Cf. Ps. exlviii. 4. 

37- Cf. Ps. cxlviii. 2. 

38. Cf. Gen. i. 7; Ps. cxlviii. 4. 

all ye waters. Some texts have ‘ye waters and all things’. 

39. O all ye powers of the Lord. bless ye the Lord. So LXX of Ps. ciii. 21, except that the psalm has ‘his’ for 
“of the Lord’. The Hebr. is Y8I¥, E.V. ‘his hosts’; cf. ‘Yahweh Sebaoth’, ‘Lord of hosts’; in which phrase 
‘hosts’ referred at various times to (c) the actual Israelite armies, (4) the heavenly bodies, (c) the angels. As the 
present writer is using a conventional phrase, he may have had no definite idea of what he meant by it. The Vatican 
MS. of Theodotion has ‘ Let every power bless the Lord ’. 

40, 41. Cf. Ps. cxlviii. 3. 

40. Syr. marks this verse as spurious, but it is well supported and is required by the context. : p 

42. every. Rothstein proposes to omit with Pesh.; cf. 44 ff, where there is no ‘every’ before the various pairs. 

43, 44. Ps. cxlviii. 8. 

The Alexandrine MS. of Theodotion and LXX insert here the verses numbered 45, 46, in A.V., thus :— 

‘45. O ye winter and summer (LXX, frost and cold), bless ye, &c. 
46. O ye dews and storms of snow, bless ye, &c. 
‘Winter and summer’, in Alex. MS. ‘cold and burning wind’. 

45-51. The order of these verses varies in different authorities. Thus LXXN has 45, 46, 49, $0, 47, 45, 51. 

45 is a doublet of 48 or, according to LXX, of 50, of which 46 is also partly a doublet. 
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THE SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN 47-65 


O ye nights and days, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Zis praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye light and darkness, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye cold and heat, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
© ye frosts and snows. bless ye the Lord, 
Sing dis praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye lightnings and clouds, bless ye the Lord. 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O let the earth bless the Lord, 
Let it sing Ais praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye mountains and hills, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing 7s praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O all ye things that grow on the earth, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye seas and rivers, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye fountains, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing dis praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye whales, and all that move in the waters, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O all ye birds of the heaven, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Ais praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O [all] ye beasts and cattle, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye sons of men, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Ais praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O Israel, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye priests of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing zs praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye servants of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Ais praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye spirits and souls of the righteous, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing dzs praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye saints and meek-hearted, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing is praise and highly exalt him for ever. 


48. cold and heat, yiyos xai xatpa. Alex. MS. of Theod. ‘ frost (mdyos) and cold’, apparently a variant of the LAX 
(verse 49, A.V.) ‘O ye frosts (mdyot) and cold, bless ye’, &c. ; 
ae et ndyva. Vatican MS. ‘frost’. Both wayos and maxrn render ND3 ‘hoar-frost’, and mdyos also renders 

IP ‘ frost’. : 

53. Cf. Ps. cxlviii. 9. 

56, 55. LXX has these verses in reverse order, 1. e. 55, 56, as in A.V. 

55. fountains. LXX ‘showers and fountains’. 

57. whales, «irn, sea-monsters or huge fishes; xjros is used in the LXX for D°234 ‘sea-monsters’, Gen. i. 21, for 
Jonah’s ‘fish’, 31, and for the mythical sea~-monsters, Leviathan, Job iii. 8, and Rahab, Job xxvi. 12. 

all that move, &c. Cf. Lev. x1. 46. 
58, 59. Cf. Ps. cxlviii. ro. 
59. [all]. Alex. MS. omits, cf. on 42. 


-* eee, oe ra Onpia kat ta Krpy; LNN rerpamoda xat Onpia ris yos; cf. LXX of Gen. 1. 24, ‘ quadrupeds 


61, 62. Cf. Ps. cxxxv. 19. 


62, O ye priests of the Lord. Vat. MS. of Theod. omits ‘of the Lord’; the margins of LAX and Syr. have ‘ye 
priests, servants of the Lord’. 


63. O ye servants of the Lord. Vat. MS. of Theod., LXX, and Syr. omit ‘of the Lord’. These are temple 
ministrants, perhaps Levites; cf. Ps. cxxxiv. 1, cxxxv. I, 20. 

64, O ye spirits and souls of the righteous. ‘Spirit’, rveipa, represents 17, sometimes the divine element in 
man; ‘ soul’, #53, often the vital principle. The verse is one of a series appealing to various classes of living men, so 
that it also refers to the living, ‘righteous souls,’ not souls of the departed. 

65. ‘Saints and meek-hearted. ‘Saint’, dovos, and ‘ meek-hearted’, ranetvis ri xapdia, represent the Hebr. Aastd 
and ‘ézav or “ini, which in post-Exilic times were technical terms for members of the nationalist party which insisted 
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THE SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN 66-68 


O Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Azs praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
For he hath rescued us from Hades, and saved us from the power of death, 
And delivered us from the midst of the burning fiery furnace, even out of the midst of the fire 
hath he delivered us. 
O give thanks unto the Lord, 
For he is good; for his mercy exdureth for ever. 
O all ye that worship the Lord, bless the God of gods, 
Sing 4zs praise, and give thanks unto him; 
For his mercy endureth for ever.]} 


on the strict observance of the Law. Aésid and ‘andzv or ‘ani occur in the same context of the true believer in 
Ps, xvili. 25, 27; Ixxxvi. 1 f.; cxlix. 1, 2, 5,9. In Matt. xi. 29, Christ speaks of Himself as mpats kai rareevds 77 Kapdia, 
‘meek and lowly of heart.’ 

Verses 66-68 are probably an addition; verse 66 was added to connect the hymn with the ‘ Three Children’. 
Verses 67, 68 were added from the psalm as a closing doxology, the clause ‘ O all ye that worship the Lord’ being 
introduced later, possibly in order to bring in a reference to proselytes; cf. on verse 10. These verses probably 
displaced an original conclusion, less suitable to the present context of the hymn. 

66. Cf. on verse I. 

Hades, adov, the Hebr. Seo/, the abode of the dead. 

burning fiery furnace, lit. ‘furnace burning of flame’; LNX and some texts of Theod. omit ‘furnace’, leaving 
‘from the midst of the burning flame’. 

67 exactly = LXX of Ps. cxxxv. 1 (Hebr. cxxxvi. 1). 
good, ypyords, ‘benevolent and benevolent.’ In Ps. cxxxv. 1 and elsewhere in LXX it is used to render £74, 
*sood’. 
“68. ye that worship the Lord, oi ceBdperor tov x. Cf. on verse 10. 
the God of Gods. Cf. Ps. cxxxvi. 2. 
LXX adds at the end, ‘and for ever and ever,’ xai eis Tov aijva Toy aiaver. 
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SUSANNA 





INTRODUCTION 
§1. CONTENTS OF THE STORY OF SUSANNA, AND SUMMARY OF RESULTS IN INTRODUCTION, 
Two elders are made judges in a Jewish community. One evening they see a Jewess walking 


in her husband’s garden, and both become enamoured of her. Next morning they detect each other 
near the garden, acknowledge to each other their passion, agree to accost the woman, and are 
repulsed with scorn. To protect themselves they must accuse the woman; they betake themselves 
to the synagogue of the city and issue a summons to Susanna. She appears with her household, 
and is ordered to be unveiled. The elders appear as witnesses before the assembled people. They 
aver that while they were walking in her husband’s garden, they detected the woman in company 
with a youth who escaped. Being arrested she refused to tell who her paramour was. The official 
standing of the elders leads the whole synagogue to believe the evidence and to condemn Susanna. 

On her way to execution,a youth (Danicl) questions the verdict, reopens the trial, and examines 
the two elders separately. The one says the crime took place under a mastick tree ; the other says 
under a holm tree. The contradiction condemns both. +The synagogue applauds the young man 
because he had proved them to be false witnesses. ‘And as the Law prescribes, they did unto 
them as they had wickedly devised against their sister’ The elders are gagged, cast into a ravine, 
and destroyed by fire from heaven. 

The inspired sincerity of youth, by means of cross-examination, prevented a judicial murder, 
therefore let youth be honoured. 

The later version of Theodotion locates the scene in Babylon when Daniel was ‘a young lad’. 
The house of Joakim, husband of Susanna, is the resort of the people and place of trial. The scene 
in the garden is more detailed. 

This story of Susanna is a parable intended to illustrate the value and necessity of cross- 
examination of witnesses. It also seeks to vindicate the execution of false witnesses, although their 
victim may be delivered before his sentence was carried out. The story is a product of the ¥ 
Pharisaic controversy with the Sadducees in the later years of Alexander Jannaeus, c. 95-80 B.C. The 
original language was the literary Hebrew of that period. A later recension of the Hebrew named 
the Deliverer Daniel, and associated the story with Daniel conceived as an historical person living in 
Babylon in the early years of the Captivity. This subsequent association with Daniel is the main 
cause of the differences between Theodotion’s version and the LXX. The story circulated inde- 
pendently, and was sometimes associated with the name of Habakkuk. The LXX before the 
Christian era placed it in an appendix to Daniel; Theodotion and the Uncials, in the interests of 
chronology, make Susanna the opening chapter of Daniel. The Hebrew MSS. now extant have 
no claim to be considered the original of the Greek versions. 








Vv 


§2. TITLE. 


In the earliest MSS. the story has no name, being part of Aawyk BA; AarmA xara tov 
Ocodsorwvos QO. In Codex Chisianus, LXX Dan. is entitled AarnA kata tovs O. This title is 
repeated at the end of Dan. xii; Dan. xiii is headed Novoarvra. Codex Chisianus gives Theodotion’s 
version under the curious title to exp aypumvos AavimA, Susanna being c. 13; ¢. 14, which follows, has 
the superscription éx mpodytetas ‘ApBaxoup viod "Inood éx ths dvAgs Aevi. The Syriac Hexapla 
makes the latter title include Susanna. A codex from Athos: épdoets (2. Spaces ?) Erdexa Tod mpodrrov 
Aavmd deinde sequitur wept tot ‘ABBaxodp. His omnibus pracmittitur wep) ris Zvodvvys Another 
Greek title is Ataxpiots Aavima.? 

Syriac Versions qvoay J\>ah History of Shushan Pesh., Lag. 1; JRusog qrany oko Lag. 2; 
“the book of the youthful Daniel, the history of Shushan J\.Nouu. JXeax%0 Harkleensian edition; 
* Book of the Women’ (i.e. Susanna, Judith, Ruth, Esther) in Bible of Jacobite Syrians. 


1 De Habacuct prophetae vita atgue aetate, § 13, Franz Delitzsch, 1842. 
? Walton, Polyglot, vi, p. 191. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Vulgate places Daniel between Ezekiel and Hosea as ‘ propheteia Danielis’, Susanna being 
Gy 1H 

The Arabic version has an invocation of the Trinity, and ‘begins to translate the prophecy of 
the prophet Daniel whose prayer be for us!’ Amen.’ 

In general literature the designation varies, e.g. 1 8pGpa rijs Swoariiéos, Nicolas (of Damascus ?); 
‘ Pistill (epistle) of Swete Susan’, Scots poems of the fourteenth century. 

The position in which Susanna is inserted is variable. It precedes the canonical Daniel in 
BAQ Old Latin and Copto-Memphitic Versions; it is appended aftcr Dan. xii in LX X, Syro- 
tetraplar Version of I.XX, Vulgate and Versions based on it. 

These titles reflect variety of opinion as to the origin, authorship, and character of the story. 
There is uncertainty as to whether the book is history, prophecy, apocalypse, apocryphal or 
canonical scripture. 


§3. Tre MSS. 


The Codex Chisianus 87, first published at Rome in 1772, is for Susanna, as for Daniel, the sole 
authority for the Greek of the Septuagint. It is a ninth-century cursive, and at the end of Dan. xii 
says it was copied from an exemplar with this subscription : éypagy éx tov rerpanAwy €& Gv kai waperéOn. 
Its text is thus only once removed from the recension of the LXX made by Origen ¢. A.D. 240. 
The Codex Chisianus receives important corroboration from the Syro-Hexaplar Codex, written in 
Alexandria A.D. 616-617 by Mar Paulus of Mesopotamia. The LXX text from Origen’s Hexapla 
is rendered literally into Syriac. The agreement of Chisianus with the Syro-Hexaplar gives 
assurance for the LXX text of Susanna as approved by Origen. The Old Latin versions and 
quotations in the Fathers do not suffice to fix a generally received text at an earlier period. 

Theodotion’s version of Susanna was adopted into the Greek Bible in place of LXX. It has 
thus all the MS. evidence available for the Greek Daniel in the Church Bible, and is found in Codex 
Vaticanus B, Codex Alexandrinus A, and in Cod. Marchalianus ©, sixth century. The text here 
used is that of Swete, vol. iii. 

Among MSS. two in Hebrew require notice, because the question of a Semitic original is much 
discussed, and because one of these MSS. has been supposed to contain the Semitic original of 
certain apocryphal books.? 

In Bodley's Library at Oxford is a MS. (Heb. d. 11, Catalogue No. 2797) called Sepher has- 
Zikhronoth, compiled by Asher hal-Levi about A.D. 1325, written in German rabbinical character. 
It contains legendary matter illustrating Biblical history from the Creation to the time of the 
Maccabees. The catalogue describes the contents of the part preceding Susanna as a Hebrew 
translation of the Aramaic passages in Daniel by Yerahmeel,.., the Aramaic text of the Song of 
the Three Children, the history of Bel and the Dragon in Syriac in Hebrew characters without a 
Hebrew translation. In fol. 74 begins the Midrash concerning Ahab and Zedekiah (Jer. XXIiX. 21). 
Fol. 75a and 756 contain the Story of Susanna in Hebrew, occupying fifty-three lines. A later 
hand has headed the page: S77 1 ANEW AVY. The story itself begins a new paragraph headed 
mew Avy im. After Susanna the history of Nebuchadnezzar is resumed. The compiler considered 
the elders identical with the false prophets mentioned by Jeremiah, and located the story in 
Babylon. Has this Hebrew text any claim to be considered the original of the LX X and Theodotion ? 
The Greek versions have some thirty verses nearly identical; in these passages this MS. omits much, 
adds not a little, and freely paraphrases the rest. Two translators, however arbitrary, could not 
make this text responsible for the agrecments or divergences that exist in LXX and Theodotion, 
The language is in parts a fair imitation of Biblical Hebrew: in other parts it is not; eg. v. 23 0 
fol. 75, 1. 18, “mow meas spin bs poem Sy soem aia bya am priya. a mds > aw; 
fol. 76, 1. 29, a supplement to 6 v. 59 mesm wo stm pis at Nd) px AT 8? pa pre; for 737 we find 
‘77 three times; for ‘thereupon’ 12 with a Perf. three times ; twice there appears 117 NVI for ‘the 
garden of his house’. The compiler of the MS. evidently knew Syriac, and may have carelessly 
followed some Syriac version in writing the story for the amuscment of his heirs male. His object 
appears in his preface: ‘Blessed be my descendants, and may they be established if they fulfil my 
wishes.” 

The second Hebrew MS. is also in the Bodleian (Heb. MS. e. 12, Catal. No. a5 7 \eeehe 
volume, with which the leaf containing Susanna is bound up, contains hymns, astronomical tables, &c., 
disorderly arranged. The copyist of fol. 3 signs himself Mordecai ben Samuel, and finished his work 
A.D. 1691. A note on f. 71 implies the date A.D. 1737. 


1 Proceedings of the Soctety of Biblical Archacology, vol. {xvi, 1894, ‘The Unknown Aramaic Original of 
Theodotion’s Additions to the Book of Daniel,’ pp. 280-90, 312-17. 
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Susanna occupies both sides of one folio, 55, thirty-five lines on the first page, thirty-four on the 
other. The story conforms closely to the Greek of Theodotion, so closely that either the Vulgate 
or Theodotion must have been used by the translator into Hebrew. The additions and omissions 
in Heb. e. 12 are not many and not important. The garden, v. 3, “has all kinds of trees’; the elders 
are called ‘priests’; the maids fetch soap going out ‘by the doors of the house’. The Hebrew is 
more idiomatic than in MS. d. 11. Yet here too we have a version, The writer has not understood 
v. 5, yet has tried to be faithful to the obscurity of the Greek. 9892 DTD We POT INNIS wy 
Sansom DANS PDA py OER oLawe sap [ayn] pym no 2 paw A. Again, in vw. 15 
he has failed to recognize the Greek form of being Siomd and renders: mp oy 533 AM omNnD 
... messy pnd nvyo one oy J&d ans xedyn ova. In vw. 18 he ignores the gender in the verbs ; 
TEPMMATOUTAY ROY = wadae'a v. 36; the comparative he renders by nv, evdokoTepovy = 1933 ANY v. 4; 
aiperdv pot = 210 ANY. That he used Theodotion and not the Vulgate appears to follow from his 
treatment of v. 22: Kal dveorévater S. xat eimev Srerd pot wdvTobev = %% apan AMIN sONMy TENE? MoNM). 
Here he reproduces the repetition of the sound. He ignores the play on the names of the trees. 

These two Hebrew MSS. are of some interest as showing the Jewish attitude to the story 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. They also illustrate the facility with which every 
phrase of the Greek can be reproduced in Hebrew. 


$4. THE ANCIENT VERSIONS. 


Two forms of the Old Latin version of Daniel can be traced. Burkitt? finds that the tract De 
Pascha computus, dated A.D. 243, is the earliest Latin follower of Theodotion’s Greek for Daniel. 
But ‘the earliest Latin version of Daniel as witnessed by Tertullian, S. Victorinus of Pettau, and 
partly by S. Cyprian was made from the LXX’. ‘The text of Daniel used by Tertullian is a form 
of the LXX differing slightly from Origen’s edition, but agreeing most closely with the quotations 
of Justin Martyr’ (ib. p. 23). In Sabatier? the Versio Antiqua preserves about forty-four verses of 
Susanna out of the sixty-five in the Vulgate. In these Theodotion’s version is much more obvious 
than the LXX. The verses at the beginning are given; and Sabatier adds, ‘ Haec Susannae historia, 
si Flaminio Nobilio fides, in omnibus vetustis libris est principium Danielis, ...in multis inscribitur 
Daniel ut in nostra; in quibusdam Svoavva: in aliquo Ataxpiois Aavind.’? In Cod. Wirceburgensis 
Palim. sixth century, Susanna vv. 2-10 survive.* 

The Vulgate. St. Jerome's preference for Theodotion’s Susanna led to the disappearance of the 
LXX Susanna. St. Jerome says the churches of his time read Daniel according to Theodotion, the 
LXX Daniel being long ago discarded. ‘ Hoc cur acciderit, nescio’; but after comparing both 
versions with the Semitic original in the rest of Daniel, he agrees that sound judgement has been 
shown in substituting Theodotion. The Vulgate therefore puts Theodotion’s Greek into Latin. 
At the end of Dan. xii, this note precedes Susanna: ‘ Hucusque Danielem in Hebraeo volumine 
legimus. Quae sequuntur usque ad finem libri de Theodotionis editione translata sunt.’ Jerome 
therefore had never seen a Hebrew or an Aramaic Susanna. The Vulgate has an extra verse at the 
end, v. 65 ‘Et rex Astyages appositus est ad patres suos et suscepit Cyrus Perses regnum eius.’ 
This error in chronology belongs to el and the Dragon, which follows in c. 14. 

Syriac. The LXX Susanna is faithfully reproduced in Syriac in the Codex Siro-estrangelo 
Bibliothecae Ambrosianae. Bugatus* gives this note after Dan. xii from the Syriac: ‘ Descriptus 
est ab exemplari in quo erat adnotatio haec: descriptus est a Tetraplis cum quibus etiam collatus 
est. Swete and others refer to the MS. as ‘Codex Syro-Hexaplaris Ambrosianus’. As Origen 
had no Hebrew for Susanna, he must have had two columns blank in his Hexapla; the names 
Tetrapla and Hexapla here evidently refer to the same text. This version was made at Alexandria 
by Mar Paulus of Mesopotamia, in the years A.D. 616-617. It is an exact translation, and serves 
to fix the LXX text as approved by Origen A.D. 240. 

Walton's Polyglot gives two Syriac versions, W, the Peshitta, W, the Philoxenian or Harkleensian 
made by Thomas, Bishop of Heraklea about A.D. 616. Both are based on Theodotion, but make 
additions in sympathy with the story. Two other Syriac versions are edited by Lagarde, from two 
codices in the British Museum. These MSS. belong, one to the ninth, the other to the tenth century. 


1 Burkitt, Zhe Old Latin and the Itala, p. 7- 
* Bibliorum Sacrorum Latinae versiones antiguae, 1751. 
* Kennedy, DB (Hastings), art. ‘Old Latin Versions’. 
* ‘Daniel secundum editionem LXX interpretum ex tetraplis desumptam, ex codice siro-estranghelo Bibliothecae 
Ambrosianae Syriace edidit Caietanus Bugatus Mediolani 1788.’ 
* Apocryphi Syriace, Lagarde, 1861. 
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They resemble Walton's first Syriac version ‘Apud Waltonem versio duplex est, altera fere cum 
nostris consonans’. In the last twenty verses the variations between these two versions (L, L,) are 
considerable. ‘ 

Coptic Versions. The Copto-Memphitic was based on Theodotion’s version. It may have been 
made by the beginning of the fourth century. ‘Hoc unum statuemus, interpretem nempe copto- 
memphiticum magnam semper fidem Theodotioni habuisse, quam vero textus Theodotionci recen- 
sionem secutus fucrit, certo definiri non posse."! In this version Susanna is found at the beginning 
of Daniel. 

No fragments of Susanna appear to have survived in the Sahidic version? The ‘ Song’ appears 
ii G5 3% 

Arabic. John, Bishop of Seville a.p. 719, made an Arabic version of the Bible from the Latin 
Vulgate as it is supposed.* The version in the Polyglots is derived from an old MS. of Greek akin 
to A.A. The version of Susanna in Walton conforms to the Vulgate. The two trees are called 
sandayan G52 and rr summag ; but no attempt is made to reproduce these sounds in the verbs. 

The new elements in the versions have been supposed, especially in the Harkleensian Syriac, to 
be independent gleanings from tradition (Brill, Ball). The fidelity of the translators has been 
impaired by the warmth of their feelings ; e.g. Susanna is only a few days betrothed to Joachim, and 
the rest of her life is passed in widowhood, day and night being devoted to the service of the Lord 
(Syr. Harkl.). Susanna is set free from her chains, ibid. Hebrew * the elders, the accursed rascals’, &c. 


$5. THE ORIGINAL TEXT. 


‘ Things originally spoken in Hebrew have not the same force in them when they are translated 
into another tongue.’ So testified the younger Ben-Sira, c. 130 B.C., when he ‘ laboured to interpret * 
in Greek the Hebrew composition of his grandfather. The Semite and the Aryan had created their 
language in different worlds. Between them there was no aboriginal kinship such as embraced the 
Greek and the Roman. The verbal paradigm of Arabic cannot be forcibly adjusted to the moods 
and tenses of the Greek verb. A Greek could neither pronounce nor write the sound ‘Shoshanna ’, 
Ben-Sira’s ‘ labour’ was in some respects like trying to graft the laurel on the palm. . 

The two tense-forms of Semitic, aided in Hebrew by the potent Vav consecutive, offer perceptible 
resistance to expression in the Greek idiom. One effect is a monotonous repetition of xa¢ introducing 
clauses which can be more subtly linked by Vav in Hebrew. In the LX.X of Susanna xai introduces 
clauses, where Hebrew Vav consec. or conj. would conveniently replace it, over fifty times; an equal 
extent of narrative and dialogue in St. John’s Gospel yields such a «ai twenty times; St. Luke 
fifteen ; Josephus twelve times. A Greek-speaking Jew, or a Greek influenced by the LAX, when 
composing in his own conversational Greek, thus by this test exhibits a freedom which is con- 
spicuously absent from Susanna.’ A similar test shows that airés for Hebrew pronominal suffix 
occurs much oftener than in the Greek, which an Alexandrian Jew (Philo) writes spontaneously ; cf. 
Susanna v. 30, v. 9 tov voy aitév LXX, rér éavtér votv Theodotion et passim. Redundant auxiliary 
verbs, e. g. dvacrdvres cizay vv. 29, 34, reflect the superfluous %P% of Hebrew. «at éyevero for ™ 
vv. 7,15,19, 28, 64, Theodotion; the so-called cyjjpa Xaddarxdy vv. 24, 42, 46, 53, 60, Theodotion ; 
Ka0as €xOés kar tpéitys tyepas Theodotion v. 15, for Devoe’ Diend ; oodpa = WW vi. 4, 27; 315 "léov for 
M31; <fs tov érepoy and GAAAovs for InN 58 3nN or ynN bx oN; infinitive with prep. ANA, iva 
Oavatécovew aitivy LXX ; rod Oavarécat abr Theodotion v7. 28; cyxicet cov thy Woyny LXAX v. 55; 
Temahatopére fyepov xaxov LXX v. 52. Article for vocative oi viot "lopayA Theodotion 7. 48, LXNX 
omits of.6 The versions have of yoveis abtis v. 3 which Hebrew would express by Tox) IN 
(Hebrew MS. e. 12 max), but in v. 30 LXX lets the literal Hebrew appear } yuri) atv Tp Tarpt €aurTas 
kat 77 pntpi, Theodotion of yoreis abrijs. . 

The names of the trees and the paronomasia cyivory. . . oyicer v. 54 f, apivoy.. . Karanpion 
v. 58 f. have caused the assumption of a Greek original since Africanus. ‘The history of Susanna 
is even very certainly a Greek original, as Julius Africanus and Porphyry already showed from the 
play on the words.’7 Theodotion often resorts to transliteration of Hebrew words: reoKedeips Amos 
i. 1, cafeip Dan. xi. 16. He is especially timid about trees: Isa. xli. 19 Spa6d Kai Oudadp cat Baacovp, 


Daniel, Cofto-AMemphitice, p. xiv, Bardelli, Pisis, 1849. ; 7" 
fragmenta Copto-Sahidica, Ciasca il, Rome, 1889. * Scrivener’, xii. 414. 
Encycd. Bibl, art. ‘Texts and Versions’, § 64. : F 
The English version has skilfully hidden the offensive ‘and’ by ‘albeit, now, then, but, yet, also’. 
® Most of these Hebraisms are corroborated and others are indicated by Scholz, Swsazze, p. 148, and Bludau, 
Die Alexandr, Ubersetcung des B. Daniel, p. 183. 
7 Schirer, II. it. § 33 (Eng.). 
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the fir, the pine, and the box-tree. Had his Hebrew text regarded the tree-names as suggesting 
the verbs to be used, Theodotion would ore suo have transliterated them. But LXX is here so apt as 
to be irresistible to Theodotion. The LXX translator will guess rather than transliterate Hebrew. 
In Dan. iv-vi, as a translator he exhibits that effrexata hcentia’ for which he was dismissed from 
the Greek Bible, and his version of Daniel and Susanna imprisoned in Cod. Chisianus for 1000 
years. This free and lively translator made the pun which has puzzled translators from Mar Paulus 
to Luther. From internal evidence we conclude that both Greek texts are versions dependent on 
a Hebrew original. 

This conclusion is confirmed by a comparison of the texts of LXX and Theodotion. Half the 
story coincides in both, sometimes verbally identical, sometimes agreeing in sense though differing 
in terms. The variation consists in the use ofa synonym, ora different construction, or a different order 
of words, e. g. xdAAtov d¢ we LX X 23, aiperéy pot éorw, Theod. = 5 ain ; cf. vy. 10, 14,28, 35,61. The 
nature of the resemblances in the two Greek texts shows that neither writes independently. Where 
they disagree, they write constrained Greek, e.g. LXX 29, 32. 55, 62 4. and in parts peculiar to © 
v7. 15, 24, 39 4, 43. Apart from Semitic idioms in either text, the identity, the nature of the resem- 
blances, and the divergences suggest the dependence of translators. Independent writers could not 
deal with a common Synoptic tradition as these writers do. Theodotion is a critical reviser of the 
LXX, but he too defers to an authority superior to the Greek. 

Had Susanna been written in Greek to scourge certain officials in Alexandria it could scarcely 
have been represented as Babylonian history, where Greek was unknown. Its association with the 
Canon would be unlikely, and, had there been no Hebrew original, it is dificult to see why Sym- 
machus and Theodotion should have taken the trouble to revise a casual tract about an Alexandrian 
fama. Origen and Jerome could find no Hebrew archetype ; but the second century A. D. produced 
versions enough to secure a place for Susanna in the Tetrapla of Origen ¢c. A.D. 240. It appears 
doubtful whether Aquila included Susanna. Akiba was his tutor, and the Jewish Canon, which was 
definitely settled c. A.D. yo, excluded Susanna. The story would not be popular with elders, and 
it was the elders who fixed the Canon. Susanna was useless for the polemical purposes of Judaism ; 
it reflected on the good name of the daughters of Israel and the probity of the judges. It was, 
therefore, an encumbrance to the Canon and excluded. Hippolytus, Bishop of Rome, already 
suggests this explanation before A.D. 230. The lemnisci in Syro-estrangelo Tetrapla are accom- 
panied by the marginal note =. ©’, implying that Aquila had no Susanna. But unless there had 
been a Hebrew archetype in the time of Symmachus and Theodotion (A. D. 150-200) there is no 
sufficient reason why Susanna should have been included in Origen’s Tetrapla. 


§6. INTEGRITY OR COMPOSITE NATURE OF THE TEXT. 


The story of Susanna is skilfully compacted. Its characters are few and vividly contrasted ; 
the issues at stake are of universal interest, death or dishonour are the calamities imminent, suspense 
deepens as the story proceeds, there is an impressive reversal (mepenéreca) of the intended effect into 
its direct opposite, at the end nothing requires to be added except the applause of heaven and earth. 
A feeble woman in the right (cf. Esther, Judith) has triumphed over tyranny in the wrong. The 
genius of the writer is more important than his material, whether that were chiefly legendary, 
traditional, or suggested by contemporary politics. Nobody remembers the raw material, nobody 
forgets the story. 

Though the story is coherent and homogeneous, it appears to have suffered alteration in some 
features. The earlier form of the story seems to have had no connexion with Daniel or Babylon. 
In LXX Daniel is an intruder. He does not appear till v. 45 and is introduced awkwardly in apposi- 
tion to vedrepos. His name is mentioned only four times—vzz. 48, 51 @, 52, 59 ; the original resrepos 
maintains his anonymous part in vy. 52 @, 55, 00 ; and in the epilogue oi vedrepot are the heroes, while 
Daniel is forgotten. The contrast is not between youth and age, but between such an one as the 
son of Simon ben Shetach and the pair of Sadducean informers and judges who secured his con- 
demnation by false witness. The son, who chose death in order that his father might be able, even 
on Sadducean principles. to inflict the penalty of death on his false accusers, is the vedTepos come to 
judge justly. This requires us to omit the preface which never belonged to LXX, and which is 
superfluous in view of LXX v, 7, to delete éx BapvAGres in the dubious and difficult v. 6, and either to 
read vewrepos four times for AavujA, or else merely to omit the proper name. 

The transference of this original story to Babylon offends against verisimilitude. Recent captives 


___[' This is practically the universal opinion of these chapters, but I hope in 2 future work to show that it is wrong.— 
(;eneral Editor.] 
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were not likely to have synagogues, popular election of judges, the right to carry out a sentence of 
death. Joakim is too comfortable with a pleasure garden and 500 famuli. The disastrous trees 
and the stadion have no place in Babylon. ‘ Other cities’ (v. 6) could be Judaean villages with 
fewer than 120 families ; they are a curious addition to ‘Babylon’. Such features are proper to 
Judaea in the time of John Hyrcanus and his successors. 

The career of the individual Daniel also affects the question. The book became known c. 165 B.C. ; 
by its merit and in the temper of the time it became instantly popular, and was translated into Greek 
before 1 Maccabees was written. Mcanwhile Daniel himself was a nebulous personality, half- 
angelic, wholly admirable. Theodotion’s version of Daniel in Cod. Chisianus bears the title ro ep 
aypunvos AayujA. Ew is explained as ‘angelus, quo nomine Daniel a barbaris etiam dictus est’, and 
stands for yn ‘the Watcher’. To Theodotion c. A.D. 150, Daniel is still associated with the ‘ Sleepless 
Angel keeping Watch’. Josephus apologizes to his Koman readers c. A. D. go for summarizing the 
Book of Daniel as history : ‘ I have described these matters as I have found and read them; but if 
any one is inclined to another opinion about them, let him enjoy his different sentiments without any 
blame from me.’!_ In the time of Alexander Jannaeus Daniel was still a semi-angelic figure, not yet 
regarded as an historical person who lived during the time his book describes. In the fervour of the 
struggle between Pharisee and Sadducee a polemical tract would have been derided which made such 
use of his name as Susanna does. There is evidence that Susanna circulated independently of 
Daniel. Jerome? (Pref. to Commentary on Daniel) cites the opinion of Eusebius and Apollinarius : 
‘Susannae Belisque ac Draconis fabulas non contineri in Hebraico, sed partem esse prophetiae 
Abacuc filii Iesu de tribu Levi’ In Cod. Chisianus Bel (Dan. xiv) still retains the superscription 
€x mpopnretas “ApBaxovp viot Inood éx tis pudjs Aevi. Suidas* derives “Ap Baxovp from 8A8 and oy, and 
comparing radia xovp in the Gospel, gets the sense warijp éyépcews. The additions to Daniel were 
thus by a section of early tradition connected with the name of Habakkuk. 

The intrusion of Daniel and Babylon into the story explains the chief differences between the 
LXX as conceived above and Theodotion’s version. The preface is new and locates the scene in Baby- 
lon. The epilogue ignores the rewrepos of LX.X and sings the praise of Daniel. Joakim resembles the 
Chief of the Captivity mb: esa: at his house justice is administered. in it the trial is conducted. It 
is easier to identify Joakim with the captive king Jehoiachin; no children are mentioned ; anxiety 
for the continuance of the Davidic lineage may supply a motive for the methods of Ahab and 
Zedekias. Details are added chiefly in the scene in the garden. Doors are shut, the maids are 
dismissed, no other observer is present, the guilty youth escapes though the elders try to prevent 
him. These variations make the evidence of the elders more telling against themselves. The LXX 
hurries over the garden scene ; its interest is in the trial. 

Theodotion as a translator is ‘ simplex et gravis’. His habitual deference to the Hebrew text 
would not allow him to invent the additions to LXX of Susanna. A second edition in Hebrew 
adapted to Babylon appears to be the source of his revision and extension of the LAX. When the 
story had achieved its purpose, when the dictum of Simon ben Shetach, *‘ Make full examination of 
the witnesses, * became dominant, then it became possible to identify the youthful champion of the 
right with Daniel. Daniel’s name ‘ El is my Judge’ commended his claim to be the reérepos of the 
first edition. 


§ 7. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE. 


Judaea was vigorous under John Hyrcanus and his sons, 139-79 L.c. Not content with subduing 
the Idumaeans, they also circumcised them: disapproving the Samaritan heresy they demolished 
the Temple on Gerizim. They did hard fighting, sustained serious reverses, yet kept adding to their 
territory. At home in Jerusalem Pharisee fought Sadducee with persistent energy. Voints in 
dispute seem trivial: should Pentecost be kept on a Sabbath? should there be a procession at the 
Feast of Tabernacles? should certain vessels of the Temple be ritually cleansed ? (‘ better wash the 
Sun too,’ sneered the Sadducee); should informers be executed before or after their victim has 
suffered punishment? does the intent to slay in a false witness merit death ? ; ; 

During the first ten years of his reign, 105-95 b.C., Alexander Jannaeus was too busy with foreign 
war to take an active part in these disputes. At the Feast of Tabernacles, 95 8.C., while acting as 
high-priest, he poured the libation of water. not on the altar as the Pharisces required, but at his 
feet. The indignant worshippers pelted their king and high-priest with the festive fruits they 
carried in their hands. The king called in his Pisidian and Cilician mercenaries, who slew 6,000 
people in the Temple. Six years of civil war followed. After his defeat at Shechem Jannaeus had 


1 Ant.x. 10. 7- 2 Migne, xxv, § 620. 
8 De Habacuci prophetae vita atgue actate, Delitzsch, 1842. 
4 Pirge Aboth \. 10. 
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800 Pharisees crucified in Jerusalem in one day. To save themselves 8,000 Pharisees fled into exile. 
Weary of strife, the king asked the rival party what terms might satisfy them. ‘The first condition 
is thy death” was the reply. Nearing his end, the king appointed his queen Salome (Alexandra) 
regent and left her this advice, ‘ Fear not the true Pharisees or their honest opponents ; but fear the 
painted ones who look like the Pharisees, whose works are like the work of Zimri, and who seek the 
reward of Phinehas.’ The Pharisees made the day of his death an annual festival. 

The leader of the Pharisees in this period was Simon ben Shetach. While the Sadducees had 
control of the law courts, informers by false witness secured a verdict of death against the son of 
Simon. Before the sentence was carried out, the perjurers confessed; according to Sadducean 
views, ‘ life for life’, ‘eye for eye’, the perjurers could not be executed. The son of Simon, however, 
refused to be tried again, preferring to die that his accusers might also suffer that penalty. ‘ Father, 
said he, ‘if thou desirest that help should come through thee, use me as a threshold.’ Another 
point contended for by Simon ben Shetach was that informers should be carefully cross-examined. 

* Simon ben Shetach said, “ Make full examination of the witnesses ; but be guarded in thy words, 
perchance from them they may learn to lie.”’* Both these contentions were realized when the Pharisees 
came into power at the death of Jannaeus 79 B.C. The Synhedrion was reorganized. ‘ Witnesses in 
the law courts were no longer to be questioned merely upon the place where. and the time when they 
had seen a crime committed, but they were expected to give the most detailed and minute evidence 
connected with it, so that the judge might be more certain of pronouncing a correct judgement, and 
also more able to entrap the witnesses should they make contradictory statements.’ 4 

Satire of the Sadducees, the vindication of the need and value of cross-examining informers, the 
application of the zs /altouzs to convicted perjurers are the aim of Susanna. The story appears to 
belong to the period g5-8o B.C. and to have been written by a supporter of Simon ben Shetach. 
In the heat of controversy neither party could well call the young detective Danicl. That identi- 
fication would suggest itself when the tract had achieved its purpose. The language would be 
Hebrew. Though Aramaic was the common language in Jerusalem at this time, writers, especially 
a Pharisee, would share the temporary revival of interest in Hebrew. The Semitic idioms in the 
Greek texts in many cases favour a Hebrew rather than an Aramaic source. 

The LXX version may have been made before the Christian Era, but its Hebrew exemplar had 
already a slender attachment to Daniel. Theodotion, not later than A. D. 180, possibly as early as 
the latest N. T. writers, used a Hebrew text which contained a new preface and epilogue emphasizing 
Babylon and Daniel. This conception led to the identification of the two elders with Ahab 
and Zedekiah and the assimilation of legends about the captive king Jehoiachin. 


§ 8 INFLUENCE OF THE BOOK ON LATER LITERATURE. 


In Jewish circles the story would prepare the general mind to appreciate the announcement of the 
Golden Rule. The domestic scandal would not win credit for Judaism from Gentile readers. 
Josephus does not care to make the story known to the Romans; Akiba about the same time 
secures its exclusion from the Jewish Canon. It is doubtful whether Aquila included Susanna in his 
literal Greek version of the Hebrew Bible. Origen can find among learned Jews only vague stories 
about the elders. Africanus says the story is a fiction of recent date, which had never been in 
Hebrew. Henceforward Judaism knows the story only as gossip about the methods of the false 
prophets Ahab and Zedekiah (Jer. xxix. 20-23). Briill* asserts that Nachmani is the only Jewish 
author of the Middle Ages who mentions Susanna, and his quotation is part of Judith, which he refers 
to the Roll of Shoshan. The Hebrew MSS. of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries show that 
individuals were sufficiently interested to make careful copies; and that Jewish tradition still identified 
the elders with the false prophets in Babylon. 

Luflucnce in Christian Literaturc. The plea for cross-examination of informers may have coloured 
the arguments of Justin in his Afology. The rescripts of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius adopt the 
principle advocated in Susanna. Antoninus says: ‘If any one hereafter shall go on to inform 
against this sort of men, purely because they are Christians, let the persons accused be discharged, 
although they be found to be Christians, and let the informer himself undergo the punishment.’ 

In the Greek O.T. of Alexandria the story acquired authority by its attachment to the Book of 
Daniel, and thus secured the attention of the Church while it lost the regard of the synagogue. The 
Church hesitated to pronounce it prophecy, or vision, or history. Matt. xxiv. 15 cites Daniel as 


Jerus. Sanhed. vi. 3. ° Pirge Aboth i. to. 
Cae fist. of the Jews (Eng.), ii. 50. 
tu, Das apokryphische Susanna-Buch, 18 - 6. ull’s 1 is gi 
Pall, Agape te qe er: as uch, 1877, p.6. A good summary of Briill’s important essay is given by 


1 
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INTRODUCTION 


a prophet; the parallel passage in Mark xiii. 14 omits ‘the prophet’ in the earliest MSS. 
Theodotion and the Syriac and later versions regard Susanna as history ; Jerome, with some hesita- 
tion, includes it under prophecy. The allegorical interpretation soon became dominant in the 
Church. Hippolytus, Bishop of Rome, A. D. 230, writes: ‘Susanna is a type prefiguring the Church ; 
Joachim her husband prefigures the Christ. The garden is the election of the saints, who like trees 
that bear fruit are planted in the Church. Babylon is the world ; the two elders are typical of the 
two nations who plot against the Church, the one being of the circumcision, the other from the 
Gentiles.’1 The same conception is ably represented in the latest expositor of the Latin Church. 
Dr. Anton Scholz.” 

An incipient phase of this view can be traced in Irenaeus before A.D. 200. In his work contra 
Flacreses, iv. 263 Irenaeus quotes, as from Daniel, Susanna vv. 20, 56, 52,53- He is explaining how 
prophecy has a new meaning after its fulfilment. Any process is mysterious till it is finished. The 
Jews who deny the Advent fail to understand the prophecies. The true interpretation belongs to 
sincere disciples of Christ. There are impostors among presbyters who do evil secretly, saying, ‘No 
one sees us.” To them apply the words of Daniel the prophet, ‘ Secd of Chanaan, not of Judah, &c. 
He enforces this view by reference to Matt. xxiv. 48 f. Irenacus has no doubt that Daniel is 
a prophet, that Susanna belongs to his book and describes something that really happened, and that 
the Divine purpose in the history of the world is made manifest in the Christian revelation. In the 
light of this new Revelation, casual phrases in the old records acquire a new significance. 

Tertullian, de Corona Alilitzs,iv,* discussing women’s dress (1 Cor. xi. 5) argues that the interfer- 
ence with Susanna’s veil does not warrant the inference that the veil was customary or necessary 
for women. He quotes the word orddvoy as in LXX. 

Origen defends the canonicity of Susanna and often refers to the book. Jerome gave it a place 
in the Vulgate. Before the Reformation the story had taken popular and dramatic form. Hilde- 
bert, Archbishop of Tours, ‘ Egregius Versificator,’ had made it the subject of a Latin poem (ec. 1100). 
From German an Ober-Engadine version had adapted the story for a play ; as the alliterative poems 
had done for the Scots. Luther's Bible gave Susanna currency in the North as far as Iceland. 
The Council of Trent made its place in the Canon more secure. In the nineteenth century the 
Bible Societies, by refusing to circulate the Apocrypha, diminished the fame of Susanna ina section 
of Christendom. The Anglican Church reads from Susanna in November ; the Latin Church makes 
use of it on the vigil of the Fourth Sunday in Lent, also in the ‘Ordo commendationis animae’, 
* Libera Domine animam servi tui, sicut liberasti Susannam de falso crimine.’ 

The subject has been treated pictorially in the Catacombs and also by modern artists. 


§$ 9. THEOLOGY. 

In Daniel, as in post-exilic literature generally, 7" tends to become women ineffabile and is 
replaced by obs and ‘8. Only in Dan. ix does m7 occur, and there it is used seven times: LXX 
renders Kupeos six times, omits once; Theodotion has Kvpros seven times. In the same chapter 
(Dan. ix) *278 for the Divine Name appears eleven times: LXX renders by Képios five times, deondrys 
four times, omits twice: Theodotion by Kipos consistently eleven times. Further, in this chapter, 
obs with or without suffixes appears eleven times: LXX renders by Oeds eight times, Kupte twice, 
déomora once: whereas Theodotion renders uniformly by Qeds cleven times. Theodotion avoids 
deondrns, which by his time would mean the Roman Emperor denuded of divine honours. Thus 
Theodotion is scrupulous and consistent in rendering the Divine Names; the LXX is irregular and 
careless of Jewish feeling on the subject. The same motive can be traced in Dan. ix. 26, where 
Theodotion avoids the LX X term Xprords for Mv, The Hebrew of Susanna as reflected in Theodotion 
would use 278. Oipards for OXY vv. 9, 35 is an evasion due to reverence. . 

In Susanna, vv. 44,62, LXX refers to an angel, while Theodotion does not. This is likely due to 
inexact translation. In Dan. ii. 11 LXNX renders pas by @yyeAos: Dan. iii. 25 Aram. =iii. g2 LNX 
pros nad a3 by dpotwpa ayyéAov Geod: Dan. iv. ro MN) ww 7D LP VW by ayyedos amenrady ev 
icxde éx rod otpavod: Dan. x. 21 OD bya" MeyaijA 6 @yyeAos. The term ayyedos is thus too elastic in 
LXX to allow any inference as to its difference from Theodotion on the doctrine of angels. 
Theodotion also refers to dyyeAos vv. 55, 59. A Sadducee would not have written 182. 

The story does not intend to teach anything new in theology. Its theism is incidental and 
generally accepted. The Law of Moses expresses the will of God: His Word condemns injustice. 


1 Greek Text in Pitra, Analecta Sacra, ii, p. 256. : he : ' . ; 
2 Comimentar iiber das Buch ‘Esther’ mit seinen ‘Zusitsen’ und itber * Susanna’, Anton Scholz, Wurzburg, 1892. 


5 Migne, vii. 1054. 4 Migne. Latin, ii. 
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Belief in God makes Susanna prefer death to sinning against God; she trusts in God, Who is not of 
one generation only, Who perceives the causes of events, knows her innocence, answers her prayer, 
and inspires her deliverer. On the other hand, an error in theism is the most deadly of errors. 
Unbelief in God, although veiled by hypocrisy, perverts the elders, leaves them a prey to passion, 
allows them deliberately to plan murder, and blinds them to the penalties of their conduct. Injustice 
is the fruit of atheism. That Susanna should represent the Messianic kingdom, Joakim and Helkias 
the God of Israel, the elders the ungodly powers of the world, can hardly be the intention of the 
writer (Scholz). Allegory and apocalypse have come from students of the story, not from its 
author. 


§ 10. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


See also in Bibliography for the other Additions to Daniel. 
(a) TEXT. 


LXX. Cod. Chisianus, ed. Rome, 1772, Bugati, Cozza. 

Syro-Hexaplar Ambrosianus, Ceriani, 1874. 

Theodotion, as in Swete, O.7. 7 Greek, vol. ili. 

Versions. Walton, Polygéot, vi. 191 f.; Lagarde, Afocryphi Syriace, 1861. 
Old Latin. Sabatier, I], 1751. 

Copto-Memphitic. Joseph Bardelli, Pisis, 1849. 

Hebrew Versions in MS. Bodleian Hebr. MSS. d. 11 and e. 12. 


(6) CRITICAL INQUIRIES. 


Commentary by Hippolytus, Bishop of Rome, ¢. A.D. 230. 
Part of the Commentary of St. Hippolytus on Daniel, lately discovered by Dr. Basilios Georgiades. J. H. Kennedy, 
Dublin, 1888. 
Analecta Sacra, ed. Pitra, il. 253 ff, 1884. 
Origen. Fragments of Commentary based on Theodotion in Jerome. 
Discussion of views of Africanus and Porphyry. 
Jerome. Preface to Commentary on Daniel. 
Vulgate. 
Handbuch zu den Apokryphen des A.T, Fritzsche, Leipzig, 1859. 
Apokryphen des A.T. Strack und Zéckler, 1891. 
Apocrypha of the O.T. Bissell, 1880. 
Commentar tiber das Buch Esther mit seinen Zusatsen und tiber Susanna. Anton Scholz, Wirzburg, 1892. 
Die Alexandrinische Ubersetsung des Buches Daniel. August Bludau, Freiburg i. B., 1897. 
Das apokrvphische Susanna-Buch by Dr. N. Briill in Jahrbicher fiir Jitdische Geschichte und Literatur, \\1. Jahrgang; 
Frankfurt am Main, 1877. 
Commentary on the Apocrypha, ed. by Henry Wace, D D., 1888 ; Susanna, by C- J. Ball. 
Die Apokryphen des A.T., ed. by E. Kautzsch, 1890; Susanna, by W. Rothstein. 


GENERAL. 


In Susannam Danielicam. De Celada, 1656, appendix ‘de S. figurata in quo Virginis Deiparae laudes in Susanna 
adumbratae praedicantur’. fol. 672 + pp. Fine-spun exhortation based on fantastic allegory. 
Susanna. Ein oberengadinisches Drama des XVI, Jahrhunderts. Jakob Ulrich, 1888. This is a literal 
translation from German into Ladino, e.g. ‘ Unna bella histoargia da quella seinchia et prusa duonna Susanna.” 
The elders are called Achab and Sedechias; the maids are Spondea and Promptula; there is a Judex Dadan, 
a Notarius, &c. 
toropta ex tov Aavind wept rns Zwoavyns. Venice, 1682. A paraphrase of the story in Greek elegiacs extending to 
about 4co lines. Modern Greek constructions are often used. 
Scottish Aliterative Poems in riming stanzas, edited by F. J. Amours. Scottish Text Society, 1896-7. ‘The 
Pistill of Susan, Four Versions from MSS. of Fifteenth Century.’ The Vulgate and Wiclif are here much adorned. 

The garden has palms, poplars, pears, plowine, junipers, and roses: 
‘There were popinjays present (?), nightingales upon nest. 

Blithe birdies of the best, on blossoms to sit.’ 

Susanna, or the Arraignment of the Two Unjust Elders, Robert Aylett, D.C.L., 1622. An edifying exposition in 
English verse for the benefit of ‘our Judges m Westminster Hall’. 
The Apocrypha Controversy. Edinburgh, 1826. Susanna ‘is justly characterized as a fable’. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society was forbidden to expend subscribers’ money in circulating the Apocrypha— these unhallowed 


productions of the wisdom and folly of men that have been so presumptuously associated with the sacred oracles of 
God,’ Resolution, p. 38. 
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THE HISTORY OF SUSANNA 


Set apart from the beginning of Daniel, because it is not in the Hebrew, as neitber the Narration of 
Bel and the Dragon, 


Susanna according to the Septuagint. 


1 There dwelt a man in Babylon, and his name 

2was Joakim: and he took a wife, whose name 
was Susanna, the daughter of Helkias, a very 

3 fair woman, and one that feared the Lord. Her 
parents also were righteous, and taught their 

4 daughter according to the law of Moses. Now 
Joakim was a great rich man, and had a fair 
garden joining unto his house: and to him 
resorted the Jews; because he was more honour- 

5 able than all others. And the same year there 
were appointed two of the elders of the people to 
be judges, concerning whom the Lord had spoken 
when He said that iniquity went forth from 
Babylon through elder-judges who were thought 
worthy to govern the people. 

6 And cases from other cities also came before 
them for decision. 

% Now these men observing a 
woman of beautiful form. the wife of one of their 
own brother-Israelites, who was called Susanna, 


The Revised Version of the Greck of 
Theodotion. 


There dwelt a man in Babylon, and his 1 
name was Joakim: and he took a wife, whose 2 
name was Susanna, the daughter of Helkias, a 
very fair woman, and one that feared the Lord. 
Her parents also were righteous, and taught 3 
their daughter according to the law of Moses. 
Now Joakim was a great rich man, and had a 4 
fair garden joining unto his house: and to him 
resorted the Jews; because he was more honour- 
able than all others. And the same year there 5 
were appointed two of the ancients of the 
people to be judges, such as the Lord spake 
of, that wickedness came from Babylon from 
ancient judges, who were accounted to govern 
the people. 

These kept much at Joakim’s house : 6 
and all that had any suits in law came unto them. 
Now when the people departed away at noon, 7 
Susanna went into her husband's garden to walk. 
And the two elders beheld her going in every day, 8 


PREFACE. 1-5 @. These verses are marked with /eaisci in LXX and the margin has A = 6, i.e. Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion. The Syro-Tetrapla has obeli + and margin ©. These marks apparently signify that Origen's Tetrapla 


inserted this preface in the LX.X, borrowing it from other versions. : 
The Jewish Canon had rejected Susanna ¢. A.D. 99, and Aquila conformed closely to Jewish views. 


Susanna. 


The Syriac suggests that Aquila did not include 
The 


preface comes from a later form of the story, which locates the scene in Babylon, and calls the young detective Daniel. 
The LXX had some other introduction, probably connecting the story with Palestine, in the time of Alexander 


Jannaeus, 
1. Babylon. 


The preface (zv. 1-5 a) definitely places the scene in Babylon: cf. § 6, Introd. 


Joakim. The proper names Joakim, ‘the Lord will establish,’ Helkias, ‘the Lord is my portion,’ Daniel, ‘my 
judge is El,’ may have been as significant as Melchizedech Howler and Habakkuk Mucklewrath were to readers of 


Scott. 


2, Susanna, MV’ in Hebr., is reproduced Zovcavva, also Swcarva Breet, Hos. xiv. 6, ‘Israel shall grow as the 


lily’ 
of Psalms xlv. 1, Ix. 1, Ixix. 1, Ixxx. 1. 
times in Egypt. 
a person, but appears in Luke viii. 3. 
under the name ‘Shoshanna’. 
vanquishing might, cf. Scholz, Comm. zz doc. 
a personal name. 


Lane (Arabic Dict.) derives from Persian. 
What is called the ‘poppy-head’ on the coins of John Hyrcanus might come 
Like Esther and Judith, Susanna might thus be an emblem of right ultimately 
The story has doubtless been the cause of the use of ‘Susan’ as 


The ‘lily’ is used as simile of a bride, Cant. 1i. 2; of flower-shaped capitals of pillars, 1 Kings vii. 19; in titles 
Erman derives from Egyptian S05ez ; and the lotus was an emblem from early 


In O. T. Susanna is not found as a proper name of 


‘O model of a chaste and constant Dame, 
The world all chaste ones hence Susanna name.’—Robert Aylett, 1622. 


The Latin Catalogue of Saints has more than twenty who bear the name ‘ Susanna’. 


5. the same year. 
Daniel was twelve years old, there was . . . 


This phrase applies to a context which is lost. 
* Daniel was 18 323 when his insight began. 


The Syriac Harkleensian begins: ‘When 


ancients, R.V. for mpecBurepor; assembly for 7 ouwvaywyy, vv. 41,60. The R.V. hesitates to use the terms ‘elders’ 


and ‘synagogues’ because their existence in Babylon c. 590 B.C. might be felt to be an anachronism. 


The technical 





use of the terms suits the conditions in Judaea c. 150-50 B.C. _ aie 

such as the Lord spake of, that wickedness . . This rendering is inexact, cf. LAX. ; 

concerning whom. zepi dv éAddnoev 6 Seandrns Gre €€y\Oev . . . A Hebrew split-relative with 67: for °3 intro- 
ducing oratie recta. Cf. LXNX Jer. xxiii. 15 67t and rev mpodnray efp\Oev podrvopos aon tH yy- The false prophets 
Ahab and Zedekiah whom Nebuchadrezzar roasted in the fire for sins like those of the elders, Jer. xxix. 21-23, may be 
present in the recollection of the writer, and may be responsible for the insertion of this verse. Jewish tradition 
names the elders Ahab and Zedekiah, and has much to say of their methods. Before the birth of a child they would 
promise the mother that the child would be a boy; to the neighbours they would say ‘ That woman expects a son but 
it will be a daughter’. In either case they got a reputation. 
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daughter of Helkias, wife of Joakim, as she walked 

g about in her husband's garden at eventide, were 
inflamed with love for her; and they perverted 
their mind and turned away their eyes so as 
neither to look toward Heaven nor to be mindful 
of right decisions. 

1o And though both were smitten by desire of 
her, yet each concealed from the other the evil 
that possessed them in regard to her; neither 

12 was the woman aware of this matter. And as 
soon as it was daylight they came stealthily, 
evading each other, hurrying ¢o see which should 
be first to show himself to her and to speak with 

13her. And behold! she was taking her walk 
according to her wont and the one elder had 
barely arrived, when lo! the other came up. Then 
the one began tocross-examine his fellow, demand- 
ing, ‘Why art thou gone forth so very early, 

14 leaving me behind?’ With that they made con- 
fession each to the other of his painful state. 


19 Then said the one to the other, Let us repair 
to her; and having agreed together on a plan, 
they made advance to her and sought to constrain 
her. 


22 But the daughter of Judah answered them, I 
know that if I do this, it is death to me: and if 
I do it not, I shall not escape from your hands. 


23 Yet it is better for me not to do this and to fall 


into your hands rather than to sin before the 
Lord. 


9. Heaven. 


otpavav = Mark, Luke, 4 BaotAeia tod Gevi. 
17 6. washing balls, cpijypara. 


and walking ; and they were inflamed with love 
for her. 

And they perverted their own mind, and 9 
turned away their eyes, that they might not look 
unto heaven, nor remember just judgements. 





And albeit they both were wounded with her 10 
love, yet durst not one show another his grief. 
For they were ashamed to declare their lust, that 11 
they desired to have to do with her. Yet they 12 
watched jealously from day to day to see her. 
And the one said to the other, Let us now go 13 
home : for it is dinner time. 


So when they 14 
were gone out. they parted the one from the 
other, and turning back again they came to the 
same place; and after that they had asked one 
another the cause, they acknowledged their 
lust: and then appointed they a time both 
together, when they might find her alone. And 13 
it fell out, as they watched a fit day, she went 
in as aforetime with two maids only, and she 
was desirous to wash herself in the garden: for 
it was hot. And there was nobody there save 16 | 
the two elders, that had hid themselves, and 
watched her. Then she said to her maids, 17 
Bring me oil and washing balls, and shut the 
garden doors, that I may wash me. And they 18 
did as she bade them, and shut the garden doors, 
and went out themselves at the side doors to 
fetch the things that she had commanded them: 
and they saw not the elders, because they were 
hid. Now when the maids were gone forth, the 19 
two clders rose up, and ran unto her, saying, 
Behold, the garden doors are shut, that no man 20 
can see us, and we arc in love with thee; there- 
fore consent unto us, and lie with us. If thou 21 
wilt not, we will bear witness against thee, that a 
young man was with thee: and therefore thou 
didst send away thy maids from thee. Then 22 
Susanna sighed, and said, I am straitened on 
every side: for if I do this thing, it is death unto 
me: and if I do it not, I cannot escape your 
hands. It is better for me to fall into your 23 | 
hands, and not do it, than to sin in the sight of 
the Lord. With that Susanna cried with a loud 24 
voice: and the two elders cried out against her. 
Then ran the one, and opened the garden doors. 25 
So when the servants of the house heard the cry 26 
in the garden, they rushed in at the side door, to 
see what had befallen her. But when the elders 27 


otpardy for God; cf. Dan, iv. 23, net ‘the heavens’ for ‘God’. So in Matt. 9 Baciela tay 


The same word is used, Esther ii. 3, 9. Hebr. D°}P112A ‘things for purification’. 


22. Death is the penalty imposed on the unfaithful wife, Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22; for unchastity, death by stoning, 
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Deut. xxii. 215 cf. John viii. 4, 5. 


28 So these transgressors of the law turned away, 
vowing vengeance and planning together how 
they might put her to death. And they came 
into the synagogue of the city in which they 
dwelt, where were assembled in council all the 
Israelites of the place. 

29 Then the two elders and judges arose and 
said, Send for Susanna, daughter of Helkias, 
the same who is the wife of Joakim. And 

3° straightway they summoned her. And when 
the woman appeared with her father and mother, 
her bondmen and her bondwomen to the number 
of five hundred also presented themselves, as well 

3 as the four little children of Susanna. Now the 
woman was very delicate. 

32 Yet the lawless pair ordered that she should 
be unveiled, that they might sate themselves 
with the beauty of her attraction. 

33 Whereat all her attendants and all who knew 

34 her began to weep. Then arose the elders and 
judges and laid their hands upon her head. 

35 _ But her heart was stayed upon the Lord her 

| God, and looking upward she wept within her- 

| 35‘ self, saying, O Lord the eternal God, who 
knowest all things before they come into being, 
Thou knowest that I have not done what these 
lawless men maliciously allege against me. And 

36 the Lord hearkened to her entreaty. Then the 
two elders affirmed, We were walking about in 

37 her husband’s garden, and as we came round the 
stadion, we saw this woman dallying with a 
man; we stood still and observed them consort- 

38 ing together, but they were not aware that we 
were standing by. Then when each of us had 
confirmed the other, we said, We must find out 

| 39 who these persons are. So we came forward 

| and her we recognized; but the young man 
fo escaped us being concealed by a mask. And 

having arrested her, we put the question. Who 
4tis the fellow? but she refused to tell us who he 
was. These things we declare as witnesses. 

And the whole synagogue believed them inasmuch 

as they were elders and judges of the people. 













that they might sate themselves, &c. 


assessors in this trial, but witnesses. 
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had told their tale, the servants were greatly 
ashamed: for there was never sucha report made 

of Susanna. And it came to pass on the morrow, 28 
when the people assembled to her husband 
Joakim, the two elders came full of their wicked 
intent against Susanna to put her to death; and 29 
said before the people, Send for Susanna, the 
daughter of Helkias, Joakim’s wife. So they 30 
sent ; and she came with her father and mother, 
her children, and all her kindred. Now Susanna 3I 
was a very delicate woman, and beauteous to 
behold. 


And these wicked men commanded her 32 
to be unveiled (for she was veiled) that they 
might be filled with her beauty. Therefore her 33 
friends and all that saw her wept. Then the two 34 
elders stood up in the midst of the people, and 
laid their hands upon her head. And she weep- 35 
ing looked up toward heaven: for her heart 
trusted in the Lord. 


And the elders said, As 36 
we walked in the garden alone, this cvoman came 
in with two maids, and shut the garden doors, and 
sent the maids away. Then a young man, who 37 
there was hid, came unto her, and lay with her. 
And we, being in a corner of the garden, saw 38 
this wickedness, and ran unto them. And when 39 
we saw them together, the man we could not 
hold ; for he was stronger than we, and opened 
the doors, and leaped out. But having taken 40 
this zvoman, we asked who the young man was, 
but she would not tell us: these things do we 
testify. Then the assembly believed them, as 41 
those that were elders of the people and judges: 
so they condemned her to death. Then Susanna 42 
cried out with a loud voice, and said, O ever- 


32. Regulations for dealing with a wife suspected of adultery are given in Num. v. 11-31. The way in which these 
rules were applied is discussed in detail in Mishna. Sota i. 5 contains the following : ‘Sacerdos arreptis elus vestibus 
+ ++ quoad smum mulieris denudaret : crines quoque eius explicabat. L one 
Venustum ipsa haberet, non fuisse eum a Sacerdote revelatum: nec capillos solutos, si essent : ns Iders 
are zapavopyor because they broke this limitation, for the very pee the rule was intended to prevent. e€ spectators 
see in the unveiling an indignity and a foregone assumption of guilt. . ; _ eee : 
g ier c. The phrase tra “eumrAnoGaow kdddous émtOupias attys LAX=6’ Gras ep, 
Tov Kdddous ab’tys appears to be due to a mistranslated construct : Pe 

Sa es tS Ee 
LXX = NA — 

34. laid their hands upon her head. Cf. Lev. xxiv. 14, ‘ bring forth him that hath cursed without the camp: and 
let all that heard him lay their hands upon his head, and let all the congregation stone him. The elder-judges are noe 
This is the reason for the laying on of hands; cf. Bab. Kam. god: MU'y2 Ty [SN 
iT ‘a witness cannot be made a judge’.' Death by stoning imposed the responsibility on the whole ONE ea i 
no one could say whose missile caused death. Here the whole synagogue, guided perhaps by three or twenty-three o 


its leaders (Synhed. I), is considered responsible for the verdict. i ; ‘ : ae 
37- Greek veyteeee in the second pate B.c. had induced Jewish youth to practise athletics. Some cities had 


a race-course. Ni3 is used to indicate something like a oraéroy in Jerusalein, 
7 
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R. luda (tamen hic limitat) dicens, si sinum 
The elders 
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SUSANNA 42-55 


lasting God, that knowest the secrets, that 
knowest all things before they be: thou knowest 43 
that they have borne false witness against me, 
and, behold, I must die; whereas I never did 
such things as these men have maliciously 
invented against me. 
Andas she was being led away to be destroyed, 
behold! ¢here came an angel of the Lord; and 
as it had been commanded him, the angel be- 
stowed a spirit of discernment upon a young man, 
48 this being Daniel. Then separating the crowd 
Daniel stationed himself in the midst of them and 
said, Are ye so foolish, O sons of Israel, that 
without examination and knowledge of the truth 
ye have condemned a daughter of Israel to 

51° die? Now therefore take these men apart from 
each other, that I may cross-examine them. 

51° And when they were separated, Daniel said to 
the synagogue: Now consider not that these men 
are elders nor say, They can never be false; but 
I will examine them with reference to that which 

2 is suggested tome. And he summoned one of 
the two, so they brought forward the elder before 
the young man. Then said Daniel to him: 
Hearken, hearken, thou ancient of evil days! 
now have overtaken thee thy sins which thou 
hast committed in time past. 

53 Being trusted to hear and to decide capital 
cases, thou hast both condemned the innocent 


44-45 And the Lord heard her 44 
voice. Therefore when she was led away to be 4s 
put to death, God raised up the holy spirit of a 
young youth, whose name was Daniel: and he 46 
cried with a loud voice, I am clear from the blood 
of thiswoman. Then all the people turned them 47 
toward him, and said, What mean these words 
that thou hast spoken? So he standing in the 48 
midst of them said, Are ye such fools, ye sons of 
Israel, that without examination or knowledge of 
the truth ye have condemned a daughter of Israel? 
Return again to the place of judgement : for these 49 
have borne false witness against her. Wherefore 50 
all the people turned again in haste, and the 
elders said unto him, Come, sit down among us, 
and show it us, seeing God hath given thee the 
honour of an elder. Then said Daniel unto 51 
them, Put them asunder one far from another, 
and I will examine them. So when they were 52 
put asunder one from another, he called one of 
them, and said unto him, O thou that art waxen 
old in wickedness, now are thy sins come dome 
to thee which thou hast committed aforetime, in 53 


and hast acquitted the guilty, although the Lord 
saith: ‘The innocent and the righteous slay thou 
not.’ 

54 Now therefore under what tree and at what 
sort of place in the garden hast thou seen them 


pronouncing unjust judgement, and condemning 
the innocent, and letting the guilty go free; 
albeit the Lord saith, The innocent and righteous 
shalt thou not slay. Now then, if thou sawest 54 


her, tell me, Under what tree sawest thou them 
companying together? Who answered, Under 
a mastick tree. And Daniel said, Right well 55? 
hast thou lied against thine own head ; for even 
now the angel of God hath received the sentence 
of God and shall cut thee in two. 





together? The impious man answered, Under 

55a mastick tree. Then said the youth, Right 
well hast thou borne false witness against thine 
own soul; for the angel of the Lord will cleave 
thy soul this day. 


44-45. Mishna Synhed. vi. 1, 2 prescribes appeals for fresh evidence after the verdict is given, ‘When the person 
to be stoned is led out, a herald must precede proclaiming these words: This person N. M., son of N. M., is on 
the way to be stoned, for the crime (specified), on the testimony of N. M. and N. M.; whosoever can show his inno- 
cence, let him approach and set forth his reasons.’ If none appeared, when they came within ten cubits of the place 
of stoning, the condemned was invited to confess, in deference to Joshua vii. 19. 

51>, with reference to that which is suggested to me, xaré 74 imominrovTd por. 
of his suspicion. The Philoxenian Syriac says ‘according as God has given to me’. 


before his evidence is proved inconsistent with that of the second elder. 
of the examination. 


Divine inspiration is the source _) 
Daniel condemns the first elder 
: a mcon n se : His insight into their past is not the result 
‘ c Any indication of the will of the Invisible King was sufficient in the Theocracy to supersede the 
operation of ordinary rules and restrictions ; the theory being that the Divine Sovereign chose His own ministers when 


and how and whence He pleased’ (Ball, z Zoc.). The elders of v. 50, Theodotion, are thus not the two who have 
given witness, but their colleagues on the bench. 


_53- The innocent and the righteous slay thou not. 
OUK QTTOKTEVELS. 

54-59. Under a mastick tree, &c. ind cyivov .. . cxioee and ind mpwov . . . xatanpion, v.59. Origen says 
(Epistle to Africanus, 48 f.): ‘This passage gave me no reer and I often wenden about coil beer me to seve 
Hebrews, asking what mpwos was called in their language, what was the verb for mpi€er, also how they rendered oxivos 
and axifew.’ His inquiry was intended to refute the contention of Africanus that the play on the words proved that 
Susanna had been composed in Greek, not in Hebrew. That Hebrew could use paronomasia even in a death sentence 
appears from Achan’s condemnation by Joshua, vii.25. That the LXX would copy a play upon words appears, e.g-, in 
Judgesx 4: OY... OW ‘colts... cities’, Gk. moAous... 26ers. Some of the versions succeed in preserving 


the Greek play in Syriac. With some liberty in choosing the trees, the play can be furnished by Hebrew, e.g. TiN, 
which occurs in Cant. vi. 11: 1 


Quoted exactly from Exod. xxiii. 7 LAN déqov kai dixarov 


(MAD DPT Dyya FETS * AS! Toy we 1 qyWED Oy MBA SOT WaT AM FN nA BNA 
Otber ways are given in Ball, 4foer. ti. 324. ‘ 
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56 Then removing the one he gave command to 
bring the other before him, to whom he said: 
Wherefore is the seed that is in thee become 
perverted as dia’ of Sidon and not as chat of 
Judah? beauty has beguiled thee, base passion ! 
57 Even so were ye wont to do with daughters of 

Israel, who through their fear companied with 

you ; but a daughter of Judah scorned to endure 
38 your pestilent licence. Now therefore tell me, 

Under what tree and in which spot of the 

enclosure didst thou detect them consorting 

together > Who answered, Under a holm tree. 
59 [Then said Daniel, Thou sinner! even now the 
angel of the Lord is standing with drawn sword, 
till the people shall make an end of thee, that 
he may cut thee to pieces. 

Then the whole synagogue shouted aloud in 
praise of the young man because from their own 
mouth he had proved them both to be confessedly 
false witnesses. And they dealt with them 
according as the Law prescribes, dong to them 
just as they maliciously intended against their 
sister, 

So when they had gagged them, they led 
them out and hurled them into a chasm; then 
the angel of the Lord cast fire in the midst of 
them. And thus was innocent blood kept safe 
on that day. 

\62e For this cause the young men are beloved of 
\62° Jacob by reason of their sincerity. And as for 
us, let us watch over young men that they may 
become men of worth, for so young men will be 
God-fearing, and there shall be in them a spirit 
of knowledge and discernment for ever and ever. 


| 62° 


SUSANNA 56-64 


So he put 56 
him aside, and commanded to bring the other, 
and said unto him, O thou seed of Canaan, and 
not of Judah, beauty hath deceived thee, and lust 
hath perverted thine heart. Thus have ye dealt 
with the daughters of Israel, and they for fear 
companied with you: but the daughter of Judah 
would not abide your wickedness. 

Now there- 58 
fore tell me, Under what tree didst thou take 
them companying together? Who answered, 
Under a holm tree. Then said Daniel unto him, : 
Right well hast thou also lied against thine own 
head: for the angel of God waiteth with the 
sword to cut thee in two, that he may destroy 
you. 


o 
~ 


ou 
=) 


With that all the assembly cried out with 60 
a loud voice, and blessed God, who saveth them 
that hope in him. And they arose against the 61 
two elders, for Daniel had convicted them of 
false witness out of their own mouth: and accord- 62 
ing to the law of Moses they did unto them in 
such sort as they maliciously intended to do to 
their neighbour: and they put them to death, 
and the innocent blood was saved the same day. 


Therefore Helkias and his wife praised God for 63 
their daughter Susanna, with Joakim her husband, 
and all the kindred, because there was no dis- 
honesty found in her. And from that day forth 64 
was Daniel had in great reputation in the sight of 
the people. 





60-62. the Law prescribes. Deut. xix. 16-21 prescribes the treatment of a false witness, v. 19, 1W’N3 % CMey) 
ax nityyd DM, LAX kai roujoere aire dv tpdnov emovnpetoaro TH wAyaiov ornaat (Cf. 6’). On the application of this 
rule the Pharisees and Sadducees differed acutely during the reign of Alexander Jannaeus, 105~79 B.c. If the person 
falsely accused has actually suffered death, only then shall this regulation be carried out, satd the Sadducees. The 
Pharisees maintained that if the perjury has been detected before its victim has suffered, then the same penalty must 
be inflicted on the false witnesses. The elders must therefore perish, in accordance with the Pharisaic interpretation 
of Deut. xix. 19 (Hamburger Real-Encycl. fiir Bibel und Talmud, ii. 1050 3 Mishna Vakhoth i. 6; Sifre on Deut. xix. 19 ; 
Gemara Alukkoth § ;3). 

Cf. Code of Hammurabi, § 3: ‘If a man in a case pending judgement . . 
spoken, if that case be a capital suit, that man shall be put to death.’ ; 

60. éipecay, ‘muzzle’, ‘put in the pillory’. Cf. Matt. xxii. 34, ‘The Pharisees when they heard that He had fut 
the Sadducees ¢v si/ence . . .°. Possibly more than a mere verbal coincidence. Strangling or suffocation 1s mentioned 
in the Talmud as the mode of death for false witness (Brill on v. 60-62). Here it denotes symbolically that silence is 
imposed, no further defence can be offered. oA 7 

62>. beloved of Jacob. The patriarch Jacob trusted his younger sons Joseph and Benjamin, and of Joseph’s sons 
preferred the younger, Gen. xlviii. 14 (Brill). For déaAorns cf. 1 Macc. il. 60. ; ; 

62°. let us watch over young men, kai pers dudacoapebu cis viovs Suvato’s vewrepous. Meaning must be sought 
from the Semitic original: “0 m DY M42 NIN For els = 2 as translated above, v. LXX, 1 Sam, xviil. 17; 


2 Sam. ii. 7, xiii. 28 ; Dan. xi. 33, &c. ™ "2 = viobs Buvarous, 2 Sam. ii. 7; = viols duvdpews, 1 Sam, xiv. 525 2 Sam. 
xii. 28, xvii. 10. The Semitic metaphor ‘son of valour’ forbids Fritzsche’s emendation of es into as, ‘Ict us guard as 
sons virtuous young men.’ ae Si . i 

If the epilogue enforcing the didactic side of the story is an addition (Brill), it has been added in Hebrew, not m 
Greek. Cf. One of the objects that Simon ben Shetach had greatly at heart was the promotion of better instruction, 
In all large towns high schools for the use of young men from the age of sixteen sprang up at his instance’ (c. 75 pc.) 
(Graetz, History of the Jevws, Engl. edition, vol. ii, p. 50). 


. has not justified the word that he has 
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BEL AND THE DRAGON 


INTRODUCTION 


BEL AND THE DRAGON forms the third of the Apocryphal Additions to Daniel, and was 
written originally almost certainly in Hebrew, though none of the Hebrew original has survived. 
The other two Additions are the Song of the Three Children and Susanna. In the Greek and 
Latin texts the three Additions to Daniel constitute an integral part of the canonical Book of 
Daniel, and were recognized as such, and therefore as themselves canonical, by the Council of 
Trent. The Song of the Three Children is, however, the only one of the three which has a neces- 
sary connexion with the Hebrew canonical Book of Daniel, standing in the Greek and Latin texts 
between Dan. iii. 24 and 25. The other two Additions are appended, and appear to have an 
origin independent of the book to which they are attached and also of each other, though in all 
three, as also in the canonical book, the name and fame of Daniel forms the principal theme. 


$i. NAME AND POSITION IN THE CANON. 


In the Greek Codd. Bel and the Dragon stands at the end of the canonical Book of Daniel, 
bearing therefore no distinct title. In Codd. A and B of ©? it is, however, preceded by the words 
‘Vision (pacts) xii’; i.e. it forms the twelfth and last of the series of visions into which this enlarged 
Book of Daniel is divided. In the LXN it is called ‘ Part of the prophecy of Habakkuk the Son of 
Jesus of the tribe of Levi’: see note on v1. In the Vulgate Bel and the Dragon forms ch. xiv 
of Daniel. 

In Syr W (see § 3) the Story of Bel is preceded by the heading ‘Bel the idol’, that of the 
Dragon having at its beginning the words, ‘ Then follows the Dragon.’ 

Bel and the Dragon is the title in all the Protestant versions of the Apocrypha, these versions 
keeping the books now known as Apocrypha] apart as being, it was thought, deutero- or non- 
canonical. In a Nestorian list of biblical works mentioned by Churton* it is called ‘The 
Lesser Daniel’. 

$2. CONTENTS. 


The two stories as told in common by LXX and © may be thus summarized. 

1. The Story of Bel, vv. 1-22. There is in Babylon an image of Bel (Marduk, Merodach) 
which Daniel refuses to worship, though no form of worship is mentioned besides that of supplying 
the god with food. The king, identified in © with Cyrus, remonstrates with the delinquent Hebrew, 
pointing him to the immense quantity of food consumed daily by Bel as a proof that the god thus 
recognized is a living, true deity. Daniel denies that the food is eaten by the god. and asks per- 
mission to put the matter to a test. This request being granted, he is shown the lectisternia, the 
sacred tables, covered with food which it is alleged the god will consume during the night. It is 
agreed that the doors of Bel’s temple shall be closed and sealed for the night after the departure 
of the priests. But in addition, Daniel takes the precaution of having, without the priests’ knowledge, 
the floor of the temple strewn lightly with ashes. When the morning breaks, the doors are still closed 
and the seals intact, but the food has disappeared, evidence, the king thinks, that it has been con- 
sumed by Bel. Daniel, however, points to the tracks of bare feet on the ash-strewn floor as evidence 
that the priests have entered the temple by secret doors and removed the food. Angered by the 
trick which the priests had played on him, the king has them put to death and the image destroyed. 

On the word ‘ Bel’ see note on @. 3. 

2. The Dragon Story, vv. 23-42. There is in Babylon a great live serpent (dragon) worshipped 
by a large number of the inhabitants, who feed it lavishly. In the present case the god is represented 
by a living creature which can be fed and which needs feeding. Daniel refuses to bow down before 
the serpent, and throws out a challenge to the king, that, if permission is given him, he will destroy 
the creature alleged to be a god. Receiving the requested permission, Daniel makes a mixture of 

? i.e. Theodotion’s version, see § 3. 
2 The Uncanonical and Apocrythal Scriptures, p. 398 f. 
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which pitch is the principal ingredient, and thrusting it down the serpent’s throat this creature 
bursts asunder and dies. Infuriated at the death of their god, the populace demand the death of 
this god-murderer. The king yields, and has Daniel cast into the den of lions. the usual punishment 
of persons found guilty of capital charges. But though Daniel remained in the company of seven 
lions for seven days, he suffers no injury. On the sixth day Daniel, being naturally hungry, is 
miraculously supplied with food. The prophet Habakkuk has prepared the midday (?) meal for his 
reapers, and is on the way to the field where they are. An angel arrests him, telling him he is to 
carry the meal to Daniel in the lions’ den in Babylon. On his alleging his ignorance of the location 
of the lions’ den, and even of Babylon itself. the angel lays hold of the hair on the crown of his head 
and conveys the prophet to the den, where, seeing Daniel, he hands him the food, and seems as safe 
among the lions as Daniel himself. The angel then restores Habakkuk to his Palestine home. 
Seeing that Daniel was preserved (the Habakkuk incident is an evident interpolation), the king 
magnifies God, sets Daniel at liberty, and substitutes for him in the den Daniel's accusers, who are 
at once devoured by the lions. 

The meaning of the word ‘dragon’. The Greek word (épdéxwr) translated ‘dragon’ denotes 
originally a large serpent. Homer uses épdxwy and 6qus interchangeably without the least apparent 
difference. Even the drakén of Greek mythology remains essentially a serpent. In the East 
the serpent came to be commonly used as a symbol of the principle of evil. In the LXX dpdkor 
translates most frequently (twelve times) the Hebrew P37 (Zanniz), rendered in the A. V. generally 
(eight times) ‘ dragon’, sometimes (thrice) ‘serpent.’ In two passages (Amos ix. 3, Job xxvi. 13) the 
usual Hebrew word for serpent (=f) is represented in the LNX by épaxwv. There is no good reason 
for departing from the simple impression which the narrative gives that in the present tale the dragon 
is a live snake worshipped as a god. Perhaps such worship is to be regarded as a survival of 
totemism. There is abundant evidence of snake worship in various parts of the ancient world, and 
there is good reason for believing that it obtained in Babylon. (1) The god Nina was worshipped in 
the form of a serpent.!. (2) On Babylonian scals men are figured worshipping gods apparently 
serpentine in form, their lower parts consisting of serpent coils with worshippers in front. (3) Both 
Berosus and Helladius speak of gods worshipped as serpents in Babylon.* (4) Jensen, quoted by 
Baudissin (PRE 3, v, p. 6), says there was a serpent god called in Sumerian Seraz. For traces of 
serpent worship among the Hebrews, see Num. xxi. 8f, 2 Kings xviii. 4. There is no certain proof 
that in ancient Babylon the live serpent as in distinction from the image of a serpent was worshipped, 
but there is no conclusive evidence to the contrary, and the analogy of other countries favours 
a decision in the affirmative. 

Fritzsche * holds that the story was composed in Egypt, where serpent worship is known to have 
existed in early times. but that the author inaccurately transferred it to Babylon. But since Fritzsche’s 
time fresh evidence of such worship in Babylon has presented itself. 

Modern writers generally maintain that the dragon in this story represents a mythical monster 
with a serpent'’s head and neck, an eagle’s legs, a lion's body, and a unicorn’s horn.* In this or some 
similar form a very large number of Babylonian inscriptions picture this monster or other monsters 
(we can never be quite sure as to this) as in conflict with Marduk or some other Babylonian deity. 
The monster has been very commonly identified with the mythological dragon, but no decisive proof 
of the identity has been furnished. W. Hayes Ward has made a careful attempt to bring together 
the various forms in which the ‘ dragon-myth’ has been portrayed on Babylonian-Assyrian inscrip- 
tions,> and he assumes throughout that in all it is the Marduk-Tiamat conflict of the Babylonian 
Creation legend that is set forth, but he gives no proof of this, for the name Tiamat is not once con- 
nected with the representation. Indeed it seems now generally understood that Tiamat was a snake 
deity, and that the dragon of the story now under consideration is no other than Tiamat: so Sayce, 
Ball, Gunkel, Marshall, Toy. 

The present writer ventures with Jensen and Baudissin to dispute and even deny this, and for 
the following reasons : 

1. There is no evidence in the Babylonian-Assyrian inscription that Tiamat was conceived as 
a serpent. The serpentine forms pointed out cannot be shown to be intended for Tiamat. 

2. Berosus does not once translate the Babylonian Tiamat by dragon or by any word denoting 
serpent. He uniformly transliterates the word, though not as we should do now, but as 
Lhalatih. . 

3. The idea embodied in Tiamat differs from that of the dragon or serpent. In Babylonian 
mythology Tiamat stands for the female principle, expressing itself in darkness and disorder, older 


' See Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. 282 f. 2 e.g. Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies', 1. 122f., li, 14. 
8 Excg. Handbuch su den Apoc.,\, p. 121. * See figures in Gressmann, Alor. Vexte nad Bilder, ii. got. 


5 See American Journal of Semitic Languages, iV. 94-105. 
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than the gods themselves, since the birth of the gods took place through their separation from the 
primaeval chaos (= Tiamat). Tiamat is usually identified with the primaeval ocean, wild and 
rebellious, needing to be subdued. We are probably to see a reference to it in the pwn rendered 
by English versions ‘the deep’: LXX GBuccos: Vulg. Abyssus. ; ; 

4. In the present story the dragon is a god alongside of Bel in the preceding story: there is 
not the remotest hint that he is regarded other than as a Babylonian deity worshipped in the form 
of a serpent or dragon. ; ; 

The present writer would like to add that he does not now, as he once did (see Century Bible, 
Psalms, ii, pp. 50, 63, 112, 141,177), agree with Gunkel and the bulk of recent Bible scholars in seeing 
reflections of the Marduk-Tiamat legend in innumerable passages of the O.T. Later writers have 
too blindly followed Gunkel (see his Schepfung und Chaos). 


§ 3. TEXTUAL AUTHORITIES : MANUSCRIPTS AND VERSIONS, 


1. A/anuscripts. The Greek text exists in two principal forms throughout the Book of Daniel 
including the Apocryphal Additions. - 

(1) & (i.e. the LXX) has been preserved in but one MS., the Codex Chisianus (from the Chigi 
family which owned it), published in Rome in 1772, in Cozza’s Sacrovum Bibliorum Vetustissima 
Fragmenta Gracce et Latine, in Swete’s G (in parallel pages with ©), and in Tischendorf’s G This 
unique MS. is quoted by Field and Swete as Cod. 87, which must be distinguished from that so 
designated by the Oxford editors, Holmes and Parsons. 

(2) Of Theodotion’s text (©) of Bel and the Dragon the following MSS. exist: B, A. T (ov. 2-4 
only), A (from z. 21 to v. 41). 

Besides the above majuscules (uncials) there also several valuable minuscules (cursives), as e.g. 
those numbered 34, 49. 

For details and explanations, see Swete’s edition of G& and his /xtreduction to the O.T. in 
Greck. 

2. Versions. (1) Greek. It may not be strictly correct to speak of the two best known texts 
(& and ©) as versions since no Hebrew or Aramaic original has come down to us. Yet according 
to the view of a Hebrew lost original advocated by the present writer (see below) these so-called 
versons are correctly thus described. 

A careful comparison of & and © of Bel and the Dragon has led the present writer to these 
conclusions. (a) That & is a translation from a Hebrew original. This is made exceedingly 
probable by the presence of a large number of Hebraisms (see § 4, ORIGINAL LANGUAGE), though 
there is another possible explanation (see below, § 4, (c) 5). (2) That © contains a much larger number 
of Hebraisms than &: see on vv. 1 f., 5 f., 16.18, 27, 28, 39, &c., suggesting what other considerations 
make likely that Theodotion corrected & with the aid of a Hebrew original before him. 

Yet, on the contrary, © corrects at times the Greek of & (see on vu. 26, 40, 42), and it avoids the 
Hebraism Kvpios without the article (= Hebrew m1), preferring Ocds: see v. 5. 

Theodotion’s version of Daniel displaced that of @ at a very early time, for though in his 
Hexapla it is the true & that he uses, yet in his own writings Origen almost invariably cites ©. In 
his preface to Daniel Jerome points to the fact that in his own time the Christian Church had rejected 
& in favour of © on account of the defective renderings in the former. ven Irenaeus (06. 202) and 
Porphyry (06. 305) preferred © to & Field was the first to indicate clearly that what has for 
Centuries been treated as & of 1 Esdras, &c., including Daniel and its Additions, is really the version 
of Theodotion. 

(2) Syriac. In this language there are two principal versions : 

(2) The Peshitta, best preserved in the Cod. Ambrosianus B 21 (sixth century), reproduced in 

Walton's Polyglot and critically edited by Lagarde (Leipzic, 1861). In Bel and the Dragon this version 
follows © very closely, though at times (see on vv. 2, 18, 25) it agrees with G against ©. There are several 
cases where this version and © agree against & (see on v.21). Ina few cases this version diverges from 
both the Greek texts (see on v. 27). In the notes Walton's Polyglot has been used, the version 
consulted being designated Syr W. But Lagarde’s critical edition has always been compared. 
_. (6) The Hexapla’s Syriac version is that made by Paul of Tella in 617 from Col. VI (&) of 
Origen’s Hexapla. It exists in manuscript form (Cod. Ambrosianus, C. 313). This most valuable 
MS. has been edited, photographed, and published by Ceriani (Milan, 1874). In the notes it is quoted 
as SyrH. As might have been expected from its origin, it is in general agreement with &, rather 
than with ©, and thus differs from the other Syriac version, which follows © closely. 

(3) Aramaic other than the Syriac. For the Aramaic text of parts of Bel and the Dragon see 
§ 4, ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 
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There are no Targums on Ezra. Nehemiah, or Daniel, a lack easily explained if it could be 
assumed that all these books were written originally in Aramaic as portions of the existing books 
of Ezra and Daniel are. : 

(4) Latin. (a) Fragments of the Old Latin version occur in Sabatier’s work, Libliorum Sacrorum 
Latinae Verstones Antiquae, 17.43, &c.,vol. ii. Judging from the specimens therein preserved it may 
be confidently stated that in Daniel and its Additions this version follows © closcly. 

(4) Jerome's version—Vulgate simply reproduces it—is also based on ©, though in some parts 
(see on v. 42) it is independent of any other version or text known to us. 

(5) dratic. The Arabic version of Saadias (4.D. 892-942) was made from the Hebrew and 
therefore lacks the Apocrypha. The Arabic version of Bel and the Dragon in Walton’s Polyglot has 
no critical value, being due to a priest living in Egypt in the sixteenth century ; see Walton, Proleg. 
xiv. 17 f., and Cornill on Ezekiel, p. 49. 


$4. THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


Until comparatively recent years the prevailing view was that Bel and the Dragon was composed 
and first edited in the Greek language: so Eichhorn, Ewald, De Wette, Schrader, Fritzsche, Schiirer, 
and Konig. 

(a) In favour of this conclusion the following reasons have been given : 

1. No traces of any Semitic original with reasonable claims have been discovered. Origen, 
Eusebius, and Jerome distinctly say that no Hebrew (or Aramaic) form of this tract was known in 
their day. 

2. It is denied that the Hebraisms are more numerous than can be accounted for on the assump- 
tion of a Greek original. See below, (0) 3, 4. 

3. In the Greek of Susanna there are certain word-plays inconsistent with a translation: e.¢. 
v. 54 f. ind oxivoy . . . cxioe, and 58 f. ind mpivoy ... mpicat. No such word-plays have been 
discovered in Bel and the Dragon, and where in Susanna they do occur they can be easily 
due to a translator. Why cannot a translator adopt alliteration? Moreover, it is noteworthy that 
Bel and the Dragon is more Hebraic than Susanna, though less so than the Song of the Three 
Children. 

(2) On the other hand, the opinion has been growing among recent scholars that the work 
was written originally in Semitic (Hebrew or Aramaic). Drs. Marshall and Gaster contend for an 
Aramaic original. But there is evidence conclusive to the present writer that the author of Bel and 
the Dragon wrote in Hebrew. 

1. It has been pointed out (see § 3, 2 (1)) that © introduces Hebraisms which are absent from &, 
a change due undoubtedly to the fact that Theodotion had before him a Hebrew text as well as &, 
which latter he corrected by means of the former. 

2. The extraordinary extent to which the syntactical construction called parataxy (co-ordination) 
exists points to a Hebrew, not an Aramaic original. The recurrence of the Greek «at with all the 
shades of meaning borne by the Hebrew waz and the Arabic iwaw and fais characteristic of Hebrew 
very much more than of Aramaic. The latter is much richer than Hebrew in conjunctions and 
adverbs, so that in it hy potaxy (subordination) of sentences exists, very much in the manner of Greek ; 
especially is this last true of Syriac which came under Greek influence. 

3. There are many examples in the LXX and especially in © which imply the Hebrew ‘waw 
consecutive’ construction and cannot be otherwise explained. Thus sentences often begin with aai 
i (= "™) and also with xai éyévero, followed in this latter case by a finite verb; see vv. 14 and 18. 
This zwaz consecutive construction is peculiar to Hebrew at its best, even late Biblical Hebrew 
has almost lost it (cf. Ecclesiastes, &c.). 

4. There are many other Hebraisms: thus v. 14 in © begins with words implying AN. In 
VU, 27 (©) ai €dwxer is good Hebrew (iF") but bad Greek, cf. G evesadev. The use of dvpas, ‘ doors’, in the 
sense of the singular is Hebraic, see note on v. 18. odd fy (v. 18 ©) is the Hebrew TI8PS. The 
constant recurrence of cal eizev with the various shades of meaning possessed by V28*! isa Hebraism: 
see v. 20, &c.: ayyeAos xrvpiov = M7 yd, the anarthrous éyyeAos following the rule for nouns in the 
construct: see on v. 34; avacras (OP) followed by another verb: see on vv. 37 (&) and 39 (9). 

5. There are sometimes textual mistakes best explained on the assumption of a Hebrew 
original : sce for examples the notes on v. 14 (G).’ ; 

6. It is in favour of a Hebrew original that these two tales have been actually found in that 
language in a more or less complete form, as in the Midrash Rabba de Rabba. 


1 See Franz Delitzsch, de Habacuce, p. 82; Neubauer, 7obit, viii. 
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(c) Dr. M. Gaster discovered an Aramaic form of the Dragon story embedded in the Chronicles of 
¥crahmecl, a work of the tenth century, and he maintains that in this fragment we have a portion 
of the original text of Bel and the Dragon. an opinion with which Dr. Marshall seems to be in 
sympathy. In that case the original text of the three ‘ Additions’ was Aramaic, as these two 
scholars maintain. The present writer does not think that Dr. Gaster has proved his case. 

1. There are constructions in all the ‘Additions’ which are not Greek and which can be 
explained from Hebrew but not from Aramaic. See above, (4) 2. 

2. Two only of the three ‘ Additions’ occur in the Aramaic version found by Dr. Gaster, and 
only a part (Dragon story) of the third; what has become of the rest? 

3. This Aramaic form of the Dragon story differs from that in the Greek and Syriac in many 
particulars. In v. 24 the two Greek versions and Syr W have ‘ the king (said) *, which the Aramaic 
text omits. In v. 35, after ‘And Habakkuk said’, the Aramaic document adds ‘to the angel’, 
which G, ©, and Syr are without. 

4. The compiler of the Chronicles of Ferahmeel distinctly says that he had taken the Song of the 
Three Children and the Dragon story from the writings (i.e. the translation) of Theodotion, he 
having himself, it is implied, turned the Greek into Aramaic. Dr. Gaster lays stress on the com- 
piler’s words? that what he gives in Aramaic is that which Theodotion himsclf found, but the 
reference can be only to G, which Theodotion made the basis of his own translation, and not to 
an Aramaic original, though it must be admitted that the compiler does not express himself 
unambiguously. But when such ambiguity does exist the decision must be according to facts 
otherwise authenticated. 

5. There is of course another explanation of the apparent Semiticisms in Bel and the Dragon. 
It is probable, as Wellhausen holds,’ that the language of & represents a Hebrew-Greek jargon 
actually spoken, as is the Viddish of the present day. In favour of this are, in addition to the 
innumerable Hebraisms, many of them due to translation, the large number of Hebrew words trans- 
literated instead of being translated even in cases where the sense is not obscure: e.g. Bebdéx for 
P72, ‘ breach’, 2 Kings xxii. 5; yerreet. (xerteetv) for a restored DINI=MIND, 2 Kings xxill. 7; tapety 
for OY, ‘shovels’, 2 Kings xxv. 14. These and other Hebrew words were perhaps taken over 
into the Greek spoken by these Jews, just as Polish-Russian-German Jews to-day talk in a German 
interlarded with Hebrew words. 


$5. AUTHORSHIP, DATE, AND PLACE OF ORIGIN. 


Nothing whatever is known of the author of this work and nothing that is definite of the place 
or date of composition. We have no Hebrew or Aramaic original from the style of which it might 
have been possible to draw conclusions as to date. 

It is quite certain that Bel and the Dragon imply the canonical Bock of Daniel and belong 
therefore to a later date, for they show subsequent developments of Daniel legends. The canonical 
Danicl is dated by modern scholars at about 160.c. The general character of this tract suggests 
that, like the canonical Daniel, it arose at a period when the Jewish religion was bitterly persecuted. 
Such a period was the reign of Antiochus VII (Sidetes) (139-128 b.c.). This Syrian monarch 
reconquered Palestine and did his utmost to suppress Judaism. At that time Hebrew was, even in 
Palestine, more a literary than a spoken language, and this might explain the fact that the use of the 
waw coasecutive—a feature of the classical language—is preserved. It is assumed that the place of 
origin was Palestine, and not, as Bissel and most hold, Babylon. The references to Babylon are the 
same in the canonical Daniel, but they are only a literary device ; and this can be said also of the 
mention of clay and bronze (wv. 7), which Bissel cites as proof of a Babylonian origin. 

_It is to be noted that Judaism in the narrow technical sense is entirely absent from these two 
stories—what is taught is the absurdity of idolatry and the duty of worshipping the only true God 
—Yahweh. The Judaism of Babylon was of a definite orthodox kind and could hardly have given 
rise to a tract so vaguely religious as the one under consideration. The universalism of Bel and the 
Dragon stamps it as a product of the Wisdom school of Judaism, though the positive characteristics 
of the litcrature of that school (Ecclesiastes, &c.) are lacking. 

Assuiming a date of about 136 B.C. for the Hebrew text the LXX must be later. It may be 
taken for granted that when 1 Macc. ii. 59 f. was written (i.e. about 1co B.c.) the three Additions 


1 2 + 3 2 i 1 

Ps. eatin tee (Introduction), 312 ff. (text); and 1895, 75 ff. (translation and notes). 

* F. Bleek, Einleitung in das Alte Test.®, 535. Deismann, however, says (Bibl: Studies*, 68) that in a private 
communication to him Wellhausen abandons the above view. 
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fermed no part of the Book of Daniel and did not perhaps even exist in Greek. Yet these Additions 
exist in all extant MSS. of the Greck and Syriac texts. The character of the Greek in G and other 
considerations suggest that this version was made at Alexandria at a date not much later than 
100 b.c. Yet the evidence for reaching such a conclusion is slight. 

Theodotion is generally believed to have lived and to have completed his translation at Ephesus 
towards the close of the second century of our era. This accords with the fact that Irenaeus, who 
died A.D. 202, used © and preferred it to G. 


$6. INTEGRITY. 


With the exception of small parts to be indicated in the notes, and vv. 33-39, these two tales 
seem to have been written by one author, who, however, used pre-existing materials. The incident 
of the miraculous transportation of the prophet Habakkuk from his home in Palestine to the lions’ 
den in Babylon (vv. 33-39) is certainly a later piece having no necessary connexion with the rest of 
the story. 


$7. TEACHING. 


These two stories teach the doctrines of the oneness and absoluteness of Yahweh, called Kupios 
in &,a translation of the Hebrew word substituted by Jews from about 300 B. c. for Yahweh, which 
near that time took on a mystic and esoteric sense. 

Little is told us of Yahweh's character. He is great, the only true God (v. 11), a living God in 
contrast with Bel (v. 5). Nothing is said of the nature of the demand He makes, ritual or ethical. 

There is no allusion to any distinctively Jewish beliefs or practices. The law is not mentioned 
nor is the existence of a Divine revelation to man implied. This tract is silent as to sacrifice and 
temple, and even as regards priesthood, except that in & Syr W (not ©) Daniel the prophet is spoken 
of as a priest ; all this strong evidence of the low place assigned by the writer to the external side of 
the Jewish religion. We do, however, read of an angel, but in a part of the Dragon story (vv. 33-39) 
which is certainly introduced by an editor aé exira. 


For further Introductory notes, including references to special literaturc, see ‘Bel and the 
Dragon’ (by the present writer) in The Juternational Standard Bible Encyclopacdia (Chicago), vol. i. 
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BEL AND THE DRAGON 


The translation of © is that of the R. V., that of G& is by the present editor. See Introd., § 3, I, 2 


by 


I. THE STORY OF BEL, vi. 1-2 


Gi 87 © 
From the prophecy of Habakkuk the son of And king Astyages was gathered to his 1 
Jesus of the tribe of Levi. fathers, and Cyrus the Persian received his king- 
dom. 
There was a certain man a priest, by name And Daniel lived with the king, and was 2 
Daniel, son of Abal, a companion of the King of | honoured above all his friends. Now the Baby- 3 
Babylon. lonians had an idol, called Bel, and there were 


And there was an idol Bel whom the Baby- | spent upon him every day twelve great measures 
lonians worshipped. And they expended on him | of fine flour, and forty sheep, and six firkins of 
daily twelve artabas of fine wheaten flour, and | wine. 
four sheep, and six measures of oil. 


1. Syr H begins the Story of Bel exactly as does &. But © and Syr W begin with a chronological notice which in 
the Vulg. closes Susanna. 

Habakkuk. Greek ‘ApBaxotp, Syr.H “ABaxove. So also in vv. 33 ff. It is certain that Habakkuk the prophet 
is meant (see on 7’. 33), though the tradition that he was a Levite, based on Hab. iil. 194, is probably inaccurate. 
According to The Lives of the Prophets he was of the tribe of Simeon. See Stonehouse, Zhe Book of Habakkuk, 
pp. 61 ff, for this and other traditions regarding Habakkuk. This title in G and SyrH (not in Syr W) owes its 
existence to the interpolated incident in wv. 33-39. 

Cyrus ... received his kingdom. According to this verse, identical in Syr W, Cyrus succeeded his grand- 
father Astyages immediately upon the death of the latter. But Herodotus (i. 130) says distinctly that Cyrus took the 
kingdom from Astyages by force. Ancient authors disagree on this matter, as also as to whether in fact Cyrus was 
the immediate successor of his grandfather or not. Recent cuneiform inscriptions confirm the testimony of Herodotus 
That the incidents related in Bel and the Dragon could not have occurred during the reign of Cyrus goes without 
saying. 

the Persian. On these words sce Century Bible, Esva, Nehemiah, Esther, pp- 19, 41- 

2. a priest, by name Daniel. That Daniel was a priest is stated in &k and in Syr W, one of the rare instances in 
which the Peshitta agrees with @ against ©. Dan. i. 3, 6 proves that Daniel could not have been a priest. That he 
is so described is due to priestly influence, and belonys to the period of priestly domination. 

Abal. “Afad (so Fritzsche, Tisch., and Ball) for ’AfiyA (God my father) or “AB.yaiA (= strong one, lit. father = 


possessor of strength, Num. iii. 35). But probably we should write with Swete and Rothstein ‘A@ud for Hebr. 523, 


Gen. iv. 2. According to Epiphanius (Adv. Haeres. lv. 3) SaBady (PYAL', PY?) was father of the prophet Daniel. 

acompanion. The Greek word ovpftwrys denotes strictly one that lives (Std) with another. Cf. Vulg. comvzz. 
Plutarch ( Julius Caesa7, 211) employs the word for the confidants of the emperors. 

lived with the king. Render, as in && above (the same Greek word being used), ‘ And Daniel was a companion 
of the king.” Syr W ‘And Daniel’s glory equalled that of the king, and he dwelt with the king and was more 
praised than any of the king’s friends’. 

King of Babylon. In ¢& and Syr W the particular king of Babylon meant is not named. 


3. Bel. The Hebr. word 93, a short form of bya, occurs in the O.T. in Isa. xlvi, Jer. 1. 2, li. 44, m all which passages 
it stands for Marduk (Merodach), chief of the Babylonian deities. Originally it denoted any one of the Babylonian 
local gods, and in particular the principal one worshipped at Nippur. Cf. the generic use of oya (Baal). 

worshipped. That the Babylonians worshipped Bel is in & distinctly stated: in © and Syr W it is implied. The 
word translated ‘ worship’ (o¢Soper) = ‘ to revere’, especially as God. 

artabas (in ti and © dpruBa): R.V. (©) renders ‘great measures’. The artaba (dprdjfy) was a Persian 
measure = about half a hectolitre. 

: four. So@and SyrH. But © Syr H™S Fri recoapdxovra (forty), which gives a better proportion. In Syr W 

‘forty rains’. 

measures. The Greek perpyrys (R.V. ‘firkin’) = about nine gallons. Note the large quantity supposed to be 
consumed by Bel. 

oil. So &: but read (with © Syr W Syr H™8) oivou (wine). Cf. vv. 11, 14,21 im &. Note the three kinds of 
sacrifices: meat offering (AM2), animal offering (N31), and drink offering (22), which accord with the regulations of 
the Priestly Code. ; ; 
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& $7 

4 The king also used to worship him, and the 
king used to go daily to do homage to him ; but 
Daniel used to pray to tke Lord. So the king 
said to Daniel, Why bowest thou not down to 

5 Bel? Then Daniel said to the king, None do 
I worship save the Lord, the God who created 
the heaven and the earth, even Him who has 
sovereignty over all flesh. 

6 Then the king said to him, Is this then 
not a god? Dost thou not see how much is 

7 spent on him daily? Daniel therefore said to 
him, Let no one by any means mislead thee by 
false reasoning, for this is within of clay and 
without of bronze: and I swear by zhe Lord the 
god of gods that this never did eat anything. 

8 So the king became angry and summoned the 
overseers of the temple, and said to them, Show 
me who eats the things prepared for Bel, other- 
wise ye shall die. Or (if ye do show that Bel 
devours them), Daniel, who alleges that these 
things are not eaten by him, (shalldie). But they 
said, It is Bel himself who devours these things. 
Then Daniel said to the king, Let it be thus. If 
I shall not show that it is not Bel who devours 
these things, let me suffer death together with 

roall my friends. Now Bel had seventy priests 
besides (their) wives and children. So they con- 
ducted the king into the idol temple. 


4. worship. The Greek verb (cé3opae) means to revere, usually as one does a god. 


verse denote habitual actions. 


2) 

And the king did honour to it, and went daily 4 
to worship it: but Daniel worshipped his own 
God. And the king said unto him, Why dost 
thou not worship Bel? And he said, Because I 5 
may not do honour to idols made with hands, but 
to the living God, who hath created the heaven 
and the earth, and hath sovereignty over all flesh. 


Then said the king unto him, Thinkest thou 6 
not that Bel is a living God? or seest thou not 
how much he eateth and drinketh every day ? 
Then Daniel laughed, and said, O king, be not 7 
deceived : for this is but clay within, and brass 
without, and did never eat or drink anything. 


So the king was wroth, and called for his 8 
priests, and said unto them, If ye tell me not who 
this is that devoureth these expenses, ye shall die. 
But if ye can show me that Bel devoureth them, 9 
then Daniel shall die: for he hath spoken blas- 
phemy against Bel. And Daniel said unto the 
king, Let it be according to thy word. Now the 10 
priests of Bel were threescore and ten, beside 
their wives and children. And the king went 
with Daniel into the temple of Bel. 


The imperfect tenses in this 


him. Rather than ‘it’, as the Greek has the masc., though eiéwAov, for which the pronoun stands, is neuter. 
the Lord. The anarthrous Krptor translates the word (J7N) read for the tetragrammaton (7) from about 


300 B.C. © and SyrW have ‘God’. 


Here, as in the foregoing Hebraism in G (‘used to go and bow down’), 


© corrects in the direction of classical Greek. Theodotion often does this, though in other cases he corrects & according 


to the Hebrew. 


the worship of the peoples they conquered. See Century Bible, 
This description of idols is not in &. 


5. idols made with hands. 


things or idols because they are the work of men’s hands’. 


It is quite accordiny to the usual policy of the early Persian kings to fall m, at least outwardly, with 


sra, Nehemiah, Esther, p. 40. 
Syr W gives ‘1 worship not images or sculptured 
In © and Syr W there is a contrast drawn between man- 


made idols and the God who is Himself the 4/a/v7 of heaven and earth. 


all flesh = every human being. See Gen. vi. 12. 


6. The proof that Bel is a true, living god is the immense quantity of food he is able to eat daily ! 


7. Letnoone... 
words in @&, ‘Letnoone... 


reasoning. It is difficult to account for the differences between G and © in this verse. The 
reasoning,’ would be in Hebr. U°8 JT CN 91; 


the Greek mapadoyiCopae standing in 


& generally for the Hebr. 139, ‘to deceive’. © has simply yy mhuve, ‘deceive not thyself’. Probably the two texts 
represent independent attempts to translate the above Hebrew, © as usual avoiding a peculiarly Hebrew construction. 


the absolute infinitive before a finite verb strengthening it. 


Iswear. Not in ©. Probably in the original Hebrew no such verb was employed, but the conjunction BN, 
which implies a negative oath. This Hebrew construction might easily give rise to the construction in & and to that 
in ©, though in G& D'N bs Mmm (see Dan. xi. 36) is also implied. 

laughed. Soz. 19 (G@ and ©): & here omits this verb. 


brass (6). Render ‘ bronze’. 
eat. © has, as G&, simply ‘ eat’; 


8. the overseers of the Temple. In © ‘his priests’. 


Brass was unknown in the times when this tract was written. 
6*° add ‘or drink’. : 
Probably && translates the Hebrew freely, © literally. 


these expenses. Better ‘ this outlay’, i.e. the things on which money has been expended. The Hebrew word 


thus rendered is perhaps the late TN¥17 (see Ezra vi. 4, 8). ee 
. . them). The words bracketed in the translation are added because implied in the Greek Gr, or at least 


9. (if ye . 
are necessary for the sense. 
Let it be thus, &c. 

for he hath spoken blasphemy against Bel. 


G seems to translate freely. 


(i ascribes more words to Daniel than ©. _ 
© and Syr W give the reason, & does not. 


10. With the seventy priests of Bel cf. the four hundred of Baal in 1 Kings xvii. 22. 


children. 
the idol temple. 


©4 rabier, ‘little children’. 


Greek eiSwAtov, as in 1 Esdras ii. 9; 1 Macc. i. 47; 1 Cor. vill. To. 


© has ‘the house’ 


(rév oixor), ie. ‘temple’ (see t Kings vi. 1; 2 Kings xix. 33) ‘of Bel’. It is probable that © follows the original Hebr. 


(nv37). 
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G& 87 
Then the food was laid out in the presence of 
the king and of Daniel, and mixed wine was 
12 brought on and set out for Bel. And Daniel 
said, Thou thyself seest that these things are in 
13 their places,O king. Do thou therefore seal the 
bolts of the temple, when it is shut. And the 

utterance pleased the king. 


lf 


Then Daniel ordered those with him to put 
out of the temple all (the rest) and to besprinkle 
the temple with wood ashes, none of them outside 
the same knowing (it). And then he shut the 
temple and gave orders to have it sealed with the 
king’s signet ring and with the signet rings of 
certain priests of high rank: and this was done. 
15 And it came to pass on the morrow that they 

came back to the place, but the priests had, in 

the meantime, entered through secret doors and 

devoured all that had been placed before Bel 
16and drunk up the wine. Then Daniel said, O 
priests, look at your seals, whether they remain 
(intact); and do thou, O king, mark well whether 
anything has happened of which thou dis- 
approvest. 

And they found (the state of things) as it was 


14 


17 


DRAGON 11-17 
oO 

So Bel’s priests said, Lo, we will get us out: 
but thou, O king, set on the meat, and mingle 
the wine and set it forth, and shut the door fast, 
and seal it with thine own signet ; and when thou 
comest in the morning, if thou find not that Bel 
hath eaten up all, we will suffer death: or else 
Daniel, that speaketh falsely against us. And 
they little regarded it: for under the table they 
had made a privy entrance, whereby they entered 
in continually. and consumed those things. 

And it came to pass, when they were gone 
forth, the king set the meat before Bel. Now 
Daniel had commanded his servants to bring 
ashes, and they strewed all the temple z7th them 
in the presence of the king alone : then went they 
out, and shut the door, and sealed it with the 
king’s signet, and so departed. Now in the night 
came the priests with their wives and children, as 
they were wont to do, and did eat and drink up 
all. In the morning betime the king arose, and 
Daniel with him. 


And the king said, Daniel, are the seals whole ? 


11-17. These verses differ in & and © considerably. How can we account for this if both the Greek versions were 


made from one Hebrew original ? 
11. the food, lit. ‘ things eaten *. 


mixed wine. What is meant is probably that the wine was mixed with certain aromatic spices which gave it 


a more pungent flavour. 


signet, 1.¢. daxrvAia, ‘ finger-ring signet’. 


r ; See Isa. v.22; Ps. xvi. 2. This is according to common Oriental custom ; many, however, 
think that the allusion is to the Greek and Roman practice of diluting wine by water. 
4 daxrvAw, ‘ finger ’. 


See Isa. 1. 22. 


13. bolts. The Greek word (x\eidas) means primarily ‘keys’; then, as here, ‘ bolts’, * locks’. 


they entered in, &c. 


‘and carried away what remained.’ 


i Cf. 1 Kings xviii. 25, ‘ put no fire under.’ 
common in heathen temples (//om. in Petrum et Helicum, Opp. (Ben. ed.), vol. ii, p. 880. 


Such deceptions were, according to Chrysostom, 
Syr W adds to 7. 13 in ©, 


14. besprinkle. (: xaracricat, a Hebraism (D°Y); O® and Syr H™S xaréonoar, ‘they shook through a sieve’ (6* 


xaTécecoay, ‘they shook’), implying 3£]% (= 35°37})—this yields no sense. 


Read, with © 34 49 xaréotpwcar, representing 


the Hebr. aptely which might easily have been misread as either of the above Hebrew words. 
temple. The Greek word vacs is used in & and N.T. for the temple building proper in distinction from the 


temple and its enclosures (iepév). 
wood ashes. 

‘Tobit vi. 17, vill. 22. 
sealed. (k odpayiocpevos. 

could easily be read DNNM (‘seal’). 


The word onodds in Gi denotes specially wood ashes. 


Read xXeioas; the sealing followed the shutting. 
We have in this confusion, as well as in that in the verbs noticed above, strong 


reppa is the word used in ©. See 


The Hebr. verb BND (‘shut’) 


evidence of a Hebrew (not an Aramaic) original. The temple door was sealed, according to ©, with the signet ring 


of the king. 
high rank’ (see Dan. vi. 17). 


Syr W adds, ‘ and with Daniel’s signet ring’; ( adds, ‘and with the signet ring of certain priests of 


set the meat before Bel (6). SyrW + ‘and filled the vessels with wine according to the custom’; probably 


this should be added. 


15. Verse 154 in G corresponds to v. 15 in ©, 15 @ answering to 16 in ©. 
it came to pass... that. Note the Hebraism. In good Greek, as in English, the usual expression would be, 


‘On the morrow they came back.’ 


secret doors. yevdobupidur, lit. ‘false doors ’. 


the priests (not Daniel) testing the seals. 


© avoids the Hebraism. 
TS. I : See v. 21. 
16 foll. In © it is the king who takes the initiative—rises early, asks about the seals. 


In G it is Daniel that speaks, 


16. remain. The Greek word (pévovew) perhaps to be understood absolutely ‘remain as /hey were’, the Hebr. 
for which would probably be 1129"; but it is most likely that the original Hebr. word was mbyr (are intact, literally 
‘complete ’), misread as above. © (o@m in v. 17) favours this. om 

17. This verse in G has been variously rendered: ‘they found that the seal had lasted’ (lit. ‘ was’), and ‘they 


found how the seal vea//y was’. 


1 ; é But we should have expected ‘ seals’—the plural—as in <. 16, and as in 0, v. 17. 
Fritzsche is probably right, therefore, in regarding (7) o@payis as an interpolation. 
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BEL AND THE DRAGON 17-24 


G87 re) 


(the day before); so they cast away the seals. | And he said, Yea, O king, they be whole. And 18 
18 But on opening the door they saw that what had | as soon as he had opened the door, the king 
been set out for Bel had been consumed and that | looked upon the table, and cried with a loud 
the tables were empty. The king accordingly | voice, Great art thou, O Bel, and with thee is no 
rejoiced, and said to Daniel, Great is Bel, and | deccit at all. Then laughed Daniel, and held 19 
19 with him is no deception. And Danicl laughed | the king that he should not go in, and said, 
heartily and said to the king, Come, sce the | Behold now the pavement, and mark well whose 
deception of the priests. Then Daniel said, O | footsteps are these. 
king, whose footprints are these ? 
zo And the king said. (Those) of men, women, And the king said, I see the footsteps of men, 
2rand children. Then he went to the house in | women, and children. And then the king was 
which the priests resided, and found Bel’s food | angry, and took the priests with their wives and 
together with the wine. And Daniel showed | children, who showed him the privy doors, where 
the king the secret doors through which the | they came in, and consumed such things as were 
priests entered for the purpose of consuming | upon the table. Therefore the king slew them, 22 
22 what had been set before Bel. The king there- | and delivered Bel into Danicl’s power, who over- 
fore led them out of Bel’s temple and delivered | threw him and his temple. 
them up to Danicl ; and what had been provided 
by purchase for him he gave to Daniel, but Bel 
he destroyed. 


bo oN 
° 


THE DRAGON STORY, 77. 23-41. 
G 87 © 


23 Now there was a dragon in the same place, And in that same place there was a great 23 
24 and the Babylonians worshipped (it). And the | dragon, which they of Babylon worshipped. 


we are to read ‘seals’ (plural). Translate then as above. Syr H has ‘that the seal remained’, reading, perhaps, 
Ws E€peEver. 
tana the king. So 6*' SyrW Fritzsche. Lut ©® (Swete) om. 6 BacAcds. 

18. Note the double Hebraism with which © begins «. 18, though G has the regular classical construction. This 

suggests that 6 corrects & from the Hebrew original. See Introd. § 3, 2 (1). 

door. Greek has ‘doors’, plural, a literal rendering of the Hebr. nds, a two-leaved door. For such a door 
see H. D. 4.iy. 7000. Another confirmation of a Hebrew, not an Aramaic, original. Syr W has the singular (4a7“a), 
as has © in 7. Iq. 

tables. So G: © ‘table’. After the latter word © needs, and seems to have had, words similar to if not 
identical with those in G. Probably we should restore according to Syr W, which usually follows © closely: (after 
‘door’) ‘the king looking upon the table and seeing that what had been set for Bel had been consumed, cried 
out,’ &c. 

* with thee is no deceit at all. This last clause of 7. 18 in © is a literal translation of a Hebraism absent from 
& : ‘there is no deception,. . . not one’, NON PN.. . WW PR, Cf. Prov. xiv. 3. 

19. That Daniel laughed hearti/y (ogdépa) is stated in G, not in ©. It represents probably the Hebrew absolute 
infinitive. On the other hand, that Daniel held back the king from looking in appears in ©, not in G. 

see the deception of the priests. Referring probably to the king’s acclamation (v. 18), ‘there is no deception 
in him‘ (bel). His priests deceive if 4e does not, and indeed cannot. 

and said. O® SyrW G&; >0e°. 

whose. 6° om. zwos ; render then, ‘ find out these footprints. ©6°™8, 6°, G, SyrW +. The sense requires it. 

20. The dpa (‘1 see’) of © translates probably the Hebr. 739. It is not represented in G. 

21. © and Syr W omit the words in & in the beginning of v. 21, but they are necessary for the sense and should 
probably be restored. Verse 21 in © would in that case read: ‘Then the king, becoming angry, went to the house 
in which the priests resided, and found Bel’s food together with the wine. He thereupon seized the priests and 
their wives and children, so that («ai) they showed,’ Kc. 

found. SyrH evpor (‘ they found’). ; 
secret doors. In G the doors are lit. ‘false doors’ (WevdoOrpia); see on vw 15. In © the doors are hiterally 
hidden’ (xpuwras). : ‘ ; . 
22. Bel’s temple. 7d Bydcov = ‘ the temple of Bel’ only here; but cf. Ivéetor, See the reference in Fritzsche. 
delivered them (G&). G says the king delivered up the priests to Daniel; © and Syr W say he delivered 
up Bel. SyrW Arab., translating the Greek éxdorov of © as ‘ gift’, render ‘ gave Bel as a gift to Daniel’, Gi adds 
that what had been expended on bel (the residue) was also delivered up to Daniel. 
destroyed, lit. ‘ overthrew ’ (xareotpeyer). 
23. dragon, or ‘serpent’. See Introduction, § 2, 2, © SyrW have ‘great dragon’. 
in the same place. 6” om., reading simply, ‘and there was a great dragon.’ ey Tw romw O": ev arTw To 
Tore O-MB, 
worshipped. See on 7. 4. 
it. @SyrH SyrW; > &. 
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king said to Daniel, Thou wilt not, wilt thou, say 
of this also that it is bronze? Lo, he liveth, 
eateth, and drinketh: do homage to him. 


But Daniel said, Give me the power and I will 
destroy the dragon without sword or staff. So 
the king conceded this to him, and said, It is 
27 granted thee. Then Daniel took thirty minas of 
pitch, fat, and hair, and boiled them together, 
and made a cake (out of them) and threw (it) 
into the dragon’s mouth; and after it had eaten 
(the cake) it burst asunder. And he showed it 
to the king, saying, Is it not the case that ye 
worship these (fragments) ? 

Then there assembled against the king all the 
inhabitants of the country, and they said, The 
king has become a Jew; Bel he has overthrown 
and slain the dragon. 


26 


28 


And when the king saw that the mob from 
the country was gathered against him he called 
his companions, and said, I give (up) Daniel to 
be destroyed. 

Now there was a den in which seven lions 
were kept to which those who plotted against the 
king used to be delivered up, two bodies of 


30 


31 


24. Daniel. 
6® (Swete) and Vulg. om.) OF 2>me 4". + un ets... yaAK. cori tOov . .. Kau ewer A, 
brass (6). See v. 7, and render ‘bronze’. 


do homage. ‘The same verb (zpockvvéw) occurs in v. 4. It is the one used in & to translate the Hebr. MOA, 


It represents 725 in the Aramaic parts of Daniel. 


25. Verse 25 of © has no counterpart in G&. See Deut. vi. 13; Matt. iv. 10; and cf. Dan. vi. 20, 26; 1 Thess. li. 9. 
} The Greek word (fovcia) denotes delegated authority. 
sword. The word in G denotes strictly iron; then an iron weapon. Gr uses it in Job v. 20 for 720 (sword). 


26. power (dk) ; leave (©). 


Cf. a similar use of the Lat. ferrin. 

27. thirty minas. 

adopted after the exile by the Hebrews. 
1 Macc. xiv. 24. 

together. zi 74 aivé = the Hebr. 14M. 

a cake (U). . 


© has payarpa. 


following the Vulg. aassas. 


dragon’s mouth. + ‘and the dragon swallowed them’ (to complete the sense) Syr W. Perhaps it is original 


and should be restored. 
and after ... asunder. 
these (fragments). 


has wdov 6y. 


28 foll. differ much in Gand ©. Verse 29 of @ is wholly lacking in G. 
28. against the king. & reads ‘against Daniel’ (rév Aammh), but the sense requires roy BaceAéa as in ©. 


a Jew. TEpt Tov Bucttews eyovot ws yeyovey Tovdaros Syr H™S. Grotius omits the article before Sastevs, and 
translates ©, ‘a Jew has become a king,’ which is against the context. 


has overthrown, The verb used in v. 22, often rendered ‘destroy’. ©® has a different verb here (karéomacey = 


“pulled down’). But ©* reads as Gi (xaréozpeyev). 
29. Lacking in G. 


30. This verse is fuller than the corresponding verse of ©, the latter giving what appears to be a kind of summary. 
Verses 31 foll. in & correspond in matter to vv. 32 and 31 in ©. 


31, 32. den. The Greek word Adxxos (cf. the English ‘lake’) =a water-pond, a reservoir, then a pit or dungeon, 
as In Dan. vi. &, &c., where it translates the Hebr. and Aram. 23. 
Iievan on Dan. vi. Fritzsche holds that the den in. Dan. vi. 8, &c, is a mere cistern, whereas here it is a proper 
Eut in regard to Dan. vi. 8, &c., he is hardly right. 
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vivarium into which people looked from above. 


+ yn kat TouTOV Epets ore XaAKous eoTw* Dou Cy Kat eoOtet Kat wwe (this ts translated in the R.V. (©) above ; 


The weight is not given in ©. The mina (Greek pva, Hebr. 3%) is a Babylonian weight 
The heavy mina weighed 1-636 Ib. avoir., the light mina half this. 


See Exod. xxvi. 9. 
c pafa usually = ‘a barley-cake’; cf. dpros, ‘a wheaten cake ’. 
a transhterated form of the Greek oqaipas (cf. ‘ sphere’), 1.e. ‘ round things’, ‘balls’, ‘ pills’. The R.V. renders ‘lumps’, 


+ ‘so that it died’ Syr W. 
: : In & vatra has a touch of irony, ‘these bits !? 
what things ye worship!’ (lit. ‘See the objects of your worship’, ceBdcpara). See Acts xvii. 23. ©, for ere in E*, 


DRAGON 24-32 


© 
And the king said unto Daniel, Wilt thou also 2 
say that this is of brass? lo, he liveth, and eateth 
and drinketh: thou canst not say that he is no 
living God: therefore worship him. Then said 2g 
Daniel, I will wership the Lord my God: for he 
is a living God. 

But give me leave, O king, and I shall slay 
this dragon without sword or staff. The king 
said, I give thee leave. Then Daniel took pitch, 27 
and fat, and hair, and did seethe them together, 
and made lumps thereof: this he put in the 
dragon’s mouth, so the dragon did eat and burst 
in sunder : and Davzel said, Lo, these are the gods 
ye worship. 


By 
oO 


When they of Babylon heard that, they took 2 
great indignation, and conspired against the king, 
saying, The king is become a Jew, and he hath 
pulled down Bel, and slain the dragon, and put 
the priests to the sword. So they came to the 29 
king, and said, Deliver us Daniel, or else we will 
destroy thee and thine house. Now when the 30 
king saw that they pressed him sore, being con- 
strained, the king delivered Daniel unto them: 
who cast him into the lions’ den: where he was 31 
six days. And in the den there were seven lions, 32 
and they had given them every day two carcases, 


See 


© Syr H have the plural. Syr W has 


The words in © should be rendered, ‘see 


Lions were kept in such places for the chase. See 
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persons condemned to death being provided for 
32 them daily (as food). So the crowds cast Daniel 
into that den that he might be devoured and 
find no burial. And Daniel was in the lions 
33 den six days. Now it happened on the sixth 
day that Habakkuk had wheaten loaves crumbled 
in a bowl, cooked, and an earthen jar of mixed 
wine, and that he was proceeding into the field 
34to the reapers. Then the angel of the Lord 
spake to Habakkuk, saying, Thus says the Lord 
God to thee: The dinner which thou holdest, 
take it away to Danicl to the lions’ den in 
Babylon. 

But Habakkuk said, O Lord God, I have not 
seen Babylon and the den—I do not know where 
36 (it) is. Then the angel of the Lord laid hold of 
Habakkuk by the hair of his head and set him 
37 over the den in Babylon. And Habakkuk said 

to Daniel, Arise, and eat the dinner which the 
38 Lord God has sent thee. Then said Daniel, 
(Yea), for the Lord God who forsakes not those 
who love Him has remembered me. 











35 


So Daniel ate; and the angel of the Lord set 
Habakkuk down (in the place) whence he had 


(two) bodies. 
persons, human beings. 
and Polyb. xii. 16. 5, capa = a slave. 

32. the crowds (G&). > ©4* Syr W in z. 31. 


calamity, no doubt for superstitious reasons. 
six days. 


the dissimilation of the final ‘k’ to ‘m’. 


Introduction, § 4, (4) 4. 
but it is not necessarily either. 


is, ©6*; >06° SoR. V. 


force of His spirit’), Douay version. 
Palestine to Babylon, and in another he is brought back. 

37- Habakkuk. Syr W. 
he cried out’. 


39. Note the Hebraisin in ©, dvagras ; so Syr W. 


in his own place (@). For «és (68), @*- reads ext. 


copata: not necessarily the bodies of dead persons. 
Here it = criminals condemned to death. 
* Two carcases ’, R.V. of ©, should be ‘two human bodies’ or ‘two persons’. 
The addition in © and Syr W to wv. 32 (G& 31), ‘ which then,’ &c., was suggested by Dan. 11. 19. 


that he might be devoured. The reason is given in @ only. 
See Century Bible on Psalm Ixxix. 3. 
Daniel was in the den six days (so G, 7. 32, 8, v. 31). 
day that Daniel was miraculously fed. ©, <'. 40, says he was delivered on the seventh day. 

33-39. The miraculous incident in which the prophet Habakkuk plays so prominent a part has no vital connexion 
with the rest of the narrative, and is certainly a late interpolation. 
of the past, such as Daniel, Habakkuk, were becoming more and more idealized. 

33. @& alone gives the time—the sixth day—and also the earthen jar and the mixed wine (see on v.11); the place 
in Judaea (R. V. ‘ Jewry’) is given by @ and Syr W only. © and Syr W speak of Habakkuk ‘the prophet’; not so &. 
The Greek form of the name, ’ApBaxorp, is due to the change of the first of two + b’s” for euphony (‘ mb? for ‘ bb’) and 
See Konig, i. 465 and 473. 

34. the angel, &c. The definite article rightly prefixed, though it is absent from the Greek (G and ©). 


a Hebraism, cf. M7 qNdn, the article in a construct noun being unnecessary in Hebrew, as in Welsh. See 


Ap axotp Ur © (see on wv. 1, 33). 


the angel of the Lord. © changes ‘ Lord’ to ‘ God’. 
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oO 
and two sheep: which then were not given to 
them, to the intent that they might devour 
Daniel. 

Now there was in Jewry the prophet Habak- 33 
kuk, who had made pottage, and had broken 
bread into a bowl, and was going into the field, 
for to bring it to the reapers. But the angel of 34 
the Lord said unto Habakkuk, Go carry the 
dinner that thou hast into Babylon unto Daniel, 
in the lions’ den. 


And Habakkuk said, Lord, I never saw Baby- 35 
Jon; neither do I know where the den is. Then 36 
the angel of the Lord took him by the crown, 
and lifted him up by the hair of his head, and 
with the blast of his breath set him in Babylon 
over the den. And Habakkuk cricd, saying, O 37 
Daniel, Daniel. take the dinner which God hath 
sent thee. And Daniel said, Thou hast remem- 38 
bered me, O God: neither hast thou forsaken 
them that love thee. 

So Daniel arose, and did eat: and the angel of 39 
God set Habakkuk in his own place again imme- 


It = bodies of living or dead persons ; 
In Gen. xxxvi. 6 (G&), Tobit x. 10, Rev. xviii. 15, 


The ancients dreaded non-burial as a dire 


According to v. 33 (€) it was on the sixth 


The legend belongs to an age when the heroes 


It is really 


The dinner. The Greek dpeoroy denotes more commonly the mid-day (dinner) than the morning meal (breakfast), 
See Susanna, v. 13, where the R. V. renders apiorov Spa as ‘ dinner time ’. 

35. den. After Adxxoy in 68, Of adds rar AeCvrey: cf. z. 34 (G and @). 

i Syr W has ‘and the den I do not know’. 

36. The verb émAap3dvopa takes after it two genitives in both versions, an unusual but not unprecedented con- 
struction. According to €& the angel laid hold of the hair of the prophet’s head ; © says it was of the crown (kopudy) 
of his head that the angel laid hold, though he was lifted up by his hair. ; 

the angel of the Lord. ©* omits Kuptov: the article before dyyeAos supports this. See on v.34. 

with the blast of his breath. Only in ©. Render ‘with the swiftness of wind’, omitting aired (dittograph). 
Syr W and Midrash Sereshzth Rabéba, ‘by the might of the Holy Spirit’; Jer. Vulg. 2 dupe spiretus suc (“by the 
See Dan. ix. 21; Ezek. viti. 3. 


In one instant Habakkuk is transferred from 


?ApBuxotk ©, ©4 omits "ApBexotp, reading ‘and 


Arise and. dvaords, &c., a Hebraism, though found in Syr W. Cf. D1) followed by another verb = ‘ sct about 2 
See Introd. §§ 4, (¢) 4, and cf. Century Bible, Esra, Nehemiah, Esther, p. 145. i 
38. In G Daniel speaks of God in the 3rd person; in © he addresses God. _ 
who forsakes not. ¢yxaradeinav Or: eyxareAeues ©: eyxaradimay Syr H. Syr W gives 3rd person as G. 
See on v. 37 (Gi). 


Syr W has simply ‘an angel’. 
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taken him on the same day. But the Lord God 
4o remembered Daniel. (Then) the king after these 
things went forth bewailing Daniel; and as he 
stooped to pry into the den he saw him sitting 
41 (there). So the king cried out and said, Great 
is the Lord God, and there is no other (god) 
42 besides Him. And the king led Daniel out of 
the den, and those who would have brought 
about his destruction he cast into the den in the 
presence of Daniel, and they were devoured. 


DRAGON 39-42 


© 
diately. Upon the seventh day the king came to 4o 
bewail Daniel: and when he came to the den, he 
looked in, and, behold, Daniel was sitting. Then 41 
cried the king with a loud voice, saying, Great 
art thou, O Lord, thou God of Daniel, and there 
is none other beside thee. And he drew him out, 42 
and cast those that were the cause of his destruc- 
tion into the den: and they were devoured in 
a moment before his face. 


on the same day (77 atry nyépa (x) ; immediately (mapaypijpe ©): ‘in that hour’ = ‘immediately’ Syr W. The 
bracketed words in the rendering of G above occur in Syr W, which usually follows (hk. 


But the Lord God remembered Daniel. 


This last clause in G& is absent from ©. 


40. after these things in corresponds to ‘on the seventh day’ in ©. 
41. In G the king speaks of God in the third person; in © he addresses God. See on v. 38. Syr W omits last 


clause of verse (‘there is no other’). 
the king (6°). ©® om. 6 Baoiers. 


and there is none other beside thee. > kat ovx cori mAnv cov addos OF”. 


In & (followed by Syr H) these 


words are appended : Anvind Kara rous 6: In OF" Aan : in G* redos Aay. mpoyrov. 


— 











me sODIMIONS #O ESTHER 
INTRODUCTION 


Sr. CHARACTER OF THE ADDITIONS, 


THE Additions to Esther consist of six passages (containing 107 verses not in the Hebrew 
text), inserted in the LXNX text by way of amplification of subjects referred to in the canonical 
chapters. 

It cannot be said that these Additions, which are imaginative reconstructions of a forgotten 
past, are of great interest or importance. Perhaps as much as two centuries separate their date 
from that of the canonical portions of Esther, and they emanate from a different centre of Jewish 
life and thought, which possessed no independent sources of historical information. 

Any interest, therefore, that these fragments possess lies not in their power to enlarge our 
knowledge of the story of Esther, but in the reflection they offer of the religious development of the 
circle in which they originated. 

If we are to attach any weight to the postscript found in the LXN.X (Esther xi. 1)—and Ryssel’s 
reason for rejecting its witness is not sufficient—the translation of canonical Esther dates from not 
later than 114 B.C.; but it seems unlikely that the Additions were incorporated with the translated 
portions until after this postscript was appended. The Additions may not all be the work of one 
author, but they are not translations, and Greek was their original language.’ It is probable that 
the Additions, with their slightly Egyptian flavour (cf. the use of adeAdés in Dg, idor in E 5, the 
application of the word ‘Macedonian’ to Haman in E 10, and éxriGérat in E ry), were composed in 
Egypt, where the veneration for the canonical book was naturally not so high as in Palestine, rather 
than in Palestine by Egyptian Jews temporarily residing there.? 

But were the Additions made immediately upon the reception of the translation of Esther in 
Egypt, or only after some time had passed, and interest in the book had been awakened, and 
a desire aroused in the minds of patriotic Jews to hear the story of Esther in greater detail ? 

The latter hypothesis seems the more probable. Not only is time required for the creative 
activity of the imagination to get to work ; but the postscript, which with its explicit reference to the 
translation of Esther must have been appended immediately on the introduction of the translation 
into Egypt. would surely have been worded differently, if the Additions had been already 
incorporated. 

The date of the Additions, therefore. may be placed in the earlier part of the first century, and 
they may be regarded as contemporaneous with the Book of Wisdom. They can be referred to 
Maccabean times (as e.g. by Jacob and V. Ryssel) only by a complete rejection of the witness of 
the postscript. 

Wisdom is the work of an Alexandrian Jew keenly distressed by Egyptian idolatry and by the 
growing laxity and indifference to the national religion on the part of a large number of the Jews 
resident in Egypt. The writer of Wisdom represents that more conservative section of the Egyptian 
Jews in whom the forces of reaction were at work, and who became the more ardently patriotic in 
proportion as they saw the traditions of their religion neglected. 

The Additions to Esther may be accounted for in a similar way. The relations between the 
domiciled Jews of the Diaspora and the natives of the country were at times far from cordial, and 
in periods of trial and oppression, when the Jews were driven in upon themselves, it was natural for 
them to take refuge in the study of their sacred books, and of those especially, such as Esther, which 
told of the subjection of the heathen to the chosen people. It was only natural that elaborations of 
these favourite narratives should spring up, and in course of time take their place as authentic parts 
of the original works. 

The Additions are free from all trace of Alexandrine doctrine, but there is no reason to suppose 


1 Cf. Ryssel, in A’aufssch, i. p. 196; André, Les Afocryphes de l’ A. T. pp. 203, 204. ae 
2 Cf. Jacob, ZA7TW, x, 1890, pp. 274-90; and Jellinek, Beth-ha-Aidrash, v, p. vill. The * Additions’ to 
Esther sprang out of the imagination of an Alexandrian Jew, and hence their original language was Greek. 
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that every Jew residing in Egypt surrendered to the influence of the philosophic atmosphere of 
Alexandria. The practical purpose with which the Additions were composed would cause their 
author to eschew the introduction of all foreign elements. His hearers would be of the simpler type, 
not versed in speculation, but familiar only with the religious ideas of the O. T.; his object would be 
rather to confirm them in the old than to provide a meeting-place for the old with the new. 
Accordingly, the Additions might be expected to be strictly orthodox and conservative in tone, 


and this is exactly what we find. The spirit of simple prayer breathes in them, and trust in God 
ee ee 


and remembrance of God’s mercies to Israel are especially emphasized. ~ 

~ “The object of the author is purely practical, and speculative questions are altogether beyond his 
range. It has been thought that the object of the Additions was ‘to remove the uneasiness arising 
from the secular tone of the original story ’.1. This isa proposition very difficult to accept, suggesting 
as it does a deliberate effort to correct the canonical book, and thereby an implied censure on its 
character. The difference between the tone of the canonical] book and the additions can be less 
invidiously accounted for, on the supposition that the latter came into existence to meet an historical 
need, and that floating legendary material was drawn upon for the purpose of consoling and 
strengthening a simple-minded people in adversity. If it is true that the Additions have introduced 
the religious note, it cannot be said that they have a materially higher tone. Hatred of the heathen 
and thirst for revenge appear in undiminished vehemence. 

It has been assumed so far that we are justified in speaking of these six passages as additions, 
which first took shape in Greek. It is true that they are not all homogeneous, and that some of 
them are more Hebraic in character than others. But of two (Adds. B and E) it may be said ® that 
any re-translation of these rhetorical and florid pieces into Hebrew would be impossible, while of 
the rest it is enough to say that the Hebraisms they contain are fully accounted for by the fact that 
the Jew who composed them could not divest himself altogether of the idioms of his people.® 
A somewhat paradoxical contention has been put forward by Langen, Kaulen, and Scholz, who are 
concerned to prove the authenticity of the Additions, the effect of which would be to show that the 
LXX form of Esther is the original, and the Hebrew only an abbreviated edition of the book. 
This hypothesis rests on the existence of various Midrashic compilations, and especially of an 
Aramaic piece known as ‘ Mordecai’s Dream’, containing the Dream and the Prayer of Mordecai and 
the Prayer of Esther, of which the so-called Additions to Esther are ex Aypothest the Greek form. 

But there is much more reason to regard these diffuse Aramaic fragments as being indirectly 
based on the LAX Additions than vice versa ;° and, further, inasmuch as not more than one of these 
pieces can be proved to have existed as early as even the middle of the fourth century, they are 
quite valueless as proofs of a Hebrew original earlier than that known to St. Jerome. 

Almost equally baseless is the argument that the older and fuller Hebrew text was deliberately 
expurgated of the name of God, in order that it might not suffer dishonour when the Esther-roll 
was read during the course of the rather secular festival of Purim. Such editing of the book is far 
more difficult to credit than the hypothesis of subsequent additions. 

One of the surest arguments against the original integrity of the book in its LXX form lies in 
the many discrepancies betwecn the canonical Esther and the so-called Additions.© Some of these 
may be noted here :-— 

(1) A 2. Mordecai is represented as holding a high position at court in the second year of 
Artaxerxes ; but Esther ii. 16 speaks of the seventh year. 

(2) A 13. Mordecai himself informs the king of the conspiracy of the eunuchs ; but Esther ii. 
21-23 says that Esther told the king in Mordecai’s name. 

(3) A16. Mordecai is rewarded for his services, but Esther vi. 3, 4 shows that Mordecai had 
been forgotten. 

(4) A17. The reason for Haman’s grudge against Mordecai is that Mordecai had caused the 
death of the eunuchs, but in Esther iii. 5 it is that Mordecai will not bow before Haman. 

(5) C 26,27. Esther protests her hatred of the position of queen to an uncircumcised alien. 
But the Hebrew makes no such suggestion. 

(6) Exo. Haman is called a Macedonian, but in Esther iii. 1 his father’s name is Persian. 


’ Streane, Esther, p. xxix. 

* Cf. Fuller, p. 365, note 4 

(Qe S. I. Frankel, Hagiographa posteriora ... e textu Gracco in linguam flebraicam convertit, &:C., 1830; 
André, op. cit. pp. 203, 204; Jellinek, Beth-ha-Alidrash, v, p. viii. 

_* e.g. a treatise on Esther in the Babylonian Talmud, Megillah 10? ff.; in the Pirke Rabli Eliezer, ch. 49f.; in 
Josippon, cent.x; .Widrash Esther Rabba, cent. xi or xii. For an exhaustive list see Kyssel, p. 195; cf. André, p. 198; 
Fuller, Apocr. of O.T., p. 363. 

© Bissell, p. 202. 
" Cf. André, pp. 202, 203. 
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(7) E22. The Persians as well as the Jews are required to keep the feast of Purim; but in 
Esther ix. 20-28 the Jews alone are charged to observe it. 

The Additions are six in number, distinguished by Dr. Swete in his edition of the O.T. in 
Greek by the letters A to F in accordance with a suggestion made by the late Prof. Hort. As they 
stand in A.V. and R.V., they are practically unintelligible.!| Jerome’s relegation of the Additions 
to an appendix, in which their relation to the canonical chapters was altogether obscured, is 
responsible for this. 

Not finding them in the Hebrew, he desired in his translation to mark the distinction between 
them and the authentic portions ; and this arrangement was carried over into A.V. and R.V2 

Their contents are as follows :— 

A. Mordecai’s Dream, and the conspiracy of the two eunuchs (a double of Esther ii. 21-23). 
Precedes Esther i. 1. 

B. The king’s Edict commanding the destruction of the Jews. Follows [Esther iii. 13, and 
expands ui. 8-13. 

C. Prayer of Mordecai, and Prayer of Esther. Follows Esther iv. 17. 

D. Esther’s appearance before the king. Follows D, and is an amplification of Esther v. 1, 2. 

E. The king’s second Edict in favour of the Jews. Follows Esther viii. 12. 

F. Interpretation of Mordecais Dream. Follows Fsther x. 3. 


$2. MANUSCRIPTS. 


The current and unrevised text of the third century is more or less closely represented by the 
uncials : 

B. Vaticanus, cent. iv. 

A. Alexandrinus, cent. v. 

x. Sinaiticus, cent. iv. 

N. Basilio-Vaticanus, cent. vili-ix ; and by many cursives, of which the most important are 
(as numbered by Holmes and Parsons, Vet. Test. Graccune cum var. lect., Oxford, 1798-1827)— 

55. Rome (Vat. Reg. Gr. I). 

108. Rome (Vat. Gr. 330), containing two recensions, the first of which, known as 108 a, 
represents the unrevised text. 

249. Rome (Vat. Pius J). 

Other nearly allied cursives are— 

2. Florence (Laur. Acq. 44). 

64. Paris (Nat. Reg. Gr. 2). 

243. Venice (St. Mark’s, cod. 16), with which the Aldine edition is connected. 

245. Rome (Vat. Gr. 346), of which the Polyglot of Alcala (Complutensian, 1514) is a re- 
production. 

The recension made by Origen in the third century is represented by the cursive numbered 93, 
which contains two recensions of Esther, that known as 93 & having the critical signs employed by 
Origen. 

The readings of 93 4 correspond very closely with the corrections inserted in Cod. Sinaiticus by 
the first of three seventh-century hands, known as &**, who acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
work of Origen.* 

The Hesychian, or Egyptian, recension, of the fourth century, is represented by 44, 68, 71, 74, 
76, 106, 107, 120, 236. 

The Lucianic, or Antiochian, recension, of about A.D. 300, is represented by 19, 932, 108 4. 
P. de Lagarde,* who designates these MSS. respectively by the letters 4, #2, @,, has reconstructed 
the Lucianic text, and placed it in parallel columns with that of the uncials. There is a very wide 
difference between the two types of text, but the Lucianic (known by Lagarde as a) contains all the 
six longer additions. 

Certain resemblances between the details in Josephus’ account and those in the Lucianic text 
led Langen® to argue that Josephus had in his hands the so-called Lucianic recension, and that 
therefore this text is not a recension of the third or fourth century, but an independent translation 


! Cf. Swete, Jatr. fo O. 7. tn Greek, p. 257- 

2 Cf. Jer., Prol. in Esth. ch. x, ed. Vallarsi, ix, p. 1581. 

* Swete, Jur. to O. T. in Greek, p. 131, and O. 7. 22 Greet, il, p. 780. 

4 Lib. V. T. Can. Gr. i, 1883. 

5° Tub. Theol. Quart. 1860, pp. 244 ff. 
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from the Hebrew. But there are too many correspondences between the two types of text, 
especially in the Additions, for this theory to be possible.? 


§ 3. THE ANCIENT VERSIONS. 


No Syriac version of Esther is known ; the book is altogether absent from the Nestorian MSS.? 
Paton® writes that the Coptic versions, which would presumably give a Hesychian type of text, 
have never been published, while the I-thiopic version, fourtcen MSs. of which are known to contain 
the Book of Esther, is equally inaccessible. An Armenian version of Esther also exists, but in too 
corrupt a form to be of any service. : : 

The only ancient versions extant and available are the Old Latin and the Vulgate. _ 

(1) The Old Latin belongs to the middle of the second century, and is a useful witness to the 
LXX text as it existed before the time of the three recensions. It is the work of one who, though not 
a good Greek scholar, made a faithful effort to translate the Greek original, and where he failed to 
understand the Greck, as in the case of the two edicts, reproduced it word for word in Latin. This 
makes it possible in many cases to reconstruct with comparative certainty the Greek text which lay 
in front of him.t The Old Latin version contained all the six Additions (except A 12-17), together 
with certain others peculiar to it, e.g. after B 7, in C14, a very long addition in C 16, after C 30, in 
D;. On the other hand it omits A 12-17, and (in Cod. Pechianus) C 17-23. 

(2) The Vulgate was undertaken by St. Jerome at the request of Pope Damasus, and was 
produced between A.D. 3g0 and yo5. He devoted himself particularly to the books which belonged 
to the Hebrew Canon, and paid less attention to those which were only known through the LXX. 

In the case of Esther, he gathered all the non-Hebraic additions together, and placed them 
somewhat contemptuously at the end of his translation of the canonical book. In the Prol. zu Esth. 
he writes: ‘Quae habentur in Hebraeo. plena fide expressi. Haec autem quae sequuntur scripta 
repperi in editione vulgata quae Graecorum lingua ct litteris continetur, et interim post finem libri 
hoc capitulum ferebatur, quod iuxta consuetudinem nostram obclo, id est veru, praenotavimus.’ 

Jcrome’s translation differs very largely from the Old Latin, the former being as free as the 
latter is slavishly literal. Very often he is content to give only the general sense of the Greek, and 
his work is more like an original Latin composition than a translation.” 


$4. DATE OF THE ADDITIONS. 


The Additions belong to that mass of floating legendary material which in the course of years 
gathered around the name of Esther. 

It is impossible to assign a single date to them, as they are written in different styles, and may 
be the work of different authors, some of the additions (e.g. A C D F) having probably grown up 
gradually and assumed their present shape after an existence of some years in an oral tradition. 

The two edicts (B and E), on the other hand, are of a quite different character from the four 
already mentioned which have strong Hebraic affinities: B and E belong undoubtedly to Egypt, 
and their periodic style shows that they could have originated in no other way than as formal 
written compositions. They show considerable resemblance to 2 Macc., which clearly emanated 
from Lgypt (cf. B 5 zpos ro py tip BucirActar evotabias Tuyxdrew with 2 Macc. xiv. 6 ovx éavtes THY 
Baotretar evarubeias tvxet); but although the place of origin is clear, the date (in so far as internal 
evidence is concerned) is in both cases equally indeterminate. 

No conclusion, again, as to the lateness of A and F is to be drawn from the failure of Josephus to 
employ them. It is quite as likely that they did not suit his purpose as that they were absent from 
the MS. he employed or from all the MSS. of that period. 

The present writcr is not satisfied with the arguments of Jacob against the validity of the post- 
script in Esther xi. 1: ‘In the fourth year of the reign of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, Dositheus, who said 
he was a priest and a Levite, and Ptolemaeus his son, brought the Epistle of Phrurai here set forth, 
which they said was true, and that Lysimachus the son of Ptolemaeus, that was in Jerusalem, had 
interpreted it. Jacob's objection is bascd on the assumed impossibility of a translation with so 
many clearly marked examples of Egyptian vocabulary ® having been made in Palestine; but he 


' See Paton, Esther, pp. 37, 38; Fuller. p. 365; André, p. 207. A very full statement concerning the MSS. may 
be found in Paton, Esther, pp. 29-38. 

2 André, Les Apocryphes, p. 207. 

8 Esther, pp. 36, 37- 

* Cf. Jacob, Das Buch Esther, Giessen, 1890, pp. 13-22. 

® Cf. André, Les Apocryphes, p. 208. 

© Cf. Jacob, Das Buch Esther, p. 51. (€v)OpoviterOat, cxriOevat, karaywpilew, apxiswparodrAakes, Suaypageer. 
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ignores the assertion of Dosithcus and Ptolemy who brought it to Egypt, that it was made by 
Lysimachus son of Ptolemy, whose very name proclaims him to have been connected with Egypt, 
even if a temporary resident at Jerusalem. The postscript may be regarded as reasonably trust- 
worthy, and various inferences may be drawn from it. 

(1) It was appended to the translation of the canonical Esther immediately on its introduction 
into Egypt. 

(2) That date was 114 b.c.! 

(3) The postscript refers so definitely to the ¢ranslation of Esther, that it cannot be held to 
cover the Additions, which were not translations. 

(4) Some time must have passed between 114 B.C., the date of the introduction of the translation 
into Egypt, and the incorporation therewith of unauthentic matter. Its sacredness would have 
protected it from formal alterations for at least a quarter of a century. 

(5) The most probable date then for the incorporation of the Additions would be from about 
So L.C. onwards, the ser minus ad quem being about A.D. 90, the date of their employment by Josephus. 

If the postscript is rejected (as by Jacob followed by Ryssel), the dating of the Additions is 
rendered even more indefinite. Jacob can only name one certainty with regard to date derivable 
from the Greek form of canonical I‘sther, i.e. that it must have been made at some time long or 
short before the destruction of the Ptolemaic régime in 30 b.c.2. He also argues that Esther must 
have been one of the earliest of the Old Testament books to have been translated into Greek after 
Kings, Chronicles, and Job, which Freudenthal has shown were translated about 150 L.c.;% but 
Jacob's argument is mere hypothesis, however reasonable. Apart from the postscript, we are left 
without any means of dating the Additions more closely than between about 125 1.C. and A.D. go. 


$5. AUTHORSHIP. 


The Additions are not a homogeneous whole, and are bound together by no community of 
style. This does not prevent them from being the work of one hand; for an even greater 
dissimilarity exists between the earlier and later chapters of the Book of Wisdom. 

But there is no evidence of any kind to show whether the Additions were all composed at the 
same time. or were all intercalated at the same time. <All that can be said is that the Additions 
originated among the L:gyptian Hellenistic Jews, and that they are based on familiar legendary 
materials. 

In view of the more Hebraic tone of AC DF and their simple narrative style, as contrasted 
with the Greek tone and self-conscious rhetoric of 3B and FE, it is not unnatural to view the former as 
the written form of a tradition long known and finally reduced into its present shape by dint of 
frequent repetition, and to regard the latter as having originated with a single individual. It is 
hardly likely that the agent in the two cases was one and the same. 


$6. INFLUENCE ON LATER LITERATURE. 


(a) Fewish. The direct influence of the Additions is to be seen in Josephus, vz. xi. 6. He 
draws upon Adds. BC DE, following them closely and yet employing them with by no means 
a slavish dependence. He introduces a few details not found in the Additions, which were either his 
own invention or copied from embellishments in the MS. he used. He makes no reference to the 
Dream of Mordecai (Add. A) or its interpretation (Add. F); he alters the time of the conspiracy of 
the eunuchs, and relates that the services rendered by Mordecai were forgotten, whereas the 
Additions say that he was rewarded. Josephus gives the reason adduced in Tsther iii. 5 for Haman’s 
hatred of Mordecai, and not that given in the Additions. He introduces new features into the 
Prayers of Esther and Mordecai, and into the account of Esther's appearance before the king. 
Similarly, he deviates from the exact language of the Greek in the Royal Idicts. 

But the dependence of Josephus on the Additions is in the main beyond doubt. _ ; 

The so-called second Targum gives a very free reproduction of the Edict in Addition E. This 
Targum dates from about A. D. 800.* 

The Prayers of Mordecai and Esther were used by Josephus ben-Gorion in his history composed 
about the beginning of the tenth century® ‘ 

From this work has bcen borrowed the abbreviated form of the same prayers in W/idrash Esther 


' Jacob, as Buch Esther, p. 43- 
* Jacob, of. cit. p. 52- 
* Op. cit, p. 53- 
* Targum Sheni on Esther, viii. 13, quoted by Fuller, p. 4co. 
5 Ed. Breithaupt, Gotha, 1707. ii, pp. 72-84. 
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Rabba (cent. xi, xii), and also the Prayer of Esther in A/¢drash Lekach Tob (c. 1100). It is also 
the source of the Prayers of Esther and Mordecai which are found in an Aramaic fragment of 
cent. xi or xii This fragment, which was claimed by Langen? as a witness to a Hebrew original 
of the Additions, is now clearly recognized by Bissell * and Fuller (p. 364) as being derived, through 
Josephus ben-G., from the Greck Additions. Fuller quotes the Prayer of Mordecai in this version, 
p- 385, and that of I:sther, p. 391. 

(6) Christian. The Additions are occasionally mentioned in the Fathers, but they can hardly 
be said to have exercised any influence. Clement of Rome (ch. lv) makes a reference to the Prayer 
of Esther, jéiwcey Tor aartendatyy beondrny, cp. Add. D 2 émuxaderopévy toy wartwr éendntny Océr ; 
while Origen writes (ad Africanum 3): ‘From the Book of I-sther neither the Prayer of Mordecai 
nor that of Esther is accepted among the Hebrews; and similarly neither the Edict of Haman for 
the destruction of the Jews nor that of Mordecai.’ 

Nevertheless, he held these Additions ‘ to be fitted to edify the reader’, and he regarded their 
absence from the Hebrew Canon as no reason for ‘rejecting as spurious the copies in use in the 
Christian Churches’, or for ‘enjoining the Brotherhood to put away the sacred copies in use among 
them’. References to the Additions are found in Clem. Alex. S¢rom. iv. 19; Rufin. Afol. ii. 333 
Aug. (cf. Sab. Bibl. Sacr. lat. vers. ant.) Contr. Epist. a Pelag., col. 428; 1 de grat. et lib. arb. 
col. 741. 


$7. THEOLOGY OF THE ADDITIONS. 


The theology of the Additions is strictly conservative and Palestinian in type. It stands in 
the same category with that of Ecclesiasticus, ch. xxxiii (xxxvi), xlii. xliii, the Prayer of Daniel 
(Dan. ix), and the Prayer of Judith (Judith ix). 

The absence of all trace of Alexandrine doctrine can only be accounted for on the assumption 
that the Additions took their rise in a pious and simple-minded stratum of orthodox Egyptian 
Judaism, or else were based on legendary material belonging to Palestine which had nearly 
crystallized into the shape we know when it was carried in an oral form to Egypt. The truth 
probably lies somewhere between these alternatives. 

The points which find illustration in the Additions are :— 

God as Creator, C 3; as omniscient, C 5, 26, 27, D 2; as supreme, C 2. 4, 23, 30, E 16, 18; as 
the only true God, C 14: as the God of Abraham, C 8, 29, and of Israel, C 14; as having chosen 
Israel, C 9, 16, E 21; as the Redeemer from Egypt, C 9; His disposing Providence, D 8, E 16, 
F 1, 7; His readiness to hear prayer, F 6,9; and to help the needy in trouble, C 14, 24, 30; His 
holiness, C 17; His righteousness, C 18; His jealousy of His honour. C 7, 8, 20, 22, 28, 29; His 
punishment of sin, C 17, 22, E 18; His mercy and pity. C to. 

There is no mention of the Law or of a future life; the temple and the altar are only mentioned 
metaphorically (D 20). There is one reference to angels (D 13). 
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ADDITION A. 
The Dream of Mordecat. 


1 (xi)(2) In the second year of the reign of Artaxerxes the great king, on the first day of Nisa, Mardocheus 
the son of Jairus, the son of Semeias, the son of Kiseus, of the tribe of Benjamin, saw a dream. 
(3)3(4) He was a Jew, dwelling in the city of Susa, a great man, serving in the king’s court ; and he was 
of the captivity, which Nabuchodonosor the king of Babylon carried from Jerusalem with Jechonias, 
the king of Judaea. : 
4(5) And this was his dream; and behold noise and tumult, thunderings and earthquake, confusion 
upon the earth. ; 
5 (6) And, behold, two great dragons came forth, both of them ready to fight, and their cry was great. 
6 (7) And at their cry every nation made itself ready for war, to make war upon a nation of righteous men. 
7 (8) And behold a day of darkness and of gloom ; tribulation: and anguish ; affliction and great con- 
fusion upon the earth. 
8 (9) And the whole righteous nation was troubled, fearing the evils that threatened them, and they 
made ready to perish. 


ADDITION A, v7. I-11. Zhe Dream of Mordecai, Addition A consists of 17 vv., and in the LXX is placed at the 
beginning of the canonical Book. These vv. are numbered in Vulg. xi, 2—-xii. 6. By an easily explained process of 
inversion, it follows Add. F in Vulg., which thus places the interpretation of the dream before the dream itself. 

In Vulg. this Add. is separated from Esther xi. 1 by the following note : ‘ Hoc quoque principium erat in editione 
Vulgata. quod nec in Hebraeo, nec apud ullum fertur interpretum.’ Josephus shows no acquaintance with any part of 
this Addition. 


1. In the second year. There is a discrepancy between the dates as given in canon. Esther and in the Additions. 

In Esther i. 3 the king’s feast occurs in the third year of his reign, and in Esther ii. 16, 19 Esther entered the palace 

and Mordecai sat at the gate in the seventh. But here the dream is seen in the second year. Ryssel (Kautzsch, 

p. 193) makes an elaborate attempt to reconcile the discordant dates, but it is better to acknowledge the difficulty than 
to try to explain it away. 

Artaxerxes. For the identity of this king with Xerxes I (486-465 B.C.) see Paton, Esther, Intr.,§ 22. In canon. 
Esther LXX renders Ahasuerus by Artaxerxes, but Persian monuments make it plain that Ahasuerus represents 
Kishayarsha, the Persian form of the name Nerxes. Uncial texts of the Adds. give dtarerxes, though some of the 
later Lucianic recensions correct to Assuerus. 

the great king, the customary title of the Persian king. Cf. Isa. xxxvi. 4,13. So Add. B1, Et, though > 
Bacidteus N A. 

first day of Nisa. Vulg. Wzsan, the Heb. form of the Bab. Asani, which after the exile replaced the old Isr. 
name Abib. This month corresponds to March-April. Lucianic texts give the name according to Macedonian 
reckoning, ‘ Adar-Nisan, which is Dystrus Xanthicus.’ 

Mardocheus, the Gr. form of Mordecai. His genealogy is borrowed from canon, Esther ii. 5. Shimei and Kish 
are doubtless not his grandfather and great-grandfather, but remote ancestors belonging to the tribe of Benjamin. 
For Shimei cf. 2 Sam. xvi. 5 ff., and for Kish, father of Saul, cf. 1 Sam. ix. 1, xiv. 51. See Paton, £s¢. p. 167. 

of the tribe of Benjamin. Mordecai was thus, as a member of the family of Saul, the hereditary enemy of 
Haman, who was of the house of Agag, whom Saul destroyed (1 Sam. xv). 

2. a Jew. Mordecai, though a Benjamite, may be classed as a Jew, because during the exile men of all tribes came 
to be known as Judaeans. After the fall of Israel, Judah had given its name to the nation, 

city of Susa. One of the three capitals of the Persian empire, on the river Choaspes, which separated the city of 
Susa from the fortress of Susa. 

serving, see Esther ii. 19, vi, 10, Vulg. inter primos aulae regtae ’. 

3. of the captivity, cf. Esther ii. 6; 2 Kings xxiv. 15. He was not himself a captive, but was sprung from an 
exiled family. 

Jechonias (Jehoiachin) was carried away in B.C. 596, and therefore it is a chronological impossibility for Mordecai 
to have been himself one of those deported from Judaea. 

4. his dream. For the interpretation see Add. F. 
noise and tumult. qwrai OopiBov A. 
confusion. «ai répayos No A. 

§. came forth. mpoondOov A. 

their cry.  ¢yévovro abrév hovai peydda A. 

6. made itself ready. For a similar concourse cf. Joel iii. 2, Zech. xiv. 2. 

righteous men. A conventional epithet for the people of God, cf. Wisd. x. 15, ‘A holy people and a blameless 
secd,’ and xvii. 2. The enemies of Israel were similarly doe@ets, dvonor. 

7- gloom. Vulg. dzscrzminis. For the idea cf. Joel ii. 2; Matt. xxiv. 29. 
&. that threatened them. Gr. ra é€avr@y Kaka, 
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y (10) And they cried unto God ; and from their cry, as it were from a small spring, there came up 
a great river, cven much water. 

}10.11) A light and the sun rose, and the humble were cxalted and consumed the glorious. 

11(12) And Mardocheus, having seen this dream and observed’ what God had determined to do, awoke 

and kept it in his heart, and sought by all means to understand it until the night. 


Vordecai discovers the plot of the two cunuchs. 


2xti)(1) And Mardocheus took his rest, as was his custom, in the court with Gabatha and Tharra, the two 
eunuchs of the king who kept the court. 

13(2) And he heard their communings, and searched out their counsels, and learned that they were 
preparing to lay hands upon Artaxerxes the king ; and he informed the king concerning them. 

14 (3) And the king examined the two cunuchs, and they confessed ¢heir intention and were Jed forth and 
executed. 

15(4) And the king wrote these things for a memorial, and Mardocheus wrote concerning these things. 

16(5) And the king charged Mardocheus to serve in the court, and gave him gifts in respect of these 
things. 

-17(6) And Haman, the son of ITamadathus, a {Bugaeanf, was in honour in the king’s sight, and sought 

to bring cvil upon Mardocheus and his people because of the two cunuchs of the king. 


9. cried unto God. The name of God is not present in canon, Esther. The Additions offer a strong contrast in 
this respect, ‘God’ and * Lord’ appearing forty-two times. 
from their cry. Mingled, i-e., with their tears. 
10. light and the sun. For these as pictures of happiness cf. Wisd. v. 6, 
the humble. The Old Lat. has Avmiles, but Lucianic MSS. have oi rorapai by a copyist’s error. 
the glorious. The adj. is plural, but Haman is specially thought of. Cf. A 17: ‘Haman... was in honour in 
the king’s sight.’ 
Il. having seen. 6 e@paxas NA, 
had determined. fovdevera A. 
kept it. Cf. Luke 11. 19. 
until the night. > Vulg. There is nothing in the Adds. to suggest that the conspiracy of the eunuchs did not 
follow immediately upon the dream of Mordecai. But canon. Esther places the former in the seventh year of the king’s 
reign. The Luc. texts endeavour to harmonize the accounts by reading: ‘And M. being raised from his sleep 
pondered what the dreain might be, and his dream was hidden in his heart, and at every opportunity he was searching 
it ont, until the day in which M., slept in the king’s court.’ 


ADDITION A, vv. 12-17. Mordecai discovers the plot of the twe eunuchs, This piece (cf. Esther ii. 21-23) which 
forms part of Add. <A is omitted by Old Lat. Josephns depends on LXN for his account of the plot. 

12 as washis custom. yavyatev N&*, Mordecat’s circumstances were still humble. Cf. Esther il. 19-21. 

Gabatha. The names of the eunuchs are borrowed from Esther i. 21, vi. 2. though the names are given by 
LXN only inN? ™. For Gaéatha (Bigthan, Bigthana, Heb.) Vulg. has ‘ agatha’, and Jos. Baya@ous. 
Tharra (Teresh, Hebr.). Gdpa N*, Gappas N°#, Geoddarros Jos., ‘ Thara’ Vulg. 
13. counsels, hit. azrze¢zes, concerning the success of the plot. 
informed the king. In Esther i. 22 he informed Esther. 
concerning them. xfer co Vulg. : 

14. led forth. Complut. has the curious daiyyéycav (were strangled). * iussit duci ad mortem” Vulg. 

15. fora memorial. In the book of the chronicles of the kings of Media and Persia (Esther x. 2). 

16. charged Mardocheus to serve. In canon. Esther no recompense is made to Mordecai. His deed is 
embalmed and forgotten in the royal chronicles. Cf. Esther ii. 23, vi. 2, 3. In the Adds. his reward is service in the 
king’s court, an advancement from a merely tolerated presence there. : 

in respect of these things. ept rocrwr, i.e. not on account of the eunuchs, but in return for services rendered 
(pro delatione, Vulg.). ; 

17. And Haman. It is nut easy to see how much is implied by azd. The mention of Haman follows in the Adds. 
immediately on the discovery of the plot, and suggests that the grudge borne by Haman (who was already in high 
favour) against Mordecai was in some way dne to the action which M. had taken and which had led to their death. 
Canon. Esther iii. 1, on the other hand, states that ‘after these things’ the king exalted Haman. as though H. received 
credit for the discovery of the plot. Haupt (zzz, p. 37) suggests that instead of tellmg the queen (Esther ii. 22) 
M. had revealed the plot to Haman, who had taken to himself the credit of saving the king. This would explain the 
advancement of Haman, and M.’s refusal to bow before him. but Haupt's suggestion is too subtle: the reason is 
probably to be found in H.’s jealousy of a successful underling, whose vigilance might one day be directed against 
himself. 

a tBugaeant. Undoubtedly a corrupt reading, though found also in Esther ii, 1 and ix. to LNN. 

Whatever the epithet may mean, it is derived from the EXN rendering of Esther ill. 1 (Heb, “ANT, Vulg. § qui 
erat de stirpe Agag’), which prompted its gratuitous introduction mto Ix. 10 LNXN.. It is obvious that the LXX 
version of Esther iii. 1 was earlier than the composition of any of the Additions, and therefore that Bovyatos did not 
originate with their author. It should be noted that in Esther 1x. 24 the Heb. text is as in Esther iii. 1, but is there 
rendered by LNX 6 Maxedar (Vulg. ‘stirpis Agag’): this rendering is borrowed by the author of Addition E (v. 10). 

What then does Bovyntos mean? Is it a false transliteration for what shou:d have been "Aywyaws (cp. Pwoyaios 
93), or has it a meaning of its own? ; Pgh 

The-e is no reasonable ground for identifying the word with the Homeric bully, ov braggar? LI7. xiii. 824), nor can 
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ADDITION B. 
The Letter of Artaxerxes. 


1(xiiil)(1) Now the copy of the Ietter is as follows. The great king Artaxerxes writeth these things to the 
princes of one hundred and twenty-seven provinces from India to Ethiopia, and to the subordinate 
governors. ; = 

2 (2) _ Having become lord of many nations and attained dominion over the whole world, not as though 
Z am elated with the presumption of power, but as one who ever rule my life with moderation and 
mildness, I desire to establish the lives of my subjects in a lasting tranquillity, and, making my 
kingdom peaceable and safe for passage to its fvthest bounds, to restore that peace which is desired 
of all men. eo 

3 (3) But having made inquiry of my advisers how this might be brought to pass, Haman, who excels 
in prudence among us, and is approved for his unswerving goodwill and firm faithfulness and is 

4 (4) exalted to the second place in the kingdom, has shown us that among all the nations in the world 
there is scattered a certain evilly-disposed people, which sets itself in opposition to every nation by 
its laws, and which habitually neglects the ordinances of the kings, so that the consolidation of the 
kingdom honourably intended by us cannot be brought about. 

5 (5) Having understood therefore that this nation stands alone in opposition to all men continually, 


it be regarded as a Grecized form of Bagoas (Judith xii. 11). _Its presence here is due to a mistake which first occurred 
in Esther iti. 1, either in the original transliteration from the Hebrew, or in subsequent MS. transcription. What was 
originally a piece of inadvertence was confirmed into an error by a copyist who did not see in the expression a reference 
to the predestined antipathy between Mordecai of the family of Saul, and Haman of the family of Agag (cf. 1 Sam. xv). 
Amalek was Israel’s most ancient enemy. Teyatos of 93 and Maxedwp (Jsther ix. 24 LXX) bring out the idea better 
than Bovynios, even if incorrectly. 

For Haman, the son of Hamadathus, see Paton, £7. p. 69. 

because of the two eunuchs. Luc. texts have imép tot AeAadykevat aitév To Bactdet Tepi tov etvovxwy Ordte 
avypebnoav. 


Appirion B. Yhe Letter of Artaxerxes. Addition b (xiii. 1-7) is preceded in Vulg. by Add. A, being separated 
from it by the following note: * Hucusque prooemium. Quae sequuntur, in eo loco posita erant ubi scriptum est in 
uolumine Ef diripuerunt bona, uel substantias eorum, quae in sola Vulgata editione reperimus, EP/sfolae autem 
hoe... 

The place of Add. B in LXX is between Esther iii. 13 and Esther iii. 14. Josephus (Azz. xi. 6. 6) has made 
copious use of this Add. 

Its Greek provenance is betrayed by its turgid style, which is altogether foreign to other Persian decrees to be 
found in the Bible (Ezra i. 2-4, iv. 18-22, vi. 3-12, vil. 11-26). The same trait appears in Add. F, both these rescripts 
being of Graeco-Egyptian composition. 

1. The great king, cf. A. 1. Cf the inscription on the rock of Behistun, ‘ the great king, the king of kings! 

one hundred and twenty-seven provinces. This number is drawn from Esther 1. 1, vill. 9, and may reasonably 
be regarded as symbolic and indicating (12 x 10 + 7) the universal dominion of Xerxes. 

If, on the other hand, it is treated as historical, we are reminded of Dan. vi. 1, which tells how Darius appointed 
satraps over 120 provinces, and the suggestion is that the kingdom of Xerxes was greater even than that of Darius. 
According to Herodotus (iii. 89) there were only twenty satrapies in the kingdom of Darius, or, according to his own 
inscriptions, twenty-nine; hence, provinces (Hebr. medinah) would refer to subdivisions of satraptes corresponding to 
racial groupings. Paton, /s¢. p. 124, mentions that in Ezra ii. 1 the ‘ province’ means no more than Judaea, which 
was only a part of the great satrapy of Trans-E-uphrates (Syria, Phoenicia, and Cyprus). 

India. Not modern India, but its north-west portion which is watered by the Indus. For the conquest of India 
hy Darius see Hdt. in. 94-106. 

Ethiopia. The modern Nubia. Hédt. iit. 97 relates the subjection of Ethiopia by Cambyses. 

India to Ethiopia is borrowed from Esther i. 1, viii. 9 LN (cf. Dan. iii. 1 LX-X), the former representing Hebr. 
fiéddi and the latter rightly Azsz. 

2. I desire, lit. 7 desired, in the epistolary manner. 

and, making . . . furthest bounds. > Vulg. There is a slight anacoluthon here, which is removed if for 
rrapeEopevos we read mapacyeiv. 

peaceable. For juepor, lit. dae, i.e. through building cities and roads, A and many cursives read ijpepuv. 

3- my advisers. Cf. Esther i, 13-15. 

among us, 1.e. at our court. 

unswerving. Reading with Complut. dzapaAAdkre for -ws BS A. 

second place in the kingdom, i.e. next after the king. Cf. Dan. v. 7. But Haman is not named among the 
counsellors of the king in Esther i.14. There is something to be said for Fritzsche’s BagiwWewr NS B instead of Swete's 
Buotkeaov. The latter is what we should expect, but in Esther i. 10 LAX Haman is called one of the seven eunuchs 
that ministered to the king. However, ‘ the second place in the palace’ is a comparatively inferior position. 

4. evilly-disposed people. Cf. Jos. dt. xi. 6. 5; Esther iii. 8. 

in opposition. dyridezov B, avtizumoyv N A. 

ordinances. mpoortdypara B, Otarayuata Bab (éia- over an erasure) NA. 

be brought about. «azariéec@a. Fritzsche’s xabiorag@at is hardly necessary. 

5. in opposition. ¢v drmapaywyy, a military metaphor, lit. es 22 hostile formation against. Cf. 1 Macc. xiii. 20. 
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observing perversely an alien manner of life in respect of its laws and being ill-affected towards our 
6 (6) government, working all the damage it can that our kingdom may not attain to security, we have 
decreed accordingly that they that are indicated to you in the letters of Haman, who is set over our 
affairs and zs our second father, be all with wives and children destroyed root and branch by the 
sword of their enemies without pity or mercy, on the ffourteenth} day of the twelfth month Adar in 
7 (7) the present year; that they who in days past and evex now are malicious may in one day go down 
violently into Hades, and may henceforth leave our state secure and unthreatened. 


ADDITION C. 
The Prayer of Mordecai. 


xiii) (5) And AZardocheus besought the Lord, calling to remembrance all the works of the Lord, and said, 

2 (9) ‘ Lord, Lord. King that rulest over all. for in Thy power is the whole world, and there is none that 

3 (10) gainsayeth Thee when Thou willest to save Israel: for Thou didst make heaven and earth, and 

4 (11) every wondrous thing beneath the heaven ; and Thou art Lord of all, and there is not ove that shall 
resist Thee, the Lord. 


§(12) ‘Thou knowest all things; Thou knowest, Lord, that it was not in insolence or in pride or in 
vainglory that I did this, ze «z¢, that | did not bow before proud Haman. 


observing perversely. supad\ucoor, by a solecistic use. This seems to make evi{oveay superfluous ; accordingly 
Fritzsche suggests mapadvAdggor, but Jos. supports the text. wapaddAatuy N&* A, 

manner... laws, i.e. the Mosaic law. due is very loosely joined to bayayyy. 

that our kingdom. curreAovy xaxa kat mpés. I omit xai which has crept in through dittography. N poimts in 
this direction. 

6. accordingly. > ody N°. 

set over our affairs. Vulg. renders ‘qui omnibus prouinciis praepositus est, et sccundus a rege’. Cf. Dan. 
¥.7- 
our second father. Vulg. has ‘ quem patris loco colimus’. Cf. Add. E 11. Fhe expression reflects the king’s 
regard for Haman (ct. Esther vi. 11) rather than Haman’s solicitude for the welfare of the king. Cf. 1 Macc. xi. 32, 
‘ Demetrius the king to Lasthenes his father, greeting.” 

be ... destroyed. dmodkcoat BN A, deleantuy Vulg. In some ways amokeo@oe would be smoother, as the subject 
of azoX\ega: is not named. 

sword of their enemies. ¢@var payas A can hardly be intentional. 

on the tfourteentht day. This should no doubt be ¢hzrteenth; cf. Esther til. 13, vill. 12, ix. 1, E 20. The 
error is due to a confusion between the day fixed for the massacre and the day fixed for the commemorative festival ; 
cf. Esther ix. 16-19. No very careful attempt was originally made to remove discrepancies between the canonical 
book and the Additions. 

Adar. Luc. texts have the Macedonian ‘ Dystri’. 

7. our state. apaypatra BN rightly, but A, recalling v. 4, has mpoordypare. After mp. Old Lat. has (cf. E 24) 

‘qui autem celebraucrit gentes ludaeorum inhabitabilis non solum inter homines sed nec inter aves ; et igni sancto 
comburetur et substantia elus In regnum conferetur. Vale.’ 


ADDITION C. Zhe Prayer of Mordecai, vv. 1-11. Add. C follows Esther iv. 17 in LNX, and imme- 
diately precedes Add. D. In Vulg. it is numbered xiii. 8-xiv. 19. It is separated trom xii. 7, which forms the 
conclusion of Add. B, by the following words: * Hucusque exemplar epistolae. (uae sequuntur, post eum locum 
scripta reperi, ubi legitur: Pergensyue Mardochaeus fecit omnia quae ct mandaverat Esther. Nec tamen habentur in 
Hebraico, et apud nullum penitus feruntur interpretum.’ 

Josephus makes free use of Add. C in Aint. xi. 6. 8. 
I, NOS A read Mapdoxaios €be76y. 
z. Lord, Lord. xipie 6€ xipee A, 
for in Thy power. This clause introduced by ér: establishes the assertion of the Divine Sovereignty. 
the whole world. For ro sav, the universe, cf. Sir. xiii. 17, xlili. 27, and Plat. Zi. 28 C, Creé. 436. Heaven 
and earth are specified in next «. as the chief constituents of ré wav. Cf. Isa. xlv. 18. ; ; 
that gainsayeth Thee. For drrdogeiv, a late Gr. word, cf. avropOakpew, Wisd. xi. 14, ‘ Neither king nor tyrant 
shall be able to yainsay Thee in Thy punishments.’ 
when Thou willest. ¢v ro Gedreev, si decreuerts Vulg. 
4. And Thou. > «cai A. ; 
shall resist. Cf. Wisd. xii. 12, * Who shall say “ What hast Thou done?” or who shall resist Thy judgement?’ 
5. thatit was...Haman. > Old Lat. ; 
not in insolence. Mordecai disclaims any personal prejudice against Haman as the reason for his refusal, and 
in v.7 puts forward a reason savouring strongly of the morbid scrupulosity of later Judaism. Any reason which would 
have been valid in the case of Haman, the king’s representative, would have been valid also when M. appeared before 
the king, and yet not only did M. have to bow to the king, when he became vizier, but he must have himself received 
the homage of the people (Esther viii. 15). Ezra and Nehemiah appear to have observed the court regulations without 
rotest. 
Various conjectures as to the ground for M.’s refusal are noted by Paton, £s¢. pp. 196, 197. The reason is not 
siven in canon. Esther, and that given here is purely imaginary. 
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6 (13) * For I had been content to kiss the soles of his feet for the salvation of Israel. 

; (14) *But I did this that I might not set the glory of a man above the glory of God: and I will bow 
before none save before Thee, my Lord, and I will not do it in pride. 

8(13) ‘And now, Lord, God azd King, the God of Abraham. spare Thy people ; for the eyes of our 
enenlies are against us to consume us, and they seek to destroy the heritage that is Thine from 
the beginning. ; 

y (16) ‘Despise not Thy portion which Thou didst redeem unto Thyself out of the land of Egypt. 

10 (17) Hearken to my prayer, and be gracious unto Thine heritage; and turn our mourning into 
feasting, that we may live and sing Thy Name, O Lord; and destroy not the mouth of them that 
praise Thee.’ ; 

11 (18) And all Israel cricd out with their might, for their death was before their eyes. 


The Prayer of Esther. 


12(xiv)(1) And esther, the queen, fled zz prayer unto the Lord, being seized with an agony of death. And 
13 (2) taking off her glorious raiment, she put on garments of anguish and mourning ; and instead of the 
choice ointments, she covered her head with ashes and dung, and she humbled her body zz¢# much 
14 (3) fasting, and ‘every place of the ornament of her joy she filled with her tangled hair. And she 
besought the Lord God of Israel and said. ‘My Lord, our King, Thou art Ged alone ; help me who 
15 (4) stand alone, and have no helper save Thee : for my danger is in my hand. : 
14 (5) ‘IT have heard ever since I was born in the tribe of my family that Thou, Lord, didst take Israel 
out of all the nations, and our fathers from their progenitors, for an everlasting inheritance, and that 
Thou didst for them all that Thou didst promise. 


6. Mordecai acknowledges that his attitude towards Haman has brought this calamity on his people. 
to kiss the soles. Cf. Xen. Cyr. vii. 5. 32, a token of homage apparently reserved for kings. Cf. Isa. xlix, 23, 
“lick the dust of thy feet.’ 
7. the glory of aman. Ryssel quotes Dan. ili. 18; 2 Macc. vii. 2. 
will not do it, i.e. will refuse to give homage to Haman. 
$. God and. > 6 éedsNA Vulg. 
eyes...ale against us. ém(tdéenovgw. Cf. Lat. 2z-cidere. 
heritage. For «Anpovopia in the sense of God’s special possession ot Isracl cf. Ps. xxvill. 9, xciv. 5. 
y. Thy portion. For pepis cf. Sir. xvii. 18. These words seem to be a reminiscence of Deut. ix. 26 LXNX py 
eLodeOpevays . .. THY pepiba Gov Hu ehuTpaow . . . EK ys AtyoTTov. 
10. heritage. For «Ajpos cf. Deut. ix. 29; * sorti et funiculo tuo’ Vuly. 
mourning into feasting. Cf. Isa. Ixi. 3, and for edwxia 3 Macc. vi. 30. 
destroy not. p2) davioys, lit. * blot not out’; Vulg. suggests the idea of the cessation of spoken praise and renders 
freely, * ne claudas ora te canentium.’ It is the living who praise God, cf. Isa. xxxvi. 19. For orépa B, 16 o7. Ag” 
has 70 aiza, which is impossible, but N** corrects to ordpn. 
11. all Israel. With this 7. cf. Esther iv. 16. 
with their might. ¢£ ioxvos nirav. Cf. Dan, ili. 4, iv. 11, év ioxit, and Isa. xlii. 13. Vulg. has ‘pari mente et 
obsecratione ’. 
zu. 12-30. The Prayer of Esther. 
12. fled. Cf. Ps. cxx. 1. 
an agony. For ev dyav some cursives have ayoriu. Cf. Luke xxii. 44. Esther's condition was one of great 
perplexity ; she was beset on one side by the stringent rules of the court etiquette, and on the other by her patriotism 
and the outspoken insistency of Mordecai (Esther iv. 13, 14). 
13. taking off. Cf. Jonah iii. 6. 
glorious raiment, including the Suidyun (Esther i. 11, 1. 17). Cf. Ps. xlv. 14; Isa. in. 18 ff. 
garments of anguish. Cf. Judith viii. 5. Sackcloth is no douht intended. 
ointments. As symbols of joy. Cf. Ps. xlv. 8, cxxxiii. 25 Isa. Ini. 3. 
covered her head. xetbadny airys NA. Cf. Judith ix, 1. 
humbled her body. capa aivys NA. Cf. * to afflict the soul with fasting’, Lev. xvi. 29; Ps. xxxv. 13. 
every place. It would be most natural to interpret this of her apartments, but as the entire passage refers to 
the dishgurement of Esther’s person, it must mean that her torn hair fell over the sackcloth she was clothed in. 


14. And... Israel. Old Lat. substitutes ‘and she fell upon the earth with her maidens from morning until 
evening’, 
My Lord. xcpte 6 65 pou A. Cf. v. 2. 
My Lord... alone. Old Lat. substitutes ‘ Veus Abraham et Deus Isaac et Deus lacob, benedictus es *. 


Thou art God alone, following Swete’s punctuation, lit. * Thou alone hast being’. Cf. Ps. Inxxvi. 10. R.V. has 
‘ Thou only art our King’. But this does not bring out the idea of God's absolute sovereignty so well. Note the Gr. 
av ef povos’ Bux Onady por ty pov. 
15. ev 77 xeupt pou A. 
16. Ihave heard. Cf. Deut. xxxul. 7; Ps. sliv. 1. 
didst take Israel. Cf. Deut. iv. 20, 34, xxvi. 5 ; Joshua xxiv. 3. 
progenitors. So R.V. for spoydver, better than A.V. predecessors. 
inheritance. Deut. xxxii. 9. 
didst promise. A inserts atrois. 
_ For ve, 10-23 (67t gv... GAtyvews nuwv) Old Lat. has ‘quoniam Noe in aqua diluvii conservasti. Ego audivi in 
hibris paternis meis Domine quoniam tu Abrahae in trecentis et decem octo viris novem reges tradidisti. Ego audivl 
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17 (6) ‘And now we have sinned before Thee, and Thou hast delivered us into the hands of our enemies 

18 (7) because we have given glory to their gods. Righteous art Thou, O Lord. : 

»19(8) And now they have not been satisfied with the bitterncss of our Captivity, but they have laid 

20(9) their hands (in the hands of their idols), to remove the ordinance of Thy mouth, and to destroy 
Thine inheritance, and to stop the mouth of them that praise Thee, and to quench the glory of Thy 

21 (10) house, and Thy altar, and to open the mouth of the nations to give praise to vain #do/s. and that 

| a king of flesh should be magnified for ever. 

pa(it) ‘Surrender not. O Lord, Thy sceptre unto them that be not gods; and let not them ¢hat are our 

cnentues mock at our fall; but turn their counsel against themselves, and make an example of him 

that began 7o de this against us. 

2) ‘Remember (us), O Lord; make Thyself known /o ws in the time of our tribulation, and give me 

courage. © King of the gods and Lord over all dominion. 

3) ‘Put eloquent speech into my mouth before the lion; and turn his heart to hatred of him that 

fighteth against us, that there may be an end of him and of them that are likeminded with him. 

5 (14) * But save us by Thy hand, and help me who s¢avd alone, and have none save Thee, © Lord. 


in libris paternis meis Domine quoniam tu Ionam de ventre ceti liberasti. Ego audivi in libris paternis meis Domine 
quoniam tu Ananiam Azariam Misahel de camino iynis liberasti. Ego audivi in libris paternis meis Domine quoniam 
tu Daniel de lacu leonum eruisti. Ego audivi in libris paternis meis Domine quoniam tu Ezechiae regi [udaeorum 
morte damnato et oranti pro vita misertus es et donasti e1 vitae annos quindecim. Ego audivi in libris paternis meis 
Domine quoniam tu Annae petenti in desidcrio animae, filii generationem dedisti. Eyo audivi in libris paternis meis 
Domine quoniam tu complacentes tibi liberas Domine usque in finem.’ 

17. And now. or A. 

we have sinned. Cf. Dan. ix. 16. The Prayer of Esther recalls the tone of the Prayer of Daniel. 

delivered us. Cf. Deut. iv. 27. 

18. given glory. Ryssel thinks this refers to a declension into idolatry on the part of Israel while in exile. But 
it cannot be so: the exile 1s viewed as the punishment of pre-exilic idolatry. Cf. 2 Kings xvii. 10-16, 29-41, xxi. 7, 21. 

Righteous. Cf. Dan. ix. 7. 

19. Satisfied. A late use of ixaroradat. 

laid their hands. Vulg., failing to understand the meaning, renders ‘ robur manuum suarum idolorum potentiae 
deputantes’. 

We must either render literally, ‘they have applied their hands,’ &c., or, following the hint supplied by 8* ras 
xéipas tev eidwdeov atte, read with NO? @S: €Onxar tas yeipas aitor emi tas xeipas tor eidodwr, and render as in text. 
The mistake, as Lagarde saw, was caused by the double yerpas. 

For the custom of striking hands as the outward expression of a contract or bargain cf. 2 Kings x. 15; Prov. xi. 
21 LXX: Ezra x. 19; Lam. v.6; 1 Mace. vi. 583; xi. 50, 66. 

20. ordinance. dptopds. Cf. Dan. vi. 7, 8, 12, 15. If the épeopoi of the Medes and Persians were unchangeable, 
what an impiety to seek to overthrow those of the living God! The destruction of Israel would mvalidate the 
determination of God to make Israel His inheritance. 

mouth ... praise. otépata tprvowrev A. For ¢udpaéat cf. Job v. 16; Ps. Isii. 11, cvil. 42. 

house, i.e. the Temple. Cf. Isa. vi. 1. That the reference must be to the Temple of Jerusalem, still the ideal 
centre of the people’s religion even though destroyed and its worship suspended, is plain from the mention of the 
altar. With the destruction of the people the altar-fre would be finally quenched. Cf. Judith ix. 8. 

21. vain idols. pata, a conventional word for false gods. Cf. Lev. xvil. 7 LNX. 

should be magnified. The passive @avpac@nra follows very loosely upon the active infinitives which depend on 
€Oyxav ras xetpas. The lersian king is referred to, who will win glory for all tume, as a king of flesh who has defeated 
the King of heaven. Vulg. loosely renders * et laudent idolorum fortitudinem ’. 

22, Surrender not. For God to permit the destruction of His people is tantamount to an abdication of Ilis throne 
and the power symbolized (in the case of an earthly king) by the sceptre. 

them that be not gods. ois pi obo, i.e. those who have no being, m contrast to Jehovah, in whom being resides. 
Cf. v.14 cb & povos, and Wisd. xiii. 10-19, xiv. 13 ote yap nv [eidwda] dx’ dps, ot're ets Tov aiova état, and 1 Cor. 
vil. 4. 

mock. Either the subject of the verb is changed, and ‘our enemies’ is now the subj.; or the gods are thought 
of as mocking. Cf. Wisdom’s mocking, Prov. 1. 26, and Jehovah's, Ps. ii. 4. The former seems to suit the context 
better. 

their counsel. atrov N*, 1.e. Haman. 

make an example. aapaderyparioar. Cf. Num. xxv. 43; Ezek. xxviii. 17; Heb. vi. 6. 

him that began. Haman. ‘ qui in nos coepit saevire’ Vulg. 

23. make Thyself known. Cf. Ps. xliv. 23-26. , 

give me courage. In this verse Esther passes from prayer for national deliverance to prayer for personal safety 
(77. 24-9). In support of her entreaty she urges (vz. 26-28) that for religious reasons, none of which is even hinted 
at in canon. Esther, she hates the position she is forced to occupy, and distinguishes her official duties from her personal 
predilections. Here ayain, as in v. 7, we find ourselves in the atmosphere of later Judaism. 

King of the gods. Cf. Ps. xcv. 3. 

24. eloquent speech. Cf. Luke xxi. 15. ; . a 

before the lion. Strength is suggested, cf. Jer. xlix. 19 ; and terribleness, cf. Prov. xix. 12, xx. 2: Sir. xxviii. 23. 
The Aramaic ‘ Mordecai’s Dream’ has, ‘ For Thy maid feareth before him, as the kid before the lion* (Merx, Céves?. 
Lurg. p. 164). 4 es 

turn his heart. For peratiOnps in this sense cf. Sir. vi. 9 Pidos perariBeperos ets xO par. 

an end. ovrredera in this sense is used with dnwdeca 1 Mace. til. 42. 

25. have none. A assimilates to 7. 14 by adding Binbov. 
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26 (15) ‘Knowledge hast Thou of all things, and Thou knowest that I hate the glory of the wicked, and I 

27 (16) detest the bed of the uncircumcised and of any alien. Thou knowest my necessity, that I abhor the 
sign of my proud estate, which is upon my head in the days when I show myself openly ; I abhor it 
as a menstruous rag, and I wear it not in the days of my leisure. 

28(17) ‘And Thy servant hath not eaten at the table of Haman, and I have not honoured the king’s 


feast, neither have I drunk the wine of the libations. 
29 (18) * And Thy servant hath known no joy since the day I was brought here until now, save in Thee, 
30 (19) Lord God of Abraham. O God, whose strength is over all, hear the voice of the hopeless, and save 
us from the hand of them that deal wickedly, and save me out of my fear, 


ADDITION D. 
The appearance of Esther before the king. 


1 (xv)(4) And it came to pass on the third day, when she had ceased praying, she put off her garments of 
2 (5) humiliation, and clothed herself in her glorious apparel. And being majestically adorned, she called 
3(6) upon the all-seeing God and Saviour, and took with her two maids : and upon the one she leaned as 


26. Knowledge hast Thou... and Thou knowest. Cf. St. Peter's appeal to the universal knowledge of Chris! 
ohn xxi. 17. 
J I hate the glory. It is no personal vanity that keeps Esther where she is; the glory of her high place is 
shame to her. Cf. Esther i. 8-17. 
of any alien. The prohibition of marnages with those outside the covenant dated from very early times (cf. 
Deut. vii. 3, 4), and came to rest on religious sentiment blended with national prejudice. In Ezra x.2, Neh. xiii. 23 ff., 
we learn something of the abhorrence in which the marriage of Jewish men with heathen women was held. A, 
through a simple oversight, omits from ‘ the bed of ’ (v. 26) down to * that I abhor’ (v. 27). 
27. my Necessity. She is under compulsion, and as wife of a heathen king she must wear the token of her dignity, 
the royal crown, her badge of shame. 
sign of my proud estate. The crown royal, a kind of peaked turban, which had to be worn when the queen 
appeared in public. Cf. Esther 1.11, 11.17. For éaracia, appearance, cf. Mal. iii. 2. 
rag. Cf. Isa, Ixiv. 6. 
28. hath not eaten. Cf. Dan. i. 8, 13, 15. 
king’s feast. Cf. Esther i. 5, 1i. 18. 
the libations. Cf. Deut. xxxli. 38 LXX. One reason for Esther's abstention from the royal feasts was their 
heathen character. Cf. Dan. v. 3, 4. Fuller suggests that there is a reference here to the Haoma-drink, which ‘ was 
drunk by the faithful for the benefit of themselves and the gods’. Cf. Sayce, Ancient Eutpires, p. 269. 
2g. since the day I was brought, lit. ‘ since the day of my change’, i.e. since the day of entry into the palace. 
30. the hopeless. For arn\mopever cf. Isa. xxix. 19 3; Judith ix. 11. 
saveus...saveme. Cf. v.23. Old Lat. adds ‘ transfer luctum nostrum in laetitiam, dolores autem nostros 
in hilaritatem : surgentes autem supra partem tuam Deus palam facito, aperi Domine ; cognoscere Domine’. 


ADDITION D. Esthers interview with the king, vv.1-16. Add. D consists of sixteen verses, and follows in 
LXX immediately upon Add. C. In Vulg. it is numbered xv. 4-19, and is separated from xiv. 19 by the following 
words, which are not unlike Esther iv. 13 ff.: 

‘ Haec quogue addita referi in editione Vulgata, 

(1) Et mandavit ei (haud dubium quin esset Mardochaeus) ut ingrederetur ad regem, et rogaret pro populo suo 
et pro patria sua. 

(2) Memorare, inquit, dierum humilitatis tuae, quomodo nutrita sis in manu mea, quia Aman, secundus a rege, 
locutus est contra nos in mortem ; 

(3) Et tu invoca Dominum, et loquere regi pro nobis, et libera nos de morte. 

Nec non et ista quae subdita sunt.’ 

Jos. (47. xi. 6. 9) draws largely upon Add. D, which endeavours to show in detail what is briefly stated in Esther 
v. 1f. The danger of Esther's enterprise is emphasized by the king’s wrath, which serves also to set off the power of 
(cod which could turn the king’s heart. 

1. the third day. Cf. Esther iv. 16, v. 1. A. W. Streane quotes the Midrash, ‘Never did the Israelites find 

themselves in trouble longer than three days,’ and refers to Gen. xxii. 4, xlli. 17; Jonah 1.17; and Hos. vi. 2. 

when she had ended her prayer. > Vulg. 

garments of humiliation. iuaria 6epancias, cf. D133 so A.V. garments of mourning. Esthers 6epaneia (or 
service), Cf, Esther iv. 16, consisted in mortification and prayer. Accordingly, Fritzsche is perhaps right in emending 
vest. ornatus Vulg. to vest, orutus, After these words Old Lat. has ‘et lavavit corpus suum aqua et unxit se unctione’. 

glorious apparel. Cf. Esther v. 1 and Judith x. 3. 

2, majestically adorned. yevnéeioa emiarns. Vulg. ‘cum regio fulgeret habitu’; Jos. ‘adorned herself as became 

a queen ’. 

she called. The religious element is as usual emphasized in non-canonical Esther. 

two maids. So NA, instead of ras duo B, er ¢wo maids. She was waited upon by seven maids (cf. Esther 
ul, 9), and of them she took with her only two. 

For a8pa (Vulg. faszz/a, but elsewhere delicafa, i.e. pretty, delicate) cf. Gen. xxiv. 61; Judith x. 5. 

The aSpat were maids of honour for the queen’s personal service. 

3. she leaned. €aypetdezo, cf. Prov. iii. 18. 
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THE BDDITIONS TO ESTHER. BD 4-14 


(7) 5(8) one that walked delicately, and the other followed er, holding up her train. And she herself was 

radiant in the perfection of her beauty, and her countenance was happy and lovely: but her heart 

6 (9) was stricken with fear. And when she had passed all the doors, she took her stand before the kine : 
now he was sitting upon his royal throne, clad in all his array of majesty, all adorued with gold and 
precious stones. And he was very terrible. 

7(10) And lifting up his face that flamed with glory, he looked upon fer in fierce wrath. And the 
queen fell down and changed colour and swooncd, and she bowed herself down upon the head of the 
maid who went before her. 

8 (11) And God changed the spirit of the king into mildness, and in alarm he sprang up from his throne 

and raised her in his arms until she came to herself again, and comforted her with reassuring words, 
12)and said unto her, ‘ What is it, Esther? I am thy brother. Be of good cheer, thou shalt not dic. 

14) For our commandment is ov/y for our subjects. Draw near.’ : 

15) Then he raised the golden sceptre and laid it on her neck, and embraced her and said, ‘ Speak 

to me.’ 

3(16) And she said unto him, ‘I saw thec, my lord, as an angel of God, and my heart was dismayed for 

4 (17) fear of thy glory. For wonderful art thou, ford, and thy countenance is full of grace.’ 


) 
I 


walked delicately. as tpudeperoperm, Vulg. ‘quasi prae deliciis et nimia teneritudine corpus suum ferre non 
sustinens’. Esther adopted the languishing manner of deportment cultivated by the pampered ladies of the harem. 
The impression of delicateness is heightened by Esther's having a train-bearer. os rpud., lit. ‘like a pampered, 
effeminate woman ’, 

4. train. ¢évdvors, a very rare use, and adr. Aey. in LNX. 

5. the perfection. dxpy BNA, ws dxpy N*, ev dk. NC® CE 7. 7, €v axpy Oupou, 2 fierce wrath, 

happy and lovely, lit. ‘happy like a lovely (face)". Old Lat. adds ‘ oculi autem gratissimi’. 

6. passed all the doors. Cf. Esther v. 1, ‘[she} stood in the inner court of the king’s house, over against the king’s 
house; and the king sat upon his royal throne in the royal house, over against the entrance of the house.’ Esther 
had entered into the inner court, in itself an act of presumption. Cf. Esther iv. 11. The throne-room opened upon 
the inner court, and through this door Esther passed into the immediate presence of the king. 

took her stand. «xatéory, but éomm N* A. 

majesty. ¢«mipdaven; cf. v. 2 énuavys. The regular use of emi. in LXNX is in connexion with the visitations of 
heavenly beings; cf. 2 Macc. (six times). The sculptures of Persepolis present a striking picture of the splendour of 
a Persian king (cf. Rawlinson, -4aczert Aon. iv. 153). The Greeks assessed at 12,000 talents the value of the 
precious stones worn by Nerxes. 

7. flamed with glory. > dof A, which reads kai jper ro mpoowroy atrou menvpwperoy ev dxpy Oupov, and ‘he lifted 
his face, which flamed in fullness of wrath’. For axpy Oup. cf. v. 5 

fierce wrath. Esther had violated the rule (see Esther iv. 11) which forbade any one to approach the king 
unsummoned. After éBreyer Old Lat. has ‘et cogitabat perdere eam rex, ct erat ambiguus Clamans, et dixit, quis 
ausus est introire in aulam non vocatus ?’ 

felldown. Cf. Esther viii. 3. But this seems to be a fall due to fear, rather than in token of obeisance. Vuly. 
corruil, 

changed colour. pereddero &, but peraBdAdew has an intr. use. 

swooned. év exAvce. But LXX more commonly gives a milder meaning to éxAvots, le. weariness, and Vulg. 
does so here, taking év éxA. with the following clause, ‘lassum super ancillulam reclinavit caput.’ 

bowed herself down. éxéxuwev emi ris kehadys THs G3pus THs mpoTopevoperns aitns A, mpuoTop. &, ie. ‘who was 
coming towards (the king)’. 

8. changed the spirit. Cf. an intr. use of peraB., Hab. i. 11 rére peraBudei 76 mvevpa, Old Lat. has ‘Deus autem 
iram convertit in miserationem et furorem ipsius in tranquillitatem’. For pee. N* has peréAaev, and conversely for 
aveAaBer below A has avefsader. 

in alarm. dyeviicas, Vulg. * festinus ac metuens’. 

from his throne. > avrov A. 

with reassuring words, lit. with Jeaceable words. For the expr. Adyot eipnrexoi cf. Deut. ii. 26; Mic. vii. 3; and 
I Macc. (seven times) ; also Sir. iv. 8 amoxpiOyre atte cipnrixa ev mpauTyTe. 

9. What is it, Esther ? Old Lat. adds ‘soror mea Hester es et Consors regni’. 

thy brother. An expression of intimacy, intended to show that the king regarded Esther as really entitled to 
special consideration. Cf. Song of Solomon viii. 1. For the Egyptian use of adedQos as * husband’ cf. Witkowski. 
Epist. Priv. Grace. xxvi, p. 37, Where we find a wife so addressing her husband. For the converse use of ated) cf. 
Pap. Oxyr. iv, No. 744, and Tobit vil. 15, viii. 4, 7. 

Io. our commandment. Lit. ex7 comm. is common, i.c. it governs the king’s subjects generally, but not so 
favoured a one as Esther. Cf. Vulg.‘non enim pro te, sed pro omnibus haec lex constituta est’. The words, preceded 
by ‘ Thou shalt not die’, are a reminiscence of Esther iv. 11. Paton, however (p. 220), quotes Herodotus to the etfect 
that people might send in a message to the king, and request an audience. 

: 11. Draw near. Vulg. ‘ Accede igitur et tange sceptrum ’. 


‘ 12. embraced her. ry "Eo@jp A. The pronoun is better as in BX. 

( 13. as an angel of God, i.e. radiant and terrible. The expression dves not accord well with the scrupulosity shown 
by Esther in Add. C; it comes strangely from a Jew to a heathen. Perhaps this is why it does not appear either in 

& Josephus, or the Midrash, or Ben-Gorion. Cf. 1 Sam. xxix. 9 (cod. AL); 2 Sam. XiV. 17, 20; XIX. 27. 


for fear of. > ddfov A, but Vulg. has ‘ prae timore gloriae’. 2 , ; 
14. full of grace. yxapireyv peorsv. Cf. Ps. xlv. 2 dpatos Kidder mapa rots viows Toy avéporeor, €£eyvOn 4 yapis ev 
xetheoty cov. 
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THE ADDITIONS TO ESTHER. D 15—E 5 


15 (18) But while she was speaking, she fell swooning. 
16 (19) And the king was troubled, and all his servants sought to comfort her. 


ADDITION E. 
The Decree of Artaxerxes concerning the Fews. 


1 (xvi) Of which letter that which follows is a copy. A. 
The great king Artaxerxes to the rulers of countries in one hundred and twenty-seven satrapies 
from India to Ethiopia, and to those who are well affected to our government, greeting. 
2 Many, the more often they are honoured by the all too great goodwill of their benefactors, have 


3 become the more proud; and not only do they seek to injure our subjects, but, being unable to 

4 endure abundance, they take in hand to devise schemes against their own benefactors. And not 
only do they take thankfulness away from men, but also. being lifted up with the ostentatiousness 
of the foolish, they suppose that they shall escape the evil-hating justice of the all-surveying God. 

; Yea, and oftentimes many of those who have been placed in the highest positions of authority 
have been moved by the specious words of ‘hose their friends who have been entrusted with the 
administration of the government to become partakers of innocent blood, and have become involved 


15. swooning. dré éeAtcews B + atrys NA, lit. because of her fainting. She fell a second time. Cf. 7. 7. 
16. servants. Oepameia, curia Old Lat. Cf. Gen. xlv. 16 @upaw xai 7 Geparreia atrou. 


ADDITION E. The decree of Artaxerxes concerning the Jews, xvi. 1-24. Add. E consists of twenty-four 
verses, and is placed in LNX between Esther viii. 12 and vin. 13. In Vulg. it is numbered xvi. 1-24, and is separated 
from Add. D by the words ‘ Exemplar epistolae regis Artaxerxis, quam pro Iudaeis ad totas regni sui provincias misit ; 
quod et ipsum in Hebraico volumine non habetur’. It presents an imaginary reconstruction of the edict mentioned 
in Esther viii. 13, which, while cancelling the earlier rescript (Add. B), structs all the king’s subjects in the most 
precise way to render all the aid in their power to the Jews on the thirteenth day of Adar. For the style of this Add. 
see note on Add. B. Josephus, Av/. xi. 6, 12 reproduces this letter very fully. S 

1. Of which letter, lit. of which things, i.e. the letter, that which follows ts a copy. wv > X*. 

to the rulers ... Ethiopia. The recipients are described in almost identical terms with those in Add. BL. 
Here carpaneias (carpamats N*, catparias N°*) precedes yapav. On satrapies see B 1. iSiov yopav N*. 

to those who . .. government. ois ra fperepa Gpovotat takes the place of romapyats troreraypevors in B 1. 
nea mg A have wrongly cai gatpimas trois Ta . . . Two classes of officials are thus referred to, (@) the governors in 
127 satrapies, (4) the other officials, less prominent than satraps. Vulg. supports this view with ‘ac principibus qui 
nostrae iussioni oboediunt’, and this is better than to refer the clause (with Fritzsche) to subjects generally, who are 
mentioned unambiguously in 7. 3. Jos. seems to favour ‘ subjects’. 

2, Many. A veiled reference to Haman. Cf. Esther 1. 1. 

their benefactors. Cf. Luke xxii. 25. Their benefactors are the kings who have elevated them to their high 
position. A. W. Streane recalls how Ptolemy III (247-242 B.c.) obtained the actual title of etepyerns (benefactor) 
through his restoration of the images of Egyptian gods, carried off by Cambyses to Persia. 

the more proud. peitov eppdorncar. The general is interpreted by the particular in 77. 12-14. 

3. abundance, i. e. the excess of the honour bestowed on them in particular. Ryssel recalls the old proverb tixret 

zor Kopos UBptr. Satiety is shown in thanklessness, wv. 4. 

against their own benefactors. It has been suggested that Haman was not altogether free from participation 
in the plot of the two eunuchs, discovered by Mordecai (Add. A), and that Haman’s hatred of Mordecai was due to 
his having been thwarted by him, Cf..A 17. Haman’s part in the plot may be referred to here. See also Esther 
vii. 8. 

4. thankfulness. xai kara ray ey. NA wrongly, by dittography. 

lifted up... foolish. ‘Avidorum praesumptionibus inflammati’ Old Lat. This is a nearer translation of 
Tos Tav anetpayiOwv Képros érapOevres than in Vulg. ‘humanitatis in se iura violare’. dmetpayabwr has given much 
concern to copyists (trepaydfar 52, arepwrdbwy 93 2) and to commentators, but it isa late ecclesiastical word, and (like 
«retpdxados) is not to be translated literally, but with the general sense of foolish. ‘ Men ignorant of benefits’ is very 
Sa The foolish ave either the parasites who fawn upon the xeuvean riche, or the too highly honoured man 
himself, 

suppose. For tmoAan3. 8*°° A have dcadapf. 

__evil-hating. An attribute properly belonging to God, but here by a rhetorical licence applied to His justice. 
With pecoméynpos cf. peoorornpia, 2 Macc. iii. 1, and peoomovnpeiv, 2 Macc. iv. 49, Vill. 4. 

5. those placed . . . positions, i.e. kings, such as Xerxes himself, who have been misled by their underlings. 

specious words. apapvfia in the Greek is the subject of the verb, but the sentence runs more smoothly if it is 
turned as in text. 

friends . . . entrusted. Ryssel suggests with much probability that ¢iAwv should be rendered as in text, and 
not as often ‘entrusted with the management of the affairs of their friends’, since a king would be slow to speak of 
kings as the ‘ friends’ of their subordinates. Ryssel speaks of ioe as the universal title of honour borne in Egypt by 
the highest officers of the king (cf. 1 Macc. ii. 18 and Jacob in ZA 7IV x. 283), and translates S/atthalter. Fritzsche 
emends ¢idtwr to diroppovas or diAotipes, but this is unnecessary. 

_ partakers. For perdyous B 93 have peracriovs, which seems better in sense, and explains the corruptions perevovs 
N* and perayvovca A. 

innocent blood. For aipara d@sa cf. Jer. xix. 4. Cf. Jer. ii. 34 atpara Wuyay dbdav. 
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6 in irretrievable disasters, tiese men beguiling the innocent goodwill of their lords with the false 
trickery of their evil disposition. 

7 _ And the things impiously accomplished through the pestilent behaviour of men who ¢hus exercise 
their power unworthily may be seen not so much by an examination of the more ancient records 

8 which have been handed down as by observation of the things near at hand; and care must be 
taken for the future, in order that we may render the kingdom tranquil and peaceable for all men, 

y not by relying upon Finformations}, but by ever passing judgement with clemency and attentiveness 
upon the matters that are brought to our notice. 

10 ©For Haman, the son of Hamadathus, a Macedonian (an alien in very truth from the Persian blood 

11 and one who is fallen far from our favour), having been a guest among us, so far enjoyed the good- 

will which we display towards every nation, that he was called our father, and continued to receive 

the honour of all as the second person after the royal throne. 

But he, not bearing his proud position, took counsel to deprive us of our kingdom, and zo deprive 
of life not only Mardocheus who is at once our saviour and perpctual benefactor, but also Esther the 
blameless partner of our kingdom, together with their entire nation, by manifold chicanery and 
14 deceits asking for them ¢o be delivered up to destruction. For through these wiles he thought to 

catch us isolated and to transfer the kingdom of the Persians to the Macedonians. 

15 But we find that the Jews whom this trebly-dyed villain had delivered to destruction are no evil- 


> 
La 


6. with the false trickery. 7 rs xaxonOeias tpinm N° ‘while they after the fashion of their maliciousness (i.e. 
as malice is wont to do) by lying craft overreached.’ 

7. The text of this verse is slightly corrupt, though the sense is plain. ws B A > N*, rapadeddxaper NC, rapedaxapey BA, 
doa B A, dooy N, tpas BN A, tu N, ex(nrovvtas LNA, exGjrovy N*. Accepting Fritzsche's oy rapédwxay (‘ which they, 
i.e. our predecessors, handed down’), I read as follows: oxoretv 6€ €Leotw, ot Tooolroy ex Toy TadmoTépwr ay mapédoKay 
igroptoy 6ooy Ta Tapa w6Oas tp eKCyTOULTUS, TA dvooLws OUVTETEAET LEVA, 

exercise ... unworthily. The text here ts corrupt. avdfta dvvacrevcvray B, dkétas dvvaczevw | 70 N*, Géta 
duvacrevovta N°, agvobvvactrevorrey A. Fritzsche’s dvafia, . . . Aotpdryze is not very satisfying, besides which vay is 
in the wrong place. I suggest either to read with Cod. 248 ray avagiws duracrevdrtwr, or to follow the hint given by A 
and accept the rather long compound 77 tev dvaktobveacrevivTwy AotpoTyTt. It is just possible that duifa as in B might 
be right, the use being adverbial as in dragta mparrew ; but a suggestion made by Ryssel, dva&ta (dat. of subst. formed 
from aracoev), cannot be entertained. 

which ... handed down. as mapedwxaper would mean ‘as we handed down’, but it would not fit with 
tay mad. ioz., which refer to chronicles of an earlier age. A. W. Streane refers to the inscription on the rock of 
Behistun, which, recording events in the reign of Nerxes’ predecessor, Darius Hystaspes (522-455 8.C.), tells of the 
rebellions of Smerdis and Gomatas. Fuller’s ‘as we have made clear’ might be a translation of rupadedetyaper, but 
not of mapabcdaxaper. 

the things near at hand. ra rapa modas tp. Cf. the prov. ra mpos mooly oxoret. 

8. care must be taken. [efore mpoocyew supply ¢feor from 7. 7. 

in order that we. Unless eis ra . . . mapefapeOa is a colloquialism, which is not to be expected in this passage, 
we must emend eis 76 to dros, or else, following Codd. 52, 64, 243, 248, read aare, and emend rapek. to mapexew or 
Tape cev. 

Rear ions 7. Fritzsche, following N¢® A, inserts of, and for pevuBodais BNA suggests diaBodais, which is 
found in Luc. texts, and is perhaps supported by varéetutibus in Old Lat., and si diversa iubeamus Vulg., both of 
which may point to an earlier corruption é:agopais. ob ypapevoe rats d:aBodars, as translated in text, is supported by 
Jos. Azz. xi. 6. 12, * it is not fit to attend any longer to calumnies.’ 

With this change of text, there is no longer the question of the formal revocation of the earlier edict (Add. B), a 
step which would seem to be opposed to the Persian rule stated in Dan. vi. 8,12. Cases are indeed cited where 
Persian kings have repealed their edicts, but the strongest argument for a change of text seems to lic in the evident 
antithesis between the first and second clauses of 7. 9. 

Io, as yap ‘Apayv BNA. I suggest 6 yup. 

a Macedonian. Vuls. ‘et animo et gente Macedo’. Cf. Esther ix. 24 LN, which renders by Maxeday the same 
Hebr. expression as in Esther ili. 1 is rendered Bevyaios. The word is no doubt intended to represent Haman as a 
traitor, but it is probably employed as a word held in odium by the Jews, who associated it with Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the hated reversionary in Syria of the Macedonian power. . 

an alien. Both * Agagite’ and ‘ Macedonian’ describe Haman as a foreigner. Cf. also the plot ascribed to 
him in v. 14. His malignity is emphasized by émEevwSeis : he had enjoyed the privileges of hospitality. ; 

11. our father. Cf. Add. B 6 and v. 3. For ‘father’ as a complimentary title cp. Witkowski, A. Priv., p. 50. 

as the second person. Cf. Esther iii. 1; see also 2 Chron. xxviii. 7, and 1 Esdras iil, 7 devrepos xaftetrat Aapeiov, 
Kat ovyyenys A. kAyOnoerat. Pane ~~ 

12. deprive ... kingdom. For Haman’s motive, however, cf. A 17 and Esther iii. 5. See also Esther iii, 11. 
It is difficult to see what Haman could hope to gain by the motive attributed to him here aud inv. 1g. | 

13. benefactor. As recorded in the royal chronicles, Esther vi. 1. Paton writes (p. 245): ‘It was a point of honour 
with the Persian kings to reward promptly and magnificently those who conferred benefits upon them (cf. Her. iti. 138, 
1403 V. IL; viii. 85; ix. 107). According to Her. viii. 85 the Persians had a special class of men known as Oresangut, 


or ‘benefactors of the king”. 
14. these wiles. > rovrwy A. 
transfer. pezdéuc BN A, peradd\dka 44 74 76 106 120 236. 
15. trebly-dyed. zptcadetypros. Cf. 2 Macc. vill. 34, XV. 3- 
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16 doers, but govern themselves with the most righteous laws, and are sons of the Most High, Most 


17 
15 


19 
20 


Mighty, Living God, who ordereth the kingdom both for us and for our fathers with the most 
excellent governance. 

Ye will do well therefore not to give effect to the letters sent by Haman the son of Hamadathus, 
because the man himself who wrought these things has been hanged with all his house at the gate 
of Susa; for God that ruleth over all hath speedily rendered unto him the justice that he merits. 

Now therefore display the copy of this letter openly in every place, and suffer the Jews to obey 
their own laws, and reinforce them so that on the thirteenth day of the twelfth month Adar, on the 
selfsame day, they may defend themselves against those who attacked them in the time of their 


2. affliction: for this day hath the God who ruleth over all made to be unto them @ day of gladness 


24+ 


1 (x) (4) 


instead of the day of destruction for the chosen race. 
Do ye also therefore, among your commemorative festivals keep z¢ a notable day with all good 


cheer, that both now and hereafter it may be a day of salvation to us and to the Persians friendly to 
us, but a memorial of destruction to those who conspire against us. 

And every city or country without exception which shall not do according to these commands 
shall fall under our wrath and be destroyed with fire and sword; it shail be rendered not only 
unpassable for men, but also hateful for all time to beasts and birds. 


ADDITION F. 


The interpretation of the Dream of Mordecat. 


And Mardocheus said, ‘ These things are from God. 


16. sons of the Most High. Cf. Hos.i. ro LNX xAnOjoovrat Kai adrot viot Oeod Cavtos. The Jews are members of 
the people which God has created as His ‘son’. 

who ordereth. ‘Darius Hystaspes, the father of Nerxes, was wont to attribute—judging from the inscription 
over his tomb at Naksh-i-Rastam—all that he had done to the favour of Ormuzd’ (Speaker's Comm. ad loc.). For 
the likeness between Persian and Jewish language on the subject cf. Ezra i. 3, vil. 213; Dan. iv. 34 ff., vi. 273 Jer. xxvii. 6. 

18. hanged. ¢oravpaoda, i.e. zmpaled. Cf. Esther vii. 10. 

with all his house. Haman’s sons were not actually impaled till the fourteenth day of Adar, though they died 
on the thirteenth day. Cf. I-sther ix. 12-14. It was indeed a Persian custom to execute the family with the guilty 
one (cf. Dan. vi. 24), especially in the case of a traitor, but here Haman evidently suffered alone. Cf. Esther vii. 10, 
Vill. 7, ix. 10. 

19. display. €xOérres. For exriOevat, a specially Greek-Egyptian word, cf. Esther iit. 14, iv. 8, viii. 13, ix. 14. 

Openly. With pera zappyoias cf. Esther viii. 13 d@Oudpodares. 

obey their own laws. For vouipors BN A have vipers. The same permission was given by Artaxerxes to Ezra 
(Ezra vit. 25 f.). Cf. Jos. Ant. xil. 3. 3. 

20. thirteenth day. So Esther ix. 1, but Add. B 6 has ¢he fourteenth day. 

the selfsame day. The very day appointed for the destruction of the Jews. Cf. Esther iii. 13, viii. 11. 

21. ruleth over all. 6 ézi mavra A. 

chosen race. The Jewish fabricator of the decree betrays himself here by an expression that a Persian king 
would not have used. For é«Aexrés applied to Israel cf. Ps. cv. 63 Isa. xliit. 20. 

22. commeniorative festivals. Fritzsche, thinking tper out of place in a decree addressed to Persians, and 
unsuitable in connexion with éxeviers, which when so used could not bear its full meaning, suggests év tais erovipers 
kAnpev éoprais, We should thus have «Ajpev as the translation of D'S, translating ‘on the feasts known by the 
name of Lots’. The suggestion is good, but not essential. 

P anotable day. Cf. 2 Macc. xv. 36. Translate, supplying ravrny, ‘ Keep it (i.e. the 13th day of Adar) a notable 
ay. 

23. it may be. After cwrnpia many Codd. add 7. 

a day of salvation. sw7npia stands in antithesis to dzeAetas, and should therefore have this accent; Fritzsche, 
neglecting this, reads cwrnpra (i.e. iepa), but wrongly. The day is to be a ‘ salutary’ day for the Persians, as well as 
a memorial of their king’s deliverance. But they are not called upon to observe the feast im the Jewish way. 

salvation to us. ipiv 8’ ipov A. Fritzsche suggests ipiv here for jai, which is in harmony with ipeis at 
beginning of 7. 22. 

24. fire and sword, lit. ‘spear and fire’. 

unpassable ... hateful. Cf. Jer. xxxii. 43, li. 62; Ezek. xxv. 13, xxxii. 13. 

for alltime. > cis... ypévov A. 


ADDITION F. The interpretation of the Dream of Mordecai, x. 1-10. Add. F consists of 10 vz., and is 
numbered In Vulg. x. 4-13, and is the only one of the six Adds. which is given there in its right place. But while m 
relation to the canonical portions its position is correct, it stands in an imverted relation to the uncanonical, Jerome 
having gathered out of the text all the Adds. which preceded, and placed them after it in a kind of appendix. Jerome 
prefixed to this Add. the following words which separate it from Esther x. 3: ‘Quae habentur in Hebraeo plena fide 
expressi. Haec autem quae sequuntur, scripta reperi in editione Vulgata quae Graecorum lingua et litteris con- 
tinetur; et interim post finem libri hoc capitulum ferebatur ; quod iuxta consuetudinem nostram obelo, id est veru, 
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|2(5)_ ‘For I remember concerning the dream which I saw respecting these things; and nothing thereot 
is unfulfilled. 

3 (6) ‘The little spring became a river, and there was a light and the sun and much water. 

4(7) ‘The river is Esther, whom the king married and made queen. And the two dragons are I and 

5 (8) Haman. And the nations are those that were gathered together to destroy the name of the Jews. 

6 (yg) And my nation, this is Israel. which cried unto God and were saved, And the Lord saved His 
people, and the Lord delivered us out of all these evils. And the Lord wrought great signs and 
wonders, such as have not been done among the nations. 

(0) ‘Therefore ¢he Lord made two lots, one for the people of God and the other for all the ozher 
3 (11) nations ; and these two lots came at the hour and the moment and the day of judging before God 
(for His people) and for all the nations. 

(12) ‘So God remembered His people, and justified His inheritance. 

(13) ‘And these days shall be unto them in the month Adar, on the fourteenth and fifteenth day of the 
same month, with an assembly and joy and gladness before God, from generation to generation for 

ever among His people Isracl.’ 


si)(1) In the fourth year of the reign of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, Dositheus, who said he was a priest and 


fi 


praenotavimus.’” In LXNN Esther this Add. is the concluding portion of the book. Josephus shows no acquaintance 
with either the Dream uf Mordecai or its interpretation. 

1. These things. i.e. the history recorded in the chapters of canonical Esther. 

from God. Cf. Ps. cxviii. 23 (Matt. xxi. 42), of an event determined by God’s providence. 

2. the dream. See Add. A. 

respecting these things. ‘ Haec eadem signiticantis’, Vulg. The interpretation of the dream in detail occupies 
vir. 3-6. 

3- Spring became. The style of this verse is naturally rather abrupt. ayyy éeyévero S* A seems better than ayy) 7 B. 
Vulg. quite unnecessarily translated ‘the little spring became a river, and was turned into light and the sun, and over- 
flowed into many waters’. There is nothing in the Greek of either the dream or its interpretation to suggest this. 
The elevation ot Esther answers to ‘the spring [which] became a river’, while the safety and joy of the Jews upon their 
deliverance are pointed to by ‘the light and the sun‘ (cf. Esther viii. 16). But cf. Luc. MSS., Atos xat as ot éyevorra 
rus lovdaicts enupbaveta Tou Oeow. 

4. the two dragons. > édvo A. See Add. A 6. 

5. the nations. See Add. A6. The suggestion is that the whole world was arrayed against the people of God. 

destroy the name, i.e. the very existence of the Jewish people. 

6. my nation. We should have expected ré Se €@vos ré dixaray from Add. A 6. 

cried unto God. See A 9. 

signs and wonders. Cf. Ps. cxxxv. 9. 

7. Therefore. ‘This verse is omitted by A. 

two lots. Cf. Esther iii. 7, which shows Haman seeking to obtain a lucky issue by lot; cf 1 Sam. xiv. 41. 
Here God’s making two lots means simply that God took into His own arbitrament the decision between His people 
and their enemies. 

8. This verse is omitted by 1*, but is inserted in the lower margin. 

came ... before God. Hardly, with Ryssel, that ‘the destinies represented by them ave fulfilled’, They 
came before God, and God passed judgement on them. 

moment. xatpor LB, kAnpor BY’ NA. : 7 ; 

(for His people) and. Fritzsche’s suggestion is good, and has been incorporated into the text. he question 
is of both lots, but the mention of ‘the people’ in v. 9 may be the cause of its omission in 7. 8. ' 

9. justified. Serzazvit, Old Lat.; muser/us est, Vulg. But the meaning is the characteristic meaning of Sexacorr. 
cf. Deut. xxv. 1: Sir. xiii. 22 § pronounced their cause righteous ’. ne 

10. fourteenth and fifteenth day. cai ry wepr. > N* A* (xat ry € kai N*M), The actual day of deliverance 
was the 13th day of Adar, but the fact of the observance of the festival on the 14th and 15th days caused Jewish 
writers to seek for an explanation. ; 

The explanation as given in Esther ix. 16-19 is as follows: the Jews in the provinces avenged themselves on the 
13th Adar, and rested on the 14th; but the Jews in Shushan required two days for their vengeance, and did not rest 
ull the 15th Adir. on 

The 14th day was the principal day, and is rcferred to in 2 Macc. xv. 36 as ) MapdeyaiKy npepa. ; ; 

11. Esther and the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach are the only books of the Greek O. T. which offer any information 
as to their authorship and date. : ‘ ; ; 

The objection has been raised against the authenticity of this subscription that it represents the author of the 
version aS i Palestinian Jew, whereas his speech has an Egyptian colour; but his name * Lysimachus son of Ptole- 

_maeus’ suggests a distinctly Egyptian origin, and it is legitimate to assume that he was an Egyptian Jew who through 
residence at Jerusalem became acquainted with this Hebrew Wegié/ah, and having acquired a knowledge of Hebrew, 
sought to benefit his Egyptian brethren by providing them with a Greek version. . 

It is indeed impossible to say whether the subscription was appended by the translator of the canonical Hebrew 
portions, or by the author or incorporator of the Additions ; but there is nothing in the subscription to make us hesitate 
to accept its witness. The Wisdom of the Son of Sirach was translated 132 B.C., and it is probable that Hebrew 
Esther was translated about the same time. : ; 

It used to be thought that the date indicated by the subscription was 178 b.c., Ptolemy Philometor, Hake reigned 
at that period, being well disposed towards the Jews. But further investigation has shown that of the four Ptolemies 
who were married to a Cleopatra only one (Ptolemy VIII, Soter I, Lathyrus) was married to a Cleopatra in the 
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a Levite, and Ptolemaeus his son brought in fo Egypt the Epistle of Phrurai ere set forth, which 
they said was ¢rze, and that Lysimachus the son of Ptolemaeus, of the dwellers in Jerusalem, had 
interpreted it. 


fourth year of his reizn. The date therefore is plainly 114 B.C. (see Jacob, ‘Das Buch Esther beiden LXX ,’ in ZA7IW, 
1890, p. 241 ff.). 

This entire verse is omitted by the Luc. MSS. (except 19) and Old Lat. 

In the fourth year, i.e. 114 B.C. 

Epistle of Phrurai. povpai B, bpoupaa N* A, cf. Jos. Anz. xi. 6.13. Ppoupi: NCA The ‘ Epistle’ does not 
refer merely to the instructions of Esther ix. 20-28, but to the whole Book of Esther, which is regarded as an Epistle 
from Mordecai to the Jewish people concerning the feast of Purim. 

For the connexion of the feast of Purim (Phrurim) with the Persian Farvardigdn, the Feast of the Dead, cf. 
Paton, Est. pp. 84-87. 

of the dwellers. trav év BN, but Fritzsche and Lagarde read zor. 

After the last word in v. 11 B& A have the subscription "Eo@xp. 
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